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(On  April  22,  the  Olympic  Games  of  1906,  at  Athens,  were  formally  opened  by  King  George  of  Greece.  The 
illustration  shows  the  royal  party  entering  the  Stadium.  King  George  led,  escorting  his  sister,  Queen 
Alexandra  of  England.  They  were  followed  by  King  Edward  with  Queen  Olga  of  Greece.  Because  of 
the  successful  participation  of  American  athletes  in  these  games,  they  were  watched  in  the  United 
States  with  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by  Mr.  James  E.  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  American  commissioners,  on  page  48  of  this  number.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


We  live  in  a  country  that  provides 
Enduss  the  press  with  an  almost  unlimited 
Sensations.  Buppiy  0f  material  for  treatment 
in  sensational  form.  A  stranger  might  well 
suppose,  in  reading  the  newspapers  that  make 
a  specialty  of  large  headlines,  that  we  Amer- 
icans were  far  too  deeply  agitated  by  terrific 
events,  succeeding  one  another  with  startling 
rapidity,  to  do  any  justice  whatever  to  the 
routine  and  commonplace  affairs  of  life.  Ours 
would  seem  to  be  a  land  where  frightful  con- 
vulsions of  nature  were  varied  only  by  mon- 
strous crimes,  by  heartrending  accidents,  or  by 
disclosures  of  political  corruption  and  business 
iniquity  too  dreadful  to  have  occurred  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  there  are  earth- 
quakes, conflagrations,  tornadoes,  floods,  and 
various  other  natural  calamities, — all  of  which 
have  visited  some  part  or  other  of  America  to 
a  disastrous  extent  within  the  past  few  weeks. 
And  it  is  true  that  we  have  lynchings,  rail- 
way accidents,  dynamite  explosions,  and  many 
other  dreadful  things  that  happen  through 
the  fault  or  misdoing  of  men  themselves.  Still 
further,  we  have  from  time  to  time  disclosures 
of  breach  of  trust  in  high  office,  and  we  have 
exposure  of  law-breaking  and  serious  wrong- 
doing *in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce. 

w  .    .    -,    These  things  are  reported  each  day 

Yet  a  Land  j*Ai  ±       ±     *i 

of  Peaceful  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 

Routine.       Qther       Tnig   ig  in  pftrt    due    tQ    & 

high  development  of  the  means  for  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  news.  But  it  is  ako 
in  consequence  of  a  marked  preference  shown 
by  the  newspapers.  They  are  edited  in  defer- 
ence to  the  supposed  taste  of  their  readers  for 
the  extreme  and  sensational  statement  of  un- 
toward happenings.  The  underlying  truth, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  is  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fearful  and  terrible  things  that  happen, 
the  country  as  a  whole  goes  on  very  normally, 
doing  its  accustomed  work  in  the  usual  hours 
of  business  or  labor,  taking  its  regular  meals, 
and  sleeping  peacefully  by  night.     Here  we 


have,  in  President  Roosevelt  himself,  a  most 
interesting  type  of  the  American  nation  as  a 
whole.  It  might  well  be  supposed  by  the  vis- 
itor from  foreign  parts  that  a  President  who 
does  so  many  remarkable  things  and  about 
whom  so  much  is  printed  every  day  must  by 
this  time  have  been  driven  to  a  state  of  wild- 
eyed  frenzy.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the 
President  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  any  abnormal  conditions,  either  sub- 
jective or  objective.  He  keeps  himself  in 
perfect  health,  calm  mood,  and  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  does  his  day's  work  as  it  comes  along  ; 
thinks  the  United  States  of  America  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  making  fine  progress,  and  has  as 
little  to  worry  about  as  any  healthy  and  vig- 
orous man  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

If  there  be  any  who  just  now  are 
for  taking  a  depressed  view  of  our 
Optimism.  American  life  and  affairs,  let  them 
try  to  understand  the  President's  point  of 
view  and  find  grounds  for  cheerfulness  and 
reassurance.  '  It  is  not  when  evils  are  in 
process  of  remedy  that  there  is  most  ground 
for  discouragement.  Again  and  again  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  in  times  of 
emergency  shown  themselves  right-minded 
and  efficient.  We  are  just  now  engaged  in  a 
very  necessary  and  important  task,  indicative 
not  in  the  least  of  social  and  political  decay, 
but  rather  of  wholesome  growth  and  progress. 
We  have  recently  witnessed  a  period  of  enor- 
mous increase  in  wealth,  and  growth  in  power, 
of  railroad  and  industrial  corporations.  In 
many  ways  this  development  has'been  of  in- 
calculable advantage  to  the  country.  But  it 
has  been  attended  by  serious  abuses.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  correction  of  these 
faults,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  lead  in  the  work. 

„  The  railroad  business,  as  it  was 

road  Abuses  developed    in    its    earlier   stages, 

Began.      wag  ]argeiy  speculative.     A  great 

part. of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country 
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was  built  in  advance  of  actual  needs,  and  the 
population  and  wealth  of  regions  traversed 
by  the  new  linos  had  to  grow  up  to  give  solid 
value  to  the  transportation  properties.  Thus, 
the  railroads  trafficked  in  lands,  promoted 
manufacturing  by  special  rate  concessions, 
made  bargains  with  grain  companies  and  ele- 
vator lines,  and  entangled  themselves  with 
all  sorts  of  side  enterprises  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  customary  to 
look  upon  railroads  not  merely  as  private 
enterprises,  but  as  of  a  highly  speculative  and 
hazardous  nature.  Most  of  the  railroads  at 
one  time  or  another  went  into  bankruptcy, 
and  several  of  them  went  through  more  than 
one  period  of  receivership  and  reorganiza- 
tion. As  the  country  matured,  railroad  prop- 
erty became  more  stable,  until  finally  the 
great  systems  were  well  beyond  the  danger 
of  serious  financial  reverse.  Business  inter- 
ests all  along  the  lines  became  diversified, 
and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  rail- 
roads to  secure  traffic  by  endeavoring  to  lo- 
cate and  build  up  particular  interests. 

The  time  came  when  there  emerged 
Are  the  clear  conception  of  the  railroad 
-Outgrown.  ag  a  great  necessary  public  servant, 
with  all  the  obligations  of  a  common  carrier, 
and  with  no  right,  therefore,  to  discriminate 
for  or  against  any  of  those  whose  business 
required  them  to  make  use  of  the  public  high- 
way. The  whole  thing  has  come  about  by 
way  of  evolution  from  transient,  speculative, 
immature  conditions  to  those  of  a  riper  period 
of  industrial  life  and  civilization.  Yet  abuses 
even  when  naturally  outgrown  are  often  hard  to 
destroy.  For  even  as  the*tree  grows  great,  so 
also  will  the  entwining  parasite  often  have  the 
stronger  clutch.  And  many  of  the  privileged 
industries  built  up  on  special  transportation 
favors  have  been  in  a  position  powerful  enough 
to  make  it  difficult  for  particular  railroad  cor- 
porations to  relinquish  the  rebates  or  the  other 
forms  of  favoritism.  It  is  probably  true, 
however,  that  even  if  there  had  been  no  in- 
terstate commerce  legislation  the  very  growth 
of  business  conditions  would  sooner  or  later 
have  compelled  the  railroads  to  cease  dis- 
crimination and  treat  all  comers  fairly. 

However  that  may  be,  the  Govern- 
Qovernmentai  ment's  power  to  regulate  inter- 
Corrective.  gtate  commerce  is  a  chief  correct- 
ing agency  at  the  present  time  ;  and  it  is 
helping  the  railroads  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  shippers  on  the  other,  to  readjust  rela- 
tions on  a  fair  and  proper  modern  basis.    The 


strengthening  of  interstate-commerce  legis- 
lation in  the  form  of  the  new  measure  known 
as  the  rate  bill  has  been  shown  to  be  needful 
and  timely  by  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
incidents  that  have  had  their  place  in  the 
news  of  the  past  few  weeks.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary here  to  mention  these  occurrences  in 
detail,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  many 
cases  of  railroad  discrimination  have  been 
brought  to  light,  that  the  courts  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  are  dealing 
with  such  cases,  and  that  the  demand  of  the 
country  is  now  for  a  thoroughgoing  reform 
of  every  abuse  of  this  kind.  The  stock 
market  is  always  a  sensitive  index  when 
legislation  is  supposed  to  affect  railroad  prop- 
erty ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact 
that  those  who  hold  railroad  bonds  and  stocks 
are  evidently  not  at  all  afraid  that  their  in- 
vestments will  be  injured  by  a  stern  govern- 
mental application  of  the  principle  that  com- 
mon carriers  must  deal  fairly  with  all  their 
patrons.  However  strongly  disapproving  of 
railroad  abuses,  American  sentiment  is  not 
confiscatory.  There  is  no  important  element 
of  public  opinion  that  thinks  of  the  rate-mak- 
ing power  as  one  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  do  injustice  to  investors.  While 
the  main  features  of  the  rate  bill  were  settled 
several  weeks  ago  when  the  measure  passed 
the  Senate,  there  were  certain  alterations  and 
compromises  agreed  upon  in  conference  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses  that  caused  delay  in 
the  final  enactment  of  the  measure.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  to  our 
readers,  this  month,  an  excellent  article  from 
the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  summarizing  and  explain- 
ing ail  the  main  points  of  this  new  legislation. 

o  «     v  u     If  tae  railroad  business  were  fun- 

ffafiroaa  men    ,  . .  ,  . 

on  the       damentally  wrong  in  this  country, 
Pillory.      we  gnoui j  have  before  us  a  very 

perplexing  outlook  in  the  attempt  to  make 
things  right.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  rail- 
road interests  to  say  that  they  have  essentially 
outgrown  the  methods  that  are  criticised,  and 
that  abuses  can  be  lopped  off  without  any 
real  shock,  and  with  decided  advantage  in  the 
long  run.  Recent  disclosures  have  been  very 
embarrassing  to  some  prominent  railroad  men, 
jus,t  as  insurance  disclosures,  several  months 
ago,  were  humiliating  to  men  prominent  in 
that  great  business  and  in  the  world  of 
finance.  Thus,  there  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
system  a  relationship  between  railroad  officials 
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and  certain  favored  coal  companies  in  the 
bituminous  field  that  cannot  be  condemned 
in  terms  too  strong.  There  seems  to  have 
existed  a  widespread  custom  of  distributing 
blocks  of  stock  in  coal-mining  companies  as 
bonuses  to  railroad  officials  in  consideration 
of  which  these  companies  were  favored  in  the 
supply  of  cars  and  in  other  respects,  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  unfavored  coal  opera- 
tors* to  do  business.  The  subject  is  one  to 
which  we  will  refer  again,  when  the  investi- 
gation is  ended.  Upon  evils  of  this  sort 
American  public  opinion  is  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  the  Government  is  showing 
energy  and  ability  in  securing  the  facts  and 
applying  the  remedies. 

»  i.      .  Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  railroad 

Have  Railroad  .  °.  .     .        .       , 

Men  Learned  men  themselves  to  read  clearly  the 
n*irL***°n?  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  and  to 
comprehend  what  is  so  apparent  to  almost 
every  one  else  in  the  country  ?  Through 
their  powerful  influences  at  Washington  they 
spent  the  entire  winter  and  spring  in  trying 
to  obstruct  legislation  that  was  essential  to 
their  own  permanent  welfare,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  should  have  applied  their  energies 
to  setting  their  houses  in  order  and  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  a  new  period  of  railroad 
management  as  free  from  abuses  as  vigilance 
couid  possibly  secure.  In  the  end,  their 
obstructive  tactics  ail  failed,  and  the  Senate 
itself  added  amendment  after  amendment 
to  the  Hepburn  bill,  to  make  it  more  sweep- 
ing and  severe  than  it  was  when  it  came 
up  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  So 
much  has  happened,  however,  within  a  month 
or  two  that  oae  seems  to  be  dealing  with  his- 
tory rather  than  with  current  events.  Rail- 
road managers  are  no  longer  disposed  «to  be 
obstructive.  The  period  of  reform  and  re- 
generation has  fairly  sot  in. 

,ljt  ,  What  is  true  of  reform  in  the  field 

Life  Insurance     0       . .  ,  x  .  . 

stronger     of  railroad  management  is  scarcely 

thantver.      jegs    true    in    that    of  the    financjal 

and  industrial  corporations.  A  few  months 
ago  the  insurance  men  of  America  were  deeply 
alarmed  because  they  believed  that  the  public 
distrust  caused  by  the  disclosures  of  the  New 
York  investigation  would  paralyze  the  life  in- 
surance business  for  a  generation  to  come.  A 
very  short  time  has  elapsed,  yet  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  who  conducted  the  investigation 
and  aided  in  preparing  the  reform  bills  for 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  is  not  only 
trusted,  but  highly  popular,  among  insurance 
agents  and  others  connected  with  that  busi- 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PROUTY,  OF  VERMONT. 

ness  throughout  the  country.  It  is  now  clearly 
seen  that  the  troubles  in  the  Equitable  had 
partly  revealed  a  condition  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  expose  completely  and  to  reform 
thoroughly, — not  merely  for  the  protection  of 
the  outside  public,  but  for  the  well-being  of 
the  insurance  business  itself.  The  fierce  light 
of  inquiry  into  their  methods  has  revealed  the 
strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  American 
life  insurance  companies  ;  and  the  discussion 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
land  has  given  millions  of  citizens  an  educa- 
tion in  the  whole  subject,  so  that  life  insurance 
is  in  a  stronger^  position  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  great  companies  have  all  been 
found  solvent,  but  there  were  grave  evils  to 
be  corrected.  The  case  for  life  insurance  re- 
mains a  sounder  one  than  it  was  before  the 
disclosures  were  made  that  caused  so  much 
sensation  and  for  a  time  so  great  alarm.  It 
will  be  a  good  while  before  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment is  completed,  and  many  other  States 
will  watch  the  working  of  the  New  York  insur- 
ance laws  as  recently  adopted.  But  the  worst 
is  over,  and  the  institution  of  life  insurance 
has  come  through  this  experience  as  a  stanch 
but  barnacled  ship  comes  out  of  drydock. 
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MR.  UPTON  SINCLAIR. 

^ffA/||  m  Last  month  had  new  sensations  of 
house'  its  own,  and  they  were  related  to 
Sensations.  tlie  great  meat-packing  interests  of 
Chicago  and  other  Western  cities.  There  had 
been  for  some  years  past,  at  different  times,  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  directed  toward  phases 
of  the  immense  business  built  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  There 
had  been  bitter  condemnation  of  American 
preserved  meats  and  packing-house  products 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries. 
And  there  was  a  storm  raised  at  the  time 
when  our  troops  in  Cuba  were  fed  upon  the 
so-called  "  embalmed  beef."  Not  a  great  while 
ago  the  London  Lancet,  an  important  medical 
journal,  had  published  articles  from  the  pen 
of  a  visiting  English  expert  strongly  censur- 
ing some  of  the  methods  and  processes  found 
by  him  in  examination  of  the  food-supply 
sent  out  to  the  world  by  the  Chicago  packing 
houses.  There .  were  other  criticisms  from 
•time  to  time  ;  but  the  thing  that  aroused  most 
of  the  fresh  excitement  was  a  novel  entitled 
"The  Jungle,"  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  (see 
our  book  notes  of  last  month),  who  had  stud- 
ied the  stock  yards  and  the  packing-house 
methods  with  a  view   to  describing   every- 


thing ugly  and  unwholesome  that  he  could 
find,  in  order  to  shock  the  country  with  a  book 
of  grim  and  revolting  "  realism."  Mr.  Sinclair 
certainly  produced  the  desired  effect. 

Action  ^  w*^  ^e  remembered  tnat  the 
by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  De- 
Govemment.  partment  0f  Commerce  and  Labor 
had  already  investigated  the  meat-packing 
companies,  in  view  of  complaints  against 
them  as  forming  a  monopoly  in  the  purchase 
of  animals  and  in  the  shipping,  distribution, 
and  sale  of  meat  products.  This  investiga- 
tion of  the  so-called  "meat  trust"  had  not 
dealt  with  sanitary  questions,  but  it  had  pre- 
sented those  interests  in  an  unfavorable  light 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  The  attack 
upon  the  packing  houses  contained  in  Mr. 
Upton  Sinclair's  novel  was  presented  to  the 
President  in  the  form  of  more  direct  and 
sweeping  charges.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  (Agriculture  Department)  at  once 
gave  the  matter  its  attention.  But  in  order 
to  find  out  in  his  own  way  what  was  essential- 
ly true  as  respects  these  matters,  the  Pres- 
ident afterward  asked  two  very  able  and 
conscientious  men  to  make  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation and  report  the  results  to  him  in 
confidence,  for  his  own  advice  and  guidance. 
These  two  men  were  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill, 
who  succeeded  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright  as 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  James 
B.  Reynolds,  a  well-known  member  of  Mayor 
Low's  New  York  City  administration  and  an 
expert  in  matters  relating  to  labor  and  social 
economics.  The  Neill-Reynolds  investigation 
was  not  exhaustive,  and  the  report  was  not 
elaborate,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
President  that  there  was  needeci  at  the  stock 
yards  and  in  the  packing  houses  a  far  more 
rigid  inspection  of  animals  to  be  slaughtered, 
of  methods  and  processes  employed,  and  of 
products  to  be  marketed  than  had  ever  been 
known  in  this  country  before. 

r  Accordingly,  under  the  President's 

Beoerfdge  direction  the  Department  of  Agri- 
BilL  culture,  which  already  possessed 
the  machinery  for  a  very  limited  amount  of 
meat  -  inspection,  was  instructed  to  draft  a 
measure  that  would  be  adequate  to  the  situ- 
ation as  disclosed  by  the  Neill-Reynolds  re- 
port. It  was  this  measure,  shaped  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Senator  Beveridge  for  introduc- 
tion, and  that  had  so  remarkable  a  history  in 
the  Senate  late  in  May.  Its  formal  presenta- 
tion was  on  May  21,  when  it  was  read  twice 
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and  reported  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  On  May  24, 
having  been  favorably  dealt 
with  by  the  committee,  it  was 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill, 
which  was  then  under  discus- 
sion. In  this  form  it  went 
over  to  the  House,  where  a 
more  powerful  opposition  de- 
veloped against  it  than  had 
been  expected. 

A  It  would  be  useless 

stubborn     to  say  that  this  op- 

Oppoaition.    p08ition  was  due,  m 

an  improper  sense,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  meat-packing  in- 
terests  upon  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee 
or  upon  any  other  members  of 
Congress.     The  President  had 
not  intended  to  stir  up  sensa- 
tions or  to  have  the  nations  of 
Europe  unduly  excited  over  ex- 
aggerated charges  against  one 
of  the  greatest  of  American  in- 
dustries.    It  would  have  been 
fortunate  if  the  Speaker  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture had  promptly  accepted 
the  Beveridge  bill  in  principle, 

taking  a  little  time  to  study  it  hon.  albert  j.  b  evert  doe,  of  Indiana. 

in  detail.      But  instead  of  this  (Who  introduced  the  meat-inspection  bin  in  the  Senate.) 

they  took  the  position  that  no 

bill  of  that  sort  could  possibly  be  passed  at  this      by  the  federal  government  of  all  stock  yards  and 
session.    The  packing  houses,  meanwhile,  were      packing  houses  and  of  their  products,  so  far  as  the 
elaborately  denying  all  the  charges  against      latter  enter  into  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
them,  making  hasty  and  futile  retorts  against      Jhe  conditions  shown  by  even  this  short  inspection 
*v      t>       -a      4.        /  i.-  •*      *•        xu  *       to  exist  m  the  Chicago  stock  yards  are  revolting.   It 

the  President  and  creating  a  situation  that      to  imperatively  necessary  in  the  interest  of  health 
was  just  exactly  what  the  sensational  press  and      and  of  decency  that  they  should  be  radically  changed, 
the  extreme  critics  like  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair      Under  the  existing  law  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
desired.     Then  it  was  that  the  existence  of  the      secure  satisfactory  results. 
Neill-Reynolds  report  became  widely  known,  e         •         •         •         •  • 

and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  such  Before  I  had  received  the  report  of  Messrs.  Rey- 

that  there  was   practically    nothing  for  the      nolds  and  Nei11  *  had  directed  that  labels  placed 
President  to  do  but  to  send  a  special  message      np^^l  package  of  meafr-food  products  should  state 
.     ^  j  .     .  ...  .,  *\    i  ,°        only  that  the  carcass  of  the  animal  from  which  the 

to  Congress  and  to  transmit  that  document.        m^t  wa8  taken  had  w  ingpected  at  the  time 

of  slaughter.    If  inspection  of  meat-food  products 

President's    ^ne  rePor^  an<^  message  were  made  at  all  stages  of  preparation  is  not  secured  by  the  pas- 

8p€ciai      public  on  June  4.     The  following  sage  of  the  legislation  recommended  I  shall  feel  com- 

Measage.     extract8  fr0m  the  President's  mes-  polled  to  order  that  inspection  labels  and  certificates 

sage  state- the  case  very  clearly  :  on  canned  Products  sha11  n<*  he  used  hereafter. 

^^                                       J              J  The  report  shows  that  the  stock  yards  and  pack- 

This  report  is  of  a  preliminary  nature.    I  submit  ing  houses  are  not  kept  even  reasonably  clean,  and 

it  to  you  now  because  it  shows  the  urgent  need  of  that  the  method  of  handling  and  preparing  food 

immediate  action  by  the  Congress  in  the  direction  products  is  uncleanly  and  dangerous  to  health.    Un- 

of  providing  a  drastic  and  thoroughgoing  inspection  der  existing  law  the  national  government  has  no 
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power  to  enforce  inspection  of  the  many  forms  of 
prepared  meat-food  products  that  are  daily  going 
from  the  packing  houses  into  interstate  commerce. 
Owing  to  an  inadequate  appropriation,  the  Departr 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  not  even  able  to  place  in- 
spectors in  all  establishments  desiring  them.  The 
present  law  prohibits  the  shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  to  foreign  countries,  but  there  is  no  provision 
forbidding  the  shipment  of  uninspected  meats  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  thus  the  avenues  of  inter- 
state commerce  are  left  open  to  traffic  in  diseased  or 
spoiled  meats.  If,  as  has  been  alleged  on  seemingly 
good  authority,  further  evils  exist,  such  as  the  im- 
proper use  of  chemicals  and  dyes,  the  Government 
lacks  power  to  remedy  them.  A  law  is  needed  which 
will  enable  the  inspectors  of  the  general  government 
to  inspect  and  supervise  from  the  hoof  to  the  can 
the  preparation  of  the  meat-food  product.  The 
evil  seems  to  be  much  less  in  the  sale  of  dressed 
carcasses  than  in  the  sale  of  canned  and  other 
prepared  prod    ?ts. 

^    «  ,   .    .  Tlie  President  ended   his  message 

The  Reluctant  .  .     .    .  ,  -       i 

Wadsworth    by  advising   the  passage  of  what 
Committee.    wag  ti  commoniy  known  as  the  Bcv- 

eridge  amendment."  While,  as  already  stated, 
the  report  of  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Neill  was 
not  exhaustive,  it  was  sufficient,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  testimony,  to  justify  the 
President's  message.  Furthermore,  the  agi- 
tation throughout  the  country  had  become  so 


great  that  it  was  certain,  when  the  President's 
message  went  in,  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  would  be  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  report  some  sort  of  bill  for 
passage  in  the  present  session.  The  commit- 
tee proceeded  to  take  testimony,  and  its  bill, 
based  in  general  upon  the  Beveridge  amend- 
ment but  differing  in  important  respects,  was 
ready  for  report  to  the  House  by  the  middle 
of  June.  The  President  had  advised,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Beveridge  bill,  that  the  cost 
of  needful  inspection  should  be  collected  from 
the  industry  itself.  The  House  bill,  on  the 
contrary,  threw  the  cost  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, and  proposed  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000.  As  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press  there  was  little  doubt  regarding  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  in  the  main  em- 
body the  President's  demand  for  drastic  and 
thoroughgoing  inspection.  But  the  so-called 
Wadsworth  bill  (bearing  the  name  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee) was  emphatically  opposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  those  points  where  it  rejected  leading 
features  of  the  Beveridge  bill  ;  and  it  was 
evident  at  once  that  the  President's  views 
would  be  strongly  defended,  both  in  the  de- 
bate and  in  the  voting,  before  a  bill  could  pass 


A  NAUSEATING  JOB,  BUT  IT  MUST  BE  DONE. 

(President  Roosevelt  takes  hold  of  the  investigating  muck-rake  himself  in  the  packing-house  scandal.) 

From  the  Saturday  Glohc  (Utica). 
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the  House  of  Representatives  and  proceed  to 
the  conference  stage.  A  nother  thing  was  equal- 
ly plain. — namely,  the  tremendous  strength 
with  which  the  country,  regardless  of  party, 
was  upholding  the  President's  position. 

-.    0    .        While  the  rush  with   which  the 

The  Packers  .  .  .  _ 

and  great  packing  houses  proceeded  to 
heir  Policy.  uge  soap  disinfectants,  paint,  and 
whitewash,  and  otherwise  to  remedy  the  more 
obvious  of  the  complaints  made  against  them, 
would  have  been  amusing  but  for  the  ex- 
tremely serious  aspects  of  the  whole  business, 
these  huge  interests  felt  themselves  too  much 
aggrieved  for  a  time  to  see  clearly  the  true 
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course  for  them  to  pursue.  They  failed  to 
understand  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  more  sweeping  and  searching  the  pro- 
cesses employed  by  the  Government  under 
the  Beveridge  bill  the  better  in  the  end  for 
their  threatened  pocketbooks.  Thus,  the 
small  head  tax  on  each  animal  inspected  would 
have  been  nothiug  to  pay  in  comparison  with 
the  value  to  the  packers  of  the  Government's 
stamp  of  approval  on  their  food  products  after 
drastic  post-mortem  and.  ante-mortem  inspec- 
tions and  tests.  There  is  really  no  better 
argument  for  the  great  American  corpora-, 
tions,  as  respects  their  general  good  charac- 
ter, than  the  way  in  which  they  survive  the 
serious    mistakes    they   so    gften    fall    into 


MR.  CHARLES  P.  NEILL. 

(United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.) 

when  subjected  to  criticism.  There  may  have 
been  a  period  when  the  worst  tricks  of  the 
trade  were  profitable  to  a  few  packers.  But 
they  ought  to  have  known  that  when  at  last 
exposure  came  and  the  public  was  aroused  the 
further  profit  must  all  lie,  not  only  in  aban- 
doning those  tricks,  but  in  securing  the  im- 
mense prestige  to  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
having  the  United  States  Government  watch 
them  in  all  their  processes  and  give  them 
its  labels  and  certificates  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  fine  quality  of  their  products.  T{ie  un- 
aided instinct  of  the  plain  business  man  might 
see  this  sort  of  thing  clearly  ;  but  at  critical 
moments  which  call  for  common  sense,  the 
fatal  bane  of  the  business  man  is  sometimes 
the  legal  advice  he  follows.  The  packers  were 
advised  to  make  bold  denial,  to  cast  reflec- 
tions upon  the  Government's  investigators, 
and  to  circulate  reports  to  the  effect  that  the 
President  himself  u  had  it  in  for "  them 
through  motives  of  a  personal  sort.  All  of 
which,  of  course,  was  only  making  matters 
worse  for  themselves. 


How  Thing 8 


The  underlying  fact  is  that  we  are 
Were  in" other  living  in  a  period  that  is  growing 
Days'       careful  and  fastidious.    Bad  as  may 
have  been  the  conditions  in  these  great  packing 
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houses,  the  food-supply  of  the  country  is  pro- 
duced under  conditions  far  more  wholesome 
than  those  that  prevailed  a  generation  ago. 
This  is  not  to  apologize  for  existing  evils,  but 
to  pay  due  deference  to  plain  truth.  The 
great  packing  houses  are  a  comparatively  re- 
cent creation.  They  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness under  a  certain  amount  of  State  inspec- 
tion, and  a  limited  inspection  at  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  meet  export 
conditions  created  by  European  laws.  Before 
the  day  of  the  great  packing  houses,  innumer- 
able local  slaughterhouses  existed  everywhere 
in  the  land.  The  conditions  existing  in  a 
majority  of  these  local  slaughterhouses  were 
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(United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture.) 

far  more  unsanitary  than  those  under  which 
cattle  and  hogs  are  prepared  for  the  meat 
market  by  the  large  establishments  that  now 
control  the  trade.  Furthermore,  under  the 
old  system  the  opportunity  for  the  slaughter 
of  diseased  and  unfit  animals  was  vastly  great- 
er than  under  the  present  system. 

Physicians  of  age  and  experience 
'Zodern  *  everywhere  will  bear  out  the  state- 
Abattoir.  ment  that  cases  of  illness  resulting 
from  the  consumption  of  tainted  or  unwhole- 
some animal  food  were  far  more  numerous 
before  the  era  of  the  large  packing  houses, 
with  their  refrigerating  systems,  than  at  the 


present  time.  So  frightful  were  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  prevalence  in  European 
towns  and  cities  of  innumerable  small  slaugh- 
terhouses that  they  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally abolished  by  law,  to  be  replaced  by 
large  public  abattoirs  of  model  construction 
and  appointments,  in  which  every  process 
and  every  detail  comes  under  the  most  rigid 
and  expert  scientific  supervision  by  the  author- 
ities. This  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  anal- 
ogous movements  in  the  direction  of  great 
public  market-houses,  where  all  sorts  of  food 
products  come  under  inspection  and — most 
important  of  all — with  the  movement  for 
thoroughgoing  inspection  and  control  of  the 
milk-supply.  The  result  has  been  the  saving 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  infants  and  small 
children,  and  the  marked  decline  of  the  aver- 
age yearly  death  rate.  Conditions  in  this 
country  are  so  different  from  those  of  Europe 
that  the  municipal  abattoir  system  would  not 
have  met  our  needs,  but  the  tendency  is  similar. 
The  meat-packing  business  had  grown  up  as. 
a  great  interstate  industry,  with  its  agencies 
and  branches  and  its  refrigerator  plants  in 
every  important  city  or  town  in  the  whole 
country.  Thus,  the  local  slaughterhouses  for 
the  most  part  disappeared,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  a  superior  kind  of  competition.  There 
may  prove  yet  to  be  some  field  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  public  abattoir.  But  while  that 
question  may  come  under  discussion,  we  have 
an  immediate  duty,  and  a  very  obvious  one. 
We  must  adopt  and  apply  the  most  rigid  sort 
of  inspection,  in  the  existing  packing  houses, 
to  the  animal  products  that  are  distributed 
as  food,  and  that  enter  into  what  is  known  as 
interstate  commerce.  The  individual  States 
and  the  municipal  governments  will  mean- 
while, in  so  far  as  they  are  able  and  enlight- 
ened, apply  similar  methods  of  inspection  to 
the  meat-supplies  that  do  not  cross  the  boun- 
daries of  the  State  and  therefore  do  not  come 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  govern- 
ment's power  to  regulate. 

For  the  time  being  there  has  been 
the  Anted  a  tremendous  falling  off  in  the  sale 
interests.  Qf  canne(j  raeats  and  certain  other 
packing-house  products,  and  the  season  has 
been  propitious  for  the  market  gardener.  The 
live-stock  interests  of  the  West  at  first  took 
serious  alarm  and  adopted  the  hasty  view 
that  they  would  promote  their  own  welfare 
by  sending  their  lawyers  and  influential  peo- 
ple to  Washington  to  help  fight  the  President 
and  his  proposed  legislation.  But  the  natural 
good  sense  of  the  stock  farmers  and  cattle  men 
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THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AT  WORK  ON  THE  BEVEKIDGE  BILL. 

(From  left  to  right :  Gilbert  N.  Haugen,  Iowa ;  John  Lamb.  Virginia ;  Daniel  F.  Lefean,  Pennsylvania ;  Asbury 
F.  Lever,  South  Carolina ;  Kittridge  Haskins,  Vermont;  William  Lorlmer,  Illinois ;  E.  8.  Chandler,  Mississippi; 
Jame*  W.  Wadsworth,  chairman.  New  York ;  Sydney  J.  Bowie,  Alabama ;  South  Trimble,  Kentucky ;  Henry 
C.  Adams,  Wisconsin;  William  W.  Cocks,  New  York;  Charles  R.  Davis,  Minnesota;  Franklin  E.  Brooks, 
Coloraado ;  George  W.  Cromer,  Indiana ;  Charles  F.  Scott,  Kansas ;  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  acting  clerk,  District 
of  CoLumbia ;  E.  Stevens  Henry,  Connecticut.) 


began  to  assert  itself  very  rapidly.  Many  of 
them,  at  least,  discovered  that  the  President 
was  in  fact  fighting  their  battle  for  them. 
Everybody  commercially  concerned  in  the 
business  of  supplying  beef  or  pork  or  other 
meat  products  to  the  public  ought  now  to 
understand  that  sanitary  methods  and  gov- 
ernmental supervision  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  trade. 

The  great  packers  of  Chicago  and 
MoSei  Packing  the  other  Western  cities  have  im- 
Houses  /  mense  resources  of  capital.  They 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  advertis- 
ing some  of  their  products.  It  is  absurd  to 
say  that  they  have  been  engaged  principally 
in  selling  unwholesome  or  poisoned  food  to 
the  public.  They  will  not  have  to  revolution- 
ize their  business  to  make  it  so  wholesome  as 
to  meet  every  fair  criticism.  Their  best  pos- 
sible advertisement  now  would  be  to  use  some 
of  their  resources  in  putting  their  establish- 


ments into  the  most  perfect  possible  condi- 
tions from  the  sanitary  standpoint.  For  in- 
stance, in  place  of  damp  and  rotting  wood, 
let  them  use  white  glazed  tiles.  Let  every 
employee  pass  to  his  work  through  a  com- 
pulsory shower-bath  establishment,  emerging 
with  garments  immaculate  from  the  laundry 
branch  of  the  institution.  It  is  perfectly  fea- 
sible to  put  the  business  of  the  packing  houses 
upon  a  basis  of  this  sort  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  thus  to  turn  criticism  into  praise, 
and  harmful  notoriety  into  profitable  advertis- 
ing. The  thing  is  so  easy  that  not  to  do  it 
would  imply  a  lack  of  ordinary  judgment 
and  perception. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  there 
Tltn  Europe."  snou^  De  some  anxiety  about  the 

effect  of  all  these  disclosures  upon 
the  American  export  trade  in  dressed  beef 
and  other  provisions.  There  has,  of  course, 
been  a  great  outcry  raised  in  the  European 
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newspapers  for  some  weeks  past.  But  the 
worst  is  known  already,  and  the  reaction  will 
•set  in.  The  agitation  about  American  pro- 
visions has  quickened  the  zeal  of  those  charged 
with  investigating  supplies  of  home  origin  ; 
and  in  England,  for  example,  they  had  dis- 
-covered  by  the  middle  of  June  that  there 
were  scandalous  conditions  to  be  reformed 
in  their  own  establishments  for  prepared  food 
products  that  were  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
Any  existing  in  Chicago.  With  the  great 
growtli  of  our  own  population,  the  foreign 
market  for  our  meat  products  becomes  rela- 
tively less  each  year  and  lias  little  future. 
The  vast  grazing  plains  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public last  year  furnished  England  with  con- 
aid  erably  more  dressed  beef  than  was  pur- 
chased from  the  United  States,  although  five 
years  ago  England  imported  70  per  cent,  of 
lier  dressed  beef  from  the  United  States  and 
only  17  per  cent,  from  the  Argentine, — ac- 
cording to  figures  supplied  last  month  by 
American  meat  interests.  As  a  country  de- 
velops like  ours,  its  bread  and  meat  can  be 
aold  in  the  more  profitable  home  market,  and 
the  farmer  or  cattle  man  does  not  have  to 
-cross  broad  oceans  to  find  buyers  for  his  sur- 
plus. Since  the  quantitative  foreign  demand 
is  growing  much  less,  common  sense  would 
«eem  to  lay  stress  now  upon  the  question  of 
•quality.  Let  American  inspected  food  prod- 
ucts have  the  highest  standing  of  any  that 
-enter  the  European  market  and  they  will 
T>ring  correspondingly  good  prices.  In  such 
matters,  merit  is  what  wins  in  the  end. 
And  if  there  has  been  great  publicity  given 
in  Europe  to  the  charges  against  American 
packing  houses,  there  will  be  equal  publicity 
for  the  President's  plan  of  reform.  It  is  safe 
to  predict  that  in  the  near  future  the  Ameri- 
can output  will  stand  higher  in  European 
markets  than  ever  before. 

Meanwhile,  this  shake-up  in  the 
Void  em'  meat  business  will  puthealth  boards 
and  sanitary  authorities  on  their 
.guard  all  along  the  line,  and  everybody  will 
be  the  better  off  for  a  closer  watchfulness 
over  the  character  of  the  food  that  nourishes 
the  children  of  our  cities  and  towns.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Review  we  presented  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Food  Science  and  the  Pure- 
Food  Question,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  O. 
Brooks,  a  scientific  expert.  This  was  apropos 
of  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the  so-called 
"  Hey  burn  pure-food  bill."  This  measure  was 
still  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 


last  month  when  these  pages  were  closed  for 
the  press,  with  apparent  prospect  of  speedy 
passage.  Mr.  Brooks  assured  our  readers  that 
the  widespread  adulteration  of  food -supplies, 
while  very  objectionable  from  the  commercial 
and  economic  standpoint,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  se- 
riously deleterious  to  the  health  of  consumers. 
Thus,  it  is  wrong  to  water  the  milk-supply, 
but  it  is  not  a  poisonous  process.  Nor  is 
oleomargarine,  as  a  rule,  unhealthy  ;  while 
glucose  is  a  useful  food  product.  Yet  it  is 
clearly  wrong  to  palm  off  oleomargarine  for 
butter  ;  and  to  sell  glucose  for  honey  or  maple 
sugar  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  things  is 
not  defensible.  Pulverized  cocoanut  -  shells 
taken  in  small  quantities  are  not  harmful,  yet 
they  should  not  constitute  four-fifths  of  what 
the  people  buy  under  the  name  of  pepper. 
The  chicory  or  the  cereals  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  so  much  of  the  ground  coffee  sold 
on  the  market  do  not  undermine  the  human 
constitution  ;  yet  they  certainly  do  tend  to 
undermine  the  legitimate  trade  in  coffee. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  interest 
A Subject*1  *n  tne  wn°le  subject  of  food-sup- 
ply,  as  entering  into  commerce, 
our  readers  may  find  it  well  worth  while  to 
turn  back  to  the  April  number  of  the  Review 
and  study  this  remarkably  instructive  article 
by  Mr.  Brooks.  The  subject  in  general  is  one 
that  the  whole  world  seems  to  be  facing. 
France,  after  years  of  inquiry,  has  recently 
enacted  a  very  notable  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  against  adulterated  food 
articles,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  what  is  the 
more  difficult  half  of -the  problem, — namely, 
the  necessary  work  of  organizing  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  for.  the  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have 
now  in  almost  every  one  of  our  States  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  valuable  legislation  to 
prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  of  food- 
supplies  and  drugs,  and  the  sale  of  unwhole- 
some and  deleterious  articles.  The  trouble  is 
not  so  much  with  the  laws  as  with  the  wide- 
spread lack  of  the  effective  means  for  their 
enforcement.  This  must  come  about  with  the 
awakening  of  public  opinion  and  the  growth 
of  efficiency  in  our  State  and  local  systems  of 
governmental  administration.  Thus,  the  re- 
cent agitation  will  probably  give  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  to  the  meat-inspection,  under 
Illinois  and  Chicago  regulations,  from  that 
which  has  existed  heretofore.  In  like  manner 
State  insurance-supervision  throughout  the 
country  will  be  far  more  alert  than  before,  in 
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view  of  what  has  happened  within  the  past 
twelvemonth.  Such  are  the  more  or  less 
stormy  and  spasmodic  methods  by  which,  in 
a  free  republic  like  ours,  civilization  makes 
its  forward  march. 


The 


It    was   expected    that    Congress 
New 'state  of  would  ljave  completed  its  session 

Oklahoma.     before  the  lgt  of  July        gome  im. 

portant  measures  which  seemed  to  have  good 
prospects  in  December  have  gone  over  until 
next  winter.  One  of  these  is  the  Philippine 
tariff  bill,  and  another  is  the  treaty  with  San- 
to Domingo.  The  protracted  fight  over  the 
Statehood  question  ended  with  a  compromise 
of  the  chief  point  at  issue.  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  will  be  united  and  will 
speedily  enter  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. The  new  commonwealth  will  take  its. 
place  at  once  as  an  important  and  progressive 
State,  with  an  energetic  population,  a  rich 
soil,  and  a  variety  of  natural  resources.  One 
thing  will  make  it  different  from  any  other 
State,  and  that  is  its  large  Indian  population. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  care  to  be  reminded 
of  Mr.  Harvey's  article  in  last  month's  Review, 
entitled  "The  Indian  of  To-day  and  To-mor- 
row,"— written  with  particular  reference  to 
the  admission  of  this  new  State  and  to  the 
present  and  future  of  the  Indians  of  the  now 
disappearing  Indian  Territory.  There  are 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  of  these,  of  whom, 
in  round  figures,  36.000  are  Cherokees,  25,000 
Choctaws,  16,000  Creeks,  11,000  Chickasaws, 
and  3,000  Seminoles.  But  these  are  already 
very  largely  of  mixed  blood,  and  inasmuch 
as  they  are  living  Under  civilized  conditions, 
they  will  all  in  due  time  be  absorbed,  through 
intermarriage,  by  the  white  population.  But 
the  infusion  of  Indian  blood  must,  for  gener- 
ations to  come,  affect 
somewhat  the  racial 
type  of  the  eastern  half 
of  the  new  State. 

i 

'         M  A        The  great 

As  to  A         °.      . 

Arizona  and    Struggle  in 
New  Mexico.    Congre88 

was  over  the  admission 
of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Certain  local 
and  private  interests 
have  fought  to  keep 
them  separate,  with  a 
view  to  getting  them 
in  the  Union  ultimately 
as  two  separate  States. 
A  broad  public  policy 


demands  that  they  be  admitted  as  one  State  or 
not  at  all.  The  principal  motive  for  trying  to 
admit  them  now  as  one  State  is  the  everlasting 
recurrence  of  the  question,  and  the  feeling  that 
it  would  be  well  to  settle  the  matter  rightly 
and  have  it  done  with.  If  they  could  remain, 
by  agreement,  in  the  Territorial  status  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  to  come,  the  question  of 
their  admission  should  certainly  be  postponed. 
Under  the  compromise  agreed  upon,  the  people- 
of  the  two  Territories  are  to  vote  separately 
at  their  regular  election,  next  November, 
upon  the  question  whether  or  not  they  would 
like  to  be  united.  If  they  approve  of  the 
idea,  they  can  proceed  to  (5raft  a  constitution 
and  will  be  duly  admitted.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  these  two  Territories  have* 
their  present  bounds  merely  for  purposes  of 
temporary  administration.  The  making  of 
American  States  is  not  chiefly  a  matter  of 
local  preference,  but  rather  one  of  concern  to- 
the  whole  country.  It  appears  likely  that  locall 
and  special  interests  will  secure  a  vote  in  the 
Territories  next  fall  decidedly  against  union. 
In  that  case  the  situation  will  be  unchanged. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  last  ad- 
theSmoot  mission  of  a  State  to  the  Union, 
CaaG'  and  at  that  time  Utah  was  brought 
in.  For  a  long  time  Utah  had  been  kept  in 
the  Territorial  condition  because  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the» 
strong  objection  elsewhere  in  the  country  to 
some  of  the  tenets  and  institutions  of  Mor- 
monism.  At  length,  however,  the  Mormon 
Church  agreed  to  abandon  polygamy  both  in- 
theory  and  in  practice,  and  to  prohibit  it  in  the 
State  constitution.  There  was  a  clear  and 
definite  understanding  and  bargain  between* 
the  Mormons  of  Utah  and  the  people  of  the 
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There  was  no  charge  that  Mr.  Smoot  himself 
had  ever  been  a  polygamist.  The  minority 
of  the  committee,  taking  perhaps  a  more 
strictly  legal  view  of  the  affair,  could  not  find 
sufficient  reason  for  excluding  from  the  Senate 
a  man  whom  the  people  of  Utah  had  cho- 
sen to  represent  them.  Mr.  Smoot  is  regard- 
ed as  personally  a  man  of  excellent  charac- 
ter and  ability. 


Utah 


SENATOR  JULIUS  O.  BURROWS,  OF  MICHIGAN. 

(Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections.) 

United  States  to  the  effect  that  if  Utah  were 
allowed  to  become  a  State  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  regret  on  the  score  of  peculiar 
Mormon  tenets.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1903, 
Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  took  his  seat  as 
United  States  Senator  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Smoot  is  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  Strong  protests  against  his 
being  seated  came  from  Utah,  and  a  powerful 
demand  for  his  exclusion  took  organized  form 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  more 
than  three  years  the  agitation  has  been  car- 
ried on,  and  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  men  who  compose  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections  has  been 
given  to  hearings  upon  the  subject.  At 
length,  on  June  1,  the  committee  by  a  major- 
ity vote  decided  to  make  a  report  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Smoot's  exclusion.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michi- 
gan. Most  of.  the  Republican  members  of 
the  committee,  including  Senators  Foraker, 
Knox,  Beveridge,  Dillingham,  and  Hopkins, 
voted  as  a  minority.  Senator  Burrows  and 
those  who  supported  his  view  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Mormon  apostles,  as  the  full  gov- 
erning authority  of  the  Church,  had  continued 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and 
that  Mr.  Smoot  could  not  be  dissociated  from 
the  acts  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged. 


But  in  view  of  the  conditions  un- 
Was^Admitted  der  which  Utah  was  admitted,  the 
Too  Soon.  Mormons  of  Utah  were  guilty,  in 
the  moral  sense,  of  a  serious  breach  of  good 
faith  in  sending  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Church  to  make  laws  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  had  been  known  that  six 
or  seven  years  after  admission  Utah  would 
have  sent  a  Mormon  apostle  to  the  Senate, 
Statehood  could  not  possibly  have  been  se- 
cured. The  Senate  is  final  judge  of  the  fitness 
and  qualification  of  its  own  members.  The 
people  of  Utah  must  not  complain  of  high- 
handed treatment  in  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Smoot,  for  they  themselves  were  guilty  of 
high-handed  treatment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  when  they  brought  all  this  pro- 
tracted agitation  upon  themselves  by  sending 
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one  of  the  high  rulers  and  lawgivers  of  the 
Church  to  make  the  nation's  laws.  While 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Smoot,  the  issue  is  a  broad  one,  and  it  is 
not  American  public  opinion  that  is  chiefly  at 
fault.  The  whole  episode  simply  illustrates 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  far  too  easy-going 
in  the  admission  of  new  States.  Utah  came 
in  a  good  many  years  too  soon.  The  commit- 
tee's report  was  presented  on  June  11,  and  it 
was  understood  that  debate  and  final  action 
would  be  deferred  until  next  winter. 


There  was  fair  prospect,  but  not 
iuttenu*.    ent^re  certainty,  that  a   measure 

would  be  passed  changing  in  many 
ways  the  immigration  laws.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  bill  pending  last  month 
was  that  which  proposes  to  apply  a  rigid 
educational  test  to  foreigners  applying  for 
admission  to  this  country.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  more  than  a  million  immigrants 
have  been  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York 
alone,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  arrived 
at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  ports,  and  those  who  have 
come  by  way  of  Canada.  It  is  stated  that  if 
the  proposed  reading  and  writing  test  had 
been  in  force  during  this  past  year  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  would  have 
been  excluded.  Naturally,  the  influence  of 
steamship  companies  and  of  certain  other  in- 
terests have  been  at  work  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  a  measure  that  would  so  decidedly 
affect  the  volume  of  immigration  from  cer- 
tain countries.  While  ability  to  read  and 
write  one's  own  language  is  by  no  means 
conclusive  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  partic- 
ular immigrant,  it  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  superiority  when  taken  in  the 
average.  Under  existing  economic  condi- 
tions there  is  no  danger  of  our  failing  to 
receive  a  very  large  body  of  immigrants  each 
year,  even  if  the  existing  tests  are  made  de- 
cidedly more  severe. 

80a-u**i  ^e  maJorfoy  °f  the  Interoceanic 
oersua  Canals  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
UckCan*!.  nn<jer  ^q  leadership  of  Senator 
Kittredge,  of  South  Dakota,  reported  some 
weeks  ago  in  favor  of  constructing  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  on  the  sea- level  plan.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
country  has  at  all  changed  upon  that  subject. 
On  June  1 5,  the  House  voted  for  a  lock  canal, 
by  a  great  majority.  Taking  both  houses  of 
Congress  together,  it  is  probable  that  a  vast 
majority  favors  the   plan  of  a   canal   with 


HON.  WILLIA*  P1NKNEY  WHYTE,  OF  MARYLAND. 

locks,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  the  chief 
engineer.  A  canal  with  locks  would  have 
some  advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical navigation  that  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  set  forth..  The  sea-level  canal 
would  be  an  extremely  deep  and  narrow  cut, 
requiring  great  care  in  the  passing  of  large 
ships  going  in  opposite  directions.  The  canal 
at  a  higher  level,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
possess  a  number  of  miles  of  so-called  free 
navigation,  permitting  ships  to  pass  as  in  a 
lake.  There  are  other  considerations  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  practical  constructor 
that  are  decidedly  favorable  to  the  high-level 
plan.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  question 
may  be  settled  promptly,  and  that  construc- 
tion may  be  pushed  in  the  near  future,  with 
the  best  modern  methods. 


Changes 
in  the 
Senate. 


A  party  leader  of  great  promi- 
nence passed  away  last  month  in 
the  death  of  Senator  Arthur  P. 
Gorman,  of  Maryland.  Governor  Warfield 
promptly  appointed  the  Hon.  William  Pink- 
ney  Whyte  to  fill  the  vacant  seat.  Mr.  Whyte 
is  eighty-two  years  old,  and  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  identified  with  the  reform  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  Maryland  that  was 
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ber.  Party  lines  are  not  closely  drawn,  at 
present,  and  we  shall  see  in  this  year's  cam- 
paigning, as  we  saw  in  several  State  fights 
last  year,  some  instructive  evidences  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  action.  Early  in 
June,  the  State  election  held  in  Oregon  illus- 
trated the  non-partisan  tendency  of  the  day. 
With  five  or  six  exceptions,  all  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  new  Legislature  will  be 


COL.  HENRY  A.  DU  PONT. 

(The  new  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware.) 

always  in  opposition  to  the  Gorman  machine. 
Delaware  has  now  two  Senators,  the  vacant 
seat  having  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Col. 
Henry  A.  DuPont.  This  marks  the  final 
defeat  of  J.  Edward  Addicks,  who  for  so. 
many  years  has  fought  in  vain  to  have  him- 
self elected  to  the  Senate.  The  manner  in 
which  Addicks  went  down  to  Delaware  from 
Boston  and  undertook  to  capture  the  State, 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  has 
become  a  matter  of  political  history.  Col- 
onel DuPont's  election  is  admirable,  and  Del- 
aware is  to  be  congratulated.  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  sentence 
against  Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  who  had 
been  convicted  of  crime,  and  his  vacant 
seat  in  the  Senate  was  filled  last  month 
by  Governor  Hoch's  appointment  of  Judge 
Alfred  W.  Benson,  a  public  man  of  repute 
in  his  own  State,  but  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  country. 

•  .,.,    .     With  a  Congressional  election  in 
Political      -_  .  *»  .  .  ,  a.    . 

Notes  of  the  November,  and  a  number  of  State 

Season,  campaigns  to  be  fought,  the  polit- 
ical pot  has  already  begun  to  simmer  gently, 
although  it  will  not  boil  furiously  until  Septem- 


OOV.  GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  OF  OREGON. 

Republicans,  yet  Governor  Chamberlain,  a 
Democrat,  was  reelected  to  his  present  position. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  people,  no  party 
can  safely  afford  to  nominate  an  inferior 
candidate.  It  is  not  expected  by  any  one 
that  the  Republicans  will  retain  their  present 
large  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  they  keep  any  majority  at  all, 
the  credit  will  belong  to  the  President  more 
than  to  any  one  else.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  still  regarded  as  likely  that  Mr. 
William  R.  Hearst  will  obtain  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor.  The  Pennsylvania 
political  situation  will  be  followed  with  un- 
usual interest.  The  Republican  State  con- 
vention was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  June  6, 
and  was  dominated  by  Senator  Penrose,  who 
has  succeeded  the  late  Senator  Quay  as  head 
of  the  regular  Republican  organization.     The 
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HON.  EDWIN  8,  STUART. 

nominee  for  governor  is  the  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  mayor  of 
that  city.  Meanwhile,  the  reform  element  of 
the  Republicans  known  as  the  Lincoln  party 
had  held  its  convention  a  week  earlier  and 
named  its  own  ticket.  It  had  been  supposed 
that  Mayor  Weaver,  of  Philadelphia,  would 
be  named  for  governor,  but  the  convention 
selected  Louis  Emery,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
prominent  in  attacks  upon  corporation  abuses. 
It  had  been  thought  that  the  Lincoln  party 
men  would  withdraw  their  ticket  if  the  regu- 
lars should  name  acceptable  candidates,  but, 
as  matters  stand,  both  tickets  will  probably 
stay  in  the  field.  Farther  West,  there  was 
great  interest  last  month  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Iowa  State  Republican  con- 
vention that  will  be  held  on  August  1  at  Des 
Moines.  Governor  Cummins,  who  is  a  can- 
didate for  renomination,  continues  to  advocate 
tariff  reform  and  reciprocity.  His  chief  oppo- 
nent is  Hon.  George  D.  Perkins,  of  Sioux 
City,  who  holds  Secretary  Shaw's  so-called 
"  stand  pat "  views  on  the  tariff  question. 


The  Mining 

Riot 
In  Mexico. 


Those  countries  of  Latin  America 
directly  to  our  southward  have 
been  engaging  public  attention 
during  the  past  few  weeks  to  a  greater  extent 
than  for  many  months  before.  In  the  first 
days  of  June  what  threatened  to  be  an  inter- 


national affair  or  importance  occurred  in  the 
Ubor  and  mine  riots  at  Cananea,  in  the  state 
djf  Sonora,  Mexico.  This  town,  which  is  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Texas 
border,  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  mining 
district,  large  quantities  of  copper,  particu- 
larly, being  mined.  The  exploitation  of  the 
region  is  made  possible  chiefly  by  means  of 
American  capital,  one  of  the  largest  operating 
factors  being  the  corporation  known  as  the 
Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany, of  which  Col.  W.  C.  Greene,  a  well- 
known  Wall  Street  operator,  is  president. 
sThe  town  of  Cananea  has  a  population  of 
"about  23,000,  of  which  5,000  are  Americans. 
A  riot,  precipitated  by  the  striking  of  5,000 
Mexican  miners  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  their  demand  for  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $3.50  to  $5  a  day,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  some  forty  persons,  six  of  them  being 
Americans,  and  in  the  destruction  of  much 
property.  Although  the  trouble  was  finally 
settled  by  the  vigorous  action  of  Colonel 
Kosterlitzky,  of  the  Mexican  mounted  police, 
the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  appeal 
of  Governor  Ysabel,  of  the  state  of  Sonora 
(before  the  arrival  of  Mexican  rurales),  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  military  assist- 
ance. Secretary  Taft  checked,  on  the  Texas 
border,  scfme  companies  of  cavalry  who  re- 
sponded to  the  Mexican  governor's  appeal.  At 
the  latter's  request,  however,  an  armed  posse 
from  Bisbee,  Arizona,  actually  crossed  the* 
border  and  offered  their  services.  Whether, 
as  claimed  by  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
disturbance  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  revolu- 
tionist junta  in  St.  Louis  working  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diaz  regime  or  was  merely  an 
expression  of  race  hatred,  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  correctness  of  the  diplomatic  attitudes 
of  both  Mexico  City  and  Washington. 


8outh 


On  the  South  American  continent 
aneTcentrai  the  all  -  engrossing  topic  during 
America.  june  wag  £ue  approaching  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
will  begin  its  sessions  on  July  15.  Secretary 
Root,  who  expects  to  sail  from  New  York 
early  in  the  present  month,  will  attend  some 
of  the  conferences.  This  Review  hopes  to 
present  in  an  early  number  a  comprehensive 
descriptive  article  on  Brazil  and  its  resources, 
which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
articles  on  South  American  countries  al- 
ready printed.  In  Venezuela,  General  Castro, 
despite  newspaper  announcements  to  the  con- 
trary, is  still  officially  a  private  citizen,  al- 
though he  will  undoubtedly  resume  the  presi- 
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dency  before  long.  Argentina  is  prosperous. 
Her  Congress  began  its  sessions  on  May  12, 
the  chair  being  occupied  by  Dr.  Figueroa 
Alcorta.  The  latest  census,  just  published, 
gives  the  republic  a  total  population  of  slightly 
mflre  than  six  millions.  Cuba  continues  to 
progress  and  develop.  The  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  long  pending  because  its 
provisions  were  disapproved  by  American 
commercial  interests,  has  at  last  been  ratified 
in  the  Senate,  with  amendments  which  will 
probably  cause  its  rejection  by  the  British 
Government.  What  at  first  appeared  to  be  a 
real  revolution  began  in  Guatemala  in  the  • 
middle  of  last  month,  by  the  attempts  of  Gen- 
erals Barillas  and  Toledo  and  quite  a  respect- 
able force  of  insurgents  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Cabrera.  It  will  be 
unfortunate  if  the  Cabrera  administration, 
which  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  country, 
is  overthrown.  In  Panama,  the  chief  ques- 
tion of  interest  during  the  past  few  weeks 
was  the  elections  of  June  24  and  July  1  and 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Panama  munici- 
pal council  asking  the  friendly  assistance  of 
the  American  authorities  to  "guarantee  an 
honest  election."  Of  course,  the  Washington 
authorities  could  not  take  the  action  desired, 
and  events  demonstrated  that  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  force  was  not  necessary. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  still  en- 

of  the  British  grossed  with  the  hotly  contested 
r</«cat/onfi///.campaign   over  tlie   Liberal  gov. 

ernment's  education  bill,  which  (late  in  May) 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to 
understand  the  bitter  and  uncompromising 
antagonism  of  the  majority  of  the  Anglican 
clergy  to  this  measure,  which,  as  we  outlined 
in  these  pages  last  month,  really  favors  no  spe- 
cial denominational  methods,  but  simply  pro- 
vides for  "  simple  Bible  teaching"  in  the  public 
schools  and  permits  "denominational  teach- 
ing" outside  of  school  hours  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  demand  it.  Mr.  Birrell's  state- 
ment, in  the  debate  over  the  second  reading, 
in  favor  of  making  moral  instruction  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  secular  curriculum  of  the 
schools  completes  the  evidence  that  the  Lib- 
eral government  is  not  trying  to  secularize 
the  schools,  but  simply  to  undenominationalize 
them.  At  every  step  the  progress  of  the  bill 
is  fiercely  contested  by  the  churchmen,  and 
early  in  June  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
clergymen  and  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions journeyed  from  Lancaster  to  London  to 
protest  against  its  passage.     The  actual  vote 


at  the  second  reading  has  demonstrated  that, 
although  reported  to  be  opposed  to  the  meas- 
ure, the  British  Labor  party  is  really  willing 
to  be  counted  in  its  favor.  After  passing  its 
third  reading  in  the  Commons  (in  the  middle 
of  June),  the  bill  was  scheduled  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  third  week  of  the 
present  month. 

The  Irish  question  is  pressing  its 
Happenings  in  way  to  the  fore  in  England. 
Great  Britain.  Lftte  in  May  Mr  Bryce  (Secretary 

for  Ireland)  introduced  in  the  Commons  a 
government  measure  authorizing  the  loan 
of  $22,500,000  to  provide  some  twenty-five 
thousand  cottages  for  Irish  laborers.  The 
increasing  unpopularity  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  which  has  already  rejected  several  of 
the  bills  overwhelmingly  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons, is  humorously  set  forth  by  the  artist 
of  the  Morning  Leader  in  the  cartoon  which 
we  reproduce.  Two  or  three  important  con- 
ventions in  London,  during  the  past  month, 
have  been  of  international  significance.  Prom- 
inent among  these  should  be  mentioned  the 
International  Miners'  Congress,  which  has  de- 
clared for  an  international  eight-hour  day  and 
for  an  international  membership  card.  The 
British  capital  has  also  had  a  medical  confer- 
ence on  tuberculosis,  and  during  the  coming 
month  an  interparliamentary  conference  will 
be  held  in  London.  Of  personal  interest,  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  were  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tions and  performances  of  the  celebrated  Eng- 


THE  IX)RD8  AND  LABOR. 

John  Workman,  M.P. :  "  Now  then,  my  Lord.    You'U 
get  hurt  if  you  don't  move." 

From  the  Morning  Leader  (London). 
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"frHE  FIR8T  CITIZEN  Or  NEW  ZEALAND." 

(The  late  Ne  w  Zealand  Premier,  Richard  John  Seddon.) 

lish  actress,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  promises 
to  visit  this  country  early  next  year,  and  the 
universally  regretted  death  of  Michael  Davitt, 
the  Irish  leader,  whose  career  we  outline  on 
another  page  this  month. 


Mem  Zealand 
and  Other 
Colonies. 


In  her  colonies,  Britain  seems 
fated  never  to  be  without  her 
troubles.  Business  depression  and 
political  uncertainty  in  the  Rand  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  pending  the  crystallization  of 
the  Liberal  policy  toward  South  Africa,  while 
the  war  with  the  Zulus  in  Natal  still  goes  on,  . 
although  it  is  reported  that  the  leader  of  the 
natives,  Chief  Bambata,  was  killed  early  in 
June.  The  long-heralded  colonial  conference, 
it  is  now  declared,  will  be  held  in  London  in 
April  next.  Since  the  last  colonial  conference 
(in  the  summer  of  1902),  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
tariff  plan  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  ap- 
proved in  some  quarters,  and  condemned  in 
array  others.  Canada  has  developed,  and 
there  have  been  changes  in  conditions  in  New- 
foundland, in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements ;  South  Africa  has  begun  a  new  life  ; 
and  in  the  South  Seas  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  have  passed  through  new  phases  in 
governmental  experiments.  In  Australia,  the 
recently  adopted  Commerce  Act,  making  com- 


pulsory a  description  on  dietary  articles,  be- 
came effective  on  June  8,  and  its  provisions 
are  of  importance  to  American  exporters. 
Early  in  June,  "  the  first  citizen  of  New  Zea- 
land," Richard  John  Seddon,  premier  of  the 
colony,  died,  in  his,  sixty-second  year.  Mr. 
Seddon,  popularly  known  as  "  Digger  Dick," 
was  a  man  of  great  independence,  although 
of  somewhat  contradictory  character.  He 
succeeded  in  steering  the  young  colony  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  capitalism  and  social- 
ism, and  it  is  due  to  him,  chiefly,  that  New 
Zealand  has  succeeded  in  almost  working  out 
a  series  of  legislative  experiments  having  for 
their  aim  the  prevention  of  the  piling  up  of 
big  fortunes  and  making  it  easy  for  wage- 
earners,  small  farmers,  and  modest  business 
men  to  amass  a  competence.  The  industrial 
and  commercial  progress  of  New  Zealand,  by 
the  way,  will  receive  emphasis  and  illustra- 
tion at  the  coming  international  exhibition 
which  will  be  held  in  the  prosperous  city  of 
Christchurch,  beginning  November  1,  next, 
and  continuing  for  six  months. 

An  international  event  of  great 
andiRusaia.  imPort  anc*  unusual  interest  is 
promised  in  the  contemplated  visit 
(in  July)  of  the  British  North  Sea  and  Channel 
squadrons  to  Kronstadt,  which,  it  is  believed 
by  students  of  European  politics,  will  herald 
the  completion  of  an  Anglo-Russian  entente- 
cordiale.  Special  festivities  will  take  place  at 
the  Russian  naval  station  and  at  the  capital, 
and,  in  August  or  September,  a  Russian  squad- 
ron will  pay  a  return  visit  to  Portsmouth. 
According  to  present  plans,  several  French 
warships  will  accompany  the  British  vessels  to 
Kronstadt,  and,  most  highly  picturesque  fea- 
ture of  all,  when  the  Russians  come  to  Ports- 
mouth on  their  return  visit  it  is  planned  to  have 
several  Japanese  battleships  present.  Thus, 
England  and  Japan  as  allies  will  meet  allied 
France  and  Russia  in  the  ways  of  peace.  The 
significance  of  this  hoped  for  and  now  possible 
Anglo-Russian  understanding  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  its  influence  on  the  world's  peace. 
At  the  present  moment  there  is  probably  no 
more  vital  interest  to  Great  Britain  than  the 
restoration  of  Russia  as  a  European  factor. 
"Her  impotence  is  a  profound  anxiety,  be- 
cause it  unloosens  appetites  and  ambitions  in 
central  Europe  which  she  alone  can  curb," — 
(the  solemn  dictum  of  the  editor  of  the  National 
Review), — by  which  we  are  to  understand  Ger- 
many. This  mutual  distrust  of  England  and 
Germany — in  the  press — is  becoming  one  of 
the  real  danger-points  in  European  politics. 
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Comte  de  Man,  the  Catholic 
leader. 


M.  Sarrien,  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Justice. 


M.  Janres,  the  "head  and  front  of 
French  socialism." 


A  FEW  OF  THE  BEST-KNOWN  FRENCH  POLITICAL  FIGURES  OF  TO-DAY. 


The  visit  to  London  (in  May)  of  the 
AnXm9nltteaan  burgomasters  of  a  number  of  Ger- 
man cities,  and  the  pleasure  trip  (in 
June)  of  forty  German  editors  to  the  British 
capital,  however,  have  been  gratifying  evi- 
dences of  the  friendly  feeling  which,  despite 
the  declarations  of  some  of  the  editors  them- 
selves, really  exists  between  the  British  and  Ger- 
man peoples.  Britain's  sincere  wish  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  armaments  was  evident  in 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  response  to  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.  P.  (referred  to  in  these 
pages  last  month),  endeavoring  to  place  Eng- 
lishmen on  record  in  favor  of  such  a  reduc- 
tion, in  which  the  foreign  minister  declared 
that  now  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  na- 
tional expenditure  could  be  reduced  consider- 
ably without  endangering  national  safety.  He 
hinted  that  the  government  might  take  the 
initiative  in  proposing  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments by  international  agreement  at  the  com- 
ing Hague  conference,  and  he  explained  the 
resolution  as  an  intimation  to  other  govern- 
ments that  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  take 
the  lead.  Much  of  the  success  of  British 
diplomacy  during  the  past  few  years  has  un- 
doubtedly been  due  to  the  personality  and  ef- 
forts of  King  Edward  VII.,  whose  influence 
and  reputation  as  a  working  statesman  have 
earned  the  respect  of  the  world.  His  services 
to  Europe  have  been  successful  and  important, 
since  he  has  everywhere  acted  as  a  peace- 
maker. Already  he  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing France,  Italy,  and  Spain  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  England,  and  he  is  now,  if  reports 
are  to  be  believed,  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
remove  causes  of  distrust  between  England 
and  Germany. 


'The 


In  a  number  of  unostentatious  hut 
Unconquerable  convincing  ways  the  French  peo- 
French  spirit."  ple  are  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that,  in  spite  of  many  political  and  industrial 
obstacles,  and  in  the  face  of  an  almost  sta- 
tionary birth  rate,  they  have  not  lojst  their 
position  as  a  great  power.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  short  weeks  they  have  demonstrated  their 
vitality  and  sanity  by  the  moderate  but  vigor- 
ous solution  of  more  than  one  labor  problem. 
(We  described  this  in  detail  last  month.)  By 
an  orderly  election  the  republic  triumphed 
over  its  enemies  (the  government's  final  safe 
majority  being  405)  ;  the  nation's  approval 
of  the  republic's  attitude  on  the  Church  ques- 
tion has  convinced  the  Vatican  that  good 
French  Catholics  had  better  obey  the  sepa- 
ration law ;  certain  economic  and  financial 
world-conditions,  helped  by  the  shrewdness 
and  thrift  of  French  investors  (Mr.  Charles 
F.  Speare  surveys  this  situation  on  page  71 
this  month),  have  made  Paris  supersede  Lon- 
don as  the  banking  center  of  the  world  ;  the 
first  visible  sign  of  France's  triumph  in  the 
Moroccan  controversy  with  Germany  is  the 
choice  of  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the  international 
Moroccan  bank  to  be  organized  under  the 
terms  of  the  Algeciras  conference  ;  French 
doctors  have  elaborated  a  real  method  of  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  by  vaccina- 
tion ;  and,  not  to  forget  some  minor  triumphs 
of  Frenchmen  and  French  industry,  the 
greatest  number  of  victories  in  the  athletic 
games  at  Athens  (counting  minor  events  as 
well  as  the  games  in  the  Stadium)  were  won 
by  Frenchmen,  and  the  new  transatlantic 
liner  La  Provence,  in  her  trip  to  Havre  (fin- 
ished   on   June    6)   beat   the   German   liner 
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11.  Paul  Domner,  a  leader  of  the 
Radicals. 


!£•  Berteaux,  civilian  ex-Minister 
of  War. 


M.  Paul  Deronlede,  editor  and 
agitator. 


SKETCHED  FROM  LIFE  BY  NOEL  DOBVILLE,  ARTIST  OF  "  I/ILLUSTRATION,"  OF  PARIS. 


Deutschland  in  a  spirited  race  across  the 
ocean.  The  budget  deficiency  of  the  repub- 
lic, which  is  quite  large  this  year,  is  to  be 
made  up,  the  present  government  plans,  by 
a  revision  of  the  impost  system  and  probably 
the  imposition  of  an  income  tax.  Of  special 
interest  to  Americans  were  the  departure 
from  Paris,  on  June  15,  of  Mr.  Walter  Well- 
man,  who  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  pages,  with  his  dirigible  balloon  America 
for  Troinso,  Norway,  whence  he  will  leave 
as  soon  as  possible  on  his  long-planned  expe- 


Sefior  Moret,  Spain.  Signer  GioUtti,  Italy. 

TWO  RECENTLY  CHOSEN  EUROPEAN  PREMIERS. 


dition  in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  and  the  de- 
parture from  New  York  for  the  French  capital 
of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  after  an  eminently 
successful  tour,  financially  and  artistically,  of 
American  cities.  Mme.  Bernhardt  finds  us 
very  much  improved  since  her  first  visit, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  4<  are  really  making  a  unified 
nation  out  of  a  mass  of  all  sorts  of  races." 

/»  u,   ,      Cabinet  chances  in  Austria,  Spain, 

Cabinet  ©    .  >        * 

Changes  on    and    Italy   during   the   past    few 

the  Continent.  weekB    h&yQ   been   due    to    wiJejy 

differing  causes.  The  resignation  of  the 
Swedish  ministry  and  the  formation  of  a  con- 
servative government,  under  Mr.  Lindman, 
were  due  to  matters  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, and  were  not  of  prime  significance. 
Court  etiquette,  it  seems,  demanded  that  upon 
King  Alfonso's  marriage  and  the  accession  of 
Princess  Ena  to  the  Spanish  throne  as  Queen 
Victoria  the  Spanish  ministry  resign.  Senor 
Moret,  the  former  premier,  was  at  once  re- 
appointed, and  consented  to  serve.  In  Aus- 
tria, the  sudden  accession  to  the  premiership 
of  Baron  Max  Vladimir  von  Beck,  a  high 
official  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  was  the 
result  of  a  long-drawn-out  struggle  between 
the  Hungarians  and  the  crown.  Baron  von 
Beck,  whose  ministry  is  a  coalition  one,  com- 
posed of  officials  and  representatives  of  the 
German,  Polish,  and  Czech  parties,  succeed- 
ed the  month-old  ministry  of  Prince  Conrad 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfurst.  The  new  govern- 
ment will  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  project 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Hungary  on  the 
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The  German  Kaiser. 


The  Italian  King. 


The  Austrian  Emperor. 


THE  ALLIKD  MONARGHS  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE. 


tariff  question.  In  Italy,  the  Sonnino  minis- 
try went  out  of  office  (in  the  middle  of  May) 
because  of  the  demand  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  for  a  new  general  election.  The 
new  cabinet  is  headed  by  Signor  Giolitti,  and 
includes  such  well-known  Italian  statesmen 
as  Signors  Tittoni,  Mirabello,  and  Fusinato. 

Yttaln       The  cordial  telegraphic  reply  of 

of  the  Triple  the  Italian  King  (on  June  6)  to 

Alliance.     the  joint  me8gage  0f  Kaiser  Wil- 

helm  and  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  regarding  the 
Triple  Alliance  is  looked  upon  in  high  political 
quarters  throughout  Europe  as  evidence  that 
Italy's  friendship  and  admiration  for  France 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  indicating  any  weak- 
ening of  the  bonds  of  the  Dreibund.  A  few 
day 8  after  this  exchange  of  royal  telegrams 
the  Austrian  foreign  minister,  Count  Golu- 
chowski,  made  an  important  official  review  of 
the  relations  between  the  three  powers,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
as  strong  as  ever.  The  bonds  of  alliance  "are 
the  keystone  of  that  political  system  which 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  whose  continuance  constitutes  an 
eminent  pledge  of  the  peace  of  the  whole 
European  continent."  To  this,  he  added,  is 
"  effectually  attached  an  understanding  with 
Russia  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  ques- 
tions affecting  the  Near  East."     The  highly 


important  and  powerful  partnership  of  the 
great  powers  of  central  Europe  known  as  the 
Triple  Alliance  has  been  a  significant  factor 
in  the  political  status  of  the  continent  for 
almost  two  decades.  Its  reaffirmation  just  at 
the  present  is  looked  upon  as  a  warning  to 
the  reported  Anglo- Russian  understanding — 
which  may  or  may  not  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  will  not  be  unimportant  to  note  here 
that  his  Majesty  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of 
Italy  was  made  an  LL.D.  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  its  commencement,  last  month. 
This  monarch  took  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  International  Postal  Congress  recently 
held  at  Rome,  which  we  discuss  in  another 
paragraph  in  this  department. 

»   o     ,  u  A  recrudescence  of  anarchist  ac- 

THe  Spanish    M .    .  _.       .        .      __  _     . 

Marriage     tivity  in  England,  France,  Italy, 

and  Tragedy.  &nd  gpain>  during  ApriJ  and  May?  . 

culminated,  in  the  last-named  country,  in  the 
bomb-throwing  at  King  Alfonso's  wedding 
(May  31),  as  a  result  of  which  twenty-four 
persons  lost  their  lives.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  XIII.  and 
his  English  fiancee,  the  Princess  Ena  of  Bat- 
tenberg,  who  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
Queen  Victoria,  were  conducted  with  all  the 
magnificence  and  picturesque  display  charac- 
teristic of  Spanish  court  functions.  The 
courts  and  governments  of  all  the  principal 
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countries  of  the  world  were  represented  at 
this  personal  union  of  the  British  and  Spanish 
royal  houses.  The  union  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant, since  the  groom  is  the  grandson  of 
Queen  Isabella  and  the  bride  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Queen  Victoria,  and  their  mar- 
riage brings  into  formal  friendship  the  two 
European  powers  which,  beginning  with  the 
deadly  conflict  three  centuries  ago  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  been  for  many  gen- 
erations separated  by  differences  of  national- 
ity and  religious,  political,  and  social  organ- 
ization. The  presence  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Whitridge,  the  special  envoy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  warm  welcome  he  received, 
was  generally  recognized  as  marking  the  of- 
ficial reconciliation  between  the  two  countries. 
The  young  Queen,  by  her  personal  qualities 
and  beauty,  has  already  won  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  Spanish  people. 

_    .  _t         After  the  ceremony  in  the  church 

Bomb  Thrown      .  ^         ~  i  ■   i 

at  the       of  San  Geronimo,  which  was  per- 
King'B  Coach.  formed  by  Cardinal  Sancha,   the 

Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  All 
Spain,  the  wedding  procession  began  its  march 


to  the  royal  palace.  While  passing  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  not  far  from  the  church,  in  the 
Calle  Mayor  (the  Grand  Street),  a  bomb,, 
wrapped  in  roses,  was  thrown  from  the  bal- 
cony of  a  house  (by  a  tragic  coincidence,  the 
building  was  owned  by  the  Dowager-Queen 
Christina,  mother  of  the  King),  which  struck 
directly  in  front  of  the  royal  couple  and  ex- 
ploded with  terrific  violence,  instantly  killing 
or  wounding  twenty-four  persons  and  seri- 
ously injuring  seventy  or  eighty  more.  King 
Alfonso's  life  was  saved  by  a  mere  acci- 
dent, the  bomb  itself  being  deflected  by  an 
electric-light  wire  and  the  portion  which 
struck  the  young  monarch  in  the  breast  being 
turned  aside  by  the  chain  of  one  of  the  deco- 
rations which  he  wore.  The  Queen's  bridal 
dress  was  torn,  and  spattered  with  blood. 
The  King  manifested  great  coolness  and  self- 
control,  and  escorted  his  bride  to  another  car- 
riage through  the  wreck  of  the  royal  coach. 
Indeed,  his  courage  and  dignity  on  this  occa- 
sion have  accomplished  the  opposite  of  what 
the  anarchist's  bomb  was  intended  to  bring 
about.  It  has  deepened  the  regard  of  the 
Spanish  people  for  both  their  monarchs. 


!  CALLS  MAYOR,  THE  STREET  IN  MADRID,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN    IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  BOMB  HAD 
BEEN  THROWN  AT  KINO  ALFONSO  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
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The  assassin  escaped  from  the 
of  the  Bomb-  house,  but  was  finally  apprehend- 
nrower.  e(j  a  g^.^  distance  beyond  the 
Spanish  capital,  where,  after  some  struggle, 
he  shot  himself.  He  was  one  Manual  (or 
Mateo)  Morales,  son  of  a  rich  manufactur- 
er living  near  Barcelona,  and  his  deed  was 
prompted  by  anarchistic  ideas  imbibed  during 
an  association  with  German  anarchists.  While 
the  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  has  gone 
out  to  the  Spanish  royal  pair,  a  number  of 
journals  devoted  to  anarchism  published 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  in  London, 
have  come  out  defending  the  deed  of  Morales 
and  expressing  regret  that  the  bomb  did  not 
destroy    its    intended    victims.     The    police 


THEIR  MAJESTIES,  THE  KINO  AND  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

have  unearthed  in  London,  Rome,  some  of 
the  smaller  German  cities,  and  Paterson,  N.  J., 
evidences  of  a  widespread  plot  to  assassinate 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  King  Alfonso 
himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  unsuccessful  bomb-throwing  in 
Paris  last  year.  Such  murderous  attacks  are 
not  only  atrocious  and  revolting  to  the  sense 
of  the  civilized  world,  they  are  ineffective 
and  puerile.  This  attempt  to  murder,  on  the 
day  of  her  wedding,  an  innocent  girl  who  was 
a  member  of  the  British  royal  house  will,  it 
is  hoped,  influence  the  British  Government  to 
see  that  hereafter  London,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  one  of  the  centers  for  anarchist  plots, 
shall  assume  the  same  attitude  toward  these 
plagues  of  society  as  that  held  by  the  Con- 
tinental European  capitals.  It  would  seem  to 
be  high  time  for  another  international  con- 
ference on  anarchism. 


_.    .  A  congress  of  the  greatest  impor- 

tionai  Postal  tance  to  the  world  in  general  has 
Congress.  i)een  conducting  its  deliberations 
modestly  and  quietly  in  the  Italian  capital. 
We  refer  to  the  International  Postal  Congress, 
whose  conclusions  have  been  a  useful  and 
practical  contribution  to  internationalism. 
In  the  first  place,  the  international  letter 
weight  unit  has  been  raised  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  making  the  rate  five  cents 
(or  its  equivalent  in  the  money  of  other 
countries)  for  the  first  ounce  and  three  cents 
for  each  additional  ounce.  There  is  also  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  an  international  stamp, 
in  the  form  of  an  international  postal  order, 
for  five  cents,  which  will  be  exchangeable  for 
a  stamp  of  the  same  value  in  any  country  of 
the  union, — this  for  "  return  "  postage.  A 
number  of  proposals  were  made  to  reduce  the 
unit  from  five  cents  to  four  (the  British  "  tup- 
pence "),  but  these  were  defeated.  Our  own 
currency  system  prevents  our  taking  much 
interest  in  this  proposal,  since  a  nickel  is  a 
much  more  convenient  unit  than  four  cents. 
The  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  result  in 
a  great  extension  of  the  postal  business 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  in  all  proba- 
bility thereby  increase  the  revenues  of  the 
post-offices  in  all  civilized  countries.  The 
international  postal  exchange  order  marks  an 
interesting  advance  in  the  peaceful  business 
relations  between  nations.  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  the  germ  of  the  international 
currency  of  the  future. 

Recent      *^ie  or^er^7  progress  of  constitu- 
Evente  in    tional  government  in  the  German 

Germany.      Empire  wa8  gljgfctly  disturbed,  late 

in  May,  by  the  somewhat  sensational  debate 
in  the  Reichstag  over  the  supplementary 
estimates  for  the  empire's  Southwest  African 
war  with  the  Herreros,  which  still  drags 
along.  After  a  lively  tilt  between  Socialist 
and  government  leaders,  the  Kaiser's  project, 
engineered  by  Chancellor  von  Bulow,  to 
create  a  colonial  secretaryship,  while  accepted 
in  principle,  was  practically  defeated  by  the 
rejection  of  the  credit  for  salary.  The  new 
navy  bill  for  increasing  the  tonnage  of  battle- 
ships and  cruisers,  and  providing  for  six  new 
cruisers  for  foreign  service,  has  passed  its 
third  reading  and  will  be  voted  upon  at  the 
next  session.  On  May  31  the  parliament  ad- 
journed until  the  middle  of  November.  Ger- 
man finances  continue  to  be  a  puzzle  to  the 
Kaiser  and  his  advisers.  The  proposed 
finance-reform  bill,  which  elaborates  the  Em- 
peror's new  tax  scheme,  has  passed  its  third 
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reading  in  both  houses,  and  will  also  be  strictly  political  business,  and  the  Norwegian 
voted  upon  at  the  next  session.  The  Prus-  coronation  as  the  patriotic  celebration  of  a 
,sian  education  bill  is  still  fiercely  debated,  nation's  rebirth.  In  the  Balkan  caldron, 
It  aims  at  a  radi- 
cal reform  of  the 
elementary- 
school  system  of 
the  entire  king- 
dom in  the  direc- 
tion of  seculari- 
zation of  instruc- 
tion. Interesting 
occurrences  i  n 
American -Ger- 
man relations 
during  the  past 
few  weeks  have 
been  the  address 
of  Baron  von 
Stern  burg,  Ger- 
man ambassador 
at  Washington 
(afterward  pub- 
lished in  the 
North  American 
Review),  on  the 
aims  and  future 
of  German  immi- 
grants to  South 
America  and  the 
painting  of  the 
portraits  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, 
Dr.  Butler,  and 
Professor  Bur- 

gess,    of    Colum-                    KING  haakon  and  queen  maud  of  norway  and  little  prince  olat. 
bia,  for  the  Roose- 
velt Room  at  the  University  of  Berlin.    These  which  continues  to  seethe,  we  note  a  political 
portraits  we  reproduce  elsewhere  this  month,  crisis  between  Greece  and  Roumania  (which 

could  not  possibly  go  to  war,  because  they 
Important  and  interesting  events  are  separated  on  land  by  another  nation,  and 
1[v!nt"  for  European  royalty  during  May  because  there  is  no  possible  water  communica- 
o/tk«  Month.  an(j  june  were  the  presence  tion  between  their  navies)  and  the  dismissal 
of  a  number  of  Continental  monarchs  (and  by  King  Peter  of  Ser via  from  his  army  of  the 
the  British  King)  at  the  athletic  games  at  five  regicide  officers  concerned  (three  years 
Athens  ;  the  marriage,  at  Madrid,  of  King  ago)  in  the  murder  of  King  Alexander  and 
Alfonso  of  Spain  to  Princess  Ena  of  Batten-  Queen  Draga,  which  Great  Britain  had  ac- 
berg  ;  the  visit  of  the  German  Kaiser  to  cepted  as  justification  for  resuming  diplomatic 
Vienna,  followed  by  the  reaffirmation  of  the  relations  with  the  Belgrade  government.  Our 
Triple  Alliance  by  imperial  and  royal  sanction  own  relations  with  Turkey  entered  upon  a 
from  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome  ;  and  the  new  phase  last  month  with  the  elevation  of 
coronation,  on  June  22,  in  the  old  historic  our  ministry  at  Constantinople  to  an  embassy, 
town  of  Trondhjem,  of  King  Haakon  VII.  of  Minister  John  G.  A.  Leishman  becomes  our 
Norway.  The  Athens  occasion  might  be  first  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  He  will  now 
characterized  as  an  international  holiday,  the  be  in  a  position  to  deal  much  more  easily  and 
royal  Spanish  marriage  as  a  festival  which  effectively  with  the  various  vexed  and  long- 
ended  in  a  tragedy,  the  Kaiser's  visit  to  the  standing  questions  between  the  United  States 
capital  of  his  Austrian  ally  as  a  matter  of  and  Turkey. 
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Alyadin,  the  eloquent  leader  of  the 
peasants. 


Nabukov,  a  leader  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats. 


Rodichev,  orator  of  the  **  Intel-. 
1  actuals." 


THBBB  OF  THE  ABLEST  PARLIAMENTARIANS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 


Progress  of  ^e  net  re8U^  °*  tne  nrst  montn 
ths  Russian  of  parliamentary  government  in 
Evolution.  RUg8ja  8eems  to  be,  so  far  as  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  concerned,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Duma  and  a  deepening  and 
intensifying  hatred  for  the  old  regime,  which 
ignores  the  existence  of  a  Russian  parliament 
and  still  attempts  to  shelter  itself  behind  the 
bayonets  of  the  army.  The  terrible  massacre 
of  Jews  at  Bialystok  in  the  first  part  of  June 
(conservative  accounts  put  the  deaths  at  be- 
tween 400  and  500),  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  empire,  in  almost  all  of  which  actual 
participation  by  the  troops  and  government 
officials  has  been  proven,  and  the  revolt  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  widely  separated  mili- 
tary points,  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, which  is  verging  rapidly  upon  civil  war. 
Jew-baiting  by  official  instigation  is  always 
the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  Russian  repres- 
sion. In  this  case  the  special  investigating 
committee  which  was  at  once  sent  out  by  the 
Duma  has  secured  indubitable  proofs  of  official 
connivance  and  participation  in  the  outrages 
of  the  mob.  The  police  instigator  of  the  Bia- 
lystok massacre  has,  moreover,  been  promoted 
"  for  his  loyalty."  The  agrarian  situation  has 
become  worse ;  starving  peasants  are  burning 
estates  and  villages  ;  murder,  robbery,  and 
outrage  are  on  the  increase  ;  and  the  labor 
organizations  are  talking  of  another  general 
strike.  The  financial  condition  of  the  national 
government  is  progressively  on  the  decline. 
(On  June  1 1  Russian  imperial  bonds  touched 
72,  the  lowest  point  since  before  the  Japanese 
War.)     The  mutterings  of  discontent  in  the 


army  and  navy  have  reached  the  Cossacks  and 
the  regiments  of  the -guard.  Meanwhile,  the 
Czar  plays  tennis  at  Peterhof.  He  shows  his 
utter  incapacity  to  grasp  the  situation  by  hand- 
ing (on  June  1 8)  to  Premier  Goremykin  a  ukase 
dissolving  the  Duma,  leaving  a  blank  space 
for  his  reactionary  premier  to  fill  in  the  date. 
At  the  same  hour  Mr.  Kokoshkine,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in  the 
parliament,  boldly  announces  in  open  session  : 

If  it  dares  to  fight,  the  government  can,  of  course, 
disperse  the  parliament ;  but  the  victory  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy would  only  be  temporary.  It  would  in- 
evitably be  followed  shortly  by  a  bloody  revolution, 
which  would  not  leave  a  stick  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment standing.  The  Emperor  must  choose  be- 
tween a  real  constitutional  government  and  the  loss, 
not  only  of  his  crown,  but  probably  of  his  head. 

Iatr         A  definite  crisis  in  the  conflict  be- 

"Suma™    tween  the  Czar  and  his  people  was 

Lock  Horns.    reache4  on  May  26,  when  Premier 

Goremykin  refused,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  agree  to  most  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Duma's  address  to  the  throne.  The  hall  was 
crowded  to  listen  to  the  ministerial  announce- 
ment, which  was  read  by  the  premier  in  a 
low,  hurried  tone  and  received  in  ominous 
silence.  The  government  proposed  no  def- 
inite plans.  It  simply  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  the  Duma's  ideas.  The  statement 
declared  that  full  political  amnesty  could  not 
be  granted,  although  partial  abrogation  of 
martial  law  and  other  extreme  measures 
might  be  hoped  for.  The  Duma's  solution  of 
the  agrarian  problem  was  rejected  as  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  property,  and  the 
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question  of   the   responsibility  of   ministers 
and  the  abolition  of  the  upper  house  was  de- 
clared to  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  Duma, 
"since  it  would   involve  radical  alterations 
in  the  fundamental 
law."     On  one  sin- 
gle point  only  did 
the  ministry  and 
the    Czar   yield  to 
the  Duma, — that  of 
universal  suffrage, 
including    that    of 
women,  although  it 
is  openly  intimated 
by  the  governing 
officials    that   this 
concession  was 
based  on  the  belief 

that  universal  suf-  a.  p.  isvolbri,  who  suo- 
f rage  would  pro-         CMSD8  °°UNT  la**dorff 

j  -nk  *  i  A8    RU88IAN    MINISTER   OF 

duce  a  Duma  of  less         foreign  affairs. 
radical  views  than 

the  present  one.  The  ministry  admits  the  im- 
portance of  the  agrarian  problem  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  land  for  the  peasants,  but 
declares  that  the  Duma's  plan  is  not  only  im- 
practical, but  inadmissible.  The  government's 
scheme  contemplates  the  distribution,  through 
the  peasants'  bank,  of  25,000,000  acres  of  land, 
which,  with  the  clearing  of  6,000,000  acres  of 
imperial  forests  and  the  voluntary  sale  of 
private  estates  (there  are  between  8,000,000 
and  9,000,000  acres  of  these  offered  for 
sale),  is  expected  to  meet  the  land-hunger 
of  the  peasants  without  forced  expropriation, 
which  is  advocated  by  the  Radical  leaders. 

„t  „  The  Duma  received  the  Goremy- 

Tfie  Duma      .  .  ..     J 

Fully  km  programme  as  practically  a 
Aroused,  declaration  of  war.  In  a  debate 
which  lasted  eight  hours,  every  party  in  the 
parliament  strongly  attacked  the  government, 
the  leaders  in  the  debate  being  the  four 
deputies  whose  portraits  we  present  to  our 
readers  this  month.  Dr.  Rodichev,  one  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  leaders,  is  an  orator 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Mirabeau.  He 
challenged  the  premier  in  the  declaration 
that  "it  is  not  the  government,  but  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  here  assembled, 
who  must  decide  what  is  best  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country."  He  declared,  further,  that 
the  proposals  of  the  government  were  inade- 
quate and  inadmissible,  and  demanded  that 
the  ministry  resign  to  make  way  for  a  cabinet 
in  which  the  nation  could  have  confidence. 
Mr.  Nabukov,  another  leader  of  the  dominant 
party,  followed  with  an  impassioned  appeal 


for  concerted  action.  Mr.  Lednicki,  the  Po- 
lish leader,  who  has  already  been  character- 
ized as  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  Europe, 
spoke  for  the  subordinate  nationalities.  More 
than  one  of  the  Duma  members  is  now  making 
an  international  reputation  as  a  parliamentary 
leader,  and  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  on 
his  tour  around  the  world,  listened  for  an 
hour  or  more  to  the  debate  and  remarked 
admiringly  upon  the  parliamentary  skill  of 
the  members  and  the  patience  of  that  body  in 
waiting  for  the  full  assertion  and  recognition 
of  its  rights.  Following  Mr.  Lednicki,  the 
peasant  leader,  Alyadin,  warned  the  minis- 
try that  the  Duma  alone  stood  between  the 
government  and  a  bloody  revolution.  "  The 
government  asks  us  to  emigrate.  We  do  not 
want  to,  and  we  will  not  do  so  We  demand 
land,  and  will  accept  no  compromise.  .  .  . 
Even  parliament  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  people.  The  elementary 
forces,  once  aroused,  will  sweep  both  parlia- 
ment and  government  to  common  ruin."  And 
finally  Count  Heyden,  the  leader  of  the  most 
conservative  party,  demanded  a  new  cabinet. 
A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  with  only 
three  opposing  votes,  demanding  the  imme- 
diate resignation  of  the  Goremykin  ministry 
and  its  replacement  by  a  cabinet  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  entire  nation. 

„   „         In  reply  to  the   Duma's  demand 

The  Czar  r  j 

still        for  its  resignation,  the  ministry, 
VaciiiateB.    in    the    name    of    the    Emperor, 

announced  that  it  would  not  resign  and  that 

the  lower  house 
had  exceeded  its 
prerogatives  in 
making  the  de- 
mand. Technical- 
ly, this  is  true, 
since  the  so-called 
fundamental  law, 
promulgated  be- 
fore the  formal  as- 
sembling of  the 
Duma,  declares 
that  the  right  of 
the  lower  house 
with  regard  to  the 
del   Alexander   LEDNicKi,       ministry  is  one  of 

interpellation 
only.  The  auto- 
cratic rigime,  however,  in  its  contempt  for  the 
new  legislature,  whose  powers  and  resources  it 
does  not  yet  understand,  seems  likely  to  make 
the  same  terrible  mistake  as  the  French  nobles 
did  in  1789.    The  attitude  of  the  upper  house 
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toward  the  lower  is  shown  by  the  cartoon  we 
reproduce  on  this  page.  Will  the  ministry 
resign  and  be  replaced  by  one  having  the  confi- 
dence of  the  parliament  and  the  people  ?  The 
next  few  weeks  will  determine.  Even  now 
it  might  be  possible  for  Emperor  Nicholas  to 
save  his  dynasty  and  Russia  from  the  atroci- 
ties which  characterized  the  Terror  in  France 
if  he  would  choose  a  new  ministry  from  the 
Constitutional*  Democrats.  His  position  is 
becoming  worse  hourly.  The  mills  and  fac- 
tories throughout  the  empire  (such  as  continue 
to  work)  are  unanimously  passing  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  Duma  in  its  conflict  with  the 
government,  and  the  foreign  bankers,  who 
made  their  last  loan  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  not  to  be  directed  against  the 
Duma,  are  realizing  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived. It  will  be  long  before  Russia  can  se- 
cure any  more  money  abroad,  unless  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people  be  per- 
mitted to  have  their  say  in  the  governing  of 
the  empire.  Most  of  the  more  serious  jour- 
nals agree  that  the  Czar  and  his  government 
must  either  surrender  to  parliament  or  pro- 
claim a  dictatorship.  The  latter  would  be  the 
first  step  in  a  bloody  revolution,  and  even  the 
former  might  only  delay  the  cataclysm.  Ev- 
erything now  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the 
army,  the  loyalty  of  which  is  being  shaken 
more  and  more  by  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. Perhaps  even  parliament  itself  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  in  check  the  extremists. 
Perhaps  it  will  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Radi- 
cals. It  has  already  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  it  will  not  dissolve.     It  may 


be  that,  following  out  the  parallel  between 
the  Russian  situation  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, we  have  reached  the  period  of  the  Marats, 
Dantons,  and  Robespierres,  with  the  Terror 
and  the  guillotine  in  sight. 


China, 

Japan,  and 

Korea. 


aORBMYKTN'S  CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  DUMA. 

Russia's  Premier:  "All  this  discussion  and  resolving  is  rather  tedious, 
especially  since  nothing  will  come  of  It.    But  let  them  write,  write,  write." 
From  Strtkoza  (St.  Petersburg). 


The  plans  and  intentions  of  Japan 
for  the  opening  up  of  Manchuria 
to  the  trade  of  the  world  and  the 
abortive  effort  of -the  effeminate  Korean  Gov- 
ernment   to    throw    off    the    suzerainty   of 
Tokio  were  the  Far  Eastern  topics  of  prime 
interest  during  May  and  June.     According 
to  an  official  newspaper  statement  issued  late 
in  May  from  the  Japanese  capital,  the  mili- 
tary administration  in  Manchuria  will  soon 
be  abolished  and  the  entire  region  opened  to 
foreign  trade  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity.    A  number   of   railroad   enterprises 
are  being  started  under  semi-governmental 
auspices,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  Manchurian 
loan  will  be  floated   by  Japan  in   the  near 
future.     Although  the  Chinese  foreign  office 
(the  Wai-Wu-Pu)  still  temporizes  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  new  customs 
arrangement,  and  although  the  authorities  at 
Peking  still  hesitate  to  promulgate  the  reg- 
ulations for  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into 
the  Manchurian  ports,  it  is  evident  that  China 
is  becoming  less  suspicious  with  regard  to  the 
designs  of  the  Occidental  nations  on  Man- 
churia.    In  this  connection  we  note  a  new 
route  to  the  Orient  inaugurated  from  Japan, 
calling  at  Chinese  and  the  East  Indian  andCali- 
fornian  ports.     A  revolt  of  some  seriousness, 
said  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  disinterested 
court  faction,  broke  out  early 
in  June  at  Seoul.     A  f ter  some 
difficulty,  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary forces  subdued  the  in- 
surgents.    The    Korean    au- 
thorities now  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  issue  exequaturs  to 
all  foreign  consuls  in  Korea. 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  New 
York    banker    and   financial 
leader,  who  has  recently  re- 
turned    from    an    extended 
tour  through  Japan,  is  hearty 
in  his  praise  of  the  post-bellum 
temper  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple.    They  see  their  destiny 
plainly,  he  declares,  but  do 
not  complain  about  hardships, 
and  waste  no  time  boasting 
of  their  victory  in    the  late 
war  with  Russia. 
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(From  May  19  to  June  18, 1906.) 


HON.  ANDREW  L.  HARRI8,  OF  OHIO. 

(Who  became  governor  of  Ohio,  last  month,  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Pattison.) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONQRE8S. 

May  21.— The  Senate  passes  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

May  28.— The  Senate  passes  the  immigration  bill, 
imposing  further  restrictions  on  the  entry  of  defec- 
tive classes. 

May  24.— The  Senate  passes  the  bill  relieving  de- 
natured alcohol  from  internal-revenue  tax.... The 
House  discusses  the  tariff. 

May  25.— The  Senate  passes  a  rider  attached  to 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  providing  for  a 
more  careful  inspection  of  meats  intended  for  inter- 
state trade ;  the  Philippine  coinage  bill  is  also 
passed The  House  disagrees  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  railroad-rate  bill  and  sends  the  bill  to 
conference ;  over  two  hundred  private  pension  bills 
are  passed. 

May  28.— In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Elkins  (Rep.,  W. 
Va.),  Cullom  (Rep.,  111.),  and  Tillman  (Dem.,  S.  C.) 
are  appointed  conferees  on  the  railroad-rate  bill. . . . 
The  House  discusses  District  of  Columbia  business. 

May  29.— The  Senate  passes  the  post-office  appro- 
priation bill In  the  House,  the  diplomatic  and 

consular  appropriation  bill  is  under  consideration. 


May  81.— The  Senate  passes  the  Military  Academy 
appropriation  bill,  the  lighthouse  bill,  and  the  Knox 
"immunity"  bill.... The  House  passes  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  appropriation  bill. 

June  1.— The  Senate  passes  the  railroad-company 
liability  bill. 

June  2.— In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  requiring 
that  supplies  for  the  Panama  Canal  be  purchased  in 
this  country  is  passed.... The  House  discusses  the 
naturalization  bill. 

June  4.— The  House  passes  the  Niagara  Falls  bill 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

June  5.— The  Senate  passes  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  and  discusses  the  conferees'  report  on  the 
railroad-rate  bill.... The  House  passes  the  bill  re- 
vising the  naturalization  laws. 

June  6.— The  Senate  continues  discussion  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  railroad-rate  bill.... The 
House  begins  consideration  of  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

June  7.— The  Senate  passes  the  Niagara  Falls 
preservation  bill  and  rejects  the  conference  report 
on  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

June  0.— The  Senate  passes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill  and  the  bill  prohibiting  cam- 
paign contributions  by  corporations. 

June  11.— In  the  Senate,  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity reports  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Smoot  (Rep.,  Utah)  are 
presented. 

June  12.— In  the  Senate,  the  conference*  report 
on  the  Statehood  bill  is  withdrawn  and  presented 
again,  after  amendment  by  the  conferees ;  the  bill 
extending  the  time  during  which  cattle  may  be  in 
transportation  without  unloading  is  passed.... The 
House  sends  back  to  the  conferees  the  conference 
report  on  the  railroad-rate  bill. 

June  18.— The  Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Statehood  bill. . .  .In  the  House,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  completes  a  substitute  for  the 
Beveridge  meat-inspection  bill  which  places  the  cost 
of  inspection"  on  the  Government. 

June  14.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Benson  (Rep.,  Kan.) 
is  seated  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Burton,  resigned 
. . .  .The  House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the 
Statehood  bill. 

June  15. — In  the  House,  the  sundry  civil  appro- 
priation bill  is  amended  to  provide  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama shall  be  used  for  other  than  a  lock  canal ;  an 
amendment  allowing  purchase  of  canal  supplies 
abroad  is  voted  down. 

June  16. — The  House  passes  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  Senate  resolution  directing 
that  supplies  for  the  Panama  Canal  be  purchased 
in  this  country. 

June  18.  —  The  Senate  passes  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio 
River  Ship  Canal  bill.... The  House  sends  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  meat-inspection 
bill. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

May  21.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Edward 
S.  Fowler  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  George  W.  Whitehead,  resigned.... The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  affirms  a  conviction 
of  United  States  Senator  Burton  (Rep.,  Kan.),  who 
was  found  guilty  of  using  his  influence  with  the 
Poet-Office  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Rialto  Com- 
pany, of  St.  Louis. 

May  22.— Governor  Higgins,  of  New  York,  signs 
the  Page  mortgage  recording  tax  bill ;  by  the  sign- 
ing of  five  bills,  Governor  Higgins  abolishes  the 
direct  State  tax  in  New  York  for  the  first  time  in 
sixty-five  years. 

May  29.— The  Democratic  State  con vention  meets 
at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

May  31.— Tennessee  Democrats  nominate  Con- 
gressman Malcolm  R.  Patterson  for  governor.... 
The  Lincoln  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  nominate 

Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  for  governor The  Delaware 

Legislature  meets  in  extra  session. 

June  1.— The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  votes  that  Senator  Reed  Sraoot  (Rep., 
Utah)  is  not  entitled  to  his  seat,  but  votes  down 
resolutions  to  declare  his  seat  vacant. 

June  4. — President  Roosevelt  sends  to  Congress  a 
special  message  transmitting  a  report  made  to  him 
by  Commissioner  of  Labor  Charles  P.  Neil  I  and 
James  B.  Reynolds  of  investigations  into  conditions 
of  the  meat-packing  houses  of  Chicago. 

June  5.— Missouri  Democrats  strongly  indorse  the " 
candidacy  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President 
in  1908. . .  .Governor  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon (Dem.), 
is  reelected,  while  the  Congressional  elections  are 
won  by  Republicans. 

June  6.— Pennsylvania  Republicans  nominate  ex- 
Mayor  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  governor. 

June  8. — Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  ap- 
points William  Pinkney  Whyte  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  succeed  the  late  A.  P.  Gorman. 

June  9.— Senator  Blackburn  (Dem.,  Ky.)  is  elected 
minority  leader  in  the  Senate. 

June  12.— The  Chicago  packers  are  found  guilty 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Kansas  City 
of  accepting  concessions  from  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  Company. . .  .The  Delaware 
Legislature  elects  Col.  Henry  DuPont,  Republican, 
United  States  Senator. 

June  14.— Col.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard  accepts  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Democratic  Independent  party  for 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

June  16. — President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  ad- 
mitting Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  to  the 
Union  as  one  State  and  permitting  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  to  come  in  under  the  same  conditions 
if  each  so  desire. 

June  18.— The  death  of  Governor  Pattison  (Dem.), 
of  Ohio,  gives  the  Republican  party  complete  control 
of  the  State. . .  .The  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  national  Republican  convention 
is  begun  at  Philadelphia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

May  10.— A  deputation  of  four  hundred  women 
visit  the  British  premier  at  the  foreign  office  and 


demand  the  right  to  vote ;  the  premier  expresses 
sympathy  with  the  movement. 

May  20.— President  Palma,  of  the  Cuban  republic, 
is  inaugurated  for  a  second  term.... The  Austrian 
crown  and  Council  of  Ministers  decide  to  refuse  the 
Hungarian  demand  for  a  separate  tariff. . .  .Second 
ballots  in  the  French  elections  result  in  the  return  of 
an  increased  number  of  Radicals  and  Socialists. 

May  21.— The  Czar  of  Russia  refuses  to  receive 
personally  the  Duma's  address  in  reply  to  his  speech. 

May  22.— The  Canadian  finance  minister  intro- 
duces his  budget,  showing  a  surplus  of  $7,860,000 

The  new  Hungarian  parliament  is  opened  by  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  ;  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
a  bill  providing  for  universal  suffrage  is  promised. 

May  23.— In  the  German  Reichstag,  Herr  Basser- 
man  and  Herr  Bebel  sharply  criticise  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government.... The  Russian  Govern- 
ment issues  a  statement  giving  as  a  reason  for  the 
refusal  to  grant  full  amnesty  the  restless  state  of  the 
country. 

May  25.— A  British  royal  commission  is  appointed 
to  report  on  questions  relating  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners.... The  Cape  Colony  parliament  is 
opened. 

May  26.  — The  Russian  ministerial  declaration 
opposes  every  recommendation  of  the  Duma. . .  .The 
German  Reichstag  rejects  the  vote  of  credit  for  the 
salary  of  the  secretary  for  the  colonies. . .  .Herr  von 
Justh  is  elected  president  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Hungarian  parliament  at  Budapest 

May  27.— The  Austro-Hungarian  tariff  dispute  is 
regarded  as  settled. 

May  28.— The  elections  in  Crete  give  a  decided 

majority    to   Prince  George's  government The 

Russian  Duma,  disregarding  the  declaration  of  the 
ministers,  discusses  measures  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people. . .  .The  government,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  invokes  a  closure  rule  and  carries  the 
first  clause  of  the  education  bill  by  a  majority  of  208. 

May  29.— The  King  of  Servia  places  the  principal 
regicides  on  the  retired  list. . .  .The  Belgian  elections 
show  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  the  Liberal  vote. 

May  80.— A  deficit  of  about  152,000,000  in  the 
French  budget  is  disclosed. 

June  1. — The  debate  on  the  agrarian  problem  is 
continued  in  the  Russian  Duma. 

June  5.— The  Russian  Duma  adopts  measures 
showing  an  intention  to  act  without  regard  to  the 
desires  of  the  Czar ;  agrarian  risings  are  reported  in 
four  Russian  provinces. 

June  6.— Violent  speeches  against  the  government 
are  made  at  the  sessions  of  the  Russian  Duma. 

June  7.— Sir  Edward  Clarke,  M.P.,  resigns  his  seat 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  owing  to  a  disa- 
greement with  his  constituents  ovet  tariff  reform 
. . .  .The  Spanish  ministry  formed  by  Premier  Moret 
resigns — Plans  are  announced  for  the  coronation 
of  King  Haakon  of  Norway  on  June  22. 

June  8.— Henri  Brisson  is  elected  pet  anment  yum 
ident  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote 
of  382  out  of  4281 

Juaafcr— The  resignation  of  the  Guatemalan  cab- 
ingttoaa mwmwf. 

June  11.— The  Conservative  Association  of  the 
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City  of  London  nominates  Alfred  Lyttelton  to  suc- 
ceed H.  Legge,  and  Sir  F.  Banbury  to  succeed  Sir 
Edward  Clarke.  ' 

June  12. — The  French  cabinet  announces  its  pro- 
gramme to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

.  May  10. — Great  Britain  addresses  a  second  note 
to  the  Chinese  Government  with  reference  to  the 
customs  edict. . .  .United  States  warships  and  a  reve- 
nue cutter  are  sent  to  intercept  revolutionary  ex- 
peditions against  Santo  Domingo. 

May  21.— Baron  Komura  is  appointed  Japanese 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. . . .Fighting  occurs  in 
Macedonia  between  Turks  and  Servians  and  Wal- 
lachiansand  Greeks;  the  Roumanian  Government 
orders  the  expulsion  of 
a  number  of  Greeks — 
A  semi-official  warning 
1b  issued  in  Germany 
relative  to  Anglo-Rus- 
sian   negotiations    af- 
fecting    territory 
reached  by  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  which  is  be- 
ing constructed  under 
a  German  concession. 

May  33.— The  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons 
adopts  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  further 
reforms  are  needed  in 
Macedonia. 

May  26.  — Ambassa- 
dor Wright  is  received 
at  Tokio  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan — The 
International  Postal 
Congress  at  Rome  ad- 
journs after  signing 
the  treaties  previously 
agreed  upon. 

May  27. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  Greece 
has  decided  to  break 
off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Roumania 
....Japan  is  said  to 
have  decided  to  retain 
permanent  control  of 
Manchurian  railroads. 

May  28.— The  muni- 
cipal council  of  Panama  asks  the  United  States  to 
intervene  in  the  coming  elections. 

May  29. — A  new  Anglo-French  convention  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  British  and  French  possessions 
between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad  is  signed  in  Lon- 
don by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  receives 

Ambassador  Francis,  of  the  United  States. 

May  90. — The  Cuban  Senate  passes  the  Anglo- 
Cuban  treaty  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

June  8.— It  is  announced  that  Sweden  will  have 
no  representatives  at  the  coronation  Of  King  Haa&QU 
VII.  of  Norway,  on  June  22. 


THE  LATE  JOSEPH  A.  WHEJELOGK,  EDITOR  OF  THE 
ST.  PAUL  "  PIONEER  PRE8S." 

(Mr.  Wheelock,  who  died  at  St.  Paul  on  May  9,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-flve,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  journalists  of 
the  West.  In  his  chosen  calling  he  was  an  intellectual 
force  of  the  first  magnitude.) 


June  11.— The  Austrian  foreign  minister,  Count 
Goluchowski,  i  n  a  speech  on  relations  with  other  pow- 
ers, declares  that  Austria's  aim  is  to  preserve  peace. 

June  18.—  The  administration  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  takes  the  position  that  no  power  has  a  right  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Congo  natives. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

May  19.— The  Simplon  Tunnel  is  formally  opened 
by  the  passing  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  train. 

May  20.— Fifteen  Turks  are^  killed  and  twenty- 
three  wounded  by  Christians  in  three  Macedonian 
villages. 

May  21.— William  H.-  Stuart,  American  vice-con- 
sul at  Batum,  is  shot  and  killed  by  unknown 
men  near  his  home. . .  .General  Morales,  the  former 
president  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, arrives  at  St. 
Thomas  from  Porto 
Rico. 

May  23—  Turkish 
troops  put  to  flight  a 
band  of  Greeks  who 
attempt  to  burn  a 
Bulgarian  village  near 
M  onas  ti  r ....  Heavy 
rains  force  the  mem- 
bers of  the  observatory 
staff  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius to  leave  their  post. 
May  28.  — Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  offi- 
cials, before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce 
Commission,  at  Phila- 
delphia, tell  of  their 
holdings  of  stock  in 
coal  companies;  the 
board  of  directors  of 
the  road  appoints  a 
committee  to  make  an 
investigation. 

May  24.  —  The  re- 
union of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the 
United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian 
Church  is  completed 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Decatur,  111. 

May  25.— At  an  in- 
quiry before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
at  Cleveland,  a  former  Standard  Oil  employee  testi- 
fies to  having  been  hired  to  drive  competitors  out  of 
business  in  northern  Ohio. . .  .The  grand  jury  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  re- 
turns indictments  against  eighty  fertilizer  manu- 
facturers, who  are  declared  to  have  formed  a  trust. 

May  26.— The  strike  which  began  at  Odessa  ex- 
tends to  nearly  all  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Russia. 

May  27.— Several  bombs  are  thrown  at  a  review 
of  troops  at  Sevastopol. 

May  28.— Eight  persons  are  killed  and  twenty-two 
injured  in  an  accident  on  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  at  Louisville. 
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May  80. — Twenty-two  lives  are  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  British  ship  Lismore  on  the  Chilean  coast. . . . 
President  Roosevelt  delivers  Memorial  Day  addresses 
at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  before  the  students  at 
Hampton  Institute.... The  twelfth  annual  Lake 
Mohonk  conference  on  international  arbitration  is 
opened.... One  of  the  Armour  grain  elevators  in 
Chicago  is  destroyed  by  fire.... Floods'  do  great 
damage  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

May  81.— A  bomb  is  thrown  at  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  while  they  are  returning  to  the 
palace  after  their  wedding  in  Madrid ;  twenty-four 
persons  are  killed. 

June  1.— The  funeral  of  Henrik  Ibsen  is  held  in 
Christiania,  Norway. . .  .Several  men  are  killed  in  a 
riot  at  Col.  W.  C.  Greene's  mines  in  Mexico. 

June  2.— The  funeral  of  Michael  Davitt  is  held  in 
Dublin.... Quiet  is  restored  at  Cananea,  Mexico, 
with  the  American  and  Mexican  officials  in  full 
control. 

June  11.— The  public  schools  in  the  Philippines 
are  opened ;  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  native 
children  attend  the  sessions. 

June  12. — A  special  jubilee  performance  in  honor 
of  Ellen  Terry  is  given  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater, 
in  London. 

June  14.— A  Jewish  anarchist,  having  thrown  a 
bomb  into  a  procession  at  Bialystok,  Russia,  the 
Christians  sack  the  town  and  murder  about  two 
hundred  Jews. 

June  15. — Thirteen  well-known  Nebraska  cattle 
men  are  indicted  for  alleged  land  frauds. 

June  16.— A  Japanese  transport  strikes  a  mine 
off  the  coast  of  Korea  and  sinks  immediately ;  fifty 
men  are  missing. 

June  18. — King  Haakon  of  Norway  arrives  at 
Christiansand  and  is  warmly  greeted. . .  .The  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
offers  to  guarantee  a  profit-sharing  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  to  operatives. 

OBITUARY. 

May  19.— Paul  Bernard  Gerhard,  of  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  entomologist. . .  .George  E.  McNeill,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  writer  on  economic  subjects,  known  as  the 
"father  of  the  eight-hour  movement,"  69. 

May  21.— Justice  Jonathan  Dixon,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey,  67. 

May  28. — Henrik  Ibsen,  the  Norwegian  poet  and 
dramatist,  78  (see  page  37). . .  .Col.  Robert  S.  Moore, 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  79. 

May  24.  —  Col.  W.  F.  Switzler,  of  Columbia, 
Mo.,  recognized  as  the  oldest  editor  in  the  United 
States,  87. 

May  26. — Edmund  Longley,  of  Glade  Springs, 
Va.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, 87.... Ex-Congressman  Ira  E.  Rider,  of  New 
York,  85. 

May  27.— Dr.  Darwin  D.  Eads,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  med- 
ical practitioner  and  botanist. 

May  28.— Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Whiting,  of  East 
Charlemont,  Mass.,  a  noted  ante-bellum  pastor, 
88.... Daniel  Lord  Brinton,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  a 
well-known  corporation  lawyer,  48. ...Charles  H. 
Knox,  of  New  York,  former  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service 
Commission,  54. 


May  29.— Dr.  George  A.  Ketch  urn,  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Alabama,  81. . .  .James  E.  Scripps,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  founder  and  for  many  years  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  News,  71. 

May  80.— Michael  Davitt,  the  well-known  Irish 
leader,  60  (see  page  81).... Dr.  Charles  Warren ne 
Allen,  of  New  York,  noted  physician  and  author  of 
a  number  of  medical  works,  52. 

May  81.— Zara  Freeborne,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  a 
sculptor,  45. 

June  1.— Daniel  N.  Lock  wood,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
a  well-known  lawyer  and  ex-Congressman,  62. . . . 
Lieut. -Col.  James  McMillan,  U.S.A.  (retired),  of 
Washington,  D.  G,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  72. 

June  2.— Mrs.  Isabella  Walcot,  of  the  Lyceum 
Stock  Company,  for  many  years  a  well-known  player. 

June  4.— Arthur  Pue  Gorman,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  67 — Sir  Charles  Tennant, 
formerly  member  of  Parliament  for  Glasgow,  78. . . . 
John  C.  New,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal,  and  ex-consul-general  to  Lon- 
don, 75. ...Col.  Andrew  Glassel  Dickinson,  of  New 
York,  a  Confederate  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  71. 

June  5.— Charles  Dana,  of  New  York,  banker  and 
railroad  president,  81. . .  .Miss  Emeline  W.  Fitch,  of 
New  York,  who  befriended  many  students,  59.... 
Albert  G  Reuter,  of  New  York,  a  wood  engraver  for 
Harper's  Weekly  and  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  connected  with  the  photo-engrav- 
ing work  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  70. 

June  6. — Karl  Robert  Edward  von  Hartmann,  of 
Berlin,  the  German  philosopher,  64. 

June  7.— Ex-J  ustice  George  G  Barrett,  of  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  68. 

June  8.— Lynde  Harrison,  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Connecticut  bar,  65. 

June  10.— Richard  John  Seddon,  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand,  61 ... .  Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  the 
well-known  woman  physician,  64. 

June  11.— Rt.  Rev.  John  B.  Delany,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  41 
. . .  .Gen.  Ralph  Brand  re th,  of  Bell  port,  Long  Island, 
46. ...Sefior  Castellano,  former  Spanish  minister  of 
finance  and  afterward  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Spain 
. . .  .Ex-Justice  George  W.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  47. 

June  14»— Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
uncle  of  President  Roosevelt  and  prominent  as  a 
lawyer,  author,  politician,  and  sportsman,  77.... 
Prince  Cariati,  Italian  minister  to  Brazil.... Henry 
O.  Houghton,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  of  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  50. 

June  15.— Rev.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  65. 

June  16. — Congressman  Rufus  Ezekiel  Lester,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  69. . .  .Harrison  E.  Webster,  ex-presi- 
dent of  Union  College,  66....Asahel  K.  Eaton,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  inventor  and  scientist,  84.... Ed- 
mond  Lyons,  a  well-known  character  actor,  61. 

June  17. — Harry  Nelson  Pillsbury,  the  chess  ex- 
pert, 84 Gen.  Howard  L.  Porter,  a  leading  shoe 

manufacturer  and  philanthropist  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  59. 

June  18.— Gov.  John  M.  Pattison,  of  Ohio,  50. 
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OF  THE   MONTH. 


"Next!"— From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


"JUSTICE  IN  LEADING  STRINGS." 

Not  so  blind  as  some  would  like  her  to  be. 
From  the  Pre**  (Philadelphia). 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  SACRED  DFT.T,. 

The  agricultural  committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives demonstrates  its  idea  of  "taking  a  bull  by  the 
horns."— From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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"  gee  !  I  hope  I  get  cleaneo  up  before  he  GETS  dack  ! "—From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 


UNCLE  SAM  IB  DAZED  AND  DAFT,  AND  NO  WONDER. 

From  the  Herald  (Salt  Lake  City). 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  BARRING  THE  DOOR  AND  LEAVING 
THE  WINDOW  OPEN  ? 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 


CAUSE  FOR  JOY  IN  THE  SENATE. 

From  the  Record  (Philadelphia). 


WILL  IT  BE  A  DOUBLE  WEDDING  V 

Uncle  Sam  :  "I  now  pronounce  you  twain  one  flesh." 
From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 
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the  bryan  rollino  stone  is  oatherino  moss.— From  the  JournaZ  (Minneapolis). 


WAITING  FOR  THE  RETURN  OF  MR.  WILLIAM 
JENNINGS  BRTAN. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


'ABSENCE  MAKES  THE  HEART  GROW  FONDER,'1 

From  the  Press  (New  York), 
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SUCH  A  difference  !— From  the  Praw  (New  York). 

THE  great  topic  of  foreign  interest  during  the 
month  of  June  was,  of  course,  the  situation 
in  Russia  and  the  three  important  phases  of  this 
situation :  the  Czar's  treatment  of  the  Duma,  the 
general  question  of  the  fundamental  law,  and  the 


AN  AMERICAN  STORY  APPLIED  TO  THE  RUSSIAN 
SITUATION. 

The  Czar  :  "  Somebody  stop  us,  goldern  oar  fool  souls; 
we're  running  away !  "—From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

outrages  upon  the  Jews  are  set  forth  in  three  of  the 
cartoons  on  this  page.  The  artist  of  Simplici88imu&, 
in  the  fourth  cartoon,  pictures  the  English  King,  who 
is  proving  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  world's  diplomatists,  propitiating  Germania. 


THE  LITTLE  FATHER  AND  THE  JEWS. 

1.  At  home.    2.  Abroad. 
From  the  Ncue  GlUhlichter  (Vienna). 


NOW  THAT  THE  SUN   (KINO    EDWARD)   IS  AGAIN  SMILING 
ON  GERMANY,  SHE  WARMS  HERSELF  HAPPILY  WITH  ITS, 

rays.— From  the  SimpHciuimus  (Munich), 
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IBSEN'S   WORK  AND   INFLUENCE. 


BY  SELDEN  L.   WHITCOMB. 
(Of  the  University  of  Kansas.) 


IN  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Ibsen's  an- 
cestral blood  was 
partly  Scotch  and 
partly  German,  as 
well  as  Norwegian,  a 
traditional  view 
finds  something  of 
the  old  Norse  Viking 
in  his  character  and 
in  his  career.  His 
self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence, his  vol- 
untary political  and 
social  exile,  his  own 
fighting  power,  and 
his  grim  view  of  the 
human  struggle  in 
general  partially 
support  this  idea ; 
yet,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  romance 
in  the  story  of  his 
life. 

Among  famous 
men  of  letters  of 
recent  date  there  are 
probably  few  who 
have  had  less  per- 
sonal, practical  con- 
cern with  institu- 
tional life  than 
Ibsen.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders 
in   the  nationalist 

movement  in  Norway,  making  strenuous  en- 
deavors to  free  his  native  land  from  the  in- 
tellectual tyranny  of  Denmark  and  other 
foreign  influences.  To  further  the  purposes 
of  this  movement,  there  was  organized,  in 
November,  1858,  a  "Norwegian  Society," 
with  Bjornson  as  president  and  Ibsen  as  vice- 
president.  Notwithstanding  this  burst  of 
patriotic  spirit,  it  is  well  known  that  in  later 
years  Ibsen  became  discouraged  about  Nor- 
wegian social  conditions,  wrote  somewhat 
bitterly  in   regard    to   them,   and  lived   and 


Stereograph.    Copyright,  1905,  by  Underwood  8c  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

HSNBIK  1B8BN. 

(Born,  March  20, 1828.    Died,  May  23, 1906.) 


worked  very  largely  in  foreign  cities.  He  was 
a  man  of  family  ;  he  held  salaried  positions 
at  the  theaters  of  Bergen  and  Christiania  ; 
he  drew  a  pension  from  the  government ; 
for  a  brief  period  he  was  in  touch  with  univer- 
sity and  with  journalistic  life.  These  items 
compose  nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  direct 
practical  relations  to  organized  society.  Aside 
from  his  art,  he  was  essentially  a  spectator,  — 
a  keen-eyed  spectator,  of  a  certainty.  He  was 
deeply  stirred,  one  reads,  by  the  revolutions 
of   1848,  and    by  the  Franco  -Prussian  .  War. 
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But  he  saw  no  salvation  for  European  society 
in  the  victory  of  any  current  political  idea. 
In  the  crisis  of  a  great  international  conflict 
he  wrote  :  "  The  state  is  the  curse  of  the  in- 
dividual. Undermine  the  notion  of  the  state, 
let  free  will  and  spiritual  affinity  be  the  only 
recognized  basis  of  union,  and  you  will  have 
the  beginnings  of  a  liberty  worthy  of  the 
name." 

In  the  domain  of  his  art  Ibsen  was  an 
earnest  and,  it  appears,  even  a  methodical 
workman.  It  seems  natural  to  apply  to  him- 
self these  words  spoken  by  a  character  in  one 
of  his  latest  plays :  "  I  must  go  on  working — 
producing  one  work  after  another  right  up  to 
my  last  day."  One  can  easily  believe  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed 
while  he  was  composing,  and  that  even  his 
wife  generally  kept  herself  aloof  when  he  was 
so  occupied. 

Ibsen  produced  comparatively  little  literary 
prose.  He  wrote  an  early  essay  on  the  bal- 
lad, prefaces  for  some  of  his  plays,  an  occa- 
sional newspaper  article  or  public  speech.  He 
gave  the  public  no  general  exposition  of  his 
artistic  theories,  such  as  Zola  gave  in  "The 
Experimental  Novel,"  and  Tolstoi  in  "  What 
Is  Art  ?  "  He  was,  however,  throughout  his 
lifetime,  a  lyric  poet  of  some  fertility.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  a  "  prelude-poem  " 
recording  the  mood  in  which  he  composed  a 
given  drama.  There  may  be  a  hint  in  this 
fact  suggesting  that  Ibsen  was  no  absolute 
dramatist,  calmly  observing  the  life  about  him, 
calmly  and  impersonally  embodying  that  life  in 
character,  incident,  and  dialogue  ;  but  rather 
a  poet  as  pdet,  living  in  his  own  world  of 
dreams,  impulses,  feelings, — singing  rather 
than  studying.  He  is  certainly  no  realist,  in 
the  main,  except  as  "  realism  "  is  newly  defined 
so  as  to  fit  his  case.  Extreme  realistic  theory 
demands  that  a  work  of  art  should  appear  to 
be  self-made,  showing  no  trace  of  the  author's 
personality.  Whether  or  not  Ibsen  is  a  good 
example  of  "ego-mania," — the  term  under 
which  Nordau  in  his  famous  "  Degeneration  " 
classifies  him, — no  one  will  deny  that  he  shows 
decided  traces  of  individuality. 

After  a  crash  in  his  father's  finances,  after 
some  years  of  apothecary  work  in  a  dull 
provincial  town,  and  after  well-advanced 
preparation  for  a  university  course,  Ibsen 
began  his  long  career  as  a  writer  of  dramas 
when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  The 
list  of  his  plays  is  as  follows  : 

"Catilina,"  1850;  "The  Hero's  Mound," 
1850  ;  "  St.  John's  Eve,"  1853  ;  "  Lady  Inger 
of  Ostraat,"  1855  ;   "  The  Feast  at  Solhoug," 


1856  ;  "Olaf  Liliekrans,"  1857  ;  "The  Vik- 
ings at  Helgeland,"  1858  ;  "  Love's  Comedy," 
18G2  ;  "The  Pretenders,"  1864  ;  "Brand," 
1866  ;  "Peer  Gynt,"  1867  ;  "The  League  of 
Youth,"  1869;  "Emperor  and  Galilean," 
1873;  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  1877  ;  "A  Dolls 
House,"  1879  ;  "Ghosts,"  1881  ;  "An  Enemy 
of  the  People,"  1882;  "The  Wild  Duck," 
1884;  "  Rosmersholm,"  1886;  "The  Lady 
from  the  Sea,"  1888  ;  "  Hedda  Gabler,"  1890; 
"The  Master  Builder,"  1892  ;  "  Little  Eyolf," 
1894;  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  1896; 
"  When  We  Dead  Awaken,"  1899. 

The  titles  here  given  follow  standard  trans- 
lations, but  Norwegian  scholars  are  far  from 
satisfied  with  some  of  them.  The  general 
problem  of  translating  Ibsen  into  English 
seems  a  baffling  one,  and  it  is  probable  that 
not  a  few  persons  are  learning  Norwegian  in 
order  to  read  Ibsen  in  the  original,  as.  here 
and  there  a  bold  spirit  is  learning  Russian 
that  Tolstoi  may  be  read  to  better  advantage. 

The  first  play  was  a  somewhat  juvenile 
affair,  being  a  study  of  the  Roman  rebel 
Catiline,  based  on  the  author's  school  reading 
of  Latin  authors.  The  personal  importance 
of  the  second  play  is  thus  noticed  by  Jaeger, 
one  of  the  early  and  sympathetic  biographers 
of  Ibsen:  "The  performance  of  *  The  War- 
rior's Barrow'  [The  Hero's  Mound]  at  the 
Christiania  theater  led  to  Ibsen's  being  recog- 
nized there  as  an  author.  He  at  once  gave 
up  all  notion  of  devoting  himself  to  study." 
Then  followed  a  series  of  dramas  (fourth  to 
ninth  in  the  above  list)  mainly  devoted  to 
early  Norwegian  history  or  tradition,  and 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  sagas  and  ballads. 
In  "The  Vikings,"  Ibsen  borrowed  somewhat 
from  the  famous  Volsunga  Saga,  and  came  at 
least  within  hailing  distance  of  the  art  terri- 
tory of  Wagner.  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt " 
have  been  described  by  one  critic  as  "  polem- 
ically national,"  which,  being  interpreted,  im- 
plies that  in  them  Ibsen  made  more  or  less 
satirical  studies  of  the  fantastic,  ineffective 
idealism  of  Norwegian  character,  as  just  then 
shaped  by  the  lingering  influences  of  the 
romantic  movement.  It  might  not  be  too  far 
afield  to  suggest  a  comparison  with  those 
novels  of  Turgenieff  which  set  forth  the 
dreamy,  unstable  idealism  of  the  Russian 
mind  about  the  middle  of  the  Inst  century. 

It  may  probably  be  said  with  truth  that 
Ibsen  showed  essentially  the  same  tempera- 
ment from  first  to  last ;  but  when  about  forty 
years  old  his  dramas  gave  sign  of  a^new  dom- 
inant method, — he  became  "realistic"  and 
"modern,"  in  theory  and  practice.     Similar 
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changes,  often  influenced  by  the  pressure  of 
scientific  ideas,  are  common  among  Ibsen's 
,  contemporaries,  a  striking  example  being 
found  in  his  famous  countryman,  Bjornson. 
At  this  time  Ibsen  mastered  an  unconven- 
tional, lifelike  dialogue,  and  began  those 
studies  of  provincial  narrowness,  marriage, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  individual  with 
which  his  name  is  commonly  associated.  In 
some  of  his  very  latest  plays  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  toward  a  vague  mysticism  which 
brought  on  a  fresh  attack  by  his  enemies,  and 
even  vexed  some  of  his  followers.  "The 
Master  Builder"  and  "When  We  Dead 
Awaken"  seem  more  like  dreams, — some 
would  say,  nightmares, — than  like  anything 
one  has  been  accustomed  to  call  a  drama. 
The  "symbolism"  of  these  later  dramas 
brings  Ibsen  into  close  relations  with  what  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  current  dramatic  art,  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  largely  through  Maeterlinck's 
plays. 

Ibsen's  official  connection  with  the  theaters 
of  Bergen  and  Christiania  gave  him  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
stage.  In  comparison  with  Tennyson  and 
Browning,  he  was  a  master  of  stage-craft.  His 
plays  were  written  for  the  boards,  and  they 
have  there  been  presented  to  the  public.  It 
is  interesting  to  examine  his  careful  and  do- 
tailed  scenic  directions, — the  arrangement  of- 
windows,  doors,  furniture,  and  lamps  in  a 
room,  for  example.  He  is  fond  of  second 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  stage 
effects  of  the  catastrophe  in  "  Hedda  Gabler  " 
are  partly  determined  by  this  scenic  scheme. 
In  dialogue,  the  typical  Ibsen  play  is  con- 
densed, brisk,  touched  here  and  there  with 
poetical,  even  mystical,  meaning,  but  rarely 
expanded  into  lyrical  passages  after  the  Shake- 
spearean tradition.  Comparatively  few  prob- 
lems are  offered  to  the  stage  manager,  at  least 
in  the  plays  of  the  middle  period  ;  but  Ber- 
nard Shaw  long  ago  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
great  difficulties  an  Ibsen  play  brings  to  the 
actor.  To  many  people  it  is  a  revelation  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  histrionic  art  to  see  a 
reasonably  good  presentation  of  one  of  these 
tangled  psychological  dramas.  In  America 
the  cosmopolitan  stage  has  given  the  peopta 
a  fair  opportunity  to  see  Ibsen  in  action.  A 
rather  characteristic  American  event  took 
place  some  years  ago  when  the  German  actress, 
Agnes  Sorma,  interpreted,  in  German,  Nora, 
of  •*  The  Doll's  House,"  to  a  Chicago  audience 
largely  composed  of  German-speaking  citizens. 
The  Boston  theatrical  season  of  1903-04  found 


some  occupation  for  Miss  Nance  O'Neil,  a 
rather  brilliant  young  actress,  whose  reper- 
toire included  "  Hedda  Gabler."  During  the 
same  season,  an  amateur  dramatic  club  in  the 
aristocratic  Boston  suburb,  Brookline,  at- 
tempted "  The  Pretenders  "  with  success.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  provincial  stage,  in 
this  country,  has  seen  any  extended  exhibi- 
tion of  Ibsen  as  yet.  His  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  upon  the  playwright  is  a  large 
part  of  the  entire  story  of  Ibsenism.  In 
England,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  in  Germany, 
Hauptmann,  have  followed  him  more  or  less 
closely. 

With  much  strong  satire,  Ibsen  lacked  to 
a  conspicuous  degree  the  sense  of  humor. 
His  plays  are  practically  all  tragedies,  and 
these  tragedies  are  very  largely  tragic.  His 
chief  characters  are  either  abnormally  stupid 
or  morbidly  intense,  sometimes  to  the  ex- 
treme bounds  of  sanity.  The  characters  of 
the  latter  type  often  have  terrifying  mem- 
ories, and  memory  is  one  of  Ibsen's  tragic 
resources  ;  they  have  often  a  semi  craze  for 
confession  ;  they  are  mastered  by  impulses 
toward  complete  self-sacrifice,  or  complete 
abandonment  to  their  own '  will  in  other 
forms.  Suicide  is  not  an  uncommon  finale 
to  their  careers.  In  "  Rosmersholm  "  three 
characters  commit  suicide,  none  of  them 
through  any  temporary  insanity,  but  all  of 
them  finding  in  that  act  the  logical  solution, 
according  to  their  powers  of  reasoning,  of 
the  problem  of  "the  will."  Ibsen,  no  doubt, 
lays  a  large  part  of  the  blame  for  such  re- 
sults at  the  door  of  society  ;  but  yet  the 
ultimate  trouble  lies  in  the  individual  him- 
self. Sensuality,  in  any  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  not  a  prominent  element  in  these 
dramas.  Ibsen  has  painted,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  some  "  portraits  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men with  animal  faces  behind  the  masks," 
but  in  pure  animalism  he  does  not  compete 
with  Zola,  d'Annunzio,  or  some  of  the  recent 
Spanish  novelists.  His  influence,  however, 
does  lead  one  away  from  the  "  simple  life  ; " 
it  fosters  an  intensity  in  some  minds  already 
too  intense.  According  to  the  thorough- 
going Ibsenite,  could  one  be  said  really  to 
live  at  all?  Just  that  question,  What  is  it 
for  a  conscious  human  being  really  to  live? 
old  as  it  is,  has  perhaps  been  asked  in  new 
forms  by  the  Norwegian  dramatist,  and 
has  certainly  been  asked  with  great  persist- 
ence. The  average  thinking  man  is  willing 
to  listen  to  the  question,  though  ho  may  be 
unable  to  understand  Ibsen's  answer,  or  may 
refuse  to  accept  it,  if  understood. 
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THREE  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  FOR  BERLIN. 

THE  WILES   PAINTINGS   OF  PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT, 
DR.  BUTLER,  AND  PROFESSOR  BURGESS. 

WHEN  the  latest  phase  of  German- Amer-      next,  at  the  University  of  Berlin  by  Prof, 
ican  relations  shall  be  made  manifest      John  W.  Burgess  (Columbia),  the  Theodore 
to  the  world  by  the  first  lecture,  in  October,      Roosevelt  Professor  of  American  History  and 

Institutions  for  1906- 
07, — the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  systematic 
courses  of  instruction 
in  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man and  American 
university  professors, 
•—the  special  room  in 
the  university  at  the 
German  capital  to  be 
known  as  the  Roose- 
velt Room  will  con- 
tain three  portraits 
painted  by  an  Ameri- 
can artist.  These  will 
be  portraits  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, and  Professor  Bur- 
gess, the  three  names 
most  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessorship of  American 
History  and  Institu- 
tions, in  Germany,  a 
plan  first  suggested  by 
the  German  Kaiser  and 
elaborated  by  Dr.  But- 
ler. These  paintings, 
which  were  completed 
during  the  first  part 
of  last  month  by  Mr. 
Irving  R.  Wiles,  may 
be  pronounced  success- 
ful from  every  view- 
point. While  the 
photographic  repro- 
ductions given  on 
these  pages  of  course 
fail  to  show  the  fine 
color  values  of  the 
orginals,  they  indicate 
clearly  the  fidelity  of 
the  likenesses. 

This  portrait  of 
President  Roosevelt  is 
the   fourth   for  which 

PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  he     lias      Sat.        It     Wa8 
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painted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  James 
Speyer,  of  New  York, 
who  generously  pro- 
vided for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Roosevelt 
Professorship.  (In  the 
Review  for  December, 
last,  we  gave  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the 
inception  of  this  idea 
and  of  the  purposes  of 
its  originators.)  It  is 
very  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
artist,  Mr.  Wiles,  se- 
cured four  sittings, 
and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  half-tone  re- 
productions, succeeded 
admirably  in  catching 
the  expression  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  face.  Mr. 
Wiles  has  used  an  har- 
monious color  scheme 
for  the  three  portraits, 
and  the  poses  have 
been  so  worked  out 
that  there  will  be  a  per- 
fect balance  when  the 
'three  portraits  are 
hung  in  the  Roosevelt 
Room  at  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. It  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory background  at  the 
White  House,  and  to 
supply  this  the  artist, 
after  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been 
completed,  filled  in  a 
corner  of  the  East 
Room  with  one  of  the 
famous  old  mahogany 
doors,' as  a  setting  to 
the  figure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Irving  Wiles, 
who  has  attained  con- 
siderable fame  during 
the  past  twenty  years 
as  a  portrait  painter,  is  an  American  with 
European  training.  He  has  exhibited  and 
secured  medals  at  a  number  of  the  inter- 
national art  exhibitions.'  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  that  these  initial  portraits  in  the 
collection  of  American  statesmen  and  uni- 
versity professors — which  will  be  continued 


PKOFE8SOR  JOHN  W.  BURGE8&,  OP  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

(The  first  lecturer  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professorship  of  American  History  and 
Institutions  at  the  University  of  Berlin.) 


as  the  course  of  lectures  proceeds — should 
have  been  by  an  American  artist  and  should 
be  sent  to  Germany,  where,  up  to  the  present, 
there  has  been  only  a  very  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  American  art  and  artists,  and  per- 
haps not  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  position 
in  the  art  world. 
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THE  AMERICAN*  WINNERS  OP  WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIPS  IN  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES,   1908. 

(Top  row :  Martin  J.  Sheridan.  Irish- American  Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  discus  competition  [free  style]  and  16. 
pound  shot  competition;  R.  J.  Leavitt,  Boston  Athletic  Association,  winner  of  the  110-meter  hurdle;  Paul 
Pilgrim,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  400-meter  and  800-meter  runs ;  Myer  Prinstein,  Irish-American 
Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  running  broad  jump  competition :  Ray  C.  Ewry,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  winner 
of  the  standing  high  and  standing  broad  jumps.  Seated :  C.  M.  Daniels,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  winner  of 
the  100-meter  swim ;  George  Bonhag,  Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  winner  of  the  1,500-meter  walk ;  J.  E. 
Sullivan,  American  commissioner  to  the  Olympic  Games ;  M.  P.  Halpin,  manager  of  the  American  team ;  J.  D. 
Lightbody,  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  winner  of  the  1,500-meter  run;  Archie  Hahn,  Milwaukee  Athletic 
Club,  winner  of  the  100-meter  run.) 

AMERICAN  ATHLETES   IN   ANCIENT  ATHENS. 

^BY  JAMES  E.   SULLIVAN. 
(American  commissioner  to  the  Olympic. Games.) 


THE  Olympic  Games  of  1906,  held  at 
Athens  from  April  22  to  May  2,  1906, 
received  the  united  cooperation  of  the  athletic 
interests  of  the  world.  The  games  of  this 
year,  when  compared  with  those  held  at  Ath- 
ens in  1896,  Paris  in  1900,  and  St.  Louis  in 
1904,  make  those  events  suffer  by  compari- 
son, and  bring  to  us  forcibly  the  fact  that 
if  Olympic  Games  are  to  be  held  in  future, — 
and  most  assuredly  they  will  be, — there  is  one 
place  in  the  world  to  hold  them, — that  is, 
Athens  ;  and  one  committee  to  manage  them, 
— that  is,  the  Greek  Committee.. 

The    Olympic   Games   were    held    in    the 
Stadium, — the  most  remarkable  structure  of 


its  kind  in  the  world, — and  the  structure  alone 
(eliminating  all  other  features  that  served  to 
make  the  contests  attractive)  stood  out  so 
prominently  that  one  can  never  forget  it.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  a 
monument  in  itself.  Architecturally,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  been  built ;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  architect  who  planned  it  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago ;  for,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, the  present  Stadium  has  been  built 
on  the  old  foundations  that  were  unearthed 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Its  construction 
regarding  the  arrangement  for  the  spectators 
to  witness  the  events  is  remarkable.     And 
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one  can  easily  understand  its  immense  dimen- 
sions when  it  is  known  that  reserved»seat 
tickets  can  be  sold  for  at  least  47,000  people 
in  advance ;  that,  when  occasion  requires, 
between  70,000  and  90,000  people  can  easily 
be  taken  care  of  within  the  gates. 

The  Greek  Committee,  of  which  the  Crown 
Prince  is  the  honorary  president,  consists  of 
ten  men  appointed  by  the  government,  under 
a  decree  of  the  King  of  Greece  ;  as  a  result, 
the  government  and  the  people  are  interested 
in  making  it  a  feature  of  their  every -day 
life. 

When  the  American  athletic  authorities 
were  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Greek 
Committee  they  did  so  in  their  usual  energetic 
way.  Local  committees  were  appointed  and 
$15,000  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
team  of  American  athletes.  This  team  con- 
sisted of  the  pick  of  American  brawn  and 
muscle ;  and,  as  usual,  the  team  "  spread- 
eagled  "  the  field  and  duplicated  the  wonder- 
ful victories  of  their  predecessors  in  1896, 
1900,  and  1904,  winning  the  greatest  number 
of  points,— 75%, — Great  Britain  and  all  her 
possessions  being  second,  with  41  points; 
Sweden  third,  with  28  points  ;  Greece  fourth, 
with 27%  points;  Hungary  fifth,  with  13 
points  ;  Austria  sixth,  with  8  points ;  Ger- 
many seventh,  with  7% points;  Finland  eighth, 
with  6  points  ;  France  ninth,  with  5%  points  ; 
Italy  tenth,  with  3  points  ;  Belgium  eleventh, 
with  1%  points.  These  figures  give  to  the 
reader  the  general  standing  of  the  world,  ath- 
letically, with  America  far  in  the  lead. 

The  games  themselves,  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, furnished  the  thousands  of  Americans  at 
Athens  ample  opportunity  to  allow  the  eagle 
to  scream  ;  for  in  the  twenty-four  events  the 
American  flag  was  raised  no  less  than  eleven 
times, — a  remarkable  percentage  of  victories. 

The  games  each  day  began  promptly  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  family  ;  and  it  was 
particularly  noticeable  that  the  King  and 
Queen  never  missed  an  event  in  the  Stadium. 
On  the  opening  day,  with  an  attendance  of 
from  50,000  to  60,000  people,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  royal  party, 
which  included  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  entering  the  Stadium  was  a  scene 
that  Americans  very  rarely  have  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing. 

Each  day,  as  the  royal  party  would  take 
their  places  in  the  stand,  the  Crown  Prince, 
Prince  George,  Prince  Nicholas,  and  Prince 
Andrew  would  make  their  way  to  the  arena 
to  conduct   the   athletic   games    in    person, 


Prince  George  acting  as  president  of  the  jury 
and  also  officiating  as  referee. 

The  decisions  of  the  princes,  on  all  occa- 
sions, were  based  on  understood  rules,  and 
where  rules  did  not  cover  specific  cases  fair- 
ness always  prevailed  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
we  ever  had  Olympic  Games  that  ended  so 
satisfactorily  to  all  countries. 

The  American  athletes  were  keen  for  the 
competition.  As  is  customary  in  our  country, 
our  men  were  trained  scientifically.  We  go 
into  athletic  sport  with  an  earnestness  that  the 
other  countries  cannot  understand  ;  and  our 
methods  of  training  and  practising  were  sim- 
ply revelations  to  the  foreigners. 

America  expected  to  win,  but  not  with 
such  a  large  percentage  ;  for  when  our  team 
arrived  in  Athens  it  was  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition, owing  to  accidents  to  many  of  the 
men  aboard  the  Barbarossa.  But  the  unex- 
pected happened  in  many  events,  and  the 
athletes  who  were  not  ranked  to  win  scored 
wondrous  victories.  And  from  the  start  of 
the  first  heat  in  the  100-meter  race  to  the 
finish  of  the  last  event  the  good  old  American 
flag  was  occupying  a  position  either  first, 
second,  or  third  on  the  announcing-boards  on 
either  side  of  the  Stadium. 

The  Stadium  track,  owing  to  its  construc- 
tion, is  not  built  for  fast  races  ;  the  corners; 
are  a  bit  too  sharp  for  continuous  sprinting.. 
In  shorter  races,  the  straights  are  longer 
than  we  have  in  America  or  England.  The 
committee,  however,  had  followed  out  the 
closest  details  ;  the  jum ping-path  was  in  good 
condition  ;  the  circles  for  the  weight  events 
perfect ;  in  fact,  the  Method  of  raising  the 
circles  for  the  weight-throwers  three  or  four 
inches  is  much  better  than  the  American  way. 
They  had  unusual  signs  displayed  in  the 
jumps, — boards  which  announced  the  height 
attained  by  each  jumper  at  each  try.  Their 
.  system  of  marking  the  performances  of  the 
weight-throwing  men  was  up-to-date.  No  one 
can  criticise  in  the  slightest  manner  the  man- 
agerial part  of  the  Olympic' Games  of  1906. 

America  excelled  in  the  running  events. 
This  was  expected.  For  years  this  country 
has  been  noted  for  developing  great  sprint- 
ers ;  and  our  team  this  year  was  up  to  expec- 
tations, for  when  the  final  heat  of  the  100- 
yard  was  called  we  had  no  less  than  four 
starters,  and  it  was  an  exceptionally  good  race. 

Archie  Hahn,  the  present  American  cham- 
pion at  220  yards,  was  in  good  form  ;  at  the 
crack  of  the  pistol  he  bounded  to  the  front, 
and  was  never  headed,  winning  by  one  yard, 
in  11%  seconds. 
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THE  STADIUM,  WHERE  THE  GAMES  WEBB  HELD. 

(If  the  marble  seats  in  the  Stadium  were  stretched  out  they  would  extend  24  kilometers— or  from  the  Battery  to 
Yonkers.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  relation  to  this  construction  is  the  seats ;  they  are  built  so  that  the 
spectators  can  witness  the  athletic  events,  in  all  parts  of  the  arena,  without  interference.  Surrounding  the 
track  is  a  solid  marble  wall  at  least  four  feet  in  height.  Between  the  wall  and  the  surbase  of  the  Stadium  is 
the  promenade,  or  corridor.) 


F.  R.  Moulton,  the  ex- Yale  giant,  and  Nigel 
Barker,  the  Australian,  had  a  "  nip-and-tuck  " 
race  for  second  place  in  the  100-meter  race, 
Moulton  getting  the  decision,  These  made 
victory  number  one,  and  the  American  flag 
was  raised  in  first  and  second  places. 

The  400-meter  race,  which  had  many  trial 
heats,  furnished  the  surprise  of  the  meeting ; 
for  when  this  final  heat  started,  three  of  the 
greatest  runners  in  the  world — Nigel  Barker, 
Australian  champion ;  Lieutenant  Halswell, 
British  champion,  and  Harry  Hillman,  Amer- 
ican champion — faced  the  starter.  It  was 
assumed  by  all  that  in  this  race  first  honors — 
the  honor  of  the  flag — would  be  between  these 
three  sterling  runners,  and  here  is  where  the 
unexpected  happened.  Hillman  had  met  with 
an  injury  on  the  Barbarossa,  and  the  Ameri- 
can managers  were  a  bit  "  scary  "  about  his 
being  able  to  stand  the  strain  for  400  meters. 


Hillman  ran  a  remarkable  race  until  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  finish, 
when  his  leg  gave  out,  and  about  one.hundred 
yards  from  the  tape  it  looked  as  though  the 
race  would  go  to  Nigel  Barker,  witk  Halswell 
second.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
icans noticed  a  strong,  dark-complexioned 
fellow  with  an  American  shield  on^his  breast 
coming  with  an  unusual  turn  of  speed  down 
the  straight.  Inch  by  inch  the  -liftiky  lad 
gained  on  his  British  and  Australian  oppo- 
nents, and  when  forty-five  yards  from  home 
he  was  in  the  lead,  coming  at  a  rallying  pace, 
and  from  there  on  it  was  all  over.  Paul  Pil- 
grim, who  had  been  taken  as- a  third  or  fourth 
possibility,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  "  wise  ones  " 
and  won  the  greatest  race  of  the^meeting,  in 
53%  seconds. 

The   800-meter  (American  half-mile)  was 
contested  in  heats,  in  order  to  get  the  best 
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men  for  the  final.  The  starters  in  the  final 
heat  were  R.  P.  Crabbe,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity ;  Lightbody,  of  America  ;  Bacon,  of 
America  ;  Parsons,  of  America  ;  Pilgrim,  of 
America  ;  Halswell,  of  England  ;  Hellstrom, 
of  Sweden,  and  Runge,  of  Germany.  Crabbe, 
of  England,  was  the  favorite  for  this  race, 
after  his  remarkable  finish  with  Cornwallis  in 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  games,  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  was  thought  that  there  was 
no  one  in  this  race,  who  would  strike  the  tape 
ahead  of  him.  The  race  was  a  good  one,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected  ;  and  while  it  was 
thought  to  be  between  Crabbe  and  Lightbody 
(the  latter  being  an  American  Western  col- 
lege man),  here  again  Pilgrim  upset  calcula- 
tions. He  came  away  in  the  last  eighty  yards 
and  won  from  Lightbody.  Halswell  was 
third.  His  time  was  2  minutes  l1^  seconds. 
This  was  an  unexpected  victory  for  the  Amer- 
icans, and  great  was  their  joy. 

The  1,500-meter  run  (which  is  equal  to  our 
one-mile  run  in  America)  was  won  by  that 
sterling  Western  runner,  J.  D.  Lightbody.  No 
one  expected  him  to  win.     He  ran  the  race 


.  with  great  confidence,  and  had  no  trouble  in 
defeating  Crabbe  and  MacGough,  the  cham- 
pion of  Scotland.  Lightbody's  time  was  4 
minutes  12  seconds. 

In  the  five-mile  race,  however,  England 
taught  us  what  she  has  been  teaching  us  for 
years, — that  we  lack  the  stamina  in  our  run- 
ning. Hawtrey,  the  Englishman,  took  our 
boys  and  the  Swedes  and  the  Germans  along 
at  a  pace  that  just  pleased  him,  and  won  with  , 
ease,  in  26  minutes  and  %  second.  This  race 
served  to  show  that  America,  in  order  to 
strengthen  herself,  must  ta*ke  up  long-distance 
running  and  encourage  it. 

The  Marathon  race — the  Greek  classic  race 
— was  the  one  event  which  Greece  was  confi- 
dent of  winning.  The  distance  was  42  kilo- 
meters (about  26  miles).  Seventy-seven  en- 
tries were  received,  the  Greeks  entering  and 
starting  no  less  than  thirty-three  men.  They 
placed  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  their 
victory  of  1896  ;  and  everywhere  one  was  met 
with  the  statement  that  "  Greece  would  surely 
win  the  Marathon  race  ;  foreigners  did  not 
know  the  roads ;  could  not  climb  the  hills." 


THE   WINDER   OF  THE   MARATHON    RACE    (A    RUN   OF  86  MILES),  MR.  M.  D.  SHERRINO,   OF  CANADA,   ENTERING   THE 
STADIUM,— MET  BY  PRINCE  GEORGE,  WHO  RAN  WITH  HIM  108  YARDS,  TO  THE  FTNIBH. 
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THROWING    THE    DISCUS,    GREEK    STYLE    (RIGHT   FOOT   FORWARD)  .—GEORGE    GEORGANTI8,    THE    GREEK   CHAMPION. 

(At  the  left  of  the  photograph  are  seen  Prince  George  and  Prince  Nicholas,  who  officiated  at  this  competition.) 


They  reckoned  falsely,  however,  for  the  race 
went  to  Sherring,  of  Canada  ;  John  Svan- 
berg,  of  Sweden,  was  second,  "and  W.  G. 
Frank,  of  America,  was  third  ;  in  fact,  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  was  fifth  man.  To  Greece, 
this  was  a  sad  blow  ;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  great  demonstrations  were  planned  ' 
for  the  winner,  in  case  he  should  be  a  Greek, 
and  over  thirty  thousand  Greek  flags  were 
ready  to  be  waved  as  the  Greek  victor  en- 
tered the  gates.  Apparently,  the  interest 
among  the  Greeks  in  this  race  was  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of  people  who  wit- 
nessed it.  This  day  was  really  a  holiday, — 
the  business  houses  were  closed,  stores  were 
closed,  every  one  seemed  determined  to  wit- 
ness this  event.  By  actual  count  there  were 
over  70,000  people  in  the  Stadium,  50,000  or 
60,000  more  on  the  hills  and  at  the  entrance 
gate,  while  150,000  people  lined  the  course — 
the  majority  of  them  being  stationed  within 
five  miles  of  the  Stadium.  They  were  chiefly 
peasants,  who  were  doubly  interested  in  the 


runners  and  cheered  them  as  they  passed 
along  the  road.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was 
ever  an  athletic  event  that  excited  more  popular 
interest. 

Sherring  received  a  royal  welcome  ;  he  was 
met  at  the  gate  by  Prince  George,  who  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  Stadium  with  him, 
encouraging  him  and  applauding  him.  Sher- 
ring^ time  was  2  hours  51  minutes  23% 
seconds. 

In  the  field  events,  America's  representa- 
tive, Martin  J.  Sheridan,  performed  as  was 
expected  ;  for  Sheridan  is  the  American  all- 
round  champion,  and  he  is  conceded  to  be  the 
greatest  athlete  in  the  world.  He  was  very 
popular  at  Athens,  owing  to  his  scoring  the 
greatest  number  of  points.  He  won  the  discus 
throw  (free  style),  putting  the  sixteen-pound 
shot,  was  second  in- the  stone-throwing  com- 
petition, and  second  in  the  standing  high  and 
standing  broad  jumps,  doing  remarkably  well 
in  all  competitions  in  which  he  started. 

Another  illustration  of  American  pluck  and 
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ability  to  compete,  even  in  an  odd  event,  was 
witnessed  in  the  1,500-meter  walk.  Walking 
has  been  discontinued  in  America  as  a  com- 
petition for  many  years  ;  but  nevertheless 
George  Bonhag  entered,  and  felt  confident 
that  he  would  perform  well.  He  showed  the 
natural  ability  of  an  American  when  placed 
in  a  position  with  responsibility  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  he  walked  remarkably  well,  and,  as  a 
result,  outdistanced  the  field,  winning  quite 
easily.  This  is  an  event  that  the  Americans 
certainly  never  expected  to  win,  "and  much 
fcraijit  »  due  to  Bonhag  for  his  pluck  in  en- 
tering. 

The  hurdle  race,  divided  into  heats,  was  cap- 
ture^ by  R.  G.  Leavitt,  after  a  very  tight  race 
witi£Healy,  of  Great  Britain,  in  16%  seconds. 

The  standing-broad-jump  event  will  long 
be  remembered  ;  America  had  three  "  stars  " 
— Ray  C.  Ewry,  the  champion  ;  Martin  J. 
Sheridan,  and  Lawson  Robertson.  Ewry,  of 
course,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  winner. 
When  the  score  was  turned  in  it  was  found 
that  America  had  scored  first,  second,  and 
third  places.  On  a  signal  from  the  officials 
in  the  center  of  the  ring  the  Greeks  in  charge 
of  the  announcing-board  raised  three  Ameri- 
can flags.  The  scene  when  these  three  Ameri- 
can flags  flew  to  the  breeze  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  who  were  in  the 
Stadium.  It  was>a  glorious  event  for  "  Uncle 
Sam." 

In  the  running  broad  jump,  hop,  step,  and 
jump,  and  high  jump  the  Americans  tried 
hard  ;  but  they  had  against  them  the  pick  of 
Ireland's  greatest  jumpers,  who  were  compet- 
ing and  having  their  points  recorded  for 
Great  Britain.  Myer  Prinstein,  American, 
however,  who  is  a  good  reliable  jumper,  won 
the  broad  jump  over  P.  G.  O'Connor,  of  Ire- 
land. C.  Leahy,  of  Ireland,  easily  won  the 
high  jump,  the  American,  H.  W.  Kerrigan, 
finishing  third. 

The  triple  jump — classic  in  its  style — went 
to  O'Connor,  his  Irish  fellow-competitor, 
Leahy  finishing  second,  and  Cronin,  an  Amer- 
ican, getting  third  place. 

France  had  a  wonderful  pole  vaulter  in 
Gouder.  He  won  quite  easily.  Glover,  the 
American  champion,  finished  third. 

In  connection  witli  the  Olympic  Games 
there  were  many  minor  events  that  should 
not  be  classed  as  Olympic  contests, — such  as 
rowing,  shooting,  cycling,  canoeing,  swim- 
ming, fencing,  and  gymnastics.  They  do  not 
figure  prominently  at  all  in  connection  with 
the  games,  and  are  attended  by  very  few  peo- 
ple.    In  all  the  records  of  the  games  of  1896, 


1900,  1904,  and  1906  the  scoring  and  the 
records  are  based  on  the  Olympic  Games 
proper, — the  athletic  events  that  were  held  in 
the  Stadium.  If  we  include  all  the  events 
held  outside  the  Stadium  in  1906,  France 
comes  first  in  the  number  of  points  won  and 
in  the  number  of  first  prizes.  In  all  state- 
ments made  by  the  Americans  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  they  are  scoring  the 
Olympic  athletic  events — the  Stadium  events 
— only  ;  they  not  having  entered  or  tried  for 
any  of  the  minor  sports,  except  swimming. 

The  American  athletes  received  many  con- 
gratulatory cablegrams  when  the  official  score 
was  cabled  to  this  country.  The  one  that 
pleased  them  most,  of  course,  was  the  cable- 
gram received  from  President  Roosevelt,  who 
had  followed  minutely  the  doings  of  the 
American  representatives  in  the  games. 

We  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
Greeks  at  this  particular  Olympic  meeting. 
They  showed  us  a  Stadium  the  like  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
They  taught  us  that  an  athletic  meeting  be- 
tween foreign  .countries  may  be  conducted 
fairly  and  honestly,  with  a  feeling  of  good- 
will toward  one  another.'  In  the  management 
of  jbhe  events  they  showed  an  adeptness  that 
seemed  to  astonish  experienced  managers. 
The  interest  taken  by  the  royal  family  was 
worthy  of  admiration.  Each  and  every  win- 
ner, no  matter  what  country  he  came  from, 
was  a  proud  man  at  the  closing  ceremonies, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  royal  box  and  there 
received  his  medal  or  his  cup,  and  the  famous 
classic  olive  branch,  from  the  hands  of  the 
King. 

While  at  Athens,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
talk  as  to  where  the  next  Olympic  Games 
should  be  held.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  is  an  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  of 
France,  is  president.  Baron  de  Coubertin 
must  be  given  credit  for  having  originated 
the  idea  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  International  Committee  voted 
to  hold  these  Olympic  Games  at  Athens.  The 
Olympic  Games  of  1896,  1900,  and  1904  were 
held  under  the  sanction  and  consent  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee.  The  King  of  Greece, 
however,  after  watching  how  these  games  were 
conducted  in  other  countries,  became  con- 
vinced that  Greece  should  have  her  own  Olym- 
pic Games.  It  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  an  agreement  between  the  International 
and  the  Greek  committees  ;  for  all  admit  that 
Olympic  Games,  in  order  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, must  be  held  at  Athens. 
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BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT. 


ON  the  15th  of  July,  Holland  will  celebrate 
the  tricentennial  of  the  birth  of  her  il- 
lustrious son,  Rembrandt  van  Rijn, — not  only 
the  greatest  artist  Holland  has  produced,  but, 
barring  Raphael,  the.  favorite  painter  of  the 
public  and  of  artists  the  world  over. 

Rembrandt  was  born  in  Leyden,  in  1606. 
His  father  was  a  well-to-do  miller,  who  sent 
his  son  to  a  Latin 
school  to  prepare  him 
for  the  University  of 
Leyden  ;  but  the  boy 
chose  the  career  of  an 
artist.  He  studied 
three  years  with  a  lo- 
cal painter,  Swanen- 
bu  r  g«h,  then  six 
months  in  Amster- 
dam witli  Lastman. 
Returning  to  Leyden 
in  1624,  he  set  up  for 
himself,  and  was  so 
successful  that  he  set- 
tled permanently  in 
Amsterdam,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  L^nited 
Provinces,  in  1631, 
and  spent  the  remain- 
ing thirty-eight  years 
of  his  life  there, 
dying  in  1669. 

The  seventeenth 
century  was,  in  the 
history  of  art,  outside 
of  Holland,  a  deca- 
dent period.  Rome 
was  the  social,  artis- 
tic, and  political  center  of  the  world  ;  but  it 
was  the  Rome  of  the  post- Renaissance, — in- 
sincere, artificial,  and  bombastic. 

But  Rembrandt  was  a  true  son  of  Holland. 
The  country  that  had  been  stigmatized  as 
44  not  made  for  man,  but  for  storks  and 
beavers,"  proved  decidedly  that  it  produced 
a  very  fine  grade  of  man,  quite  capable  of 
holding  his  own  against  all  Europe. 

Holland  has  been  called  "the  Venice  of 
the  North,"  and,  like  Venice  at  the  time  of 
Titian  and  Veronese,  was  in  the  heyday  of 
her  commercial  success,  and  tranquil  now 
that  the  harassing  wars  with  Spain  were  over 


"REMBRANDT  LEANING  ON  A  STONE  8ILL." 

(Etching,  1639.  This  and  several  other  "self  portraits," 
and  a  dozen  or  so  portraits  of  Hollanders  like  the 
Uytenbogaerts,  Anslo,  Burgomaster  Six,  De  Jonghe, 
and  Lutma,  rank  as  the  greatest  etched  portraits  the 
world  has  ever  seen.) 


and  her  independence  established,  was  ready 
to  patronize  the  arts  of  peace.    Luckily,  here 
the  patrons  of  art,  more  democratic  than  in 
the  south,  dictated  less  to  the  artist.     And 
naturalism,   a   proper    companion   to  Protes- 
tantism, dominated  the  art  of  Holland,  so  that 
of  all  seventeenth-century  art  it  is  the  most 
vital  to-day.     True,  we  find  a  Velasquez  in 
Spain,   a  Poussin  in 
France  ;     but   Euro- 
pean art  of  the  seven- 
teenth   century    was 
otherwise  stilted  and 
unnatural. 

Yet  it  was  a  cen- 
tury of  great  activity, 
and  we  cannot  fully 
understand  Rem- 
brandt's bravery  in 
breaking  away  from 
the  conventionalities 
of  his  time  without 
bearing  in  mind  the 
spirit  of  activity  that 
sends  Henry  Hudson 
to  America  in  1C09. 
But  the  spirit  was 
not  all  for  explora- 
tion,— science  was 
much  awake.  New 
Yorkers,  for  exam  pie, 
not  only  owe  grati- 
tude to  Hudson  for 
his  discovery  of  this 
island ;  they  also  owe 
equal  obligation  to 
"  the  Leyden  jar  "  (of 
the  next  century),  whose  secret  has  made 
rapid  transit  on  Manhattan  Island  possible. 

Commerce  and  industry  were  thriving. 
Potteries  were  active  in  Holland  ;  Delft  ware 
was  introduced  into  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  Palatial  yachts  were  built  in  Zaandam 
shipyards.  The  printing-press,  which  Coster 
had  founded  more  than  a  century  previous, 
was  busy  in  Leyden  printing  rare  examples 
of  typography. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe  the  same  spint  of 
activity  was  alive.  The  Elzevirs  were  busy 
at  Antwerp  printing  plates  after  designs  by 
Rubens.     Wall-paper  with  fancy-colored  flow- 
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**8T.   ANASTA8IIT8. 

(Painting,  1631,  Stockholm.  This  figure  reversed  is  introduced  into  the  upright  plate 
"The  Child  Jesus  Among  the  Doctors  of  the  Law."  This  canvas  represents 
Rembrandt's  early  essay  in  chiaroscuro,  and  it,  with  "The  Polish  Horseman," 
"The  Night  Watch,"  "Christ  at  Emmaus,"  the  two  canvases  in  the  Louvre 
entitled  "The  Philosopher  in  Meditation,"  and  the  etchings  "Dr.  Faustus," 
"L'Etoile  des  Itois,"  "St.  Jerome  in  Meditation,"  "The  Hundred  Guilder  Print," 
"The  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Torchlight,"  1654,  and  many  drawings  like 
"  Jesusin  the  Home  of  Martha  and  Mary"  and  "Landscape  in  Stormy  Weather,*' 
represents  his  Victor  Hugo-like  leaning  toward  mysticism,  his  love  of  the  beauty 
of  darkness,) 


tically  from  this  Euro- 
pean activity ;  but  com- 
mercially, more  from 
her  foreign  trade.  The 
Amsterdam  that  Hem- 
brand  t  lived  in  was  a 
veritable  world's  fair. 
J' From  the  Indies* 
from  Java,  Borneo,  and 
Brazil,  vessels  were 
coming  in  laden  with 
exotic  products, 
manned  by  crews  of 
all  races,  and  bringing 
foreign  goods  and  ani- 
mals." Naturally,  the 
"  Venice  of  the  North*' 
felt  herself  of  some  im- 
portance. 

"HOLLAND    WANTED 
HER  PICTURE  PAINTED.'* 

"  Holland  wanted 
her  picture  painted.'* 
wrote  an  eminent 
French  critic  ;  and  the 
epigram  much  illumi- 
nates the  study  of  Hem- 
brandt.  The  great  art 
of  Italy,  that  had  held 
sway  f(»r  two  centuries 
previous,  was  con- 
cerned fundamentally 
with  illustrating  reli- 
gioustheines ;  portraits 
there  were,  but  they 
were  incidental.  But 
while  H  e  nib  rand  ts 
time  still  demanded 
the  religious  subject, 
it  also  demanded  the 
national  portrait — the 
rendering  of  the  famil- 
iar every-day  life  of 
Holland. 

THE    ARTI8T    OF 
EXPRESSION. 


ers  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  1650. 
Inigo  Jones,  in  England,  between  1606  and 
1657,  designed  perhaps  the  first  portable  stage 
scenery  ever  used.  The  Gobelins  tapestry 
works  were  established  in  France,  and  with 
Colbert's  encouragement  the  art  industries 
throve  there. 

Through  her  canals,  Holland  benefits  artis 


Probably  the  eyes 
are  the  most  expressive 
features  of  the  human  face.  At  any  rate. 
Rembrandt's  mastering  of  the  human  eye  was 
so  powerful  as  to  make  that  feature  dominate 
in  most  of  his  heads.  In  this  mastery  he  dis- 
played, in  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  a  pre- 
cocity that  was  astounding.  The  eyes,  search- 
ing as  they  are,  in  his  celebrated  '•  Syndics,'' 
painted  in  1661,  when  he  was  fifty-five,  are 
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*  CHRIST  AT  EMMArS.' 


(Painting,  1648,  Louvre.  [Another  painting  of  thiH  subject,  dated  the  same  year,  is  at  Copenhagen.]  Rembrandt 
etched  the  same  subject  in  1634  and  in  1654.  The  panel  is  only  2H  x  27  inches,  yet  is  one  of  the  world's  most  exprcs- 
sive  religious  pictures.  "The  day  is  far  spent,"  evening  shadows  are  gathering,  the  two  disciples,  Cleophas  and 
Luke,  have  laid  aside  their  staves  and  scrip.  The  Saviour  has  just  taken  the  bread  in  his  hands  to  break  it— his 
eyes  raised  to  heaven  asking  the  blessing :  -"then  were  their  eyes  opened.") 


no  more  natural  than  the  eyes  in  his  first 
dated  etching  —  the  portrait  of  his  mother, 
made  in  1628.  when  he  was  but  twenty-two! 


SELF  PORTRAITS. 


It  was  not  vanity  that  caused  Rembrandt 
to  etch  his  own  portrait  some  thirty-four 
times  and  paint  it  again  and  again.  The 
mirror  was  an  ever-present  article  of  furni- 


ture in  the  Dutch  household  of  his  day.  Vic- 
tures  of  interiors  of  the  time  show  the  walls 
hung  with  square  mirrors,  circular  mirrors, 
mirrors  with  modest  narrow  frames,  mirrors 
with  heavy  ornate  Spanish  frames.  Hence, 
what  more  natural  than  that  a  man  who  was 
always  working,  always  analyzing  form,  a 
man  who,  with  greatest  pains,  at  the  age  of 
forty -four  etched  a  seashell  (that  stands  to-day 
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as  one  of  the  marvels  of  still-life  rendering  in 
black  and  white),  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
a  study  of  expression,  should  experiment  time 
and  time  again  with  his  own  physiognomy? 
And  so  we  have  pictures  of  "  Rembrandt  Smil- 
ing," ^Rembrandt  with  Contracted  Brows," 
"Rembrandt  with  Dilated  Eyes,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  secret  of  his  methods  is  plainly  told  in 
these  evidences  of  his  incessant  analysis  of 
nature.  Rembrandt 
knew  full  well  that 
the  artist  who  aimed 
to  paint  the  expres- 
sion of  his  risen  Lord 
must  first  learn  how 
to  paint  the  expres- 
sion of  his  fellow- 
man. 

A  fashion  had 
grown  up  artiong  the 
guilds  of  having 
their  group  portraits 
painted  ;  but  as  each 
man  paid  his  share, 
it  is  not  surprising 
that  each  one  ex- 
pected his  portrait  to 
be  as  prominent  as 
that  of  his  fellows ; 
hence,  we  see  in  the 
corporation  pictures 
of  Hals  and  van  der 
Heist  a  uniform  sort 
of  tintype  arrange- 
ment wherein  every 
person  is  of  equal 
importance  seen  in 
equal  lighting. 

Rembrandt  paint- 
ed three  important 
corporation  pictures. 
In  1 632,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-six,   he 

inaugurated  his  career  in  Amsterdam  by 
painting  Dr.  Tulp  surrounded  by  his  pupils 
in  the  amphitheater  of  the  school  of  medicine. 
This  is  known  as  "The  Anatomy  Lesson." 
The  arrangement  here  is  less  stiff. than  in  the 
conventional  guild  groups  ;  yet  there  is  an 
obvious  endeavor  to  treat  each  head  with 
consideration,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pic- 
ture was  a  great  success,  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  many  sitters  to  the  artist's  studio. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1642,  when  the  artist's 
reputation  was  still  at  its  height,  he  con- 
tracted to  paint,  for  1,600  florins  (his  house 
in  Breestraat  was  valued  at  13,000  florins,  so 
we  can  see  that  this  was  a  high  figure),  the 


SA8KIA  IN  PROFILE  IN  A  RED  HAT  WITH  A  FEATHER. 

(Painting,  about  1633,  Cassell.  Rembrandt  married  Saskia 
van  Uylenburgb  in  1634,  and  he  painted  her  many  times 
before  and  after  marriage.  She  here  holds  in  her  hand  a 
sprig  of  rosemary,  the  symbol  of  betrothal  in  Holland.) 


members  of  Capt.  Banning  Cocq's  company 
of  civic  guards. 

This  he  did,  and  the  result  was  for  years 
known  as  *<  The  Night  Watch"  (his  largest 
painting),  sa  named,  it  is  surmised,  because 
it  had  become  quite  black  from  the  effects  of 
tobacco  smoke  and  turf  fires,  beneath  succes- 
sive coats,  of  varnish,  and  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury public  supposed  it  to  be  a  night  effect. 

To-day,  this  is  held 
as  one  of  the  artist's 
masterpieces,  but  the 
men  who  had  con- 
tributed their  money 
to  have  their  effigies 
handed  down  to  pos- 
terity (each  paid  a 
hund  red  flprins) 
were  disgusted  with 
the  painting,  which 
they  found  a  big 
genre,  half  the  figures 
hidden  in  li e in  - 
brand t's  characteris- 
tic chiaroscuro. 

In  1661,  when  he 
was  fifty-five,  hecom- 
pleted  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  his  works, 
the  portrait  group  of 
the  managers  (Syn- 
dics, as  they  were 
called)  of  the  Dra- 
pers' Guild  of  Am- 
sterdam. 

Here  he  returned 
to  the  grouping  of 
"The  Anatomy  Les- 
son ;  "  all  the  heads 
are  of  equal  impor- 
tance, but  the  dry 
touch  of  the  early 
pictures  has  given 
way  to  a  freer  touch  and  a  mellower  color. 
This  canvas  is  considered  by  Michel  as  Rem- 
brandt's "  masterpiece."  He  says  :  "  Never 
before  had  Rembrandt  achieved  such  perfec- 
tion ;  never  again  was  he  to  repeat  the  tri- 
umph of  that  supreme  moment  when  all  his 
natural  gifts  joined  forces  with  the  vast  ex- 
perience of  a  life  devoted  to  his  art  in  such  a 
growing  manifestation  of  his  genius." 

REMBRANDT    AS    A    CHIAR0SCUR0I8T. 

The  term  used  in  art  technology,  "  chiaro- 
scuro " — light-shadow — meaning  the  light  and 
shade  which  envelops  the  entire  subject,  both 
the  figures  and  objects  in  the  foreground  and 
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the  mass  of  the  back- 
ground  (as  opposed  to 
the  modeling  or  mere 
light  and  shade  on  a 
single  subject,  which 
gives  it  the  effect  of  re- 
lief), is  a  term  that  is 
nearly  always  illustrat- 
ed in  art  writings  by 
the  work  of  Rem- 
brandt. He  is  the 
chiaroscuroist  par  ex- 
cellence,— a  second 
place,  only,  being  al- 
lowed Correggio. 
Rembrandt  never  saw 
his  details  detached 
from  his  figures  or  the 
figures  detached  from 
the  background. 

Charles  Blanc  cites 
the  marked  contrast 
between  a  French  print 
representing  a  proces- 
sion, in  Amsterdam,  of 
merry-makers  mas- 
querading in  Eastern 
character,  carrying  an 
illuminated  star,  cele- 


**  christ  healing  thb  sick."— From  a  facsimile  loaned  by  Frederick  Eeppel  &  Co. 

(Etching,  1648-50.  Known  as  the  "  Hundred  Guilder  Print."  The  subject  is  found  in 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew—"  Great  multitudes  followed  Him  and  He 
healed  them  there."  The  Pharisees  on  the  left  have  come  to  tempt  Jesus,  but  He 
has  answered  them,  "AH  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is 
given,"  and  has  turned  to  a  woman  with  a  child.  St.  Peter  would  repulse  her, 
but  Jesus  says,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not." 
Near  St.  Peter  is  seated  the  rich  young  man  who  is  pondering  over  the  question 
what  he  shall  do  to  have  eternal  life ;  on  the  right  are  the  maimed  and  the  halt 
and  the  bUnd  who  have  come  in  their  humble  faith  to  be  healed.) 


**TOUNO  8AVANT  AT  THE  WINDOW." 

(Painting,  about  1640,  Copenhagen.) 


brating  what  is  known 
a8"L'EtoiledesRois,n 
and  the  same  subject 
treated  by  Rembrandt. 
The  French  print  is 
mainly  in  outline,  dia- 
grammatic, like  a  fash- 
ion plate  ;  the  figures 
are  seen  in  broad  day- 
light, so  that  every 
character  and  detail  is 
discernible.  Rem- 
brandt describes  the 
scene  at  night,  —  the 
figures  barely  discern- 
ible, the  details  of  cos- 
tume entirely  obscured 
in  the  blackness  of 
night,  the  illuminated 
star  which  the  paraders 
carry  being  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  the 
composition,  the 
whole  etching  suggest- 
ing that  mystery  with 
which  an  imaginative 
mind,  —  the  mind  of 
a  Hugo,  a  Goethe,  or 
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-so  often  endows  a  commonplace 


a  Blake,  - 
subject. 

KEALIST    AND    ROMANTICIST. 

Here  we  have  the  keynote  of  Rembrandt's 
character.  He  is  the  realist  equal  to  van  ( )s- 
tade,  Callot,  or  Diirer  plus  a  romanticist  add- 
ing a  veil  of  mystery  to  his  subject.  Tins  is 
distinctly  a  physical,  and  not  a  metaphysical, 
mystery.  Diirer,  in  his  "  Melancholia  "  or  his 
"  Death  and  the  Knight,"  suggests  a  meta- 
physical mystery,  but  he  pictures  no  visual 
mystery, — every  detail  uncompromisingly  as- 
serts itself.  And  while  there  is  chiaroscuro 
in  van  Ostade,  there  is  no  intention  of  .being 
mysterious. 

Rembrandt's  "Dr.  Faustus"  and  "Burgo- 
master Six,"  among  the  etchings,  and  his 
"Night  Watch"  and  "The  Philosopher  in 
Meditation"  (not  unlike  the  St.  Jerome  in  re- 
verse), among  the  paintings,  are  other  salient 
examples  of  the  complete  rendering  of  tonal 
mystery.  And  in  many  other  compositions 
we  find  in  portions  of  the  picture  a  romantic 
atmosphere  that  separates  his  wrork  from  the 
rest  of  the  Dutch  school. 

In  the  "  Polish  Horseman  "  there  is  just  as 
much  mere  horse -delineation  as  in  a  Paul 
Potter,  but  there  is  also  a  vague  poetic  calm 
that  envelops  the  landscape,  reminding  one 
of  the  poetic  landscapist  Turner  at  his  best. 

THE    KKLIOIOUS    PICTURES. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  his 
dying  day,  Rembrandt  painted  religious  sub- 
jects. 

Foremost  among  them  is  his  "Christ  at 
Emmaus."  Meissonier  has  said  "Go  and  wor- 
ship before  the  i  Disciples  at  Emmaus  ; '  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sentiment  will  stir  your  inmost 
soul.     You  need  not  be  a  painter  to  feel  it." 

Fromentin  writes  :  4-  Has  Christ  ever  been 
imagined  like  this  ?  In  pilgrim's  garb  ;  pale, 
emaciated  ;  the  traces  of  torture  still  on  his 
blackened  lips  ;  the  great,  dark,  gentle  eyes 
widely  opened  and  raised  toward  heaven  ; 
the  halo  a  sort  of  phosphorescent  light,  envel- 
oping him  in  an  indefinable  gWy  ;  and  on 
his  face  the  inexplicable  look  of  a  living, 
breathing,  human  being,  who  has  passed 
through  death  !  The  bearing  so  impossible 
to  describe  and  assuredly  impossible  to  copy, 
the  intense  feeling  of  the  face  where  the 
features  are  undefined  and  where  the  expres- 
sion is  given  by  the  movement  of  the  lips  and 
by  the  look, — these  things,  inspired  one  knows 
not  whence  and  produced  one  knows  not  how, 
are  priceless." 


REMBRANDT'S  HOUSE  IN  JODEN-BREESTRA AT,  AMSTERDAM. 

(Restored.  [Originally  built  in  1806.]  The  rooms  were 
filled  with  pictures  by  Rubens,  Brauver,  Llevenz, 
Seiners,  Verocchio,  RaphaeL,  Uiorgione,  Van  Eyck,  and 
portfolios  filled  with  prints  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Man- 
tegna,  Marcantonio,  Schongauer,  Dllrer,  Holbein.  In 
one  studio  was  a  press  whereon  Rembrandt  printed  his 
etchings.  In  1656  Rembrandt  was  declared  bankrupt, 
and  in  1658  the  house  and  all  his  possessions  were  sold.) 

Rembrandt's  religious  etchings  are  no  less 
masterful  than  his  paintings.  4t  Christ  Heal- 
ing the  Sick,"  etched  in  1G50.  This  has  been 
called  the  "Hundred  Guilder  Print "  because 
a  dealer  thought  so  well  of  it  that  he  ex- 
changed it  with  Rembrandt  for  a  Marcan- 
toni/)  valued  at  a  hundred  guilders.  (A  proof 
of  it  has  since  sold  for  nearly  ten  thousand 
dollars.)  Not  only  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
plate  extremely  beautiful,  but  the  drawing 
and  modeling  are  carried  so  far  that  it  prob- 
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"PORTRAIT  OP  A  MAN."—  METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM, 
NEW  YORK. 

(This  canvas.  Dr.  Bode  thinks,  was  painted  in  1640,  the 
year  of  three  other  fine  portraits— "  Elizabeth  Bas," 
Amsterdam ;  **  Portrait  of  Rembrandt,"  National  Gal- 
lery, London ;  and  '*  Paul  Doomer,"  better  known  as 
"  The  Gilder,'*  in  the  Ha vemeyer  collection.  New  York— 
and  of  the  beautiful  little  "  Home  of  the  Carpenter," 
In  the  Louvre.) 

abiy  excels  all  other  works  in  black  and 
white  in  its  rendering  of  volume  ami  chiaro- 
scuro. The  lights  and  shades  seem  to  play 
about  the  figures,  as  volatile  as  in  nature,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  cross-hatched  lines. 

-The  Death  of  the  Virgin"  (1639)  is  one 
of  the  freest  large  plates  Rembrandt  etched. 
In  many  of  the  large  plates,  like  "The  Descent 
from  the  Cross  "  (1634),  critics  think,  Rem- 
brandt had  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  "  The  Death  of  the 
Virgin"  is  wholly  autographic. 

THE    PUBLIC    WANTED    PRINTS. 

Durer  a  century  earlier,  in  Germany,  had 
complained  of  the  small  pay  he  had  received 
for  a  painting,  remarking  that  it  would  have 
been  more  profitable  to  have  put  in  the  same 
time  at  making  prints.  The  taste  for  prints 
had  now  reached  Holland.  Rembrandt  took 
advantage  of  the  demand  and  carried  the  art 
of  etching  to  perfection.  He  had  in  his  pos- 
session the  examples  of  the  masters  of  line, — 


the  works  of  Mantegna,  Marcantonio,  Durer, 
and  Seghers, — and  he  studied  them  with  care. 
Indeed,  he  took  a  landscape  plate  of  Seghers, 
scratched  out  some  figures,  introduced  his 
own  holy  family  in  it,  and  thus  changed  it 
into  a  »*  Flight  Into  Egypt "  !  He  had  an 
etching-press  in  his  house,  and  with  the  help 
of  his  pupils  produced  some  two  hundred  and 
sixty  etchings.  Hamerton  has  said,  "  Every 
art  has  its  representative  master,  and  the 
representative  etcher  is  Rembrandt." 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  sorry  comment  upon 
the  crude  taste  of  our  own  time  that  etchings 
by  Rembrandt  may  still  be  purchased  as  low 
as  thirty  or  forty  dollars  ;  and  few  seem  to 
know  that  intaglio  facsimiles  of  his  etchings, 
rich  in  tone  and  suitable  for  framing — things 
that  one  gets  to  love  more  and  more  as  one 
becomes  familiar  with  them — may  be  pur- 
chased as  low  as  two  dollars  ! 

SIXTEEN    HUNDRED    AND    TEN    WORKS    BY 
REMBRANDT. 

When  we  record  that  there  exist  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  paintings  by  Rem- 
brandt, some  two  hundred  and  sixty  etch- 
ings, and  some  nine  hundred  drawings  and 
sketches,  in  all  some  sixteen  hundred  and  ten 
pieces,  the  incompleteness  of  this  slight  no- 
tice will,  we  hope,  be  excused.  And  it  will 
be  understood  why  no  mention  is  made  of 
such  great  portraits  as  "  Polish  Nobleman," 
1631  (Hermitage);  "Portrait  of  Himself," 
1633  (Louvre)  ;  *4  Rembrandt  and  Saskia," 
1635  (Dresden)  ;  "Old  Lady,"  1634  (National 
Gallery,  London);  "A  Rabbi,"  "The  Ship- 
builder and  His  Wife,"  1633;  "  Portrait  of 
Himself,"  about  1641  ;  "Lady  with  a  Fan," 
1641, — all  in  the  Buckingham  Palace  ;  "  "Eliz- 
abeth Bas,"  about  1643  (Amsterdam),  and 
"Dr.  Tholinx,"  1656  ;  such  paintings  as  "The 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  1633  (Munich)  ; 
"Samson's  Marriage,"  1638  (Dresden)  ;  "The 
Good  Samaritan."  1648  (Louvre),  or  such 
etchings  as  "  The  Seller  of  Rats  Bane,"  '•  Large 
Descent  from  the  Cross,"  "  The  Annunciation 
to  the  Shepherds,"  "  Man  with  Long  Hair," 
"  Three  Trees,"  "Christ  Shown  to  the  Peo- 
ple," "The  Great  Jewish  Bride  " — Saskia. 

There  are  some  thirty  or  so  Rembrandts  in 
America,  among  them  "  Portrait  of  a  Man  " 
(1640),  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York; 
-The  Gilder"  (1640),  owned  by  H.  ().  Have- 
meyer,  Esq.  ;  "Burgomaster  and  His  Wife," 
owned  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner;  "Dr.  Tulp" 
(1634),  owned  by  J.  W.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  and 
"An  Orphan  Girl  of  Amsterdam"  (1645), 
Chicago  Art  Institute. 
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THE   AWAKENING   OF   NEVADA. 


BY  CLARENCE   H.   MATSON. 


FAR  off  across  the  desert,  to  the  southwest. 
a  faint  column  of  smoke  arose,  and 
when  the  gang  of  Greeks  who  were  scattering 
the  ties  and  spiking  the  rails  which  came  over 
the  end  of  the  construction  train  saw  it  they 
stopped  a  moment  in  their  work,  talking  and 
gesticulating  excitedly.  For  days  they  had 
been  pushing  the  two  strips  of  steel  out  from 
"Utah  across  the  barren  wastes  of  southern 
Nevada  toward  the  sunset  sea.  They  knew 
that  somewhere  off  there,  to  the  south  of  Death 
Valley,  a  gang  of  Mexicans  was  pushing  two 
other  strips  of  steel  across  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  meet  them,  and  when  the  column  of  smoke 
was  sighted  they  knew  it  came  from  the  en- 
gine behind  the  other  construction  train.  For 
eighteen  months  they  had  been  working  to- 
ward it,  and  now,  with  redoubled  energy,  the 
work  was  pushed  forward.  And  a  few  days 
later,  when  Greek  met  Mexican,  a  new  trans- 
continental railroad  was  complete. 

When,  on  January  30,  1905,  the  last  spike 
was  driven  which  completed  the  Salt  Lake 
route,  near  what  became  the  town  of  Good 
Springs,  the  shout  that  went  up  on  the  desert 


air  and  the  locomotive  whistles  that  blew 
called  Nevada  to  awake  from  a  long  sleep  ! 

It  was  months  before  depots  were  built, 
the  track  ballasted,  and  a  water-supply  se- 
cured, so  that  regular  trains  could  be  operated, 
but  on  every  work  train  men  poured  into  the 
desert.  They  went  in  box  cars,  coal  cars,  way 
cars  —  anything  that  would  carry  them. 
Armed  with  kits  of  tools  and  a  few  provisions, 
they  swarmed  over  the  desert  mountains  and 
hills.  The  gold  fever  was  raging.  They 
were  chasing  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  And 
the  "chug"  of  the  prospector's  pick  and  the 
echo  of  the  dynamite  blast  called  Nevada  to 
awake  ! 

In  June,  a  train-  bearing  a  distinguished 
party  of  United  States  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, governors,  and  other  State  officials, 
journalists  and  irrigation  experts,  stopped  at 
Reno,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  western  Ne- 
vada. A  few  miles  out  from  the  town,  the 
United  States  Government  had  been  at  work 
building  a  dam  and  digging  a  great  ditch. 
The  distinguished  gentlemen  made  a  few 
speeches  to  one  another,  the  dam  was  closed, 
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Senators  and  Representatives  laid  hold  of 
cranks  that  hoisted  the  head  gates  to  the  canal, 
and  as  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  went  dan- 
cing down  the  great  ditch  to  moisten  and 
make  fertile  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  Nevada  soil  the  rushing  flood  called 
Nevada  to  awake  ! 

And  Nevada  is  awaking.  Within  little 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  her  population  has 
doubled.  Her  mountains  and  hills  from  Reno 
to  the  Colorado  River  are  covered  with  treas- 
ure-seekers. Towns  and  cities  have  sprung 
up  almost  by  magic.  Railroads  are  pushing 
across  her  wastes,  and  irrigation  is  enlarging 
her  agriculture,  making  rich  homes  for  thou- 
sands. 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  a  prospector  lost 
his  way  on  the  desert,  near  the  California  line, 
in  Nye  County.  Famishing  with  thirst,  he 
became  delirious.  At  length  he  fell  in  the 
hot  sands  and  lay,  unable  to  move,  until  death 
came  to  his  relief.  On  the  spot  where  that 
man's  body  was  found  is  now  the  town  of 
Bullfrog.  A  water-works  plant  costing  fifty 
thousand  dollars  supplies  an  abundance  of 
water.  There  are  hotels  with  baths  in  many 
rooms,  and  residences  equipped  with  all  the 
modern  paraphernalia  that  make  for  comfort, 
and   through   them  flows  in  abundance  the 


precious  liquid  for  lack  of  which  a  poor  pros- 
pector perished  only  a  few  months  ago  on 
this  very  spot.  Electric  lights  illume  streets 
where  only  the  stars  of  heaven  looked  down 
on  the  death  of  the  lonely  miner,  and  within 
the  radius  of  a  very  few  miles  there  are  now 
about  fifteen  thousand  people.  That  is  the 
way  Nevada  is  growing.  \ 

There  was  once  a  time  when  Nevada  was 
one  of  the  greatest  gold  and  silver  producing 
regions  of  the  western  hemisphere.  During 
the  seventies  its  settlements  teemed  with  in- 
dustry and  its  hills  poured  forth  their  wealth 
to  enrich  the  world.  Even  before  that,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  there  seemed  to  be  every 
indication  that  Nevada  would  be  a  great  com- 
monwealth, and  she  was  admitted  to  the  sister- 
hood of  States.  She  flourished  and  grew  un- 
til late  in  the  seventies — and  then  came  a 
decline.  Her  gold  mines  were  no  longer  so 
productive,  and  her  silver  was  depreciated. 
From  a  population  of  over  seventy  thousand 
she  fell  off  to  little  more  than  half  that.  She 
developed  and  grew  no  more.  The  wicked 
fairy  Disaster  caused  her  to  sleep. 

The  greatest  mine  ever  located  in  America 
was  the  Comstock  lode,  at  Virginia  City. 
During  its  palmy  days,  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  the  Comstock  lode  gave  the  world 


THB  CITY  OF  GOLDFIELD,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  IN  NOVEMBER,  1906. 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  nation  were  accom- 
plished with  the  wealth  that  came  from  that 
one  mine.  It  built  cities.  It  threw  great 
railroad  lines  across  the  continent.  It  en- 
dowed colleges.  It  constructed  telegraph  sys- 
tems. It  laid  cables  under  the  sea.  It  sent 
men  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  first 
millions  of  more  than  one  of  the  rich  families 
of  America  came  from  the  Comstock  lode. 

But,  after  giving  all  this  wealth  to  the  world, 
Nevada  kept  little  for  her  own  development. 
Storey  County,  in  which  the  Comstock  lode 
was  located,  had  over  11.000  people  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  and  over  10,000 
in  1880,  but  in  1900  it  had  fallen  off  to  3,600. 
Virginia  City,  once  among  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  promising  cities  west  of  the  Rockies, 
— far  more  so  than  Los  Angeles  or  Seattle, — 
became  a  mere  little  mining  camp  of  perhaps 
2,500  people.  Its  riches  helped  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  great  metropolis.  Transconti- 
nental trains  rushed  by  on  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, which  it  built,  but  they  did  not  heed 
Nevada.  Many  went,  but  few  came.  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  became  wealthy  States  ; 
Utah  flourished  ;  Arizona,  still  a  Territory, 
grew  until  it  had  three  times  the  population 
of  the  Desert  State.     But  Nevada  slept  1 


Up  to  1903  there  was  a  territory  almost  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  New  England,  extend- 
ing from  southwestern  Utah  through  southern 
Nevada,  and  into  Inyo  and  San  Bernardino 
counties  in  California,  containing  practically 
no  inhabitants.  It  was  nearly  all  desert. 
Rather  an  unpromising  field  for  a  railroad,  it 
would  seem  ;  yet  the  time  came  when  com- 
merce demanded  a  direct  line  of  railway  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles,  and  in  1903 
the  construction  of  the  Salt  Lake  route, — 
officially  known  as  the  San  Pedro,  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  Railroad, — was  begun.  It 
was  eighteen  months  in  building,  and  to-day 
some  of  the  finest  transcontinental  trains  in 
the  world  rush  daily  through  that  southern 
Nevada  desert. 

The  building  of  this  new  railroad  has  opened 
to  settlement  and  development  the  last  unoc- 
cupied territory  of  any  great  extent  in  Amer- 
ica— except  that  in  the  frozen  North.  Towns 
and  settlements  have  sprung  up,  and  the  real 
development  of  the  country  has  begun  in 
earnest.  There  are  to-day  thousands  of  peo- 
ple along  the  line  of  the  Salt  Lake  road  and 
in  the  valleys  and  mountains  near  it  where 
two  years  ago  it  meant  almost  certain  death 
for  one  unacquainted  with  the  desert  to  ven- 
ture.    Las  Vegas,  midway  of  this  line,  is  al- 
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THE  CEMENT-LINED  CANAL  OP  THE  TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT. 


ready  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  and 
from  it  a  line  of  railroad  will  shortly  be  in 
operation  to  tap  the  great  gold  fields  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  northwest,  and  another  is 
proposed  to  run  southwest  to  Searchlight. 


IRRIGATION", 


-THE    TRUCKEE-CARSON    PROJECT. 


The  story  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation 
project  has  already  been  told  in  these  pages. 
It  is  the  first  of  the  Government's  great  rec- 
lamation projects  to  approach  completion. 
The  Truckee  River  comes  down  into  western 
Nevada  from  Lake  Tahoe,  away  up  in  the 
Sierras.  Its  waters  are  diverted  below  Reno 
through  a  canal  into  the  Carson  River,  to  be 
utilized  to  reclaim  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Carson  Sink,  which  need  only  the  magic  touch 
of  water  to  spring  into  marvelous  fertility  that 
will  help  bring  prosperity  to  Nevada.  "When 
completed,  the  Truckee-Carson  project  will 
have  converted  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  desert  into  fertile  farms. 

From  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  irrigated  land 
will  make  an  average  family  well-to-do, — ten 


acres  does  it  in  some  localities  in  California, 
— so  that  the  entire  Carson  tract  will  eventu- 
ally make  homes  for  from  10,000  to  15,000 
families,  or  perhaps  50,000  people."  "Where 
now  is  only  a  barren  waste  of  desert,  hemmed 
in  by  pink  hills  and  mountains,  the  next  dec- 
ade or  two  will  see  a  thickly  populated  region. 
There  will  be  comfortable  houses,  surrounded 
by  green  lawns  ;  alfalfa  fields  will  furnish 
feed  for  numerous  live  stock  ;  orchards  will 
produce  great  quantities  of  fruit.  Pleasant 
avenues,  lined  with  trees,  will  be  traversed  by 
all  sorts  of  vehicles,  from  the  farm  wagon  to 
the  automobile.  Schoolhouses  will  dot  the 
landscape,  with  here  and  there  a  church  ; 
while  towns  must  eventually  be  built  to  care 
for  the  commercial  necessities  of  so  many 
farm  people.  Possibly  a  trolley  line,  its  cars 
driven  by  power  developed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Truckee  as  they  come  down  from  Lake 
Tahoe,  may  run  from  Reno  through  the  towns 
and  villages  of  what  is  now  the  desert  of  Car- 
son Sink.  The  mines  and  reduction  works  in 
the  mountains  for  two  hundred  miles  around 
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will  create  a  market  for  the  products  of  the 
little  farms,  and  any  surplus  can  be  easily 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  or  to  the  East. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  fanciful  dream. 
Stranger  things  have  already  been  accom- 
plished in  California  and  other  Western 
States,  and  the  science  of  irrigation  is  yet 
only  in  its  infancy.  Minor  irrigation  projects 
will  be  accomplished  from  time  to  time  in  the 
valleys  of  Nevada  to  make  new  homes  for 
some  of  the  teeming  millions  that  are  now 
looking  across  from  the  cities  and  prairies 
farther  east  to  where  the  frontier  has  disap- 
peared. The  day  of  the  free  government 
homestead  is  now  almost  over,  but  the  dawn 
of  the  irrigated  government  homestead  is  just 
appearing.  And  these  irrigated  valleys  and 
plains  of  Nevada  will  eventually  furnish  the 
grains,  the  meats,  and  the  fruits  that  will 
make  the  muscle  with  which  to  dig  the  gold, 
the  silver,  and  the  copper  out  of  Nevada's  hills. 

THE    STORY    OF    THE    GOLD    STRIKES. 

But  the  greatest  of  Nevada's  resources  is 
its  mineral  wealth.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  Comstock  lode  was  pouring  forth  its  mil- 
lions and  Virginia  City  was  in  the  height  of 
its  prosperity,  Nevada's  future  seemed  full  of 
promise.  Now  that  promise,  after  long  delay, 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Tonopah,  Goldfield, 
and  Bullfrog  are  flourishing  "cities,"  growing 
as  rapidly, — more  rapidly,  in  fact, — than  a 
boom  town  in  a  real  estate  dealer's  prospectus. 
Searchlight,  away  down  toward  the  apex  of 
the  State,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  impetus  of 
the  boomer.     Manhattan,   some  distance   to- 


ward the  center  of  the  State  from  Tonopah, 
is  one  of  the  newest  camps,  and  there  have 
recently  been  uncovered  vast  deposits  of  cop- 
per in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  end 
of  the  rainbow  rests  on  the  Nevada  desert, 
and  thousands  are  rushing  there"  to  find  the 
pot  of  gold. 


THE  BULLFROG  SCHOOL. 


(The  lumber  and  equipment  for  this  building  had  to  be 
hauled  seventy-five  miles,  and  it  required  a  twenty- 
horse  team  six  days  to  bring  in  one  load.  The  town 
was  eight  months  old -when  this  school  was  opened.) 

Extending  from  up  in  north-central  Cali- 
fornia, southeast  along  the  border  line  be- 
tween Nevada  and  California,  down  to  the 
Colorado  River  and  on  into  Arizona,  is  a  well- 
defined  mineral  belt 
Here  and  there  in  this 
zone  are  outcroppings 
of  exceedingly  valu- 
able ore.  The  Com- 
stock lode  was  one  of 
these,  and  others  ap- 
proaching the  Corn- 
stock  in  richness,  if 
not  equaling  it,  have 
been  uncovered  in  the 
last  year  or  two. 

Long  ago,  rich 
mines  were  developed 
elsewhere  in  the  West, 
but  the  desert  guard- 
ed the  wealth  of  south- 
western Nevada.  Yet 
four  years  ago  a  strike 
was  made  at  Tonopah, 

THE  "DENVER"  MINE,   BULLFROG   DISTRICT.  away  off  tO  tllC  SOUth- 

(Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars1  worth  of  ore  sacked  on  the  damp.)  east  of  Virginia  City. 
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TYPICAL  DESERT  PROSPECTORS  IN  DEATH  VALLEY. 


(Ten  miles  from  water,  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Funeral  Range.    Tha  two  prospectors  are  heading  for  Stovepipe 
Springs,  where  the  immigrants  were  lo3t  about  the  year  1850.) 


Still,  the  world  heard  little  about  it,  although 
to-day  Tonopah  has  a  single  mine  'that  men 
say  is  worth  fifty  million  dollars.  At  three 
years  of  age,  Tonopah  had  been  through  a 
boom,  a  collapse,  a  recovery,  and  had  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  old, 
established  towns  of  the  new  El  Dorado.  It 
formed  a  base  of  supplies  from  which  pros- 
pectors could  work  with  safety  farther  into 
the  desert,  and  two  years  after  the  Tonopah 
discovery  came  the  big  strike  at  Gold  field — 
and  the  world  began  to  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice. To-day  Goldfield  is  a  city  of  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Bullfrog  sprang 
into  being,  and  then  the  great  rush  to  the 
Nevada  gold  fields  began.  Simultaneous  with 
it  came  the  completion  of  the  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road, and  the  work  trains  during  February, 
March,  and  April  of  last  year  carried  gold- 
seekers  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  into 
the  desert.  It  was  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  railroad  to  Bullfrog,  but  that  did  not 
daunt  the  rainbow^chasers.  The  way  lay 
through  the  barrenest  desert,  with  only  one 
or  two  water-holes  on  the  route,  but  men 
went  in  wagons,  in  automobiles,  and  on  foot. 

Within  ninety  days  after  Bullfrog  was 
"born"  it  had  an  electric-light  plant,  an  ice 
plant,  an  hotel,  and  an  extensive  water  system, 
the   material    for  all    of   which   had   to   be 


freighted  from  Las  Vegas  or  Tonopah  across 
the  desert  at  great  expense.  Telephone  lines 
were  strung  to  the  outside  world  before  even 
any  buildings  were  erected.  Shortly  after- 
ward, Bullfrog  became  the  home  of  a  well- 
printed  daily  newspaper,  the  Bullfrog  Miner, 
a  six-column,  four-page  journal,  published  at 
ten  cents  per  copy.  Two  other  towns,  Beatty 
and  Rhyolite,  were  established  close  by,  and 
there  are  said  to  be  fifteen  thousand  people  in 
the  district  to-day. 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Pacific  has  pushed 
south  from  Tonopah  to  Goldfield,  and  will  go 
farther.  By  the  time  these  lines  reach  the 
readers  of  the  Review  op  Reviews  Bullfrog 
will  have  at  least  one  and  possibly  more  rail- 
roads. A  branch  of  the  Salt  Lake  road  is 
being  pushed  across  from  Las  Vegas  as  fast 
as  men  can  build  it  ;  the  Southern  Pacific 
will  come  in  from  the  north,  and  "  Borax  " 
Smith  is  building  a  road  of  his  own  across 
the  Mojave  Desert  from  Daggett,  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  in  California,  up  through  Death  Valley, 
with  Bullfrog  as  its  objective  point. 

DEATH  VALLEY  AND  ITS  BORAX. 

Just  across  the  California  line  from  Bull- 
frog lies  the  famous  Death  Valley.  Death 
Valley  is  a  broad,  deep  hole  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  On  the  east  is  a  row 
of  big  hills  with  the  suggestive  name  of  Fu- 
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neral  Range,  while  to  the  west  are  the  Pan- 
araint  Mountains.  Among  the  Panamints, 
Telescope  Peak  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  bottom  of  Death  Valley  is  400  feet  below 
sea-level.  Just  west  of  the  Panamint  Moun- 
tains are  tho  Sierras,  the  loftiest  range  in  the 
United  States.  When  one  stands  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Pike's  Peak  towers  a  little  over  7,000 
feet  above  one,  but  from  Death  Valley  one 
looks  up  11,000  feet  to  the  snows  on  Tele- 
scope Peak,  and  just  across  Owen's  Valley, 
among  the  Sierras,  Mount  Whitney  rises  more 
than  15,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  Death  Val- 
ley. These  are  practically  the  highest  and 
lowest  places  in  the  United  States. 

Death  Valley  is  true  to  its  name.  Scores 
of  people  have  met  their  doom  in  its  burning 
solitudes.  Its  floor  is  in  reality  a  lake  of  mud, 
sixty  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide,  cov- 
ered with  a  hardened  crust,  a  saline-borax  de- 
posit. In  times  of  flood, — for  there  are  floods 
on  the  desert,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem. — 
the  Amargosa  Kiver  pours  its  waters  into  the 
southern  end  of  the  valley,  where  they  sink 
away.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  unless  men  know  the  valley  and  its  ways 
it  is  hazardous  for  them  to  venture  into  it. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  persons  are  known  to 
have  perished  in  Death  Valley  and  its  vicinity. 

Yet  Death  Valley  has  been  making  men 
rich  for  years.  In  its  wastes  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  borax.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
commercial  borax  of  America  comes  from 
Death  Valley  or  the  surrounding  desert.  It 
is  hauled  in  wagons  over  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  Daggett,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south.  It  requires  ten  spans  of  mules  to 
a  load,  and  from  this  comes  the  name 
"Twenty  Mule  Team  Borax."  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  this  product  has  been 
freighted  across  the  Mojave  Desert  to  civi- 
lization in  the  last  decade  or  two.  Within 
another  twelvemonth  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive will  probably  resound  through  Death 
Valley,  for  the  railroad  that  "  Borax  "  Smith 
is  now  building  out  through  the  Mojave 
Desert  from  Daggett  will  skirt  the , subter- 
ranean lake  of  mud,  tap  the  great  borax 
fields,  and  eventually  reach  Bullfrog. 

Death  Valley  and  the  Panamint  region  are 
not  part  of  Nevada,  but  they  are  tributary  to 
the  new  Nevada  gold  fields,  and  it  is  the  over- 
flow from  Bullfrog  that  has  been  going  in 
there  during  the  past  year.  Bullfrog  will 
probably  be  the  base  of  supplies  from  which 
all  of  Death  Valley  will  be  prospected. 


GOLD    FIELDS    OLD    AND    NEW. 

All  of  Nevada's  gold  camps  are  not  mush- 
rooms like  Gold  field  and  Bullfrog.  Search- 
light, down  in  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
the  Desert  State,  has  been  in  existence  for 
several  years,  but  the  capitalists  who  owned 
the  mines  there  were  after  the  gold  in  the. 
ground  instead  of  that  in  the  pockets  of  in- 
vestors and  speculators,  and  so  they  said  noth- 
ing about  Searchlight  and  its  treasures.  Hid- 
den away  off  in.  the  desert,  the  world  knew 
nothing  of  the  camp  until  the  Salt  Lake  Hail- 
road  was  built  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  Then 
prospectors  drifted  down  that  way.  and  Search- 
light was  "discovered/' 

New  strikes  of  more  or  less  importance  are 
constantly  being  made,  and  to-day  the  desert 
from  Keno  to  Searchlight,  and  on  down  into 
Arizona,  is  swarming  with  prospectors  and 
miners.  There  be  those  who  predict  that  in 
the  not  distant  future  the  gold  fields  ot*  tho 
Nevada  desert  will  exceed  Cripple  Creek,  the 
Klondike,  and  Nome,  and  even  rival  in  rich- 
ness the  fields  of  South  Africa,  which  have 
yielded  ninety  million  dollars'  worth  of  the 
precious  metal  in  a  single  year. 

It  may  be  several  years  before  the  mines  of 
Nevada  will  emerge  from  the  era  of  specula- 
tion to  one  of  steady  productiveness.  Along 
with  the  legitimate  development  there  will  be 
more  or  less  '-wildcatting."  Worthless  claims 
will  be  exploited,  and  foolish  speculators  will 
take  big  chances  on  them.  But  the  wealth  is 
there  if  one  knows  how  to  find  it. 

A    XEW    COMMONWEALTH. 

Heretofore,  Nevada's  wealth  has  all  bet»n 
poured  forth  for  the  benefit  of  her  sister 
States.  Much  of  it  will  doubtless  continue  so 
to  be,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  railroads, 
the  development  of  the  water-supplies,  and  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  projects  homes 
will  be  built  wdierever  the  necessary  water 
may  be  secured,  and  Nevada  will  become  a 
real  State — a  commonwealth  of  homes  and 
schools  and  churches — instead  of  the  inhos- 
pitable desert  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  railroads  that  are  build- 
ing into  the  mining  districts,  the  new  Western 
Pacific  is  even  now  starting  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  push  westward  across  central  Nevada 
and  over  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific.  This  road 
will  be  the  final  link  in  a  great  ocean-to-ocean 
system.  It  will  be  the  third  transcontinental 
line  to  cross  Nevada's  wastes,  and  its  comple- 
tion will  doubtless  see  Nevada  fully  awakened, 
a  new  commonwealth. 
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TUNNELING   THE   SEINE   AT   PARIS. 

BY    E.    C.    MOREL. 


IN  the  construction  of  the  new  division  of 
the  Paris  Metropolitan  Subway,  called 
the  u  Transversal  Nord-Sud,"  the  work  on  the 
first  tunnel  to  be  built  under  the  Seine  River 
is  being  vigorously  pushed.  Three  distinct 
processes  of  construction  will  be  employed  in 
this  work.  For  a  part  of  the  line  a  com- 
pressed-air shield  will  be  used.  Under  the 
bed  of  the  Seine,  for  the  tunnel  and  for  the 
two  stations,  resort  will  be  had  to  compressed- 
air  caissons,  with  the  necessary  shafts  for  pur- 
poses of  access.  For  a  part  of  the  distance 
the  tunnel  will  be  directly  under  the  Orleans 
Railway,  the  operation  of  which  must  not  be 
interfered  with,  and  in  that  section  congela- 
tion will  be  employed. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  construction  which 
will  be  employed  for  the  whole  line,  the  sec- 
ond only  is  now  being  applied  in  full,  and  the 
caisson  of  the  large  arm  of  the  Seine  (that 
which  touches  the  right  bank)  has  been  sunk 
to  its  final  level.  There  will  be  three  of  these 
caissons  required  to  form  the  tunnel  crossing 
obliquely  the  long  arm  of  the  Seine.  The 
lower  side  of  the  immersed  caisson  is  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  thirty-three  feet  below  the  river- 
bed. The  lateral  walls  of  the  caisson  are 
formed  by  iron  plates  fixed  upon  frames  or 


armatures  which  surround  the  metal  lining 
of  the  tunnel.  These  plates  continue  right 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  arch,  and 
form  a  water-tight  case  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported by  barge  or  raft.  The  whole  of  the 
space  comprised  between  the  walls  of  the 
caisson  and  the  tunnel  will  be  filled  with 
cement  or  concrete,  in  which  angle  irons  or 
ties  of  the  iron  framing  will  be  imbedded 
and  will  form  around  the  metallic  lining  of 
the  tunnel  a  virtual  lining  of  resistant  and 
indestructible  masonry  -  work.  Each  of  the 
caissons  is  about  130  feet  long  by  33  feet 
wide  and  29  high.  At  their  extremities  these 
caissons  are  provisionally  closed  by  means  of 
metal  panels,  which  have  to  be  removed  when 
it  is  desired  to  establish  the  continuity  of  the 
tunnel  and  place  the  several  caissons  in  com- 
munication. To  this  end  there  will  be  left 
between  these  latter  a  free  interval  of  five 
feet  in  length,  and  the  joint  will  be  effected 
by  means  of  small  movable  caissons.  Two  of 
these,  lowered  vertically,  will  permit  the  com- 
pletion of  two  walls  of  masonry,  forming  a 
joint  with  the  abutments,  or  jambs,  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  caissons.  These  walls 
will  be  raised  to  the  plane  of  a  horizontal 
supporting  surface  prepared  at  the  extremi- 
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ties  of  the  two  caissons,  and  upon  this  sup- 
porting surface  it  will  be  possible  to  place  a 
final  caisson,  under  cover  of  which  the  joint 
between  the  two  sections  win  be  finished  and 
the  panels  closing  the  provisional  extremities 
of  the  caissons  will  be  removed. 

The  construction  of  the  first  caisson  was 
effected  rapidly,  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  most 
improved  appliances,  such  as  automatic  ma- 
chinery for  riveting  purposes,  pneumatic  ham- 
mers, etc.  The  caisson  having  been  mounted, 
and  the  iron  plates  intended  to  make  it  water- 
tight having  been  riveted  upon  its  periphery, 
it  was  launched  in  the  water  laterally.  This 
operation  was  facilitated  by  means  of  its  being 
raised  one  foot  four  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  Seine  ;  the  caisson  was  afterward  towed 
to  the  point  at  which  it  was  to  be  immersed. 
The  final  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  cais- 
son, which  has  the  enormous  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was  first  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  rest  upon  a 
perfectly  even  bed.  Beyond  this  site,  up- 
stream, there  had  also  been  sunk  guide  piles 
against  which  the  caisson  bears.     These  piles 


form  the  first  element  of  a  strong  stockade, 
serving  on  the  one  hand  to  protect  the  cais- 
son, and  on  the  other  hand  to  support  a  large 
platform.  Once  the  caisson  was  put  in  posi- 
tion, the  placing  in  situ  of  the  cast-iron  plat- 
ing of  the  tunnel  was  the  next  piece  of  work 
taken  in  hand.  When  this  was  done,  the  con- 
crete was  introduced  between  this  lining  and 
the  outer  jacket,  until  the  caisson  was  thor- 
oughly well  supported  upon  the  bed  of  the 
river.  At  this  juncture,  the  shafts  for  access 
to  the  working-chamber  were  put  in  position, 
and  also  the  air  -  chamber  which  caps  the 
whole  ;  the  sinking-work  was  then  commenced 
by  the  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  predeter- 
mined level  being  reached,  the  working-cham- 
ber will  be  asphalted,  whereupon  the  tunnel, 
which  has  been  filled  with  water  to  cushion 
the  caisson  and  facilitate  the  sinking,  will  be 
emptied,  the  shafts  for  access  will  be  removed, 
and  the  openings  left  in  the  plating  will  be 
carefully  plated  up.  Use  has  been  made  in 
this  caisson  of  the  telephone,  so  as  to  insure 
permanent  and  easy  communication  between 
the  working-chamber  and  the  outside  depart- 
ments on  the  quay. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  FIRST  CAISSON,  SHOWING  ERECTION  OF  THE  OAST-IRON  LINING. 
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THE   RATE    BILL:    WHAT   IT   IS  AND   WHAT 

IT  WILL   DO. 

BY  CHARLES  A.   PROUTY. 
(Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.) 


I  AM  asked  to  state  the  salient  points  in 
which  the  rate  bill  amends  the  present 
law  and  what  may  be  hoped  from  its  practical 
operation.  At  this  writing  the  bill  has  not 
been  finally  enacted,  but  the  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  conference  committee  makes  cer- 
tain what  its  essential  provisions  will  be. 

The  glaring  defect  in  the  old  law  was  the 
utter  inability  to  produce  prompt  or  definite 
results.  The  commission  was  invested  with 
the  amplest  power  to  investigate.  It  could 
advise  the  railway  to  adopt  a  certain  rate  or 
practice  ;  it  could  only  direct  the  railway  to 
cease  and  desist  from  its  present  rate  or  prac- 
tice. If  its  order  was  not  complied  with  it 
might  begin  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  to  en- 
force it. 

The  practical  result  of  the  power  of  inves- 
tigation was  most  salutary.  Under  it  many 
railroad  abuses  were  exposed,  and  exposure 
often  led  to  correction.  As  a  regulating  meas- 
ure the  statute  was  an  utter  failure.  A  mo- 
ment's consideration  shows  why. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  said,  in  an  opinion 
often  cited  with  approval,  that  under  the  Act 
to  Regulate  Commerce  the  commissioners  sat 
as  referees  to  the  Circuit  Court.  It  was  their 
duty  to  report  to  that  court  the  facts  for  its 
conclusion  and  action.  The  filing  of  a  com- 
plaint before  the  commission  was  really  the 
beginning  of  a  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court. 

Now,  it  has  come  to  be  generally  under- 
stood during  these  discussions  that  railways 
cannot  be  regulated  by  proceedings  in  court. 
The  federal  courts  cannot,  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  be  invested  with 
authority  to  prescribe  a  railway  rate  or  prac- 
tice for  the  future,  and  without  this  there  can 
he  no  effective  regulation.  But  even  if  they 
could  apply  this  remedy,  still  the  thing  to  be 
done  is  not  judicial  and  cannot  be  done  by 
judicial  methods. 

The  commission  has  recently  investigated 
bituminous- coal  conditions  upon  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  in  the  course  of  that  in- 
vestigation it  transpired  that  the  published 
rates  on  tidewater  coal  were,  between  1898 
and  1904,  advanced  about  33 J  per  cent.  The 
chief  traffic  official  of  that  company  stated 


that  these  advances  were  made  because,  in  his 
opinion,  the  original  rate  was  too  low.  Being 
asked  why  he  did  not  further  advance  the 
rate,  he  replied,  because,  in  his  opinion,  the 
present  rate  was  sufficiently  high.  He  was 
then  asked  upon  what  he  based  his  opinion 
that  the  original  rate  was  too  low  and  the 
present  rate  sufficiently  high,  and  answered, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  return 
which  the  rate  yielded  upon  the  property  em- 
ployed. Being  finally  interrogated  as  to  what 
was  the  cost  of  the  transportation  and  what 
return  the  present  rate  did  yield,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  know  and  that  nobody  could  tell. 

Railroad  officials  have  time  without  num- 
ber testified  before  the  commission  that  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  definitely  what 
the  cost  of  transporting  a  single  commodity 
was.  While  this  may  not  be  altogether  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  coal  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  coal  and 
coke  constitute  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire tonnage,  it  is  literally  true  of  thousands 
of  other  items  which  enter  into  the  tariffs  of 
that  company.  The  making  of  a  railway  rate 
rests  in  the  judgment  of  the  traffic  official. 
Within  very  wide  limits  that  official  could  not 
demonstrate  by  any  legal  standard  and  legal 
evidence  that  his  rate  was  right ;  neither 
could  the  shipper  demonstrate  by  the  same 
methods  that  it  was  wrong.  Railway  rates 
and  practices  can  only  be  corrected  by  creat- 
ing an  expert  tribunal  having  the  same  sort 
of  knowledge  as  the  traffic  official,  which  can 
act  as  an  arbitrator  between  the  public  and 
the  railway,  and  which  has  the  same  author- 
ity to  prescribe  a  new  rate  that  the  traffic 
official  had  to  put  in  effect  the  old  one  com- 
plained of.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  legis- 
lature may  invest  a  commission  with  this 
authority.  In  the  May  number  of  this  maga- 
zine I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  reasons 
for  this  and  to  show  how  the  courts  afforded 
the  railways  protection  against  the  possible 
mistakes  of  such  a  commission. 

THE    RATE-MAKING    POWER. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  radical  pro- 
vision of  the  Hepburn  bill  was  that  invest- 
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ingthe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
this  rate-making  authority-  This  bill,  as  it 
passed  the  House,  did  not  confer  authority  to 
make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country  gen- 
erally; but  did  provide  that  in  case  of  com- 
plaint against  a  specific  rate  or  practice  the 
commission .  might,  after  hearing  the  parties, 
prescribe  in  its  judgment  that  rate  or  practice 
which  should  be  observed  by  the  carriers  for 
a  limited  time. 

The  delegation  of  this  rate-making  power 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  railways.  It  is 
this  proposal  that  has  been  mainly  discussed 
in  the  press.  The  contest  in  the  Senate  over 
court  review  really  involved  this  issue,  and 
,this  alone.  The  result  was  the  Allison  amend- 
ment and  certain  modifications  of  the  Hep- 
burn bill.  Whether  the  bill  as  finally  agreed 
upon  confers  this  power  can  only  be  positively 
affirmed  after  the  courts  have  passed  upon 
that  question.  The  President  and  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress  confidently  believe  that 
it  does  ;  the  railroads  earnestly  hope  that  it 
does  not.  Upon  the  decision  of  this  question 
depends,  in  a  large  degree,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  measure. 

GREATER    CERTAINTY    AND    EXPEDITION. 

If  it  should  be  finally  determined  that  this 
authority  is  not  conferred,  much  improve- 
ment has  nevertheless  been  effected.  Under 
the  old  law  the  commission  could  only  re- 
quire the  carrier  to  cease  and  desist,  while 
under  the  new  act  it  may  make  a  definite 
order  respecting  the  rate  or  the  practice. 
Formerly,  the  order  of  the  commission  was 
of  no  effect  until  enforced  by  a  mandate  of 
the  court ;  in  the  future,  the  railway  must 
obey  the  order,  unless  it,  by  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  courts,  secures  its  suspension. 

Even  more  important  is  the  greater  expe- 
dition that  will  be  secured.  Hitherto,  the 
commission  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to 
hear  testimony  and  report  the  facts  has  been 
obliged  to  receive,  and  parties  have  been 
obliged  to  offer,  pages  of  testimony  upon  mat- 
ters with  which  the  commission  was  already 
perfectly  familiar,  but  which  might  be  un- 
known to  the  courts.  Under  this  practice 
enormous  records  accumulated.  Much  time 
was  required  to  digest  this  testimony  and  pre- 
pare the  requisite  findings  of  fact.  Under 
the  new  practice  all  this  is  done  away  with. 
The  commission  must  hear  the  parties  ;  it 
must  hear  them  fully  ;  but  it  need  not  go  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  conditions  involved. 
In  deciding  the  case  it  is  under  no  require- 


ment to  report  findings  of  fact,  but  need  only 
state  its  conclusions  in  the  premises.  This 
will  relieve  the  commission  of  much  useless 
labor,  and  should  lead  to  the  speedy  deter- 
mination of  complaints  before  it. 

TEMPORARY   INJUNCTIONS. 

The  railway  may  begin  suit  upon  the  equi- 
ty side  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  annul  an  order  of  the  commission. 
One  of  the  powers  exercised  by  courts  of 
equity  is  the  granting  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions, which  issue  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  upon  the  filing  of  suit  to  attack 
an  order  of  the  commission  a  temporary  in- 
junction is  granted,  the  operation  of  the  or- 
der is  suspended  during  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  court  and  the  old  rate  or  the  old 
practice  continues  in  effect,  and  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  suit  the  railway  is  finally  com- 
pelled to  observe  the  order,  there  is  generally 
no  way  in  which  the  person  injured  by  its 
non-observance  in  the  interim  can  be  com- 
pensated, so  that  the  railway  suffers  no  pen- 
alty for  not  having  obeyed  the  order.  The 
carrier,  therefore,  has  practically  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  issuance 
of  these  temporary  injunctions;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  them  in  these  cases  as  in 
others  the  carrier  would  attack  almost  every 
order  of  the  commission,  not  with  the  serious 
expectation  of  finally  prevailing,  but  merely 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  delay. 

These  obvious  considerations  led  to  an  ear- 
nest attempt  in  the  Senate  to  prohibit  the 
courts  from  granting  temporary  injunctions 
in  these  cases,  the  final  outcome  being  that 
the  court  can  only  grant  such  injunctions 
after  hearing,  on  five  days*  notice  to  the  com- 
mission, and  this  hearing  may  be  before  three 
judges  instead  of  one.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision will  undoubtedly  be  to  prevent  the  is- 
suing of  injunctions  for  frivolous  reasons  and 
to  discourage  the.  bringing  of  suits  to  annul 
the  orders  of  the  commission,  since  few  suits 
would  be  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion  if  the 
rate  or  practice  were  to  be  effective  during 
the  pendency  of  such .  suits.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  suits  of  this  character  may  be  ex- 
pedited, and  thus  brought  to  a  final  determi- 
nation much  more  speedily  than  in  ordinary 
course  of  procedure. 

POWERS   CONFERRED    UPON   THE   COMMISSION. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
enacted  a  measure  of  railway  regulation  by 
which  a  commission  of  three  is  invested  with 
practically  final  authority  over  every  matter 
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relating  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
its  railways.  Our  present  rate  bill  stops  very 
far  short  of  this.  The  commission  is  appar- 
ently invested  with  no  authority  in  terms  over 
the  physical  operations  of  railways.  Assum- 
ing that  the  rate-making  power  is  conferred, 
the  exercise  of  that  power  is  carefully  limited. 
If,  after  hearing  upon  complaint,  the  commis- 
sion is  of  the  opinion  that  a  particular  rate, 
regulation,  or  practice  is  unjust,  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  rate,  which  the  carrier  shall 
not  exceed  ;  and  it  may  prescribe  the  regula- 
tion or  practice.  The  order  of  the  commission 
continues  in  effect  for  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
Just  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
44 regulation"  or  "practice"  is  not  certain; 
they  probably  refer  to  the  rate  and  whatever 
enters  into  the  value  of  the  service  to  the 
shipper. 

EXCESSIVE   BATES. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able concentration  of  railway  ownership  and 
railway  control.  Testimony  taken  in  the 
pending  investigation  touching  the  owner- 
ship and  transportation  of  bituminous  coal, 
already  referred  to,  well  illustrates  this.  The 
soft  coal  which  supplies  New  England  is 
mainly  produced  upon  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  the  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  upon  the  New  York  Central 
lines.  Previous  to  1898  these  railroads  had 
been  entirely  independent,  and  had  engaged 
in  the  sharpest  competition  for  the  trans- 
portation of  this  coal  to  tidewater.  Begin- 
ning in  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  acquired  a 
dominant  interest  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  New  York  Central  lines,  in  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Simultaneously  with ' 
the  acquisition  of  this  ownership  the  rates  on 
tidewater  coal  were  advanced.  That  testi- 
mony leaves  no  doubt  that  the  actual  rate 
paid  during  1904  and  since,  from  the  mine 
to  tidewater,  was  50  cents  per  ton  higher 
than  it  had  been  in  1898,  an  increase  in  most 
cases  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 

It  appeared  from  statistics  kept  by  these 
carriers  that  during  the  year  from  April  1, 
1905,  to  April  1, 1906,  about  ten  million  tons 
of  this  coal  was  shipped  to  tidewater  for  New 
England  consumption.  This  advance  in  rates, 
therefore,  had  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
transportation  charge  upon  tidewater  bitumi- 
nous coal  for  New  England  alone  of  $5,000,- 
O00  annually.     Similar  processes  have  been 


going  on  all  over  the  United  .States,  usually 
with  a  similar  result.  Competition  in  the  rate 
has  largely  disappeared,  and  rates  themselves 
have  been  materially  advanced.  The  feeling 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  that  these 
combinations,  this  concentration  of  control, 
this  ability  to  advance,  free  from  competitive 
restraint,  our  freight  rates,  must  result  in  the 
imposition  of  unreasonable  charges.  It  was 
probably  this  apprehension,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  united  the  country  in  sup- 
port of  the  President.  The  power  to  fix  a 
maximum  rate,  if  sustained  by  the  courts  and 
properly  exercised,  is  a  valuable  protection 
against  this  possible  abuse. 

DISCRIMINATIONS    BETWEEN    LOCALITIES   AND 
COMMODITIES. 

The  railway  rate  is  seldom  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  person  who  finally  bears  the 
burden.  An  excessive  charge  diffuses  itself 
so  that  the  individual  really  injured  is  often 
unconscious  of  that  fact.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  discrimination  leaves  its  sting  upon 
the  person  or  locality  affected.  It  is  therefore 
the  discrimination  that  occasions  the  most 
criticism,  although  the  final  result  may  not  be 
so  serious  to  society  as  a  whole. 

While,  to  the  mind  of  most  persons,  rail- 
way discrimination  is  associated  with  some 
sort  of  concession  from  the  established  rate, 
there  are  in  fact  many  most  grievous  discrimi- 
nations in  th e  published  tariff  itsel f .  The  legal 
rate  from  one  point  is  too  high  as  compared 
with  that  from  some  other  point ;  is  excessive 
upon  one  commodity  as  compared  with  some 
other  commodity  ;  and  this  drives  out  of  busi 
ness  the  locality  or  the  commodity,  or  the  in- 
dividual, just  as  really  as  a  concession  from 
the  legal  rate  itself.  Many  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  given  by  Mr.  Garfield,  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations,  in  his  admira- 
ble report  upon  the  transportation  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products  He  there  sh6ws  how 
the  publication  of  lower  rates  from  the  refin- 
ery of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than  are  ac- 
corded to  the  refineries  of  its  independent 
rivals  has  contributed  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  that  monopoly} 

So  far  as  I  can  see,'  the  present  bill  pro- 
vides no  direct  method  for  dealing  with  dis- 
criminations of  this  sort,  although  the  courts 
may  finally  hold  otherwise.  The  commission 
has  no  authority  to  fix  a  differential*  as  such 
between  two  localities,  nor  between  two  com- 
modities. It  may  reduce  the  rate  from  one 
locality,  or  upon  one  commodity,  if  found  too 
high,  but  cannot  prevent  a  corresponding  je- 
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duction  of  the  other  rate.  Indirectly,  some- 
thing can  probably  be  accomplished  in  miti- 
gation of  such  discrimination.  • 

ELEVATOR    ALLOWANCES    AND    DIVI8IONB    TO 
INDUSTRIAL    ROADS. 

A  form  of  discrimination  which  has  become 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  is  the  payment  of  elevator  allowances, 
excessive  divisions  to  terminal  roads,  etc.  A 
grain  dealer  builds  an  elevator,  and  the  rail- 
way pays  him,  in  theory  for  transferring  from 
its  cars  to  those  of  its  connection,  in  fact  for 
unloading  and  storing  his  own  grain.  An  in- 
dustrial enterprise  constructs  a  few  miles  or 
a  few  rod 8  of  track  from  its  plant  to  the  rail- 
road, and  the  carrier  allows  it  a  substantial 
part  of  the  total  through  rate  for  the  use  of  this 
track.  The  present  bill  aims  to  prevent  abuses 
of  this  kind  by  providing  that  whenever  the 
owner  of  property  transported  affords  any 
facility  or  renders  any  service  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  that  property  the 
commission  may  determine  whether  the  allow- 
ance made  for  the  same  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, and  may  prescribe  a  just  and  reason- 
able allowance,  which  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
It  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  the  end 
to  absolutely  prohibit  payment  to  the  owner 
of  the  property  transported  for  any  service 
rendered  or  facility  furnished  in  the  trans- 
portation. 

REBATE8. 

In  the  past,  the  most  frequent  and  exten- 
sive form  of  discrimination  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  rebate.  Previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  practically  all 
business  was  transacted  upon  a  special  rate, 
and  no  two  persons  enjoyed  the  same  rate. 
That  act  rendered  such  preferences  illegal  by 
requiring  the  publication  and  observance  of % 
railway  tariffs ;  but  did  not  prevent  them. 
In  very  recent  times,  nearly  every  great  in- 
dustry and  every  great  shipper  enjoyed  some 
concession  from  the  published  schedule. 

The  efforts  of  the  railways  themselves  to 
prevent  such  practices,  and  the  Elkins  bill, 
have  done  much  to  check  this  evil.  That 
rebates  are  still  paid  appears  from  the  fact 
that  numerous  convictions  have  been  recently 
obtained  on  this  account,  and  it  has  been 
urged  as  one  of  the  reproaches  upon  this 
legislation  that  it  did  nothing  to  prevent  this 
form  of  discrimination.  That  criticism  is 
unjust  The  provisions  of  this  bill  supply 
valuable  aid  to  existing  laws,  and  if  proper- 
ly enforced  ought  to   practically  eliminate 


in  the  near  future  the  rebate  from  railway 
operations. 

PENALTY    OP    IMPRISONMENT. 

First,  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  is  estab- 
lished. Under  the  original  act,  violations  of 
the  second  section  might  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment, but  in  order  to  secure  a  convic- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that 
a  given  individual  had  received  a  concession 
from  the  published  tariff,  but  that  some  other 
individual,  with  respect  to  the  same  sort  of 
transportation,  had  actually  paid  a  higher  rate 
than  the  favored  shipper — a  thing  which  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  do.  The  Elkins 
bill  punished  any  deviation  from  the  tariff  by 
a  heavy  fine,  but  repealed  the  imprisonment 
feature.  The  present  bill  reenacts  the  Elkins 
law,  incorporating  the  imprisonment  penalty, 
so  that  under  the  new  bill  the  payment  of  any 
rebate  or  the  granting  of  any  concession  may 
be  punished  by  personal  confinement,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  shipper  who  solicits  or 
receives. 

The  importance  of  this  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.. So  long  as  the  penalty  was  merely 
the  payment  of  money,  which  was  in  fact  paid 
by  the  railroad  company  whether  it  or  its 
agent  happened  to  be  the  one  convicted,  the 
granting  of  a  rebate  was  simply  a  business 
speculation.  When  the  one  authorizing^  that 
payment  may  atone  for  it  by  a  year  in  jail, 
the  matter  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The 
presence  of  this  provision  in  the  original  law 
produced  no  effect  because  it  came  to  be  un- 
derstood that  there  was  no  prospect  of  con- 
viction. To-day,  this  is  otherwise  ;  and  to 
that  end  another  provision  of  the  present  bill 
powerfully  contributes. 

POWER    TO    PRESCRIBE    FORM    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

Few  persons,  even  among  the  railways  them- 
selves, seem  to  understand  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  twentieth  section  in  the  present 
bill,  which  provides  that  the  commission  may 
prescribe  the  form  in  which  all  the  accounts 
of  the  railway  shall  be  kept,  and  that  this 
may  extend  to  the  movement  of  its  traffic  as 
well  as  its  financial  operations.  Railways  are 
required  to  keep  such  accounts  and  memo- 
randa as  may  be  prescribed,  and  are  forbid- 
den to  keep  any  others.  Every  failure  to 
make  a  proper  entry,  and  every  making  of  a 
false  entry,  may  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. When  the  nature  of  railway  opera- 
tions and  railway  accounts  is  considered  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  collect  from  any  shipper  leas  than 
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the  established  rate  or  pay  back  to  that  ship- 
per any  portion  of  the  rate  once  collected 
unless  some  evidence  of  that  fact  appeared 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  or  unless 
there  was  a  conspiracy  between  several  em- 
ployees to  falsify  those  books.  While  it  will 
require  some  time  to  inaugurate  the  proper 
system  of  bookkeeping  and  inspection,  the 
commission  confidently  believes  that  this  will 
finally  afford  an  efficient  means  for  detecting 
and  preventing  this  form  of  railway  discrim- 
ination. 

Another  important  result  will  flow  from  the 
adoption  of  the  present  twentieth  section. 
Every  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of 
a  railway  rate  involves  the  further  inquiry, 
Is  the  railway  receiving  a  fair  return  upon 
the  fair  value  of  its  property  ?  In  order  to 
determine  this  it  must  be  known  what  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  railway  are  and  in  what  manner 
those  receipts  are  expended.  In  the  past, 
many  railways  have  declined  to  answer  cer- 
tain inquiries  propounded  by  the  commission 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  disbursements 
have  been  expended.  The  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, charges  all  its  improvements  against 
operating  expenses,  and  declines  to  state  what 
part  of  those  improvements  are  in  the  nature 
of  permanent  additions  to  the  property  and 
what  part  are  properly  renewals  and  repairs. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  under  the  .original  act  no  suit  could  be 
maintained  to  compel  the  furnishing  of  this 
information.  The  present  law  is  apparently 
adequate,  and  under  its  proper  administration 
it  will  be  possible  to  know  what  our  railways 
are  earning  and  what  is  being  done  with 
those  earnings. 

PRIVATE    CARS. 

A  subject  much  discussed  of  late  is  the 
private  car.  The  evil  of  the  private  car  is 
twofold.  First,  when  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  also  the  owner  of  the  car  it  gives  him 
a  preference  over  his  competitor  who  has  no 
car.  Second,  certain  car-line  companies  have 
acquired  a  practical  monopoly,  in  many  sec- 
tions, of  the  refrigeration  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  transportation  of  which 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions ;  and 
this  monopoly  has  resulted  in  the  imposition 
of  refrigeration  charges  which  are,  in  many 
cases,  grossly  excessive. 

The  present  bill  deals  with  the  first  evil,  in 
a  measure,  by  that  provision,  already  referred 
to,  which  applies  when  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty is  also  the  owner  of  any  facility  used  by 


the  carrier  in  its  transportation.  The  second 
phase  is  met  by  compelling  the  railway  to  as- 
sume, as  to  the  public,  the  furnishing  of  the 
car  and  the  service.  The  railway  may  still 
contract  with  the  car  line  if  it  so  elects  ;  but 
it  must  stand  responsible  to  the  shipper  for 
the  furnishing  of  the  car,  for  the  providing 
of  the  refrigeration  service,  and  for  thecharges 
at  which  that  service  is  rendered.*  These 
charges  must  be  published  and  maintained, 
and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  commis- 
sion in  exactly  the  same  way  as  are  the  rates 
for  transportation  themselves. 

JOINT   BATES. 

The  interstate  transportation  of  the  United 
States  very  largely  begins  on  one  railway  and 
ends  upon  another.  The  rate  under  which  it 
moves  is  agreed  upon  by  the  different  lines 
over  which  the  transportation  passes,  and 
these  rates  are  termed  "  joint "  rates.  Under 
the  former  law,  the  commission  had  no  power 
to  compel  the  making  of  a  joint  rate,  and  the 
railways  might  defeat  any  order  modifying 
such  a  rate  by  declining  to  agree  upon  the 
proportions  in  which  that  rate  should  be  di- 
vided. The  failure  to  make  joint  through 
rates  also  resulted,  in  some  instances,  in  ex- 
cessive charges  and  serious  discriminations, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  refusal  of  certain  New 
England  roads  to  prorate  upon  the  products 
of  petroleum. 

This  bill  gives  the  commission  power,  in 
case  the  carriers  decline  to  establish  volun- 
tarily a  reasonable  through  rate,  to  put  such 
a  rate  into  effect  and  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions which  the  several  carriers  shall  receive. 
This  power  can  only  be  exercised  in  case  the 
carriers  do  not  themselves  agree.  The  pro- 
vision is  an  important  one,  not  so  much  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  often  used  as 
because  if  it  did  not  exist  the  railways  could 
defeat  largely  the  orders  of  the  commission. 

The  foregoing  were  the  principal  amend- 
ments embraced  in  the  Hepburn  bill ;  but  as 
this  agitation  has  proceeded  certain  other 
very  important  matters  have  come  to  be  the 
subject  of  popular  discussion  and  have  found 
their  way  into  the  completed  act. 

RAILROADS    MUST    NOT    OWN    PROPERTY 
TRANSPORTED. 

The  anthracite-coal  roads  control  the  out- 
put and  price  of  that  commodity  mainly  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  own  nearly  the  en- 
tire coal-bearing  lands  which  produce  anthra- 
cite coal.  Bituminous-coal  lands  in  certain 
sections  are  also  falling  into  the  ownership 
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and  control  of  the  railways  which  transport 
the  product  to  market,  and  this  results  in 
serious  discrimination  against  the  private  pro- 
ducer, and  will  finally  effect  a  monopoly  of 
the  coal  business  itself.  This  matter  has 
come  prominently  before  the  public  since  the 
present  session  of  Congress  began,  and  it 
finds  expression  in  this  bill  through  a  pro- 
vision that  no  railroad  shall  carry  in  inter- 
state transportation,  except  for  its  own  use, 
any  commodity  of  which  it  is  the  owner,  or 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  which  it 
is  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

PIPE    LINES    AND    EXPRESS   COMPANIES. 

The  enormous  dividends  paid  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  arise  largely  from  the  abil- 
ity of  that  company  to  monopolize  the  petro- 
leum industry  from  the  oil  well  to  the 
consumer.  One  of  the  chief  instrumental- 
ities in  accomplishing  this  result  is  the  pipe 
line.  The  Standard  Company  owns  a  net- 
work of  these  lines  extending  from  Indian 
Territory  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  through 
whicli  crude  petroleum,  and  in  many  cases 
the  refined  product,  can  be  carried  from  point 
to  point  at  very  much  less  expense  than  is 
possible  by  rail.  This  enables  that  company 
to-  control  the  price  of  crude  oil  at  various 
producing  points,  and  to  refine  it  at  such 
points  as  are  most  favorable  for  the  purposes 
of  distribution.  No  independent  refiner  can 
successfully  compete  without  similar  facilities. 

In  this  view  the  rate  bill  provides  that  the 
pipe  line  shall  be  a  common  carrier,  transport- 
ing for  all  alike.  Here,  again,  the  subject  is 
one  for  serious  consideration,  and  the  purpose 
expressed  in  this  amendment  must  finally,  in 
some  form  or  other,  be  accomplished.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  provision  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  doubtful,  and  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  oil  is  actually  transported 
its  practical  utility  to  the  independent  opera- 
tor, without  further  legislation,  is  still  more 
doubtful. 

Express  companies  are  common  carriers, 
and  generally  by  rail.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  their  business  is  large  and 
the  business  transacted  enormous.  Hitherto, 
these  companies  have  been  exempt  from  all 
public  supervision,  but  by  this  bill  they  are 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  railways. 
.They  must  publish  and  observe  their  tariffs, 
and  those  tariffs  are  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  supervision  as  freight  and  passenger  rates. 

The  pass  provision  and  the  sleeping  -  ca  • 
are  at  this  writing  (June  20)  still  before  the 
committee  of  conference,  and  there  are  many 


minor  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  of  con- 
sequence to  the  due  execution  of  the  law.  but 
not  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  justify  a 
detailed  statement  here.  The  question  of  pub- 
lic moment  is,  What  practical  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  operation  of  this  law  ? 

WHAT   WILL   THE    NEW    LAW    ACCOMPLISH? 

No  sudden  or  startling  result  of  any  sort 
will  follow.  Considerable  time  will  be  re- 
quired to  put  many  of  its  provisions  into  ef- 
fect, notably  those  of  the  twentieth  section 
with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  accounts.  The 
benefit  of  this  act  will  consist  more  in  what 
it  prevents  than  in  what  it  corrects.  Assum- 
ing that  the  courts  sustain  its  main  provisions, 
and  that  its  enforcement  is  reasonably  effec- 
tive, it  may  be  expected  : 

1.  For  the  last  few  years  railway  rates  have 
been  advancing  ;  from  now  on  the  tendency 
will  be  the  other  way.  This  will  be  due,  not 
to  any  extensive  or  sweeping  reductions  or- 
dered by  the  commission,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  the  railways  themselves,  having 
knowledge  that  the  reasonableness  of  their  ac- 
tion may  be  challenged,  will  hesitate  to  make 
the  advances  which  they  otherwise  would,  and 
will  grant  the  demands  of  shippers  for  reduc- 
tions, which  they  otherwise  would  not. 

2.  The  payment  of  rebates  and  the  grant- 
ing of  similar  concessions  from  the  published 
tariff  will,  in  the  main,  cease.  Rebates  will 
never  entirely  stop  so  long  ae  competition 
continues,  but  they  will  become  rapidly  less, 
and  in  ten  years  from  now  that  sort  of  dis- 
crimination will  be  as  rare  as  it  was  universal 
ten  years  ago. 

3.  Discriminations  between  localities  will 
largely  continue,  and  this  will  be  the  most 
fruittui  source  of  complaint  in  time  to  come. 
It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  such  dis- 
criminations can  be  altogether  avoided,  unless 
our  waterways  are  to  be  shut  up  and  the  ben- 
efit of  geographical  position  entirely  ignored. 

This  bill  is  more  significant  in  its  pas- 
sage than  in  its  provisions.  While  President 
Roosevelt  deserves  the  entire  credit  for  ini- 
tiating the  movement,  he  would  have  been 
powerless  but  for  the  people's  support.  The 
enactment  of  the  rate  bill  is  the  people's 
declaration  that  railways  must  submit  to 
governmental  control,  and  that  certain  abuses 
must  stop.  If  the  railways  recognize  this,  if 
they  cooperate,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  they  will,  to  obtain  a  compliance  with 
the  spirit  of  this  law,  conditions  will  be  fairly 
satisfactory ;  otherwise,  there  will  be  renewed 
agitation,  followed  by  more  drastic  legislation. 
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BY  CHARLES  F.   SPEARE. 


FRANCE  is  now  playing  the  rdle  of  the 
world's  banker  ;  England  lost  her  claim 
to  the  title  when  she  went  to  war  in  South 
Africa.  A  generation  ago,  one  had  to  go  to 
London  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  international 
money  market.  To-day,  one  makes  a  better 
diagnosis  in  Paris. 

The  strides  toward  financial  supremacy 
which  France  is  making  have  been  most 
rapid  in  the  past  five  years.  In  that  time 
French  investors  have  taken  up  many  mil- 
liard francs  of  foreign  obligations.  They 
furnished  Great  Britain  with  much  of  the 
capital  that  went  to  finance  the  Boer  war  ; 
they  loaned  enormous  amounts  to  Russia, 
practically  supplying  the  money  needed  in  the 
struggle  against  Japan  ;  they  provided  Ger- 
many with  1,000,000,000  marks  in  1904-05 
to  carry  on  her  tremendous  industrial  enter- 
prises ;  they  took  a  liberal  amount  of  the  last 
Japanese  loan,  over  half  of  the  Russian  loan  of 
last  April,  and,  finally,  they  supplied  borrow- 
ers in  the  United  States  with  fully  $150,- 
000,000  during  the  tight-money  period  of  last 
winter,  and  are  now  financing  the  bond  and 
riote  issues  of  some  of  our  greatest  corpo- 
rations. 

GOLD    HOARDIN08   AT    PARIS. 

Although  the  annual  gold  production  of  the 
world  is  nearly  $400,000,000,  there  is  such 
tremendous  trade  activity  in  every  quarter 
of  the  universe  that  capital  is  in  demand 
as  never  before.  One  thinks  of  the  usually 
well-supplied  money  markets  as  to-day  cleaned 
up,  bare,  in  a  condition  of  drought.  But  then 
there  is  a  great  reservoir  of  free  capital  in 
France  which  is  being  tapped  by  the  other 
thirsty  nations,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
«lrain  on  it,  keeps  well  filled  and  shows  no 
sign  of  exhaustion.  The  Bank  of  France,  the 
largest  hoarder  of  gold  next  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  has  in  its  vaults  to-day 
nearly  $600,000,000  of  the  precious  metal ; 
two  years  ago,  it  had  $465,000,000,  and  in 
1900,  when  Paris  began  to  slowly  forge  ahead 
of  London  as  the  center  of  largest  money- 
supply,  the  institution  held  only  $375,000,000. 

How  has  France,  a  nation  industrially  in- 
ferior to  Germany  an<J  with  a  commerce  very 
much  below  that  of  Great  Britain,  gained  such 
a  power  in  world -finance  ?     The  answer  is, 


through  her  domestic  economy.  However 
little  one  may  admire  the  French  character, 
one  has  to  admit  that  for  frugality,  thrift, 
intense  application  to  the  work  in  hand,  and 
the  very  commendable  ambition  to  carve  from 
life's  labors  enough  to  make  bright  the  inevi- 
table rainy  day  and  to  cheer  old  age,  the 
Frenchman  has  no  peer.  To  save  is  an  in- 
herited desire.  The  poorest  peasant  in  the 
least  productive  parish  of  the  republic  manages 
to  put  aside  a  little  each  year  for  a  competency, 
and  the  fishermen  down  on  the  Brittany  coast 
would  have  starved  a  few  winters  ago,  when 
the  catch  was  almost  nothing,  had  they  not 
been  able  to  draw  from  the  savings  of  more 
fruitful  years.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  small  shopkeepers,  innkeepers,  scantily 
paid  government  employees,  who  are  invest- 
ors, and  whose  combined  savings  have  pro- 
vided the  funds  to  finance  many  a  nation  and 
carry  it  through  a  lean  period. 

The  population  of  France  is  about  40,000,000' 
people  ;  the  wealth  of  France  is  nearly  $45,000,- 
000,000.  Robert  P.  Skinner,  United  States 
consul  at  Marseilles,  in  some  recent  statistics, 
shows  how  evenly  this  wealth  is  distributed. 
The  number  of  estates  administered  in  1904 
was  394,787,  and  of  these,  one-half  were  for 
values  ranging  from  less  than  $10,000  to  a 
little  under  $100,000.  Only  three  were  over 
$10,000,000. 

LOANS    TO    OTHER   COUNTRIES. 

At  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
France  was  very  poor.  Bismarck  had  im- 
posed his  $1,000,000,000  indemnity,  which 
lie  had  small  hopes  of  collecting.  Even  he 
had  no  idea  of  the  recuperative  power  of  the 
country  and  of  the  amount  of  gold  there  was 
still  tucked  away  in  the  stockings  of  the 
people.  That  was  in  1871.  Thirty  years 
later,  France  had  nearly  $500,000,000  to  lend, 
and  today  her  holdings  of  foreign  securities 
amount  to  about  $15,000,000,000,  of  which 
$4,000,000,000  are  in  Russian  government 
and  industrial  issues,  and  practically  all  of  the 
French  national  debt  of  $6,000,000,000  is  held 
at  home.  Her  annual  investing  surplus  is  reck- 
oned at  from  $350,000,000  to  $500,000,000. 
This  is  really  a  colossal  record  for  a  people  who 
have  no  ambition  to  become  rich,  who  live 
largely  from  off  the  land  and  in  catering  to 
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visitors  from  other  countries,  and  whose  for- 
eign trade  is  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  Great  Britain's  and  just  a  little  more 
than  last  year's  total  exports  from  the  United 
States.  Ever  since  the  war,  France  has  been 
an  importing  nation.  It  was  only  in  1905  that 
her  exports  overtopped  imports  and  she  had 
the  first  favorable  trade  balance  in  thirty  years. 
Her  exports  at  that  time  were  $952,000,000; 
those  of  Great  Britain,  $2,035,000,000,  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  $1,626,983,000. 
In  the  same  year,  French  imports  were  $934,- 
500,000  ;  English  imports,  $2,826,000,000, 
and  imports  into  the  United  States,  $1,179,- 
135,000. 

Russia's  largest  creditor. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  wealth 
of  the  French  was  given  this  spring  when 
subscriptions  were  invited  for  another  Rus- 
sian loan.  The  bulk  of  it — France  was  al- 
lotted $240,000,000  of  the  total  issue — was 
offered  to  a  syndicate  composed  of  half-a-dozen 
of  the  great  credit  banks  of  Paris.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  the  French  investor  would 
have  had  his  fill  of  Russian  bonds  after  the 
experience  of  last  winter,  when  all  of  these 
issues  declined  precipitately  to  the  lowest 
prices  on  record,  and  that,  possessing  some 
$2,500,000,000  of  them,  he  would  have  taken 
account  of  the  old  axiom  that  to  carry  "all 
of  one's  eggs  in  one  basket"  is  poor  pol- 
icy. But  when  the  French  banks,  in  April, 
opened  their  wickets  in  Paris  and  at  the 
hundreds  of  their  branches  throughout  the 
country  it  was  found  that  the  French  allot- 
ment had  been  oversubscribed  nearly  fifty 
times,  and  that  subscribers  in  many  cases 
could  obtain  but  1  per  cent,  of  their  subscrip- 
tion amount. 

"  We  believe  in  Russia,"  a  banker  said  to 
me  in  Paris,  recently,  "and  we  have  no  fear 
that  she  will  repudiate  her  debts.  At  the 
same  time,  we  realize  that  just  now  she  needs 
money  badly  and  that  without  it  there  would 
be  a  financial  crash.  Consequently,  we,  as 
her  largest  creditor,  are  bound  to  see  this 
loan  a  success.  We  would  be  the  heaviest 
losers  should  it  fail.  Russia  appreciates  this, 
but  we  can  also  exact  our  terms,  and  we  have 
made  a  pretty  good  bargain  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  5  per  cent,  government  bond  has 
been  sold  at  88."  The  eagerness  of  the 
Frenchman  to  invest  in  this  issue  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that  he  is 
ordinarily  content  with  a  Z\  per  cent,  income 
on  his  capital  and  that  in  this  instance  he 
could  realize  b\. 


PATERNAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    FRENCH    BANKS. 

The  French  investor  as  a  study  is  decidedly 
interesting.  We  have  nothing  here  like  him  ; 
no  country  has.  He  is  so  powerful,  and  yet 
so  dependent,  and  always  conservative.  He  is 
absolutely  guided  by  his  banking  adviser,  and 
has  practically  no  genius  of  his  own.  What 
he  is  told  to  do  he  does,  and  it  usually  hap- 
pens that  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  do  it.  If 
he  has  a  few  hundred  francs  saved  from  his 
business,  or  from  the  season's  profit  on  his 
farm,  he  goes  to  his  bank  and  places  it  there 
to  be  disposed  of  as  they  see  fit.  The  Credit 
Lyonnais  has  several  hundred  thousand  clients 
of  this  sort.  There  are  probably  a  million 
such  investors  constantly  pouring  their  sav- 
ings into  the  vaults  of  the  leading  French 
financial  institutions  in  Paris  and  those  of 
their  numberless  branches  in  the  provinces. 
As  a  result,  the  French  banks  always  have 
an  enormous  unemployed  surplus  which  is 
waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  be  placed. 
They  are  the  largest  buyers  of  securities  on 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and,  through  their  agents, 
buy  in  the  leading  financial  centers  of  Eu- 
rope. The  banks  get  so  close  to  the  people, 
acting,  as  they  do,  in  a  paternal  capacity,  that . 
they  can  at  any  time  give  an  approximate  idea 
of  the  volume  of  unemployed  funds  through- 
out France  and  furnish  prospective  borrowers 
with  an  immediate  answer  as  to  the  country's 
capacity  for  floating  a  new  loan.  Just  before 
the  last  Russian  bond  issue  came  out  it  was 
known  that  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  were  ready  for  investment,  amount- 
ed to  3,000,000,000  francs,  or  $600,000,000. 
All  of  the  Parisian  bankers  were  agreed  upon 
this  amount.  One  did  not  say  that  the  sum 
was  $400,000,000,  or  another  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  $500,000,000,  or  yet  another  that, 
in  his  judgment,  it  wouW  be  $600,000,000. 
It  was  unanimously  $600,000,000. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  great  a  power 
French  bankers  have  with  this  enormous 
volume  of  capital  constantly  at  their  disposal. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Paris  is  to-day  the 
leading  free-money  market  of  the  world,  and 
why  Parisian  bankers,  better  than  any  one 
else,  can  judge  accurately  the  value  and  sig- 
nificance and  the  limit  of  the  moves  that  are 
made  on  the  political  chessboard  of  Europe. 
They  supply  the  sinews  of  war.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  Parisian  banking  influence 
that  led  Russia  into  such  an  unkind  move  as 
she  made  just  before  the  Algeciras  conference 
ended,  when  she  threw  her  support  over  to 
France  and  made  it  plain  to  Germany  that 
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her  friendship  was  of  secondary  importance. 
She  had  borrowed  heavily  too  from  German 
bankers,  but  she  was  well  aware  that  they  had 
no  more  capital  to  loan  outside  the  empire. 

THE   FRENCHMAN    DOES   NOT   BUY   HIS   OWN 
"  INDUSTRIALS." 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Frenchman  is  that 
he  does  not  invest  at  home  except  in  govern- 
ment issues.  He  buys  rentes  and  takes  the 
3  per  cent,  income  on  them,  but  has  little 
faith  in  domestic  industrial  securities.  He  is 
quite  different  in  this  respect  from  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  German  investor,  who  finds 
nothing  quite  so  good  as  domestic  offerings. 
The  reason  why  France  does  not  patronize 
her  own  industrials  is  political.  There  is 
always  the  fear  of  a  great  socialistic  outbreak 
that  might  rend  the  trade  of  the  country, 
ruin  business,  and  threaten  the  credit  of  many 
private  corporations.  This  fear  is  responsible 
for  the  everlasting  search  that  is  being  made 
by  the  French  banker  for  new  sources  of  out- 
let for  the  enormous  sums  that  he  has  at  his 
command. 

AN   INVESTOR   IN   AMERICAN   SECURITIES. 

The  latest  field  to  which  he  has  turned  is 
America.  For  several  years  American  pro- 
moters have  had  their  eye  on  the  French 
market  and  have  been  envious  of  the  great 
hoards  of  gold  that  Paris  possesses.  It  has 
been  the  dream  of  the  financial  managers  of 
corporations,  who  are  always  confronted  with 
demands  for  new  capital,  to  break  into  the 
Paris  market. 

The  time  has  at  last  arrived  when  French 
capital  must  naturally  find  an  outlet  in  the 
United  States.  Trade  between  this  country 
and  France  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  bank- 
ing relations  in  the  past  five  years  have  grown 
wonderfully  intimate,  so  that  more  business 
is  now  done  in  twelve  months  than  in  any  five 
years  previous  to  1900.  The  French  believe 
in  American  institutions,  and  they  regard  our 
industries  and  corporations  as  sound  and  per- 
manently profitable.  Any  effort  to  float  Amer- 
ican securities  in  France  meets  at  once  the 
handicap  of  heavy  taxes  on  any  foreign  secu- 
rities brought  into  the  country.  These  taxes 
are  enormous,  and  cannot  readily  be  avoided. 
Various  expedients  have  been  devised  to  cir- 
cumvent them,  but  all  emphasize  the  con- 
dition which  they  seek  to  avoid.  Yet  even 
with  these  barriers  the  French  find  rates  of 
interest  here  high  enough  to  make  profitable 
purchases  of  our  securities. 

They  have  been  buying  quietly  on  a  small 


scale  for  several  years.  The  interest  started 
when  a  broader  market  was  desired  for  New 
York  City  revenue  bonds.  These  the  French 
bankers  found  a  profitable  short-time  invest- 
ment. They  have  taken  millions'  worth  of 
them  since  1902.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they 
bought  $10,000,000  en  bloc.  Then,  in  the 
matter  of  syndicate  .participations  the  French 
credit  institutions  have  gradually  'increased 
their  subscriptions.  Corporations  that  found 
their  usual  bankers  obstinate  and  not  over- 
willing  to  lend  except  for  large  commissions 
and  at  high  interest  rates  have  gone  to  Paris 
bankers  and  secured  accommodations  on  sat- 
isfactory terms.  Now  the  greatest  of  the 
American  railroads,  having  absorbed  all  that 
it  can  from  the  American  money  market,  has 
ventured  to  negotiate  a  $50,000,000  loan  in  the 
French  capital.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  is  a  shrewd  one,  and  anticipates 
other  demands  that  are  nearly  as  imperative. 

When  the  Frenchman  puts  his  funds  into 
a  foreign  enterprise  one  may  be  sure  that  his 
banker  has  given  it  a  good  recommendation. 
The  banker,  in  turn,  has  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions after  a  long  period  of  investigation. 
Emissaries  of  the  French  banks  have  been 
studying  American  railroads  from  top  to 
bottom  for  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a  fact 
that  better  information  is  to  be  had  in  Paris 
of  the  developments  on  certain  of  our  lines 
than  can  be  secured  in  New  York.  This 
investigation  is  only  preliminary  to  a  very 
much  broader  interest,  as  time  goes  on,  in 
high-class  American  stocks  and  bonds. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  France  should 
not  partake  liberally  of  American  securities. 
In  doing  so  she  is  only  returning  to  this  coun- 
try what  Americans  have  paid  over  to  her. 
Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  remembered, 
that  Paris  bankers  have  a  wide  field  for  their 
activities  and  are  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  investors  of  their  own  country  for 
support.  They  place  a  great  many  securities 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Belgium,  where  the 
character  of  the  individual  investor  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Frenchman.  The  thrifty  Swiss 
hotel-keeper  and  the  Belgian  manufacturer 
have  always  been  good  clients  of  the  Parisian 
banker. 

"  Is  business  good  in  the  United  States 
this  year  ?  "  said  a  Paris  banker  to  an  Amer- 
ican caller;  "  and  will  your  people  come  over 
here  in  as  large  numbers  as  they  did  last 
year  ?  For,  if  they  do,  we  will  have  prosper- 
ous times.  If  they  do  not,  business  in  Paris 
will  be  dull.     It  is  always  that  way." 

This  tells  the  story. 
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(Chief  Clerk,  United  States  Census  Office.) 


THE  New  England  States  have  long  been 
commiserated  upon  the  shrinking  popu- 
lation of  their  smaller  communities.  Returns 
from  the  scattering  State  censuses  of  1 905  show 
that  the  malad  y  is  not  con  fined  to  New  England . 

Twenty  two  States  have  constitutional  or 
statutory  provision  for  a  State  enumeration 
midway  in  the  federal  census  period,  but  they 
do  not  all  obey  the  requirement.  Returns  for 
1905,  therefore,  are  now  available  from  only 
eleven  States — Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming* — but  the  results  of  the  census  in 
several  of  these  States  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Readjustments  of  population  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  newly  organized  States  such  as  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  pos- 
sessing large  unsettled  areas  and  undeveloped 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources.  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  though  at  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  are  equally  exceptional  ;  Rhode 
Island  because  it  is  practically  all  urban,  and 
New  Jersey  because  each  end  of  the  State  is 
suburban  to  a  great  city.  The  remaining  cen- 
sus States  include  a  total  of  514  counties,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the  counties  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  Of  these,  89,  or  17.3 
per  cent.,  decreased  in  population  from  1 895 
to  1&00,  and  198,  or  38.4  per  cent.,  decreased 
from  1900  to  1905.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  show  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  counties  reporting  shrinkage,  but 
many  of  these  are  located  in  the  more  remote 
and  unsettled  sections  ;  moreover,  while  the 
principal  increase,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  American  tendency,  was  contributed 
by  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  all  three  States  continues  to  grow, 
though  slowly. 

THE    MOVEMENT    IN    KANSAS. 

From  the  reasonably  normal  changes  re- 
corded in  these  States  the  results  in  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York  differ 
materially,  for  in  all  these  States  the  rural 
population  shows  evidence  of  decline.  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  somewhat  resemble  each  other, 

*  file  results  of  the  census  in  Oregon  and  Florida  have 
not  yet  been  published. 


but  have  not  moved  in  unison.  The  former 
has  increased  in  population,  the  latter  de- 
creased ;  in  Kansas,  the  number  of  decreasing 
counties  increased  greatly,  but  were  confined 
principally  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State ; 
in  Iowa,  they  are  scattered  thickly  all  over 
the  State's  area  ;  in  Kansas,  the  rural  popula- 
tion decreased  slightly,  but  this  decline  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in  the  cities  ;  in 
Iowa,  the  heavy  decrease  in  small  towns  and 


KANSAS  COUNTIE8  THAT  DECREASED  IN  POPULATION, 

1900-1905. 

(The  shaded  counties  show  a  decrease.) 

country  districts  overcame  the  moderate  ur- 
ban increase,  and  the  State  records  a  decline. 
There  are  105  counties  in  Kansas.  Twenty- 
one  of  these,  having  a  total  of  116,582  inhab- 
itants, decreased  in  population  from  1895  to 
1900,  sustaining  a  total  loss  of  7,388.  In 
1905,  the  decreasing  counties  increased  to  44 
in  number  ;  they  included  an  aggregate  of 
693,898  inhabitants,  and  lost  during  the  five- 
year  period  upward  of  30,000  population. 
Analysis  by  class  of  community,  however,  is 
necessary  to  determine  whether  even  this  loss 
has  any  statistical  significance. 


Class  of  com- 

1906. 

1900. 

Per  rent,  of 

munity. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rural 

2,000  to  5,000.... 
Over  6.000 

967,078 
2T>1,768 
324,978 

975,733 

220,227 
274,535 

US 

18.8 

09 

Total 

1,543,818 

1,470,495 

Kansas  appears  to  have  been  recruiting  her 
cities  and  largo  towns  at  the  expense  of  her 
rural  communities,  but  as  only  one-third  of 
the  population  resides  in  towns  and  cities,  a 
stationary  or  decreasing  condition  in  the  rural 
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class  affects  two- thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  State. 

STARTLING    CHANGES    IN    IOWA. 

Far  more  significant  and  violent  is  the 
change  which  has  occurred  in  Iowa  within 
the  brief  period  of  five  years.  From.  1895  to 
1900  but  two  counties  out  of  the  99  which 
compose  the  State  showed  a  decrease  in  popu- 
lation. This  condition  was  well-nigh  reversed 
in  1905,  for,  out  of  the  99,  77  decreased  in 
population,  and  the  decreasing  counties  in- 
cluded 1,482,169  inhabitants,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  population.  The  actual  aggregate 
loss  in  these  counties  was  73,687.  The  shrink- 
age in  Iowa,  however,  really  extends  beyond 
the  counties  mentioned.  Of  the  22  which 
apparently  increased  in  population,  9  owed 
their  gain  to  the  presence  of  growing  cities 
within  their  limits,  the  population  outside 
these  cities  showing  a  decrease.  Of  the  other 
13  counties,  3  increased  because  of  special 
local  conditions,  and  the  remaining  10  re- 
ported the  scanty  aggregate  increase  of  2,933. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  cities  of  the  State 
interposed  practically  the  only  barrier  to  a 
universal  decline. 


IOWA  OOUNTIR8  THAT  DECREASED  IN  POPULATION, 

1900-1905. 

Iowa  is  preeminently  a  rural  State,  having 
large  area,  fertile  soil,  few  cities,  and  many 
small  towns  and  villages ;  therefore,  any  ex- 
tensive population  -  movement  affects  princi- 
pally the  rural  population.  Where  the  wide- 
spread county  decrease  is  located  is  revealed 
by  the  following  table  : 


Class  of  com- 

1905. 

1900. 

Per  cent,  of 

munity. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Rural 

2,000  to  &.000.... 
5,000 and  over.. 

1,331,419 
348,148 
580,488 

1,404,134 
385,081 
462,096 

ii*7 

5.17 
4.&5 

Total 

2^10,060 

2^31,853 

1.00 

Thus,  Iowa  communities  having  less  than 
five  thousand  inhabitants  decreased  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent,  in  five  years,  a  rate  of  de- 
crease which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be 
maintained. 

The  return  of  population  made  by  the  State 
authorities  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit 
some  analysis  of  the  changes  in  nativity  which 
have  been  in  progress  : 


Nativity. 

1905. 

1900, 

Native-born  of  native  parents 

Native-born  of  foreign  parents. . . . 
Foreign-born 

1,284,443 

848.580 

282,296 

14,831 

1,261,068 
651,817 
305,920 

Colored 

13,186 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  state- 
ment that  the  native-born  of  native  parents, 
forming  more  than  half  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, increased  slightly  (3,375),  but  the  native- 
born  of  foreign  parents  decreased  4,285,  and 
the  foreign-born  decreased  23,486. 

Although  this  statement  strongly  suggests 
that  the  foreign-born  and  their  children  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  Iowa's  decrease,  this  fact, 
if  established,  cannot  be  accurately  defined. 
At  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  native  white  of 
native  parents  shown  from  1890  to  1900  that 
class  of  population  should  have  increased  from 
1900  to  1905  approximately  100,000,  while 
by  the  same  standard  the  increase  in  the  na- 
tive-born of  foreign  parents  should  have  been 
about  75,000.  Instead  of  this  apparently  nor- 
mal increase,  there  has  been  none,  making  it 
probable  that  a  portion  of  the  native  popula- 
tion who  would  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease have  left  the  State.  The  population  of 
foreign  birth,  of  course,  can  increase  only  by 
immigration  and  is  constantly  decreased  by 
death.  If  the  death  rate  is  approximately  16, 
the  loss  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  from  this 
cause  would  amount  to  about  24,000  in  five 
years.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  foreign- born  due  to  departure 
and  death  materially  exceeded  the  increase 
due  to  immigration.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
crease of  population  resulting  from  what  is 
termed  interstate  migration  is  shown  by  the 
federal  census  to  have  steadily  and  heavily 
declined,  for  the  net  increase  due  to  the  influx 
of  natives  of  other  States  over  the  departures 
of  natives  of  Iowa,  which  in  1870  reached 
471,203,  decreased  in  1900  to  but  46,013,  and 
probably  has  become  a  deficit  in  1905,  with 
the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  native-born. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  cause  of  the 
decrease  in  the  population  of  Iowa  is  the 
widespread  movement  to  the   fertile   wheat 
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country  across  the  Canadian  border.  Obvi- 
ously, the  decrease  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  State,  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  increase  recorded  from  1890 
to  1900  was  below  the  federal  average. 

TENDENCIES    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Iowa  is  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  latter  State  possesses  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the  former,  and 


ferent  from  those  prevailing  in  the  West,  or 
even  in  Massachusetts.  The  count  of  inhab- 
itants in  1905,  meager  though  it  be  for  sta- 
tistical purposes,  affords  ample,  material  for 
reflection  by  those  who  are  striving  to  read 
the  meaning  of  the  country-to-city  movement 
of  population  of  our  day. 

The  proportion  of  city  and  «' up-State"  pop- 
ulation and  the  increase  at  several  censuses, 
State  and  national,  is  as  follows : 


Census. 

Total 
population. 

New  York 
City  as  now 
constituted. 

State 

exclusive 

of  city. 

Proportion  of 
population. 

Per  cent,  increase. 

City. 

State. 

City. 

State. 

1905 

8.067,308 
7,268,894 
6,003,174 
6,082,871 
4,382,759 

4,013,781 
3,437,202 
2.507,414 
1,911,698 
1,478,103 

4,053,537 
3,831,692 
3,496,760 
3.171,173 
2,904,656 

49.8 
47.3 
41.8 
37.6 
33.7 

50.2 
52.7 
58.2 
62.4 
66.3 

16.8 
37.1 
31.2 
29.3 

5.8 

1900 

9.6 

1890 

10.2 

1880 

9.2 

1870 

nearly  half  again  as  much  population.  In- 
deed, if  the  density  of  population  in  Iowa 
wore  as  great  as  in  Massachusetts  the  popula- 
tion would  advance  to  the  astonishing  total  of 
20,700,000,  and  on  the  Massachusetts  basis 
the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
exceed  a  billion  one  hundred  million.  Dis- 
tances in  Massachusetts  are  so  insignificant 
that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  there 
are  no  rural  communities,  as  the  term  is  un- 
derstood elsewhere.  In  the  distinctly  urban 
counties  of  Bristol,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Nor- 
folk, and  Suffolk  the  density  ranges  from 
410  to  12,791,  while  in  the  island,  cape,  and 
inland  counties  it  varies  from  60  to  329.  In 
the  first  group,  the  average  number  of  inhab- 
itants per  square  mile  would  constitute  a 
good-sized  village  in  most  of  the  other  States. 
If  the  counties  thus  termed  urban  be  ex- 
cluded, it  appears  that  the  population  of  the 
remaining  partly  urban  or  rural  counties  liv- 
ing in  communities  of  less  than  2,000  inhab- 
itants numbered  135,605  in  1900  and  134,710 
in  1895.  These  counties,  with  one  excep- 
tion, recorded  a  decreasing  or  stationary  pop- 
ulation. Out  of  a  total  of  319  towns  in  the 
commonwealth,  136  decreased  in  population. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  "rural"  is  only 
a  relative  term  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  the 
trolley  has  made  almost  the  entire  State  easily 
accessible,  some  significance  attaches  to  the 
fact  that  the  rural  population  in  sections  be- 
yond the  influence  of  the  many  large  cities 
was  stationary  or  decreasing. 

FROM    COUNTRY    TO   CITY    IN   NEW   YORK   STATE. 

In  New  York,  the  conditions  at  work  to 
produce  population  changes  are  entirely  dif- 


The  land  area  of  New  York  State  is  47,620 
square  miles.  For  the  whole  State  the  density 
of  population  in  1905  was  169.4  persons  to  a 
square  mile.  In  the  metropolis  (comprising 
326  square  miles)  it  is  12,000,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  State,  or  nearly  all  in  area, 
it  is  but  86.  There  is  little  or  no  resemblance 
between  the  population  conditions  of  New 
York  City  and  those  of  the  State.  The  one 
is  still  growing  rapidly,  drawing  her  increase 
from  all  States  and  nations  ;  the  other  is  slow- 
ly increasing  in  population  in  some  localities, 
principally  urban,  and  decreasing  elsewhere, 
but  with  a  total  rate  of  increase  of  only  about 
one-third  that  of  the  city.  The  next  census 
(1910)  will  undoubtedly  show  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  as  represented  by  population, 
has  passed  from  State  to  city. 

At  the  federal  census  of  1850  five  counties 
in  New  York  showed  a  decrease  in  popula- 


NBW  TORE  COUNTIES  THAT  DKCREA8ED  IN  POPULATION, 

1900-1906. 
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tion  ;  in  1860,  nine  ;  and  in  1870,  nineteen. 
Doubtless  the  widespread  decline  shown  in 
1870  was  one  of  the  many  statistical  evidences 
of  the  Civil  War,  as  the  number  of  counties 
decreasing  in  population  from  1870  to  1880 
fell  back  to  eight,  reporting  an  aggregate  loss 
of  but  5,526  inhabitants.  From  1880  to  the 
present  time  the  number  of  counties  losing 
population  has  comprised,  at  each  census, 
practically  one-third  of  the  entire  number,— - 
in  1890,  twenty-three;  in  1900,  twenty-two; 
and  in  1905,  twenty -one.  The  total  loss  of  in- 
habitants in  the  counties  declining  from  1880 
to  1890  was  42.606  ;  from  1890  to  1900, 
30,266  ;  and  from  1900  to  1905,  18,426.  The 
last,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  return 
for  five  years  only,  and  if  the  loss  there 
shown  should  be  as  great  in  the  following 
five  years,  the  result  would  be  an  apparent 
loss  for  the  decade  of  approximately  37,000. 

The  land  area  of  the  twenty-two  counties 
losing  population  from  1890  to  1900  was 
shown  by  the  federal  census  reports  to 
amount  to  15,481  square  miles,  which  also 
formed  practically  one-third  of  the  entire 
State.  The  twenty-one  counties  decreasing 
in  population  in  1905  comprised  1 6,316  square 
miles.  Thus,  the  area  of  decrease  expanded 
in  the  five-year  period  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious decade  by  approximately  1,000  square 
miles. 

Altogether,  there  are  43  New  York  counties 
which  have  shown  a  decrease  in  population 
at  some  period  during  the  past  century.  In 
few  instances  has  the  decrease  been  continu- 
ous from  the  time  of  the  first  appearance. 
More  often  the  population  has  fluctuated. 
Yet  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  county, 
particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  a  rural  county, 
has  a  smaller  population  at  the  present  time 
than  it  had  at  some  previous  period  of  its 
history.  The  counties  in  this  class  number  28, 
or  exactly  half  of  the  total  number  outside  of 
the  metropolitan  d  istrict.  They  include  21,777 
square  miles,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  State,  and  reported  a  total 
of  1,236,173  inhabitants  in  1905.  The  total 
of  their  maximum  population,  however,  was 
1,316,749.  These  28  counties  thus  show  a 
decrease  of  80,576,  or  6.1  per  cent,  of  the 
aggregate  highest  population  to  which  each 
has  attained  at  any  census  since  1840. 

The  28  counties  mentioned  reached  their 
maximum  population  at  various  censuses  as 
follows :  1850,  Greene,  Wyoming,  Living- 
ston; 1860,  Chenango,  Schoharie;  1870,  Os- 
wego, Putnam,  Schuyler,  Washington  ;  1880, 
Clinton,  Columbia,   Essex,  Lewis,  Madison, 


Otsego,  Seneca,  Tioga,  Tompkins,  Wayne, 
Yates  ;  1890,  Rensselaer  ;  1900,  Cayuga,  Che- 
mung, Dutchess,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Steuben, 
Ulster. 


COUNTIES  HAVING  LESS  POPULATION  IN  1905  THAN  AT 
SOME  PREVIOUS  CKN8US. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  nearly  half  of  the 
counties  in  this  class  reached  their  maximum 
population  in  1880.  By  that  year  the  im- 
petus in  agriculture  and  other  industries 
which  resulted  from  the  close  of  the  Rebel- 
lion was  about  spent,  and  the  competition 
with  the  Western  States  in  dairy  and  other 
agricultural  products  was  becoming  a  serious 
matter  in  rural  New  York  and  New  England. 
Since  1880,  the  hop  industry  of  Otsego  County 
has  been  greatly  impaired  by  competition 
with  California  and  the  Dakotas  ;  the  dairy 
and  cheese  industry  of  the  central  and  south- 
ern counties  has  encountered  the  severe  com- 
petition of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  Western  States,  which  have  been  as- 
sisted by  improved  freight  service,  and  the 
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fruit  sections  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  newly  developed  fruit-growing  areas  in  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Michigan,  and  many  other 
States  in  the  West  and  Southwest.  In  fact, 
the  total  value  of  farms  and  farm  improve- 
ments in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  steadily 
increased  up  to  1880,  has  decreased  ever  since. 


Of  greater  significance  is  the  result  ob- 
tained by  division  of  New  York's  population 
into  committees  of  given  size.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  based  upon  a  separation  of  com- 
munities into  two  general  classes, —  rural, 
those  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
urban,  those  having  more  than  2,000  inhab- 
itants : 


Geographic  divisions. 

Square 
miles. 

Urban  population. 

Rural  population. 

Percent,  increase. 

1905. 

1900. 

1905. 

1900. 

Urban. 

Rami. 

Greater  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County. 
Hudson  River  counties.. 

776 
7,496 
1.170 
13,967 
11,088 
7,819 
5,288 

4,233,468 
793,921 
149,994 
307,669 
448,991 
589,626 
936,981 

3,612,927 
745,305 
131,964 
291,093 
425,583 
566.951 
885,658 

9.263 
91.340 
1,136 
108,927 
187,087 
132,778 
78,127 

8,532 
96^58 
1,088 
109.094 
196,364 
142,582 
75,522 

17.2 
6.5 

13.7 
5.7 
5.5 
4.0 
8.2 

8.6 
5  1* 

Long  Island  (exclusive  of  New  York  City) 

Northern  counties 

6.6 
2.0* 

Southern  counties 

4.7* 

Central  counties 

69* 

Lake  counties 

3.4 

Total 

47,680 

7,460,650 

6,639,481 

608,658 

829,413 

12.4 

JM5* 

*  Decrease. 

Of  the  930  towns  in  New  York,  585  de- 
clined in  population  from  1900  to  1905,  62.1 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number.  Several  of 
the  rural  counties  reported  declines  for  almost 
all  the  towns  within  their  limits.  The  coun- 
ties in  this  class,  for  the  most  part,  are  located 
in  the  distinctly  farming  sections  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southwestern  parts  of  the  State. 
About  half  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties at  the  north  and  southeast  show  declines. 
The  area  devoted  to  farming  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Catskills,  however,  has  always 
been  limited,  and  hill  county  agriculture  is 
probably  as  prosperous  now  as  it  ever  was. 
Furthermore,  these  counties,  in  recent  years, 
have  come  to  depend  largely  for  their  support 
upon  the  tourist  and  the  sportsman. 


CHANGES    IN   THE   RURAL   POPULATION    OP    NEW    YORK 
CONSIDERED  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  GROUPS  OP  COUNTIES. 


Urban  population  increased  in  all  divisions 
at  a  rate  varying  from  4  per  cent,  in  the  cen- 
tral to  1 7  per  cent,  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict during  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rural  population,  al- 
though for  obvious  reasons  increasing  in  the 
metropolitan  district  and  on  Long  Island,  has 
merely  held  its  own  in  the  lake  counties,  and 
decreased  in  the  four  other  districts  in  which 
the  largest  rural  population  is  located,  so  that 
the  changes  in  these  two  general  divisions  of 
population  show  an  increase  of  12.4  per  cent, 
in  the  urban  population  and  a  decline  of  3.6 
per  cent,  in  the  rural  population  of  the  State. 

NOT    A    TEMPORARY    CONDITION. 

Unfortunately,  the  decline  in  rural  popu- 
lation here  shown  cannot  be  explained  as 
merely  a  temporary  manifestation.  The  re- 
turns for  rural  communities  in  1890  and  in 
1900  compared  with  those  of  1880  and  1890 
show  increasing  areas  of  decreased  popula- 
tion. Moreover,  if  a  wider  period  of  time  be 
taken  for  comparison  it  appears  that  commu- 
nities having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  in 
1905  reported  a  total  of  about  600,000  inhab- 
itants in  that  year  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 825,000  in  1860,  a  decrease  of  about 
25  per  cent,  in  forty-five  years. 

Decrease  in  population,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  distinctly  rural  communities. 
The  aggregate  population  of  all  communities 
having  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  was  less 
in  1905  than  in  1900.  These  communities 
together  comprise  more  than  half  the  total 
population  of  the.  State  outside  of  New  York 
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City.  They  contained  an  aggregate  of  2,1 94,- 
127  inhabitants  in  1900,  and  but  2,083,333 
in  1905.  The  country  districts,  villages,  towns, 
and  small  cities  thus  sustained  a  loss  of 
110,804  population,  or  5  percent.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  period  covered  is 
but  five  years,  or  half  the  usual  census  period. 
Therefore,  the  decline  here  indicated  for  the 
rural  and  partly  rural  population  of  New 
York  is  significantly  large.  All  the  groups 
above  10,000  population  show  substantial  in- 
crease. Classification  by  size  of  community 
may  be  thus  summarized  : 

Communities  under  10,000 population  decreased  5  per  cent. 
Communities  from  10,000  to  100,000  population  increased 

27.0  per  cent. 
Communities  over  100,000  population  increased  15.5  per 

cent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  contributed  by 
the  different  classes  also  suggests  the  declin- 
ing proportionate  importance  of  the  smaller 
communities  and  the  increasing  importance 
of  large  cities  : 


Classification  of  communities. 

Proportion  in 
different  classes. 

1905. 

1900. 

Rural 

7.5 
12.7 
5.6 
7.6 
4.0 
4.4 
8.4 
49.8 

8.7 

2.000  to     5,000. 

15.1 

ft,0m>to    10,000. 

6.4 

lO.OlOto   25,000. 

7.9 

25.000  to   50.000. 

2.9 

fiO,000  u>  100,000 

8.1 

100,000  to  500.000. 

8.6 

New  York  City 

47.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

80ME    FACTOR8    IN    RURAL  NEW    YORK  S  DECLINE. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  popu- 
lation of  rural  New  York,  the  evidence  of 
which  persists  throughout  the  analysis  of 
county,  town,  and  community?  The  effect 
of  the  agricultural  depression  in  a  State  which 
is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  has  already  been 
briefly  pointed  out.  It  should  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  geographic  position  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  such  that  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  the  rich  and  populous  counties  along 
the  Hudson  and  through  the  central  parts  of 
the  State  could  be  profitably  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  material  needs  of  the  city.  The 
State  of  New  York  is  able  to  supply  the  me- 
tropolis with  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit, 
poultry  products,  grain,  and  other  staples  nat- 
urally required  by  a  city  of  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  New  York.  Instead  of  this,  the  State 
has  become  a  great  highway.  Five  trunk 
lines  of  railroad  traverse  it,  carrying  from  the 
Near  and  Far  West  all  manner  of  supplies  at 


such  low  rates  of  transportation  that  it  hardly 
matters  how  great  the  distance  or  how  perish- 
able the  product.  Foodstuffs  are  delivered 
in  New  York  promptly  at  prices  with  which 
the  farmers  of  the  State  find  it  difficult  to 
compete.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rural  communities,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
great  staples,  are  practically  jumped  over,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  find  only 
a  precarious  living  from  products  for  which 
there  is  but  a  limited  local  market.  Even 
from  that  restricted  field  many  have  been 
driven  out  by  the  same  process.  In  New 
England,  the  decline  in  agriculture  has  been 
to  some  extent  offset  by  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  rural  communities,  but  rural  New 
York  does  not  generally  apply  this  remedy. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   8MALL   FAMILIES. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  children, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late, 
may  be  another  factor  of  much  importance 
in  accounting  for  the  decline  of  population 
in  rural  New  York.  The  small  or  childless 
household  is  obviously  poorly  equipped  to 
make  good  the  loss  resulting  from  the  drain 
of  emigration.  Unfortunately,  no  detailed 
age  tables  by  counties  have  been  published 
by  the  federal  census  since  1860.  Census 
age  statistics  are  now  published  in  detail  only 
for  States  and  large  cities,  and  thus  no  satis- 
factory comparison  of  the  change,  if  any,  in 
the  proportion  of  young  children  to  the  whole 
population  is  possible  for  counties  or  groups 
of  counties.  In  order  to  obtain  some  light 
upon  this  important  branch  of  the  subject, 
the  writer  selected  Otsego  and  Putnam  as  typ- 
ical rural  counties  of  New  York.  They  are 
widely  separated  geographically,  and  have 
shown  small  change  in  population  for  a  long 
period.  He  then  personally  counted  the  num- 
ber of  native  white  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  reported  on  the  federal  census  sched- 
ules of  1900  from  the  two  counties  of  Otsego 
and  Putnam,  in  order  to  make  an  accurate 
comparison  with  the  number  recorded  in  the 
census  report  of  1860. 

The  proportion  of  young  children  in  both 
of  these  counties  decreased  almost  exactly 
one-third  in  forty  years.  Otsego  and  Putnam 
were  included  in  the  28  counties  to  which 
attention  has  been  elsewhere  called,  reporting 
less  population  in  1905  than  at  some  previous 
census.  Conditions  in  all  these  counties  are 
similar,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  in 
proportion  of  children  so  marked  in  the  two 
counties  tested  has  occurred  to  about  the 
same  extent  in  the  other  26.     In  1860,  the 
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total  white  population  of  the  28  counties  in 
the  group  was  1,120,066,  of  which  280,501, 
or  25  per  cent.,  were  children  under  ten  years 
of  age,  and  in  1900,  with  a  total  white  popu- 
lation of  1,235,698,  if  the  proportion  estab- 
lished in  Otsego  and  Putnam  be  employed, 
the  number  of  children  was  206,362  (16.7 
per  cent.).  Thus,  although  the  population  of 
these  counties  increased  115,632  in  forty 
years,  the  population  under  ten  years  of  age 
probably  decreased  74,139.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  figures  concerning  de- 
crease in  children  are  based  merely  upon  test 
cases.  The  impression,  however,  produced 
by  close  inspection  of  the  federal  census 
schedules  of  1900  for  New  York  counties  in 
the  distinctly  rural  class  is  that  there  is  a 
great  preponderance  of  elderly  or  very  old 
persons.  There  are  many  schedules  (each 
schedule  contains  approximately  one  hundred 
names)  which  do  not  record  even  one  infant. 

PROPORTION  OF  WHITE  CHILDREN  UNDER  TEN  TEARS  OF 
AGE  IN  OTSEGO  AND  PUTNAM  COUNTIES,  1860-1900. 
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62,462 
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63,769 

14,821 

28.5 

IMMIGRATION. 

There  is  a  feature  of  the  population  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  in 
Massachusetts,  perhaps  as  serious  as  those 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  but  which  the  figures  of  the  census, 
dealing  merely  with  total  population,  do  not 
reveal.  While  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
a  county  or  a  town  may  be  stationary,  or  even 
increasing,  at  least  temporary  deterioration  in 
the  stock  may  be  actively  in  progress.  The 
sturdy  men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
community,  and  who  have  contributed  in  such 
large  measure  to  the  success,  not  only  of  New 
York  City,  but  of  the  States  of  the  West  and 
the  Southwest,  may  be  drifting  rapidly  away, 
while  their  places  are  taken  by  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  who,  whatever  their  fu- 
ture usefulness  may  be.  are  not  at  present  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
created  by  the  native  stock. 

The   federal   census   interstate   migration 


statistics  tend  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  In 
1900,  the  number  of  New  Yorkers  who  left 
the  State  to  settle  elsewhere  exceeded  the 
number  of  natives  of  other  States  who  re- 
moved to  New  York  by  785,000.  The  bal- 
ance of  interstate  migration  is  heavier  against 
New  York  than  against  any  other  State.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  "aliens"  in- 
creased about  40  per  cent,  in  thirteen  years, 
and  most  of  this  unnaturalized  increase  lin- 
gered in  the  metropolis. 

While  a  few  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
population  in  New  York  are  easily  pointed  out, 
in  a  larger  sense  the  subject  is  undoubtedly 
connected  with  the  social  changes  in  progress 
in  this  country,  the  end  of  which  we  cannot 
foresee.  It  may  even  prove  to  be  true  that  de- 
cline in  the  rural  population  of  the  Eastern 
States  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  in 
the  future  economic  adjustment.  Possibly 
we  should  concede  that  New  York  State  would 
be  even  more  prosperous  than  at  present  if 
the  rural  inhabitants  should  all  concentrate  in 
large  cities  or  migrate  to  the  wheat  fields  and 
dairy  farms  of  the  West  with  which  they 
cannot  compete  at  home. 

This  view  may  be  correct  in  theory,  but  it 
will  be  long  before  the  average  native  Ameri- 
can is  sufficiently  catholic  to  accept  it.  It  will 
be  long,  also,  before  he  will  view  with  equa- 
nimity another  possibility  (much  more  likely 
to  be  realized) ;  our  rural  communities  in  the 
East  may  not  decrease  materially,  in  popula- 
tion, but  continue  to  undergo  a  steady  and 
rapid  change  of  race,  by  which  the  ambitious 
and  self-reliant  native  stock, — seeking  larger 
opportunity  for  success, — will  be  entirely  sup- 
planted on  the  farm  by  foreigners  of  the  na- 
tionalities now  coming  to  our  shores  in  such 
numbers. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
New  York  and  her  sister  States  of  New  Eng- 
land, with  which  she  is  so  closely  identified 
by  race,  history,  and  location,  such  economic 
changes  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  their 
institutions  will  give  place  to  a  new  ideal,  re- 
sulting from  a  composite  of  the  Irish,  German, 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  Hungarian,  and  Rus- 
sian Jew,  and  doubtless  we  should  be  broad 
enough  to  admit  that  the  new  civilization  may 
prove  to  be  better  than  the  old.  Such  changer 
as  the  years  pass,  may  be  an  evolution,  but  it 
will  be  hard  to  convince  a  New  Yorker  of  the 
old  stock  that  the  land  which  his  forefathers 
discovered,  settled,  and  made  prosperous,  and 
in  which  were  founded  the  institutions  so  dear 
to  his  race,  has  not  reached  its  best  develop- 
ment under  his  ideals, 
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MICHAEL  DAVITT,  THE   IRISH    PATRIOT. 


MICHAEL  DAVITT,  whom  the  London 
Times  characterized  as  "  probably  the 
most  resolute  and  implacable  enemy  of  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that  has  appeared  in  modern  time,"  died  in 
Dublin,  on  May  30,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
He  was  born  in  County  Mayo,  of  humble  par- 
entage. One  of  the  boy's  earliest  recollec- 
tions was  of  his  father's  eviction  from  his 
little  farm  for  the  non-payment  of  rent.  The 
family  having  migrated  to  Lancashire,  Michael 
found  employment  in  a  cotton  mill,  where  an 
accident  deprived  him  of  his  right  arm.  Later, 


he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  mail-carrier, 
as  newsboy,  and  as  printer's  devil.  When  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  ho  joined  the  Fe- 
nian Brotherhood,  in  which  he  soon  rose  to  a 
position  of  prominence. 

Having  become  involved  in  some  of  the 
Fenian  conspiracies  that  came  to  light  in 
1870,  Davitt  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
"treason  felony,"  was  tried  before  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  and  convicted  by  a  jury. 
He  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal 
servitude,  but  after  serving  nearly  half  liis 
sentence  was  released  on  "  ticket  of  leave." 
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In  the  meantime,  his  mother,  who,  though  of 
Irish  descent,  had  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  had  settled  in  Scran  ton,  Pa.  After 
his  release  from  prison,  Michael  made  his 
way  to  this  country  and  began  an  agrarian 
agitation  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
organization  of  the  Land  League  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  The 
incendiary  speeches  that  he  made  at  this  time 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States  led  to 
the  recall  of  his  "ticket  of  leave"  and  his 
reimprisonment.  He  was  released  in  1882, 
but  was  prosecuted  the  following  year  for  se- 
ditious speeches  and  again  imprisoned  for  a 
three  months*  term.  While  he  was  still  a  con- 
vict he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  was 
held  disqualified  by  statute.  Later,  he  de- 
clined the  offer  of  several  Nationalist  seats 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  conscientious- 
ly take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George.  Later, 
he  accepted  a  seat,  but  resigned  in  1 899  as  a 
protest  against  the  Boer  war. 


Davitt  was  a  journalist  and  an  orator  of 
real  ability.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
course  of  action  that  led  to  his  repeated  im- 
prisonments, the  purity  of  his  motives  has 
never  been  impeached.  He  served  his  cause 
faithfully,  and  was  ever  ready  to  join  with 
those  who  had  been  his  bitterest  enemies  in 
any  movement  that  promised  the  independence 
of  his  country.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  T% 
Stead: 

In  him  the  love  for  his  fellow-man  dwelt  like  a 
consuming  fire.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  woman 
he  united  the  courage  of  a  lion.  A  more  indomitable 
man  never  stood  in  the  dock  or  defied  the  constituted 
authorities  from  his  place  in  Parliament.  As  the 
Father  of  the  Land  League  his  career  recalls  Lowell's 
familiar  lines : 

**  Such  earnest-natures  are  the  fiery  pith, 

The  compact  nucleus  round  which  systems  grow ; 
Mass  after  mass  becomes  inspired  therewith. 
And  whirls  impregnate  with  the  central  glow." 

Alike  in  British  prison  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  Irish  hillsides  and  on  the  battle-scarred 
veldt,  Michael  Davitt  was  ever  the  fearless  champion 
of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed. 


THE  GROWTH   OF   POLITICAL  SOCIALISM. 


BY  W.   D.   P.   BLISS. 


SOCIALIST  political  successes,  at  first 
sight,  do  not  seem  to  stay.  While 
around  the  world  political  socialism  steadily 
grows,  in  any  particular  country,  city,  or 
electoral  division  where  it  has  attained  either 
a  majority  or  partial  success  it  is  usually  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  election,  or  at  least  in  two 
elections,  either  by  defeat  or  by  a  marked 
diminution  in  its  vote.  Very  rarely  does  a 
Socialist  party  win  three  successive  elections. 
Few  elected  Socialist  officeholders  ever  reach 
a  second  term. 

Instances  of  this  are  numerous.  In  Haver- 
hill and  Brockton  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  few  Western  towns  and  cities,  which  have 
elected  Socialist  mayors  or  councilors,  the 
seats  have  not  been  held  after  an  election  or 
two.  Upon  similar  lines,  the  Public  Owner- 
ship mayor  of  Chicago  did  not  carry  his  pro- 
gramme in  the  second  election.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  most  fortunate  thing  for  Mr.  Hearst, 
and  perhaps  for  his  party,  that  he  was  counted 
out  in  New  York.  What  permanent  result 
upon  Toledo's  legislation  was  left  by  her 
"Golden    Rule"  mayor?    In   far-away  Aus- 


tralia, Mr.  Watson's  socialistic  Labor  ministry 
held  office  only  four  months.  The  Belgian 
Socialist  party,  which  has  come  nearer  to  a 
legislative  majority  than  that  of  any  European 
country,  last  year  lost  votes.  The  Socialist 
members  of  the  Swiss  National  Council  were 
reduced  in  the  last  election  from  six  to  two. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  more  than 
sixty-eight  Socialist  mayors  who  have  been 
elected  in  France  ?  If  the  recent  elections  show 
a  steady  growth  of  political  socialism  in  France, 
as  is  true  also  in  Germany,  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all 
these  countries  the  Socialists  are  still  a  mi- 
nority party.  Socialism  seems  to  grow  until 
it  has  a  chance  to  show  its  hand,  and  then  it 
appears  to  disappoint  and  to  fail. 

But  let  no  conservatr/e  or  individualist 
draw  too  speedy  a  conclusion.  A  movement 
may  suffer  setback,  not  because  its  cause  is 
weak  or  its  claims  false,  but  because  it  is  so 
strong  and  its  bearings  so  vast  that  it  cannot 
be  put  in  operation  in  a  day.  It  is  a  small 
cause  that  triumphs  in  a  small  way.  A  world- 
movement  must   have   its   beat  and   cosmic 
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rhythm.  No  man  ever  saw  a  tide  come  in. 
One  can  but  see  waves  that  advance  and 
hesitate  and  break  and  roll  up  the  sand  and 
then  scamper  back  to  meet  the  next  advan-  - 
cing  wave.  Let  no  critic  of  socialism  mistake 
a  wave  for  the  ocean. 

"THE    SOCIALIST    PARTY    IS    NOT    SOCIALISM." 

But  we  can  learn  from  these  waves.  So- 
cialists themselves  are  continually  mistaking 
the  wave  for  the  ocean.  The  Socialist  party 
is  not  socialism.  Its  invariable  defeats  after 
local  successes  are  inevitable  and  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  enthusiastic  Socialist  voter  who 
has  helped  carry  his  candidate  to  success, 
knowing  something  and  dreaming  more  of 
the  greatness  of  socialism,  expects  his  vic- 
torious champion  to  do  great  things.  But 
what  can  a  Socialist  mayor  or  councilor,  or 
even  a  Socialist  cabinet,  do  to  change  an 
economic  and  legal  system  which  has  taken 
centuries  to  build  ?  An  anarchist  can  per- 
haps 'destroy  in  a  day  ;  but  a  Socialist  cannot 
change  except  through  slow,  tedious,  uncertain 
process  of  law.  Meanwhile,  his  ardent  and 
change-hungry  constituency  first  doubts,  then 
suspects,  perhaps  accuses  ;  and  at  the  next 
election  the  party  is  defeated,  though  social- 
ism goes  steadily  on. 

The  English  Fabians  have  a  saying  that 
you  cannot  do  much  for  socialism  till  you  get 
over  your  socialism.  It  takes  time  for  a  na- 
tion to  get  over  its  socialism,  and  most  coun- 
tries have  not  yet  done  so.  Germany.  France, 
and  Belgium  have  at  present  a  bad  attack. 
In  the  United  States  the  attack  is  coming  on 
bravely.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  they 
are  somewhat  over  it.  In  Great  Britain  and 
in  Switzerland  they  are  more  over  it  than  in 
any  other  European  countries.  Switzerland 
reduced  her  Socialist  National  Councilors  from 
six  to  two  because  she  did  not  need  them.  Her 
whole  National  Council  is  enacting  socialism. 
Her  cities  are  not  so  far  along.  Great  Brit- 
ain's Parliament  has  only  one  party  Socialist 
because  it  has  some  eighty  members  who  will 
vote  for  Socialist  measures.  Her  cities  are 
still  farther  along.  The  world  is  getting  on. 
Those  Socialists  who  threw  bombs  in  Barce- 
lona, raise  wild  cries  in  Turin  and  Milan, 
demonstrate  in  Vienna  and  Budapest,  organ- 
ize riots  in  Moscow  and  Odessa,  collect  statis- 
tics in  Berlin,  throw  epithets  in  Paris,  carry 
red  flags  in  London,  pack  monster  halls  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  are,  after  all,  in  the 
main  but  Socialist  infants  «•  crying  in  the 
night  and  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 
Their  socialism  is  inarticulate,  though  it  has 


a  use.  Older  people  hurry  to  satisfy  the  real 
needs  of  crying  infants.  Things  are  done ; 
infants  grow  up.  When  socialism  comes  of 
age  it  is  less  noisy,  but  more  effective.  It 
does  things  for  itself. 

THE  LARGER  MOVEMENT. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Socialist  politics  are 
but  one  phase  or  manifestation  of  a  growing 
life,  mightier  and  vaster  than  any  party.  It 
is  not  revolutionists  who  make  revolutions. 
Revolutionists  raise  revolts,  and  when  the  re- 
volts are  put  down  evolution  steps  in  and 
brings  about  what  the  revolutionists  desire. 
It  is  a  delicate  point  in  historical  analysis  to 
determine  just  how  much  is  contributed  to 
evolution  by  defeated  revolts.  The  Socialist 
party  is  the  party  of  revolt,  and  is  necessary 
and  has  its  place,  but  the  various  and  chang- 
ing parties  of  socialistic  evolution  are  the  party 
that  does  things,  the  Party  of  Revolution. 

We  have  summarized  in  the  accompanying 
table  the  present  growth  of  Socialist  votes, 
Socialist  representatives  in  national  legisla- 
tures, and  the  Socialist  press  in  the  different 
countries  of  the  world.  Details  are  given  in  the 
notes.  See  in  the  columns  of  percentage  how 
Socialist  voters  are  entitled  to  more  represent- 
atives than  they  get.  Even  so  the  figures  are 
suggestive.  Yet  socialism  is  more  than  these. 
It  is  not  Will  Thorne,  the  one  avowed  Marx- 
ist Socialist  in  the  British  Parliament,  who  is 
significant,  but  the  forty-two  other  opportunist 
Socialists,  many  of  them  avowed  Independent 
Labor  men,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  the  still 
forty  more  Liberal  and  Radical  members  who 
will  vote  with  them  on  most  Socialist  measures. 
These  eighty-three  votes  in  England's  Par- 
liament signify  vastly  more  than  many  times 
eighty-three  standards  of  premature  revolt  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid  or  in  the  defiles  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  immediate  significance  of  po- 
litical socialism  is  what  it  compels  other  par- 
ties to  do. 

WHAT    SOCIALISM    HAS    ACTUALLY    DONE. 

See  how  the  tide  runs  in  this  respect.  So- 
cialism is  to-day  politically  a  minority  party 
in  every  European  country,  yet  what  is  it  do- 
ing? In  Austria  it  has  brought  the  proud 
house  of  Hapsburg  to  bend  the  knee,  and  com- 
pels Francis  Joseph  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Social  Democrats  to  force  universal  suf- 
frage from  the  Liberals.  In  Italy  it  has  na- 
tionalized the  railroads  and  written  more  than 
one  progressive  bill  in  the  legislation  of  a  new 
advanced  Italy.  In  Switzerland  it  shapes  the 
national  policy  and  rules  many  cities.     In  Ger- 
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many  it  has  almost  captured  the  empire,  and 
is  driving  the  Conservatives  to  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  further  limit  a  suffrage  already  unjust 
to  the  proletariat.  In  France  it  has  elected  1,200 
municipal  councilors,  compels  211  national 
Deputies  to  call  themselves  Socialists  of  some 
sort,  and  stalks  its  way  into  cabinets  and  gives 
them  ministerial  portfolios.  In  Belgium  it  has 
compelled  the  Conservatives  to  insure  the 
unemployed,  and  to  enact  some  of  the  most 
advanced  legislation  in  the  world  outside  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  these  two 
countries  it  is  creating,  in  the  first,  a  cooper- 
ative commonwealth,  while  in  the  latter  it  has 
almost  done  so.  In  Great  Britain  it  enters 
Parliament,  dominates  municipal  policy,  makes 


of  London,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest 
Socialist  city  of  the  world,  puts  John  Burns 
into  the  cabinet,  and  makes  King  Edward 
say  :  "  We  are  all  Socialists  now."  In  the 
United  States  ?  Senator  Hanna,  just  before 
his  death,  declared  the  future  to  lie  between 
socialism  and  the  Republican  party.  If  the 
Democratic  party  wins  for  a  while  it  will  be 
by  stealing  the  socialistic  thunder. 

In  a  wholly  different  line  of  advance, 
socialism  is  compelling  capitalists  to  become 
philanthropists,  and  employers  to  purchase  a 
temporary  truce,  by  introducing  industrial 
betterment.  The  Party  of  Evolution  is  the 
Party  of  Revolution,  and  evolutionary  revolu- 
tion rules  the  world  to-day. 


SOCIALISM  IN 

rHE  WORLD. 

Socialists. 

Socialists  in 

national 

legislatures. 

(Second  house.) 

Percentage. 

Socialist 

Countries. 

Of  legis- 
lature. 

Of  total 
electorate. 

journals. 

Germany,  1908 

3,006,000 

1,120,000 

780.000 

600,000c 

442,408 

441,2704 

311.844/ 

301,525 

342,19fe 

65,74? 

64,384 

55.479 

36.900' 

30,000/ 

30,000i 

24.774 

15.000 

10,000/ 

10,000 

6,000/ 

4,000m 

2,867* 

81   out  of  397 

75*      "      584 

10A      "      878 

30        "      186 

"      386 

.23/      "        75 

63/       '•        80 

32        "      508 

43A      "      670 

8       ••      100 

2        "      167 

16        "      114 
%k 

'U       "230 
0       "      130 
5        "114 
0        "      431 

0  "      189 

1  "      120 
0        "      120 
5        "        45 
0        "      214 

.20 
.12 
.01 
.18 
.  0 
.30 
.75 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.01 
.10 

!66 
.  0 
.04 
.  0 
.  0' 
.  0 
.  0 
.10 
.  0 

30 

150 

France,  1906 

.12 
.06 
.83 
.04 
30 
75 
20 
06 
11 
02 
19 

09 

id 

06 

45 

Austria-Hungary,  1901 

115 

Belgium,  1904. 

53 

United  States,  1904 

40 

Australia,  1904 

3 

New  Zealand,  1908 

Italy,  1904 

92 

Great  Britain,  1906 

4 

Holland,  1905 

13 

Switzerland,  1906 

5 

Denmark,  1903 

24 

Russia,  1904 

Sweden,  1905 

38 

Servia,  1905 

Norway,  1903 

17 

Spain,  1906 

12 

Bulgaria,  1900 

9 

Finland,  1904 

H 

Argentina,  1908 

2 

Luxemburg,  19JO 

Canada,  1906 

1 

Totals 

7,601,384 

405        "  6,718 

.07 

638* 

(«)  Fifty-five  Party  Socialists  and  20  Independent  So- 
cialists, besides  136  Socialist  Radicals. 

(*)  In  the  separate  legislatures  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

(0  In  1904,  elections  were  held  in  half  the  electoral 
districts,  and  302,771  Socialist  votes  were  polled. 

id)  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  Labor  members  in  the  Australian 
federal  rfouse  of  Representatives  to  the  total  member- 
ship. The  Australian  Labor  party  is  practically  a  Social- 
ist party. 

(#)  Labor  members  elected  to  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  separate  Australian  state  legis- 
latures there  are  many  more  Labor  representatives,— 34 
in  Queensland  alone,  25  in  New  South  Wales,18in  Victoria. 

(0  The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  of  estimated  Socialist  members  in  the  House 
to  the  total  membership.  Almost  all  parties  in  New  Zea- 
land are  more  or  less  socialistic. 

(g)  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  the  Labor  group  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  total  membership. 

(h)  In  the  Labor  group.  Of  these,  only  one  (Will 
Thome)  was  elected  as  a  strict  Party  Socialist,  repre- 
senting the  Social  Democratic  Federation;  but  7  be- 
long to  the  Independent  Labor  party,  which  is  explicitly 


socialistic,  and  13  more  belong  to  the  Labor  Representa- 
tion Committee,  which  is  practically  socialistic,  while 
6  more  still  are  Fabian  or  Economic  Socialists  elected 
as  Radicals.  Of  the  remaining  16  in  the  Labor  group,  if 
any  are  not  socialistic  they  are  more  than  balanced  by 
those  who  favor  Socialist  measures  among  the  Liberals, 
Irish  Unionists,  and  Nationalists.  The  number  in  Parlia- 
ment favoring  most  Socialist  measures  is  probably  nearer 
100  than  43. 

(0  Attendants  on  secret  political  Socialist  meetings. 

(j)  Full  returns  of  the  last  election  are  not  yet  at  hand. 
In  1904  the  enrolled  membership  of  the  Socialist  party 
was  64,835,  but  this  included  many  non-voters. 

(i)  Estimated.  A  general  election  was  held  in  1906, 
but  the  returns  are  not  yet  at  hand. 

(0  Estimated. 

(mf  The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  of  Socialist  Deputies  to  the  whole  number  of 
Deputies. 

(r)  As  in  England  candidates  must  bear  the  cost  of  the 
election.  Socialist  candidates  were  nominated  only  in 
five  parliamentary  districts. 

(•)  Of  these,  77  are  dailies.  The  large  numbers  are  in 
countries  where  the  trade-union  papers  are  also  Socialist 
papers. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  OUR  MILLIONAIRES. 


AN  unusual  amount  of  attention  has  been 
directed  during  the  past  month  to  the 
anonymous  article  under  this  title  which  ap- 
pears in  the  June  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review.  The  writer,  whose  signature  is 
"  X,"  is  announced  by  the  publishers  of  the 
North  American  as  "  the  most  profound  phi- 
losopher living  in  the  United  States  today." 
In  beginning  his  "  appeal/'  X  harks  back  to 
a  warning  once  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster, 
who  deplored  the  tendency  of  laws  to  create 
"  a  rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  a  few 
hands"  and  advocated  "such  distribution  of 
property,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  trans- 
mission and  alienation,  as  to  interest  the  great 
majority  of  society  in  the  support  of  the 
Government." 

Charges  that  this  "  rapid  accumulation  of 
property  in  a  few  hands"  has  been  the  result 
of  immoral  and  illegal  practices  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  taken  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course.  X  cites  a  number  of  instances  to 
show  that  such  accusations  are  receiving  cir- 
culation among  what  may  he  termed  our  mid- 
dle class,  "composed  of  those  who  are  not 
rich  enough  to  be  envied  and  yet  who  are 
not  poor  enough  to  be  pitied."  He  calls 
upon  the  millionaire  class 

to  take  into  thoughtful  and  careful  consideration 
the  question  whether  it  is  not  now  to  their  own  true 
interest  to  join  such  of  their  fellow-citizens  as  are 
absolutely  free  from  envy  of  their  wealth,  and  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  unkind  feelings  toward  them,  in  try- 
ing to  discover  whether  there  is  any  practical  method 
of  alleviating,  and,  if  possible,  removing,  the  rapid- 
ly growing  dissatisfaction  with  their  continued  pos- 
session of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  they  have 
either  themselves  abstracted  from  the  common  store 
of  all  the  people  or  which  they  have  inherited  from 
ancestors  who  had  so  abstracted  them.  For  all  the 
property  of  a  free  nation  belongs  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  whoever  abstracts  anything  from  it  must,  when 
challenged,  prove  his  right  to  what  he  has  taken. 

ABUSE    OF    THE    AUTOMOBILE    PRIVILEGE. 

In  the  following  forceful  passage,  X  lays 
hare  one  of  the  most  harmful  foibles  of  the 
American  rich  man  : 

One  does  not  wave  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  a  bull 
unless  he  has  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  inflame 
the  bull ;  but,  unfortunately,  our  millionaires,  and 
especially  their  Idle  and  degenerate  children,  have 


been  flaunting  their  money  in  the  faces  of  the  poor 
as  if  actually  wishing  to  provoke  them  to  that  in- 
sensate rage  which  is  akin  to  madness  and  leads  "  to 
murder  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws."  In  the  sweep 
of  a  great  current,  it  is  foolish  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence of  a  small  rivulet  which  joins  it,  but  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  one  matter  of  very  minor 
importance,  except  as  showing  an  apparent  actual 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  hatred  of  the  poor.  The  motor-engine  is 
not  only  a  most  valuable  invention  for  many  purposes, 
but  it  offers  those  rich  enough  to  afford  it  a  very  at- 
tractive  mode  of  travel,  and  has  undoubtedly  not 
only  come  to  stay,  but  to  increase  rapidly  in  use,  as 
it  ought.  When  cars  are  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
the  width  of  the  highway  on  which  they  run  and  are 
propelled  at  moderate  speed,  they  are  used  without 
serious  danger  or  discomfort  to  any  other  person 
using  the  highway  or  living  beside  it.  Nobody  has 
ever  been  hurt  or  seriously  annoyed  by  an  automobile 
of  proportionate  size  going  at  ten  miles  an  hour. 
But  the  rich  prefer  to  buy  immense  cars  which  take 
almost  all  of  a  narrow  street  or  road,  and  to  drive 
them  on  all  streets  and  roads,  narrow  or  wide,  at 
such  speed  as  imperils  the  lives  and  limbs  of  every- 
body in  their  path  ;  and  merely  for  their  own  selfish 
pleasure  they  afflict  the  poor  and  their  childreu,  well 
or  ill,  in  their  wayside  homes,  with  offensive  noise 
and  clatter,  and  more  offeusive  odor,  and  cover  them 
with  thick  layers  of  dust,  as  they  do  all  the  travelers 
they  pass ;  and  they  actually  kill  other  people  on  the 
highway  if  they  are  not  able  to  run  fast  enough  to 
escape  them, — and  then  the  great  car  speeds  away. 
The  Sun,  of  New  York,  reported,  the  other  day,  the 
killing  of  two  aged  women  and  one  child ;  on  an- 
other day  two  childreu  were  killed  ;  on  another  day 
one  child  was  killed  and  a  laboring  man  with  his 
dinner-pail  on  his  arm.  The  newspapers  this  morn- 
ing report  the  running  down  of  two  workingmen 
on  their  way  to  work  and  a  Catholic  priest  on  his 
way  to  church.  Since  New  Year's  Day  these  great 
cars,  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  their  occupants,  have 
killed  more  people  on  the  public  highways  than  were 
killed  in  the  war  with  Spain.. 

THE    BASI8    OP    PROPERTY    RIGHTS. 

The  problem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
this  : 

Given  the  existing  dissatisfaction  of  what  is  pre- 
sumably a  majority  of  the  voters  with  the  vast  for- 
tunes which  have  recently  been  accumulated,  what 
is  the  best  method  of  assuaging  that  discontent  and 
of  placing  the  laws  for  the  enjoyment  and  inherit- 
ance of  property  upon  such  reasonable  basis  as  will 
commend  themselves  to  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can electorate  ? 

In  attempting  a  solution  of  this  problem,  X 
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suggests  the  harmless  experiment  of  applying 
a  practical  ethical  test  whereby  the  right- 
fulness of  every  man's  possessions  may  be 
fairly  judged.  Such  a  test  would  be  found  in 
a  fair  and  reasonable  equivalent  of  service  to 
the  people  for  the  money  withdrawn  from  the 
people.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

He  is  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  the  very  first  or- 
der, alike  in  character  and  in  capacity,  and  equal  in 
both  respects  to  the  ablest  of  our  millionaires ;  and 
he  is  charged  with  as  grave,  multiform,  and  oner- 
ous duties  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  living  man. 
Now,  for  a  man  of  that  high  order,  and  for  his  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  such  engrossing  and  far-reach- 
ing duties  as  the  office  entails,  the  American  people, 
by  their  chosen  representatives,  have  adjudged  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  defraying  of  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  office,  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  best  service.  In 
other  words,  such  a  man  and  such  services  would 
be  treated  in  au  algebraic  formula  as  equal  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  outlays  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  American  people  have  decided  that, 
in  Lord  Coleridge's  words,  it  is  for  "  the  general  ad- 
vantage" that  such  should  be  the  compensation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Why  should 
any  other  citizen  either  wish  or  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  common  store  a  larger  annual 
sum  ?  A  man  gifted  with  exceptional  ability,  who 
has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  perfecting  a 
most  useful  invention,  comes  to  the  American  people 
and  says  :  "I  have  discovered  something  which  will 
\)e  greatly  to  your  advantage.  What  compensation 
ought  I  fairly  to  receive  for  it?"  And  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people,  speaking  for  them, 
answer  :  "It  is  for  'the  general  advantage*  to  en- 
courage useful  inventions,  and  therefore  if  we  find 


your  invention  useful  we  will  give  you  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  profits  of  it  for  fourteen  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  shall  become  public  property." 
A  person  with  very  unusual  ability  for  initiating 
and  managing  a  great  industrial  enterprise,  or  a 
great  banking  house,  or  a  great  system  of  transpor- 
tation, or  a  great  department  store,  comes  to  the 
American  people  and  says :  "I  wish  to  devote  my- 
self to  your  service.  What  will  you  allow  me  to 
withdraw  from  the  common  property  for  such  ser- 
vice ?  "  For  the  sake  of  argument  only,  suppose  the 
American  people  in  their  generosity  answer  each  of 
these  able  men  :  "  Well,  we  will  give  you  as  much 
as  we  give  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
while  we  only  give  him  that  compensation  at  most 
for  eight  years,  we  will  give  it  to  you  for  all  the 
active  years  of  your  life,  so  that  if  you  live  fairly 
long  and  are  a  good  husbandman  of  your  means  you 
ought  to  be  able,  besides  living  luxuriously,  to  leave 
a  million  dollars  at  your  death." 

With  this  view  once  generally  accepted, 
there  will  be  no  practical  difficulty,  says  X, 
in  framing  laws,  either  State  or  federal, 
"which  would  impose  such  a  scale  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  on  both  incomes  and  inher- 
itances as  would  discourage  the  appropriation 
by  any  man,  by  one  evil  device  or  another,  of 
unearned  millions  of  money  from  the  common 
property  of  the  community  ;  and,  so  far  from 
such  laws  operating  unkindly  or  harshly  upon 
our  millionaires  themselves,  they  might  be 
found  to  confer  upon  them  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit,  and  to  give  them  such  peace  and 
happiness  as  they  can  never  enjoy  while  hold- 
ing fast  to  fortunes  which  the  majority  of 
their  fellow-men  have  come  to  believe  to  be 
'  tainted  money.' " 


THE  MUNICIPAL  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  OF  PARIS. 


ONE  thing  that  the  Chicago  packing-house 
investigation  has  made  clear  to  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  that  municipal  regulation  has  been 
an  utter  failure  in  the  Chicago  stock  yards. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  only  natural, 
that  Mayor  Dunne's  suggestion  of  municipal 
slaughterhouses  should  attract  much  atten- 
tion. Chicago,  however,  is  not  the  only  great 
city  that  is  now  considering  this  problem. 
The  London  County  Council  is  seriously  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  public  abattoirs 
in  the  British  metropolis,  and  is  only  awaiting 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  by 
Parliament.  Members  of  the  council  recently 
visited  the  Yillette  slaughterhouses  of  Paris, 
and  were  evidently  much  impressed  by  what 
they  saw  there.  A  writer  in  the  World's 
Work  and  Play  (London),  Mr.  Frederic  Lees, 


draws  an  interesting  comparison  between  the 
London  and  the  Paris  systems. 

The  Villette  slaughterhouses  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  of  Paris  itself,  although 
the  cattle  market  connected  with  them  was 
erected,  in  1807,  by  a  private  company,  to 
which  the  municipality  granted  the  conces- 
sion for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  during  which 
the  company  received  payment  by  annuities. 
One  other  great  municipal  abattoir  of  more 
recent  construction  is  situated  in  the  Vaugi- 
rard  quarter.  Private  slaughterhouses  have 
been  done  away  with  in  Paris  since  1818. 
The  inspection  of  live  stock  in  the  market  is 
carried  on  with  great  thoroughness  by  a  large 
staff  of  veterinary  surgeons,  or  their  assist- 
ants, attached  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
There  is  a  daily,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
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hourly,  disinfection  of 
the  pens  with  a  solu- 
tion of  eau  de  Juvel. 

The  slaughter- 
houses, which  are  solid- 
ly built  and  arranged 
on  a  fan-shaped  plan, 
are  separated  into  equal 
groups  by  streets  which 
cross  at  right  angles. 
The  open  courtyards, 
in  which  the  oxen  are 
killed,  as  well  as  the 
rooms  where  animals 
are  cut  up  and  dressed, 
ready  for  sale  to  the 
butchers,  are  carefully 
cemented,  the  ground 
sloping  toward  a  cen- 
tral trough  which  leads 
direct  to  the  drains. 
There  is  a  plentiful 
supply   of    water,  and 

Mr.  Lees  states  that  the  whole  place  is  kept  so 
scrupulously  clean  that  toward  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  killing  is  over  for  the 
day  and  buying  begins,  it  would  never  be 
imagined  that  it  had  so  recently  been  the 
scene  of  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  animals. 
The  system  of  inspection  is  described  as 
follows  : 

After  each  carcass  has  been  dressed  and  suspended 
on  the  stands  with  stout  iron  pegs,  which  can  be  seen 
both  inside  and  outside  each  tchaudoir,  it  is  exam- 
ined by  one  of  the  numerous  inspectors  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  who,  on  fi tiding  it  to  be  sound  and 
of  good  quality,  stamps  it  in  violet  ink  with  the  let- 
ters  PP  (Prefecture  of  Police).  Should  he  find  that 
it  is  diseased,  he  immediately  reports  the  matter  to 
his  superior  officer ;  the  special  cart  which  collects 
unsound  meat  is  sent  around  ;  and  the  carcass  is  re- 
moved, either  to  be  rendered  useless  for  sale  as  hu- 
man food  by  sprinkling  it  with  petroleum  or  to  he 
given  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  for  the  use  of  the 
wild  animals.  In  this  way,  not  a  single  pound  of 
meat  is  offered  for  sale  in  Paris  without  it  having 
been  exam  ined.  Before  each  carcass  leaves  the  abat- 
toirs the  officials  at  the  exit  look  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  stamped,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
weighed,  in  order  to  claim  the  various  dues  which 
must  immediately  be  paid  to  them.  Among  these 
is  a  sum  of  two  francs  per  hundred  kilogrammes 
(about $4.20  per  ton)  which  is  named  the  "slaughter- 
house tax,"  and  which  the  municipality  sets  aside 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  and  mainte- 
nance in  a  good  state  of  repair  of  the  abattoirs.  The 
total  amount  which  the  city  annually  receives  from 
the  Villette  slaughterhouses  is,  in  round  figures, 
£132,000  (1860,000).  A  good  deal  of  this  is  naturally 
represented  by  direct  dues  on  meat,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  sums  which  it  receives  from  other  sources 
constitute  no  mean  part  of  its  revenue. 


DISINFECTING  A  CATTLE-PEN  AT  VILLETTE  MARKET,  PARIS. 

Side  industries  similar  to  those  with  which 
we  are  familiar  at  the  Chicago  stock  yards 
are  carried  on  inside  the  abattoirs,  and  these 
ail  contribute  to  the  budget  of  the  city  of 
Paris.  Monopolies  of  these  minor  trades  are 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidders.  One 
firm  has  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and 
preparing  the  material  out  of  which  sausage- 
skins,  violin  strings,  and  other  things  are 
male.  Another  finds  its  profit  in  blood,  from 
which  it  extracts  the  albumen.  A  third  man- 
ufactures artificial  manure.  A  fourth  makes 
a  specialty  of  leather.  The  administrative 
functions  are  divided  between  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police. 
The  duties  of  the  latter  consist  in  maintaining 
good  order,  in  seeing  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
premises  in  general,  and  in  guarding  against 
fire. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  of  inspection 
at  Paris  as  compared  with  that  of  London  is 
the  subject  of  enthusiastic  comment  by  Mr. 
Lees.  In  Paris,  the  detection  of  disease  in 
meat  is  not  left,  as  it  is  in  London,  to  inex- 
perienced slaughterers.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
ample  staff  of  properly  qualified  inspectors. 
It  is  impossible,  in  Paris,  for  meat  retailed  in 
stores  to  escape  inspection,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  in  London.  In  fact,  the  London  system 
has  broken  down,  and  the  inspectors  have  had 
to  shift  their  responsibility  to  the  slaughter- 
house foreman,  because  it  was  practically  im- 
possible for  them  to  examine  every  animal 
slaughtered.  The  staffs  of  inspectors  are  not 
large  enough  to  cope  with  the  task. 
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THE  TRIUMPHANT  PROGRESS  OF  RUSSIAN  DEMOCRACY. 


THE  final  triumph  of  democratic  princi- 
ples in  Russia  as  foreshadowed  by  cur- 
rent events  is  being  accepted  by  a  large  part 
of  the  European  periodical  press  as  a  wholly 
unexpected  political  development.  Keen  ob- 
servers of  Russian  history,  both  in  Russia  and 
in  this  country,  however,  have  for  years  been 
looking  for  the  decline  of  the  Romanov  power 
and  the  advent  to  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  mass  of  the  people.  One  of  the 
keenest  students  of  Russian  conditions  in  this 
country,  himself  a  Russian  by  birth  (Mr.  Her- 
man Rosenthal,  who  has  more  than  once  con- 
tributed to  these  pages),  reminds  us  that  as  far 
back  as  the  early  sixties  of  the  past  century 
the  establishment  of  a  Russian  parliament  was 
discussed  at  congresses  of  both  nobles  and 
zemstvos.  Even  some  of  the  bureaucratic 
leaders,  notably  Count  Orlov-Davidov,  court 
master  of  ceremonies,  advocated  (in  1865) 
popular  representation.  The  feudal  nobility, 
however,  was  too  strong  in  its  opposition  for 
the  Orlov-Davidov  idea  to  succeed.  Soon  af- 
terward, also,  political  progress  in  Russia  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  growth  of  pan- 
Slavism  and  of"  the  narrow  Greek  Orthodox 
nationalism  of  Pobyedonostzev. 

It  was  this  Greek  Orthodoxism  which  nul- 
lified all  the  democratic  tendencies  of  Alex- 
ander II.'b  later  years.  The  Russian  people 
had  been  made  to  believe  that  all  political 
innovation,  and  all  modern  political  ideals, 
were  antagonistic  to  the  traditions  of  "  Holy 
Russia."  Hence  the  high-handed  treatment 
of  the  Poles,  the  Armenians,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Lutheran  Germans.  The  oppression  of 
these  was  made  a  means  to  an  end, — that  of 
maintaining  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy. 
The  minor  nationalities  and  their  aspirations 
for  justice  were  constantly  held  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Russians  as  the 
source  of  all  evil  in  Russia,  and  as  the  only 
danger  to  the  stability  of  the  empire.  Mani- 
festly, however,  their  delusion  could  not  be 
maintained  indefinitely.  The  growing  abuses 
in  political  and  economic  life,  and  the  in- 
creasing cumbersomeness  of  the  corrupt  and 
antiquated  governmental  machinery,  were  cer- 
tain in  the  course  of  time  to  bring  about  a 
popular  disillusionment. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  this  popular 
disillusionment  was  one  of  the  prime  factors 
in  the  sweeping  success  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  at  the  recent  elections.  As  has 
already  been  pointed  out  by  S.  Frank  in  tivo- 
boda  i  Kultura  (Liberty  and  Civilization),  the 


successor  of  Peter  Struve's  suspended  week- 
ly, Polyarnaya  Zvyezda  (Polar  Star),  the  Jap- 
anese War  hastened  the  fusion  of  the  "  Intel- 
ligentzia,"— that  is,  the  educated  classes, — 
with  the  Russian  masses,  thus  giving  the  latter 
able  and  courageous  leaders  in  their  struggle. 
The  auto-bureaucracy  had  hitherto  managed 
to  keep  the  two  apart,  resorting  at  times  to 
desperate  measures  in  attaining  this  end. 

The  fusion  between  the  "Intelligentzia"  and  the 
masses  marks  the  beginning  of  a  Russian  democ- 
racy, and  whatever  events  may  now  follow,  it  will 
hardly  be  eliminated  from  Russian  national  life. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Orthodox  Russians  who 
view  the  approach  of  representative  government 
with  alarm.  They  feel  that  Western  ideas  may 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion, 
and  rather  than  endanger  the  latter  they  would  put 
up  with  the  long-existing  political  abuses.  Their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  old  order  of  things  must 
nevertheless  remain  futile,  particularly  siuce  they 
had  discredited  themselves  by  association  with  the 
most  lawless  and  disreputable  elements  of  Russian 
society  in  the  **  Black  Hundred  "  organizations.  The 
bulk  of  the  voters  supported  the  candidates  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  party  because  they  felt 
convinced  that  this  more  than  any  other  party  rep- 
resented the  broader  interests  of  the  entire  nation  ; 
hence,  its  triumph  may  be  regarded  as  the  triumph 
of  democracy  itself. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  young  democ- 
racy may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  fateful 
events  of  the  last  two  years.  The  assassina- 
tion of  Plehve,  on  July  28,  1904,  was  a  fear- 
ful blow  for  the  bureaucracy,  for  he  more 
than  any  other  man  knew  how  to  keep  in 
working  order  the  rusty  machinery  of  Rus- 
sian administration.  The  iron  hand  that  un- 
hesitatingly crushed  the  least  manifestation 
of  political  dissent  was  removed,  and  the 
country  breathed  more  freely  under  the  lib- 
eral rSgime  of  Svyatopolk-Mirski.  Then  came 
another  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  Rus- 
sian democracy — the  22d  of  January,  1905 — ■ 
when  the  peaceful  procession  of  workingmen 
was  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  and  Cossacks. 
The  common  people  realized  that  between 
them  and  the  Czar  was  a  great  gulf  that  could 
not  be  bridged  by  humble  petition.  The  pop- 
ular mind  was  made  more  receptive  to  demo- 
cratic ideas,  and  the  manifesto  of  October  30, 
1905,  was  but  a  recognition  of  the  growing 
democracy.  With  this  recognition  came  also 
the  attempt  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  popu- 
lar unrest.  The  counsels  of  Trepov  and  other 
reactionaries  prevailed  once  more,  and  there 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  "  white  terror." 
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MOSCOW'S  PRINTER-LEGISLATOR. 

(I.  F.  Savelvev,  member  of  the  Duma  from  Moscow,  who  is  a  compositor 
in  the  office  of  the  Rwakiya  VyedommtL  Mr.  Savelyev  stands  at  the 
case  to  the  right  of  the  picture,  facing  front.) 


It  was  during  this  period  of  gloom  that  Russian 
democracy  steadily  gathered  strength  and  prepared 
itself  to  gain  the  mastery  in  Russian  political  life. 
Milyukov  and,  after  him,  Frank  point  out  with 
much  justice  that  Russia  has  not  a  bourgeois  class 
like  that  of  France  or  Germany.  It  has  its  capital- 
ists, but  these  are  not  welded  iuto  a  body  with 
distinct  traditions  and  ideals.  They  are  more  like 
the  capitalists  of  the  United  States,  representing 
business  interests  rather  than  class  or  party  interests 
and  traditions.  For  this  reason,  Russian  democracy 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  organized  opposition  of 
capitalist  interests.  The  absence  of  such  opposition 
must  of  necessity  be  reflected  in  a  more  active 
growth  of  democracy,  and,  indeed,  one  may  already 
see  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Duma  that  many 
of  the  restrictions  and  difficulties  that  have  had  to 
be  overcome  in  countries  like  France  and  Germany, 
and  which  had  their  origin  with  the  bourgeoisie, 
will  not  bar  the  progress  of  popular  government  in 
Russia.  Frank  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  because 
it  is  nu impeded  by  tradition  democracy  in  Russia 
will  have  a  development  more  healthy  and  normal 
than  that  of  Germany  or  Austria,  and  that  Russian 
parliamentarism  may  some  day  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  countries. 

The  writers  already  quoted,  as  well  as  other 
careful  observers  of  Russian  political  condi- 
tions, seem  to  overlook  one  important  fact 
that  is  to  affect  vitally  the  fortunes  of  Russian 
democracy.  They  fail  to  make  proper  allow- 
ance for  nationalistic  currents  already  setting 
in  in  the  political  sea  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  recent  elections  for  the  Duma,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal points  out,  have  demonstrated  forcibly 
that  the  various  peoples  of  which  the  vast 
population  of  the  country  is  composed  have 
not  at  all  lost  their  identity  under  the  stern 
regime  of  the  bureaucracy.     The  arbitrariness 


of  the  latter  only  served  to  in- 
tensify the  narrower  nationalist 
interests  which  found  expres- 
sion at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity. 

We  see,  thus,  that  the  Cauca- 
sians, the  Armenians,  Tatars,  and 
even  the  numerically  important 
Little  Russians  of  the  Ukraine,  have 
been  guided  in  the  elections  by  their 
own  specific  interests,  or  at  any  rate 
have  not  allowed  these  interests  to 
become  obscured  in  the  more  gen- 
eral political  issues.  This  latter  is 
particularly  true  of  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces,  where  racial  or  na- 
tionalist considerations  played  an 
important  rdle.  One  may  well  un- 
derstand the  motives  that  guided 
the  Poles  in  seeking  to  emphasize 
nationalist  issues.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  the  Baltic  barons  in  their  ef- 
forts to  further  their  own  class  in- 
terest's by  organization.  It  seems  that  the  obsolete 
feudal  regulations  and  their  treatment  of  the  Lett 
peasantry  had  made  few  friends  for  them. 

Nationalist  issues  played  a  less  important  part 
with  the  Jewish  voters,  for  they  understood  that 
their  interests  lay  with  those  of  the  party  of  popular 
liberty.  None  the  less,  a  portion  of  the  Jewish  vot- 
ers, notably  those  of  the  Zionist  organization,  did 
not  entirely  lose  sight  of  nationalist  issues.  Similar 
movements  were  observed  elsewhere. 

The  Duma  has  made  due  recognition  of 
the  nationalist  issues,  and  demanded  in  its 
reply  to  the  address  from  the  throne  that  the 
various  nationalities  be  accorded  full  rights, 
and  be  allowed  to  develop  in  accord  with 
their  own  traditions. 

Alexander  Ular,  the  author  of  an  interest- 
ing work,  "  Russia  from  Within,"  in  which 
he  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
ways  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  and  court, 
has  just  published  another  work,  on  the 
u  Reconstruction  of  Russia."  In  discussing, 
in  the  latter,  the  future  of  Russia  he  suggests 
that  the  empire  may  be  forced  to  form  a  fed- 
eration of  states  with  a  central  government 
based  on  broad  parliamentary  principles, 
whereby  the  component  parts  are  to  be  given 
the  broadest  autonomy. 

What  the  Poles  Have  Already  Gained. 

In  commenting  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Duma  from  the  standpoint  of  Polish  national 
aims  the  Zyoda  (Concord),  the  Polish  weekly 
published  in  Chicago,  points  out  the  fact  that 
in  the  Duma  there  are  more  peasants  than  in 
the  French  Parliament,  more  workingmen 
than  in  the  English   Parliament,   and   more 
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scholars  than  in  the  German  Reichstag.  It 
is  deserving  of  notice,  says  the  Zgoda,  that  in 
the  so-called  fundamental  law  no  mention  is 
made  of  Poland,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
distinct  mention  is  made  of  Finland. 

The  present  government  may  infer  from  this  that 
Poland  constitutes  a  part  of  that  Russia  which  the 
first  article  declares  to  be  "  one  and  indivisible." 
The  Polish  members,  on  the  other  hand,  may  inter- 
pret the  omission  of  mention  of  Poland  in  the  fun- 
damental law  as  showing  that  the  relation  of  Poland 
to  Russia  is  not  a  permanent  relation,  but  a  change- 
able one, — a  relation  which  parliament  has  the  right 
to  regulate  as  it  may  see  fit. 

Analyzing  the  result  of  the  elections  and 
commenting  upon  the  parts  taken  by  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  that  make  up  the  Russian 
Empire,  the  Zgoda  declares  that  in  the  old 
kingdom  of  Poland  the  result  of  the  elections 
was,  in  general,  a  victory  for  the  Polish  na- 
tional cause.  The  returns  from  nine  of  the 
ten  "  governments  "  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  show  that  in  only  one  (Suwalki) 
were  the  Poles  defeated.  This  Chicago  Polish 
journal  continues : 

It  was  the  National  Democratic  party  that  won. 
This  party  was  obliged  to  fight,  not  only  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Nationalists,  or  Separatist  Jews,  but 
also  the  indolence,  the  indifference,  and  the  folly  of 
its  own  community.  The  dangerous,  irrational 
agitation  against  participation  in  the  election,  com- 
bined in  many  cases  with  Terrorist  crimes,  had  op- 
pressed the  Polish  community  more  severely  than  it 
had  the  Russians.  It  was  only  in  the  very  last  days 
of  the  campaign,  when  it  was  seen  with  what  re- 
lentless solidarity  the  Russian  and  Jewish  masses 
were  making  ready  for  the  election,  only  when 
such  men  as  Sienkiewicz  and  Slowacki  (author  of 
44 Pharaoh  the  Priest")  began  to  appeal  to  their 
countrymen, — it  was  only  then  that  the  Poles  moved 
and  won  the  victory.  They  not  only  captured  the 
entire  delegation  from  the  two  largest  cities  of  the 


kingdom— Warsaw  and  Lodz— but  they  also  sent  to 
the  Duma  more  than  a  score  of  other  Poles. 

In  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia  (those  parts  of 
Russian  Poland  not  comprised  in  the  king- 
dom) the  Poles  elected  tweoty-four  of  their 
race,  and  in  the  governments  of  Grodno  and 
Kovno  they  elected  two.  The  government  of 
Minsk,  the  fatherland  of  Kosciusko  and  other 
distinguished  Poles,  returned  a  number  of 
their  own  nationality,  including  Alexander 
Lednicki,  who,  according  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
"is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  effective 
orator  in  the  Duma."  The  government  of 
Vilna  sent  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Roop 
and  also  the  Zionist  Jew  Rabbi  Lewin. 

There  are  some  sixty -three  Poles  in  the 
Duma,  including  thirty-three  representatives 
from  the  old  kingdom,  and  the  rest  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  empire.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  number  of  eminent  Poles  were 
elected  from  Russian  cities,  among  them  Prof. 
Leon  Petrazycki,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
party.  There  are  also  some  fifteen  Poles  in 
the  Council  of  the  Empire. 

Referring,  in  conclusion,  to  the  aims  of  the 
Polish  deputies,  the  Zgoda  says : 

We  may  expect  that  all  the  Polish  members  will 
act  with  solidarity  on  the  point  of  autonomy  for 
Poland.  In  its  relation  to  the  Russians  the  Polish 
group  will  join  the  Constitutionalists,  since  the  in- 
troduction of  a  constitution  would  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  all  the  conquered  countries.  ...  In  our  opin- 
ion, also,  the  Polish  group  ought  to  act  the  part 
rather  of  a  delegation  from  a  foreign  power  than 
the  part  of  representatives  of  a  portion  of  Russia. 
That  is,  they  should  leave  to  the  Russians  the  set- 
tlement of  their  internal  and  purely  Russian  affairs, 
and  not  intermeddle  too  much  in  those  affairs,  in 
order  not  to  offend  the  Russian  nation. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  YEAR  ONE  IN  RUSSIA. 


THE  most  comprehensive,  graphic,  and  au- 
thoritative story  we  have  yet  seen  of 
the  memorable  10th  of  May,  when  the  Rus- 
sian Duma  began  its  sessions,  as  well  as  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately preceding,  is  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  account 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June.  The 
story  is  told  under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

The  weather  on  this  auspicious  day  was  su- 
perb,— warm,  clear,  and  sunny.  The  capital 
on  the  Neva  was  crowded,  and  every  one  was 
on  tiptoe  of  expectation.     The  first  bad  omen 


was  the  lateness  of  his  majesty  the  Czar,  who 
was  an  hour  behindhand  in  reaching  the  Win- 
ter Palace,  where  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  to  take  place.  At  this  point  we  quote 
Dr.  Dillon's  description  : 

Naturally,  the  commoners  were  first  at  the  tryst- 
ing-place,— the  peasants  and  workmen  in  high,  evil- 
smelling  boots,  red  cotton  shirts,  long  coats,  black 
or  colored  blouses,  and  the  others  trim  and  spruce 
in  evening  dress.  Some  of  the  horny-handed  sons 
of  toil  looked  overawed  at  what  they  saw,  and  their 
astonishment  grew  in  intensity  as  they  beheld  the 
new  arrivals,  the  grand  dignitaries  and  courtiers 
whose  every  movement  darted  sheaves  of  dazzling 
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From  ColIUr's  WeeJUy. 


EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  OPENING  THE  DUMA. 

(The  Czar  reading  the  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Duma  in  the  Winter  Palace,  on  May  10.) 


sun-rays  into  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  rustics.  The 
grandees  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  the 
people's  champions  on  the  left,  each  looking  upon 
the  other  unlovingly.  Cloth-of-gold,  glittering  braid, 
shimmering  diamonds,  stars,  medals,  and  bright 
sashes  transformed  the  gathering  of  "somebodies" 
into  a  brilliant  picture,  while  the  nobodies  were  a 
dark  mass  in  whose  somber  hue  the  white  sheepskin 
of  a  few  Polish  costumes  and  the  purple  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate's  robes  were  wholly  absorbed. 
14  What  a  mixture  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  chamber- 
lains. "I  involuntarily  felt  my  pockets  when  pass- 
ing through  that  crowd,"  remarked  another.  "  Some 
of  them  are  real  hooligans,"  declared  an  aristocrat 
from  the  south.  "Ail  these  precious  stones  are  the 
people's."  "So  is  the  palace  and  all  it  contaius," 
argued  one  plebeian  statesman.  "There  will  be  a 
holiday  in  our  street  very  soon,"  a  third  said,  by  way 
of  comforting  his  friends,  "and  then  ..."  "Aye, 
then  ..."  repeated  others. 


It  was  clearly  a  mistake,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  to 
receive  the  deputies  in  the  Winter  Palace,  since 
it  gave  them,  not  only  a  wrong,  but  a  mischie- 
vous, idea  of  the  life  of  the  Czar.  A  life  of 
simplicity  and  homelikeness  is  really  charac- 
teristic of  the  Russian  imperial  family,  where- 
as when  the  peasants  looked  upon  the  Winter 
Palace,  with  its  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  as  one  of  the  Apostles  regarded  Mary's 
costly  ointment  of  spikenard,  their  thoughts 
resembled  his  •  "  Why  was  not  this  ointment 
sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to 
the  poor?"  "All  the  starving  peasants  in 
the  empire  might  be  fed  for  a  twelvemonth  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  wealth  accumu- 
lated here.  And  that  was  a  train  of  thought 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  raised." 
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During  the  entering  march,  says  Dr.  Dillon, 
the  Emperor  himself  was  scarcely  noticed, 
but  the  two  Empresses,  his  wife  and  his 
mother,  were  the  center  of  all  eyes.  The  Czar 
himself  was  very  inconspicuous. 

For  his  somber  military  uniform,  his  slight  fig- 
ure, low  size,  and  modest  air  and  gait,  the  absence 
of  all,  theatrical  devices, — even  the  ermiue  mantle 
which  lay  untouched  on  the  throne, — everything,  in 
a  word,  contributed  to  render  many  unconscious  of 
his  presence.  Playing  the  most  prominent  rdle  on  a 
great  historic  occasion,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
been  his  care  to  dress  suitably  for  the  part.  His 
trusty  cousin,  the  German  Kaiser,  would  have  un- 
dertaken to  teach  him  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
but  the  Czar  had  nobody  near  him  who  could  give 
him  sound  advice.  The  consequence, — one  of  the 
consequences, — was  that  he  seemed  to  have  dropped 
casually  into  the  throne-room  like  a  superfluous 
man,  to  whom  no  special  place  had  been  assigned. 
During  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  the  Emperor 
prayed  and  crossed  himself  piously,  like  any  of  his 
subjects.  The  commoners,  if  they  prayed  at  all, 
prayed  in  secret,  their  left  hand  knowing  not  what 
their  right  hand  was  doing.  When  the  Te  Deum 
was  over  and  the  monarch  stood  alone  at  the  end  of 
the  room  farthest  from  the  throne  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  modest  appearance  and  the  Solomonic 
glory  of  his  courtiers  was  painful.  And  then  when, 
still  alone,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  hall,  all  eyes 
riveted  on  his  person,  one  regretted,  for  his  sake, 
that  there  was  so  little  in  the  outer  man  to  foster 
admiration  or  even  to  repay  curiosity.  He  ascended 
the  throne  with  a  degree  of  deliberation  and  slow- 
ness which  seemed  exaggerated,  and  his  refusal  to 
don  the  imperial  mantle — which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  worn  before  he  entered  the  hall— intensi- 
fied the  feeling  of  disillusion  that  came  over  many 
of  the  spectators.  The  reading  of  the  speech  was 
well  done ;  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  the  intonation,  the 
clearness  of  articulation,  were  all  admirable.  And 
yet  there  was  that  wanting  which  is  like  sunshine 
to  a  beautiful  landscape,  or  a  smile  to  a  lovely  wo- 
man. The  speech,  which  he  himself  composed  after 
having  read  and  disapproved  three  several  drafts 
preseuted  by  his  advisers,  lacked  the  heart-fire  that 
inspirits  men  and  captivates  them.  It  was  addressed 
to  the  minds  of  his  heroes,  and  in  Russia  men's 
minds  are  divorced  from  their  wills.  To  move  them 
at  all  one  must  act  upou  their  hearts,  and  the  Em- 
peror does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  open  sesame 
thereto. 

Speaking  of  the  Tauride  Palace,  in  which 
the  sessions  of  the  Duma  itself  are  being 
held,  Dr.  Dillon  says  :  "The  building  is  light, 
cheerful,  and  spacious.  The  chamber  of  meet- 
ing is  better  lighted  and  more  spacious  than 
the  German  Reichstag,  and  is  a  worthy  coun- 
cil chamber  for  the  chosen  spokesmen  of  a 
great  nation."  After  the  opening  ceremonies 
the  regular  business  of  the  session  began. 

Quel  miUmge!  Mohammedans,  Jews,  Old  Be- 
lievers, Roman  Catholic  priests  and  one  bishop, 
Germans,  Poles,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Lutherans, 


Esthonians,  evening  dress,  fustian,  court  costumes, 
and  blouses  elbowed  each  other  on  the  way.  "The 
nation  is  coming, "  people  said,  repeating  the  words 
they  had  learned  in  the  history  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. And  the  nation's  leader?  I  asked  myself. 
But  the  question  suggested  no  name.  Was  there 
among  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  deputies  present 
one  of  those  born  shepherds  of  men  who  exercise  the 
kingship  without  crown  or  scepter,  and  command 
obedience  without  soldiers  or  police  t  Does  any  one 
of  them  know  the  magic  word  which  will  evolve  or- 
der out  of  chaos  t 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  delibera- 
tions during  the  first  day's  session  of  the 
Duma,  Dr.  Dillon  compliments  the  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  for  their  moderation  and 
good  judgment. 

All  that  I  shall  venture  to  say,  therefore,  under 
the  present  tangled  conditions  is  that  the  demands 
made  by  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party  for  a 
fully  parliamentary  regime  seem  fair  and  reason- 
able, considering  all  that  went  before,  and  that  if 
granted  they  may  produce  excellent  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  these  demands 
have  been  received  by  the  ministers  who  compose 
the  government  is  unwise,  aggressive,  and  fraught 
with  danger. 

In  Russia,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  as  in  Ireland, 
land  hunger  is  a  predominant  passion. 

Men  there  would  sell  their  very  souls  for  a  few 
acres.  In  the  Czardom,  the  country  of  radical  so- 
lutions, the  task  of  gratifying  it  is  arduous,  thank- 
less, and  even  dangerous.  There  the  peasants  are 
the  real  empire-bearers.  It  is  not  only  the  luxury 
of  the  Winter  Palace,  but  also  the  needs  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  the  caprices  of  the  legion  of  bureau- 
crats, which  depend  upon  their  daily  toil.  The  mu- 
zhik is  the  Hercules  who  bears  the  burden  of  Atlas. 
Yet  the  soil  he  tills  is  often  split  up  into  narrow 
strips  separated  from  one  another  by  several  miles 
of  other  people's  fields,  and  even  were  it  all  together 
it  would  not  be  enough  to  satisfy  his  needs.  The 
simplest  way  to  gratify  them  would  appear  to  be  by 
a  forced  sale  of  the  estates  belonging  to  private  in- 
dividuals, the  crown,  Church,  and  monasteries,  and 
a  fair  distribution  of  them  to  the  people.  Theoret- 
ically, it  all  seems  quite  simple  and  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  roots  of  this  agrarian  difficulty, 
he  continues,  is  the  incompetency  of  the  peas- 
ant to  make  the  most  of  the  land  he  already 
owns. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  shiftless,  listless,  and 
trustful  in  Providence.  He  barely  ^tickles  the  soil, 
and  expects  it  to  bring  forth  abundance  of  cereals. 
The  field  from  which  he  gets  from  20  to  40  poods 
of  corn  would  yield,  under  the  same  conditions,  128 
to  the  Belgian,  123  to  the  Englishman,  115  to  the 
Japanese.  Even  the  landowner  in  Russia  gets  very 
much  more  out  of  his  land  acre  per  acre  than  the 
peasant,  because  he  knows  how  to  till  it  better.  But 
taking  peasant  and  squire  together  we  find  that  the 
Russian  harvest  yields,  on  an  average,  22.4  poods  of 
rye  or  wheat  per  head  of  the  population,  whereas 
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the  North  American  gives  66.9,  the  Danish  60,  and 
the  Austro-Hungarian  47.4.  Therefore,  a  mere  addi- 
tion of  arable  soil  to  the  peasants*  farms  will  not 
make  things  better ;  and  if  that  addition  means  a 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  private 
individuals,  it  will  make  things  very  much  worse. 
And  this  is  the  reason  :  The  landlords  do  relatively 
much  for  their  estates.  They  till  them  rationally, 
maintaining  their  fertility.  And  as  they  possess  a 
large  amount  of  the  soil,  the  consequence  is  that 
Russia  is  enabled  to  keep  up  her  favorable  balance 
of  trade,  totaling  about  thirty-five  millions  sterling. 
Now,  it  is  the  conviction  of  many  experts,  whose 
calculations,  however,  I  have  not  myself  verified, 
that  if  the  estates  or  a  large  part  of  the  estates  now 
belonging  to  the  landlords  were  to  be  expropriated 
and  sold  to  the  peasants  Russia  would  cease  to  ex- 
port cereals,  the  balance  of  trade  would  no  longer  be 
in  her  favor,  she  would  be  unable  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  foreign 
debt,  and  bankruptcy  would  again  be  in  sight. 

Moreover,  this  will  not  be  any  permanent 
solution,  because,  as  soon  as  by  thrift,  hard 
work,  or  special  mental  equipment  certain 
peasants  become  rich  landowners  themselves 
the  others  will  without  doubt  attack  them  as 
capitalists.  Indeed,  in  some  provinces  the 
peasants  have  left  off  burning  landlords' 
manors  and  are  now  setting  fire  to  the  farm- 
houses of  well-to-do  muzhiks. 

After  declaring  that  Count  Witte  resigned 
the  premiership  because  his  work  was  inter- 
fered with  by  General  Trepov,  «•  who  is  now 
the  real  governor-general  of  Russia,"  Dr.  Dil- 
lon says  :  "Throughout  all  the  events  since 
Witte's    departure,   the  voice   has  been  the 


voice  of  Goremykin,  but  the  plans  were  those 
of  Trepov."  Trepov,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  is  a 
combination  of  Pobyedonostzev  and  Plehve. 
Goremykin  is  "a  political  jellyfish."  He  is 
incapable  of  planning  a  rounded  policy,  "  or 
of  doing  three  hours'  work  without  lying 
down."  The  country,  however,  is  not  de- 
ceived. It  is  the  crown  and  the  autocracy 
that  are  blind. 

The  peasants  no  longer  believe  in  promises  made 
by  the  authorities.  Deeds  alone  can  convince  them, 
aud  the  crown  has  not  money  enough  nor  land 
enough  to  redeem  even  a  moderate  promise.  In  the 
Democrats  they  still  have  faith,  and  the  Democrats 
offer  them  far  more  land  than  the  government  can. 
Therefore,  the  peasants  will  support  that  party  in 
all  political  questions  in  order  to  obtain  its  support 
in  the  agrarian  question. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  careful  not  to  make  any  dog- 
matic statements  as  to  the  future.  He  ven- 
tures, however,  this  prophetic  statement : 

There  is  no  hope,  therefore,  that  the  crown  and 
the  Duma  will  combine  to  work  for  the  good  of  the 
Russian  nation.  A  conflict  is  inevitable,  and  the 
parliament  has  the  choosing  both  of  the  ground  and 
the  issue.  There  may  be  some  further  debates  in 
the  Duma;  this  agrarian  bill,  for  instance,  may  be 
discussed  and  passed,  but  it  must  finally  be  sent  to 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  where  it  will  surely  be 
interred.  Then  Russia's  best  men  will  withdraw  or 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  monarch  will  find  himself 
confronted  with  the  nation.  Then  a  series  of  con- 
flicts, disorders,  Jacqueries,  will  probably  begin  of 
which  the  present  generation  has  no  adequate  con- 
ception. 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AGAINST  UGLINESS. 


THAT  the  vast  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion  of  our  day  brings  with  it  the 
tendency  to  bend  the  structure  of  cities  to  its 
uses,  regard  less  of  the  element  of  beauty, 
which  ought  to  be  an  essential  consideration, 
is  a  truth  that  needs  no  demonstration.  In 
discussing  this  subject  with  much  warmth  in 
an  issue  of  the  Woche  (Berlin),  Professor 
Wetterlein,  of  Darmstadt,  pictures  a  wan- 
derer whose  "unstilled  longing"  leads  him 
hack  to  his  native  village,  whose  every  tree 
and  stone  are  dear  to  his  heart.  He  finds  it 
converted  into  a  popular  summer  resort,  with 
all  the  «*  modern  conveniences." 

The  old  church  spire,  the  poplars  at  the  entrance, 
have  disappeared,  and  the  wanderer  has  not  the 
heart  to  enter  the  renovated  church.  The  village, 
like  so  many  other  places,  has  been  extended.  The 
plans  of  a  first-class  surveyor  have  been  adopted  by 
the  authorities,  "choking  every  free  effort  in  the 


direction  of  sound  common  sense."  Most  of  the 
building  plans  emanated  from  the  parties  in  charge 
of  the  building  construction.  Plaster  and  panel- 
work  gave  way  to  glazed  bricks,  destroying  the  har- 
mony of  the  quaint  colored  window-frames,  of  the 
simple  doors  with  their  symbolic  ornaments. 

People  have  no  doubt  grown  conscious, 
the  writer  says,  of  the  flagrant  offenses  of 
this  nature  which  have  been  and  are  still  be- 
ing daily  perpetrated,  and  consciousness  is  a 
road  to  betterment.  But  along  with  thisknowl- 
edge,  resignation  and  discouragement  have 
also  spread.  Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  stem 
the  destruction  of  the  old  culture?  Must  mod- 
ern architectural  efforts  infallibly  lead  to  aes- 
thetic vulgarity,  to  brutality  of  sentiment? 
Must  the  modern  life  on  one  hand  and  indus- 
try with  its  prosiness  on  the  other  irresistibly 
do  violence  to  and  dishonor  a  nobler  culture  ? 

These  questions  can  best  bo  answered  by 
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A  GERMAN  VILLAGE  SCEXE  IN  WHICH  iKSTHETIC  BUILDING  18  EXEMPLIFIED. 

(One  of  the  model  houses  and  streets  exhibited  at  the  recent  Dresden  Exposition.) 

casting  our  eyes  upon  a  small  section  of  Ger- 
many where  during  the  past  few  years  suc- 
cessful efforts  have  been  made  in  various  ways 
to  harmonize  modern  requirements  with  aes- 
thetic considerations.     That  section  is  Hesse. 

The  meaning  of  all  the  forces  at  work  here  is  best 
expressed  by  the  words  "We  want  to  fit  in."  He 
who  fits  in  steps  modestly  back  without  surrender- 
ing his  distinctive  character.  This  modesty  implies 
a  certain  self-restraint  that  shuns  every  sort  of 
conspicuousness  and  has  due  regard  for  others'  feel- 
ings. It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  striving  after 
" individuality "  which  so  many  seem  to  recognize 
as  a  peculiarity  of  our  time  as  distinguished  from 
other  epochs  of  civilization.  This  individuality 
does,  indeed,  appear  to  be  an  expression  of  our  day, 
but  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  a  necessary  or 
desirable  one. 

The  individual  who  forms  part  of  a  com- 
munity,— and  this  is  a  matter  of  choice, — 
must  submit  to  social  considerations.  He 
must  have  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  private  owner  has  not  an  unlimited  right 
over  his  possessions  ;  his  neighbor  must  be 
considered.  The  height  of  buildings,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  limited  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  If  not,  an  anarchic  state  of  things 
would  prevail.  The  rights  of  the  individual 
are,  in  general,  restricted  by  building  laws. 
This  restriction  is  necessary  and  a  source  of 
blessings  if  the  provisions  of  these  laws  serve 
the  common  welfare.  But  "  reason  becomes 
folly,  benefits  a  curse,"  if  instead  of  serving 
the  public  they  shackle  natural  sentiment. 

In  Hesse,  "  unnecessary  and  irrational  clogs 
arc  sought  to  be  avoided  "  by  a  judicious  in- 


terpretation of  the 
building  laws,  and  by 
a  most  liberal  system 
of  dispensations.  Here 
every  artistic  idea  has 
a  chance  of  acceptance, 
provided  it  does  not 
run  counter  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  In  the  first 
place,  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  that  the  streets 
should  present  pictur- 
esque views.  Of  what 
avail  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture if  it  cannot  be 
properly  viewed  ?  We 
must  remember,  also, 
that  there  are  no  ab- 
solute standards  ;  that 
a  great  edifice  or  mon- 
ument does  not  appear 
great  under  all  circum- 
stances. Too  large  a 
surrounding  space  makes  a  great  structure 
appear  small.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  most  of  our  cathedrals  and  monuments. 

Finally,  we  may  ask  :  Are  we  in  reality  a 
species  intent  only  upon  going  rapidly  from 
one  point  to  another,  that  a  straight  line  must 
be  the  standard  of  our  streets  ?  Do  we  not 
like  to  saunter  and  gaze  as  we  walk,  and  does 
a  slight  curvature  of  the  street  obstruct  com- 
munication? Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  of 
extraordinary  value,  since  we  thereby  gener- 
ally obtain  a  view  of  something  worth  looking 
at,  instead  of  always  steering  toward  the  des- 
olate "vanishing  point"  —  toward  nothing? 
With  this  consciousness,  efforts  are  made 
throughout  Hesse  to  select  salubrious  and  ar- 
tistic sites  for  building  purposes.  After  the 
new  streets,  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  referred  to,  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted in  Darmstadt  and  the  public  edifices 
shall  unfold  their  beauty  on  every  side,  like 
jewels  in  a  setting  of  handsome  avenues,  the 
superiority  of  these  as  contrasted  with  the 
many  prosy,  straight  streets  of  the  city  will 
be  generally  recognized. 

But  even  the  best  plans  may  be  marred  by 
the  erection  of  tasteless  buildings.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Hesse  is  aiming  to  further  artis- 
tic development  without  involving  increased 
expense.  In  selling  land,  it  reserves  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  aesthetic  features 
of  the  building  to  be  erected  upon  it.  Any- 
body may  design  and  build — provided  he  of- 
fers something  good.  If  a  thing  is  objected 
to,  it  is  not  simply  forbidden,  but  efforts  are 
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made  to  reason  with  the  builder  and  teach 
him  the  better  way. 

The  greatest  blessing  for  the  land,  however, 
will  result  from  the  famous  monument  de- 
fense law.  Its  object  is  to  protect  all  artistic 
structures  from  encroachment.  A  list  of  such 
buildings,  and  also  of  street  prospects,  is  drawn 
up.  Whoever  wishes  to  make  any  change  in 
their  vicinity  must  publish  his  intention. 
Three  "  defenders,"  assisted  by  a  voluntary 
staff,  see  to  it  that  the  changes  are  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  structures  to  be  preserved. 
Such  inspection  must  naturally  be  conducted 
with  the  most  sensitive  regard  for  the  right- 
ful requirements  of  our  time.  The  men  se- 
lected by  the  state  are  both  eminently  artistic 
and  practically  experienced,  so  that  their 
guardianship  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of 
the  builders  as  well  as  of  the  community. 


Even  the  smallest  venture  is  deemed  worthy 
of  attention,  and  the  best  solution,  artistically 
and  economically,  is  sought.  Private  enter- 
prise is  thus  incited,  leading  to  beneficial 
results. 

All  this  rouses  a  love  of  country  which  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways.  And  this  influence  is  exerted 
in  such  a  quiet,  elevated  way  that  but  few  are  aware 
of  it.  This  is  the  true  culture  of  art.  We  partici- 
pate thus  in  the  history  of  art.  For  we  pass  away, 
but  the  evidences  of  our  activity  remain,  and  upon 
these  depend  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  our 
time  by  our  posterity.  .  .  .  Therefore,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  successes  in  Hesse,  no  one  whose  heart  is 
touched  by  the  miseries  of  the  present  should  de- 
spair. There  is  a  road  to  betterment,  but  only  a  few 
have  found  it.  The  magic  words  are:  Culture  of 
the  heart  instead  of  a  one-sided  culture  of  the  intel- 
lect. Put  men  at  the  helm  profound  in  feeling,  rich 
in  knowledge,  great  in  achievement,  and  they  will 
bear  you  to  a  splendid  future  ! 


WEST  POINT  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 


MILITARY  academies  are  not  commonly 
recognized  as  institutions  especially 
designed  for  the  development  of  citizens.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that  their  discipline  is  of  a 
purely  technical  character  and  has  little  to  do 
with  the  training  of  character  in  its  broader 
aspects.  Col.  Charles  W.  Larned,  of  the 
West  Foint  faculty,  writing  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  Army  and  Navy  Life  (New  York), 
takes  the  ground  that  in  this  matter  of  ethical 
education  the  military  schools  are  doing  bet- 
ter than  the  civil  schools,  since  they  seek  to 
retain  control  of  the  student  in  all  his  rela- 
tions to  life.  In  this  regard  Colonel  Larned 
holds  the  United  States  Military  Academy  to 
be  supreme. 

Defects  there  are,  without  doubt,  in  its  operation, 
some  due  to  the  constraint  imposed  by  its  limited 
functions,  and  some  to  mistakes  in  method.  A  lim- 
itation of  range  and  certain  amount  of  violence  to 
personality  and  independence  of  initiative  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  technical  specialism  of  a  military  ca- 
reer, and  compels  the  trimming  of  idiosyncrasy  to 
the  fashion  of  a  common  pattern ;  but  for  citizen- 
ship, and  the  moral  and  virile  elements  of  personal- 
ity, and  for  physical  rectitude  and  vigor,  the  work 
of  West  Point  is  so  great  and  unique  that,  had  it  no 
other  function,  its  product  would  be  an  invaluable 
asset  to  the  couutry. 

At  the  period  of  adolescence,  when  character  is 
plastic  and  impulse  wayward,  before  the  stereotype 
has  set,  control  and  constraint  are  the  essential 
forces  for  impressing  permanent  form  upon  young 
manhood.  If  the  material  can  be  removed  from  con- 
taminating impurities,  fused  in  the  furnace  of  hard 
work,  and  kept  in  its  mold  until  it  has  set,  the  best 
has  been  done  that  education  can  do  for  character, 


provided  the  mold  is  a  noble  one.  What  West  Point 
does  for  its  cadets  is  precisely  this :  It  takes  its 
youth  at  the  critical  period  of  growth  ;  it  isolates 
them  completely  for  nearly  four  years  from  the 
vicious  influences  that  corrupt  young  manhood,  and 
from  the  atmosphere  of  commercialism  ;  it  provides 
absorbing  employment  for  both  mental  and  phys- 
ical activities ;  it  surrounds  them  with  exacting 
responsibilities,  high  standards,  and  exalted  tradi- 
tions of  honor  and  integrity,  and  it  demands  a  rigid 
accountability  for  every  moment  of  their  time,  and 
every  voluntary  action.  It  offers  them  the  induce- 
ment of  an  honorable  career,  and  sufficient  compe- 
tence as  the  reward  of  success ;  and  it  has  impera- 
tive authority  for  the  enforcement  of  its  conditions 
and  restraints. 

Colonel  Larned  summarizes  the  formative 
influences  at  West  Point  as  follows  : 

I.  Restraint. — For  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  one  furlough  of  two  months,  the  cadet  is  in  a 
place  of  ideal  natural  beauty  and  completely  aloof 
from  every  form  of  vicious  influence,  but  with  suffi- 
cient social  enjoyment  and  abundant  unremitting 
physical  exercise. 

II.  Discipline  and  Compulsion. — By  which  all 
faculties,  mental  and  bodily,  are  directed  into  chan- 
nels of  professional  activity  and  kept  working  at 
full  normal  pressure  without  undue  relaxation  or 
possibility  of  evasion. 

III.  Tradition.— The  cumulative  moral  sense  of 
the  spirit  of  the  corps  for  a  century,  by  which  its 
standards  have  been  formed  and  vitalized. 

IV.  Personal  accountability  for  every  conscious 
act. 

V.  Mental  Training. — Resulting  from  a  wisely 
selected  and  a  vigorously  maintained  high  minimum 
standard,  exacted  releutlessly  by  daily  recitations 
and  rigid  examinations,  admitting  of  no  neglect, 
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THI  NEW  WEST  POINT  A8  IT  WILL  APPEAR  PROM  THK  HUDSON. 

(From  a  painting  by  E.  D.  Robb.) 


together  with  habits  of  concentrated  study  at  regular 
hours. 

VI.  Reward.— The  diploma  of  West  Point,  which 
is  a  comprehensive  guarantee  of  character  and  of  all- 
around  actual  accomplishment — physical  and  men- 
tal— having  but  few  parallels  on  earth,  and  a  com- 
mission in  the  United  States  army — an  honorable  life 
profession,  with  certainty  of  advancement. 

In  the  same  number  of  Army  and  Navy 
Life  the  new  West  Point  building  scheme, 
which  is  already  well  under  way,  is  described 


in  detail  by  Gen.  Albert  L.  Mills,  the  retiring 
superintendent  of  the  academy.  Prominent 
among  the  new  buildings  will  be  the  new 
Cadet  Barracks,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Cadet 
Chapel,  the  new  Academic  Building,  and  the 
Superintendent's  Office.  The  new  Adminis- 
tration Building  (opposite  the  Cadet  Mess), 
and  the  new  Riding  Hall,  will  be  the  first  of 
the  group  of  buildings  to  be  seen  on  the  river 
from  the  south. 


IBSEN  AS  A  WORLD  FORCE  FROM   MANY  VIEW-POINTS. 


IN  many  biographical  "and  critical  articles 
appearing  in  the  monthlies  and  weeklies 
of  this  country  and  England  the  career  and 
influence  of  Henrik  Ibsen  are  set  forth.  Note- 
worthy among  the  more  serious  articles  on 
this  subject  is  the  one  in  the  Atlantic  by  the 
eminent  English  critic,  Edmund  Gosse.  A 
striking  coincidence  between  the  careers  and 
deaths  of  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche  is  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Gosse.  Each  of  these  two  men,  he 
says,  "who  represented  in  the  second  lialf  of 
the  nineteenth  century  pure  intelligence  in  its 
proudest  and  most  independent  form,  ceased 


before  the  close  of  their  mortal  life  to  enjoy 
the  light  of  thought.  It  is  probable  that  both 
Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  suffered  the  penalty  doe 
to  excessive  tension  of  cerebral  effort."  P©r' 
haps,  however,  continues  Mr.  Gosse,  Ibsen's 
ultimate  physical  exhaustion  was  in  part  due 
to  the  struggle  he  maintained  all  his  life. 

Few  of  us  could  endure  the  strain  of  universal 
opposition  to  the  world  around  us.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  Ibsen  accepted  aud  endured 
this  strain.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  man  who 
finds  himself  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  whose  whole 
effort  is  concentrated  on  preserving  his  sanity  intact 
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In  the  midst  of  a  world  of  illusion  and  absurdity. 
This  is  what  European  society,  and  in  particular 
Norwegian  society,  appeared  to  Ibsen  from  about 
1866  to  1886.  He  was  opposed  to  everything ;  he  felt 
himself  to  be  a  perfectly  normal  individual  in  dan- 
ger of  being  swept  away  by  a  leaping,  foaming  flood 
of  falsity  and  ignorance.  He  had  not  merely  to  try 
to  save  a  few  other  Individuals  from  the  mass  of 
folly,  but  he  had  the  infinite  strain  and  anxiety  of 
trying  to  keep  himself  from  any  unintentional  con- 
formity with  the  mass. 

Ibsen  found  Norway  "in  a  state  of  im- 
poverished and  remote  civilization,  ...  a 
country  of  timid  thoughts  and  vapid  apprecia- 
tions." It  needed  an  Ibsen  to  make  his 
"  plowshare  run  deep  into  its  substance  and 
let  in  light  and  air  by  breaking  up  the  old 
conventions  and  smashing  the  hypocrisies  to 
bits."  He  early  assumed  his  "  self -constituted 
duty  as  8tats-$atyriku$y  or  public  hangman, 
constantly  and  vigorously  lashing  those  who 
were  in  power." 

The  f  orceB  and  conditions  which  surrounded 
his  early  years  were  of  a  nature  to  destroy  an 
individuality  less  vigorous  than  his.  Ibsen, 
however,  was  strengthened  by  these  forces. 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  he  came  from 
a  severely  Puritanical  family.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Go8se  says : 

The  house  in  Skien,  where  he  was  born  in  1828, 
was  burned  down  a  few  years  ago.  I  once  expressed 
to  Ibsen  my  sympathy  for  the  inhabitants  of  Skien, 
thus  deprived  of  their  only  hostage  to  immortality. 
He  replied:  "Don't  pity  them  for  losing  my  birth- 
place ;  they  didnt  deserve  to  have  it." 

As  to  the  great  Norwegian's  aim  in  writing 


THE  HOUSE  IH  IUBT,  Ilf  WHICH  IBSBN  WAS  BORN. 

(Tbe  bouse  ie  the  one  on  the  right,  nearest  the  church.) 


IBSBN  MAKING  A  SPEECH. 

(From  a  pastel  by  Oscar  Lob.) 

his  plays,  Mr.  Gosse  says  that  it  may  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  assertion  that  "he  tried, 
not  to  produce  a  more  or  less  satirical  enter- 
tainment, but  to  stagger  the  national  con- 
science by  presenting  to  it  an  absolutely 
momentous  dilemma."  Ibsen  was  not  an  op- 
timist ;  at  least,  not  a  fighting  optimist 

He  was  one  who  doubted  "  clouds  would  break," 
who  dreamed,  since  "right  was  worsted,  wrong 
would  triumph."  With  Robert  Browning  he  had 
but  this  one  thing  in  common,  that  both  were 
fighters,  both  "held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to 
fight  better,"  but  the  dark  fatalism  of  the  Nor- 
wegian poet  was  in  other  things  in  entire  opposition 
to  the  sunshiny  hopefulness  of  the  English  one. 
Browning  and  Ibsen  alike  considered  that  the  race 
must  be  reformed  periodically  or  it  would  die.  The 
former  anticipated  reform  as  cheerily  as  the  sower 
expects  harvest.  Ibsen  had  no  such  happy  certainty. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
the  old  illusions,  the  imperative  call  for  revolt,  but 
his  faith  wavered  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  move- 
ment. The  old  order,  in  its  resistance  to  all  change, 
is  very  strong.  It  may  be  shaken,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  a  blind  Samson,  and  no  less,  to  bring  it  rattling 
to  the  ground. 

A  8  to  the  tone  of  his  message,  Mr.  Gosse 
admits  that  it  was  acrimonious,  "tasting  in 
the  mouth  like  aloes." 

-  He  prepared  a  dose  for  a  sick  world,  and  he  made 
it  as  nauseous  and  astringent  as  he  could,  for  he  was 
not  inclined  to  be  one  of  those  physicians  who  mix 
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jam  with  their  julep.  ThereVas  no  other  writer  of 
genius  in  the  nineteenth  century  who  was  so  bitter 
in  dealing  with  human  frailty  as  Ibsen  was.  By  the 
side  of  his  cruel  clearness  the  satire  of  Carlyle  is 
bluster,  the  diatribes  of  Leopardi  shrill  and  thin. 
All  other  reformers  seem  angry  and  benevolent  by 
turns;  Ibsen  is  uniformly  and  impartially  stern. 
That  he  probed  deeper  into  the  problems  of  life  than 
any  other  modern  dramatist  is  acknowledged,  but  it 
was  his  surgical  calmness  that  enabled  him  to  do  it. 
The  problem  plays  of  Alexandre  Dumas  JUs  flutter 
with  emotion,  with  prejudice  and  pardon.  But 
Ibsen,  without  impatience,  examines  under  his  mi- 
croscope all  the  protean  forms  of  organic  social  life, 
and  coldly  draws  up  his  diagnosis  like  a  report. 

As  to  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  poet- 
sage,  Mr.  Gosse  says : 

Scarcely  will  a  voice  be  found  to  demur  to  the 
statement  that  Ibsen  let  fresh  air  and  light  into  the 
national  life,  that  he  roughly  but  thoroughly  awak- 
ened the  national  conscience,  that  even  works  like 
"Ghosts,"  which  shocked,  and  works  like  "Ros- 
mersholm,"  which  insulted,  the  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  were  excellent  in  their  result.  The  con- 
quest of  Norway  by  this  dramatist,  who  reviled  and 
attacked  and  abandoned  his  native  land,  who  railed 
at  every  national  habit  and  showed  a  worm  at  the 
root  of  every  national  tradition,  is  amazing.  The 
fierce  old  man  lived  long  enough  to  be  accompanied 
to  his  grave  "to  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  na- 
tion," and  he  who  had  almost  starved  in  exile  to  be 
conducted  to  the  last  resting-place  by  a  parliament 
and  a  king. 

Regarding  the  reasons  for  Ibsen's  lack  of 
popularity  with  the  two  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, Mr.  Gosse  says  this  of  the  grudge  borne 
against  him  by  Englishmen  and  Americans. 

It  is  that  his  moral  anger,  his  violent  appeal  to 
conscience,  are  with  difficulty  understood  by  those 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  optimism.  Americans  and  Englishmen  are 
alike  in  this,  that  they  admit  with  extreme  difficulty 
the  idea  that  their  national  characteristics  are  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  That  a  poet  should  want  to 
diagnose  the  diseases  of  "God's  own  country,"  when 
it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  diseases  there, 
seems  so  preposterous  as  to  rob  the  satire  of  interest. 
No  one  could  successfully  attack  the  conventions  of 
either  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  except  under  the 
disguise  of  gross  national  flattery,  such  as  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  practises,  because  in  no  other  way 
could  he  secure  any  attention.  The  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  races  are  less  confident  of  their  virtues, 
and  more  amenable  to  reflection,  and  they  will  sit 
through  a  performance  of  such  a  drama  as  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  asking  themselves  how  it  affects  their 
inner  nature,  and  what  message  it  has  to  their  souls. 
The  American  or  English  audience  merely  says : 
"  What  funny  people  !  Do  you  suppose  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  funny  ?" 

m 

Universality  of  Ibsen. 
Ibsen's  universality,  according  to  the  emi- 
nent Danish  critic,  George  Brandes  (in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Independent^  was  due 


(first)  to  the  fact  that  his  essential  modern 
.  plays  are  written  in  prose,  in  short,  firm  sen- 
tences easy  to  translate ;  (second)  that  he 
wrote  less  and  less  for  Scandinavia  alone, 
keeping  a  universal  public  in  view ;  and 
(third)  because  he  had  really  brought  about  a 
revolution  in  his  art. 

The  most  esteemed  German  dramatists  before 
him,  as  Friedrich  Hebbel,  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
his  mere  forerunners.  The  French  dramatists,  who 
in  his  youth  were  masters  in  the  European  theaters, 
became  antiquated  compared  with  his  art.  With 
them  there  is  still  an  intrigue  in  an  antiquated 
form.  Some  one  is  made  to  believe  something  and 
reacts.  Since  the  artificial  intrigue  in  Ibsen's  youth- 
ful play,  "  Lady  Inger,"  such  plots  never  more  occur 
with  him.  From  within,  their  characters  are  dis- 
closed. A  veil  is  lifted,  and  we  notice  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  personality.  A  second  veil  is  lifted, 
and  we  learn  its  past.  A  third  veil  is  lifted,  and  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  profoundest  nature.  In  all 
these  leading  characters  there  is  a  deeper  perspective 
than  with  any  other  modern  poet,  and  it  is  disclosed 
to  us  without  subtlety. 

An  Interpreter  of  American  Life  ? 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Independent, 
Edwin  M.  Slosson  elaborates  his  idea  of  Ibsen 
as  an  interpreter  of  American  life,  John  Ga- 
briel Borkman  is  well  known  on  the  streets 
of  American  cities,  says  this  writer.  "  He  is 
the  typical  financier  of  the  kind  who  are  now 
being  pilloried  in  the  market-places  by  official 
and  unofficial  investigators."  "Pillars  of 
Society,"  Mr.  Slosson  believes,  further,  is  a 
"dramatized  insurance  and  Slocum  scandal," 
and  the  question  of  "  tainted  money  "  is  treat- 
ed in  the  play  "  Ghosts  "  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral bad  inheritance  of  Oswald.  Ibsen  is 
needed  in  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Slos- 
son, further. 

In  this  country,  especially,  where  some  of  the 
plays  are  never  seen  and  rarely  read,  the  ideas  of 
Ibsen  have  thp  freshness  and  interest  that  they  had 
when  they  first  startled  Europe.  And  nowhere  is 
their  galvanic  shock  more  needed  than  here.  •  .  . 
Even  more  than  Norway,  America  lies  apart  from 
the  great  currents  of  modern  thought,  and  there  are 
eddies  of  provincialism  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  that  would  match  anything  of 
the  kind  in  Scandinavia.  Ibsen  describes  our  small 
towns  better  than  our  own  writers.  The  vices  of 
the  village,  its  narrow  interests,  its  gossip,  its  exclu- 
siveness,  and  its  rigid  control  of  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  the  individual,  are  the  same  here  as  in 
Norway,  and  need  the  same  drastic  exposure. 

His  Fighting  Radicalism. 
The  editor  of  the  Outlook  cannot  forget  the 
Viking  blood  in  the  old  fighter's  veins.  "  Ibsen 
stood  during  his  whole  life  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  his  face  to  the  world,  his  keen  eye 
searching  the  organization  of  society  and  the 
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character  of  men  with  relentless  and  pene- 
trating intensity."  As  to  his  dramatic  pre- 
eminence,  this  writer  says  :  "  Bare,  hard,  re- 
lentless, partial,  and  in  the  profoundest  sense 
superficial,  as  Ibsen's  interpretation  of  life 
was,  his  skill  as  a  craftsman,  his  sense  of  dra- 
matic values,  his  command  of  dramatic  situa- 
tions, made  him  one  of  the  most  influential 
figures  of  his  time." 

His  Character  Had  a  Soft  Side. 

The  editor  of  the  Dial,  on  the  other  hand, 
pre  fere  to  point  out  the  least  grim  side  of  the 
old  Norwegian's  character.  His  severity  of 
spirit,  says  this  writer,  was  due  to  nothing 
more  than  the  iron  restraint  dominated  by 
his  self-imposed  task. 

He  had  sufficient  strength  of  will  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
he  felt  it  keenly,  and  that  volcanic  fires  were  at  play 
beneath  the  cold  crust  of  his  outward  seeming.  .  .  . 
Whoever  reads  with  discernment  the  plays  and 
poems  of  Ibsen  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
passages  which  reveal  the  warmest  of  human  sym- 
pathies, passages  which  fairly  throb  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  singularly  sensitive  nature.  Not  only  the 
romantic  effusions  of  his  early  manhood,  but  the 
ripest  of  the  series  of  dramatic  social  studies,  yield 
such  fruit  as  this.  And  the  ineffable  tenderness  of 
certain  scenes  in  "Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt"  most 
emphatically  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  their 
author  was  a  "  cold  hater  of  his  kind,"  a  morose  and 
heartless  spectator  of  the  tragi -comedy  of  life. 
These  scenes  make  us  feel  that  he  had  to  subject 
himself  to  strong  compulsion  to  keep  from  lapsing 
into  an  emotionalism  that  would  have  defeated  the 
essential  purpose  of  his  work,  and  to  ignore  them  is 
to  be  willfully  blind  to  his  deepest  teachings. 

A  Great  Heart-Searcher. 

It  was  inevitable,  says  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  written  the  day  after  the 
dramatic  poet's  death,  that  Ibsen  should  shock 
the  Pharisees  and  Philistines  of  all  countries. 
"  An  idealist  himself  in  respect  of  his  beliefs 
as  to  the  future  possibility  of  the  human  race, 
he  is  an  avowed  skeptic  and  a  defiant  cynic 
as  regards  his  estimation  of  existing  men  and 
also  of  existing  conditions,  political  and  so- 
cial." He  is  now  recognized  in  the  United 
States  and  England  as  "a  great  heart-searcher, 
mind-purger,  and  truth- re  vealer." 

He  often  depicts  vice,  but  for  him  it  has  no  fas- 
cine .ion  ;  punishment  dogs  it  as  relentlessly  as  Nem- 
esis pursued  Orestes,  or  as  remorse  overtook  Mac- 
beth. The  divine  lawgiver  we  may  abjure,  as  we 
may  evade  penal  statutes ;  but  Ibsen  teaches  that 
so  long  as  human  beings  dwell  together  in  organ- 
ised societies  they  are  subject  to  a  moral  law  that  is 
fenced  about  and  enforced  by  penalties  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  a  law  which  men  must  obey  or 
incur  the  retribution  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  attends  its  violation,  a  law  by  whose  myste- 


rious and  resistless  workings  goodness  on  this  earth 
harvests  blessings,  while  the  evil-doer  reaps  a  curse. 

His  Personal  Appearanoe. 

Mr.  William  Archer,  the  English  critic  and 
translator  of  Ibsen,  who  knew  the  old  Nor- 
wegian well,  in  a  paper  in  the  Monthly  Review 
has  the  following  to  say  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance and  disposition  : 

An  undersized  man  with  very  broad  shoulders 
and  a  large  leonine  head,  wearing  a  long  black  frock 
coat  with  very  broad  lapels,  on  one  of  which  a  knot 
of  red  ribbon  was  conspicuous.  I  knew  him  at  once, 
but  was  a  little  taken  aback  by  his  low  stature.  His 
natural  height  was  even  somewhat  diminished  by  a 
habit  of  bending  forward  slightly  from  the  waist, 
begotten,  no  doubt,  of  shortsightedness  and  the  need 
to  peer  into  things.  He  moved  very  slowly  and 
noiselessly,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,— an  un- 
obtrusive personality.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nothing 
insignificant  about  the  high  and  massive  forehead, 
crowned  with  a  mane  of  (then)  iron-gray  hair,  the 
small  and  pale  but  piercing  eyes  behind  the  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  or  the  thin-lipped  mouth?  de- 
pressed at  the  corners  into  a  curve  indicative  of  iron 
will,  and  set  between  bushy  whiskers  of  the  same 
dark  gray  as  the  hair.  The  most  cursory  observer 
could  not  but  recognise  power  and  character  in  the 
head ;  yet  one  would  scarcely  have  guessed  it  to  be 
the  power  of  a  poet,  the  character  of  a  prophet.  .  .  . 
One  would  rather  have  supposed  one's  self  face  to 
face  with  an  eminent  statesman  or  diplomatist. 

An  Old  Friend's  Recollections  of  His  Early 
Life. 

An  intimate  view  of  the  early  days  of  Ibsen 
is  presented  in  an  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Critic,  by  C.  L.  Due,  the  only  living 
man  who  was  a  friend  of  his  youth.  Refer- 
ring to  the  great  man's  first  attempts  at  verse, 
this  writer  relates  the  following  incident : 

Like  so  many  young  people,  I  myself  was  in  the 
habit  of  writing  poetry.  One  day,  when  I  had  com- 
posed some  verses  on  "  Sunset"  that  I  was  proud  of, 
I  took  them  with  me  in  the  evening  when  I  visited 
Ibsen.  He  was  immediately  interested,  and  asked 
to  hear  them.  Having  listened  to  my  recitation,  he 
remarked,  "  I,  too,  write  poetry ; "  and  at  my  request 
he  read  aloud  his  latest  poem,  "Autumn."  It  pleased 
me  very  much,  and  I  said  at  once  that  he  should  get 
it  published.  But  this  he  found  it  impossible  to  ar- 
range. There  was  no  newspaper  in  Orimstad,  and 
publication  in  one  of  the  Christiania  papers  he 
thought  too  much  to  expect.  I  thought  it  might 
be  done,  however,  and  as  I  was  the  local  correspond- 
ent of  the  Christianiaposten,  I  sent  the  lines  on 
"Autumn"  to  the  editor.  A  few  days  later  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  paper,  and  opening  it  hurriedly 
found  the  poem  in  the  first  column  on  the  front 
page.  It  was  signed  "  Bryn jolf  Bjarne."  I  was  im- 
patient for  evening  to  come,  and  when  at  last  I 
proudly  showed  my  friend  his  "first  in  print"  he 
became  pale  from  emotion.  The  next  moment  joy 
glowed  in  his  face ;  and  never  again,  in  all  proba- 
bility, did  he  find  such  pride  and  pleasure  at  seeing 
a  printed  copy  of  anything  he  had  written. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  NATIONALISM  IN  ROUMANIA. 


THE  recent  riots  in  Bucharest,  the  capital 
of  the  young,  progressive  Balkan  king- 
dom of  Roumania,  furnish  the  editor  of  the 
Hollandsche  Revue  (Haarlem)  with  the  text 
for  an  article  on  the  country  and  people  and 
their  future  as  an  independent  nation. 

After  describing  briefly  the  riots  and  point- 
ing out  their  seriousness,  in  that  they  kept 
the  city  in  a  state  of  siege  for  four  days,  the 
writer  asks,  What  was  the  cause  of  these 
riots  ?  Was  it  a  desire  to  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  political  concessions  ?  No  ;  it 
was  simply  the  feeling  of  a  number  of  students 
against  a  theatrical  exhibition  given  in  French. 
There  is  in  Bucharest  a  society  of  ladies  of 
the  higher  classes,  known  as  the  Obole,  a 
benevolent  institution,  which  has  for  several 
years  given  theatrical  exhibitions  in  French. 
For  the  past  two  years  the  patriotic  students 
have  objected  to  the  performances, — not  be- 
cause of  their  character,  but  because  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  given.  The 
students  demanded  a  programme  entirely  in 
the  Roumanian  tongue,  and  upon  this  being 
refused,  the  students  organized  to  prevent  the 
exhibition  by  force.  This  they  did.  Why, 
asks  the  editor  of  the  Hollandsche  Revue, 
should  Roumanian  students  be  such  irrecon- 
cilable Chauvinists  that  an  innocent  theatrical 
exhibition  in  French  arouses  them  to  the  com- 
mission of  violence?  In  replying  to  this 
question  the  writer  makes  a  brief  survey  of 
Roumanian  history,  from  which  we  condense 
his  argument. 

The  higher  classes  in  Roumania,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  politics,  the  descendants  of  the  Boyars,  as 
well  as  the  rich  citizens  in  general,  know  no  other 
language  than  French  for  their  daily  intercourse. 
Only  in  cases  where  the  use  of  the  Roumanian 
tongue  is  prescribed  by  law,— in  the  Parliament,  in 
the  courts,  and  so  forth,— can  its  melodious  sounds 
be  heard.  Many  of  the  representatives  from  the 
higher  circles  of  the  land  are  either  wholly  Igno- 
rant of  Roumanian  or,  if  they  know  anything  of  it, 
speak  it  abominably.  A  striking  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Prince  Constantine  Brancovan, 
who,  when  recently  elected  representative,  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  French  because  he  was  not  master 
of  his  mother  tongue.  Chagrined  at  the  ridiculous 
position  in  which  this  had  placed  him,  this  noble- 
man took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  return  to  the  legis- 
lative chambers  until  he  had  mastered  his  native 
language. 

According  to  the  writer  above  quoted,  the 
ignorance  of  Roumanian  is  still  more  evident 
among  the  Roumanian  women.  "  Any  woman 
who  would  try  to  move  in  the  higher  circles 


of  Bucharest  without  speaking  French  to  per- 
fection might  as  well  give  up  her  ambition/* 
No  woman  of  the  higher  rank  seems  to  have 
any  interest  whatever  in  her  native  melodi- 
ous Roumanian.  "  She  would  not  deign  to 
write  the  least  important  note  in  that  tongue, 
and  the  young  man  who  should  attempt  to 
confess  his  love  to  his  adored  one  in  Rou- 
manian would  make  himself  ridiculous,  and 
would  be  in  serious  danger  of  a  contemptuous 
refusal."  What  is  the  reason  for  this  ?  It 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
Roumanian  upper  classes  are  all  educated  in 
Paris,  or,  if  at  home,  by  French  nurses  and 
governesses.  This  was  true  up  to  within  the 
past  hundred  years. 

But  for  a  century  a  rich  literature  In  prose  and 
verse,  based  on  the  Roumanian  folk  lore,  has  grown 
up  in  the  country  and  produced  glorious  fruit,— a 
literature  which,  however,  is  as  yet  quite  neglected 
by  the  well-to-do  classes,  while  the  latest  trifles  from 
the  Parisian  boulevards  find  eager  purchasers  and 
readers.  Even  the  language  of  the  common  people 
suffers  under  the  oppressive  and  suppressive  incu- 
bus of  the  French  tongue. 

The  flexible  Roumanian  tongue,  which  is 
itself  a  sister  tongue  of  the  French  in  its  de- 
scent from  the  Latin,  deserves  better  treat- 
ment. According  to  this  writer,  who  has  stud- 
ied the  subject,  Roumanian  lends  itself  with 
extraordinary  ease  to  "Frenchifi cation,"  so 
that,  "  even  among  the  lower  classes,  the  com- 
mon speech  is  a  wretched  mixture  of  ill-un- 
derstood French  expressions  with  Roumanian 
terminations."  This  is  particularly  regret- 
table, since  the  Roumanian  tongue  itself  pos- 
sesses so  many  powerful  and  expressive  words 
originated  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Against  this  Gallicizing,  which  has  begun 
to.  lend  itself,  not  only  to  the  language,  but 
to  the  morals  and  customs,  of  the  people,  the 
prominent  Roumanian  educators  are  protest- 
ing. Many  of  the  best-known  professors  of 
the  universities  of  Bucharest  and  Jassy,  whose 
nationalism  has  grown  with  the  increasing  de- 
velopment of  their  country,  have  struggled 
against  this  for  years.  In  an  article  recently 
contributed  to  the  Courriire  EuropSen,  Pro- 
feasor  Xinopel,  of  the  University  of  Jassy, 
declares  that  he  never  concludes  a  lecture,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  theme,  without  im- 
pressing upon  bis  students  their  obligation 
to  use  and  develop  the  language  of  their 
fatherland. 

Really,  however,  the  French  is  not  the  only 
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foreign  language  that  has  a  wide  influence  in 
Roumania.  For  nearly  forty  years  a  German 
prince  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  whose 
wife  is  a  highly  honored  author  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  has  ruled  Roumania,  and  an- 
other German  has  been  indicated  as  his  succes- 
sor. The  financial  relations  between  Germany 
and  Roumania  are  much  more  important  than 
those  between  the  latter  country  and  France. 
Almost  the  entire  public  debt,  amounting  to 
1,500,000  francs  ($300,000),  is  in  German 
hands.  The  imports  from  Germany  amount 
to  100,000,000  francs,  while  those  from  France 
do  not  quite  reach  20,000,000.  The  army 
supplies  are  purchased  in  Germany,  and  the 
firms  which  make  the  largest  profits  are  con- 
trolled by  Germans.  The  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment is  in  close  connection  with  the  triple 
alliance.  Among  the  people  at  large,  how- 
ever, the  predilection  for  everything  French 
continues.  At  one  time  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  at  the  very  moment  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  being  proclaimed,  the  people 
of  Bucharest  expressed  themselves  so  violent- 
ly against  Germany  that  Prince  Charles  found 
in  this  a  reason  for  his  expressed  intention 
to  abdicate, — an  intention  which,  however, 
happily  for  the  nation,  was  not  carried  out. 
France,  moreover,  has  never  done,  nor  is  she 
at  present  doing,  anything  to  warrant  the  love 
of  the  Roumanian  people.  On  the  contrary, 
France  has  constantly  opposed  their  interests. 


KINO  CHARLES  OF  ROUMANIA. 

In  the  congress  of  1 8  7  8,  it  was  one  of  the  French 
delegates  who,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Roumanians,  pushed  to  adop- 
tion a  measure  which  granted  equal  rights  to 
the  Jews, — a  just  and  reasonable  measure,  no 
doubt,  but  at  that  time  extremely  unpopular 
in  Roumania.  In  1885,  it  was  a  Frenchman 
who  proposed  that  the  policing  of  the  Danube 
be  intrusted  to  Austria,  just  as  it  was  a  French- 
man who,  ten  years  before  that  date,  persuaded 
his  country  not  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Roumania,  on  the  ground  that  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  was  still  the  suzerain  of  that 
country.  "  On  the  part  of  France  there  has 
been  high-handed  and  steady  opposition  to 
Roumanian  interests." 

The  student  riots  referred  to  are  not  likely 
to  result  in  a  sudden  cooling  of  Roumanian 
love  for  everything  French,  but,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Dutch  review,  they  may  cause 
some  Roumanians  to  remember  that  they  too 
have  a  fatherland  of  their  own.  "For*  the 
young  state  on  the  Danube  there  is,  perhaps, 
a  nobler  future  than  has  been  imagined  in 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  human 
race." 


8YLVA,"   QUKEN  OP  ROUMANIA. 


Roumania  from  a  French  View-Point. 

An  editorial  article,  entitled  "  Our  Sister, 
Roumania,"  appears  in  the  Revue  pour  les 
Francais  (Paris).  The  writer  sketches  the 
history  of    Roumania   from   Roman  Empire 
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times.  He  refers  appreciatively  to  the  Rouma- 
nian affection  for  France  and  things  French, 
and  compliments  the  Franco  •  Roumanian 
League,  a  young  and  vigorous  literary  and 
political  society,  on  its  good  work  in  keeping 
up  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  French  people  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment have  not  in  the  past,  he  admits,  been 
careful  enough  to  recognize  the  value  of  Rou- 
manian friendship.  It  would  be  a  great  folly, 
however,  he  declares,  to  neglect  the  advantages 
of  friendship  and  commerce  which  the  Balkan 
nation  offers,  particularly  when  Germany  and 
England  are  absorbing  all  Continental  mar- 
kets, often  to  the  injury  of  French  commerce. 


Roumanians  and  Provengal  French. 

In  the  Nouvelle  Revuey  M.  Paul  Brousse  has 
an  article  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Rou- 
manians and  the  Provencals  are  of  the  same 
race  ;  that  they  are  the  direct  descendants, 
with  the  Italians  and  the  Spanish,  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Scattered  along  the  Mediterranean, 
these  Latins  have  preserved  their  nationality 
and  their  language,  and  to-day,  after  several 
centuries,  they  are  reunited  in  the  same  liter- 
ary renaissance.  The  Queen  of  Roumania 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  poems  of  the 
Felibres,  and  the  Felibres  regard  the  work  of 
"  Carmen  Sylva"  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
new  Roumanian  literature. 


THE  SERIOUS  QUESTION  OF  FIRE  LOSSES. 


THE  totals  of  loss  of  life  and  property  in 
the  San  Francisco  disaster,  great  as 
they  seem,  were  actually  less  than  the  regular, 
annual  aggregate  of  similar  losses  in  the' 
United  States.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine for  June  by  Joseph  K.  Freitag,  who  pleads 
earnestly  for  the  passing  of  legislation  com- 
pelling the  enforcement  of  general  building  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  in  force  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  His  convincing  article  shows, 
at  any  rate,  that  in  this  respect  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  the  more  conservative 
old-world  countries. 

THE  DANGER  OF  CHEAP  LUMBER. 

The  fact  that  lumber  is  scarce  and  expen- 
sive in  Europe,  while  in  the  United  States  it 
has  been  cheap  and  easily  available,  accounts 
for  the  difference  in  building  methods. 

But  fortunately,  in  this  respect  at  least,  lumber 
has  been  steadily  advancing  in  price,  until  some 
grades  have  increased  as  much  as  150  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  while  steel,  brick,  stone, 
cement,  and  the  clay  products  have  been  gradually 
decreasing  in  price,  until  there  are  good  commercial 
as  well  as  civic  reasons  to  hope  that  the  hitherto 
Utopian  accomplishment  of  universal  fire-resisting 
construction  may  soon  replace  the  era  of  jig-saw  and 
wood- frame. 

FIBE   LOSS    GBEATEB   THAN   NATIONAL   DEBT. 

Some  of  Mr.  Freitag's  figures  are  positively 
startling.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  fire 
loss  in  the  United  States  now  represents  a 
tax  of  $25  a  year  per  family  of  population. 
In  1904  the  total  loss  by  fire  in  the  States 
was  $230,000,000,  or  an  average  daily  loss  of 
$630,000. 


To  show  even  more  plainly  what  this  stupendous 
drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  really  means, 
take  the  actual  losses  by  fire  tabulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  no  less  than 
$3,500,000,000  worth  of  property  has  been  sacrificed 
to  this  national  waste.  This  great  total  may  be 
better  appreciated  if  compared  to  the  national  debt 
of  the  United  States,  which,  at  the  highest  point 
ever  reached,  on  July  1,  I860,  amounted  to  $2,738,- 
236,178. 

In  1904,  nearly  seven  thousand  people  lost  their 
lives  in  fire  casualties  in  the  United  States,  a  daily 
average  of  nineteen  lives  throughout  the  year,  thus 
nearly  equaling  the  deaths  from  railroad  disasters 
in  the  country,  where  the  statistics  for  such  casual- 
ties show  confessedly  the  worst  conditions  in  the 
world. 

CONFINING   FIRES. 

Mr.  Freitag  makes  an  instructive  compari- 
son between  fire  losses  in  American  cities  and 
in  those  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  where, 
he  says,  fire-resistance  has  been  recognized  as 
a  public  necessity  for  centuries  past. 

The  annual  fire  loss  in  Boston  is  now  about  $1,- 
500,000,  while  in  an  average  European  city  of  equal 
population  the  fire  loss  will  be  found  seldom  to 
range  over  $150,000.  And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  daily  number  of  fires  will  be  about  the 
same,  and  in  spite  of  the  usually  marked  superior- 
ity of  American  fire-fighting  facilities.  The  real 
reason  for  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  meth- 
ods of  building  construction.  While  American  cities 
have  permitted  the  erection  of  "  fire-traps w  on  every 
hand,  Continental  municipal  regulations  limit  the 
height  and  area  of  buildings,  the  character  of 
the  building  materials,  and  generally  enforce  ade- 
quate fire-resistive  construction  throughout  all  city 
buildings. 

In  such  cities  as  Havre,  Rouen,  Milan, 
Rome,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
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and  Bristol  every  fire  in  the  year  1890  was 
confined  to  the  building  in  which  it  origi- 
nated. In  Dresden,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
other  cities  every  fire  was  confined  to  the 
floor  on  which  it  originated. 

In  Hamburg,  oat  of  a  total  of  682  fires  in  1890, 650 
were  confined  to  the  floor  where  they  started,  660  to 
the  building,  while  only  10  fires  extended  to  the  ad- 
joining property.  A  conflagration,  or  the  extension 
of  fire  beyond  the  immediately  adjoining  property, 


had  not  been  known  since  1842.  And  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  many  of  these  results  are  obtained  in 
spite  of  what  Americans  would  consider  the  most 
ridiculous  fire-fighting  facilities. 

Mr.  Freitag  says  that  the  San  Francisco 
disaster  has,  at  any  rate,  proved  that  the 
steel-frame  buildings  are  practically  immune 
from  earthquakes,  and  also  that  fireproof 
buildings  are  of  little  use  unless  they  stand 
in  a  fireproof  city. 


THE  RECENT  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE. 


ONE  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  ! 
Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  investigator 
when  he  tries  to  single  out  from  the  endless 
mass  of  material  the  important  advances  that 
are  being  made  in  medical  science.  An  arti- 
cle in  a  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
which  treats  of  the  modern  achievements  in 
medicine  comments  upon  the  great  increase 
in  medical  literature.  Not  a  year  passes 
without  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number 
of  medical  monthlies,  weeklies,  and  other 
periodicals.  Besides,  the  old-established  jour- 
nals are  rapidly  increasing  in  volume.  The 
Munchener  Medicinische  Wochenschrift,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  widely  circulated  medical 
organ  of  Germany,  which  in  1880  contained 
580  pages,  has  increased  to  2,544  pages. 
Several  journals  devote  themselves  to  one 
and  the  same  specialty.  Ophthalmology  alone 
engages  the  attention,  in  Germany,  of  a  week- 
ly, a  semi-monthly,  three  monthly,  and  other 
publications.  In  France  a  monthly,  and  in 
Germany  an  annual,  journal  have  been  found- 
ed devoted  to  the  treatment  of  radium  activ- 
ity in  its  medicinal  aspect.  Pharmaceutic 
literature  is  boundless  in  number  and  scope  ; 
chemistry  in  its  present  state  can  conjure  up 
an  endless  variety  of  medicaments.  Anaesthet- 
ic remedies  alone  aggregate  several  hundred. 
All  these  are  examined  and  described.  The 
fondness  for  this  species  of  writing  is  ex- 
ceeded in  our  time  only  by  the  desire  to  bring 
physical  remedies  more  to  the  fore.  The 
term  "  journalistic  epidemic,"  in  short,  is  not 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

From  the  many  rapidly  shifting  pictures 
the  writer  could,  of  course,  pick  out  but  a 
few.  Mysterious  still  as  at  the  outset  is  the 
action  of  the  Roentgen  rays  and  of  radium 
upon  the  human  body.  Great  injury,  as  is 
well  known,  is  at  times  suddenly  wrought 
without  the  slightest  warning.  In  cases,  for 
instance,  where  akin  troubles- were  needlessly 


treated  with  Roentgen  rays  the  most  damag- 
ing results  have  ensued.  Recently,  by  this 
means,  a  patient's  arms  were  covered  with  a 
mass  of  boils.  However,  care  is  generally 
exercised  in  medical  institutions,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  according  to  the  new  methods 
the  exact  number  of  rays  required  can  be  suc- 
cessfully applied.  It  would  be  well,  never- 
theless, to  temper  the  enthusiasm  for  their  use. 
No  explanation  of  the  remarkable,  stealthy, 
operation  of  these  rays  has  as  yet  been  reached. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  recently  that 
their  physical  effect  is  in  reality  a  chemical 
one.  The  Roentgen  and  the  radium  rays  evi- 
dently decompose  certain  substances,  and  the 
products  of  this  decomposition  exercise  a  fur- 
ther dissolving  effect  upon  their  surround- 
ings. This  knowledge  has  led  to  the  success- 
ful use  of  a  dissolvent  like  cholin  as  a 
substitute  for  those  rays.-  Various  reports 
give  a  hopeful  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Roent- 
gen and  the  radium  rays  upon  cancer  and  other 
tumors.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  apply  them  only  to  surface  cancer ; 
in  other  cases  the  patient's  life  would  be  jeop- 
ardized. 

In  the  nourishment  of  the  sick  a  new 
method  is  now  followed ;  hypodermic  injec- 
tions, which  hitherto  were  confined  to  fluids, 
are  now  given  in  the  shape  of  dissolved  food 
as  well.  In  the  case  of  abscesses  of  the 
stomach,  for  instance,  the  most  essential  con- 
sideration is  the  absolute  rest  of  stomach  and 
bowels.  Patients,  therefore,  were  allowed  to 
starve.  But  starving,  as  recent  researches 
'  have  demonstrated,  results  in  the  production 
of  organic  acids  which  poison  the  body. 
Hypodermic  injections  have  been  adminis- 
tered to  people  suffering  from  other  diseases 
as  well  who  either  will  not — as  in  the  case  of 
the  insane — <>r  for  some  reason  cannot  eat. 

The  best  form  of  infant  nourishment  is  the 
mother's  milk.  A  lively  activity  is  everywhere 
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being  displayed  to  further  this  view  and  to 
make  nursing  the  fashion  in  places  where  this 
most  natural  of  a  mother's  duties  has  been 
neglected.  Among  the  poor,  outward  condi- 
tions make  it  often  impossible,  at  present,  for 
mothers  to  nurse  their  children  regularly.  Ef- 
forts, therefore,  are  also  being  made  to  furnish 
them  with  the  purest  possible  milk  in  bottles. 
There  is,  further,  the  question  whether  boiled 
is  as  good  as  unboiled  milk.  The  latter,  and 
particularly  the  mother's  milk,  is  the  best. 

Serum  therapeutics  have  lately  been  enriched 
by  the  authoritatively  indorsed  dysentery 
serum.  Two  kinds  of  serum  are  made  from 
the  bacilli  which  are  the  exciters  of  dysentery, 
— the  anti- toxin  and  the  bactericide  serum. 
Successful  experiments  with  the  former  have 
been  undertaken  in  Austria.  In  Russia,  too, 
and  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  favorable 
results  have  been  thereby  obtained,  notably 
in  mitigating  and  curtailing  disease. 

The  Historic  Role  of  Chemistry. 

A  consideration  of  the  rdle  played  by  chem- 
istry in  the  economy  of  modern  civilization 
leaves  the  lay  mind  astounded  at  the  all-era- 
bracing  grasp  it  holds  upon  the  very  means 
of  man's  existence  and  livelihood.  The  part 
it  plays  is  comparable  only  to  that  played  by 
money  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  measure  of  modern  existence,  the 
condition  of  survival.  Signor  Paterno,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Rome  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry, 
recently  held  in  Rome,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  rdle  it  plays  in  modern  civilization, 
which  is  reported  by  the  Revue  Scienttfique. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said  : 


Agriculture,  industry,  surgery,  war,  and  art  are 
all  dependent  largely  on  chemistry.  Civil  society 
is  so  constituted  that  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink,  our  daily  food,  everything  we  use,  even 
our  clothes,  must  come  under  examination  by  the 
chemist.  It  Is  a  predominant  factor  in  the  economy 
of  states  and  an  abounding  source  of  prosperity.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem  that  the  time-honored  chimera  of  the 
transmutabllity  of  the  metals  has  reawakened,  but 
iu  a  more  concrete  form.  The  conception  which 
obtained  till  lately  of  the  atom  precluded  all  notion 
of  the  transmutabllity  of  metals,  but  in  examining 
the  progress  made  in  chemical  and  physical  theories 
during  the  last  few  years  the  idea  of  the  alchemists 
bids  fair  to  be  realized.  The  theory  of  the  electron 
has  banished  from  science  the  dogma  o^the  un- 
changeableness  of  the  chemical  atom,  and  now  we 
may  hopefully  speculate  upon  the  transformation 
of  radium  and  other  substances  into  helium.  ...  It 
is  a  fact,  and  not  an  hypothesis,  that  the  numerous 
substances,  specific  or  compound,  which  have  been 
studied  heretofore  can  be  reduced  to  certain  inde- 
composable bodies,  from  the  union  of  which  all 
known  substances  spring.  It  is  admitted  that  these 
elemental  bodies,  which  are  the  same  as  those  which 
are  found  in  the  sun  and  the  stars,  are  formed  of  the 
same  primordial  matter,  of  electrons  differently 
condensed,  and  that  these  electrons  are  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  the  condensation  of  a  matter  still 
more  subtle.  Even  the  mind  which  has  had  no 
scientific  training  can  easily  imagine  that  the  glory 
of  explaining  the  mystery  of  life  and  its  origin  may 
at  any  moment  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  chemist. 

For  several  years  a  great  part  of  the  labors 
of  the  chemist  has  been  devoted  to  attempts 
to  render  the  existence  of  mankind  independ- 
ent, so  far  as  possible,  of  the  earth's  products, 
and  to  replace  the  produce  of  agriculture  by 
that  of  the  factory.  "  The  day  seems  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  be  possible  for  man  to 
obtain  all  the  necessaries  of  life  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil." 


THE  SO-CALLED  «  PATENT-MEDICINE  "  EVIL. 


BILLS  have  been  introduced  in  several 
State  legislatures,  and  also  in  the  na- 
tional Congress,  to  compel  the  venders  of 
proprietary  remedies  to  state  upon  the  labels 
the  ingredients  of  the  contents  of  every  bottle 
sold.  In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June, 
Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  sets  forth  some  of 
the  facts  which  afford  a  basis  for  such  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  is  spent  every  year  in  the  United 
States  for  so-called  "patent  medicines."  The 
two  principal  motives  leading  individuals  to 
experiment  with  advertised  nostrums  are  the 
desire  to  avoid  calling  a  physician  and  the 


hope  that  a  quicker  cure  may  be  had  from  the 
use  of  the  drugs  than  is  promised  by  the  reg- 
ular physician.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
says  Dr.  Wood,  it  is  the  '.ndisposition  to  3end 
for  the  doctor  that  explains  the  self  dosing, 
— not  always  from  the  desire  to  save  money, 
but  at  times  from  a  sense  of  shame  in  annoy- 
ing a  busy  man  with  some  trivial  complaint 
which  the  patient  believes  will  yield  to  self- 
treatment. 

This  feeling  covers  the  use  of  a  large  number  of 
the  less  objectionable  proprietary  remedies,  such  as 
the  laxatives,  but  is  also  the  predominant  factor  in 
the  employment  of  the  most  diabolical  of  them  all, 
the  " soothing  syrups,"  with  which  hundreds  of  non- 
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thinking  mothers  are  poisoning  their  children.  One 
of  the  dangers,  which  attend  all  self-medication  but 
apply  with  especial  force  to  the  habit  of  relieving 
seemingly  trivial  complaints,  is  that  some  serious 
trouble,  still  in  its  formative  stage,  when  proper 
treatment  is  most  efficacious,  is  neglected  until  the 
damage  wrought  becomes  irreparable.  For  exam- 
ple, a  man  is  taken  with  what  he  believes  to  be  an 
ordinary  "  stomach-ache,"  due  to  indigestion,  and 
buys  some  " pain-killer"  or  "dyspepsia  tablet,"  with 
which  he  experiments  on  himself  for  two  or  three 
days ;  the  physician  called  too  late  finds  appendicitis 
gone  on  to  a  stage,  perhaps,  where  a  fatal  issue  is 
unavoidable.  Again,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a  feel- 
ing of  languor  is  diagnosed  by  the  doctor-patient  as 
"  spring  fever,"  for  which  he  doses  himself  religious- 
ly with  some  stimulating  "  blood  purifier,"  while  the 
real  nature  of  the  case  may  be  a  beginning  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  list  of  such  conditions  which  may  and 
do  occur  might  be  drawn  out  ad  infinitum,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  great  fundamen- 
tal objection  to  all  nostrums. 

This  danger,  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  is  after 
all  a  comparatively  remote  one.  The  great  imminent 
peril  which  threatens  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  these  rem- 
edies contain  poisonous  and  habit -forming  ingre- 
dients. The  most  horrible  instance  of  this  is  the 
u  soothing  syrups."  These  are  universally  loaded 
down  with  morphine.  The  immediate  deaths  which 
have  followed  an  overdose  of  some  opium-contain- 
ing "soothing  syrup"  are  numerous  enough,  but 
the  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  children  condemned 
from  the  cradle  to  a  life  of  invalidism,  to  which  the 
grave  is  preferable,  by  the  formation  of  a  morphine 
habit  from  which  the  delicate  nervous  system  is 
never  able  to  recuperate  is  horrible.  The  poor  igno- 
rant mother  is  usually  not  to  blame,  but  the  devil- 
ishness  of  the  nostrum-vender  who  deliberately  sets 
out  to  poison  helpless  infants  puts  him  below  the 
murderer  in  criminal  immorality,  and  the  supine- 
ness  of  a  government  which  permits  such  crime  to 
go  unpunished  must  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
face  of  every  thinking  citizen. 

Another  frequent  offender  of  this  class  is  the 
"  cough  syrup  "  or  "  pectoral."  These  nearly  all  con- 
tain either  opium  or  some  closely  allied  drug.  Those 
of  the  headache  powders  and  other  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  pain  which  do  not  contain  opium  almost 
without  exception  are  preparations  of  acetanilide,  a 
substance  derived  from  coal  tar,  which,  although 
perhaps  not  so  dangerous, as  morphine,  produces 
an  insidious  weakening  of  the  heart  when  used 
repeatedly,  and  whose  victims  number  into  the 
thousands. 

TWO   KINDS    OF   FRAUD8. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  as  the  laxatives, 
all  the  patent  medicines  are  divided  by  Dr. 
Wood  into  two  classes,  the  inert  and  the 
dangerous.  In  the  latter  group  the  harmful 
drugs  employed  are  usually  either  opium, 
cocaine,  alcohol,  or  acetanilide.  The  use  of 
these  drugs  is  likely  to  induce  a  craving  for 
more,  and  this  fact,  of  course,  tends  to  assure 
the  future  sale  of  the  "  remedies  "  containing 


them.  The  inert  nostrum,  on  the  other  hand, 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  the  large  num- 
ber of  credulous  persons  among  wnom  new 
customers  may  be  recruited. 

It  is  clear  that  the  task  of  the  purveyors  of  inert 
frauds  is  a  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  the  vender 
of  habit-forming  poisons.  But  the  method  of  pro- 
curing new  customers  is  essentially  the  same  in  each 
instance.  To  obtain  fresh  victims  there  is  no  depth 
of  immorality  to  which  the  manufacturer  of  the 
nostrum  will  not  stoop.  The  lies  are  of  manifold 
variety,  but  of  a  few  classic  types. 

The  first  of  these,  which  may  be  denominated  as 
the  lie  simple,  is  the  extravagant  claim  to  cure  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  based  simply  on  the  statement  of 
the  owner  of  the  drug.  Sometimes  these  are  fortified 
by  offer  of  "money  back  if  not  satisfied,"  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  million,— it 
makes  no  difference,  since  it  is  never  paid,— "for  a 
case  which  cannot  be  cured,"  etc. 

The  second  type  of  falsehood  which  Is  used  by 
these  manufacturers  is  the  testimonial  lie.  Some 
obscure  citizen  who  has  been  rescued  from  some  im- 
aginary complaint  spills  his  gratitude  to  the  nos- 
trum manufacturer  in  a  lurid  if  ungrammatical 
epistle.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  an  obscure 
citizen,  but  a  prominent  one,  a  Senator,  or  an  ad- 
miral of  the  United  States  navy,  or  some  one  equally 
before  the  public  eye.  Some  of  these  testimonials 
are  absolute  fabrications.  The  boldness  with  which 
nostrum-venders  manufacture  evidence  is  astonish- 
ing, and  only  comprehensible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  usually  no  legal  punishment. 

THE   DUTY   OF   LEGISLATORS. 

The  effort  to  restrict  the  traffic  by  law  has 
met  with  strong  opposition.  It  is  argued 
that  America  is  a  free  country,  and  that  each 
individual  must  be  permitted  to  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  what  is  harmful  or  beneficial. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  Union  the  practice  of  medicine  is  rigidly 
controlled.  Every  applicant  for  a  license  to 
practise  is  required  to  give  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  qualifications.  It  is  no  longer  held 
that  every  one  has  a  right  to  practise  medi- 
cine and  that  each  individual  citizen  must 
use  his  common  sense  in  choosing  an  educated 
physician.  While  in  many  States  there  are 
laws  regulating  the  adulteration  of  foods,  in 
only  one  or  two  States  are  there  laws  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  deadly  poisons  in  the  form 
of  patent  medicines. 

Government  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  so- 
ciety from  the  depredations  of  persons  whose  moral 
intuitions  are  below  the  average  of  the  people  in 
general.  We  hang  murderers  in  order  that  they 
may  find  no  further  victims;  we  lock  up  thieves 
that  our  property  may  remain  safe ;  we  allow  pat- 
ent-medicine monsters  to  murder  and  to  steal  with- 
out restraint.  The  proprietors  of  these  nostrums 
are  to  be  classed  as  moral  perverts,  for  while  they 
may  deceive  the  public  with  various  statements  oon- 
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cerning  the  value  of  their  remedies,  they  themselves 
are  in  nowise  deceived.  Being  so,  it  beoomes  the 
duty  of  oar  legislative  bodies  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity. The  general  public  does  not,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to,  separate  the  truth  from  the  falsehood 
about  the  value  of  unknown  drugs.  When  the 
poor  uneducated  epileptic  whose  mind  has  been 


enfeebled  by  disease  reads  in  a  respectable  paper 
an  advertisement  backed  with  some  testimonial  he 
cannot  know  that  the  testimonial  is  false  and  that 
the  claims  are  absolutely  impossible,  but  readily 
becomes  the  dupe  of  the  charlatan,  throwing  away 
both  money  and  life  in  search  of  the  "  Will-o'-the- 
wisp.  " 


OUR  UNWORTHY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  LITERATURE. 


PRESENT-DAY  critics  of  literature  in 
more  than  one  country  have  began  to 
realize  that  letters  are  suffering,  not  only  from 
hasty,  irresponsible  authorship,  but  from 
hasty,  flippant,  and  irresponsible  criticism  as 
well.  "Writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  Mr.  Richard  Bagot,  the  English  novel- 
ist, declares  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
present  system  of  reviewing  works  of  fiction 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  to  novel- 
ists or  to  the  general  mass  of  novel- readers.11 
He  points  to  the  often  ridiculously  contradict- 
ory nature  of  press  notices,  and  cites  from 
his  own  experience  a  case  in  which  a  journal, 
in  error,  printed  in  different  issues  both  a 
highly  flattering  and  a  very  adverse  review  of 
one  of  his  own  books  !  The  perplexed  novel- 
ist constantly  "reads  in  one  leading  organ 
that  he  has  written  a  work  which  places  him 
'in  the  front  rank  of  living  writers  of  fiction,' 
and  in  another  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  novel-writing."  Mr. 
Bagot  says,  further : 

In  the  case  of  every  other  bran  oh  of  literature  and 
art,  criticism  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  intrusted  to 
critics  who  are  recognized  authorities  on  the  partic- 
ular subject  dealt  with  by  the  producer  of  the  work 
criticised.  Works  of  fiction  alone  are  in  countless 
instances  relegated  to  the  superficial  and  hasty  judg- 
ment of  reviewers  who,  as  often  as  not,  lack  that 
authority  which  should  render  them  competent  to 
record  their  opinion  in  the  public  press.  A  novel 
dealing,  we  will  say,  with  foreign  life  is  reviewed, 
perhaps,  by  a  critic  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  of  the 
book  in  question  is  laid.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
such  a  critic  to  be  a  sound  and  reliable  guide  either 
to  author  or  public  t 

Hysterical  American  Crltlolsm. 

Gertrude  Atherton,  writing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Argonaut,  takes  exception  to  that  period- 
ical's characterization  of  Edith  Wharton  as 
"  the  foremost  woman  novelist  of  the  United 
States."     She  says : 

Those  that  are  carried  away  by  booming  and  blind- 
ed by  success— and  they  are  more  numerous  than 
sheep— have  only  to  glance  back  and  ponder  for  a 
moment  upon  the  furores  of  other  yean  to  realise 


what  this  sort  of  thing  amounts  to.  Some  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  Ame'lie  Rives  was  heralded  as 
"the  greatest  genius  since  Shakespeare, "  and  every 
scribe  took  up  the  cry  with  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
whose  mission  it  is  ever  to  be  in  fashion.  Ten  years 
ago,  and  for  several  subsequent  years,  Mrs.  Craigie 
had  a  boom  in  London  quite  as  persistent  and  ex- 
travagant. She  was  "the  greatest  novelist  since 
George  Eliot"  Comment  is  unnecessary.  In  1806, 
I  think  it  was,  an  American  that  had  just  come 
over  to  London  told  me,  literally  with  an  expression 
of  awe  in  his  eyes,— he  was  young  and  enthusiastic, 
—that  the  great  American  novel  had  been  written— 
"  Richard  Carvel "— "  everybody  said  so."  About  the 
same  time  I  saw  a  serious  discussion  in  an  American 
literary  journal  as  to  whether  "Janice  Meredith" 
would  be  considered  as  great  an  historical  novel  a 
hundred  years  hence  as  at  the  present  date.  Then 
came  Mary  Johnston  with  her  knightly  and  polished 
English.  She  fairly  inflamed  the  sober  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  that  another  fixed  star  had  arisen.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  success  of  the  last  three  authors 
was  entirely  spontaneous,  and  also  legitimate,— they 
responded  to  the  public  mood  of  the  moment.  But 
there  is  no  question  whatever  of  the  prolonged  and 
systematic  booming  of  the  first  two ;  and  however 
innocent  they  may  have  been  of  direct  effort,  the 
booming  was  the  result  of  the  same  human  weak- 
ness that  has  prompted  Mrs.  Wharton's,— the  ine- 
radicable and  most  mischievous  weakness  of  snob- 
bery. All  three  of  these  writers  have  sufficient  merit 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  loud  and  continued  public 
worship,  but  not  one  of  them  has  the  remotest  claim 
to  greatness,  nor  ever  had  a  chance  of  endurance. 
.  .  .  Although  no  one  would  listen  to  me  at  the 
time,  I  predicted  the  inevitable  end  of  Am6lie  Rives 
and  Mrs.  Craigie.  The  former  had  talent  without 
brain*  and  the  latter  brain  without  talent.  I  am 
quite  as  ready  to  predict  Mrs.  Wharton's.  Five 
years  from  now  she  will  have  worked  out  her  thin 
vein  of  ore,  her  friends  will  have  wearied,  and  the 
public  and  critics  will  be  excited  over  some  new 
"genius,"  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  mistakes 
an  accident  for  genuine  popularity. 

••  Irresponsibility  M  In  Germany. 

A  scathing  denunciation  of  literary  and 
dramatic  criticism  in  Germany  is  contributed 
to  the  DeutscJie  Revue  by  Rudolf  von  GottschalL 
This  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of 
dramatic  success  and  of  the  artificiality  of 
criticism,  declares  that  what  is  killing  dra- 
matic criticism  to-day  is  the  vast  number  of 
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works  of  light  literature  submitted  to  jour- 
nalists and  publishers,  which  are  accepted  or 
rejected  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  possi- 
bilities as  "good  sellers." 

In  former  days,  the  author  came  into  close  touch 
with  the  publisher,  who  was  frequently  a  man  of 
distinction  and  judgment.  Now,  however,  the  au- 
thor is  dependent  upon  the  critical  faculty  of  a  pro- 
miscuous committee.  So  loog  as  publishers  enter- 
tained a  personal  interest  in  writers  they  would 
publish  what  they  deemed  of  literary  or  scientific 
value,  even  though  they  promised  but  little  pecun- 
iary success.  To-day  all  this  has  changed.  Pub- 
lishing companies  know  only  the  figures  on  the 
profit-and-loas  ledger.  Everything  else  is  of  no  ac- 
count. 

Daily-newspaper  criticism  of  works  of  lit- 
erature and  the  drama  this  writer  believes  to 
be  worthless  and  pernicious.  There  are,  he 
says,  but  few  dramatic  critics  of  weight  in 
Germany.  "  In  general,  the  journalist  regards 
dramatic  criticism  as  a  chance  field  where 
young  men  may  win  their  spurs,  and  in  which 
local  reporters  may  occasionally  vault  when 
they  are  tired  of  describing  collisions  be- 
tween ice-wagons  and  automobiles." 

This  German  writer  is  very  severe  on  the 
haste  with  which  dramatic  criticism  is  penned 
in  German  dailies.  The  night-work  of  the 
dramatic  critic,  who  must  the  Very  morning 
after  the  play  furnish  a  decisive  judgment, 
cannot  but  smell  of  the  lamp.  This  over- 
hasty  work,  he  says,  is  provincial  rather  than 
characteristic  of  a  great  city  like  Berlin. 
Paris,  which  is  beyond  doubt  the  foremost 
theatrical  center  of  the  world,  is  quite  satis- 
fied to  have  the  best  papers  review  the  theat- 
rical occurrences  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

As  Bad  In  France. 

Marcel  Prevost,  the  well-known  Parisian 
critic,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  a  "  book  crisis  " 
impending  in  France,  and  thinks  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  failing  condition  of 
the  book  trade  lies  in  unsatisfactory  book- 
reviewing.  If  the  leaders  of  literary  or- 
thodoxy are  blind,  he  declares,  both  critic 
and  reader  are  bound  to  fall  into  the  ditch. 
Writing  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  he  says  :  "  "We 
shall  have  to  establish  something  like  honest 
criticism  and  something  like  intelligent  and 
independent  criticism  ;  but  how  many  Paris 
newspapers  can  to-day  boast  of  intelligent 
and  independent  criticism  ?  " 

Snobbery  and  Fashionable  Authorship. 

M.  Octave  Uzanne,  writing  in  La  Grande 
Revue  (Paris),  finds  no  longer  a  definite  na- 
tional literature  in  France,  Germany,  or  Eng- 


land, and  alleges  an  increasing  indifference  to 
literature  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  society. 

A  novel,  no  matter  how  great,  no  longer  makes  a 
great  sensation  in  the  intellectual  world.  The  "  lit- 
erary event "  has  disappeared.  Indifference  in  the 
matter  of  literature  is  increasing  each  day,  and  is 
affecting  every  class.  Rarely  now  do  we  hear  of 
people  taking  books  with  them  on  a  summer's  out- 
ing. People  complain  of  the  lack  of  time  to  devote 
to  novel-reading,  life  being  so  strenuous  in  every 
phase.  The  attractions  of  the  automobile,  dining 
out,  bridge,  and  poker  have  superseded  every  liter- 
ary attraction.  The  reading  of  novels  has  given 
way  to  the  perusal  of  illustrated  magazines  filled 
with  pictures  which  require  no  mental  effort  for 
their  understanding.  Outdoor  life  has  bred  a  kind 
of  positivism  in  the.way  of  thinking,  men  busying 
themselves  now  for  immediate,  not  prospective,  re- 
sults, the  passion  for  speed  seeming  to  have  brought 
with  it  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
minutes  and  the  necessity  of  doing  things  in  a  mini- 
mum of  time. 

Added  to  the  sum  of  evils  which  are  un- 
dermining modern  literature  is  the  fact  that 
too  many  writers  are  producing.  Says  M. 
Uzanne : 

The  desire  for  literary  fame  is  noticed  on  every 
hand.  Men  and  women  of  fashion  have  become  in- 
fected with  the  itch  to  shine  in  letters.  Emotional 
women  who  have  had  a  few  sentimental  adventures 
imagine  they  have  lived  a  "  soul-moving  romance." 
This  they  proceed  to  put  into  novel  shape  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Encouraged  then  by  the  indiscriminate 
praise  of  the  press,  they  take  to  novel- writing  as  a 
profession,  and  every  year  turn  out  some  two  or 
three  novels.  Men  translate  their  flirtations  into 
literature  in  order  to  attract  society's  attention  to- 
ward themselves.  .  .  .  Snobbery  is  the  mark  of 
fashionable  authorship.  On  the  eve  of  the  produc- 
tion of  his  work  the  fashionable  writer  gives  a  re- 
ception at  which  the  event  is  discussed.  Journalists 
and  critics  abound  at  such  functions,  and  so  the 
writer  assures  himself  or  herself  a  good  send-off. 
Nor  do  these  persons  neglect  the  interview,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  invite  on  all  occasions,  and  in 
which  they  air  their  literary  dandyism  as  well  as 
advertise  their  work.  Profit  as  well  as  honor  is  the 
cry  of  the  society  writer  whose  knowledge  of  adver- 
tising is  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  modern 
commerce. 

Our  Unworthy  Conception  of  Literature. 

It  all  comes,  says  the  London  Academy  edi- 
torially, of  our  low  conception  of  the  function 
of  literature. 

Our  great  fault  is  that  we  come  more  and  more  to 
look  upon  literature  as  an  entertainment,  a  refuge 
from  the  trouble  of  living,  instead  of  the  greatest  aid 
to  living  which  an  age,  which  is  not  an  age  of  faith, 
has  left  to  it.  But  for  our  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture we  should  find  in  the  beauty  of  a  sunset,  or  a 
noble  deed,  or  human  love,  not  a  quarter  of  what  we 
find  in  them  now.  Literature,  in  fact,  makes  life,  en- 
larges the  capacity  of  every  man,  doubles  or  trebles 
his  power  to  feel  and  to  da 
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SLOW  GROWTH  OF  THE  FRENCH   NAVY. 


THE  Russo-Japanese  War  taught  the  na- 
tions that  supremacy  on  the  sea  demands 
the  most  rapid  and  the  most  powerful  and 
uniform  means  and  weapons  of  warfare, — 
what  military  men  call  "unities  of  combat." 
The  increase  in  the  range  of  artillery  and  the 
new  instruments  of  long  sight  have  made  it 
possible,  according  to  a  writer  (who  signs  his 
article  with  the  initials  "  G.  C")  in  L  Illustra- 
tion (Paris),  to  carry  on  deadly  warfare  at 
distances  hitherto  unknown.  For  instance, 
at  the  battle  of  Tsushima  the  fighting  was  at 
distances  of  from  7,000  to.8,000  meters.  To 
fight  so  widely  separated,  says  this  writer, 
armies  must  have  great  unities  at  their 
disposal,  and  nothing  but  powerful  and  suf- 
ficiently protected  artillery  can  make  this 
possible. 

The  English  cruiser  Dreadnought,  which 
was  recently  launched  at  Portsmouth,  is  the 
ideal  modern  battleship.  She  is  a  ship  of 
18,000  tons'  displacement,  armed  with  guns 
of  305  millimeters.  Her  engines  are  of  23,000 
horse-power,  and  she  is  expected  to  develop 
a  speed  of  21  knots  an  hour.  France  does 
not  lack  initiative,  but  it  is  possible  that  she 
has  received  a  spur  from  the  example  of 
England  and  Germany,  continues  this  writer. 
Germany  has  on  the  stocks  cruisers  of  the 
type  of  the  Dreadnought  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  warships  of  the  future  will  be  of  at 
least  18,000  tons.  France  is  now  hastening 
the  construction  of  a  few  cruisers  of  15,000 
tons  which  were  ordered  in  1900,  before  it 
was  considered  so  necessary  to  have  ships  of 
18,000  tons,  running,  on  the  average,  21  knots 
an  hour. 

These  ships  now  under  construction  are  expected 
to  run  18  knots  an  hour.  When  they  were  ordered 
(in  1900)  they  were  considered  large  enough  and  of 
excellent  speed.  They  are  the  PatHe,  the  Justice, 
the  Rtpubllque,  the  LiberU,  the  VMte\  and  the 
Democratic  Two  of  them,  the  Rtpublique  and  the 
Patrie,  are  already  afloat.  They  will  be  in  commis- 
sion in  October.  The  others  will  cruise  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1907,  and  be  in  commission  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  They  are  working  day 
and  night  in  the  shipyards  at  Seyne,  where  the 
Patrte  and  the  Justice  are  being  finished. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  says  this  writer, 
that  Frenchmen  do  not  slight  their  work,  and 
when  the  ships  are  done  they  will  be  well  done ; 
but,  hard  as  the  builders  have  worked,  they 
have  taken  six  years  to  build  six  cruisers,  and 
even  now  only  two  of  them  are  done.  France 
is  very  far  from  the  results  obtained  in  Eng- 


land. The  Dreadnought,  put  on  the  stocks 
barely  five  months  before,  was  launched  at 
the  end  of  last  February,  and  will  be  in  active 
service  before  the  year  is  out.  "  We  do  not 
expect  to  rival  England,  as  England  is  the 
possessor  of  incomparable  means  of  action; 
but  we  do  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when 
we  can  build  a  great  battleship  in  three  years. 
The  hope  is  not  extravagant.." 

During  a  recent  debate,  the  Minister  of 
Marine  (Secretary  of  the  Navy)  declared 
that  France  must  make  a  great  effort  from 
this  moment  onward  if  she  is  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  she  now  holds  by  reason  of 
her  submarines.  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  are  hurrying  the  construction 
of  new  submersibles.  France's  programme 
of  the  year  1900  promised  22  submarines. 
They  have  all  been  built,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  in  service.  In  1908,  France  expects 
to  have  finished  18  new  submarines,  and  in 
1909  she  will  have  20  more. 

French  statesmen  and  naval  experts  frankly 
admit  that  the  republic  builds  her  ships  "far 
more  slowly  than  should  any  power  which 
desires  to  possess  a  real  war.  fleet."  The 
building  also  costs  her  more  money  than  her 
rivals.  Why  is  this  ?  Engineering  (London), 
in  a  recent  editorial  article,  attempts  to  answer 
the  question.     It  says  : 

The  French  shipbuilding  industry  is  neither  so 
well  organised  nor  so  well  furnished  as  is  that  of 
England,  and  the  cause  thereof  is  not  far  to  seek ; 
in  England,  at  all  events  for  some  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  now,  a  certain  continuity  of  naval  policy 
has  been  followed  by  the  responsible  authorities  of 
the  nation,  whereas  in  France  no  man  could  tell 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.  .  .  .  Uncer- 
tainty, lack  of  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  is  the 
most  deadly  of  all  diseases  from  which  a  construc- 
tive policy  can  suffer;  and  thus  it  has  been  in 
France  that,  while  other  nations  have  been  going 
ahead  with  a  certain  rhythmical  expansion,  her  prog- 
ress, such  as  it  has  been,  has  been  by  fits  and 
starts.  .  .  . 

Apart  from  the  industrial  question,  there  is  an- 
other, equally  grave,  which  vexes  the  souls  of  con- 
structors and  economists  in  France;  this  is  the  want 
of  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible 
for  warship  construction.  It  is  bad  enough  to  work 
by  fits  and  starts,  to  have  a  hot  fit  followed  by  a 
cold  one  in  voting  credits  in  the  Chamber,  but  worst 
of  all  is  it  when,  by  want  of  ordinary  prudence, 
ships  are  kept  waiting  after  they  are  built.  .  .  . 

That  "they  do  some  things  better  in  France "  we 
all  cheerfully  admit,  but  in  the  management  of 
their  naval  yards  and  in  their  shipbuilding  our 
neighbors  seem  to  have  something  to  learn  from 
outside. 
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THE  MATCH  INDUSTRY  IN  SWEDEN. 


AFTER  some  months'  study  of  the  match 
industry  throughout  Sweden,  from  the 
social  and  moral  point  of  view,  Mrs.  K.  Has- 
selgren,  the  Swedish  social  reformer,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Social  Tidskrift  (Stockholm)  a  long 
descriptive  article,  from  which  we  quote  and 
condense  the  most  interesting  portions. 

Most  of  the  observations  of  this  writer  were 
made  at  Tidaholm,  the  center  of  the  match 
industry,  the  product  of  whose  factories  is 
known  the  world  over.  Tidaholm  is  the 
center  of  a  well-to-do,  prosperous  community. 
The  Vulcan  Manufacturing  Company,  of  that 
city,  was  established  in  1868  by  the  Swedish 
Baron  von  Essen,  and  employs  at  the  present 
day  four  thousand  men  and  girls,  which  is 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  town.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  its  history  the  enterprise 
was  forced  to  contend  with  many  difficulties. 
I  to  capital  was  several  times  exhausted,  and 
'the  factory  itself  more  than  once  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  is  to-day,  however,  a  model,  up- 
to-date  factory,  with  modern  working  methods 
and  improved  machinery.  In  the  year  1890 
the  dividends  were  20  to  30  per  cent.  Within 
five  years  they  had  reached  from  TO  to  85 
per  cent.  Several  years  ago  the  company 
sold  its  entire  plant  to  the  match  trust.     A 


good  idea  of  its  earning  capacity  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that,  while  its  invested 
capital  was  500,000  kroner  (approximately 
$140,000),  the  price  paid  by  the  trust  for  the 
entire  plant  was  7,500,000  kroner  (approxi- 
mately $2,000,000).  The  trust  now  controls 
five  other  match-manufacturing  concerns  in 
different  parts  of  Sweden. 

An  analysis  of  the  manufacturing  process 
follows,  including  a  description  of  the  dangers 
from  sulphur  poisoning.  In  the  making  of 
the  match  cases  and  sticks  women  and  chil- 
dren are  largely  employed.  The  mechanical 
work  is  done  by  machinery,  which  turns  out 
fifty  thousand  cases  daily.  In  order  to  keep 
the  air  as  pure  as  possible,  the  working  girls 
are  placed  each  one  in  a  small  separate  room, 
with  a  special  fan  for  the  expelling  of  the 
poisonous  gases.  The  management  is  liberal 
and  progressive  in  caring  for  its  working 
people.  There  is  a  good  library,  and  health 
and  accident  insurance  for  the  workers.  The 
corporation  holds  real  estate  for  sale  on  terms 
which  extend  up  tD  fifty  years,  on  easy  pay- 
ments. The  disadvantages  of  the  business 
lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  sani- 
tary conditions,  human  strength  and  health 
must  be  eventually  sacrificed  in  following  it. 


INSURANCE  AGAINST  STRIKES  IN  GERMANY. 


THE  idea  of  insurance  against  strikes  seems 
to  have  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
in  several  countries.  M.  Pierre  Saint  Girons, 
writing  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris)  of  May 
1 0,  states  that  it  is  met  with  in  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, the  United  States,  and  Germany,  but 
that  it  has  found  the  most  favorable  soil  in 
the  last-named  country. 

As  strikes  have  become  an  almost  normal 
risk  in  industrial  undertakings,  the  loss  which 
they  may  cause  must  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  every  employer.  Many  industries 
also  live  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  dependence  ; 
and  while  prosperity  may  be  common  to  all, 
the  ruin  of  one  often  brings  in  its  train  the 
ruin  of  others.  All  industries  are  interested 
in  reducing  the  risks  of  strikes.  Why  not, 
therefore,  divide  the  risks  among  all  in  such 
a  way  as  to  equalize  the  loss?  Insurance 
seeks  to  attain  this  end. 

Many  experts  maintain  that  the  principle 
of  insurance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  risks  of 
strikes.     A  strike  being  a  voluntary  action, 


it  is  not  considered  technically  a  suitable  risk 
to  insure  against.  The  writer  contends  that 
such  insurance  is  neither  so  illegitimate,  dan- 
gerous, useless,  or  impossible  as  its  opponents 
pretend.  What  he  advocates,  however,  is 
rather  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  of  the 
small  employers  among  themselves  with  the 
object  of  collecting  a  fund  sufficient  to  indem- 
nify all  the  members. 

THE    MUTUAL    PRINCIPLE. 

This  principle  has  not  yet  found  complete 
realization  in  Germany,  though  it  has  got  be- 
yond the  phase  of  theoretical  discussion.  The 
idea  was  first  suggested  in  1897,  but  it  was 
not  till  January,  1904.  that  it  was  taken  up 
with  interest.  In  connection  with  the  strike 
at  Crimmitschau,  in  Saxony,  the  employers 
decided  to  band  themselves  together  in  a 
large  association  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
workers.  In  April  of  the  same  year  a  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  German  Patronal  Syndicates 
was  instituted,  but  in  June  certain  rivalries 
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caused  a  division  into  two  groups,  one  group 
being  formed  to  represent  the  smaller  indus- 
tries. Absolute  unity,  consequently,  was  not 
attained,  but  a  short  time  ago  the  rival  organi- 
zations concluded  a  cartel  -  treaty.  Round 
these  two  centers  many  small  unions  have 
been  formed,  all  with  the  identical  aim  of 
mutual  aid  against  strikes,  and  all  assuring 
to  the  members  the  right  of  a  proportionate 
indemnity, — that  right,  be  it  remembered,  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  illegitimacy  of  the 
strike. 


But  there  are  strikes  and  strikes,  and  in- 
surance ought  not  to  be  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately in  every  case,  continues  the  writer.  All 
claim  to  indemnity  should  be  refused  in  cases 
of  strikes  due  to  evident  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  or  his  unjustifiable  re- 
fusal to  accede  to  the  legitimate  demands  of 
his  workers.  But  who  is  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter ?  With  organization  and  insurance,  would 
not  employers  possess  practically  absolute 
power,  and  make  any  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  impossible  ? 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SUN. 


FOR  centuries  man  has  tried  to  determine 
the  temperature  of  the  incandescent 
torch  that  he  calls  "  the  sun."  M.  Henri  de 
Parville,  writing  in  Les  Annates  (Paris),  now 
declares  that  astronomers,  doctors,  and  chem- 
ists have  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  problem, 
and,  looking  at  it  in  one  way,  he  says,  their 
conclusions  are  amusing.  The  estimates  of 
the  solar  temperature  have  varied  with  the 
epochs  and  the  minds  of  men, — doubling, 
tripling,  and  quadrupling.  The  figures  have 
progressed  from  a  few  thousands  to  millions 
of  degrees  centigrade.*  Scientists  have  never 
come  to  any  special  agreement. 

Father  Secchi,  of  Rome,  fixed  the  solar 
temperature  at  several  million  degrees.  Wa- 
terston  and  Erikson  were  of  his  opinion,  but 
Frenchmen  have  been  much  less  generous. 
"  First  we  gave  it  20,000  degrees ;  then  we 
laughed  at  our  extravagance."  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Pouillet,  Soret,  and 
Desains,  and  according  to  Vicaire's  estimate, 
the  sun's  heat  was  between  1,400  and  1,700 
degrees.  Thirty  years  ago  the  reaction  came. 
M.  Violle  experimented  in  two  different  ways, 
and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sun's  surface  must  be 
somewhere  between  2,000  and  3,000  degrees. 
Rosetti  halted  at  5,773  degrees,  and  the 
American,  Langley,  admitted  that  it  might 
be  6,085  degrees.  Very  recently,  Wilson 
settled  upon  the  figure  6,590  (centigrade). 
The  most  authoritative  conclusions  vary  from 
a  very  low  figure  to  double  that  figure,  and 
probably  the  truth  lies  in  the  intermediate 
estimate. 

Henry  Moissan,  of  the  Institute  of  France, 


♦To  reduce  centigrade  temperature  to  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  by  1.8.  The  result  will  be  above  or  below  the 
Fahrenheit  freering-point,  80°. 


believes  that  the  medium  figure  is  the  correct 
one.  Moissan,  who  is  an  eminent  chemist, 
has  succeeded  in  boiling  all  the  terrestrial 
bodies,  and  he  has  distilled  all  the  metals  in 
his  electric  oven.  Naturally,  his  distillations 
were  accomplished  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
but  his  conclusions  were  sure.  His  reason- 
ing is  very  clear  and  simple.  He  has  distilled 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  molybdena,  tungsten, 
titanium,  and  other  things.  He  has  forced 
everything  to  boil  and  to  throw  off  steam.  That 
fact  seems  wonderful,  because  it  has  been  so 
hard  for  us  to  fuse  some  of  our  metals.  As 
we  know,  the  sun  contains  the  same  simple 
bodies  found  on  the  earth.  In  the  sun,  those 
bodies  are  in  fusion  and  in  vapor.  Conse- 
quently, the  sun  must  have  a  temperature  like 
the  temperature  of  Moissar's  electric  oven. 
Now,  the  question  is,  What  is  that  tempera- 
ture ?  It  is  the  temperature  of  an  electric 
arc.  Violle  has  found  that  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  electric  arc  is  3,500  de- 
grees. So  we  may  conclude  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  sun's  surface  is  3,500  degrees 
(very  approximately).  Moissan  draws  out  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  earthly  tempera- 
ture is  taken  by  atmospheric  pressure.  Pres- 
sure plays  an  important  part  in  temperature. 
Vapors  under  pressure  exact  an  extra  amount 
of  heat  for  their  formation.  As  the  pressure 
on  the  sun  is  much  greater  than  the  pressure 
on  the  earth,  it  would  appear  that  the  estimate 
of  3,500  degrees  is  too  low.  To  say  the  least, 
that  figure  must  be  the  minimum.  So,  says 
M.  de  Parville,  in  conclusion,  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  fixed  the  solar  temperature  defi- 
nitely. The  most  that  we  can  say  is  that  we 
have  narrowed  our  circle,  and  that  the  logical 
conclusion  lies  between  Violle's  estimate  of 
3,500  degrees  and  Wilson's  estimate  of  6,590 
degrees. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  CUBA. 


AT  a  recent  official  celebration  of  an  anni- 
versary of  the  University  of  Havana,  Dr. 
E.  B.  Orrero  Echeverria  delivered  an  address 
reviewing  the  history  of  public  education  in 
Cuba  for  the  past  two  centuries.  This  speech 
was  reported  in  the  Revista  de  la  Faculdad  de 
Letras  y  Ciencias  (Review  of  Literature  and 
Science),  and  from  it  we  gain  some  interest- 
ing information. 

Although  during  all  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  convent  and  theological  schools, 
the  real  history  of  public  education  on  the 
island  begins  in  1783,  when  the  Sociedad 
Patriotica  was  founded.  Among  other  mat- 
ters, this  undertook  the  direction  of  public 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  and  num- 
bers of  schools  were  at  once  opened.  This 
movement  continued,  insufficient,  but  good  of 
its  kind,  until  1842,  when  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  management  of  these 
schools.  Up  to  this  time,  the  situation  had 
been  as  follows :  Cuban  society  was  founded 
on  the  slave-holding  idea,  which  inevitably 
creates  two  classes, — a  small  upper  class  very 
highly  educated  and  a  large  lower  class  to- 
tally in  ignorance.  The  schools  of  the  So- 
ciedad Patriotica  had  alleviated  somewhat 
the  denseness  of  the  ignorance  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  upper  classes  were  among 
the  most  highly  cultivated,  and  even  learned, 
in  the  new  world,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  richer  families  receiving  their  education 
in  the  best  schools  and  universities  of  Europe. 


After  1842,  the  Spanish  Government  al- 
most totally  neglected  the  schools,  and  they 
fell  into  a  deplorable  condition,  only  some- 
what helped  by  a  few  good  private  schools 
established  by  those  great  educators,  the  Jes- 
uit fathers.  The  unsuccessful  insurrection 
between  1868  and  1878  was  largely  the  work 
of  the  educated  classes,  and  after  their  defeat 
it  was  natural  for  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
throw  more  and  more  influence  with  the  lower 
and  more  ignorant  families  who  had  been 
loyal  to  the  government.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  of  public  instruction  in 
particular,  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  provisional  government  of  the  Ameri- 
cans took  hold  of  the  matter,  and  a  definite 
attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  system  on 
modern  and  scientific  lines.  Dr.  Echeverria 
speaks  with  unalloyed  praise  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Americans,  and  says  it  has 
been  of  the  most  enormous  value  to  the  coun- 
try. He  gives  many  figures  showing  the 
really  amazing  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  says  that 
the  effect  on  Cuban  society  is  revolutionary. 
He  also  mentions  the  great  benefit  to  Cuban 
families  which  is  given  by  the  opportunity 
for  the  women  to  earn  their  living  in  a  con- 
genial and  suitable  occupation  instead  of  being 
imprisoned,  according  to  the  old  Spanish  ideal, 
within  the  walls  of  their  homes,  engaged  in 
trivial  and  futile  pastimes. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


AT  the  present  moment  there  is  traveling 
through  Germany  and  lecturing  in  its 
greater  cities  a  certain  Dr.  Ernst  Horneffer, 
the  object  of  whose  peregrinations  and  dis- 
courses is  to  preach  the  "  philosophy  of  the 
religion  of  the  future."  In  collaboration  witli 
his  brother,  August  Horneffer,  he  has  recently 
published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Classic  Ideal," 
in  which  he  embodies  his  views  about  religion 
and  its  bearing  on  man's  life.  Far,  however, 
from  being  an  advocate  of  any  existing  type 
of  religion,  least  of  all  of  Christianity,  the 
doctor  counsels  men  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
all  present  beliefs,  as  being  will-enslaving, 
and  to  return  to  the  form  of  mental  religion 
which  guided  the  best  spirits  of  antiquity. 
This  religion  was,  of  course,  a  lifelong  course 
of  self-discipline,  which  produced  the  classic 


calm  that  marked  the  method  of  conduct  of 
the  ancients.     Says  Dr.  Horneffer  : 

Ancient  culture  was  based  on  a  strongly  religious 
foundation,— the  essence  of  each  man's  religion  be- 
ing a  highest  personal  good  (summum  bonum) 
which  he  placed  before  him  and  the  active  striving 
for  which  colored  his  whole  existence.  The  best 
religion  of  the  ancients  was  a  religion  conceived  on 
an  individualistic  basis,  the  central  notion  being 
that  if  each  man  lived  up  to  his  ideal  in  practice, 
then  the  world  must  sensibly  improve  thereby,  not 
only  in  the  actual  generation,  but  in  the  generations 
that  followed.  Christianity,  either  through  its 
teachers  or  its  followers,  appears  to  be  careless  of 
the  future.  Europe  to-day  has  no  religion  that 
lives  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  —  re-ligio, 
something  binding.  The  faiths  that  govern  the 
masses  are  not  even  good  "  working  hypotheses n  of 
life,  since  they  do  not  teach  a  man  reliance  on  his 
own  personal  worth.  «  «  <.  The  world  has,  however, 
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arrived  at  *  point  at  which  it  must  decide  definitely. 
It  must  speak  openly,  for  the  fate  of  countless  gen* 
eratioD8  depends  on  the  decision. 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  as 
states  look  after  the  political  and  industrial 
interests  of  not  only  the  present  race  but  also 
of  the  races  of  the  future,  the  obligation  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  provide  for  the  mental 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  posterity  is  a  para- 
mount one.  This,  as  a  naturally  adverse 
critic,  Dr.  Rittelmeyer,  in  Die  Christliche  Welt 
(Leipsic),  points  out,  in  reviewing  the  work 
in  question,  is  a  recurrence  of  the  principles 
advocated  by  Schopenhauer  in  his  State-Phi- 
losophy.    Says  Dr.  Horneffer : 

When  Europe  threw  off  the  feudal  yoke  her  com- 
merce began  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  her  vast 
industries  became  possible,  and  political  freedom 
ensued.  When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  she  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  she  made  the  first  step  toward 
spiritual  emancipation.  She  remained  satisfied, 
however,  to  repose  on  her  laurels,  and  her  apathy 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  leaders  of  Christian 
thought,  in  order  to  keep  her  mentally  enslaved.  .  .  . 
When  men  cease  to  surrender  their  free  will  and 
exploit  the  potential  good  that  is  in  them,  without 
reference  to  any  specific  form  of  religion,  then  a 
renaissance  will  have  taken  place  which  will  mean 
an  eventual  return  of  mankind  to  the  universalism 
of  the  ancients,  in  which  true  ideals  of  brotherhood, 
justice,  and  beauty  governed  the  world.  .  .  .  Free- 
dom of  conscience  is  as  essential  to  the  total  welfare 
of  men  as  freedom  of  commerce  is  essential  to  their 
material  prosperity.  This  freedom  of  conscience  is 
impossible  under  the  principles  of  faith  and  practice 
that  obtain  in  the  religions  of  the  actual  time,  in 
which  the  theory  of  hell  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
churches,  not  the  love  of  a  supreme  being  or  of  one's 
fellows. 

Cowardice,  thinks  the  doctor,  prevents  men 
seeing  the  artificiality  of  modern  religions. 
"  It  requires  courage  to  abolish  the  Church," 
and  in  this  particular  kind  of  courage  men 
are  wanting.  Human  motives,  neither  utili- 
tarian nor  ideal,  are  the  foundations  of  all 
existing  forms  of  religious  thought ;  men  are 
kept  from  the  performance  of  high-motived 
actions  by  the  artificial  conscience  which  re- 
ligion prescribes  for  them.  This  method  of 
conquering  or  controlling  human  ambition  is 
as  old  as  Asia,  says  Dr.  Horneffer,  where  it 
originated.  The  Church,  he  adds,  belongs  to 
Asia,  and  it  behooves  Europe  to  drive  Asia 
.out  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  the  future  will  have  no  "ritual" 
priests,  but  only  teachers  and  educators.  There 
will  be  nothing  of  the  comfortless  "  quasi-faith " 
of  Protestantism.  Every  tenet  of  the  new  faith  will 
be  a  specific  one  and  a  tangible ;  there  will  not  be  a 
multiplicity  of  theories  about  any  given  doctrine ; 
there  will  be  one  universal  belief,  just  as  there  will 


be  one  common  end  sought, — the  good  of  mankind. 
.  .  .  The  old  god  is  dead,  and  Darwin  having  shown 
us  that  Creation  Is  an  accident,  men  are  beginning 
to  see  that  a  belief  in  God  "was  the  worst  mis- 
fortune that  ever  befell  the  human  race,"  since  it 
meant  a  corresponding  slavery  of  the  conscience. 

Dr.  Rittelmeyer  refuses,  of  course,  to  ac- 
cept any  of  the  theories  of  the  author  of 
"The  Classic  Ideal."  He  admits,  however, 
that  Dr.  Horneffer  has  spoken  a  modicum  of 
truth.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  critic, 
"  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  world  the 
signs  of  a  religious  renaissance." 

It  has  followed  on  the  revulsion  of  sentiment 
evoked  by  the  gross  materialism  of  the  era  of  indus- 
trialism. Christianity  is,  however,  still  safe  on  its 
foundations.  .  .  .  The  speculative  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Horneffer  may  be  enshrined  as  a  curiosity  among 
other  anti-Christian  philosophies.  In  the  history  of 
religion  the  doctor  will  play  no  important  rdle. 

The  Radical  Gospel  the  Church  Needs. 

In  a  series  of  papers  appearing  in  the 
Churchman,  the  illustrated  weekly  organ  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  W.  D. 
P.  Bliss,  compiler  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  So- 
cial Reforms,  maintains  that  it  is  the  faint- 
heartedness and  laxity  of  the  Church  that  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  feeble  hold  organ- 
ized Christianity  now  has  upon  the  world's 
masses,  particularly  in  America.  It  is  without 
question  the  Church's  emphatic  duty,  says  Mr. 
Bliss,  to  be  interested  in  social  matters, — to 
tone  up  the  social  sphere  by  the  Christiy  spir- 
ituality of  her  work.  Very  often,  he  says, 
our  spiritual  laymen  in  the  churches  are 
wealthy  or  dependent  upon  wealth.  They  say 
to  the  ordinary  folk  :  "Think  about  heaven 
or  the  blessed  sacrament.  Do  not  trouble 
about  such  a  low  thing  as  rent  ;  the  Lord  will 
provide."  While  endeavoring  not  to  be  un- 
just to  or  severe  on  many  of  these  good 
people,  Mr.  Bliss  says  : 

I  fear  that  in  this  loved  church  of  ours,  this  the 
most  democratic  and  the  most  Christian  church  of 
which  I  know,  we  have  many  actual  bandits  who  do 
not  know  that  they  are  bandits.  Their  thoughts 
are  above  rents  and  dividends  and  rebates ;  yet  they 
take  them,  and  the  income  gives  them  leisure  to  be 
"  spiritual."  But  the  people  who  pay  the  rents  and 
dividends  and  rebates  are  perhaps  naturally  more 
conscious  of  the  hands  that  are  in  their  pockets  than 
of  the  eyes  upcast  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Church,  he  continues, 
that  she  does  not  speak  out  the  thunder  of 
the  prophets  of  old.  Her  dilemma  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  trying  to  live  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  while  the  American  social 
structure  is  built  on  the  gospel  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.    These  two 
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economists  were  the  economic  and  political 
godparents  of  the  United  States,  says  Mr. 
Bliss.  Their  great  economic  and  political 
teachings  of  competition  govern  America. 
44  It  is  our  political  creed,  the  apotheosis  of 
self-seeking,  the  burden  of  Adam  Smith,  the 
gospel  according  to  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau." 
We  must  not,  continues  Mr.  Bliss,  in  our  ad- 
miration for  Rousseau's  motto,  "  back  to  na- 
ture," forget  that  our  real  supreme  duty  is  to 
get  "back  to  God." 

We  must  follow,  not  the  economics  of  self-inter- 
est, but  the  life  of  sacrifice,  the  economics  of  the 
Gross.  And  see  how  we  need  this,  for  see  where  this 
other  gospel,  this  gospel  of  self-seeking,  has  led  us, 
and  where  it  has  led  the  Church.  See  how  upon  it 
is  based  our  political,  our  economic,  our  whole  so- 
cial, life,  and  see  how  upon  it  the  Church  herself  has 
become  dependent.  While  it  holds  sway  we  can  do 
nothing  permanently  for  reform;  even  the  Church 
herself  can  do  virtually  nothing.  The  vice-president 
of  one  of  our  great  life  insurance  companies  said  to 
me  the  other  day  that  even  the  far-reaching  reforms 
in  insurance  demanded  to-day  by  popular  indigna- 
tion could  accomplish  only  temporary  good;  the  old 
erils  will  slowly  reassert  themselves,  because  we 
have  not  reached,  and  under  the  present  system  we 
cannot  reach,  their  economic  root.  For  if  Adam 
Smith  and  Professor  Sumner  and  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can business  traditions  are  right,  if  it  is  duty  to  com- 
pete, if  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  if  self-inter- 


est is  the  divine  order  and  the  divinely  chosen 
motive  for  human  progress,  then  the  battle  for  self 
must  go  ever  grimly  on,  the  strong  must  subdue  the 
weak,  the  rich  the  poor,  the  able  the  unable.  Why, 
upon  this  basis,  have  not  the  millionaire  and  the 
multimillionaire  a  perfect  right  to  roll  up  their  un- 
told millions,  even  as  the  workingman  has  a  right 
to  seek  his  hard-earned  wage?  Where,  upon  this 
basis,  is  the  justice  of  the  Income  Tax  or  the  Inher- 
itance Tax?  44May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own,"  if  it  is  all  mine?  And  if  individuals  may 
compete,  why  not  combinations  of  individuals?  I 
cannot  see  how  any  followers  of  Adam  Smith  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  can  complain  against  trust  or 
trade-union.  For  the  life  of  me  I  see  no  ethics  in 
trusts  against  trade  -  unions,  or  in  trade -unions 
against  trusts,  or  in  independent  dealers  against 
combines,  or  in  so-called  free  labor  against  union 
labor.  All  in  different  ways  are  seeking  their  own. 
All  belong  to  Adam  Smith's  divine  order,  and  the 
most  intense  competitors  are  the  best  men.  Let  us 
Americans  bow  down  to  the  trust,  and  the  laborer 
to  the  trade-union ;  let  us  freeze  and  starve  while 
trust  and  trade-union  fight  out  who  shall  get  our 
money.    Great  is  Competition  of  the  Americans  ! 

Religion  is  not  dead,  concludes  Mr.  Bliss, 
but  the  people  are  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd. The  literal  application  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  in  contradistinction  to  the  cruel 
competition  of  twentieth-century  America  is 
the  remedy. 


IS  THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  COMMERCIALIZED? 


IT  is  not  strange  that  the  charge  of  com- 
mercialism should  be  brought  against 
the  press,  since  almost  every  other  American 
institution  has  had  to  meet  the  same  accusa- 
tion, in  one  form  or  another.  Mr.  Rollo 
Ogden,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  writ- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July,  pleads 
that  if  it  is  true  that  the  commercial  spirit 
rules  the  press,  it  is  at  least  in  good  company. 
Mr.  Ogden  admits  that  there  are  occasional 
instances  of  corruption  in  the  financial  control 
of  newspapers.  Some  newspaper  proprietors 
there  are  who  will  sell  themselves  for 'gain. 
But  when  the  press  as  a  whole  is  charged 
with  commercialization  it  is  usually  meant, 
not  that  some  particular  editor  or  owner  is 
purchasable,  but  that  the  newspaper  is  handled 
as  a  money-making  enterprise.  In  reply  to 
»  clergyman's  question,  "  When  shall  we  have 
ft  journal  that  will  be  published  without  ad- 
vertisements ?  "  Mr.  Ogden  answers,  "  Never, 
— at  least,  I  hope  so,  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
ican journalism."  If  we  had  an  endowed 
press  in  this  country,  Mr.  Ogden  is  quite 
aure  that  it  would  have  little  or  no  influence. 


A  newspaper  carries  weight  only  as  it  can  point 
to  evidence  of  public  sympathy  and  support.  But 
that  means  a  business  side ;  it  means  patronage ; 
means  an  eye  to  money.  A  newspaper,  like  an  army, 
goes  upon  its  belly,— though  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  must  eat  dirt.  The  dispute  about  being  commer- 
cialised is  always  a  question  of  more  or  less.  When 
Horace  Greeley  founded  the  Tribune,  in  1841,  he  had 
but  a  thousand  dollars  of  his  own  in  cash.  Yet  his 
struggle  to  make  the  paper  a  going  concern  was  just 
as  intense  as  if  he  were  starting  in  to-day  with  a 
capital  (and  it  would  be  needed)  of  a  million.  Gree- 
ley, to  his  honor  be  it  said,  refused  from  the  begin- 
ning to  take  certain  advertisements.  But  so  do 
newspaper  proprietors  to-day  whose  expenses  per 
week  are  more  than  Greeley's  were  for  the  first 
year. 

THE    DECLINE   OF   PERSONAL   JOURNALISM. 

One  important  consequence  of  the  increased 
capitalization  now  required  in  the  publishing 
of  daily  newspapers  in  large  cities,  as  Mr. 
Ogden  shows,  has  been  to  make  the  news- 
paper more  of  an  institution,  less  of  a  per- 
sonal organ. 

Men  no  longer  designate  journals  by  the  owner's 
or  editor's  name.    It  used  to  be  Bryant's  paper,  or 
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Greeley's  paper,  or  Raymond's,  or  Bennett's.  Now 
it  is  simply  Times,  Herald,  Tribune,  and  so  on.  No 
single  personality  can  stamp  itself  upon  the  whole 
organism.  It  is  too  vast.  It  is  a  great  piece  of 
property,  to  be  administered  with  skill ;  it  is  a  care- 
fully planned  organization  which  best  produces  the 
effect  when  the  personalities  of  those  who  work  for 
it  are  swallowed  up.  The  individual  withers,  but 
the  newspaper  is  more  and  more.  Journalism  be- 
comes impersonal.  There  are  no  more  "  great  edit- 
ors," but  there  is  a  finer  esprit  de  corps,  better 
"team  play,"  an  institution  more  and  more  firmly 
established  and  able  to  justify  itself. 

Large  capital  in  newspapers,  and  their  heightened 
earning  power,  tend  to  steady  them.  Freaks  and 
rash  experiments  are  also  shut  out  by  lack  of  means. 
Greeley  reckoned  up  a  hundred  or  more  newspapers 
that  had  died  in  New  York  before  1850.  Since  that 
time  it  would  be  hard  to  name  ten.  I  can  remember 
but  two  metropolitan  dailies  within  twenty-five 
years  that  have  absolutely  suspended  publication. 


Only  contrast  the  state  of  things  in  Parisian  jour- 
nalism. There  must  be  at  least  thirty  daily  news- 
papers in  the  Freuch  capital.  Few  of  them  have  tbe 
air  of  living  off  their  own  business.  Yet  the  neces- 
sary capital  and  the  cost  of  production  are  so  much 
smaller  than  ours  that  their  various  backers  can  af- 
ford to  keep  them  afloat  But  this  fact  does  not 
make  their  sincerity  or  purity  the  more  evident.  On 
the  contrary,  the  rumor  of  sinister  control  i«  more 
frequently  circulated  in  connection  with  the  French 
press  than  with  our  own.  Our  higher  capitalization 
helps  us.  Just  because  a  great  sum  is  invested,  it 
cannot  be  imperiled  by  allowing  unscrupulous  men 
to  make  use  of  the  newspaper  property ;  for  that 
way  ruin  lies,  in  the  end.  The  corrupt  employment 
has  to  be  concealed.  If  it  were  surely  known,  for 
example,  that  Mr.  Morgan,  or  Mr.  Ryan,  or  Mr. 
Harriman  owned  a  New  York  newspaper,  and  was 
utilizing  it  as  a  means  of  furthering  his  schemes, 
support  would  speedily  fail  it,  and  it  would  soon 
dry  up  from  the  roots. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


WHAT  has  our  adhesion  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  done  for  the  extension  of 
American  commerce  ?  This  question  lias  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  coming  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio.  Harold  Bolce, 
a  writer  in  the  July  number  of  Appleton's 
Magazine,  ventures  the  assertion  that  our 
trade  with  South  America  would  be  greater 
if  England  owned  that  entire  continent. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  little  British  Guiana 
bought  more  goods  from  America,  by  one  million 
dollars'  worth,  last  year  than  the  whole  of  Venezuela 
did,  and  Venezuela  has  an  area  equal  to  all  that  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  the  fringe  of  Gulf  States.  The  Britisher 
the  world  over  is  a  big  buyer  of  American  merchan- 
dise. To  Canada,  with  its  less  than  six  million  peo- 
ple, we  sell  more  goods  in  six  months  than  we  do  in 
a  whole  year  to  all  the  republics  of  South  America, 
with  its  upward  of  forty  million  inhabitants.  Theo- 
retically, it  would  appear  that  a  practical  nation 
like  America  would  gather  material  benefits  from 
its  guardianship  of  a  continent.  The  opposite  is 
true.  It  is  the  European  nations,  protesting  against 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  who  have  prospered  most  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  western  hemisphere.  In 
the  past  decade,  for  example,  Germany's  progress 
in  Brazil  has  been  phenomenal,  while  we  have  lost 
ground  in  that  republic. 

The  latest  returns  show  that  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise bought  by  all  nations,  exclusive  of  the 
United  States,  amounted  last  year  to  11.6  billions  of 
dollars.  Of  that  America  supplied  14.83  per  cent. 
If  the  Monroe  Doctrine  were  of  any  value  in  getting 
foreign  trade  for  the  United  States,  our  proportion 
of  the  commerce  of  South  America  would  be  greater 
than  our  share  in  the  trade  of  countries  beyond  the 
pale  of  our  political  protection.  But  of  South  Amer- 
ica's imports  we  supply  only  13.28  per  cent. 


After  recalling  the  disasters  resulting  to 
the  London  banking  house  of  Baring  and  to 
American  financial  interests  from  the  failure 
of  Argentina  to  meet  her  obligations,  in  1890, 
this  writer  continues : 

Some  people  question  Uncle  Sam's  right  to  act  as 
the  receiver  for  insolvent  San  Domingo,  but  any 
one  who  will  study  the  path  of  panics  will  realize 
that  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
American  nation  to  avert,  whenever  possible,  any 
financial  collapse  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
The  disaster  that  began  in  Buenos  Ayres  reached 
America  when  our  harvests  were  prodigal,  and  when 
our  factories  were  rnuning  overtime. 

It  is  more  picturesque,  perhaps,  to  think  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  safeguarding  our  export  trade 
with  South  America.  In  1890  we  were  shipping  at 
the  rate  of  $32,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  the  southern 
half  of  this  hemisphere,  but  twenty  years  of  such 
commerce  would  not  compensate  the  United  States 
for  the  loss  we  sustained  in  the  three  years  of  fail- 
ures following  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Baring.  In 
that  brief  period  of  panic  the  liabilities  of  failures 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  1860,000,000. 

Summing  up  the  lessons  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Bolce  shows  that  the  downfall  of  a  Latin- 
American  republic  represents,  —  first,  the 
alarm  of  Europe  and  the  collapse  of  some  of 
its  financial  houses  ;  second,  a  reflex  disaster 
in  the  United  States,  and,  third,  the  utter  de- 
moralization of  the  South  American  people 
who  hold  the  spurious  paper  of  the  defunct 
republic. 

The  total  export  and  import  trade  of  South 
America  now  exceeds  #1,000,000,000, — a  sum 
greater  than  that  representing  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  1870. 
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FRANCE'S  MORAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR   RUSSIA. 


THE  first  May  number  of  La  Revue  (Paris) 
returns  to  the  question  of  Franco-Rus- 
,  sian  friendship  and  the  duty  of  France  in  the 
case  of  further  loans  to  Russia  before  the 
revolution  has  been  accomplished.  This  time 
it  is  the  editor,  M.  Finot,  who  seeks  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  France, 
in  an  article  en- 
titled "  French 
Money  and  Rus- 
sian Friendship." 

Official  Russian 
journals,  he  re- 
minds us,  have 
been  trying  to 
make  out  that 
France  owes  end- 
less gratitude  to 
Russia.  They 
have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that 
it  was  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  Czar 
that  saved  the 
French  situation 
atAlgeciras.  But 
what  right  has  the 
Russian  Govern- 
ment, which  up  to 
the  present  time 
has  contracted 
nothing  but  debts 
with  France,  to 
ask  France  for 
payment,  d  la  Shy- 
A>c&,  for  a  service 
which,  even  if  it 
he  real,  was  self- 
imposed  ? 

The    Russian 
people    have    al- 
ways been  the  sin- . 
cere  friends  of 

France ;  the  Russian  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always  sided  with  the  German 
Government.  The  Russian  people,  who  did 
not  make  the  war,  and  who  alone  count  in 
tin 8  matter,  beg  France  not  to  make  any  fur- 
ther loan  to  their  government. 

THE  EVIL  GENIUS  OF  THE  AUTOCRACY. 

It  is  no  use  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  war 
with  Japan  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  fault  of 
France,  and  the  Russian  people  have  never 
ceased  to  express  their  hatred  of  this  war, 
which  ended  like  the  fifth  act  of  an  ancient 


THK  BEGGAR  MUSICIAN 8. 

A  lucky  day  I  Something  flutters  down  from  every  window  except 
one  (Germany  shows  Bulow  stopping  up  his  ears). 

[The  small  cartoon  in  the  corner  appeared  the  previous  month.] 
From  Kladderadattch  (BerUn). 


tragedy,  for  the  innocent  have  been  punished 
along  with  the  guilty.  Both  during  the  war 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Russian 
political  opinion  has  indulged  in  recrimina- 
tions against  France,  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Russian  Government. 

The  more  the  Russian  situation  is  reflected 
on,  the  more  evi- 
dent is  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up 
palliatives,  and 
even  loans,  which 
can  only  have  dis- 
astrous  conse- 
quences. Russia 
can  only  find  sal- 
vation in  f  r  e  e- 
dom  ;  and  if  Rus- 
sia needs  liberty 
for  success,  such 
liberty  is  equally 
indispensable  for 
the  security  of  the 
French  national 
fortune  making  its 
exodus  to  the  Rus- 
sian desert. 

A    DISASTROUS 
OPERATION. 

On  the  one  hand, 
moral  interests 
forbid  France  to 
lend  more  finan- 
cial support  to  the 
Russian  autoc- 
racy, and,  on  the 
other,  France's  in- 
terests are  opposed 
to  such  a  crime 
against  humanity. 
Under  what  men- 
tal aberration  did 
the  French  Government  permit  this  new 
loan  ?  In  authorizing  the  loan  in  April  the 
French  minister  of  finance  has  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  reduced  the  public  fortune  of 
France  very  sensibly.  And  why  this  sacri- 
fice? What  does  France,  or  even  Russia, 
gain  by  this  disastrous  operation  ? 

M.  Poincar^  has  committed  an  unpardonable 
act  The  fate  of  France's  national  savings  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Russian  people  both  hung 
on  his  word.  If  he  had  made  his  consent 
subordinate  to  the  rational  working  of  the 
Puma    and     the     establishment    of    proper 
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budget  control,  Russia  would  have  seen  in 
a  few  months  the  organization  of  a  regular 
parliament  for  the  good  of  the  Russian  people 
and  the  security  of  the  French  loans  past  and 
future.  In  not  doing  so,  M.  Poincar6  has  de- 
ceived France. 

The  Russian  people  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
France,  though  she  will  not  continue  to  com- 


mit suicide  in  helping  to  ruin  a  friendly  and 
allied  nation.  But  everything  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  next  request  for  money  will 
come  from  the  Russian  parliament,  and  the 
Russian  Government  of  to-day  will  soon  find 
that  France  has  no  more  ministers  complai- 
sant enough,  or  financiers  criminal  enough,  to 
continue  the  present  work  of  ruin. 


RADIUM  AND  LIFE. 


SEVERAL  articles  dealing  with  Professor 
Burke's  investigations  of  "  radiobes  " 
have  already  been  summarized  in  these  pages. 
The  latest  contribution  to  the  discussion  is  a 
paper  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby  in  the  July 
Harper's.  In  this  paper  the  writer  maintains 
that  Professor  Burke  has  told  us  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  origin  of  life  because,  in 
the  first  place,  his  experiments  offer  no  cor- 
respondence at  all  to  the  conditions  which 
must  have  obtained  on  this  planet  "  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years  ago,  when  its  temperature 
became  low  enough  to  permit  of  the  exist- 
ence of  water  in  liquid  form  and  the  forma- 
tion of  those  first  entities  which  correspond 
to  what  we  are  pleased  to  distinguish  as  living 
matter." 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  evidence,  though 
the  likelihood  of  it  cannot  be  entirely  excluded,  that 
salts  of  radium  were  present  upon  this  cooling  earth 
of  aeons  ago  in  Any  proportion  comparable  to  that 
of  the  radium  in  Mr.  Burke's  test  tubes.  More  im- 
portant still,  it  is  evident  that  even  should  Mr.  Burke 
carry  out  his  proposal  to  prepare  tubes  of  sterilized 
gelatine  inoculated  with  sterilized  earth,  and  have 
them  examined  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  thousand 
years,  and  even  should  these  tubes  display  to  pos- 
terity living  organisms  generated  by  the  influence 
of  the  radio-active,  earth  upon  the  beef  gelatine  the 
experiment  would  still  leave  men  unsatisfied.  Its 
success  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  the 
past,  and  would  not  explain  the  origin  of  life  in  the 
present,  if  we  assume  that  spontaneous  generation 
is  no  myth,  but  is  constantly  occurring  everywhere 
to-day.  His  experiment  would  be  irrelevant,  since 
not  only  the  experimenter,  but  also  his  beef  gela- 
tine, are  themselves  products  of  life.    This  most  se- 


rious criticism  cannot  be  met  by  the  argument  that 
chemists  can  now  build  up  substances  not  dissimilar 
to  beef  gelatine  by  laboratory  manipulation  of  their 
very  elements,  for  there  were  neither  laboratories 
nor  chemists  upon  the  earth  ten  thousand,  let  alone 
five  hundred  million,  years  ago  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
processes  by  which  chemists,  in  defiance  of  the  old 
vitalism  which  asserted  that  organic  compounds 
can  be  formed  only  by  the  action  of  living  matter, 
succeed  in  synthesizing  artificial  albumens  differ  as 
the  poles  from  the  methods  by  which  these  organic 
compounds  are  built  up  by  that  wisest  and  oldest  of 
chemists,  living  protoplasm. 

CONTINUITY  IN  NATURE. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  Mr. 
Burke,  even  though  the  utmost  be  conceded  to  him, 
— far  more,  indeed,  than  he  claims  for  himself, — has 
not  demonstrated  or  explained  the  origin  of  life. 
What  he  has  accomplished,  however,  is  signal 
enough, — he  has  gone  far  to  show  that  spontaneous 
generation  occurs  in  the  world  to-day,  as  Dr.  Charl- 
ton Bastian  has  maintained  for  a  third  of  a  century 
in  the  teeth  of  universal  opposition.  And  he  has 
given  us  in  radiobes  an  illustration  of  entities, — I  do 
not  know,  indeed,  why  I  should  not  call  them  or- 
ganisms,—which  serve  to  demonstrate  the  essential 
continuity  between  inorganic  and  organic  nature, 
a  continuity  denial  of  which  is  denial  of  the  mean- 
ing, the  lesson,  of  all  the  knowledge  that  man  has 
accumulated  since  he  began  to  think.  Hence,  I 
maintain  that  life  must  be  looked  upon,  henceforth, 
as  a  relative  term,  and  I  will  maintain,  further, 
that  whoso  believes  the  universe  to  be  a  universe  in- 
deed and  no  multiverse  must  think  with  me. 

It  must  surely  be  evident  that  since  the  discovery 
of  radium  and  radio-activity  the  problem  of  life  has 
definitely  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  There  seems 
to  be  scarcely  any  department  of  natural  inquiry 
wherein  we  may  not  fitly  speak  of  radium  the  re- 
vealer. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Biographical  Sketches.  —  Three  character 
sketches  of  Speaker  Cannon  appear  in  the  July  mag- 
azines. The  most  elaborate  of  these  is  the  article  by 
James  Creelman,  entitled  "  America  at  Flood  Tide," 
in  Pearson's.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Creelman's  charac- 
teristically clever  pen  pictures  of  a  most  engaging 
personality.  Briefer  sketches  are  contributed  to 
Munsey's  and  Appleton's  by  Allen  D.  Albert, 
Jr.,  and  Richard  Weigh tnian,  respectively.— "  The 
Strange  Case  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Jules 
Simoneau"  is  related  in  the  CenPury  Magazine  by 
Julia  Scott  Vrooman.  Simoneau  was  the  old  French 
restaurant-keeper  of  Monterey  with  whom  Steven- 
son struck  up  a  lifelong  friendship.  The  Century 
writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  Siruo 
neau's  letters  from  Stevenson,  and,  best  of  all,  to 
Simoneau  himself,  who  was  full  of  reminiscences  of 
his  distinguished  friend.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  article  is  the  glimpse  that  it  reveals  of 
this  optimistic  old  Frenchman. — Writing  in  the 
magazine  number  of  the  Outlook  for  July,  Mary 
Bronson  Hartt  gives  much  information  about  Haa- 
kon VIL,  the  new  King  of  Norway.— In  "The  Story 
of  Life  Insurance"  now  running  in  McClure's, 
Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  writes,  this  month,  of 
the-  founder  of  the  Equitable,  Henry  B.  Hyde. — 
The  July  installment  of  the  Cosmopolitan's  series 
on  "The  Treason  of  the  Senate,"  by  David  Graham 
Phillips,  is  devoted  to  Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas, 
the  first  of  the  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  illumined  by  Mr.  Phillips1  limelight.— Among 
the  characters  of  American  history  that  receive 
fresh  magazine  treatment  in  the  July  numbers 
are  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  story  is  related  by  Al- 
fred Henry  Lewis  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  and  General 
Henry  Lee,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  vivacious  sketch  by 
Lynn  Tew  Sprague,  in  Outing— A  pleasing  bit  of 
autobiography  is  the  paper  entitled  "What  Life 
Means  to  Me,"  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan. —  A  graceful  tribute  to  William  Dean 
Ho  wells,  the  novelist,  by  his  old  friend  Mark  Twain, 
appears  in  the  July  Harper's. 

History  in  the  Making.— A  vivid  description 
of  the  opening  of  the  Russian  Duma  is  contributed 
to  Everybody's  Magazine  for  July  by  Vance  Thomp- 
son.—Mr.  John  Foster  Carr's  sixth  paper  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  in  the  Outlook,  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  civil  administration.— Agnes  P.  Mahony, 
writing  in  Appleton's  Magazine,  describes  "Libe- 
ria: An  Example  of  Negro  Self-Government."— In 
the  anonymous  "Autobiography  of  a  Southerner 
Since  the  Civil  War,"  which  appears  in  the  Atlantic 
for  July,  much  light  is  thrown  on  post-bellum  con- 
ditions in  the  South,  and  the  sure  touch  of  the  writer 
indicates  the  genuinely  Southern  origin  of  these  en- 
tertaining reminiscences.— In  an  article  contributed 
to  Harper's,  Bishop  Talbot,  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 


pal Church,  relates  certain  of  his  Western  experi- 
ences which  have  a  distinctly  human  interest.— In 
the  series  entitled  "The  Builders,"  in  Outing,  Ralph 
D.  Paine  deals  in  the  July  number  with  "The  Men 
of  the  Untamed  Desert."— Mr.  Henry  Anderson  Laf- 
ler's  account  of  his  own  observations  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  is  given  in  McClure% 
under  the  title  "  My  Sixty  Sleepless  Hours."  In  the 
American  Magazine  (formerly  Leslie's),  Julian 
Willard  Heiburn  writes  of  the  spirit  that  animates 
the  surviving  San  Francisco. 

Economic  and  Industrial  Topics.— The  July 
installment  of  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson's  very  inter- 
esting serial  on  "The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in 
America"  describes  the  exploits  of  the  Carnegie 
Company  under  H.  C.  Frick.— In  the  American 
Magazine,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Webster  continues  his  ex- 
position of  the  financial  problems  related  to  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  South.  The  question  of  crop  esti- 
mates and  their  effect  on  speculation  is  ably  dis- 
cussed.—"Our  Unelastic  Currency"  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  George  von  L.  Meyer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  July.— A  second  article  on  "  Bucket- 
Shop  Sharks"  is  contributed  to  Everybody's  by 
Merrill  A.  Teague.— John  L.  Cowan  writes  enthu- 
siastically in  the  Century  concerning  "Dry  Farm- 
ing—The Hope  of  the  West,"  as  opposed  to  irriga- 
tion.—A  novel  and  suggestive  line  of  treatment  is 
followed  by  Rene  Bache  in  a  paper  which  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  July  Outing,  under  the  title  "What  an 
Average  Day's  Horse  Racing  Costa"  A  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  various  items  of  cost  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  horse-racing  as  an  American  sport 
under  present  day-conditions  foots  up  to  the  total  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  every 
week-day  during  the  racing  season.  This  includes 
the  cost  of  ticket,  expenses  and  profits  of  book- 
makers, maintenance  of  track  and  park,  expenses  of 
stable-owners,  and  last  and  by  far  the  greatest  item 
of  all,  the  maintenance  of  one  thousand  poolrooms. 
—In  the  American  Magazine,  an  educated  woman 
gives  a  suggestive  account  of  her  own  struggle 
to  support  herself  and  those  dependent  upon  her. 
The  editors  welcome  further  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant problem  of  the  single  woman's  economic 
independence. — In  his  progress  around  the  world, 
Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  has  reached  Japan,  and 
in  the  July  number  of  Everybody's  he  tells  how  the 
wise  men  among  the  Japanese  have  studied  the 
economic  policies  of  other  countries  as  the  basis  for 
a  new  system  of  their  own.  He  shows  how  they  are 
substituting  government  monopolies  for  trusts,  how 
the  Government  is  standing  back  of  tea  stores  in 
American  cities,  and  how  Japanese  markets  are 
being  developed  all  over  the  world.— In  the  Forum 
for  July,  the  department  of  "Applied  Science,"  edited 
by  Henry  Harrison  Suplee,  contains  an  interesting 
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reference  to  the  engineering  difficulties  connected 
with  the  completion  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan, 
Egypt,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
in  earlier  numbers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.  It 
appears  that  an  additional  height  of  six  meters  is 
necessary  if  this  dam  is  to  fulfill  its  intended  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
irrigation  works,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  struc- 
ture will  not  permit  of  such  additional  construction. 
At  any  rate,  Lord  Cromer's  recent  report  maintains 
a  discreet  silence  on  this  subject. 

Social    and   Political   Discussions.  —  "The 

Social  Unrest"  is  the  subject  of  a  symposium  in  the 
Cosmopolitan,  in  which  Morris  Hillquit,  Ambrose 


Bierce,  and  Robert  Hunter  participate.— Under  the 
title  "The  Grading  of  Sinners,"  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Ross  utters  a  pointed  protest  in  the  Atlantic  against 
the  modern  confusion  of  ethical  values  in  the  discus- 
sion of  social  facts.— The  question  "Why  Do  the 
Boys  Leave  the  Farm  t "  is  partially  answered  in  the 
Century  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments of  reasons  derived  from  interviews  with  coun- 
try boys  who  have  turned  their  faces  cityward  .—The 
important  part  played  by  Canadians  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  well  brought  out  in  an 
article  contributed  to  Munsetf*  by  Herbert  N.  Cas- 
son.— "The  Waifs  of  a  Great  City"  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  descriptive  article  by  Luellen  Teters 
in  the  Metropolitan  Magazine. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


The   World's   Present   Supply  of  Coal.— 

According  to  some  optimistic  figures  published  in 
the  well-known  German  trade  journal  Stahl  und 
Eisen,  the  coal  deposits  in  Germany  at  present  equal 
280,000,000,000  tons.  This  amount,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  ought  to  last  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand years,  at  least  until  the  year  8000  A.D.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  this  journal,  have 
196,000,000,000  tons,  with  an  annual  consumption 
twice  that  of  Germany.  If  these  figures  are  correct, 
Great  Britain's  supply  would  be  exhausted  in  about 
four  hundred  years.  The  figures  for  Belgium  are 
23,000,000,000  tons;  for  France,  19,000,000,000;  for 
Austria,  17,000,000,000;  and  for  Russia,  40,000,000,000. 
•The  entire  deposits  of  North  America  are  estimated 
by  this  authority  to  be  681  billions  of  tons.  The 
•total  for  all  Europe  this  journal  places  at  TOO  bil- 
lions. The  deposits  in  Asia  are  so  vast  that  even  an 
approximation  is  not  possible.  China  is  supposed 
to  have  inexhaustible  supplies.  Indeed,  some  Ger- 
man scientist  has  estimated  the  deposits  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Shansi  at  1,200,000,000,000  tons.  Siberia  and 
Saghalien  are  also  credited  with  vast  deposits  of  un- 
estimated  extent. 

Prospects  of  Christianity  In  China.— Mr. 

Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  writing  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  is  somewhat  despondent  as  to  the 
chances  of  Christianity  in  China.  He  says:  "The 
conviction  of  sin  and  the  longing  for  salvation  do 
not  enter  into  the  Chinaman's  purview  of  life,  and 
when  we  reflect  that  many  things  which  we  call  sin 
are  virtues  in  his  eyes,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  are 
to  bring  these  things  home  to  him."  He  consoles  us 
by  reflecting  that  "  Chinese  philosophy  and  morality 
are  breaking  down  of  themselves  before  the  impact 
of  materialism,  and  that,  dark  as  the  outlook  has 
been  and  still  is  for  the  spread  of  the  dogmas  of 
Christianity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Christian  men  to  raise  the  Chinese  standard 
at  just  those  points  .where  it  is  lowest,— in  humani- 
tarianism,  respect  for  women,  and  other  respects,— 
will  eventually  win  for  the  religion  which  prompted 
them  a  recognition  which  no  propagandism  could 
attain." 

.      n 

*  Scotland's  Political  Aspirations.  —  Mr.  J. 

W.  Gulland,  M.P.,  remarking  that  Scotland  is  still 


a  nation,  although  the  English  tourist  loves  to  de- 
scribe her,  "in  abbreviated  insult,  as  N.  B.,"  reviews 
(in  the  Independent  Review)  the  principal  Scottish 
problems  before  Parliament  tins  session.  There  is 
the  statue  law  revision  (Scotland)  bill,  repealing  a 
number  of  acts  dating  before  1707,  and  thus  turning 
out  much  that  is  obsolete.  In  a  practical  pro- 
gramme education  must  take  first  place,  and  the 
three  Unionist  Scottish  education  bills  have  cer- 
tainly prepared  the  way  for  a  Liberal  one.  Next 
comes  temperance,  Scotland  being  more  drunken 
than  England,  and  more  willing  to  be  made  sober. 
The  temperance  party,  moreover,  is  very  powerful. 
The  government  is  already  tackling  the  land  prob- 
lems, which  are  highly  complicated,  and  a  select 
committee  Is  discussing  the  taxation  of  land  values. 
Finance,  perhaps,  cries  out  most  loudly  for  simplifi- 
cation. "  Scotsmen  are  all  for  economy ;  but  if 
money  is  going,  they  demand  a  portion."  Govern- 
ment grants  to  Scottish  institutions  are  most  inad- 
equate. The  Euglish  Academy  and  College  of 
Music  get  £1,000;  the  Scottish,  nothing.  The  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  England  gets  £500 ;  the  Scot- 
tish nothing,  and  has,  moreover,  to  pay  a  rent.  At 
present,  adequate  discussion  of  Scottish  business  in 
Parliament  is  impossible ;  and  should  the  Liberal 
Parliament  not  stand  its  trial  well,  Mr.  Gulland 
predicts  a  strong  agitation  for  some  form  of  Scottish 
Home  Rule,  for  which,  of  course,  a  much  better 
case  can  be  made  out  than  for  Irish. 

The  Movement    for  Labor  Inspectors    in 

Itmlj.—L'Umanitaria  (Rome),  the  organ  of  the 
Humanitarian  Society  of  Italy,  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  the  organization  and  intelligent  application  of  a 
system  of  labor  inspectors,  paid  by  the  government, 
who  shall  look  into  the  conditions  in  Italian  fac- 
tories, which  VUmanitaria  declares  are  excessively 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operatives,  especially 
the  women  and  children,  employed  in  large  numbers. 
The  article  calls  attention  to  various  model  factories 
in  America,  where  the  work-rooms  are  made  attrac- 
tive by  plants  and  flowers,  where  the  operatives  have 
a  chance  for  decent  lavatories  with  plenty  of  water 
for  washing  both  their  persons  and  their  clothes, 
where  there  are  libraries  and  social  rooms  attached 
to  the  factory  for  recreation  in  leisure  hours,  and  so- 
cial organizations  of  various  kinds.    The  employers 
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who  tarnish  these  ideal  conditions  do  not  claim 
credit  for  disinterested  motives,  so  the  Italian  jour- 
nal insists,  but  claim  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
good  business  to  keep  their  employees  in  good  phys- 
ical order.  L'Umanitaria  urges  that  the  proposed 
board  of  labor  inspectors  be  made  up  from  all  classes 
aud  ranks  of  people,— not  only  professors,  doctors, 
economists,  etc,  but  ex-factory  hands  who  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  what  life  in  a  factory  really  is. 
There  is,  of  course,  difficulty  in  finding  factory  work- 
ers, even  among  the  most  intelligent,  who  have  suffi- 
cient general  broad  knowledge  of  proper  conditions 
all  over  the  field  to  judge  wisely  of  a  given  problem. 
UUmanit<aria  proposes,  to  supply  this  need,  a 
school  for  factory  inspectors,  where  courses  are  to 
be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
tabor  of  the  Humanitarian  Society,  and  where  gen- 
eral questions  of  legislation  and  practical  economics 
are  to  be  taken  up.  The  titles  of  the  courses  are 
given  at  the  end  of  the  article,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  the  nature  of  the  instruction,  which  is  admirably 
Baited,  not  only  to  Italian  labor  problems,  but  to 
those  of  any  country  where  there  are  many  fac- 
tories. Lectures  began  on  the  15th  of  April,  so  that 
this  is  not  only  a  project,  but  an  accepted  fact. 

The  Medicine  of  Our  Great-Grandfathers. 

—An  article  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  IS  ItalUi 
Moderna  (Rome)  brings  home  in  a  startling  manner 
the  really  extremely  recent  development  of  medicine 
as  a  science.  The  author,  Dr.  Yidi,  has  gathered 
together  in  a  long  and  elaborate  monograph  some  of 
the  remedies  in  use,  not  only  during  the  Dark  Ages, 
but  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Many  of  them 
are  too  grotesquely  revolting  to  mention,  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  read  of  the  immense  and  dark  igno- 
rance of  doctors  in  periods  otherwise  enlightened. 
France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  great 
Louis,  was  scarcely  more  advanced  in  this  respect 
than  in  the  most  benighted  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Moliere's  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  profession 
can  be  understood  readily  on  reading  this  account  of 
the  medical  practices  of  that  day.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  surprising  than  the  blind  belief  iu  these 
absurd  remedies  of  men  otherwise  intelligent  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  posterity  as  giants  of  the 
intellect.  All  parts  of  the  human  body  were  thought 
to  possess  great  medicinal  powers.  As  late  as  the 
seventeenth  century  the  fat  from  human  bodies  was 
greatly  sought  after  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Vidi  says  this  is  still  true  of  remote  re- 
gions of  Italy.  A  French  historian  says  that  after 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  people  of  Lyons 
threw  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  Protestants  i  n  to  the 
river,  "with  the  exception  of  the  fattest,  which  were 
reserved  to  extract  the  fat  from  them."  Iu  the  cen- 
tury which  held  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  Descartes 
one  of  the  fixed  convictions  of  doctors  was  that  hu- 
man or  dogs'  brains,  dried  and  pulverized,  were  a 
sovereign  cure  for  many  diseases,  chief  among  them 
being  epilepsy.  If  brains  covered  with  green  mold 
could  be  obtained,  the  pharmacist's  fortune  was 
made,  for  this  could  be  sold  for  fabulous  sums.  Parts 
of  Egyptian  mummies  were  iu  great  demand,  and  all 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rank  carried  constantly 
with  them,  in  case  of  accident,  mummy  dust  ground 
*P  with  rhubarb.  This  fashion  became  so  univer- 
8*1  that  real  authentic  mummies  could  not  supply 


the  market,  and  there  grew  up  a  lively  trade  in 
making  and  selling  false  mummies.  Wax  from  the 
human  ear  restored  defective  eyesight.  Earache  was 
cured  by  ground  dogs1  teeth.  The  liver  of  a  lizard 
was  excellent  for  toothache.  Flagellation  was  in 
great  favor  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  since  it 
was  in  1606  that  a  famous  and  learned  German  doc- 
tor wrote  a  long  work  recommending  flagellation  as 
a  cure  for  every  known  ill.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
constantly  that  these  grotesque  stories  are  not  of 
remote,  dark  ages,  but  of  periods  noted  for  their  en- 
lightenment in  other  ways.  The  story  of  the  discov- 
ery and  rapid  popularization  of  quinine  and  ipecac 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  of 
great  interest.  These  two  immensely  important 
drugs  were  brought  to  Europe  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  opening  up  of  South  America.  Quinine  was 
first  handled  and  sold  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
was  so  universally  connected  with  them  that  it  was 
everywhere  known  as  Jesuits'  powder.  Helvetius, 
a  famous  Dutch  physician,  made  a  fortune  of  several 
millions  out  of  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  ipecac 
granted  him  by  Louis  XIV.  for  curing  his  daughter. 
The  appearance  of  these  new  and  powerful  drugs  of 
prompt  and  unvarying  action  was  greeted  with  the 
same  widespread  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  in  our 
day  greets  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  or  radium. 
With  their  use  begins  the  real  development  of  medi- 
cine as  a  science. 

Literary  Possibilities  of  English  in  India. 

—At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  British  Society  of  Au- 
thors, Lord  Curzon,  late  Viceroy  of  India,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  possibilities  of  English  literature  in  India, 
said,  according  to  the  Quardian  (London) :  "  At  pres- 
ent it  is  supposed  that  little  over  1,000,000  men,  in- 
cluding Europeans  and  Eurasians,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000,000,  can  read  and  write  English.  But 
the  number  will  constantly  increase,  and  India  will 
almost  certainly  produce  in  the  future  its  own  great 
writers  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  We  laugh 
at  the  rhetoric  of  the  'Baboos' ;  but,  as  Lord  Cur- 
zon said,  their  mistakes  are  not  so  astonishing; as  the 
wonderful  proficiency  they  attain  in  a  foreign  tongue 
that  differs  from  their  own  to  an  extent  that  those 
who  know  only  the  speech  of  western  Europe  can 
hardly  conceive.  Whatever  the  political  destiny  of 
the  English  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
imperial  future  of  the  English  language,  or  as  to 
the  wonderful  variety  of  poetic,  historic,  philosophic, 
work  that  it  has  yet  to  evolve.  Will  England  re- 
main the  Attica  of  that  new  Hellenism,  or  will 
haply  the  dialect  of  Benares  be  held  the  purer  idiom, 
say  in  the  tweuty-fif  th  century  t n 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Italy.— An  article  in  La 
Rassegna  Nazlonale,  by  Soloue  Monti,  treats  the 
question  of  the  right  of  women  to  vote  from  a  very 
advanced  and  liberal  point  of  view,  affirming,  as  do 
so  many  American  writers,  that  as  they  have  a 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  nation  they  should  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  its  government.  The  question  of 
woman  suffrage  is  being  agitated  more  and  more  in 
Italy,  although  so  free  and  radical  au  article  as  this 
is  rare.  It  is  of  value  as  showing  that  ideas  on  this 
subject  are  changing  in  the  most  conservative  of 
European  nations, — the  most  conservative,  that  is, 
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in  matters  of  social  and  personal  condition.  Sign  or 
Monti  goes  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question, 
which  have  become  so  familiar  to  American  readers, 
with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  and  treats  the 
whole  matter  in  a  direct  and  unsentimental  manner. 
A  woman  writer,  Laura  Gapallo,  wrote  an  article 
against  woman  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  "  A  few 
intelligent  and  forceful  women  would  lead  the  mob  of 
feebler  ones,  uncertain  of  their  opinions,  and  ready 
to  submit  to  authority.  It  would  not  be  universal 
suffrage,  but  a  form  of  oligarchy."  Monti  does  not 
deny  this,  but  says  it  is  equally  true  of  men.  As  to 
the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  having  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  refined  women,  making  them  masculine 
and  neglectful  of  their  homes,  he„states,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  would 
be  good  for  women  to  vote,  but  whether  they  have, 
as  a  fact,  the  legal  right  to  do  so.  Further,  he  quotes 
Australia  and  several  of  the  United  States,  where 
women  vote  without  thereby  becoming  less  good 
wives  and  mothers.  The  argument  that  women 
should  not  vote  because  they  cannot  go  to  war  he 
answers  by  saying  that  logic  should,  then,  exclude 
the  sick  and  old  men  who  are  incapacitated  for  ac- 
tive service. 

Colonial   Exposition   at   Marseilles.— The 

Nuova  Antologia  publishes  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Colonial  Exposition  at  Marseilles,  a  nota- 
ble indication  of  the  greatly  developing  interest  in 
colonies  which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  European  coun- 
tries. After  the  exposition  of  1900  in  Paris,  the 
great  success  of  the  colonial  section  in  the  Troca- 
dero  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  an  exposition  devoted 
entirely  to  colonies.  In  October,  1902,  the  municipal 
council  of  Marseilles  decided  to  have  the  exposition 
there,  and  since  then  preparations  have  gone  steadily 
on.  At  first  it  was  to  be  a  local  affair,  but  the  recog- 
nition and  patronage  of  the  government  have  made 
it  national.  Marseilles  gave  250,000  francs,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  same  sum.  The  French 
colonies  contributed  a  large  amount,  and  the  sum 
total  rises  to  five  and  a  half  million  francs.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  exposition  not  only 
picturesque,  gay,  and  attractive  to  casual  sightseers, 
many  of  whom  are  expected,  but  of  practical  value 
to  the  colonies  on  the  one  hand  and  to  potential 
colonists  on  the  other.  Near  the  entrance  of  each 
building  is  to  be  placed  an  inscription  giving  a  brief 
but  complete  summary  of  the  natural  advantages 
and  the  state  of  development  of  the  colony  repre- 
sented. Congresses  of  various  kinds  are  to  meet 
and  discuss  questions  of  interest  to  colonial  life  and 
industry. 

Would  Japan  Buy  the  Philippines  If 
Asked?— Ever  since  the  appointment  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor-General Wright,  of  the  Philippines,  to  be 
American  ambassador  to  the  Tokio  government,  it 
has  been  persistently  rumored  in  the  island  empire 
that  he  has  been  empowered  by  Washington  to  treat 
with  the  Japanese  authorities  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Philippines.  A  number  of  the  Japanese  dailies  have 
discussed  the  subject  with  much  earnestness.  The 
Yorodzu  (Tokio),  though  disinclined  to  take  the 
rumor  very  seriously,  believes  that  it  would  be  to 
Japan's  advantage  to  buy  the  islands.  The  Asahi 
(Osaka)  enthusiastically  speaks  of  the  advisability 


of  procuring  the  Philippines,  while  the  NicMrNicM 
(Tokio)  and  the  Kokumtn  (Tokio)  consider  it  Im- 
politic to  discuss  such  a  delicate  question  openly  and 
unreservedly,  asserting,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  that 
Japan  has  no  ambition  for  territorial  expansion  in 
the  direction  of  the  Philippines.  "We  earnestly 
hope,"  says  the  Asahi,  "that  the  current  rumor 
will  prove  to  be  well  founded,  for  Japan  is  able,  we 
believe,  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  rumor,  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  American  states- 
men and  publicists  are  awakening  to  the  unadvisa- 
bility  of  following  the  guidance  of  imperialism.  The 
United  States  is  yet  young  and  inexperienced  as  a 
nation.  Quite  naturally,  her  merits  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  gross  blunders.  The  liberation  of  Cuba, 
the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Panama  republic  add  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  foreign  policy  of  America ;  but  the 
an  nexation  of  the  Philippine  archipelago  is  decidedly 
a  failure,  being  neither  in  consonance  with  her  tra- 
ditional policy  nor  impelled  by  political  or  economic 
necessity.*'  The  Asahi  thinks  that  should  Japan 
take  care  of  the  Philippines  the  United  States  would 
be  enabled  to  bend  her  energy  to  the  promotion  of 
her  interests  in  China. 

An  Artificial  Man.— Oi  late,  says  a  writer  in 
L*  Illustration  (Paris),  a  German  has  invented  a  me- 
chanical man  made  of  wheels  and  springs,  which 
enable  it  to  walk,  write,  and  ride  a  bicycle.  All  that 
it  lacks  is  speech  and  hearing.  The  inventor  has 
named  his  androlde  "  Enigmarelle."  It  is  about  six 
feet  tall,  and  contains  805  compartments  and  7 
motors.  Forty-five  accumulators,  or  84  volts,  work 
the  "wheels  within  wheels n  that  empower  the 
androlde  for  work.  The  "Enigmarelle"  is  kept  in 
equilibrium  by  an  apparatus  copied  by  the  inventor 
from  the  semicircular  canals  of  the  human  ear. 
Tubes  containing  mercury  vary  their  position  with 
the  androlde's  change  of  attitude.  The  phys- 
ical arrangement  which  suggested  the  mechan- 
ism to  the  inventor  is  our  organ  of  the  sense  of 
space.  The  result  of  the  inventor's  imitation  is  an 
arrangement  establishing  a  rupture  of  electric 
currents,  which  act  on  the  many  wheels  and  defi- 
nitely restore  equilibrium.  The  movements  of 
walking  are  regulated  by  the  same  arrangement, 
and  another  arrangement  enables  "  Enigmarelle n 
to  write  his  name.  That  is  his  star  feat.  The  an- 
drolde has  been  exhibited  in  Berlin,  and  the  whole 
world  will  see  it  in  time.  But  it  is  misnamed, — 
there  is  no  enigma  in  it.  It  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism.  The  inventor  is  Fred- 
erick Ireland. 

Electrocnltnre.— At  different  times  the  illus- 
trated Umschau  (Frankfort-on-Maln)  has  reported 
facts  about  uelectroculture"  experiments  to  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  the  soil  through  artificially 
produced  electricity  or  by  gathering  the  electricity 
of  the  earth.  Especially  the  natural  philosopher 
Lemstroem,  of  Helsingfors,  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting  on  this  subject.  Recently  Dr.  R. 
Loewenherz,  of  Berlin,  has  taken  up  these  experi- 
ments, and  his  first  efforts  were  to  furnish  a  stronger 
scientific  foundation,  because  of  the  reproach  against 
the  result  of  Mr.  Lemstroem's  experiments  being 
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merely  accidental  and  not  sufficiently  proved.  The 
first  thing  necessary  to  ascertain  some  measure  of 
success  was,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  influence 
of  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  of  weather  and  light,  and, 
further,  to  pay  attention  to  the  electric  currents  in 
the  soil.  Furthermore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
as  the  first  and  most  important  foundation  of  these 
experiments  to  work  with  currents  that  were  exactly 
measured,  a  circumstance  evidently  neglected  by 
Lemstroem,  and  later  on  by  Pringsheim.  Now,  the 
very  first  experiments  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
teresting fact.  Loewenherz  intended  to  test  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electric  currents  upon  seeds  and  the 
germinating  process,  and  he  used  for  this  purpose 
flower-pots,  each  containing  twenty-five  barley- 
grains,  which  he  put  entirely  even  and  regularly  in 
five  rows.  If  he  permitted  the  current  to  pass  in  a 
rectangular  way  with  the  axis  of  the  seeds  through 
the  soil,  no  influence  at  all  was  perceptible ;  there 
was  a  great  difference,  however,  when  he  fixed  the 
pole  plate  so  that  the  current  ran  through  the  seeds 
lengthwise.  Then  the  current  exercised  a  very  un- 
favorable influence,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  almost 
all  the  seeds  were  destroyed ;  especially  was  this  the 
case  when  the  positive  pole  plate  was  fixed  toward 
the  opening  points  of  the  seeds.  When  the  nega- 
tive pole  plate  was  fixed  that  way  only  one-half  of 
the  seeds  were  destroyed.  A  change  every  twelve 
hours  in  the  direction  of  the  current  showed  no 
benefit  whatever,  but  the  oftener  the  current  was 
changed  the  more  favorable  its  influence  seemed  to 
be.  The  seed  developed  quite  normally  when  the 
current  was  changed  twice  every  minute,  and  later 
on  a  very  beneficial  influence  was  observed. 

The  British  liberal  Cabinet  and  the  An- 
glo-Japaneee  Alliance.— When  the  last  general 
election  in  England  resulted  in  the  installation  of  a 
Liberal  ministry  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  was  shown 
in  the  Mikado's  empire  in  regard  to  the  possible  at- 
iude  of  the  new  cabinet  toward  the  Far  Eastern 
situation.  Although  the  Campbell-Bannerman  cab- 
inet declared  its  intention  to  adhere  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  its  predecessor,  its  sentiment  toward  Japan, 
it  was  feared,  could  not  but  be  different  from  that 
of  the  former  cabinet.  Contrary  to  this  generally 
prevailing  pessimism,  Dr.  S.  Tachi,  in  his  article  in 
the  Japanese  semi-monthly  the  Qaiko-jiho,  voices 
rather  an  optimistic  opinion  of  the  situation.  Re- 
viewing .the  traditional  principle  of  the  Liberal 
party,  Dr.  Tachi  says:  "It  is  not  just  to  surmise, 
from  the  political  doctrine  of  the  Liberal  party,  that 
the  present  cabinet  is  but  half-hearted  in  adhering 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of 
alliance. n  No  view  is  more  superficial,  according  to 
this  scholar,  than  regarding  all  Liberals  as  advocates 
of  doctrinaire  anti-  imperialism.  Dr.  Tachi,  while 
admitting  that  there  are  among  the  Liberals  a  num- 
ber of  Radicals,  nevertheless  believes  that  the  views 
of  such  Radicals  do  not  represent  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  party.  "The  Liberal  Imperialists,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Rosebery,  though  still  professing 
allegiance  to  Liberalism,  are  in  fact  ardent  advo- 
cates of  imperialism,  striving  to  modify  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  the  Liberal  party  in  accordance  with 
the  new  needs  of  the  times.  It  was  Lord  Rosebery 
who,  as  foreign  minister,  some  ten  years  ago,  first 
recognized  the  real  strength  of  Japan  and  the  exist- 


ence of  common  interests  between  the  two  insular 
powers.  When  Russia,  in  complicity  with  France 
and  Germany,  robbed  us  of  the  Liao-tung  peninsula, 
Lord  Rosebery  assumed  toward  us  a  distinctly 
friendly  attitude.  It  was  also  he  who  led  the  West- 
ern powers  in  abolishing  extraterritoriality  in  Japan 
by  the  revision  of  an  iniquitous  treaty.  If  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery  is  not  directly  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  he  must  be 
credited  with  having  paved  the  way  toward  this  for- 
tunate consummation.  Although  he  himself  occu- 
pies no  portfolio  in  the  new  cabinet,  the  Liberal 
Imperialists  are  represented  in  several .  important 
portfolios.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  present  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  maintains  the  same  diplomatic 
policy  as  Lord  Rosebery,  having  occupied  the  post  of 
undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs  from  1802  to  1896, 
when  the  latter  was  foreign  minister.  From  these 
facts  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  new  ministry  will 
not  fail  to  respect  not  only  the  letter  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance,  but  also  its  spirit."  So  long  as 
the  present  public  opinion  in  England  does  not 
change,  the  British  Government,  whatever  party  it 
may  represent,  will,  Dr.  Tachi  believes,  abide  by  the 
alliance. 

The  Personality  of  Michelangelo.— A  char- 
acter sketch  of  the  great  Italian  artist  appears  in 
the  Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Romain  Holland,  the 
writer,  describes  the  artist  as  a  man  of  medium 
height,  with  broad  shoulders  and  strong  muscles. 
In  his  physiognomy  sadness  and  indecision  pre- 
dominated. No  man  was  ever  such  a  prey  to  genius. 
His  life  was  a  frenetic  exultation  in  a  body  and  a 
soul  too  weak  to  contain  it.  He  lived  in  a  continual 
fury.  His  excess  of  force  obliged  him  to  act,  to  act 
incessantly,  without  a  single  hour  of  repose.  He 
wrote:  "I  think  of  nothing  but  work  night  and 
day."  This  unhealthy  need  of  activity  degenerated 
into  a  mania.  When  he  was  to  make  a  monument 
he  would  lose  years  in  choosing  his  materials  and 
in  constructing  routes  for  the  transport  of  them. 
He  would  be  engineer  and  everything.  He  did  not 
allow  himself  time  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  He  com- 
plained of  poverty,  and  yet  died  a  rich  man,  owning 
six  houses  and  lands.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
had  many  serious  illnesses,  and  that  at  forty-two  he 
was  an  old  man.  His  mind  more  than  his  body 
suffered  from  the  life  he  led.  His  pessimism  was 
hereditary,  and  he  had  attacks  of  panic.  Beethoven 
was  sad  owing  to  his  circumstances;  at  heart  he 
was  cheeerful  and  happy.  Michelangelo's  sadness 
was  in  himself  as  much  as  his  need  for  perpetual 
work,  and  it  isolated  him  from  his  fellow-men. 
Tet  he  had  a  tender  heart,  and  he  had  much  to  en- 
dure from  his  family.  His  father  and  three  brothers, 
who  were  always  quarreling  among  themselves, 
were  agreed  on  one  point,— that  Michelangelo  should 
work  for  them  and  supply  them  with  money. 

Can  "Bad  Humor"  Be  Cured  by  Diet?— 

Most  people  have  occasional  outbursts  of  mental  ir- 
ritability, but  few  recognise  the  fact  that  such  out- 
bursts can  be  averted  if  the  subjects  will  follow  a 
treatment.  "  Temper  "  is  simply  a  question  of  over- 
nutrition,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  food  whicn  acts 
unfavorably  upon  the  blood.  There  is  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  V Illustration  (Paris).    The  people 
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who  are  most  subject  to  fits  of  temper,  says  the 
writer,  are  "arthritic*;"  generally  they  are  hard 
workers,— very  active  people  who  seem  to  be  Id  good 
health,  and  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  meat.  From 
time  to  time  they  become  morose,  bitter,  and,  as 
companions,  very  disagreeable ;  and  then  the  people 
who  are  fond  of  them  say  that  they  "have  worked 
too  hard."  Their  real  trouble  is  the  result  of  uric- 
acid  poi souing.  Certaiu  doctors  give  such  subjects 
the  different  bromides,  because  they  "need  some- 
thing to  calm  them."  That  is  malpractice.  Ah  a 
rule,  men  and  women  who  are  subject  to  fits  of 
temper  ueed  nothing  but  a  well-ordered  diet.  They 
should  reduce  the  daily  ration  of  meat  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cut  off  the  whole  supply.  Mrs.  Hart, 
the  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  British  Medical 
J  our  mil }  declared  that  mauy  Englishmen  prove 
that  the  meat  diet  is  abused  in  their  homes— or 
abused  by  them— by  their  outbursts  of  temper. 

At  What  Altitude  Is  the  Atmosphere  Fa- 
tal to  Life?— How  high  in  the  air  cau  a  man  rise 
without  dying?  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  breathe  at  an  atmos- 
pheric altitude  exceeding  8,000  meters, — or,  at  the 
most,  9,000  meters.  It  was  supposed  that  a  man 
would  lose  consciousness  if  he  were  to  be  carried 
about  6,000  meters  into  the  upper  air.  A  writer 
(Henri  de  Parville)  in  Lcs  Annalcs,  of  Paris,  recalls 
the  fact  that  two  aeronauts  out  of  the  three  who 
died  in  the  memorable  ascension  of  the  balloon  "  Ze- 
nith n  lost  their  lives  from  accidents  produced  at  an 
atmospheric  height  of  8,000  and  9,000  meters.  Paul 
Bert  proved  that  repeated  inspiration  of  oxygen 
makes  it  possible  to  avoid  fatal  accidents  in  the 
greater  heights  of  the  air,  and,  three  years  ago, 
Messrs.  Behriug  and  Suring,  at  Strasbourg,  reached 
the  greatest  height  ever  attained— 10,600  meters.  Yet 
they  inhaled  oxygen,  fainted  toward  the  finish  of 
the  ascension,  and  since  then  uo  oue  has  tried  to  go 
higher.  Professor  Mosso,  of  Turin,  experimented 
over  a  theory  concerning  the  cause  of  asphyxiatiou 
at  great  heights,  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  man  must 
respire  oxygen  mingled  with  a  strong  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  if  he  would  successfully  fight  the  dan- 
gers of  the  rarefaction  of  air.  The  theory  was  new, 
and  it  appeared  questionable,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
correct.  A  pupil  of  Professor  Mosso  (named  Agaza- 
rotti)  repeated  the  experiments  made  by  Mosso.  He 
did  not  go  up  in  a  balloon,  but  shut  himself  up  in 
a  bell,  where,  by  means  of  a  pump,  a  gradual  increase 
of  rarefaction  was  produced.  In  the  bell  was  a  faucet 
connecting  with  the  outer  air,  and  all  the  products  of 
respiration  were  pumped  out  of  the  bell.  Agazarotti 
covered  his  face  with  a  mask  furnished  with  two 
valves.  One  of  the  valves  let  out  the  vitiated  air, 
and  the  other  let  in  oxygen  mingled  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  proportions  were :  67  per  cent,  oxygen, 
13  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remainder  azote. 
Within  thirty  minutes  the  air  was  rarefied  to  a  pres- 
sure of  440  millimeters  (which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  Mont  Blanc).  The  ex- 
perimenter felt  nothing  abnormal,  but  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  the  rarefaction  reached  860  millimeters, 
there  were  symptoms  of  asphyxia.  Then  the  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  mixture  was  sent  into  the  bell, 
and  Agazarotti  was  relieved  immediately.    He  then 


fouud  that  he  could  liear  a  pressure  lowered  to  140 
millimeters.  Later,  the  air  was  rare/led  to  Its  mil- 
limeters of  mercury,  and,  said  Agazarotti,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  bell,  '*  I  could  have  resisted  even  a 
greater  rarefactiou,  for  my  memory  was  clear  and 
my  movements  were  normal."  Some  time  after- 
ward, Agazarotti  made  his  third  experiment,  and 
the  rarefaction  produced  corresponded  to  an  altitude 
of  14K  kilometers  (a  kilometer  is  1,006.638*  yards), 
which  exceeded  by  4  kilometers  the  greatest  height 
ever  reached  by  man. 

Is  Chewing-Gum  Really  Beneficial?  — A 

French  scientist,  Dr.  Leon  Meunier,  writing  in  Lcs 
AnnaXes  (Paris)  on  the  habit  of  gum-Utewing,  says: 
"  A  man  must  thoroughly  masticate  his  food  if  he 
aspires  to  digest  well.  Mastication  is  a  very  impor- 
tant physical  function.  Three  successive  digestions 
are  indispensable.  The  first  takes  place  in  the 
mouth  ;  influenced  by  the  ferine  tit  of  saliva,  we  be- 
gin to  digest  amalaceous  substances,  an  operation 
which  is  continued  in  the  stomach.  .  .  .  When  peo- 
ple who  have  hyperchlorhydria,  the  salivary  diges- 
tion is  seriously  affected,  and  the  more  so  when 
nothing  is  done  to  take  up  the  elements  of  saliva." 
Dr.  Meunier  signals  the  utility  of  exciting  the  flow 
of  saliva  in  hyperchlorhydria,  aud  of  artificially  pro- 
ducing a  secretion  of  salivary  ferment.  He  says: 
u  Duriug  a  trip  that  I  made  to  the  United  States  in 
1904  I  was  struck  by  an  empirical  treatment  which 
has  been  employed  by  Americans  many  years  to  fa- 
cilitate stomachic  digestion.  In  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  I  saw  large  number* 
of  people  chewing  a  substance  to  take  the  place  of 
the  vulgar  *quid'  of  tobacco.  That  substance  is 
sold  everywhere  under  the  name  of  *  chewing-gum, ' 
or  *  pepsin  gum.'  I  analyzed  that  gum,  and  found 
that  there  was  not  a  trace  of  pepsin  in  it.  In  nil 
cases  the  gum  was  an  insoluble  aromatized  resin. 
The  gum-chewers  are  'legion,' — one  man  of  every 
two,  and  one  woman  of  every  three,  will  iell  yon 
that  he  or  she  delivers  himself  or  herself  so  ardent- 
ly and  with  such  docile  persistence  to  that  exercise* 
after  every  meal  in  order  to  facilitate  digestion." 
Being  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  the  practice 
of  gum-chewing  is  useful,  Dr.  Meunier  prepared  ;i 
test  gum,— made  of  flavored,  completely  insoluble 
resin,— to  see  if,  by  reason  of  its  agreeable  character, 
it  could  be  utilized  to  engender  a  digestive  saliva 
devoid  of  any  foreign  substance.  Following  are  the 
results  of  his  experiments :  When  the  patient  had 
not  chewed  the  gum  half  an  hour  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  repast  (that  is  to  say,  when  the  amylatic 
phase  is  nearly  over),  from  five  to  thirty  grams  of 
sugary  matter  was  found.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions, when  the  subject  had  chewed  gum,  from  six 
to  thirty-eight  grams  of  soluble  amylaceous  matter 
was  found,  which  proves  that  the  starch  digested, 
estimated  either  in  dextrine  or  in  amylaceous  solu- 
ble matter,  is  superior  when  the  digester  has  chewed 
gum.  Generally  speaking,  saliva  dilutes  the  food  in 
the  stomach,  and  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  mat- 
ter gains  50  per  cent,  by  the  actiou  of  the  gum— or 
by  the  action  of  chewing  the  gum.  So  we  may  con- 
clude that  gum-juice  judiciously  chewed  empirically 
exercises  a  real  therapeutic  action  on  the  stomachic 
digestion.  "The  Americans  are  right;  when  the 
salivary  function  is  weak,  let  us  chew." 
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HI3TORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

A  NUMBER  of  volumes  on  exploration  and  biog- 
raphy dealing  with  the  early  history  of  the 
American  continents,  North  and  South,  have  recent- 
ly been  issued,  two  of  which  are  noteworthy.  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Ober's  "Pizarro*'  is  the  latest  issue  in 
the  series  of  "  Heroes  of  American  History  "  which  is 
being  brought  out  by  the  Harpers.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  remarkable  man  and  his  remarkable  achievement. 
The  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  is  bound  up  in  the  personality  of  the  Spanish 
soldier,  whose  personality  Mr.  Ober  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  vividly  before  the  reader.  A  good  deal 
of  information  hitherto  only  accessible  in  bulky  his- 
tories has  been  condensed  and  made  entertaining  in 
this  volume,  which  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
views.  Mr.  Charles  Morris'  volume,  *'  Heroes  of  Dis- 
covery in  America "  (Lippincott),  lays  emphasis  on 
the  note  of  heroism.  It  treats  of  the  European  ex- 
plorers and  navigators,  from  Leif  the  Lucky  to  Sir 
John  Franklin.    This  volume  is  also  illustrated. 

Elias  P.  Fordham's  "  Personal  Narrative  of  Trav- 
els in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Kentucky ;  and  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Illinois  Territory  :  1817-1818"  has  been  published  in 
Cleveland  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.  This 
interesting  work  has  been  edited  by  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  who  gives  an  introductory  account  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Fordham  was  a  young  Englishman  of  ex- 
cellent education  who  assisted  Morris  Birkbeck  in 
establishing  his  Illinois  settlement.  The  volume 
contains  much  new  material  on  the  local  history  of 
the  region  over  which  Fordham's  travels  extended. 

John  W.  Audubon,  son  of  the  famous  ornitholo- 
gist, was  a  member  of  Colonel  Webb's  California 
expedition  in  1840.  The  manuscript  record  of  his 
trip  from  New  York  to  Texas  and  the  overland 
journey  through  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  the  gold 
fields  of  California,  has  just  been  published  (Cleve- 
land :  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company).  The  volume 
is  prefaced  by  a  biographical  memoir  contributed  by 
Audubon's  daughter,  Maria  R.  Audubon,  together 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hodder,  of 
the  University  of  Kansas.  The  difficulties  of  an  over- 
land journey  to  California  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  are  well  described  in  this  journal,  which  also 
throws  much  light  on  the  interesting  years  imme- 
diately followiug  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

M.  Eugene  Aubin's  "  Morocco  of  To-day  "(pub- 
lished by  Dent,  in  London,  and  imported  by  the  but- 
tons) is  a  scholarly  work  which  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  It  is  the  result  of  almost  a  year's 
sojourn  in  Morocco,  and  was  originally  published  in 
a  series  of  letters  in  the  Journal  des  Dibate,  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  and 
the  Renaissance  Latine.  M.  Aubin  finds  that 
France  has  not  taken  full  advantage  of  her  opportu- 
nities, political  and  commercial,  in  the  Moorish 
Empire. 


rLAVIUS  JOSBPHUS. 

(From  an  old  print.) 

A  complete  edition  of  Joseph  us  (in  all,  990  pages), 
with  notes  and  index,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Routiedge,  of  London,  and  imported  by  the  Buttons. 
It  appears  as  "  The  Works  of  Flavius  Josephus,"  the 
translation  being  by  William  Whiston  and  the  edit- 
ing by  Dr.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

"  Lord  Curzon  in  India  "  (Macmillan)  is  a  selection 
from  the  English  statesman's  speeches  as  viceroy 
and  governor-general  in  India  from  1898  to  1906.  It 
is  supplied  with  a  frontispiece  portrait,  with  ex- 
planatory notes  and  an  index,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction by  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I. 

Another  of  the  beautiful  series  of  books  on  famous 
historical  places,  illustrated  in  color,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Blacks,  of  London  (Macmillan,  New  York). 
We  have  already  noticed  those  on  "Ireland"  and 
"  Bruges  and  West  Flanders."  The  present  one  is 
entitled  "  Greece."  The  country  is  described  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  M'Clymont,  and  the  colored  illustrations 
reproduced  from  the  printings  by  John  Fulley  Love. 
There  are  seventy-five  colored  plates,  with  a  sketch 
map  of  Greece,  and  an  index  at  the  end. 

**  A  Modern  Slavery  "  is  the  startlingly  suggestive 
title  of  a  book  by  Henry  W.  Nevinsou,  the  traveler 
and  explorer  (Harpers).  This  book  describes  a 
journey  taken  by  the  author  in  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Angola  (West  Central  Africa)  and  in 
the  Portuguese  islands  of  San  Thome  and  Principe 
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during  the  years  1904  and  1905.  Mr.  Nevinson  made 
this  journey  uuder  great  difficulties,  much  of  the 
time  suffering  from  illness,  and  was  compelled  to 
keep  the  object  of  his  travels  secret.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think 
that  slavery  as  a 
recognized  institu- 
tion has  disap- 
peared, but  Mr. 
Ne Vinson's  revela- 
tions make  it  clear 
that  it  is  only  the 
name  that  has  been 
abolished.  The 
condition  itself 
persists,  and  shows 
few  signs  of  deca- 
dence. It  may  be 
partially  concealed 
and  modified  un- 
der forms  of  law, 

but  it  is  slavery  hbnry  w.  nkvtnson. 

still,  and  traffic 
in  human  beings  is  quite  as  odious  as  it  ever  was. 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  George  Jacob  Holyoake's 
"History  of  Cooperation,"  in  two  volumes  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.),  with  a  preface  signed  by  the  vener- 
able author  just  before  his  death,  has  recently  ap- 
peared. This  work  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
standard  account  of  the  cooperative  experiments  of 
the  past  century  in  England,  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  participant.  Mr.  Holyoake  had  a  re- 
markably extensive  acquaintance  with  persons  who 
had  to  do  with  the  founding  and  direction  of  these 
experiments,  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  had 
amassed  a  unique  collection  of  the  literature  of  Eng- 
lish cooperation.  The  third  part  of  the  work  brings 
the  history  down  to  the  present  year. 

Lieut. -Col.  George  A.  Bruce  has  compiled  the 
Civil  War  records  of  the  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.).  This  regiment  served  throughout  the 
war,  standing  fifth  on  the  roll  of  those  which  suf- 
fered the  heaviest  losses,  and,  because  it  was  largely 
officered  by  young  men  fresh  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, was  popularly  known  as  the  Harvard  Regi- 
ment. Its  roll  of  officers  contains  the  names  of 
many  men  eminent  in  the  public  life  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Henry  W.  Elson's  "School  History  of  the  United 
States"  (Macmillan)  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  have  given  popularity  to  the  author's  larger 
works,  published  by  the  Review  of  Reviews  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Elson  writes  entertainingly  on  topics  of 
real  interest  in  our  colonial  and  national  history. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  writers  of 
school  text-books  in  this  department  of  learning. 
Mr.  Elson  has  shown  us  how  a  history  may  be  made 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  growth  and  spirit  of  American  life  as  ex- 
pressed in  literature  are  shown  very  graphically  in 
Dr.  Augustus  White  Long's  (Princeton)  collection 
of  "American  Poems,  1776-1900,"  which  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  American  Book  Company. 

"  On  the  Spanish  Main  "  (Macmillan),  with  twenty 
illustrations  and  a  map,  is  an  account,  chiefly  in  the 
words  of  the  old  chronicles,  although  edited  by  John 
Mase field  r  of  some  of  the  more  famous  English  forays 


on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  "with  a  description  of 
the  buccaneers  and  a  short  account  of  old-time  ships 
and  sailors."  The  illustrations  are  mostly  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints. 

"  French  Blood  in  America,"  by  Lucian,  J.  Foedick 
(Revell),  traces  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
French  Protestant  element  in  American  life.  The 
first  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  rise  of 
religious  reform  in  France  and  the  two  centuries  of 
war  and  persecution  that  killed  off  or  drove  out  of 
France  her  best  class  of  citizens,  permanently 
awakened  her  as  a  nation,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  French  Revolution.  Although  many  of  the 
attempts  to  found  Huguenot  colonies  in  North 
America  ended  in  failure  and  the  whole  number  of 
Huguenot  immigrants  was  relatively  small,  the 
French  Protestant  influence  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  numbers.  A  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the 
men  most  eminent  in  American  history,  from  the 
Revolution  down,  have  been  of  Huguenot  ancestry. 

A  PEW  VOLUMES  OP  BIOGRAPHY. 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  have  brought  out  in  book 
form  u  The  Life  of  a  Star,"  which  is  the  record  of 
the  stage  career  of  Miss  Clara  Morris.  Miss  Morris' 
first  book,  "Life  on  the  Stage,"  was,  she  says, 
"calmly  offered  out  of  boundless  courage  and  per- 
fect ignorance."  In  preparing  this  second  volume, 
the  actress  has  "  learned  enough  of  the  great  pro- 
fession of  letters  to  be  afraid."   Therefore,  she  makes 

all  proper  apologies 
in  her  preface  for 
the  ushreds  and 
patches"  character 
of  the  experiences, 
anecdotes,  and  de- 
scriptions which 
make  up  this  vol- 
ume. Yet  they  are 
full  of  human  inter- 
est, human  pathos, 
and  dramatic  inten- 
sity. Many  of  the 
prominent  people  of 
the  time,  in  politics 
and  commerce  as 
well  as  in  the  arts, 
figure  in  these 
pages,  among  them 
olaba  morris.  Henry  Bergh,  Presi- 

dent Garfield,  Ra- 
chel, "Major"  McKinley,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  the  elder 
Salvini,  and  Dion  Boucicault.  The  volume  is  dedi- 
cated to  "  those  sister  women  who  tasted  sorrow  and 
defeat  before  they  won  success." 

Of  the  making  of  books  about  Tolstoi  there  seems 
to  be  no  end.  The  latest  to  appear  in  English  is  a 
translation  (Volume  I.)  from  the  Russian,  entitled 
"  Leo  Tolstoi,  His  Life  and  Work  "  (Scrlbners).  The 
work  really  consists  of  autobiographical  memoirs, 
letters,  and  a  mass  of  biographical  material  com- 
piled by  Paul  Birukov  and  revised  by  Count  Tolstoi 
himself,  who  has  also  written  an  introduction  to  his 
reminiscences.  The  first  volume  treats  of  the  phi- 
losopher's childhood  and  early  manhood.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  many  portraits  of  famous  Russians,  and 
with  other  views. 

In  the  "English  Men  of  Letters'*  series  (Macmii- 
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lan),  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  has  written  a  volume  on 
Walter  Pater.  This  little  volume  is  the  best  sum- 
mary of  Pater's  life  and  work  we  have  yet  seen.  An 
analysis  of  the  English  stylist's  works  and  a  history 
of  his  career  are  presented  in  a  very  readable  way. 

The  latest  contribution  to  Whitmaniana  is  Mr. 
Edward  Carpenter's  "Days  with  Walt  Whitman " 
(Macmillan).  This  is  a  pleasantly  written  reminis- 
cent book,  in  the  entertaining  style  of  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's other  works.  Two  portraits  of  Whitman  and 
one  of  Emerson  serve  as  illustrations.  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter's personal  acquaintance  with  Whitman  covered 
only  a  few  months  in  1877,  and  again  in  1884. 

Dr.  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard's  "  Italian  Reminis- 
cent Writers  "  (Brentano's)  considers  fourteen  of  the 
modern  Italian  authors  of  fiction,  from  Alexander 
Manzoni  to  Gabriele  d'Annunzio.  The  historical, 
biographical,  and  political  background  against 
which  these  writers  composed  their  reminiscences  is 
painted  by  Dr.  Kennard  with  very  entertaining 
strokes*-  Individualism,  he  says,  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Italian  character  and  of  the  Italian  novel.  D'An- 
nunzio, he  claims,  has  formulated  the  real  tendency 
of  the  Italian  race,— (( the  craving  for  sensuous  beau- 
ty, the  glory  in  pagan  ideals,  whether  expressed  by 
chisel,  brush,  or  pen." 

One  of  the  important  biographies  that  have  re- 
cently come  to  us  from  England  is  the  "  Life  and 
Experiences  of  Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe,"  written 
by  himself  (Macmillan).  The  author's  reputation  in 
this  country  is  confined  to  scientific  circles,  where 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  contemporary 
authorities  on  chemistry.  He  is  now  a  man  of 
seventy-three,  and  in  his  long  life  has  frequently 
taken  part  in  public  affairs.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  and  in  Gladstone's  time  was  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Before  that  he  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  to  which  subject  he  has  all  his  life  given 
much  thought. 

The  seventh  volume  in  "The  Life  and  Writings 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  edited  by  Albert  Henry 
Smyth  (Macmillan),  covers  the  very  important  Rev- 
olutionary  years  1777-79,  during  which  Franklin 
was  actively  employed  in  France  in  the  interest  of 
the  colonies.  As  this  exoellen  t  edition  of  Franklin's 
writings  approaches  completion  its  superiority  over 
all  former  editions  is  increasingly  evident. 

TOPICS  OP  THE  DAY. 

In  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour's  book,  "The  Packers, 
the  Private  Car  Lines,  and  the  People"  (Phila- 
delphia :  Henry  Altemus  Company),  we  have  the 
fullest  statement  of  the  beef  trust's  side  in  the  pri- 
vate-car controversy  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Armour  describes  the  conditions  that 
brought  the  private-car  line  into  existence  and  tells 
what  it  has  done  to  facilitate  traffic  and  improve  the 
business  situation.  Needless  to  say,  his  version  of 
private-car  history  differs  in  several  particulars  from 
that  given  recently  in  some  of  the  magazines.  He 
does  not  stop  with  a  defense  of  this  branch  of  the 
trust's  operations,  but  enters  into  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  trust's  relations  with  the  cattle  trade 
and  closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  much-mooted  points 
of  cleanliness  and  sanitation  in  the  Chicago  stock 
yards.  Although  Mr.  Armour  writes  in  a  rather 
bitter  tone  of  what  he  regards  as  deliberate  attempts 


SIR  HENRY  S.  ROSCOE. 

to  prejudice  the  public  mind  against  the  packers, 
we  venture  to  say  that  his  book  will  have  many 
readers  among  American  business  men  who  have 
been  shocked  by  the  recent  revelations  but  who  hon- 
estly desire  that  full  justice  be  done  to  all  the  in- 
terests involved.  Mr.  Armour  may  not  succeed  in 
convincing  all  of  these  readers,  but  no  appeal  to  the 
American  sense  of  fairness  is  in  vain. 

In  the  "  American  Public  Problems  "  series  (Holt), 
Prof.  George  H.  Haynes  contributes  a  volume  on 
"The  Election  of  Senators."  This  author  shows 
what  the  results  of  our  present  system  of  election 
have  been,  traces  the  growth  of  the  movement  for 
popular  elections,  reviews  in  detail  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the- Constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
and  in  the  concluding  chapter  gives  his  own  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  the  election  of  Senators  directly 
by  the  people  would  have  conspicuous  advantages 
over  the  present  indirect  method.  Dr.  Haynes  looks 
for  the  most  decisive  advantages  of  such  a  change 
in  its  effects,  not  upon  the  federal  government,  but 
upon  the  individual  States.  For,  in  his  opinion,  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  our  State  legislatures  have 
sunk  to  a  comparatively  low  level  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  election  of  federal  Senators,  devolving,  as 
it  does,  upon  members  of  the  State  legislature,  has 
blurred  the  issues  in  State  legislative  campaigns  and 
made  voters  and  representatives  alike  negligent  of 
important  State  interests. 

"  Guarding  a  Great  City  "  is  the  title  of  a  readable 
book  by  ex-Police  Commissioner  William  McAdoo, 
of  New  York  City  (Harpers).  The  unique  sociolog- 
ical conditions  of  the  American  metropolis  are  viv- 
idly described  in  this  volume,  which  has  a  human 
interest  that  places  it  in  a  class  apart  from  the  ordi- 
nary category  of  manuals  and  treatises  on  good  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  McAdoo  writes  clearly  and  fearlessly, 
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as  one  who  has  nothing  to  conceal  from  the  public, 
and  one  is  sometimes  surprised  at  the  apparent  non- 
chalance with  which  he  speaks  of  conditions  in  the 
department  which  was  recently  under  his  control,  in 
which  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  expect  im- 
mediate improvement.  The  book,  however,  does  not 
belong  to  the  once  "  popular  literature  of  exposure." 
Mr.  McAdoo  writes  of  these  things  almost  as  if  they 
were  matters  of  course,  but  his  revelations  tend  to 
heighten  one's  respect  for  the  ability  that  is  re- 
quired in  any  successful  administration  of  the  met- 
ropolitan police. 

In  his  earlier  work,  "  The  Shame  of  the  Cities," 
Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  exposed  certain  phases  of  polit- 
ical corruption  in  a  number  of  leading  American 
municipalities.  His  new  book,  entitled  "  The  Strug- 
gle for  Self -Government"  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.), 
describes  the  movement  in  six  of  our  States  in  the 
direction  of  a  return  to  the  political  cleanliness  of 
former  times.  It  is  the  general  movement  against 
bossism,  of  which  the  elections  of  1905  gave  many 
cheering  indications.  Mr.  Steffens*  account  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  is  full  of 
encouragement  to  friends  of  popular  government  in 
other  States.  Mr.  Steffens  is  not  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  mission  of  civic  reformers  ends  when 
clean  streets  are  secured  in  our  cities,  but  his  at- 
tempts to  trace  American  political  corruption  to  its 
sources  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more 
important  that  the  people  should  have  self-govern- 
ment than  that  they  should  have  merely  "good" 
government  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 

Eight  essays  dealing  with  the  moral  aspects  of 
modern  business  and  law  come  from  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  under  the  title  "Moral  Overstrain." 
The  writer,  Mr.  George  W.  Alger,  who  is  a  New 
York  lawyer,  discusses  "graft,"  the  influence  of  cor- 
porate wealth,  the  irresponsible  use  of  money,  and 
the  man  with  the  "  muck-rake." 

A  little  book  entitled  "  How  to  Buy  Life  Insur- 
ance," by  "  Q.  P."  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  has  been 
written  and  published  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holder, primarily.  It  undertakes  to  free  the  subject 
from  the  technical  obscurities  that  so  frequently 
interfere  with  a  clear  understanding  of  its  elements, 
and  to  give  the  plain  citizen  straightforward  advice 
and  information  as  to  the  various  types  of  policies 
in  the  market  and  the  relative  advantages  of  each. 
It  is  a  helpful  and  suggestive  manual. 

Dr.  John  B.  Huber's  treatise  on  "Consumption  : 
Its  Relation  to  Man  and  His  Civilization,  Its  Pre- 
vention aud  Cure"  (Lippincott)  is  not  a  medical 
text-book,  but  rather  a  sociological  and  humani- 
tarian description  of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
of  our  time.  It  is  interesting  to  physician  and  lay- 
man alike,  but  the  strictly  technical  material  has 
been  arranged  in  the  form  of  appendixes.  The  main 
body  of  the  work  contains  chapters  dealing  with 
modern  methods  of  prevention  and  cure,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  numerous  sanatoria  that  have  been 
established  within  the  past  few  years  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  Unlike  many  works  in  this  field, 
Dr.  Huber's  book  will  be  found  readable,  and  even 
entertaining,  from  cover  to  cover, 

It  did  not  need  the  establishment  of  the  American 
International  Law  Association  to  convince  the  read- 
ing American  public  that  the  general  interest  in  the 


subject  of  international  relations  has  attained  quite 
respectable  proportions  in  this  country.  This  inter- 
est is  attested  by  the  publication  of  a  number  of 

works  on  interna- 
tional law.  One 
of  the  latest  and 
most  ambitious  is 
that  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Maxey,  who  is 
professor  of  inter- 
national law  at 
the  University  of 
WestVirginia. 
This  volume, 
which  is  printed 
by  the  F.  H. 
Thomas  Law 
Book  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  em- 
bodies the  result 
of  Professor  Max- 

PROF.  EDWIN  MAXEY.      ^  ey,g   many    ye&^ 

experience  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  entitled  "  International  Law,  with  Il- 
lustrative Cases."  The  analysis  and  style  are  clear 
and  concise,  and  in  treatment  the  emphasis  is  thrown 
upon  peace  and  neutrality  rather  than  upon  war. 
The  questions  arising  out  of  the  recent  Russo-Jap- 
anese War  are  discussed  freely  and  impartially. 
There  is  also  a  very  complete  chapter  on  contra- 
band. 

"Citizenship  and  the  Schools"  is  the  title  of  a  col- 
lection of  essays  and  addresses  by  Prof.  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  of  Cornell  University  (Holt).  The  subjects 
of  greatest  popular  interest  treated  in  this  volume 
are  training  for  citizenship,  the  making  of  citizens, 
and  the  policy  of  the  state  toward  education.  There 
are  also  suggestive  papers  on  the  social  basis  of  edu- 
cation, the  relation  of  the  public  schools  to  business, 
education  for  commerce  (the  Far  East),  and  free 
speech  in  American  universities  Of  special  inter- 
est to  educationists  are  the  essays  on  "A  Critique  of 
Educational  Values"  and  "School-Book  Legisla- 
tion." Professor  Jenks  is  a  university  professor 
who  has  had,  in  recent  years,  much  experience  in 
practical  administration,  having  served  with  con- 
spicuous ability  on  several  important  governmental 
commissions,  notably  the  international  monetary 
commission  in  the  Far  East. 

President  William  DeWitt  Hyde's  little  book  en- 
titled "The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman" 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  is  an  interpretation  of 
modern  college  ideals,  based  on  twenty  years  of  ob- 
servation from  the  administrative  view-point.  Col- 
lege students  themselves  are  not  the  only  class  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  college  graduates  may  be 
expected  to  become.  The  relations  between  college 
life  and  the  world  of  affairs  are  closer  to-day  than 
ever  before,  and  an  interpretation  like  this  of  Dr. 
Hyde's  is  of  distinctive  value  to  every  broad-minded 
citizen. 

A  very  suggestive  pamphlet  on  German-Ameri- 
can relations  has  been  issued  by  the  Engineering 
Magazine^  being  a  reprint  of  one  of  its  articles  by 
Louis  J.  Magee,on  "  The  American  and  the  German 
*  Peril.' "  It  is  a  thorough  study  of  the  commercial 
and  economic  relations  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen* 
tury  between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
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WORKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book  for  1906  has  just 
come  from  the  press  of  the  Macmillans.  This  is  the 
forty-third  annual  publication,  revised  after  official 
returns,  of  this  most  excellent  manual.  It  is  edited, 
as  formerly,  by  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  member  of  many 
other  geographical  associations,  assisted  by  Mr.  I.  P. 
A.  Renwick.  The  present  edition  is  very  consider- 
ably altered  and  enlarged.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  make  up  the  section  devoted  to  the 
United  States,  each  State  of  the  Union  being  con- 
sidered separately,  and  the  entire  section,  in  the 
edition  for  American  sale,  appearing  first  in  the 
volume.  The  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
Sweden  and  Norway  ;  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  subsequent  events  in  Russia; 
developments  in  the  colonial  empires  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany ;  results  of  the  recent 
election  in  England,  and  other  very  recent  events  of 
world-interest  have  been  given  authoritative  and 
thorough  treatment.  The  statistics  are  brought  up 
to  January  of  the  year  of  publication.  A  number  of 
valuable  maps  are  an  additional  feature  of  interest. 
It  may  seem  ungracious  to  criticise  so  excellent  and 
useful  a  publication  on  a  minor  point.  Magazine 
and  newspaper  editors,  however,  will  be  grateful  if, 
in  future  editions  of  the  Statesman's  Year-Book,  the 
first  names  or  initials  of  statesmen,  diplomats,  and 
public  officials  are  printed.  This  can  very  easily  be 
done,  and  it  is  of  immensely  greater  value  to  be  able 
to  fiud  the  fnll  names  of  German  or  French  func- 
tionaries than  to  read  simply  "Herr"  or  "M.M  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  States- 
man's Year-Book  is  one  of  the  sine  qua  nons  of  the 
editorial  office. 

The  twelfth  and  last  volume  of  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopaedia (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company)  contains  an 
unusual  number  of  articles  of  permanent  interest, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  on  the  Tal- 
mud, theology  (from  the  purely  Jewish  point  of 
view),  typography,  trade-unionism,  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel,  Turkey,  United  States,  Venice,  and 
Israel  Zangwill.  In  connection  with  the  completion 
of  this  great  encyclopaedia  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  twelve  volumes  more  than  150,000  subsid- 
iary subjects  have  been  treated  in  16,006  general  arti- 
cles. To  furnish  this  material  it  is  estimated  that 
75,000  separate  works  were  consulted,  excluding  the 
Biblical,  Talmudic,  and  Apocryphal  books  and  their 
subdivisions. 

WOMAN  AND  THE  FAMILY. 

A  woman's  life-story  which  is  manifestly  genuine 
and  written  with  an  earnest  desire  to  help  others 
is  "  What  Would  You  Have  f  w  which  the  publishers, 
James  H.  West  &  Co.  (Boston),  have  sub-headed 
"  A  Woman's  Confessions. w  In  an  introductory  let- 
ter the  writer  asks  if  she  can  tell  her  friend  her  in- 
nermost thoughts  from  the  days  of  infancy,  through 
a  long  life,  to  final  widowhood.  The  writing  has  the 
human  touch  about  it,  and  it  is  evident  that  her 
experience,  which  might  have  made  her  bitter,  has 
rather  deepened  and  sweetened  her  life.  No  name 
appears  on  the  title-page. 

Holt  &  Co.  have  brought  out  an  attractively  print- 
ed and  illustrated  little  volume  on  "The  Problems 
of  Cahyhooi,"  by  Rachel  Kent  Fits  and  George  Wells 
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•Fitz,  M.D.  The  discussion  is  chiefly  of  the  points 
of  building  a  constitution  and  forming  a  character, 
and  the  subject  is  treated  from  "the  controllable 
aspects  of  child  development."  The  standpoint  is 
that  of  (first)  the  physician,  (second)  the  teacher, 
(third)  the  mother,  and  (fourth)  the  father. 

A  PEW  NATURE  BOOK3. 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  book,  partly  in 
color,  is  Mr.  Ernest  IngersoU's  "The  Life  of  Ani- 
mals "  (Macmillan).  When  Mr.  Ingersoll  writes 
about  animals  he  has  few  superiors  in  clear,  graphic 
description.    Scattered  throughout  the  five  hundred 

and  fifty  pages  of 
this  book  are  the  re- 
sults of  many  new 
observations.  The 
text  is  confined  to 
the  most  familiar 
and  important  class 
of  animals,  the 
mammals. 

A  wonderfully  in- 
teresting, not  to  say 
romantic,  tale  is 
that  told  by  W.  S. 
Harwood  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  "  The 
New  Earth"  (Mac- 
millan), in  which  he 
attempts  a  recital 
of  the  triumphs  of 
modern  agriculture 
in  America.  From  the  scientific  workers  in  the 
various  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  and  on  the  staffs  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  Mr. 
Harwood  has  secured  important  data  concerning 
such  subjects  as  soil-inoculation,  the  enemies  of 
plant  life,  modern  forestry,  modern  dairying,  the 
foods  of  the  new  earth,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
topics  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  farmer. 

"The  Seasons  in  the  Flower  Garden"  is  the  title 
of  a  handbook  of  information  and  instruction  for  the 
amateur  by  Louise  Shelton  (Scribners).  The  book 
was  especially  prepared  for  those  who  have  small 
gardens,  where  space  must  be  economized  if  there  is 
to  be  variety.  Short  directions  are  given  on  plans, 
planting,  and  soil,  but  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  months,  beginning  with 
September,  the  time  for  planning  next  season's  plant- 
ing, and  giving  under  each  month  a  few  introductory 
suggestions  and  a  list  of  its  flowering  plants,  to- 
gether with  practical  hints  for  garden  work  during 
that  month.  In  November,  winter  causes  a  break  in 
the  order,  and  the  record  begins  again  with  March. 
Another  book  by  "  Barbara,"  the  author  of  "  The 
Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife."  The  title  of  the 
new  volume  is  not  less  alluring,— "The  Garden, 
You,  and  I "  (Macmillan).  What  suburbanite  could 
resist  that  invitation  to  a  chat  about  hardy  plant*, 
roses,  lilies,  pinks,  and  rockeries?  There  is  abun- 
dance of  good  advice  here  for  all  amateur  gardeners 
who  will  take  it.  Those  who  read  "Barbara's" 
earlier  book  and  perhaps  wished  for  more  specific 
guidance  on  many  subjects  should  not  fail  to  con- 
sult this  new  and  attractive  enitome  of  garden 
knowledge. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  OP  THE  MONTH. 

"  The  Old  and  the  New  Magis  "  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company),  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evans,  is  a 
scholarly  document,  with  illustrations,  and  an  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  A  portrait  of  Robert 
Houdin  serves  as  the  frontispiece,  and  the  reader 
will  note  the  faces  of  most  of  the  other  historic 
magicians  and  prestidigitateurs  scattered  through- 
out its  pages. 

"Stories  of  India,"  by  Rose  Reinhardt  Anthon, 
is  a  collection  of  moral,  mystical,  and  romantic 
tales  found  in  the  religions  and  folk-lore  of  Hindu- 
stan. It  has  been  issued  by  the  author,  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

The  volume  entitled  "  Enigmas  of  Psychical  Re- 
search,*9 by  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop  (Boston :  Herbert 
B.  Turner  &  Co.),  may  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  author's  earlier  work  on  "  Science  and 
the  Future  Life."  The  present  work  traverses  the 
whole  field  of  the  supernormal.  To  his  discussions 
of  telepathy  and  apparitions  the  author  has  added 
material  on  crystal  gazing,  coincidental  dreams, 
clairvoyance,  and  premonitions,  with  some  illustra- 
tions of  mediumistic  phenomena.  Professor  Hyslop 
distinctly  disclaims  the  purpose  of  quoting  the  vari- 
ous experiences  in  the  work  for  purposes  of  scientific 
proof  of  the  transcendental  world,  but  merely  pre- 
sents these  experiences  as  evidence  of  something 
which  needs  further  investigation.  The  cases  cited 
by  Professor  Hyslop  have  received  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

Two  little  illustrated  volumes  in  a  series  entitled 
"Studies  in  the  Faiths"  (published  by  J.  M.  Dent, 


of   London,    and   imported   by   the   Duttons)   are 
"Buddhism"  and  "Islam,"  by  Annie  H.  Small. 

Another  book  on  the  well-worn  topic  "  How  to 
Look  at  Pictures"  (Putnams)  has  been  prepared, 
with  specimen  illustrations  (reproductions  of  famous 
paintings),  by  Robert  Clermout  Witt. 

A  little  volume   entitled  "Boyville,"  by  John 
Gunckel,  president  of  the  National  Newsboys'  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  is- 
.   sued,  with  illustra- 
l    tions,  by  the  News- 
boys' Association  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.    It 
|    consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  anecdotes  and 
I    experiences  going 
I    to  show  the  possibil- 
ities for  good  and 
progress  in  the  heart 
of   the  city  "new- 
sie."  President 
Roosevelt  has  writ- 
ten a  brief  introduc- 
tion to  the  little 
book. 

The  latest  book 
by  that  charming 
Japanese  author, 
Okakura  Kakuzo,  is  entitled  "The  Book  of  Tea" 
(Fox,  Duffield).  It  is  an  historical  sketch  about  and 
an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  great  drink  which,  ac 
cording  to  this  writer,  began  as  a  medicine  and  grew 
into  a  beverage  a  thousand  years  before  Christ. 


JOHN  GUNCKEL. 
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THE  AMERICAN   GIRL  WHO   BECAME  FIRST  LADY  OF  INDIA. 

(Lady  Curzon,  who  died  on  July  18,  was  of  the  best  type  of  American  girl.  She  was  the  (laughter  of  L.  Z. 
Leiter,  of  Chicago,  and  one  of  a  family  of  four  children.  In  January,  1895,  she  was  married  to  the 
Hon.  George  Nathaniel  Curzon,  who  a  few  mouths  after  his  marriage  l>ecame  British  under-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  and  privy  councilor,  and  in  January,  1899,  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India,  his 
title  of  Baron  Curzon  of  Kedleston  having  been  confirmed  the  preceding  year.  Much  of  Lord 
Curzon's  success  at  Calcutta  and  Simla  has  been  justly  attributed  to  the  tact,  humanity,  and  fine 
womanliness,— in  short,  to  the  charming,  effective,  and  graceful  personality,— of  his  wife.) 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  steadily 

American  t         .  .  .  z 

interest  in  the  growing  interest  of  American  read- 
WorHatLarg:  eTQ  in  t|)e  aflfoirg  0f  tjje  world  at 

large.  Much  of  the  present  friendliness  of 
our  people,  as  well  as  of  our  government,  to- 
ward other  countries  is  due  to  the  great  ex- 
tension of  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
and  current  problems  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Sympathy  usually  grows  with  a 
right  understanding.  Americans  have  less 
bumptiousness  and  less  prejudice  than  ever 
before,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  real  power 
of  their  country  is  greater  and  more  widely 
recognized  than  at  any  previous  time.  Take, 
for  example,  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
newspapers  day  by  day  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  as  evoking  the  intelligent  good-will  of 
millions  of  American  readers. 

The  people  of  this  country  have 
WithRutJfan  been  looking  on  with  solicitude  at 
Aw»***  the  great  movement  for  popular 
government  in  Russia.  They  have  seen  the 
creation  of  a  representative  body  which,  once 
assembled,  has  declared  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple will  never  again  go  back  to  the  old  system 
of  autocracy  and  bureaucracy.  Every  one 
bad  felt  that  the  election  of  the  Duma  was  an 
important  landmark  in  Russian  history,  but 
scarcely  any  one,  whether  in  Russia  or  out- 
side of  it,  had  realized  that  the  Duma  would 
from  the  very  outset  assert  itself  with  wisdom 
and  commanding  strength,  as  well  as  with  the 
modern  spirit  of  change.  We  seem  to  be  look- 
ing on  at  a  sharp  transition,  in  Russia,  from 
autocracy  to  constitutional  monarchy, — a  com- 
plete reversal  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
government  of  that  great  empire.  Men  pre- 
viously unknown  have  at  once  taken  their 
places  as  parliamentarians  and  debaters  equal 
to  the  best  in  the  representative  chambers  of 
Europe  and  America. 


The  Great 


This  marvelous  change  in  Russia 
8truagiefor  does  not,  of  course,  mean  an  end 
Liberty.       Q£    j^lj^aj    an(j    S0CiaJ  unrest  for 

the  present  or  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We 
must  look  on  at  a  struggle  of  frightful  in- 
tensity between  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
and  the  new-found  self-governing  power  of 
the  people.  Great  tragedies  may  lie  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  going  to  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible for  the  influences  that  have  sur- 
rounded the  Czar  and  that  have  controlled 
the  empire  to  accept  even  the  indispensable 
minimum  of  power  that  the  parliament  will 
insist  upon  exercising.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  real  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  as  they  look  on  at  this  awe-inspiring 
spectacle.  Americans  are  in  sympathy  with 
a  restrained,  orderly,  legal  development  of 
democratic  institutions  in  the  great  Russian 
Empire.  With  the  Duma  as  a  starting-point, 
Russia  ought  to  be  able  to  work  out  her 
political  problems  without  revolutionary  strife 
or  civil  war.  But  the  Czar  will  have  to  ac- 
cept, one  after  another,  a  series  of  sweeping 
reforms,  if  revolution  is  to  be  averted.  In 
some  respects  it  is  true  that  the  vast  upheaval 
now  evident  in  Russia  bears  marks  of  resem- 
blance to  the  French  Revolution,  which  swept 
away  many  of  the  surviving  institutions  of 
feudal  ages.  Yet  France  could  not  substi- 
tute at  once  the  institutions  of  a  trained  and 
disciplined  democracy.  A  hundred  years  finds 
that  process  still  incomplete.  The  great  task 
for  Russia  is  the  development  of  a  capable 
citizenship.  Land  reform  will  help  in  its 
measure,  and  so  will  better  schools  and  a  re- 
form of  the  military  system  ;  but  the  element 
of  time  must  be  allowed  for,  and  neither  by 
revolution  nor  by  parliamentary  action,  nor 
yet  by  imperial  ukase,  can  the  work  of  a  gen- 
eration be  accomplished  in  a  year  or  a  decade. 
The  great  need  is  for  patience  and  harmony. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA  IN  SESSION  AT  8T.  PETERSBURG. 


Building  Up 


There  are  shortsighted  people  who 
"a 'Russian  are  now  speaking  of  Russia  as  a 
Citizenship.   factor  t]iat  can  \>Q  aimost  wholly 

neglected  in  international  affairs,  because  of 
loss  of  military  prestige  consequent  upon  the 
success  of  Japan.  But  the  wiser  student  of 
the  situation  knows  that  this  defeat  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  Russia, 
and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Russia's 
future  required  domestic  reforms  that  would 
build  up — in  the  political  and  economic  sense 
— a  Russian  nationality  capable  of  making 
the  most  of  its  human  and  material  resources. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Japan 
there  has  been  awakened  in  Russia  the  wholly 
new  power  of  public  opinion  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  newspapers  and  in  popular  assem- 
blies. For  the  first  time  in  Russia's  history, 
people  are  talking  openly  with  one  another 
about  the  problems  of  the  country.  And  all 
this  is  destined  to  make  Russia  far  more  pow- 
erful in  the  future  than  she  has  ever  been  in 
the  past,  with  the  difference  that  her  future 
power  will  be  beneficent  rather  than  militant 
and  aggressive.  There  is  something  very 
cheering  in  this  Russian  situation  for  those 
who  believe  in  the  progress  of  right  and  of 
justice  in  the  world.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Czars  and  their  ministers  have  often, 
if  not  always,  intended  to  govern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  And  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  hold  individuals  respon- 
sible for  the  undue  persistence  of  a  vicious 
and  outgrown  system.  There  is  bound  to 
come  a  time  when  nations,  like  individuals, 
will  insist  upon  freedom  from  arbitrary  au- 
thority. From  this  time  forth  the  Russian 
people  will  insist  upon  having  a  large  part  in 
their  own  government.  Meantime,  the  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  interests  will  make 
friction  and  trouble  for  an  indefinite  period. 


"Classes and  ^ven  *n  England,  with  its  long 
Masses"     experience  of  constitutional  gov- 

m  England.  ernment  an(j  j^s  steady  broadening 
of  democratic  power,  the  struggle  between 
special  interests  and  privileged  classes  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  principles  held  by  the 
leaders  of  the  democracy  and  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  other  hand  still  goes  on,  and 
the  end  is  not  in  sight.  So  long  as  England 
keeps  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  law-making 
and  judicial  body,  maintains  an  established 
church  that  participates  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  protects  a  land  system  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  a  legalized  social  and 
political  aristocracy,  the  struggle  will  con- 
tinue,— sometimes  intense,  sometimes  rather 
passive,  but  never  abandoned.  Last  month, 
for  example,  after  protracted  effort  and  dis- 
cussion, the  great  Radical  majority  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  virtually  completed  its 
education  bill,  the  chief  motive  of  which  is 
the  lessening  of  the  hold  of  the  Established 
Church  upon  the  elementary  schools  supported 
by  general  taxation.  It  was  regarded  as 
practically  certain  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  reject  this  education  bill.  And  there 
seemed  to  be  a  very  clear  and  strong  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  Commoners,  led  by  the 
prime  minister,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man,  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  if  neces- 
sary, to  compel  the  Lords  to  accept  the  edu- 
cation measure. 

Position  Theoretically,  the  majority  in  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
House  of  Lords.  English  constitution,  can  over- 
come all  opposition  and  force  its  will  upon 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  sovereign.  But 
in  practice  the  deadlock  generally  yields  be- 
fore heroic  methods  are  attempted.  For 
behind  a  determined  majority  of  the  House 
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of  Commons  there  must  be  an  overwhelming 
public  opinion  in  the  nation  at  large.  And 
when  a  deadlock  occurs  between  the  two 
houses,  it  is  usual  either  to  drop  the  matter 
in  dispute,  for  the  time  being,  or  else  to  take 
it  before  the  country  and  elect  a  new  House 
of  Commons.  If  the  newly  elected  House 
stands  strongly  by  the  position  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  House  of  Lords  is  likely  to  see 
that  discretion  is  the  better  policy,  and  the 
obnoxious  measure  is  allowed  to  be  passed 
in  a  chamber  of  empty  seats  by  the  little 
handful  of  peers  who  take  the  Liberal  and 
popular  views  of  things.  The  extreme  meas- 
ure that  is  always  possible,  in  case  of  a  stub- 
born refusal  by  the  upper  house  to  pass  a  bill 
that  the  country  clearly  demands,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  enough  new  peers  to  change  the  polit- 
ical majority  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

wuth  ^n^8  *s  Prec^8e^y  what  was  done 
Lords  Be  "Re-  when  the  Lord 8  refused  to  pass 
formed?"  tjie  par]iamcntary  reform  bill  of 
1832.,  It  becomes  the  right  of  the  prime 
minister  to  recommend  to  the  sovereign  the 
creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  new  per- 
sonages of  noble  rank  (entitled  to  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords )  to  carry  the  pending 
measure  through,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 


From  the  London  Graphic. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

(The  prime  minister  moving  his  resolution  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  closure  to  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 
education  bilL) 


MR,  AUGUSTINE  B1RRBLL,  MTNTRTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

<"  Silent,  patient,  but  ready  to  pounce.") 

the  sovereign  to  accept  the  prime  minister's 
advice.     8uch  a  step  is   feasible  only  when 
the  opinion  of  the 
country    is     tremen- 
dously strong  in  sup- 
port of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Gladstone 
could    not  carry  his 
Irish  Home  Rule  bill 
through,  because  the 
country    failed    to 
stand   firmly    behind 
Mr.  Gladstone's  orig- 
inal   majority.     The 
obstruction   on   the 
part  of    the   Lords 
during  which  a  strong 
the   result  showed   that 
deliberately  prepared  to 
ie    measure    which    Mr. 
able   to   carry  through 
>ns.     The  present  situa- 
ent  one,  however.     The 
•ts  Mr.    Bin-ell's   educa- 
>ar   to  be  large  enough 
to    force  the   House    of 
Lords  to  submission  in  the   end.     It   is  not 
at  all   likely  that   the   occasion  will   arise   to 
resort   to  so   awkward   an   expedient   as   the 
packing  of  the  House   of    Lords  with  some 
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hundreds  of  Liberal  squires  and  Noncon- 
formist merchants.  The  time  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  the  English  people  will  have  to 
consider  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  creation  of  a  senate,  or  upper  cham- 
ber, upon  some  wholly  different  plan. 

It  is  not  that  the  House  of  Lords 
EnotuhLifl  *s  a  corruPt  body  or  at  all  times  ob- 
.  strnctive.  A  number  of  its  mem- 
bers are  very  able,  experienced,  and  conscien- 
tious statesmen.  But  it  represents  the  legal 
and  political  survival  of  a  system  of  caste 
and  class  that  had  its  reason  and  meaning  in 
former  centuries  but  that  vitiates  English  life 
in  the  present  time  more  than  anything  else. 
There  are  a  few  snobbish  Americans  who  find 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  English  aris- 
tocratic system,  but  American  opinion  at  large 
could  not  well  help  feeling  strong  disapproval 
of  the  hereditary  legislative  body  and  the  spe- 
cial class  privileges  that  are  maintained  under 
the  English  system.  During  the  Salisbury 
and  Balfour  administrations,  there  was  an  in- 
solent reassertion  of  caste  and  privilege  in 
England  that  seemed  a  sad  reaction  from  the 
days  of  John  Bright  and  Gladstone.  But  the 
atmosphere  has  wonderfully  changed  with  the 
incoming  of  the  present  Liberal  government, 
supported  by  an  immense  Radical  majority, 
in  a  House  of  Commons  that  has  fifty  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  Labor  party.  The  rev- 
olution in  England  is  almost  as  striking  in 
some  respects  as  the  revolution  in  Russia.  A  nd 
with  both  revolutions  right-minded  Ameri- 
cans are  in  full  and  pronounced  sympathy. 

AVhen  Franco  does  things  well 
Practice  there  is  always  an  instinctive  feel- 
/n France,  j  0f  satisfaction  in  America. 
The  French  mind  recognizes  justice  in  the 
ideal  and  the  abstract,  and  however  far  short 
in  practice  French  institutions  have  come  of 
meeting  the  ideals,  then?  is  always  the  effort 
to  bring  life  into  harmony  with  truth  and 
justice.  And  for  this  reason  there  was  a 
deep  thrill  of  satisfaction  last  month  through- 
out the  whole  of  America  when  the  news 
came  that  the  long-delayed  legal  vindication 
of  Captain  Dreyfus  had  been  accomplished, 
that  Dreyfus  had  been  restored  to  the  army 
with  advanced  rank,  and  that  he  was  to  re- 
ceive the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
It  is  true  Dreyfus  had  been  released  from 
captivity  and  had  received  a  certain  moral 
vindication  ;  but  the  episode  could  not  be 
complete  until  the  Jaw  courts,  the  legislative 
chambers,  and  the  executive  government  had 


done  everything  legally  possible  to  right  the 
great  wrong  and  make  atonement  before  the 
world.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  justice  must  rejoice 
everywhere.  The  condition  of  France  after 
the  war  with  Germany  had  resulted  in  the 
building  up  of  a  huge  dominating  military 
machine.  The  French  people  had  felt  that 
everything  they  held  dear  depended  upon 
the  army,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
military  power  came  gradually  to  assert  itself 
as  higher  than  the  civil  authority. 

o-      a*.     It  was  under  such  conditions  that 

Strength         .  .  .      .  .    __ 

of  the  the  unjust  conviction  of  Captain 
Republic.  Dreyfus  came  about.  France  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  republic  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever 
before.  The  return  of  Dreyfus,  and  the 
honors  also  conferred  upon  his  stanch  de- 
fender, Colonel  Picquart,  mark,  not  only  the 
triumph  in  France  of  justice  over  prejudice, 
but  also  the  restoration  of  the  government  of 
the  country  to  its  proper  place  and  authority 
over  the  army  as  one  of  its  public  services. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  friction  and  serious 
difficulties,  the  recent  separation  of  Church 
and  State  in  France  is  proving  a  success. 
There  is  a  great  body  of  American  Catho- 
lic opinion  that  believes  the  Church  will  be 
stronger  in  France  for  being  separate  from 
the  civil  power  and  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  general  American  opinion  that 


UNSHACKLED. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 
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the  French  republic  will  be  the  stronger  for 
granting  full  equality  and  freedom  to  all 
forms  of  religious  worship,  treating  church 
organizations  with  the  respect  that  is  their 
due,  but  dissociating  itself  fully  from  all  at- 
tempt at  direct  or  indirect  exercise  of  author- 
ity in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  French  people  as  a  whole 
Prosperity  are  industrious  and  prosperous. 
They  seek  to  maintain  peaceful 
relations  with  their  neighbors,  And  they  now 
find  their  position  more  secure  and  hopeful 
than  they  liavc  felt  it  to  be  in  past  years.  The 
outcome  of  the  Algociras  conference  over 
Moroccan  affairs  lias  left  a  better  feeling  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  than  had  previ- 
ously existed,  and  in  this  matter  the  French 
people  are  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  of  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  known  to  have  done.  While 
more  successful  at  home  than  in  colonial  and 
foreign  ventures,  France  is  doing  something 
to  develop  her  outlying  possessions.  French 
influence  and  progress  in  North  Africa  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  .they  are  this  year 
exemplifying  celoniaF  life  and  development 
in  an  exposition  at  Marseilles,  their  great 
Mediterranean  seaport.  France  has  been  par- 
ticularly fortunate  for  some  years  past  in  the 
public  men  who  have  directed  her  affairs,  and 
the  present  cabinet,  like  its  immediate  prede- 
cessors, is  able  and  patriotic,  while  President 
Fallieres  well  maintains  the  dignity  and  in- 
fluence of  an  office  that  has  been  filled  by  men 
of  a  very  high  order  of  fitness  in  statesman- 
ship, sound  judgment,  and  personal  character. 

In  the  splendid  and  thriving  city 

AdJawment.  of  Milan>  ItalY>  an  exposition  is 

now   in    progress    that    owes    its 

especial  timeliness  to  the  completion  of  the 


great  Simplon  Tunnel,  constructed  jointly  by 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  This  exposition  is 
devoted  to  a  setting  forth  of  everything  that 
relates  to  the  world's  progress  in  transporta- 
tion, electrical  applications,  and  other  modern 
devices  and  inventions  that  are  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  While  the  Marseilles  ex- 
position is  picturesque  and  amusing,  the  one 
at  Milan  is  serious  and  practical.  It  behooves 
Americans  to  know  more  than  ever  about  the 
Italian  people  and  their  concerns,  in  view  of 
the  large  immigration  to  this  country  every 
year  from  the  Italian  peninsula.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  admirable 
qualities  of  the  Italian  people,  and  their 
cheerful  temper  and  sturdy  industry  are  mak- 
ing them  sought  after  wherever  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  hard  work  to  be  done.  In  the 
north  of  Italy  they  are  marvelous  farmers, 
with  the  most  perfect  system  of  irrigation 
anywhere  to  be  found.  They  flock  to  this 
country  and  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  not 
so  much  because  of  adverse  conditions  at 
home  as  because  of  the  very  large  average 
birth  rate,  which  provides  an  exportable  pop- 
ulation surplus  of  about  half  a  million  a  year. 
The  average  population  of  Italy  per  square 
mile  is  above  three  hundred,  and  the  total 
population  of  the  country  is  about  thirty-four 
millions,  having  doubled  within  a  century. 
The  Italians  have  suffered  from  an  overex- 
pensive  military  establishment  that  they  do 
not  need  for  the  security  of  their  interna- 
tional position.  Italy's  membership  in  the 
triple  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  has 
been  renewed,  but  her  friendly  relations  with 
England  and  France  are  of  quite  as  much 
importance  to  her  as  the  formal  arrangement 
with  the  German-speaking  countries.  In  spite 
of  her  military  burdens,  however,  Italy  is 
gradually  improving  her  financial  condition. 
More  deep-seated  than  any  of  Italy's  troubles 
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lias  been  the  feud  between  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  the  Church,  arising  from  the  Joss 
of  temporal  authority  by  the  Vatican.  But 
this  unfortunate  division  of  sentiment  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  less  marked,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  in  the 
near  future  to  bring  about  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation. Cabinets  come  and  go  in  Italy  with- 
out attracting  much  attention  among  readers 
so  far  away  as  America.  But  people  in  this 
country  do  not  fail  to  note  the  steady  growth 


of  modern  institutions  of 
government,  and  the  un- 
ceasing progress  in  educa- 
tion, science,  and  industry 
that  marks  the  Italian  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  reflected  in 
some  of  the  features  of  the 
Milan  Exposition. 

Even   from 

Be"e8$»n9a  SPain    there 
come    cheering 

words,  from  time  to  time, 
of  some  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  progress  that 
other  European  countries 
are  making.  Since  our  war 
with  Spain,  there  has  been 
a  peculiarly  friendly  feel- 
ing in  this  country  toward 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  the  Spanish  people  as  a  whole. 
What  they  need  most  is  education,  and  this 
will  inevitably  come,  with  a  corresponding 
development  of  energy  that  will  be  applied 
to  the  utilization  of  the  untouched  resources 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know  the  facts  that  not  5  per 
cent,  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  has 
been  as  yet  opened  up.  With  the  awaken- 
ing of  South  America  and  the  great  develop- 
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ment  that  awaits  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
from  the  river  Rio  Grande  all  the  way  to 
Patagonia,  the  Spain  of  the  future  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  play  a  great  and  influential 
part  in  the  world.  The  most  widely  extended 
of  European  languages  are  the  English,  Rus- 
sian, German,  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
there  may  be  more  people  using  the  Spanish 
language  than  the  French  or  the  German. 
Spain  as  the  home  country  may  have  a  pro- 
found influence  throughout  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing world,  just  as  England  will  always  retain 
such  an  influence  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  used.  And  along  with  the  influ- 
ence that  belongs  to  language,  literature, 
race,  and  historical  tradition  there  should  be 
opportunity  for  a  large  commercial  influence, 
if  Spain  will  but  arouse  herself  and  step  into 
line  wiih  the  progressive  nations  of  Europe. 


Spain, 


All  this  is  of  deep  interest  to  Amer- 
an<T American  icans,  who  are  taught  from  their 
Pol,cy-  earliest  years  the  history  of  Spain 
in  her  great  period  of  empire  and  conquest. 
We  have  deprived  Spain  of  her  political  con- 
trol of  Cuba,  yet  Cuba  will  remain  a  Spanish 
country  in  language  and  feeling,  and  will  as 
an  independent  republic  find  more  bonds  of 
sympathy  with  the  parent  country  than  were 
possible  in  colonial  days.  We  have  also  driven 
the  Spanish  out  of  the  Philippines,  and  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  justify  the  work  by  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  under  our 
auspices  and  protection  a  self-governing  Phil- 
ippine republic.  But  the  Philippines  will  re- 
main Spanish  in  language,  religion,  and  many 
bonds  of  tradition  and  association.  A  nd  Spain 
may  hope  to  keep  both  trade  and  influence  in 
the  Philippines  if  she  cares  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable effort.  Spanish  periodicals  and  Span- 
ish books  are  still  circulated  to  a  fairly  influ- 
ential extent  in  the  Spanish-speaking  countries 
of  America.  And  it  might  greatly  assist  us 
in  our  friendly  and  beneficent  policies  as  re- 
spects the  Latin- American  republics  if  our 
relations  with  Spain  were  so  frank  and  cor- 
dial that  Spanish  public  men  and  journalists 
could  fully  understand  our  views  and  mo- 
tives. Thus,  our  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  a  wonderful  boon  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world,  for  which  we  are  entitled  to 
great  praise  and  popularity.  Our  arrange- 
ment with  Cuba  makes  for  Spanish  dignity 
and  independence  in  the  world.  Our  good 
understanding  with  Mexico  has  helped  to 
create  those  stable  conditions  there  which  in 
turn  are  encouraging  the  world  to  await  with 


patience  the  coming  of  orderly  and  respon- 
sible institutions  in  Central  America,  Colom- 
bia, and  Venezuela. 

Thg  8ituatl  Thus,  the  united  efforts  of  our 
in  Central  government  and  that  of  Mexico, 
America.     last  mont|1?  })r0UgUt  to  an  end  a 

harmful  and  disastrous  struggle  between  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  It 
would  be  very  fortunate  for  Central  America 
if  the  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  could  join 
the  new  republic  of  Panama  in  a  federation 
that  would  bring  them  all  under  the  protec- 
tion and  guarantee  of  the  government  of  the 
^United  States.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
give  them  full  freedom  and  independence  for 
all  legitimate  purposes,  while  protecting  them 
at  once  from  internal  war  and  outside  molesta- 
tion, giving  them  the  financial  strength  that 
Cuba  now  enjoys,  and  assuring  them  of  a 
rapid  development  of  their  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources,  because  of  the  certainty  of 
peace  and  order.  If  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Root  could  bring  about  so  fortunate  a 
condition  as  this  for  Central  America,  they 
would  be  benefactors  of  the  wljole  world. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  enable  Central 
America  to  benefit  to  the  utmost  from  the 
opportunities  that  go  with  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 


A   DIFFERENT  GAME. 

"Uncle  Sam  will  find  that  he  is  umpiring  the  r»»al 
American  game  this  time.  No  Jap-Russian  croquet 
about  this."    From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 
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In  like  manner,  it  behooves  the 
American  people  of  Colombia  to  lay  aside 
Outlook,  their  resentment  and  to  see  clearly 
that  in  uniting  their  coast  with  a  great  water, 
way  freely  open  to  their  use  Uncle  Sam  is 
rendering  them  a  service  of  incalculable  value, 
in  comparison  with  which  their  loss  of  the 
Department  of  Panama  is  not  to  be  consid- 
ered for  a  moment.  Mr.  John  Barrett,  as 
minister  at  Bogota,  is  making  marked  prog- 
ress in  bringing  about  a  better  feeiing  to- 
ward this  country,  and  the  business  forces  of 
Colombia  are  now  unitedly  advocating  the 
adoption  of  new  commercial  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  with  Panama,  and  cooper- 
ation in  all  reasonable  ways  for  mutual  bene- 
fit. It  is  Venezuela  that  offers  the  most 
perplexing  problem,  at  present,  in  the  Latin- 
American  world.  But  there  is  nothing  new 
or  conclusive  to  be  said  this  month  upon  the 
affairs  of  that  strangely  administered  country. 
Attention  is  fixed  rather  upon  Kio  Janeiro 
and  the  great  conference  of  American  repub- 
lics that  is  now  in  session  upon  Brazilian 
soil.  Secretary  Root's  South  American  tour 
will  include  a  visit  of  several  days'  duration 
at  this  conference,  and  whatever  specific  re- 
sults the  diplomatic  gathering  may  or  may 
not  have  to  show  for  its  credit,  there  is  rea- 
son enough  to  believe  that  it  will  in  its  meas- 
ure have  a  very  useful  effect  in  the  promotion 
of  good  relations  throughout  the  republics  of 
the  western  world. 


Value  of 


Many  men  of  significance  or  im- 
intVr'natronat  portance  in  the  Latin- American  re- 
Acquaintance.  pUi,iiC8  are  attending  the  confer- 
ence at  Rio,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  come 
to  know  each  other  well  helps  to  assure  dip- 
lomatic settlements  when  questions  of  diffi- 
culty arise.  Mr.  Root's  visit  will  of  itself 
have  some  sentimental  value  in  improving  the 
understanding  between  Washington  and  the 
South  American  capitals.  The  visit,  several 
weeks  ago,  of  a  number  of  leading  German 
editors  to  London  in  response  to  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  see  that  metropolis  and  accept 
British  hospitality  for  some  days  will  turn 
out,  beyond  question,  to  have  helped  not  a 
little  to  improve  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  It  has  been  the  sharpness 
and  bitterness  of  the  newspapers  more  than 
any  other  one  thing  that  on  several  occasions  in 
recent  years  has  endangered  the  relations  of 
the  British  and  German  empires.  If  German 
editors  had  known  England  better,  and  if 
English  editors  had  known  Germany  better, 
there  would  have  been  far  less  danger  of  war. 


From  this  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  real  value  of  the  visit  to  this  country 
several  years  ago  of  Prince  Henry,  the  brother 
of  the  German  Emperor.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  thing  now  if  all  the  leading 
editors  of  Germany  could  be  brought  to  ac- 
cept French  hospitality,  and  if  the  Parisian 
editors  in  a  body  could  be  made  to  see  and 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Germany. 
Within  the  past  year,  the  London  County 
Council  has  visited  Paris  and  studied  munici- 
pal institutions  there  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  some  profit,  being  entertained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city.  In  return,  the  Paris  munici- 
pal council  has  visited  London  and  conceived 
a  great  respect  for  the  earnest  and  progres- 
sive work"  of  the  London  County  Council. 
These  interchanges  of  courtesy  and  acquaint- 
anceship are  of  priceless  value  in  the  remov- 
ing of  those  prejudices  which  have  so  much 
to  do  with  difficulties  between  nations. 

The  The  opening  of  July  found  the 
Work  of  long  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress.  QongYeS8  at  an  end,  after  nearly 
seven  months  of  work.  Seldom  has  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Congressional  session  been  more 
seriously  dealt  with,  and  seldom  has  it  been 
more  closely  followed  by  the  press  and  the 
people  of  the  country.  Although  the  Repub- 
licans possessed  a  large  majority  in  both 
houses,  and  although  a  Republican  President 
with  decided  legislative  views  and  policies 
had  the  unprecedented  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
work  done  by  the  present  Congress  has  been 
either  partisan  or  perfunctory.  Every  meas- 
ure that  was  enacted  into  law  had  first  been 
thrashed  out  on  its  merits,  with  very  small 
infusion  of  the  party  spirit.  The  session  was 
not  quite  ended  when  our  July  number  closed 
for  the  press,  and  it  will  be  in  order  to  give 
a  brief  recapitulation  here  of  the  principal 
things  completed  and  those  deferred.  First 
in  order  of  importance  stands  the  railway  or 
interstate-commerce  measure,  which  enlarges 
the  commission  ;  gives  it  power  to  fix  railway 
rates  ;  makes  sleeping-cars  and  express  com- 
panies common  carriers  ;  prohibits  railway 
passes,  and  makes  more  stringent  the  laws 
against  rebates  and  discriminations.  We 
have  repeatedly  assured  our  readers  that  in 
our  judgment  this  great  measure  is  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  but  also  of  the 
railroads  themselves.  Defects  in  the  measure 
will  appear  as  the  enlarged  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  proceeds  to  administer  it, 
and  these  can  be  remedied  from  time  to  time. 
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The  pure-food  law  is  one  that  has 
PiJr«foo£     already  been  sufficiently  discussed 

in  these  pages.  It  has  a  wide 
range  and  a  broad  bearing,  and  will  not  only 
protect  the  public  against  adulterated  foods 
and  medicines  and  dishonest  and  misleading 
labels,  but  will  also  .protect  the  honest  manu- 
facturer against  fraudulent  competition.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  session  the  meat-inspec- 
tion bill  took  the  first  place  in  the  public 
notice,  and  it  made  a  sensation  that  rang 
through  the  world.  We  wen?  told  that  it  was 
destroying  a  great  American  indus</ry.  The 
world,  however,  will  not  cease  to  b«y  food 
and  it  has  found  American  products  ae  a  rule 
very  palatable  and  wholosome.  They  are 
now  going  to  be  better  than  ever,  and  the 
new  kind  .of  government  inspection  will  give 
the  packers  every  incentive  to  turn  out  food- 
supplies  of  the  highest  quality.  Foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  consumers  will  speedily  un- 
derstand this,  and  the  temporary  losses  of  the 
packers  and  their  constituents  will  be  more 
than  made  up  by  their  future  gains.  The 
bill  as  passed  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  Senator  Beveridge  originally 
drafted  and  carried  through  the  upper  house, 
with  the  two  important  exceptions,  however, 
that  the  cost  of  inspection  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
Government  rather  than  by  the  packers:  and  . 
that  goods  put  up  in  cans  or  analogous  forms 
do  not  have  to  be  dated.  When  all  conditions 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  new  law,  the 
packers  will  have  good  reason  to  abate  their 
wrath  and  to  thank  the  administration,  Sen- 
ator Beveridge,  and  other  promoters  of  this 
stringent  legislation  for  bringing  their  busi- 
ness in  so  marked  a  way  under  the  auspices 
and  protection  of  Uncle  Sam.  A  very  im- 
portant measure  in  the  sphere  of  commerce 
is  that  which  removes  the  internal-revenue 
tax  from  alcohol  manufactured  for  use  in  the 
arts.  It  costs  very  little  to  make  alcohol, 
and  its  practical  uses  are  great.  Those  who 
would  appreciate  the  vast  significance  of  this 
measure  should  read  the  article  contributed 
to  this  number  of  the  Kkview  by  Professor 
Charles  Baskerville  (see  page  211),  which 
tells  the  story  and  shows  what  the  new 
legislation  signifies. 

If  there  had  been  no  new  Panama 

Canal       Canal    legislation,   it    would  have 
Legislation.  e\ 

been  possible  under  the  former 
act  for  the  President  to  proceed  with  con- 
struction work.  But  for  many  reasons  it  was 
desirable  to  secure  Congressional  action  upon 
several  matters  of  prime  importance.     Thus, 


Congress  has  indorsed  the  position  of  the 
President  in  respect  to  building  a  canal  with 
locks  at  a  level  of  eighty-five  feet  above  the 
sea.  Legislation  putting  the  canal  bonds 
upon  a  favorable  basis  renders  the  financing 
of  the  canal  an  easy  matter.  The  question 
whether  canal  supplies  are  to  be  bought  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  world's  markets 
has  been  settled  by  treating  them  as  of  do- 
mestic concern.  So  far  as  legislation  can 
assist,  there  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  the 
pushing  of  the  canal  upon  a  large  scale.  In 
the  near  future  it  must  be  decided  whether 
the  work  will  be  done  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  through  the  agency  of  a  contracting 
company.  It  is  announced  that  the  President 
will  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
self completely  for  administering  the  great 
project  that  must  require  so  much  of  his  at- 
tention during  the  remaining  years  of  his 
service  as  President. 

«     «,  *      The  creation  of  the  splendid  new 

New  States     c  .       .  .    .  L ...  . 

in  State  of  Oklahoma  will  stand   to 

Prospect.       thp  credit  of  the  Fiftynintn    Con. 

gress,  and  there  seems  now  to  be  a  very  fair 
chance  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  may 
both  act  favorably  upon  the  joint  Statehood 
proposition,  in  which  case  their  admission 
will  promptly  follow.  The  President  expresses 
the  sound  and  correct  view  in  the  following 
letter  sent  by  him  to  an  official  of  the  Arizona 
Statehood  Association  : 

The  White  House,  Washington,  June  27, 1906. 
Hon.  Jifark  A.  Rogers,  Secretary  Arizona  State- 
hood Association,  Tucson,  Arizona : 
My  earnest  hope  is  that  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  in  their  wisdom,  will  decide  to  en ter 
the  Union  as  part  of  the  great  State  of  Arizona,  Xo 
man  can  foretell  what  will  happen  in  the  future. 
But  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the  people  of  Arizona  let 
this  chance  go  by  they  will  have  to  wait  many  year* 
lief  ore  the  chance  again  offers  itself,  and  even  then 
it  probably  will  lie  only  on  the  present  terms, — that 
is,  on  the  condition  of  being  joined  with  New  Mexico. 
If  the  people  of  Arizona  come  in  now  they  will 
achieve  what  every  self-respecting  American  ought 
to  achieve,— that  is,  the  right  of  self-government.  If 
they  refuse  what  is  proffered  them,— and  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  proffered  on  the  only  proper  and  per- 
missible terms, — they  condemn  themselves  to  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  condition  of  tutelage. 

I  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  people  of  the 
four  Territories,  which,  under  the  act  of  Congress  I 
have  just  signed,  now  have  the  opportunity  to  enter 
as  two  States  into  our  federal  Union.  These  Terri- 
tories are  filled  with  men  and  women  of  the  stamp 
for  which  I  grew  to  feel  so  hearty  a  regard  and  re- 
spect during  the  years  that  I  myself  lived  and  worked 
on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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It  was  from  these  four  Territories  that  I  raised 
the  regiment  with  which  I  took  part  in  the  Cuban 
campaign.  Assuredly,  under  no  circumstances  could 
I  advit>e  the  people  of  these  Territories  to  do  any- 
thing that  I  considered  against  either  their  moral  or 
their  material  well-being.  I  feel  that  for  them  now 
to  refuse"  to  come  into  the  Union  as  States  would  be 
at  the  best  mere  folly. 

Very  wisely  the  people  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  and,  I  believe,  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
also,  have  abandoned  an  attitude  which  forlmde 
their  thusassuming  the  great  privilegesand  responsi- 
bilities of  full  American  citizenship.  I  cannot  ex- 
press too  heartily  my  hope  that  the  people  of  Ari* 
zona,  exercising  their  sober  second  thought,  will 
come  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

N  An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 

Fails       public  opinion  may  be  aroused  in 

Rescued.  an  emergonCy  is  found  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  A  few  individuals,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Mr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  believed  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the 
power  companies  that  were  proposing  to  util- 
ize the  whole  volume  of  the  Niagara  Kiver 
for  commercial  purposes,  with  the  inevitable 
consequence  that  the  most  famous  and  beauti- 
ful object  of  natural  scenery  in  America 
would  practically  cease  to  exist.  This  peri- 
odical and  many  others  were  glad  to  aid  in 
presenting  the  facts  to  the  country,  and 
statesmen  at  Washington  like  Mr.  Burton, 
chairman  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Commit- 
tee, were  ready  to  take  the  broad  and  right 
view  of  the  question.  President  Roosevelt, 
in  his  message,  had  demanded  the  preserva- 
tion of  Niagara,  and  had  been  willing  to  give 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  shaping  of  a 
.  proper  bill.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  we  shall 
revert  again,  because  there  are  several  phases 
of  it  which  will  require  attention  as  time 
shows  the  working  of  the  law. 

N  The  immigration  bill  passed  both 

Naturalization  houses,  but  did  not  get  out  of  con- 
Law'  ference  committee,  owing  to  some 
differences  about  particular  provisions.  The 
great  feature  of  this  bill,  as  our  readers  will 
remember,  was  the  creation  of  a  reading  and 
writing  test  which  if  applied  during  the  past 
year  would  have  turned  away  perhaps  two 
hundred  thousand  people.  The  naturaliza- 
tion bill  was  made  a  law,  and  it  contains  pro- 
visions which  will  make  it  far  more  difficult 
than  heretofore  for  naturalization  papers  to 
be  issued  fraudulently  or  carelessly.  The 
five   years'  term    of    residence   remains   un- 


changed, but  the  naturalized  citizen  must  be 
able  to  understand  and  read  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  must  produce  affirmative  evidence 
of  character  and  fitness.  There  is  a  provision 
for  the  revoking  of  naturalization  papers  in 
the  case  of  those  who  within  five  years  be- 
come permanent  residents  of  some  other 
country.  In  times  past  our  government  has 
been  greatly  embarrassed  by  Syrians  and 
others  of  diverse  nationality  who,  having  ob- 
tained naturalization  papers  here,  by  one 
means  or  another,  return  to  live  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  they  had  come,  claiming  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship,  and  calling 
upon  our  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  to 
intervene  for  them  as  against  their  own 
governments.  The  new  law  is  designed  .ex- 
pressly to  put  an  end  to  such  abuses.  The 
functions  of  the  Immigration  Bureau  are 
extended  so  that  it  becomes  a  Bureau  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization. 

The  law  to  improve  the  consular 

Several  .  i     •         i  1  • 

important     service  was  passed  in  the  earlier 

Measures.      ^&n  Q,    tjje  s,.ssjon<  anJ  was    fuUy 

explained  in  our  May  number,  in  an  article 
contributed  by  the  Hon.  J.  Sloat  Fassett. 
The  authority  of  the  general  government  is 
extended  in  quarantine  against  yellow  fever. 
An  important  employers'  liability  statute  re- 
lates especially  to  negligent  common  carriers, 
and  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  many 
thousands  of  railroad  men.  The*  immunity 
of  witnesses  in  criminal  cases  is  limited  by  a 
new  law,  and  it  will  not  hereafter  be  so 
difficult  to  obtain  testimony  in  the  enforce 
ment  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  simi- 
lar statutes.  It  is  now  provided  that  $'25,000 
shall  be  granted  each  year  to  defray  the  ex. 
penses  of  the  President  in  traveling,  so  that 
he  may  not  be  obliged  to  accept  railroad 
favors  on  the  one  hand  or  to  draw  upon  his 
salary  for  a  sort  of  expenditure  that  is  public 
in  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  President's  per- 
sonal expenses  that  mount  up  when  he  takes 
a  trip,  but  the  cost  of  those  added  services 
that  his  official  duties  make  necessary.  A 
number  of  other  measures  of  real  public  in- 
terest and  importance  were  carried  through 
both  houses  and  received  the  President's  sig- 
nature. For  example,  after  long  effort,  the 
famous  Mariposa  Grove  of  great  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia has  become  a  national  reservation. 
The  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium  reserve  has 
been  established  for  disabled  soldiers.  A 
new  national  park  has  been  created  in  Ok- 
lahoma. A  law  has  been  passed  which  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  acquire  lands  that 
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have  historic  value.  The  Appalachian  and 
White  Mountain  Forest  reserves  belong  to 
the  category  of  unfinished  business ;  but 
their  consideration  has  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  give  reasonable  hope  that  next  winter 
these  mountain  areas  may  become  national- 
ized. The  Santo  Domingo  treaty,  the  Isle  of 
Pines  treaty,  and  the  Morocco  treaty  go  over 
to  the  next  session  ;  so  does  the  measure  to 
give  the  Porto  Ricans  full  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 


Other 


Secretary  Taft's  Philippine  tariff 
Postponed  reduction  bill  is  postponed,  and  so 
Measures.  ajg0  js  tjie  proposition  to  build  a 
government  cable  to  the  south  coast  of  Cuba 
and  thence  to  the  Panama  ('anal.  The  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  exclusion  will  be  debated 
again  next  winter,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  long  session,  while  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  measures  incomplete,  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  find  time  in  the  period 
from  December  3  to  March  4  to  pass  several 
more  important  measures,  and  thus  to  give 
the  Fifty-ninth  Congress  a  record  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud. 


Now  that  the  campaign  for  the 
election  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
is  beginning  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  record  of  the  Fifty-ninth  is  some- 
thing that  the  voters  will  be  called  upon  to 


The 

Coming 

Campaigns. 


consider.  If  both  houses  had  not  developed 
an  unexpected  radicalism  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  Republican  majority,  there  would 
be  more  reason  to  expect  a  sharp  party  reac- 
tion. A 8  matters  stand,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  any  valuable  forecasts.  The  country  is 
very  much  interested  in  public  affairs,  with- 
out being  in  a  partisan  mood.  President 
Roosevelt's  record  will  undoubtedly  help  those 
Republican  Congressmen  seeking  reelection 
who  stood  squarely  with  the  administration  in 
its  general  programme.  The  State  campaigns 
will  be  more  ripe  for  discussion  next  month. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  Senator  Piatt  and 
ex-Governor  Odell  have  patched  up  their  dif- 
ferences, with  a  view  to  maintaining  control 
of  the  Republican  organization.  They  are  op- 
posed to  the  renomination  of  Governor  II  ig- 
gins,  and  the  talk  of  bringing  forward  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date has  no  tceased.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  will  run  as 
an  independent  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
governorship,  although  much  will  depend 
upon  the  standing  and  political  views  of  the 
regular  Democratic  nominee.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  New  York  that  the  State 
election  this  year  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  Presidential  election  two  years 
hence,  and  a  tame  or  perfunctory  autumnal 
campaign  is  a  thing  that  nobody  now  expects. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  union  of  the  Lincoln 
Republicans  with  the  Democrats,  as  against 
the  regular  Republican  organization,  creates 
a  situation  that  makes  it  certain  that  the  cam- 
paign will  be  exciting  to  the  very  end.  The 
regular  Republican  ticket,  headed  by  Hon. 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  as  candidate 
for  governor,  is  running  upon  an  anti-corpo- 
ration, anti-railroad  platform.  But  it  is  going 
to  be  a  little  hard  for  the  voters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  take  Senator  Penrose's  organization 
seriously  in  its  new  garb  of  radicalism.  Hon. 
Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  the  candidate  of  the  Lin- 
coln Republicans,  who  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Democrats,  has  for  years  been  a  marked 
man  in  his  attacks  upon  corporation  control 
of  politics  and  legislation  in  Pennsylvania. 

/»*.     lm     The  name  of  Lincoln  as  adopted 

Churchill      .       .     .  _  __         .  ..  r 

and  Nei'i  by  independent  Republican  organ- 
Hampshire.  jzatjon8  }ja8  8pread  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  England.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, for  example,  the  Lincoln  Republicans 
are  out  with  an  anti-railroad  platform,  which 
means  simply  the  elimination  of  railroad  in- 
fluence from  the  control  of  legislative  and 
public  affairs  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  make 
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Mr.  W  i  n  s  t  o  n  Churchill 
the  candidate  of  this 
movement  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. Mr.  Churchill 
has  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  fight,  and 
the  psychological  moment 
seems  to  be  favorable  for 
his  success.  His  new 
novel,  "Coniston"  (see 
page  256),  is  essentially  a 
study  of  the  rise  of  the 
boss  system  in  American 
politics,  and  it  sets  forth 
the  methods  and  motives 
under  which  consolidated 
railroad  influence  in  so 
many  States  superseded 
the  earlier  phases  of  gov- 
ernment b y  b o s 8  and 
lobby.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  a  New  England 
State,  presumably  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  the  book 
suggests  the  well-known 
facts  in  the  career  of  a 
one-time  arbiter  of  the 
political  destinies  of  a 
New  England  State.  The 
precise  issues  involved  in 
the  New  Hampshire  situa- 
tion will  be  set  forth  in  a 
later  number  of  the  Re- 
view. Mr.  Churchill  has 
served  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  was  a  dele- 
gate in  the  last  national 
Republican  convention. 


,  .      w  _  A  reference  in 

Independent    .  . 

Voting  in     these    pages 

Oregon'  last  month  to 
the  results  of  the  June 
elections  in  Oregon  emphasized  the  marked 
tendency  toward  independent  voting  in  that 
State.  Other  interesting  developments  in 
Oregon's  political  life  are  described  in  this 
number  of  the  Review  (page  172)  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Schafer.  In  fact,  the  State  is  just 
now  giving  the  whole  country  an  impressive 
series  of  object-lessons  in  popular  government. 
The  official  count  of  the  recent  election,  an- 
nounced after  Dr.  Schafer's  article  was  writ- 
ten, shows  that  the  vote  cast  on  constitutional 
amendments  and  other  measures  submitted  to 
the  people  for  decision  was  remarkably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  vote  polled  for  State  offi - 


MB.    WINSTON    CHURCHILL. 

cers.  Thus,  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
the  equal-suffrage  amendment  reached  a  total 
of  83,977,  as  against  an  aggregate  vote  for 
governor  of  96,715, — almost  seven-eighths. 
The  smallest  vote  cast  on  any  of  the  eleven 
propositions  submitted  at  the  June  election 
was  64,413,  or  two-thirds  of  the  vote  for 
governor.  In  Oregon,  the  form  of  ballot, 
which  requires  a  mark  for  each  individual 
candidate  and  proposition,  may  have  schooled 
the  voters  in  discrimination  and  made  it  more 
easy  and  natural  for  them  to  make  use  of  the 
referendum  than  in  States  where  the  single 
cross-mark  votes  the  ticket. 
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»     „     w.t   With  the   opening  of    the    third 

Brazil  and  the  ^  •  ,«       #  /    ^   i»« 

Pan- American  Fan- American  Conference  (at  Kio 
Conference.   de  janeiro)f  iMt  month,  the  eyes 

of  the  American  hemisphere,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  world,  have  been  turned  to  the  vast 
Brazilian  empire  and  its  beautiful,  progressive 
capital.  We  are  especially  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers,  this  month,  two 
authoritative,  informing  articles  on  Brazil 
and  its  capital.  Minister  John  Barrett's  ac- 
quaintance with  South  American  affairs  needs 
no  emphasis.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Adams 
have  very  recently  returned  from  a  long  tour 
of  the  South  American  continent,  during 
which  they  had  unusual  facilities  for  study 
and  observation.  The  illustrations  in  these 
articles  are  from  hitherto  unpublished  photo- 
graphs taken  by  a  Rio  photographer  who 
knows  his  country  thoroughly.  These  articles 
give  a  graphic  idea  of  the  vastness  of  our 
great  Portuguese-speaking  neighbor  republic, 
so  vast  that  in  one  of  its  provinces  (Matto 
Grosso),  itself  twice  as  largo  as  France,  an 
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insurrection  has, been  carried  on  for  several 
weeks  without  the  central  government  being 
able  to  send  forces  to  the  center  of  hostilities. 
The  economic  and  political  development  of 
Brazil  is  a  matter  of1  no  little  interest  and 
concern  to  more  than  one  commercial  interest 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  Secretary  Hoot's  itinerary  (begun  on 
July  4  and  continuing  until  October  1),  which 
will  include  most  of  the  larger  Latin- Ameri- 
can cities  in  South  and  Central  America,  will 
result  in  a  better  understanding  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  closerand  more  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  In  the  northern 
part  of  South  America  the  fact  of  interest 
during  the  past  month  was  the  resumption, 
on  July  5,  of  the  Venezuelan  presidency  by 
General  Castro.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  also,  that  Senor  Enrique  Cortez  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Senor  Diego  Men- 
doza  as  Colombian  minister  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  understood  that  Senor  Cortez 
is  empowered  to  negotiate  an  omnibus 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  to  settle 
all  disputes,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era 
of  friendly  relations. 

The  Guatemalan  revolution, 

Amfrica^wJr. to  wllicn  we  alluded  in  these 
pages  last  month,  had  unfore- 
seen results  early  in  July.  Owing  to 
alleged  aid  given  the  revolutionists  by 
the  military  and  private  citizens  of 
the  neighboring   republic   of  Salvador, 
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GUATEMALA,  SALVADOR,  HONDURAS,  AND  THEIR  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NEIGHBORS. 

(An  idea  of  the  sizes  of  these  countries  may  be  best  obtained  by  comparison.  Guatemala  is  very  nearly  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  Salvador  compares  with  New  Jersey,  and  Honduras  with  Mississippi.  Nicaragua  is  almost 
exactly  the  size  of  New  York,  Costa  Rica  a  little  larger  than  Maryland,  and  Panama  covers  about  as  much  ter- 
ritory as  Maine.  Guatemala  has  a  population  of  1,650,000,  and  Salvador  and  Honduras  together  about  the  same.) 
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President  P.  Jos6  Escalon, 
of  Salvador. 


President  Manuel  E.  Cabrera, 
of  Guatemala. 


President  Manuel  Bonilla, 
of  Honduras. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  THREE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES  RECENTLY  AT  WAR. 


war  broke  out  between  these  two  republics. 
After  several  sanguinary  battles,  in  which 
honors  were  about  even,  but  in  which 
Gen.  Tomas  Regal  ado,  ex-president  of  Sal- 
vador, was  killed,  a  force  of  Guatemalans 
somehow  crossed  the  border  into  Honduras, 
with  the  result  that  this  Central  Ameri- 
can state  also  (on  July  14)  declared  war  on 
Guatemala.  Of  the  merits  of  the  questions 
in  dispute  it  is  difficult  to  speak  from  this 
distance.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however, 
that,  ever  since  1885,  when  President  Rufino 
Barrios,  of  Guatemala,  whose  daring  ambi- 
tion had  been  the  forming  of  a  union  of  Cen- 
tral American  states, — by  military  force  if 
negotiations  failed, — died  in  battle  against  the 
allied  republics  of  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Salvador,  the  Guatemalan  Government  has 
been  under  suspicion  of  cherishing  imperial- 
istic designs.  President  Cabrera,  of  Guate- 
mala, and  President  Escalon,  of  Salvador,  are 
both  known  to  be  ambitious  soldiers,  as  is 
also  President  Bonilla,  of  Honduras.  The 
concern  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  American  people  in  all  of  this  is  based 
on  the  facts  that  we  already  have  a  Central 
American  trade  which  is  growing,  that  we 
are  digging  the  Panama  Canal,  and  that  as 
time  goes  on  we  are  speaking  with  more  and 
more  authority  on  matters  concerning  the  po- 
litical destinies  of  Caribbean  countries.  Our 
ministers,  William  L.  Merry,  to  Salvador  (who 
is  accredited,  also,  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Leslie  Combs,  to  Guatemala  (who 
also  represents  us  at  the  capital  of  Honduras), 
have  been  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  bring 


about  peace  between  the  contending  peoples. 
Upon  the  initiative  of  President  Roosevelt, 
and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  President 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  was  arranged  on 
the  United  States  cruiser  Marblehead  (July 
18),  Minister  Merry,  our  chargS  d'affaires  to 
Guatemala,  and  the  Mexican  minister  to  Cen- 
tral America  acting  as  arbitrators  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On  July 
20  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

In  the  British  Parliament  the  topics 
Government  in  of  imperial  and  national  interest 

Great  Britain.  during  Ju]y  were  tne  plang  of  the 

government  with  regard  to  the  army  and 
navy  ;  with  regard  to  the  South  African  con- 
stitutional and  native-war  situations ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Egyptian  executions  and  the 
threatened  Mohammedan  uprisings,  and  the 
Birrell  education  bill.  Secretary  of  War  Hal- 
dane,  in  announcing  the  government's  plan 
for  a  more  economical  administration  and  a 
more  efficient  maintenance  of  the  army,  pro- 
posed the  reduction  of  the  regular  forces  by 
some  twenty  thousand  men,  but  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  remainder  on  a  more  efficient 
footing.  In  accordance  with  an  intimation 
from  the  Russian  Government,  the  projected 
visit  of  the  British  fleet  to  Cronstadt  (which 
we  spoke  of  last  month  and  which  excited 
considerable  criticism  in  England)  has  been 
postponed  "  until  a  more  propitious  time." 
Russia,  evidently,  is  not  quite  sure  of  the 
loyalty  of  her  sailors.  As  for  the  education 
bill,  it  has  passed   its  second  reading  in  the 
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almost  literally  besieged  in  their  houses  by  a 
number  of  earnest  suffragists,  and  one  wealthy 
enthusiastic  lady  even  permitted  her  house 
and  household  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion for  the  taxes  she  refused  to  pay  on  the 
contention  that  "  taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny."  As  yet,  no  particular  prog- 
ress appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  4»  suf- 
fragette •"  campaign,  although  British  govern- 
mental officials  are  frank  in  admitting  the  jus- 
tice of  the  women's  demands. 


Photograph  by  Uuderwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

MR.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  AT  SEVENTY. 

Commons  and  will  now  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  real  struggle  for  its  passage  will 
begin  in  the  autumn  session  of  Parliament, 
when  the  measure  will  be  sent  down  from  the 
Lords  with  amendments  intended  to  defeat 
the  objects  of  its  authors.  The  agitation  over 
the  Birrell  bill  has  already  resulted  in  an  un- 
expected governmental  change, — nothing  less 
than  the  creation  of  a  ministry  for  Wales. 
On  July  17,  the  government's  proposal,  aim- 
ing to  give  Parliament  more  control  of  the 
proposed  Welsh  education  council,  by  appoint- 
ing a  minister  for  Wales,  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  279  to  50.  The  active  propaganda  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  has  excited  considerable 
attention  in  England  during  the  past  few 
months,  especially  during  July,  when  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Council  of  Women, 
at  Paris,  under  the  presidency  of  Lady  Aber- 
deen, suggested  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  u  suffragette  "  campaign.  The  premier, 
Mr.  .A^quith,  and  others  of  the  ministry  were 


0th9r  A  number  of  congresses  and  con- 
Happenings  ferences  held  in  London  during 
m  England.  jujv  were  important  from  an  in- 
ternational standpoint.  These- included  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  at- 
tended by  six  hundred  members  of  twenty  dif- 
ferent national  legislatures  ;  and  the  Interna- 
tional Miners*  Congress  (which  began  its  ses- 
sions in  June),  and  the  General  Congress  of 
Socialist  Interparliamentary  Committees,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Mr.  James  Keir  Hardie, 
M.P.  Other  events  of  particular  interest  to 
Britons  were  Mr.  Chamberlain's  celebration  of 
his  seventieth  birthday  and  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Beit,  the  South  African  millionaire, 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  famous  Radical 
advocate  of  temperance  laws.  Mr.  Beit,  who 
was  known  as  the  diamond  king  and  empire- 
maker,  was  a  partner  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  an  associate  of  Barney  Barnato  in  exploit- 
ing the  Kimberley  diamond  mines.  Each  of 
these  three  men  in  his  day  was  worth  more 
than  a  hundred  millions.  Mr.  Beit  was  a  col- 
lege man,  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Hamburg 
merchant.  The  bulk  of  his  wealth  will  be  de- 
voted to  philanthropic  purposes,  among  them 
being  the  endowment  of  a  university  in  South 
Africa.  In  a  terrible  railway  accident  at  Salis- 
bury (on  July  l),  twenty -three  Americans 
were  killed.  This  sad  affair  furnished  the 
text  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion  comparing 
American  and  British  railways  in  the  matter 
of  the  safety  of  passengers.  While  we  can 
teach  our  British  cousins  a  great  deal  in  the 
matter  of  railroading,  the  prompt  acceptance 
by  the  London  &  Southwestern  Company  of 
full  legal  and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
disaster  sets  a  standard  of  corporation  ethics 
which,  we  must  reluctantly  confess,  is  much 
higher  than  that  followed  by  our  own  rail- 
road companies. 


In  its  larger  aspects,  the  celebrated 
"  Dreyfus  affair,"  which  was  finally 
disposed  of  last  month  by  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  long-suffering  French 


Justice 

to  Dreyfus 

at  Last. 
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officer,  was  more  than  an 
example  of  anti-Semitism, 
much  more  than  the  des- 
perate, criminal  attempt  of 
certain  army  officers  to  cov- 
er up  their  own  wrongdo- 
ing.    It  was  both  of  those, 
hut  in  its  final  analysis  it 
was  a  bold  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  French  army  and 
with    it.    the   conspirators 
imagined,  to  dominate  the 
destinies  of  the  French  re- 
public.     For  nearly  twelve 
years  this  terrible  miscar- 
riage   of   justice  has  held 
France  up  to  dishonor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.    By 
the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  (the  supreme 
court  of  France),  delivered 
on  July   12,  however,  the 
verdict  of  the  Rennes  court- 
martial  has  been  quashed, 
and,  without  further  trial, 
Alfred  Dreyfus,  the  victim 
of  perhaps  the  most  terri- 
ble, dramatic  conspiracy  in 
history,  is  proclaimed  inno- 
cent to  theworld,  reinstated 
in  the  army,  and  promoted 
in  rank.    But  it  is  not  Drey- 
fus alone  who  has  been  vin- 
dicated before  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  —  it   is    France 
herself.     The  band  of  con- 
spirators who,  headed    by 
General    Mercier,  by   per- 
jury, forgery,  and  other  dis-  THE  DREYfus  family  just  after  the  captain's  pardon  in  1899. 
honorable  means,  attempt- 
ed to  uphold  the  "  honor  of  the  French  army  "      a  dead  Frenchman.     Out  of  the  agitation  over 
have  either  passed  from  power  or  from  earth.      Dreyfus  and  the  bitterness  of  the  religious 
Mercier  is  now  old,  dishonored,  and  detested;      prejudice   that   was   aroused   has   come   the 
Henry,  who  forged  the  evidence  against  Drey-      church    separation    law  and  a  new,  tolerant, 
fus,  is  dead  by  his  own  hand  ;  Esterhazy,  the      regenerated  France.     Another  "  Dreyfus  af- 
real  author  of  the  famous  bordereau,  by  his      fair"  would  probably  be  impossible.    It  is  not 
own    hand    or   that   of  another  ;  Cavaignac,      likely  that  in  the  future  the  French  army  will 
also,  is  dead.     Dreyfus  is  now  elevated  to  the      ever  claim  to  be  anything  but  the  servant 
rank   of  major,  and  is  to  be  decorated  with      of  the  republic 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  while  his 

one    champion    among  the  French  military,  The  judgment  of  the  highest  court 

Colonel  Picquart,  is  promoted  to  a  general-  of "/' Affaire  in  France,  delivered  technically 
ship;  and,  most  significant  of  all,  the  present  Dreyfus.  Up0n  three  "new  facts"  which 
Frencli  ministry  has  decided  that  the  dust  of  prove  the  falsity  of  the  charges  against  Drey- 
fcmile  Zola,  the  courageous,  eloquent  novelist  fus,  as  well  as  the  unfairness  and  irregularity 
who  dared  to  defend  Dreyfus,  is  hereafter  to  of  the  proceedings  against  him  at  former 
rest  in  the  Pantheon, — the  highest  honor  a  trials,  has  demonstrated  also  the  existence  of 
French  legislature  can  pay  to  the  memory  of      a  conspiracy  in  which  high  civil  and  military 
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officers  in  France  were  accomplices,  and  which 
had  for  its  object  the  absolute  control  of  the 
French  army.  So  much  lias  been  written 
about  the  now  famous  case  that  the  main 
outlines  have  perhaps  become  obscured,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  restate  them  here.  In  the 
summer  of  1894,  when  General  Mercier  (then 
minister  of  war)  had  become  unpopular  be- 
cause of  his  use  of  military  spies,  some  scraps 
of  paper  found  at  the  German  embassy  in 
Paris  were  brought  to  him.  These,  when 
pasted  together,  formed  a  sheet  on  which 
were  enumerated  five  documents  which  the 
writer  promised  to  obtain  for  delivery  to  Ger- 
man officials, — documents  which  related  to  im- 
portant French  military  secrets.  This  was  the 
famous  "bordereau,"  and  its  presence  proved 
the  existence  of  a  traitor  in  the  French  army. 

Alfred  Dreyfus,  an  Alsatian,  cap- 
on the       tain  of  the  Fourteenth  Artillery, 

General  Staff."  &nd  ^  onjy   jew   Qn  the  General 

Staff, — a  model,  capable  soldier,  but  some- 
what unpopular, — had  incurred  the  enmity  of 
General  Mercier  and  Lieut.-Col.  Du  Paty  de 
Clam,  another  member  of  the  staff.  In  com- 
paring the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  with 
that  of  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  Du 
Paty  de  Clam  noticed  a  similarity  between  it 
and  the  handwriting  of  Dreyfus.  Being  a 
man  of  great  imagination,  and  desiring  to 
deliver  a  dramatic  stroke  which  would  restore 
popularity  to  Mercier  and  himself,  Du  Paty 
somehow  obtained  letters  written  by  Dreyfus 
and  submitted  them,  with  the  bordereau,  to 
Bertillon,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known 
method  of  criminal  measurements  which  bears 
his  name.  Bertillon  was  also  impression- 
able, and  he  declared  at  once  that  the  writer 
of  the  bordereau  and  of  the  letters  submitted 
to  him  was  one  and  the  same.  Events  then 
followed  one  another  rapidly.  Mercier  or- 
dered Du  Paty  to  proceed  with  his  investiga- 
tions and  arrest  the  culprit, — a  task  which 
was  dramatically  accomplished  on  October  14, 
1894.  Dreyfus  was  thrown  into  the  military 
prison  of  Cherche  Midi,  in  Paris.  On  De- 
cember 19,  he  was  formally  tried  by  court- 
martial.  Although  a  minority  of  the  five 
handwriting  experts  declared  that  he  did  not 
write  the  bordereau,  and  although  the  mili- 
tary code  forbade  the  introduction  of  any 
evidence  unknown  to  the  defendant  in  a  case 
of  this  nature,  a  secret  "  dossier,"  a  document 
made  up  of  forged  letters,  was  presented  by 
General  Mercier  to  the  court-martial,  sitting 
behind  closed  doors,  and  Alfred  Dreyfus  was 
convicted  *'  by  order." 


^  **      On  January  o,   189o,  the   unfor- 

Degradation  «J    .   f  *         .. 

and  Exile  tunate  captain  was  publicly  de- 
of  Dreyfus.  graded,  and,  by  the  most  tragic 
and  dramatic  ceremony,  dismissed  in  dis- 
grace from  the  French  army.  The  sentence 
of  death  which  had  been  passed  upon  him 
was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
fortified  place.  Late  in  February,  he  was 
taken  from  France  to  Devil's  Island  (Isle  du 
Salut),  a  penal  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
French  Guiana,  where  for  nearly  five  years 
he  suffered  indescribable  torments  and  perse- 
cutions, physical  and  mental.  All  this  time 
his  few  friends,  and  his  devoted  wife  and 
brother  Mathieu,  had  been  working  in  his 
cause,  and  gradually  certain  newspapers  and 
public  functionaries  began  to  express  a  desire 
to  see  the  evidence  upon  which  he  had  been 
convicted.  On  September  14,  1896,  a  garbled 
version  of  the  bordereau  and  the  text  of  the 
evidence  was  published  in  the  Paris  journal 
jZclair,  in  which,  however,  the  admission  was 
made  that  secret  evidence  had  been  produced 
against  Dreyfus.  This  gave  his  legal  repre- 
sentatives and  Mine.  Dreyfus  thejr  cue,  and 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  publi- 
cation (in  the  Matin  of  November  10)  of  ac- 
curate facsimiles  of  the  bordereau,  and  also 
of  Dreyfus'  handwriting.  This  publication 
resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  bordereau  was  not  that  of  Dreyfus, 
but  of  one  Count  Ferdinand  Esterhazy.  This 
person,  although  acquitted  by  a  " packed" 
court-martial  on  January  2,  1898,  afterward 
confessed  the  authorship  of  the  bordereau. 
Meanwhile,  Colonel  Picquart,  head  of  the  in- 
telligence bureau  and  the  one  friend  of  Drey- 
fus, had  been  dismissed  and  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Henry,  one  of  the  conspirators. 

_  .  ,   _         Party  and  racial  feeling  ran  high 

Zola' 8  Famous  .         J  A    .        .  *?.  _     ? 

Letter,  in  France  at  the  time.  The  "Drey- 
"j'Accuee."  fug  affair  »  COnvulsed  the  country. 
All  France  was  divided  into  Dreyfusards  and 
anti-Dreyfusards.  Many  Frenchmen  believed 
that  in  order  not  to  discredit  the  army,  which 
since  1870  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  only 
safety  of  France,  Dreyfus  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, guilty  or  not  guilty.  Then  6mile  Zola 
threw  into  the  camp  of  the  conspirators  his 
bomb,  the  famous  letter  "J'accuse,"  a  long- 
indictment  of  the  heads  of  the  army  for  per- 
jury and  falsity.  Zola  was  prosecuted  before 
a  civil  jury  on  February  7,  following,  and,  by 
the  most  flagrant  travesty  of  justice,  was  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  libel.  He  appealed, 
and  his  sentence  was  quashed  by  the  supreme 
court;     but    another    charge    was    brought 
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against  him,  and  on  July  18  he  was  tried 
again.  Despairing  of  justice,  he  threw  up  his 
case  and  fled  to  England,  where  he  remained 
in  exile  for  nearly  a  year.  Then  the  con- 
spirators duped  General  Cavaignac,  who  had 
become  minister  of  war,  into  reading  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (on  July  7,  1898)  a 
forged  document,  and  into  pledging  his  honor 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  justice  of  Dreyfus'  pun- 
ishment. Colonel  Picquart,  however,  proved 
the  falsity  of  this  document,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  revelations  which  followed  Colonel 
Henry  committed  suicide  and  Cavaignac  re- 
signed his  ministry  in  humiliation.  The  Drey- 
fus party  succeeded  in  having  the  case  re- 
opened before  the  ministry  of  justice  early  in 
September,  1898,  and  during  the  winter  follow- 
ing the  unfortunate  man  was  brought  back  to 
France  and  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Rennes. 

The  Rennes    ^e8P^te  *ne  Esterhazy  and  Henry 
Verdict      forgeries,  the  court-martial,  after  a 

and  After.      trift|  wnjcn  ]asted  from   AllgUSt    5 

to  September  9,  1899,  declared,  by  a  majority 
of  Rve  to  two,  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  u  with 
extenuating  circumstances,"  and  condemned 
him  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  to  military 
degradation.  The  Waldeck-Rousseau  govern- 
ment, however,  offered  to  pardon  him,  and 
the  unfortunate  man,  broken  in  health  and 
fortune,  accepted  the  offer.  In  order  to  cover 
up  the  tracks  of  the  conspirators,  the  general 
amnesty  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  all  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  cases  growing  out  of  this 
«•  cause  c&ebre."  In  November,  1 903,  Dreyfus 
petitioned  the  court  to  reopen  his  case,  on  the 
ground  that  "  new  facts  "  had  been  discovered. 
After  long  delay,  the  supreme  court  began 
its  hearing  of  the  case  on  June  10,  last.  On 
July  12  it  reached  a  decision.  To  the  world, 
it  was  perhaps  worth  the  sufferings  and 
wrongs  of  the  case  to  have  known  the  heroism 
of  a  Zola  and  a  Picquart ;  the  devotion  of 
Mme.  Dreyfus ;  the  revelation  of  the  nobility 
of  character  of  this  man  who  refuses  to 
prosecute  his  enemies,  declines  monetary  in- 
demnity, and  seeks  only  the  restoration  of 
his  honor  as  a  French  soldier  ;  and,  most  of 
all,  the  reinstatement  before  the  world  of  the 
trench  people  to  that  position  of  justice, 
honor,  and  chivalry  for  which  as  a  nation 
France  has  always  been  justly  renowned. 

Pr   teas     *n  tne  Pen*n8Ular  Latin  countries, 
in  itaty  and  Italy  and   Spain,  the  past  month 
Spa,n-       has  seen    political,   financial,  and 
industrial  progress  which  has  been  very  grati- 
fying.    Early  in  July,  the  Italian  minister  of 


finance  announced  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  the  great  financial  operation  of  con- 
verting the  Italian  national  debt  had  at  last 
been  consummated.  This  had  been  done 
so  successfully  that  of  the  8,200,000,000 
lire  ($1,650,000,000)  to  be  converted  only 
$2,000,000,000  lire  had  been  called  for  in 
cash  by  the  holders  of  securities  abroad  and 
but  1,500,000  lire  in  Italy  itself.  Italian  trade 
will,  it  is  believed,  profit  largely  by  the  pend- 
ing treaty,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  ratified, 
with  England  and  France  in  regard  to  Abys- 
sinia. Spain  has  another  cabinet  crisis,  re- 
sulting in  the  fall  of  the  Moret  ministry  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  one  headed  by  Field 
Marshal  Lopez  Dominquez,  who  also  holds 
the  portfolio  of  war.  The  new  ministry  re- 
tains the  same  general  policy  as  the  cabinet 
which  has  just  left  office,  and  is  liberal  in  its 
views.  Both  ministries  have  agreed  upon  a 
remarkably  radical  democratic  programme  for 
national  regeneration,  including,  among  other 
important  reforms,  religious  freedom  and  the 
readjustment  of  franchise  conditions. 

A  Belgium  has  just  passed  through 

Belgium  and  an  important  election.     The  Lib- 
Switieriand.  eT&]^    Socialists<    and    Democrats 

were  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  the  government 
from  the  hands  of  the  Clerical  party,  which 
had  been  in  power  since  1884.  The  chief 
charges  against  the  Clerical  administration 
were  the  heavy  increase  in  taxation  and  the 
ecclesiastical  domination  of  public  schools. 
The  opposition  desired  to  abolish  these,  and  also 
to  reform  the  franchise  law.  The  Clericals, 
however,  have  been  victorious,  although  their 
majority  has  been  reduced.  King  Leopold  has 
promulgated  a  royal  decree  dealing  with  re- 
forms in  the  Congo  Free  State,  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  report  of  the  Congo  Commission. 
The  Belgian  King  refuses  to  make  public  the 
evidence  gathered  by  his  commission,  insists 
upon  his  rights  as  sole  ruler  of  the  Congo 
State,  but  announces  that  he  gives  free  access 
to  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  larger  portion 
of  that  Central  African  region.  The  Red 
Cross  Conference,  at  which  were  present 
delegates  from  thirty-seven  nations,  assem- 
bled at  Geneva  on  June  11.  The  new  con- 
vention, which  was  signed  on  July  9,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864,  which,  however,  will  remain  in  force  for 
those  nations  which  may  decline  to  approve 
the  new  rules.  .One  of  the  changes  is,  that 
voluntary  societies  of  succor  during  war,  au- 
thorized by  their  own  governments,  will  be 
assimilated  to  the  international  society. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  during  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  group  are  a  number  of  famous 
Duma  leaders,  including  Dr.  Rodichev,  who  sits  at  Mr.  Bryan's  right,  and  the  peasant  leader,  Aladyin,  who  is 
next  to  Dr.  Rodichev.) 


The  lines  of  conflict  between  the 

Russian      crown  and  parliament  in  Russia 

Revolution.    kaVe   -joeen    nmc]1    more    sharply 

drawn  during  the  past  few  weeks.  By  the 
middle  of  July  it  had  become  evident  that  no 
immediate  agreement  was  possible,  and  that  a 
long  deadlock  or  open  actual  civil  war  are  the 
alternatives.  Although  the  right  of  the  Duma 
is  strictly  limited  to  that  of  interpellation,  and 
although  several  of  its  demands  upon  the 
crown  and  the  upper  house  have  not  had  strict 
legal  sanction,  the  Russian  parliament,  con- 
scious of  its  power  and  dignity  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  mouthpiece  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, has  been  proceeding  as  though  endowed 
with  all  full  parliamentary  rights  and  equipped 
with  legislative  machinery  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  parliaments  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Certain  anomalies  have  developed  in  the  situ- 
ation, which  have  not,  however,  hindered 
some  real  progress  toward  the  attainment  of 
representative  institutions.  .The  upper  house 
and  the  ministry  continue  to  regard  the  Duma 
as  simply  a  revolutionary  committee  which 
aims  at  the    overthrow    of  throne,    Church, 


and  private  property.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Duma  itself  continues  to  officially  ignore 
the  Council  of » the  Empire.  And  yet  each 
body  is  practically  working  with  the  other. 
By  the  signature  of  Emperor  Nicholas  (on 
July  16)  to  the  bill  appropriating  $7,500,000 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  famine,  money 
was  expended  for  the  first  time  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Russian  Treasury  with  what 
we  Western  people  are  accustomed  to  term 
the  "authority  of  law."  This  money  was 
voted  by  an  assembly  of  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  although  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  upper  house,  it  was  rejected  by  the  min- 
istry. Nevertheless,  the  Czar  himself  signed 
it.  It  is  probable  that  his  majesty  does  not 
realize  the  full  force  and  the  logical  implica- 
tion of  what  he  has  done.  The  ministry  will 
not  resign  or  be  dismissed,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  Western  nations,  and  the  Czar  prob- 
ably regards  his  act  as  one  of  the  prerogatives 
of  autocracy.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  in  a  matter  of  money  in  which  there  was 
a  radical  difference  between  his  ministers  and 
the  popular  assembly  he  has  sided  with  the 
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latter.  Putting  the  power  of  the  purse  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  has  always  been  the 
first  step  toward  real  representative  institu- 
tions, and  this  act  of  Emperor  Nicholas  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Russia. 


Reports  on 


ThiB  bill  represents  the  net  result 
theBiaiystok  of  the  two  months'  session  of  the 
-Pogrom."  Duma#  The  only  other  bill  passed, 
at  the  present  writing,  was  the  law  abolishing 
capital  punishment,  voted  on  a  second  time 
by  the  Duma  upon  the  expiration  of  the  legally 
required  month  after  its  rejection  by  the  upper 
house.  During  the  debate  upon  this  measure 
much  excitement  was  aroused  by  the  appear- 
ance in  opposition  to  the  bill  of  Chief  Mili- 
tary Procurator  Pavlov,  who  is  detested  for 
his  share  in  the  hanging  of  boys  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  for  his  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  upon  certain  Polish  strikers.  Dis- 
mayed by  the  uproar  and  shouts  of  "  Hang- 
man !  Murderer ! "  Pavlov  fled  from  the  hall. 
The  government's  version  of  the  massacre 
of  Jews  at  Bialystok  on  June  14  attributes 
the  responsibility  entirely  to  the  Jews,  who, 
it  declares,  after  a  long  series  of  outrages,  in- 
censed public  opinion  at  Bialystok  by  throw- 
ing a  bomb  and  demoralizing  the  police  ser- 
vice. The  report  of  the  special  commission 
of  the  Duma  to  investigate  the  Bialystok  mas- 
sacre, however,  declares  that  no  race  hatred 
existed  in  the  town,  and  that  the  "  pogrom  " 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plot  engineered 
from  St.  Petersburg.  It  should  be  noted,  in 
passing,  that  the  natives  of  Bialystok  in  New 
York,  of  whom  there  are  several  thousand, 
have  petitioned  President  Roosevelt  to  inter- 
vene in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Russian  Jews, 
and  that  our  own.  Congress  (on  June  22) 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers  from  the  Bialystok  riots. 

r*.  «  ,:*>    i  The   entire    situation,    since    the 

The  Political    ,   .,  .      .  ~,         '  m 

Barometer  failure  of  the  efforts  to  form  a 
Failing,  ooalition  ministry  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  and  the  government  sup- 
porters, seemed  to  be  growing  more  confused 
and  alarming.  The  assassination  of  V ice- 
Admiral  Chuknin  (whose  cruelty  was  the 
cause  of  the  Black  Sea  mutiny  of  last  year) 
and  General  Kozlov  (the  latter  in  mistake  for 
General  Trepov) ;  the  alarming  reports  of 
riots,  burnings,  famine  (the  official  figures 
published  in  the  Russian  press  state  that  in 
twenty -four  governments  a  population  of 
twenty-five  million  is  suffering  from  harvest 
failure),  and    outrages   in   the  interior;   the 


wild  destruction  of  property  by  the  peasantry 
in  half-a-dozen  provinces,  and  the  growing 
disaffection  in  the  army  (the  loyalty  of  more 
than  fifty  regiments  being  in  doubt)  had  by 
the  middle  of  July,  it  would  seem,  inclined 
the  Czar  to  give  ear  again  to  the  dark  coun- 
sels of  the  reactionaries,  and  it  was  reported 
at  that  time"  that  the  Duma's  demand  for  am- 
nesty, land  expropriation,  and  a  new  ministry 
would  be  ignored.  Parliament's  address  to 
the  country,  adopted  on  Jujy  20,  was  a  more 
moderate  appeal  than  had  been  expected,  but 
it  could  not  save  the  situation.  The  peasant 
riots  were  reported  to  be  increasing.  On  July 
20  the  town  of  Syzran,  on  the  Volga,  in  the 
province  of  Sembirsk,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  As  we  are  going  to  press  with  these 
pages  the  cables  are  declaring  that  the  Em- 
peror has  signed  a  ukase  ordering  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Duma  at  any  cost  and  directing 
the  distribution  of  five  or  six  loyal  regiments 
of  troops  about  the  capital  to  prepare  for  a 
military  dictatorship.  The  dissolution  of 
parliament  would  probably  be  followed  by  a 
new  election  based  on  almost  universal  suf- 
frage. 


THE  FRENCH  WAY  AND  THK  RU88TAX. 

Madame  Russia  (to  Madame  la  France)  :  "Xo,  no; 
I  am  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  but  I  mean 
to  work  my  will  by  means  of  these  liberty  pills  [bombs]." 
From  Kladderculatxch  ( Berl  i  n ) . 
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rL    .  One  after  another,  companies,  and 

The  Army  J         '        .    *  7 

and  even  regiments,  of  the  army  are 
Officialdom.  ca8nierea  and  degraded  for  avow- 
ing revolutionary  sentiments  or  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  Duma.  Early  in  July, 
three  of  the  famous  Guard  regiments  almost 
in  a  body  joined  the  soldiers'  union  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  expected 
constitution  and  to  prepare  the  army  to  come 
over  to  the  people  when  they  were  ready. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  Czar's 
best  soldiers  and  sailors  still  remain  loyal, 
and  Admiral  Rozhestvenski,  who  was  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  «of  Japan  by 
Admiral  Togo,  in  May  of  last  year,  and  was 
(on  July  10)  exonerated  of  cowardice  by  a 
court-martial  in  Cronstadt,  bore  himself  with 
such  dignity  and  displayed  such  regard  for 
his  men  that  it  is  believed  his  example  will 
do  much  to  offset  the  mutinous  feeling  in- 
spired by  such  cruel  martinets  as  Chuknin. 
The  court  maintains  its  faith  in  the  army, 
and  on  July  17  it  was  announced  that  at  a 
secret  conference  at  Peterhof  the  Czar  and  his 
advisers  had  determined  to  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary arm  and  the  aid  of  the  organized  official- 
dom of  the  empire  against  the  people  and  the 
Duma.  At  this  point  it  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  consider  for  a  moment  (in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  a  number  of  our 
readers)  the  famous — or  infamous — Russian 
bureaucracy,  which,  more  than  even  the  au- 
tocrat himself,  has  been  the  stronghold  of 
Russian  autocracy.  There  are  half  a  million 
of  these  government  officials,  exclusive  of  the 
military  and  the  functionaries  of  the  Church. 
Of  the  two  latter  classes,  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  more. 

The        The  Russian  bureaucracy  has  al- 

Detested     ways  had  the  reputation  of  being 

Bureaucracy.  the  niogt  corrupt  in  Europe.    Peter 

the  Great,  Catherine  11.,  Alexander  I.,  and 
Nicholas  I.  made  honest  but  vain  efforts  to 
reform  it.  Under  these  rulers,  however,  the 
higher  positions  were  occupied  by  the  no- 
bility, and  a  certain  dignity  kept  them  from 
committing  such  crimes  as  have  disgraced  the 
reigns  of  the  last  two  Czars.  After  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  Alexander  II., 
which  was  followed  by  many  other  reforms, 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
was  destroyed,  and  a  regular  bureaucratic 
caste  emerged.  The  establishment  of  the 
zemstvos  and  the  introduction  of  reforms  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
of  public  instruction,  and  of  finance  opened 
up  official  employment  to  young  men  of  all 


classes,  and  within  a  few  years  the  aristocratic 
supremacy  was  lost  and  the  middle  class  had 
obtained  most  of  the  offices.  Railroads,  steam- 
ship lines,  and  banks  were  established,  com- 
merce and  industry  developed  rapidly,  the 
power  of  the  "  parvenu  "  officials  grew  with 
every  year,  and  with  it  the  oppression  of  the 
"common  people."  In  1882,  Count  Tolstoi, 
minister  of  public  instruction,  attempted  to 
reestablish  the  influence  of  the  nobility  in  the 
local  administration,  but  as  a  personal  enemy 
of  the  zemstvo  he  only  succeeded  in  annihilat- 
ing the  provincial  self-government.  The  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  Russian  code,  with  its 
many  "  temporary  laws,"  and  the  exceptional 
laws  for  the  Jews,  Poles,  and  other  non-Rus- 
sian subjects,  furnished  ample  opportunities 
for  the  officials  to  levy  heavy  taxes  and  black- 
mail.- They  have  recruited  a  powerful  army 
whose  principle  is  a  combination  of  greed, 
selfishness,  and  insolence.  They  care  only 
for  money  and  arbitrary  power,  and  in  their 
greed  for  these  they  bully  their  inferiors  and 
oppress  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  power 
of  the  bureaucracy  grew  with  the  spread  of 
the  revolutionary  ideas,  and  such  unscrupu- 
lous chieftains  of  the  bureaucratic  machine  as 
Plehve  and  Bogolyepov  frightened  the  auto- 
cratic government  of  the  Czar  so  that  it  soon 
lost  itB  grip  upon  officialdom.  Pobyedonost- 
zev  and  his  pan-Slavist  followers  are  much  to 
blame  for  the  unlimited  power  of  these  par- 
venus, and  even  more  so  the  grand  dukes 
and  Alexiev,  who  shared  in  the  "graft"  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  War.  Two  of  the  most  cor- 
rupt newspapers,  the  Novoe  Yremya  (of  St. 
Petersburg)  and  the  Moskovskiya  Vyedomosti 
(of  Moscow)  are  the  organs  of  the  bureau- 
cracy. Trepov  is  their  present  chieftain. 
With  the  help  of  the  worst  hooligans  of  the 
secret  organization  known  as  the  "Black 
Hundreds,"  he  is  trying  to  stem  the  flood 
of  the  revolution.  These  bureaucrats  are  the 
head  and  front  of  the  Russian  reaction. 

Q         7         The  views  of  four  eminent  authori- 
en  versul   °  ties  on  different  phases  of  the  pres- 

Prlnce  Urusoo.  erit    RUS8ian    criB[3    (given    to   the 

press  last  month)  furnish  interesting  side- 
lights for  an  understanding  of  the  situation. 
General  Trepov,  commandant  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  by  many  believed  to  be  the  real 
power  behind  the  throne  at  Peterhof,  con- 
sented to  be  interviewed,  early  in  July,  by  an 
English  correspondent.  The  general  deplored 
the  lack  of  energy  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  combating  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment.    The  Duma,  he  declared,  is  being  used 
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simply  as  a  revolutionary  center.  He  advo- 
cated a  reimpo8ition  of  the  censorship  and  a 
curbing  of  the  powers  of  the  parliament. 
The  Jews,  he  declared,  are  to  blame  for  all  the 
anarchy  in  Russia,  since  they  provoke  Chris- 
tians to  violence  and  then  pose  as  martyrs. 
General  Trepov  declared,  further,  against  the 
concession  of  amnesty,  and  announced  his  be- 
lief in  the  loyalty  of  the  troops.  The  land 
question,  he  declared,  in    conclusion,  is  the 


and  carried  out  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  im- 
ported for  that  purpose.  The  Duma,  declared 
Prince  Urusov,  has  tried  to  be  loyal.  Its 
members  have  been  u  trying  to  raise  the  Czar 
above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  political  pas- 
sions. They  were  all  ready  to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences for  the  national  welfare,  but  they 
felt  these  hostile  dark  forces  estranging  them 
from  their  sovereign  and  rendering  impossible 
that  union  of  crown  and  parliament  without 
which  there  could  be  no  peaceful  evolution." 
Count  VVitte,  who  is  now  taking  the  cure  at 
a  watering-place  in  France,  gave  out  an  inter- 
view, on  July  16,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
interview  attributed  to  General  Trepov  and 
referred  to  above.  Count  Witte  was  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  his 
country,  and  could  not  resist  referring  to  his 
own  financial  policy,  which,  he  declared,  had 
been  tested  and  had  proved  efficacious. 


PRINCE  S.  D.  URUSOV. 


(Who  is  coming  to  be  known  as  the  Mirabeau  of  the 
Russian  States-General.) 

most  important  one  before  Russia.  Referring 
to  a  speech  by  Prince  Urusov,  a  Liberal  noble 
who  was  formerly  a  cabinet  minister  and  is 
now  a  simple,  untitled  member  of  the  Duma, 
regarding  official  incitement  to  anti- Jew- 
ish demonstrations,  General  Trepov  charged 
Prince  Urusov  directly  with  falsehood.  In 
reply,  Prince  Urusov  produced  documentary 
evidence  of  official  connivance  in  "pogroms." 
His  speech  to  which  General  Trepov  referred 
was  delivered  in  the  Duma  on  June  21,  and 
in  the  course  of  it  this  splendid  patriot,  who 
is  being  recognized  more  and  more  as  the 
Mirabeau  of  the  Russian  States-General,  open- 
ly declared  that  the  Bialystok  atrocities  were 
planned  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities 


a   *f*i        A    highly    significant    statement 

SaysLeroy-  with  regard  to  the  Russian  situa- 

Beauiieu.     ^Qn  Wft8  tkat  ma(je  jn  parjs>  early 

in  July,  by  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  France,  author  of  a 
history  of  Russia,  and,  after  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
kenzie Wallace,  recognized  as  the  best -in- 
formed man  in  western  Europe  concerning 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  compared 
the  Russian  situation  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  France  in  1789,  and  declared  it  his 
belief  that  the  actual  revolution  had  begun 
that  would,  in  the  end,  overwhelm  the  Ro- 
manov dynasty. 

It  is  no  crisis  that  can  be  measured  by  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  but  a  vast  and  complete  transi- 
tion resembling  that  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  . 
If  the  government  does  not  satisfy  the  nation's  de- 
mands, catastrophes  of  the  gravest  nature  are  ahead 
for  Russia.  .  .  .  Arbitrary  autocracy  is  doomed.  All 
that  the  present  monarchy  can  save  at  the  best  is 
power  within  .constitutional  or  well-defined  limits. 
The  Emperor  has  good  intentions,  but  he  knows 
very  little  of  his  own  country  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  palaces.  He  is  always  hesitating,  is  himself 
terrified  by  the  example  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  does  not  wish  to  have  the  same  end  as  Louis 
XVI.,  although  he  forgets  that  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land arrived  at  a  similar  end  by  another  route.  Per- 
haps it  is  already  too  late  to  save  the  dynasty  from 
going  down  with  the  autocracy,  but  the  Emperor 
might  stay  the  storm  by  permitting  the  formation 
of  a  ministry  representing  parliament,  which  repre- 
sents the  people.  He  has  already  lost  much  time,  aud 
the  feeling  of  discontent  is  continually  increasing. 

In  conclusion,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  declared  : 
*4 1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  revolution 
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will  continue  in  various  stages  of  intensity 
for  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  years,  owing  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  and 
the  dangers  along  the  way." 


M.  ANATOLE  LEROY-BKAULIKU. 

(The  French  economist  and  historian,  who  declares  that 
Russia  is  now  in  the  throes  of  actual  revolution.) 


The  unqualified  statement  which 
Russia  recently  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Disintegrate?  Journal^  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  recent  visit  of  n  the  German  Kaiser  to 
Vienna  that  monarch  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, the  Czar  being  advised  of  the  nature 
of  the  discussion,  came  to  a  definite  agree- 
ment to  intervene  in  Poland  with  armed  forces 
in  case  Russia  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
her  control  over  the  Poles,  and  that  the  three 
Emperors  thereafter  were  to  act  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  status'quo  in  their 
Polish  possessions,  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  national  groups  in  the  Duma  have 
organized,  outside  of  their  party  affiliations, 
for  the  advancement  of  their  national  inter- 
ests. The  Poles  and  the  Baltic  province  dele- 
gates form  one  group,  the  Little  Russians  an- 
other, and  the  Armenians,  Tatars,  Georgians, 
and  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus  a  third.  In- 
deed, the  drift  toward  decentralization  is  be- 
coming more  evident,  and  indicates  the  pos- 
sibility of  disintegration  in  the  vast  Russian 
Empire.  Disintegration  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely to  be  when  the  soldiers  refuse  to  shoot 


any  longer  and  the  grip  of  the  autocracy  has 
been  finally  loosened.     . 

En  land's  ^rom  manv  widely  separated  por- 
Fearasto  tions  of  the  globe  come  reports 
Egypt-  0£  8tirring8  among  Mohammedan 
peoples  which  may  indicate  a  revival  of  Mos- 
lem political  power.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  serious  statements  made  within 
recent  years  by  a  British  foreign  minister 
was  contained  in  the  address  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  before  the  House  of  Commons  (on  July 
5).  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  referring 
to  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  Egyptian 
natives  for  the  killing  of  a  British  officer 
(resulting  in  the  punishment  by  execution  or 
imprisonment  for  life  of  six  of  the  natives), 
made  the  following  declaration : 

All  this  year,  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  has  been 
on  the  increase.  It  has  not  beeu  confined  to  Egypt* 
but  has  spread  along  the  north  of  Africa.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  a  little  time  ago  the  garrisons 
had  to  be  increased.  The  attack  on  British  officers 
which  happened  recently  is  something  which  would 
not  have  occurred  a  little  time  ago  and  would  not 
have  occurred  to-day  but  for  the  fanatical  feeling 
which  has  spread  in  Egypt  this  year.  .  .  .  We  may 
be  on  the  eve  of  further  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
tect Europeans  in  Egypt,  and  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  question  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  in 
Egypt,  composed  of  the  highest  English  and  Egyp- 
tian judges,  is  bound  to  have  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  government.  As 
things  are  now,  I  say  deliberately  and  with  a  full- 
sense  of  responsibility  that  if?  the  House  does  any- 
thing at  this  moment  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  as  it  exists  in  Egypt,  you 
will  be  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  situation, 
because  if  the  fanatical  feeling  in  Egypt  gets  the 
better  of  the  constituted  authority  of  the  Egyptian 
government  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  the  neces- 
sity for  extreme  measures. 

The  anti-foreign  fanaticism  of  the  Egyptian 
fellaheen  (peasantry)  is  increasing,  according 
to  later  reports,  and  Lord  Cromer,  the  Brit- 
ish agent  in  Egypt,  and  his  advisers,  it  is  re- 
ported, have  prepared  elaborate  plans  for 
strengthening  the  British  army  in  that  coun- 
try and  for  establishing  various  new' military 
posts  in  the  Sudan. 

■tl  «     j  J  h  is  not  an  uprising  of  the  natives 

The  Dreaded       ..    _  A      .    r       .    *f  .     fi  .    ,      x 

Moslem  of  Egypt  alone  that  is  feared,  but 
Uprising.  &  general  "jehad,"  or  holy  war,  of 
all  the  Mussulmans  under  British  rule.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  has  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  revolting  subjects  in  Arabia,  and  in 
this  Arabian  revolt,  as  wTell  as  in  the  recent 
clash  between  Turks  and  Persians  on  the 
border,    certain   keen  observers   of    Oriental 
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politics  believe  they  see  outlines  of  a  vast 
an  ti- British  conspiracy,  the  first  signs  of 
which  were  made  evident  in  the  claims  of  the 
Forte  in  the  recent  matter  of  the  disputed 
boundary  in  the  Sinai,  peninsula.  Under 
Great  Britain's  sway  in  India  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  Mohammedans, 
who  would  without  doubt  join  their  forces 
with  the  thirty-five  or  forty  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans about  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  case  of  a  religious  war.  The 
Maglizen,  the  dominant  political  caste  in 
Morocco,  in  approving  the  Algeciras  protocol 
(which  they  did  on  June  14),  has,  it  is  re- 
ported, made  reservations  ( and  published  the 
fact  to  the  wild  tribesmen  in  the  interior) 
which  will  not  prevent  their  joining  their 
Mohammedan  brethren  in  case  of  an  upris- 
ing. Besides,  there  are  millions  more  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet  in  Afghanistan,  and  all 
have  had  their  religious  enthusiasm  aroused 
by  Japan's  great  victory  over  the  "  white  Rus- 
sians of  the  north."  The  world  may  be  on 
the  eve  of  some  new,  vast  and  terrible  racial 
upheaval  in  the  East. 

After  the  sickening  Bialystok  mas- 

itself  as  the  sacre,  early  in  June,  immense  num- 

NewZion.     ^^  Q|  Rugsjan  Jews, — numbers, 

in  fact,  vastly  greater  than  at  any  other  time 
in  Russian  history, — crossed  the  European 
frontiers  of  the  empire ;  and  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  as  well  as  this  country, 
have  had  added  emphasis  laid  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  with  Jewish  im- 
migration. Several  conferences  of  Zionists 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  re- 
cent weeks,  have  redirected  the  attention  of 
the  Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jewish  world  to 
the  Hebrew  dream  of  reoccupying  Palestine. 
There  now  seems  to  be  real  basis  for  the  hope 
that  the  dream  may  some  day  become  a  reality. 
At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Zionist  Societies  of  Canada,  held 
at  Toronto  early  in  July,  it  was  announced 
authoritatively  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had 
revoked  the  laws  forbidding  Jews  to  settle  in 
Palestine.  Quite  recently  the  Jerusalem  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail  tele- 
graphed that  the  influx  of  Jews  into  Palestine 
during  the  past  few  months  had  been  remark- 
able. Many  thousands  are  coming  from 
Russia  every  week.  They  are  settling  east  of 
the  river  Jordan,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
correspondent,  are  gradually  but  surely  re- 
gaining possession  of  the  lariU  of  their  fathers. 
British  and  American  consular  officers,  in  their 
recent  reports  on  the  Holy  Land,  record  evi- 


dence of  prosperous  conditions,  and  British 
trade  annuals  for  1905  show  trade  improve- 
ment at  all  Mediterranean  ports  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  At  Jaffa,  especially,  business  has 
greatly  increased.  There  are  good  crops,  and 
exports  of  cereals,  fruits,  and  wine,  and  the 
land  seems  to  be  again  literally  enjoying  the 
proverbial  milk  and  honey. 

"/>  res*  ^ow  muca  °f  tne  reftl  progress  of 
ofihe  tt  the  world,  progress  which  consists 
world."  -n  ethical  advance  and  in  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  human  brotherhood,  has 
been  achieved  during  these  summer  months 
of  the  year  1906  can  be  read  from  three  cable 
dispatches  printed  in  obscure  corners  of  the 
daily  newspapers, — all,  by  a  striking  coinci- 
dence, on  the  same  day.  Item  number  one  : 
The  government  of  Siam  has  inaugurated  a 
systematic  crusade  against  gambling,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  Siamese 
people,  and  heretofore  connived  at  by  the  gov- 
ernment, for  purposes  of  revenue.  Now,  how- 
ever, if  the  Christian  nations  will  consent  to 
a  readjustment  of  Siam's  tariff,  the  govern- 
ment promises  to  abolish  all  gambling-places 
throughout  the  kingdom,  beginning  April  1, 
next.  Item  number  two :  A  really  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  humanitarian  feeling 
of  Japanese  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  toward 
Christians  in  Japan  is  furnished  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  recent  conference  of  priests  of 
these  faiths,  held  at  Tokio  (concluding  on 
July  J  6),  to  contribute  voluntarily  to  the  cost 
of  rebuilding  the  Christian  church  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  riots  over  the  Russian  peace 
terms  in  the  Japanese  capital,  last  September. 
Item  number  three :  Mrs.  Mary  Labaree, 
whose  husband,  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Labaree, 
formerly  a  missionary  to  Persia,  was  mur- 
dered some  months  ago  by  religious  fanatics, 
has  protested  to  the  American  minister  at 
Teheran  against  the  exaction  by  the  United 
States  Governmentof  an  indemnity  of  $50,000. 
Mrs.  Labaree  believes  that  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment should  be  held  responsible  for  its 
failure  to  protect  missionaries,  but  this  fine 
Christian  lady,  because  of  the  sacred ness  of 
her  husband's  mission,  and  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  such  an  indemnity  would  be  regarded 
as  "  blood  money  "  and  be  extorted  from  the 
innocent  people  of  the  province  where  the 
murder  was  committed,  declares  her  unwilling- 
ness to  accept  such  indemnity.  Such  facts  as 
these  deserve  record,  even  at  the  cost  of 
omitting  something  from  the  chronicle  of  war 
scares  and  the  daily  story  of  commercial  com- 
petition. 
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(From  June  19  to  July  19, 1906.) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS. 

June  19. — The  Senate  lays  on  the  table  the  House 
amendments  to  the  meat-inspection  amendment  to 
the  agricultural  bill The  House  adopts  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Senate  meat-inspection  amendment  to 
the  agricultural  bill  and  passes  a  bill  defining  the 
conditions  under  which  witnesses  in  trials  affecting 
corporations  may  have  immunity  from  prosecution. 

June  20.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.) 
speaks  in  favor  of  rigid  inspection  of  the  packing 

houses The  House  passes  the  bill  appropriating 

$25,000  for  the  President's  traveling  expenses. 

June  21.—  The  Senate  passes  the  bill  for  a  lock 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  after  defeating 
the  sea-level  project  by  a  vote  of  36  to  81.... The 
House  begins  debate  on  the  pure-food  bill. 

June  22.— The  Senate  passes  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  bill  appropriating  $25,000 
for  the  President's  traveling  expenses. . .  .The  House 
debates  the  pure-food  bill. 

June  28.— The  Senate  sends  to  conference  the  agri- 
cultural   appropriation    bill,  with    the    Beveridge 

meat-inspection  amendmeut The  House,  by  a  vote 

of  240  to  17,  passes  the  pure-food  bill,  and  adopts  the 
conference  report  on  the  railroad-rate  bill  by  a  vote 
of  216  to  4. 

June  25.— The  Senate  orders  the  investigation  of 
grain  elevators  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission  The  House  debates  the  immigration  bill. 

June  26. — The  Senate  sends  the  railroad-rate  bill 
back  to  conference  aud  accepts  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  conference  report The  House  passes  the 

omnibus  public  building  bill. 

June  27.— The  Senate  passes  the  naturalization 
bill.... The  House  passes  the  general  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  lock-canal  bill. 

June  28.— The  Senate  passes  the  public  buildings 
and  general  deficiency  appropriation  bills.... The 
House  adopts  the  conference  report  on  the  railroad- 
rate  bill,  and  sustains  the  action  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  meat  inspection  by  a  vote  of  198  to  45. 

June  29. — The  Senate  adopts  conference  reports 
on  the  railroad-rate,  pure-food,  and  meat  inspection 
bills ;  the  nomination  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission  is  confirmed The  House  adopts  final 

conference  reports  on  the  meat-inspection  amend- 
ment to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  on 
the  pure- food  bill. 

June  30.— The  first  session  of  the  Fifty- ninth 
Congress  comes  to  an  end. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

June  19.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  resumes  its  inquiry  into  the  relations 
between  railroads  and  the  coal  companies. 

June  20.— The  Kentucky  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion orders  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  freight  rates. 

June  21.— The  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 


atives expels  Frank  J.  Gethro  for  attempted  brib- 
ery in  connection  with  the  anti-bucketshop  bill. 

June  22.— Attorney-General  Moody  aunounoes 
that  prosecutions  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for 
accepting  rebates  will  soon  be  begun  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

June  27.— Attorney- General  Moody  orders  suits 
brought  against  many  railroad  companies  for  viola- 
tion of  the  safety-appliance  law.... Pennsylvania 
Democrats  nominate  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  for  gov- 
ernor aud  commend  William  J.  Bryau. 

June  28.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

begins  a  weight  investigation  in   New  Orleans 

Wisconsin  Democrats  indorse  William  J.  Bryan  as 
a  Presidential  candidate. . .  .Vermont  Democrats  and 
Independents  nominate  Percival  W.  Clement  for 
governor  ....  Massachusetts  Prohibitionists  nomi- 
nate District  Attorney  Moran,  of  Bostou,  for  gov- 
ernor  The  National  Peopled  party,  in  convention 

at  St.  Louis,  issues  an  address  to  the  people. 

June  29.— President  Roosevelt  issues  an  executive 
order  making  important  changes  in  the  methods  of 
appointmeut  and  promotion  for  merit  in  the  con- 
sular service. 

July  2. — Secretary  Wilson  takes  active  steps  to 
put  the  new  meat-inspection  law  into  effect Secre- 
tary Shaw  offers  for  sale  $80,000,000  bonds  of  the 
Panama  Canal  loan,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  and  to  be  dated  August  1,  190(5. 

July  5.— The  appointment  of  L.  R.  Wilfley,  attor- 
ney-general of  the  Philippines,  as  judge  of  the  new 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  China  is  announced 
in  Washington. 

July  7.— President  Roosevelt  appoints  Edward  E. 
Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  a 

member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

W.  R.  Hearst  announces  that  he  will  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  President  in  1908. 

July  9.— Secretary  William  H.  Taft,  in  address- 
ing the  Republicans  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro, urges  the  breaking  up  of  the  "solid  South" 
....President  Roosevelt  appoints  Charles  Earle,  so- 
licitor for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
to  succeed  Edwin  W.  Sims,  now  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  at  Chicago. . . .  Secretary  Wilson  holds 
a  conference  with  representatives  of  leading  packiug 
houses  in  Chicago. 

July  10. — Insurance  Superintendent  Kelsey,  of 
New  York  State,  issues  rules  governing  the  ob- 
taining of  names  of  policyholders  from  official  lists 
to  be  filed  by  mutual  companies  with  the  Insurance 
Department. . .  .The  federal  grand  jury  at  Cleveland 
resumes  its  investigations  of  alleged  violations  of 
the  interstate-commerce  law. 

July  13.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
begins  an  investigation  into  the  grain  and  elevator 
trade  called  for  by  Senate  resolutions. 

July  19.— President  Roosevelt  directs  that  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  public  works  are  to  detect  and 
punish  violations  of  the  eight-hour  law. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN. 

June  19.— The  Progressive  party  in  the  Transvaal 
announces  its  opposition  to  the  new  South  African 

customs  convention The  Cape  Colony  treasurer 

produces  his  budget  in  the  Assembly. . .  .At  the  con- 
clusion of  M.  Cle'menceau's  speech  in  reply  to  M. 
Jaures,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 


June  29. — The  Italian  parliament  passes  a  biil  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  interest  on  consols. 

July  1. — In  the  Panama  elections  the  government 
candidates  are  successful,  except  in  the  city  of  Pan- 
ama, where  the  compromise  ticket  wins. 

July  2. — There  is  a  sharp  debate  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  on  a  clause  of  the  education  bill, 
and  a  hostile  a'mendment  is  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  only  sixteen  votes. 

July  3. — The  government's  agrarian  bill  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Russian  Duma The  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  annuls  the  election  of  Count  Boni 
de  Castellane,  on  the  ground  of  bribery. 

July  4. — Admiral  Rozhestvenski,  in  order  to  save 
his  staff,  enters  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the  charge  of  sur- 
render in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 


THE  STENOGRAPHERS'  TABLE  IN  THE  DUMA. 

(Seven  women  are  employed  in  taking  notes  of  the 
*  debates  and  proceedings.) 

Chamber,  by  a  vote  of  365  to  78,  agrees  to  the  posting 
of  the  speech  throughout  France ;  M.  Cl^menceau 
says  that  the  government  will  attempt  to  fuse  the 
aims  of  capital  and  labor. 

June  21.— The  Russian  minister  of  the  interior 
attends  the  sitting  of  the  Duma  to  reply  to  inter- 
pellations and  defend  the  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment. . . .  A  motion  of  approval  of  the  government  is 
carried  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a 
vote  of  410  to  87. 

June  22. — King  Haakon  VII.  and  .Queen  Maud  of 

Norway  are  crowned  at  Trondhjem The  Russian 

Duma  carries  by  a  large  majority  a  motion  calling 
on  the  government  to  resign  ;  it  urges  the  formation 
of  a  government  responsible  to  parliament. 

June  23. — A  great  demonstration  of  British  Lib- 
erals is  held  in  Manchester,  which  is  addressed  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Burns,  and  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill. 

June  25. — The  Russian  Duma  passes  a  resolution 
taking  the  plans  to  relieve  famine-stricken  districts 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ministry. 

June  26. — The  French  budget  introduced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  shows  a  large  deficit,  which 
may  be  met  by  a  loan  and  by  increased  taxa- 
tion. 


THE  LATE  ALFRED  BEIT. 

(The  South  African  financier.) 

July  6.— The  Russian  Duma  takes  the  ground 
that  measures  for  famine  relief  must  be  met  by  scal- 
ing down  the  budget  and  not  by  a  new  loan The 

French  minister  of  marine  announces  that  six  ar- 
mored vessels  will  be  begun  in  the  present  year. 

July  7. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  under-secretary  for  the  colonies, 
urges  the  need  of  Liberal  unity  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  serious  breach  with  the  House  of  Lords. 
....President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  marks  his  re- 
sumption of  office  by  releasing  the  political  prison- 
ers, except  those  charged  with  treason. 

July  8. — The  commission  of  the  Russian  Duma, 
appointed  to  decide  the  question  of  land  for  peas- 
ants, decides  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  ex- 
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propriation  of  all  state,  town,  church,  and  monastery 

lands The  Porto  Rican  executive  council  rejects 

the  measure  of  Governor  Winthrop  which  virtually 
placed  control  of  piers  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

July  10. — The  Russian  court-martial  at  Cronstadt 
acquits  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  ;  four  officers  are 
found  guilty  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy  and  are 
sentenced  to  be  shot. 

July  12. — Capt.  Alfred  Dreyfus  is  completely 
vindicated  by  the 
French  court  of 
last  resort  and 
restored  to  the 
army. 

July  13.— The 
French  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties passed  by  over- 
whelming majori- 
ties bills  restoring 
to  the  army  Al- 
fred Dreyfus  and 
promoting  Colo- 
nel Picquart. 

July  14.— The 
German  minister 
of  public  instruc- 
tion issues  an  or- 
der applying  a  de-  the  late  julks  bkktok. 
cree  against  the  (The  noted  French  genre  painter.) 
employment  of 

members  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  as  in- 
structors. 

July  17.— The  Czar  approves  the  famine-relief 
measure  passed  by  the  Russian  Duma. 

July  18.— The  education  bill  passes  the  committee 
stage  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

July  19.— The  conservative  element  in  the  Rus- 
sian Duma  succeeds  in  adopting  an  address  to  the 
people  on  the  agrarian  question. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

June  19. — Peruvian  troops  invade  the  {section  of 
eastern  Ecuador  which  is  disputed  territory. 

June  22.— It  is  announced  that  Guatemalan  troops 
have  invaded  Salvador. 

June  26.— Congratulations  are  exchanged  between 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  on  the 
completion  of  the  new  cable  from  Guam  to  Japan. 

June  28. — Four  Egyptian  natives  are  hanged  and 
five  are  flogged  for  the  recent  attack  on  British 
officers. 

June  80.— The  Pope  consents  to  arbitrate  the  ter- 
ritorial dispute  between  Colombia  and  Peru. 

July  8.— Morris  M.  Langhorne,  of  Virginia,  is 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Christiania, 
Norway,  and  Secretary  Norman  Hutchinson  is 
transferred  from  Caracas  to  Stockholm. 

July  5. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  explains  the  situation  in  Egypt  and 
the  Congo  and  the  meaning  of  sending  British  war- 
ships to  Cronstadt. 

July  11.— Washington  receives  formal  notice  of 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  Salvador 
and  Guatemala. 


July  12.— Tatars  attack  a  monastery  and.  pillage 
the  city  of  Van,  in  eastern  Turkey. 

July  13.— The  visit  of  the  British  Channel  fleet  to 
Cronstadt  is  postponed,  the  decision  having  been 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Government. 

July  14.— Honduras  declares  war  on  Guatemala. 

July  17.— An  armistice  between  Guatemala  and 
Salvador  and  Honduras  is  agreed  upon,  and  plans 
are  made  for  the  meeting  of  peace  envoys  on  board 
the  United  States  cruiser  Marblchcad. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

June  20.— Turkish  troops  in  Yemen  mutiny  and 
are  forced  to  return  to  duty  after  an  engagement  in 
which  there  are  heavy  losses.... Ad herents  of  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 

assassinate  Bu  Hamara,  the  pretender A  party 

of  German  journalists  arrive  in  London  as  guests  of 
the  Anglo  German  Friendship  Committee.... The 
Belfast  steamer  Empress  is  sunk  in  the  Chauuel  by 
collision  with  the  steamer  Qraphic. 

June  21. — A  strike  begins  at  the  Haviland  porce- 
lain factory  at  Limoges,  France The  Fall  River 

cotton  manufacturers  avert  a  strike  by  granting  a 
14  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  demanded  by  the 
operators Prince  Urusov  makes  startling  revela- 
tions as  to  the  official  organization  of  Jewish  mas- 
sacres in  Russia. 

June  28.— The  British  battleship  Agamemnon  is 
launched  in  the  Clyde. 

June  27. — An  earthquake  shock  is  experienced  in 

South  Wales The  International  Cotton  Congress 

at  Bremen  decides  that  it  is  necessary  to  broaden 
the  sources  of  supply. 

June  28.— The  sanitary  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  London  submits  a  report  recom- 
mending compulsory  inspection  of  animals  killed 
for  human  food. 

June  29.— The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  begins  its  sessions  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ...A  strike  of  iron-mill  workers  throughout 
the  Eastern  States  is  ordered  from  the  union's  head- 
quarters, at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

June  30. — President  Roosevelt  leaves  Washington 
for  Oyster  Bay,  his  summer  home. 

July  1.— In  a  railroad  wreck  at  Salisbury,  Eng- 
land, of  the  American  Line's  steamer  train,  carrying 
passengers  of  the  New  York  from  Plymouth  to 
London,  twenty-seven  persons  are  killed,  twenty- 
three  of  whom  are  Americans. . .  .The  Wellman  Arc- 
tic steamer  Frithjof  arrives  at  Tromstt,  where  the 
airship  shed  will  be  erected. . .  .The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Aosta  lay  the  corner-stone  for  a  new  village  on 
the  slope  of  Vesuvius. 

July  2.— John  D.  Rockefeller  presents  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  the  largest  collection  of  Paleozoic 
fossils  in  the  country. 

July  8.— British  columns  in  Natal  meet  the  Zulu 

vanguard  and  kill  350  of  the   rebels Secretary 

Root  leaves  Washington  to  begin  his  trip  to  South 
America  to  attend  the  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Rio  Janeiro. 

July  4.— President  Roosevelt  delivers  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  address  at  Oyster  Bay.... William 
Jennings  Bryan  speaks  on  "The  White  Man's  Bur- 
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den"  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  American  Society  in 

London A  son  is  born  to  the  Crown  Prince  aud 

Princess  of  Germany. 

July  6. — A  report  of  Illinois  business  men  and 
pathological  experts  on  conditions  in  the  packing 
houses  is  made  public  in  Chicago. 

July  8.— United  States  cruiser  Charleston,  with 
Secretary  Root  on  board,  arrives  at  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  having  made  the  run  from  New  York  in  three 
days  and  nineteen  hours. 

July  10.— A  memorial  service  for  those  killed  in 
the  railroad  wreck  at  Salisbury,  England,  is  held  at 
St.  Paul's,  London.... The  voyage  of  the  dry-dock 
Dewey  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Philippines  ends 
after  193  days. 

July  11.— The  Rifssian  Vice- Admiral  Chuknin  is 
assassinated  at  Sevastopol.... A  congress  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  British  Empire  passes 
a  resolution  providing  for  preferential  treatment  on 
a  reciprocal  basis. . .  .Secretary  Taft  delivers  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Panama  Canal  before  the  Ohio  Bar 
Association  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio. 

July  16.— The  coroner's  jury  at  Salisbury,  Eng- 
land, brings  in  a  verdict  that  the  wreck  of  the  Plym- 
outh express  on  July  1  was  due  to  high  speed. 

July  18.— The  work  of  copying  the  names  of  about 
1,800,000  of  the  policyholders  of  the  New  York  Life 
and  Mutual  Life  Insurance  companies  is  begun  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

July  19. — The  burning  of  a  whiskey  warehouse  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  causes  the  loss  of  $1,250,000.... 
Secretary  Taft  issues  a  temporary  permit  to  certain 
power  companies  to  take  water  from  the  Niagara 
River  and  to  import  electrical  current  from  Canada. 

OBITUARY. 

June  20. — George  J.  Snelus,  of  London,  the  metal- 
lurgist, 60. 

June  21.— Capt.  C.  S.  Cole,  of  Corning,  N.  Y., 
a  prominent  politician  of  New  York  State,  70. 

June  22.— Rev.  Dr.  George  Barker  Stevens,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  52. 

June  28.— The  Duke  of  Almodovar,  Spanish  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  52. . .  .Col.  George  C.  Cabell, 
ex-Congressman  from  Virginia,  69. . . .  Alberto  Rositi, 
of  New  York,  composer  and  bandmaster,  85. ...Dr. 
Joseph  %Kor8sy,  of  Budapest,  the  noted  municipal 
statistician,  62. 

June  24. — Col.  James  Regan,  of  the  Ninth  Infan- 
try, U.S.A.,  72. 

June  25. — Stanford  White,  architect,  of  New 
York,  58. 

June  26.— Ex- Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  78 ... .  Budgett  Meakin,  of  London, 
writer  and  lecturer  on  industrial  betterment,  40. . . . 
Alexander  Muir,  author  of  Canada's  national  hymn, 
-The  Maple  Leaf,"  72. 

•  June  27.— Thomas  E.  Waggaman,  Washington, 
D.  C,  69. 

June  28.— Dr.  Robert  Craik,  former  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  of  McGill  University,  77. 

June  29. — Henry  D.  Perky,  founder  of  Oread  In- 
stitute, in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  63 Rev. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 


American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, 69 Ex-Congressman  Frederick   W.   Kalb- 

fleisch,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  68.... Rev.  Dr.  William 
Alexander,  of  San  Anselmo,  Cal.,  75. . .  .Albert  Sorel, 
the  historian,  64. 

June  30.— Capt.  Hank  Haff,  veteran  skipper  and 
commander  of  American  cup  defenders,  75. ...Rt. 
Hon.  Charles  Owen  O'Conor  Don,  M.P.  for  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland,  68. 

July  1.— Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.  for  Camborne 
Division  of  Cornwall,  77.... Manuel  Garcia,  profes- 
sor of  singing  and  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope,  101. 

July  2. — Andrew  V.  S.  Anthony,  noted  wood  en- 
graver of  New  York  and  Boston,  72. 

July  4.— Prof.  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Chicago,  the 
well  -  known  naturalist,  72  ... .  George  H.  Robin- 
son, of  Montana,  the  mining  engineer  and  promot- 
er, 58. 

Ji^y  5.— Jules  Adolphe  Breton,  the  genre  painter, 

79 Mrs.  Elizabeth  Townsend  Meagher,  of  Rye, 

N.  Y.,  widow  of  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  76.... 
Alfred  Vincent,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  member  of 
the  Federal  Council  and  vice-president  of  the  Red 
Cross  Conference. 

July  6. —Prof.  Christopher  C.  Langdell,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  80 Naval  Constructor  Joseph 

J.  Woodward,  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Sur- 
vey— Major-Gene ral  Meckel,  formerly  professor  of 
'  military  tactics  in  Japan. 

July  7.— Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  West,  a  widely 
known  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  82. . . . 
Major  William  H.  Paddock,  a  well-known  news- 
paper man  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  58. 

July  9.— Congressman  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Wis- 
consin, 56. ...James  H.  Tuckerman,  of  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  writer  on  turf  subjects  and 

dogs,  33 Brig.-Gen.  Louis  Henry  Rucker,  U.S.A., 

retired,  64.... Lieut. -Col.  John  Sashoal  Witcher, 
U.S.A.,  retired,  62. 

July  10.— Andrew  R.  Culver,  of  New  York, 
originator  of  the  plan  to  make  Coney  Island  a  sea- 
side resort,  74. 

July  13.— Loring  Coes,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in- 
ventor of  the  Coes  wrench,  and  manufacturer,  94 
....Dr.  Carl  Sattler,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  party  in  the  German  Reichstag. 

July  14.— William  H.  Busbey,  well-known  news- 
paper man  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
67. 

July  16.— Alfred  Beit,  the  South  African  finan- 
cier, 53 — City  Magistrate  Clarence  «W.  Meade,  of 
New  ¥ork,  64. 

July  17.— Dr.  Carlos  Pelligrini,  former  president 
of  Argentina. 

July  18.— Lady  Curzon  (formerly  Miss  Mary  Let- 
ter, of  Chicago) — Gen.  James  Gwyn,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  78. . .  .Rev.  Edwin  F.  See,  general 
secretary  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  46. ...Major  John  William 
DeForest,  Civil  War  veteran  and  author,  80. 

July  19.— Michael  H.  Cardozo,  well-known  lawyer 
of  New  York,  who  had  been  named  by  a  committee 
of  lawyers  for  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  55.... 
Walter  S.  Logan,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  at  one 
time  leader  of  the  New  York  Democracy,  59. 
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4  Politics  makes  strange  beifellows."    But- 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


"OP  COURSE  NOT,  COLONEL." 

From  the  World  (New  York). 
(Although  it  is  coming   to  be  regarded   as  highly 
Pitzzle  •  Whv  do  they  look  so  sad  ?  probable  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  the  Presidential  candi- 

Puzzle  .  W  hy  do  they  look  so  sad?  date  of  the  Deraocratic  p^y  ln  1906^  that  gentleman 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York).  prefers  to  not  commit  himself  so  far  in  advance.) 
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nailed  to  thb  mast.-  From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


Uncle  Sam:  "Hey,  neighbor!    Want  me  to  stop  it 
for  you?  "—From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 


A  NSW  STAR  ON  THB  AMERICAN  IXAQ. 

From  the  OMo  Slate  Journal  (Columbus). 


A  PREMATURE  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 


The  Q.  O.  P.  Klepb  ant  : 


PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSPORTATION.  .  .     . 

'Come,  Mr.  President,  Til  furnish  you  another  free  ride  if  you'll  just  get  aboar<i,* 
From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis), 
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UNCLE  SAM  A8  THE  MAGICIAN. 

From  the  Evening  Herald  (Duluth). 


'Justice  conquers  evermore."— Emerson. 
From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 


TDEY  FANCY  THEY  CAN  STOP  THE   SMOKE   BY   STOPPING 
UP  THE  CHIMNEY. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (New  York). 


THE  DELAYED  WEDDING. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  Well,  anyhow,  the  flag  will  get  there ! w 
From  the  Press  (Philadelphia). 

With  Lieutenant  Peary  seeking  the  Pole  by  ship  and 
dog-sledge  and  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  soon  to  venture 
from  Spitzbergen  in  his  dirigible  balloon,  the  question 
may  be  settled  sooner  than  the  world  imagines.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  now  between  two  Americans. 
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.   FRANCE  REMOVING  THE  STAIN. 

From  the  Record-Herald  (Chicago). 


"Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  these  are  yours,  1 
think."— From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


A  CABINET  MINISTER  IN  RUSSIA. 

Formerly,  the  minister  was  comfortably  settled.  Now,  he  is  ready  to  turn  out  at  any  moment. 

From  Slow  (St.  Petersburg). 


THE  two  facts  which  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Europe  during  July  were  the  rehabilitation  of 
Dreyfus  in  France  aud  the  long*drawn-out  struggle 
in  Russia  between  the  crown  and  parliament.  The 
restitution  made  to  Dreyfus,  though  long  delayed, 
is  recoguized  and  used  by  the  cartoonists  as  the  oc- 


casion for  complimenting  France.  Any  day  may 
see  the  fall  of  the  Goremykin  ministry  in  Russia. 
Cabinets  are  not  such  stable  institutions  in  the  land 
of  the  Czar  as  they  were  formerly,  a  fact  which  is 
brought  out  by  a  clever  cartoon  in  the  Slanov  whioh. 
we  reproduce  afcoye. 
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WILLIAM   TORREY   HARRIS-TEACHER, 
PHILOSOPHER,  FRIEND. 

BY  JAMES  H.  CANFIELD. 


WHEN  older  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  meet  one  an- 
other during  opening  hours  of  one  of  the 
conventions  of  that  organization,  almost  the 
first  question  asked  will  be,  "Is  Harris 
here?"  and  during  earlier  sessions  the  in- 
variable request  of  new  members  is,  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  Dr.  Harris ?" 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  if  it  were  understood 
that  he  was  to  be  present  at  any  educational 
gathering  in  England  or  France  or  Germany 
these  same  inquiries  would  be  made,  with 
quite  as  much  interest,  though  perhaps  with 
not  the  same  quality  of  personal  affection. 

William  Torrey  Harris,  who  has  just  with- 
drawn from  the  position  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  seventeen 
years  of  most  acceptable  service,  and  who 
honors  the  Carnegie  retirement  fund  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  first  selection  made  by  its 
trustees,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
widely  known,  one  of  the  most  universally 
beloved,  and  one  of  the  most  influential  edu- 
cators of  this  or  any  other  country.  Rising 
rapidly  from  a  teacher's  position  to  thesuper- 
intendency  of  the  city  schools  in  which  he  be- 
gan his  educational  work,  withdrawing  at  the 
end  of  twenty  three  years'  service  with  a 
reputation  which  was  already  international 
and  which  covered  not  only  the  entire  field 
of  education  but  that  of  philosophy,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Concord  School,  brilliant 
lecturer  and  writer  on  all  phases  of  pedagogy 
and  psychology,  so  long  the  highest  educa- 
tional officer  recognized  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  just  entering  his  seventy- 
first  year  in  such  health  and  strength  of 
mind  and  body  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
many  more  years  of  intellectual  activity — he 
stands  at  the  very  forefront  of  American  edu- 
cators and  men  of  power.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  person  in  this  country  today  who  unites 
as  many  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
make  •  for  strength  and  influence,  both  per- 
sonal and  official,  as  does  he. 

Dr.  Harris  was  born  on  a  Connecticut  farm, 
shut  away  by  timber  lines  from  the  outer 
world,  thirty  miles  at  least  from  what  could 
even  by  courtesy  be  called  a  city,  and  at 
least  a  mile  from  the  nearest  neighbor.     In 


many  respects  that  was  a  typical  lonesome 
New  England  farm  which  was  his  home  for 
practically  his  first  sixteen  years.  He  came 
of  excellent  stock,  inheriting,  both  fromjur* 
immediate  and  remote  ancestors,  pet  'only 
mental  power,  but  one  of  those  iron  constitu- 
tions that  apparently  can  endure  almost  with- 
out limit  any  stress  or  strain  of  willing  activ- 
ity. He  was  always  precocious,  without  the 
offensiveness  so  generally  displayed  with  this 
characteristic.  He  began  attending  the  sum 
mer  session  of  the  district  school,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  when  he  was  only  four  years  old. 
At  five  he  could  read  readily,  and  had  com 
mitted  to  memory  most  of  the  contents  of  the 
text  book 8  that  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 
A  year  later  he  stumbled  upon  an  old  Latin 
reader,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
family  or  his-  teacher  committed  to  memory 
long  lists  of  Latin  sentences  and  phrases, 
which  he  used  to  recite  on  occasion, — on 
provocation,  one  may  almost  write, — to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  heard  him.  In  his 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  he  went  to 
school  in  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  and  in  his  thir- 
teenth year  began  to  know  something  of  the 
work  of  the  local  academies — attending  one 
term  in  each  of  at  least  five  different  institu- 
tions, in  his  efforts  to  find  that  which  really 
interested  him.  At  seventeen  he  entered 
Phillips  Academy^  at  Andover,  where  he  was 
prepared  for  Yale.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taught 
school  two  winters,  after  the  New  England 
fashion,  and  had  already  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  successful  later  educational  life. 

At  Yale  he  rebelled  against  the  fixedness 
of  the  course,  and  was  especially  dissatisfied 
with  the  attention  paid  to  the  classics  and  to 
the  literatures  in  general.  He  was  anxious 
to  know  more  of  science,  of  nature — and  this 
feeling  he  himself  says  finally  so  overmastered 
him  that  at  the  end  of  something  more  than 
two  years  he  withdrew  from  college.  He  had 
always  been  interested  in  what  was  then 
known  as  natural  philosophy,  from  his  first 
introduction  to  its  study  at  one  of  the  acade- 
mies. In  the  construction  of  apparatus  for 
his  own  use  and  pleasure  he  had  shown  much 
ingenuity, — buying  lenses  of  the  local  dealer 
in  spectacles,  making  his  own  tubes,  and  put* 
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ting  the  two  together  to 
form  a  rough  but  effective 
telescope.  He  thus  early 
showed  that  interest  in 
astronomy  which  led  him 
afterward,  in  St.  Louis,  to 
set  tip  a  telescope  of  his 
own  and  give  much  atten- 
tion to  astronomical  investi 
gation  and  research. 

Leaving  Yale,  a  good 
fortune  attending  Ameri- 
can public  education  led 
him  to  St.  Louis.  Here  he 
spent  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  as  teacher,  princi- 
pal, assistant  superintend- 
ent, and  superintendent, — 
all  in  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Undoubtedly 
the  mixture  of  population 
of  that  city,  where  the  men 
of  New  England  came  m 
direct  contact  with  the  men 
of  the  South  and  both  were 
impressed  and  affected  by 
the  descendants  of  the  old 
French  voyageurs  and  by 
the  later  Germans,  exerted 
a  great  influence  upon  Dr. 
Harris,  and  went  far  toward 
making  him  the  cosmopoli- 
tan that  he  has  always  been. 
His  reports  as  superintend- 
ent, which  position  he  held 
for  twelve  years,  were  mod- 
els of  clearness  and  of  the 
highest  and  most  advanced 
forms  of  sound  educational  theory  and  prac 
tice.  He  introduced  the  kindergarten  and 
carried  it  with  unusual  favor,  and  long  bo- 
fore  such  a  thing  was  thought  of  elsewhere  in 
this  country  he  worked  out  most  carefully  and 
successfully  a  detailed. scheme  of  nature-study 
for  the  public  schools. 

It  was  at  St.  Louis,  in  1867,  that  he  estab- 
lished the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 
the  first  periodical  of  its  kind  ever  published 
in  the  English  language.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  result  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  publish  an  article 
which  Dr.  Harris  had  written  criticising  some 
of  the  earlier  works  of  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
young  philosopher  was  determined  to  be 
heard  even  if  he  was  obliged  to  become  his 
own  editor  and  publisher — and  his  deter- 
mination, maintained  to  this  day  (for  he  has 
never  relinquished  the  control  of  this  maga- 


DR.  WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS. 

zine),  has  given  the  world  of  speculative 
philosophy  one  of  its  most  able  and  satisfac 
tory  publications. 

He  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools  because  of  what  was 
thought  to  be  failing  health.  With  his  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind,  himself  a  New  Englander 
by  birth  and  temperament,  and  desiring  a 
quiet  spot  where  he  could  continue  his  studies 
and  could  find  opportunity  to  record  his  opin- 
ions and  conclusions  on  educational  and  philo- 
sophic themes,  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  turn  to  Concord  as  his  home.  There 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  School 
of  Philosophy  as  well  as  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  lecturers  ;  and  there  he  lived  for 
nearly  nine  years.  Before  leaving  St.  Louis 
he  had  not  only  started  the  Journal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy,  but  had  published  his  own 
"  Introduction  to  Philosophy,"  had  edited  the 
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department  of  philosophy  in  Johnson's  tl  Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia,"  contributing  something 
more  than  forty  of  the  articles  ;  had  issued 
the  first  volume  of  Hegel's  "  Logic,"  in  trans- 
lation and  paraphrase,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  articles  and  addresses  had  shown  himself 
possessed  of  a  mind  of  remarkable  activity, 
master  of  one  of  the  broadest  fields,  writing 
with  a  vigor  and  clarity  which  were  rare  in- 
deed. Already  he  was  exerting  a  most  pro- 
found influence  upon  the  teachers  and  the 
public-school  system  of  the  entire  country, 
and  was  quoted  more  frequently  and  with 
more  approval  by  educational  journals  and  by 
public-school  teachers  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican— not  even  excepting  Horace  Mann.  In 
1878  he  was  received  with  unusual  distinction 
••it  the  Paris  Exposition,  where  his  reports  as 
s  iperintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  con- 
tributed to  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
United  States,  won  for  him  the  honorary  title 
of  Officier  de  V Academic  In  1880  he  re- 
visited Europe,  representing  tbe  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  the  great  Congress  of 
Educators  held  at  Brussels  ,  and  in  1889  he 
again  represented  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
the  second  Paris  Exposition,  and  was  honored 
by  the  French  Government  with  the  title  of 
Officier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique. 

In  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed  Dr. 
Harris  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, a  position  which  he  has  held  until  this 
present  summer,  when  he  resigned  to  profit 
by  the  intelligent  and  generous  forethought 
which  created  the  Carnegie  pension  fund. 
During  these  years  of  the  commissionership, 
Dr  Harris  repeated  his  success  at  St.  Louis, 
his  reports  being  of  most  profound  interest 
and  value  in  all  educational  circles.  Though 
this  office  has  no  educational  supervision  or 
authority,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  men  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  bureau  of  statistics, 
gathered  and  presented  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
Dr.  Harris  made  every  report  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  public  education, 
interesting  and  engaging  in  the  highest  de 
gree,  stimulating  all  who  have  studied  them 
aright,  and  through  these  printed  pages  ac 
complished  extraordinary  results  in  the  way 
of  arousing  professional  spirit,  esprit  de  corps, 
and  -a  desire  for  a  constantly  improved  edu- 
cational service,  from  kindergarten  to  uni 
versity. 

Dr.  Harris'  personality  has  been  a  great 
element  in  his  success.  The  interpreter  of 
Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Scheming,  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  that  he  was  not  ready 
and  more  than  willing  to  meet  in  delightful 


and  helpful  conference  any  of  the  youngest 
and  most  obscure  of  the  teaching  profession. 
His  remarkable  success  in  the  world  of  specu- 
lative philosophy  has  never  for  a  moment 
turned  him  away  from  a  careful  and  helpful 
consideration  of  all  the  practical  details  of 
public  education.  His  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion has  ever  been  at  the  service  of  any  one 
who  could  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
personally,  and  he  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  accessible  of  men.  His  kindly,  genial 
nature  has  never  seemed  overclouded  by  per- 
sonal ambition  ;  though  not  infrequently  and 
properly  indignant,  he  has  rarely  shown  irri- 
tation ;  and  while  standing  inflexibly  for  all 
that  he  believed  to  be  best  and  most  desira- 
ble, he  has  made  no  enemies  and  has  alien- 
ated no  friends.  His  whole  life  has  followed 
closely  and  continuously  the  highest  line  of 
his  own  thought  and  experience, — that  is,  that 
theory  and  practice,  philosophy  and  action, 
are  most  closely  related,  can  never  be  safely 
separated,  and  that  the  highest  form  of  phi- 
losophy is  the  truest  and  safest  if  not  the  only 
guide  of  even  the  simplest  form  of  daily  life. 
There  was  general  rejoicing  in  the  edu- 
cational world  of  this  country — in  the  entire 
educational  world,  for  that  matter — when  it 
was  known  that  Dr.  Harris  was  willing  to 
turn  from  the  office  which  he  had  honored  so 
long,  and  in  which  he  had  served  so  faith- 
fully and  so  efficiently,  to  the  life  of  greater 
leisure  and  larger  opportunity  offered  by  his 
present  position.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  even  under  must  favorable  circumstances 
and  with  most  prolonged  days  he  will  be  able 
to  complete  the  thousand  and  one  undertak- 
ings of  his  active  and  fertile  mind  ;  but  far 
more  can  now  be  accomplished  than  has  been 
possible  heretofore.  As  great  as  has  been  his 
service  to  education  and  to  philosophy,  and 
through  both  to  the  world  at  large,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  his  later  years 
will  prove  the  crowning  glory  of  a  life  already 
full  to  overflowing  with  all  that  is  highest 
and  best,  most  helpful,  most  noble,  most  lov- 
able. He  is  indeed  whole  in  himself,  a  com- 
mon good — a  man  of  amplest  influence  yet 
clearest  of  ambitious  crime,  our  greatest  yet 
with  least  pretense  ;  rich  in  a  saving  common 
sense,  and,  as  the  greatest  only  are,  in  his 
simplicity  sublime.  His  is  the  good  gray  head 
which  all  men  know,  and  his  the  voice  from 
which  their  omens  all  men  draw.  In  the  great 
battle  of  the  public  schools  for  sound  and  ef- 
fective citizenship  lie  is  a  tower  of  strength 
which  stands  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow. 
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THE   NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  President  has  ap- 
pointed as  successor 
to  Dr.  Harris  Professor 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown, 
Ph.D.,  since  1893  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Brown  was 
bom  in  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  in 
1861,  and  is  hence  almost 
exactly  at  middle  life,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of 
years  is  just  ready  to  ren- 
der his  most  successful 
and  acceptable  service. 
He  was  graduated  from 
the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  in  1881,  after 
the  thorough  training  in 
both  science  and  practice 
of  teaching  given  by  that 
institution.  In  the  fall 
after  graduation  he  be- 
came the  chief  educa- 
tional officer  of  the  public 
schools  of  Belvidere,  111., 
a  position  which  he  held 
with  great  acceptance  for 
three  years.  From  1884 
to  1887  he  was  assistant 
State  secretary  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  for  Illinois,  thus 
coming  in  close  contact 
with  the  life  and  thought. 

and  needs  of  young  men  dr.  elmkr  eiasworth  brown. 

in   every    walk   of    life  (The  new  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

throughout   the   entire 

State.  He  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  his  been  peculiarly  sound  and  trustworthy,  let- 
work  as  a  teacher,  however,  and  desiring  a  ting  practice  wait  upon  well-considered  theory 
broader  training  for  that  profession,  he  again  and  compelling  theory  to  shape  itself  by  and 
took  up  the  work  of  a  student  at  the  Uni-  to  the  possibilities  of  practice.  He  has  writ- 
versity  of  Michigan  and  abroad,  receiving  his  ten  and  published  much, — but  not  too  much, 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Halle  (Prus-  — always  with  a  certain  clarity  of  style  and 
sia)  in  1890.  soundness  of  reasoning  which  have  been  at- 

After  a  year  as  principal  of  the  public  high  tractive  and  convincing.  His  personal  qual- 
school  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  Dr.  Brown  became  ities  have  made  him  friends  everywhere,  and 
acting  assistant  professor  of  the  science  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  continuity  of 
art  of  teaching  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
Then  came  the  call  to  the  University  of  Cali-  spirit  with  which  this  work  has  been  carried 
fornia,  to  the  position  which  he  resigned  to  by  Dr.  Harris  will  be  practically  unbroken 
accept  h is  present  office.  under  the   present  administration.     This   is 

In  all  his  educational  work,  Dr.  Brown  has      a'  cause  of  very  general  satisfaction. 
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ALADYIN,   RUSSIA'S   FIRST  "WALKING 
^  DELEGATE." 

BY  KELLOGG.  DURLAND. 

trong,  unique,  unconveutional  character  of  the  Russian  parliamentary  situation  is  Aladyia, 
mrae  is  ever  given  him,— who  is  leader  of  the  "Group  of  Toil,"  the  Left,  in  the  Duma, 
of  the  Russian  Labor  party,  and  of  the  peasant  party  as  well.  Mr.  Durland  writes  from 
where  he  is  representing  a  number  of  American  periodicals  in  the  Duma.— The  Editor.] 


!  Odd  name, 
dividuality. 
less  fiery  than 
8  ;  cooled  lea,d 
n  he  is  at  rest, 
sties  with  per- 

congressional 
The  venerable, 

the  warrior  - 
sman-like,  the 

in  homespun 
implicity  is  a 
all  are  there, 
mds  uniquely 
in.  TheWest- 
ne  glance  at 
murs,  "Walk- 
'  He  is  just 
t  this  is  a  type 
a.     Verily,  he 

the  most  strik- 

lities   in   the 

tsked   of  four 
representative    men.     Each 
one  of  the  four  named  Ala- 
dyin  first !      Yet   he  is  not 
distinguished,    not    prepos- 
sessing,   not    unusual.      In- 
deed, he  is  essentially  com- 
monplace,   but   largely  and 
intensely  commonplace.     He 
is  the  average  man  empha- 
sized,— his  hopes,  his  ambi- 
tipris,^  his    weaknesses,    his 
failings,  are   &U   inherently 
medio'cre  and  bourgeois.    But 
he  burns  with  that  common- 
place hope  ;  he  would  be  a 
glad  martyr  to  that  middle- 
class  ambition  ;  he  betrays  his  weaknesses  in 
liis  step  and  in  his  dull  eye  ;  he  trips  repeated 
ly  over  those  ordinary  failings  that  a  cleverer 
man  would  avoid.     Of  reserve  he  lias  little 
Of  force  lie  has  much.     He  is  fearless  to  fool 
hardiness,  and  outspoken  beyond  all  courtesy 


ALADYIN,  LEADER  OF  THE  "GROUP  OF  TOIL"  IN  THE  RUSSIAN  DUMA. 

(With  Dr.  Rodichev,  the  orator-leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  he 
represented  Russia  at  the  conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
held  in  London  last  month.) 

In  other  words,  he  is  a  simple,  honest  man. 
The  analysis  of  personality  is  a  fatuous  thing, 
and  one  may  easily  go  astray  by  elusive  leads 
which  promise  what  they  do  not  reveal 
Aladyin  has  many  traits  of  character  that 
are  tangible.     But   none  explains  the  man. 
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He  is  this,  and  that,  and  the  other  tiling — 
all  obviously — and  yet  the  man  remains  an 
enigma.  Interests  center  in  him  because  of 
these  paradoxical  qualities. 

The  very  men  who  sniff  at  the  mention 
of  his  name  are  the  first  to  ask,  in  crises:' 
"  What's  Aladyin's  move  ? "  The  govern- 
ment dislikes  his  bad  manners.  But  that  is 
because  he  has  a  disagreeable  habit  of  calling 
a  spade  a  spade  and  trousers  "  pants."  Ad- 
mittedly poor  taste.  "  Murderer  !  "  u  Hang- 
man I "  shouted  Aladyin  when  an  official 
refused  point-blank  to  excuse  himself  from 
finishing  his  dinner  before  dispatching  a  tele- 
gram to  stay  the  execution  of  a  group  of 
"rebels," — the  telegram  arriving  while  the 
bodies  were  yet  warm,  but  too  late,  alas !  to 
save  their  lives.  The  unproved  guilt,  the 
possible  innocence,  of  the  men  was  secondary 
to  the  dinner  of  the  local  administrator.  And 
so  he  was  called  "murderer." 

The  Duma  passe  I  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
of  censure  on  the  ministers,  and  requested  the 
Emperor  to  appoint  a  new  ministry  whom  the 
people  could  trust.  But  still  the  old  ministers 
remained,  and  with  delightful  temerity  ap- 
peared again  in  the  Duma  to  make  proposals 
which  a  hostile  1  ouse  refused  to  consider. 
"Why  do  you  continue  to  come  here?" 
asked  the  bold  Aladyin.  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  you.  We  have  asked  you  to  resign. 
Why  do  you  come  back  here  to  talk  to  us  as 
if  we  were  children  ? "  When  the  assistant 
minister  of  the  interior  again  appeared  in  the 
Duma  tribunal  Aladyin  and  his  men  cried 
out,  "  Resign  ! «  Resign  1 "  And  so  it  comes 
that  Aladyin  is  said  to  be  "no  gentleman," 
and  to  walk  in  the  lobby  with  him  is  bad  form. 

"  If  the  government  refuses  an  amnesty  we 
shall  march  to  the  prisons  and  fling  open  the 
doors  ourselves."  Tut — tut !  this  is  the 
Dumal  But  Aladyin  meant  it.  Aladyin  sees 
only  a  bloody  revolution  ahead,  and  he  is 
steeled  to  meet  it. 

"ALADYIN    SPEAKS   TOO    LOUD."    . 

"  See  this  !  "  he  exclaimed,  one  afternoon, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  members'  writing- 
room — ua  telegram  from  home.  My  own 
father  tells  me  that  if  we  fail  to  secure  am- 
nesty and  agrarian  reforms  his  door  will 
forever  be  closed  against  me.  And  that  my 
constituents  who  voted  for  me  will  hang  me 
on  the  nearest  tree  if  1  dare  return.  This 
from  my  own  father  !  "  He  waved  the  tele- 
gram back  and  forth.  That  afternoon  he  had 
occasion  to  address  the  Duma.  "He  speaks 
altogether  too  loud,"  said  a  polished  chinov- 


nik  next  to  me.  Too  loud*  Quite  right.  Ala- 
dyin speaks  too  loud.  His  voice  carries. 
People  listen  to  hi  in.  What  is  more,  they 
believe  him, — a  lot  of  them.  They  will  act 
when  he  says  the  word.  Foolish  people  1  to 
spread  unrest  and  turmoil  through  the  land. 
It  is  so  much  pleasanter  and  nicer  to  remain 
still.  Sullen  perhaps,  but  tranquil.  To  gvt 
what  they  can  out  of  one  dessatine  of  poor 
land — to  make  the  best  of  an  annual  famine — 
to  keep  up  the  good  old  practice  of  using 
home-fashioned  wooden  plows  ;  and  pay  over 
.  all  the  taxes  the  rulers  ask.  Yes — Aladyin 
speaks  too  loud. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Aladyin  close  was  in 
the  Duma  tea-rooms.  "  Here's  Aladyin  !  " 
exclaimed  the  man  I  was  with.  "  His  wife 
was  freed  from  prison  last  night."  She  too 
has  heard  her  husband  speak.  But  now  she 
also  is  speaking.  Doubtless  in  accents  too 
high  to  be  ladylike.  Last  autumn  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  time  this  woman  should 
modulate  her  voice.  She  was  incarcerated. 
No  one  knows  precisely  why.  When  the 
October  amnesty  was  announced  she  was 
freed.  She  returned  home  one  morning. 
That  evening  Aladyin  and  his  wife  thought 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  workingmen.  Alady- 
in was  delayed  on  the  way  a  few  minutes. 
His  wife  went  on.  When  within  thirty  yards 
of  the  hall  Aladyin  noticed  a  commotion  and 
paused.  Presently  the  police  appeared  with 
nearly  the  whole  meeting  in  custody.  One  of 
the  first  brought  out  was  his  wife, — 6he  who 
had  been  freed  that,  morning.  Back  to  prison 
they  took  her.  And  there  she  remained  till 
after  the  Duma  sessions  had  begun,  when  one 
night  her  cell-door  was  flung  open  and  she 
was  told  she  might  go. 

LEADER  OP  THE  PEASANT  PARTY. 

Aladyin  is  a  peasant — or  he  was.  He  is 
the  leader  of  the  peasant  party  in  the  Duma. 
Indeed,  his  influence  is  even  wider.  He 
heads  the  Labor  party — the  workingmen  as 
well  as  the  peasants.  That  is  why  he  is  a'force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  while  he  is  a  peas- 
ant Deputy  and  peasant  leader,  he  is  far  from 
being  a  typical  peasant.  For,  one  thing,  he 
speaks  excellent  English  ;  he  is  also  as  fluent 
in  French  as  in  his  native  Russian  ;  I  believe 
that  he  speaks  Italian.  His  boyhood  was  of 
the  kind  that  has  turned  out  many  a  sturdy 
man  in  America.  His  .parents  were  of  the 
soil — poor  to  misery — overwhelmed,  almost,, 
by  their  poverty  an4  suffering.  But  the. boy 
of  the  family  managed  to  survive  infancy,  and 
in  due  time  went  to  work  in  the  fields.     He 
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attend*!  'the  Ideal  Schools,  and  toward  *tbe 
period  of  adoleftctefcoe  he  became  imbued  Wiidh 
the  ambition  and  idealism  which  have  been  thfe 
making  of  so  many  boys  in  history,  and  de- 
termined to  go  to  college.  Animals  interested 
him  on  the  farm.  People  interested  him  as 
his  horizon  widened.  People,  more  and  more, 
came  to  be  his  j>assion.  He  craved  to  see 
more  of  them,  to  be  more  with  them,  to  do 
for  them.  To  be  a  doctor  seemed  a  practical 
and  worthy  way  of  realizing  this  ambition  ; 
so  to  the  University  of  Kazan  he  went.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  expelled  for 
"doubtful  propensities;"  but  he  got  back 
again,  and  eventually  completed  the  first  year 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  But  Aladyin's 
mind  was  too  comprehensive  and  keen  to  re- 
main concentrated  on  medicine.  It  was  not 
^.medicine  that  interested  him  anyway, — it  was 
•jpeople.  He  studied  medicine  only  that  he 
i might  help  people.  He  could  not  lie  blind 
Ito  the  condition  of  the  people  about  him. 
)Kazan,  like  Samara,  has  native  government, 
jand  Sembirsk,  his  adopted  government,  was 
mear  the  annual  famine  belt.  Aladyin  saw, 
said  failed  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself. 
Even  then  he  began  to  speak  too  loud.  An 
uncouth  farmer  -  lad  he  was  doubtless  then 
considered.  When  he  went  up  for  his  exam- 
ination he  was  informed  that  it  would  be  use- 
less. The  faculty  had  determined  that  he 
might  not  continue  his  studies. 

EXPELLED    FROM    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Undaunted,  Aladyin  turned  to  the  faculty 
of  science.     His  university    career  was    not 
untroubled,  but  he  managed  to  stick  to  it  for 
three   and    one-half   years.     Then  came    the 
final  expulsion.     He  had  learned  much,  how- 
ever, in  three  years,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
dissatisfied.     Ho   went   at   once   to  the  out- 
skirts of  Kazan,  there  to  labor  among  work- 
ingmen.     He   organized    trade  -  unions.     He- 
dwelt  upon  the  value  and  necessity  of  educa- 
tion.'   The  workingmen   listened,    and    were 
glad  to  be  guided  by  him,  young  though  he 
was  at  the  time.     At  last  the  government  de- 
termined to  impose  a  severe  lesson  upon  himr 
— a  u  children  should  be  seen  but  not  heard  "" 
.  sort  of  thing.     He  was  arrested,  but  liberated 
,  on  five  hundred  dollars'  bail  (a  goodly  sum  to 
,  him)  pending  the  delivering  of  a  verdict.     On 
the  eve  of  this  announcement  he  learned  what 
the  morrow  would  bring  forth, — four  years  ; 
in  prison,  solitary  confinement,  followed  by 
*  eight  years  of  exile  in  the  frozen  north,  in   , 
'the    government    of    Archangel.     Here    he  ' 
Should  be  allowed  seven  kopecks  a  day, — less 


than  four  cents, — for  food,  1!%e  prospect  did 
not  please.  He  succeeded  in  crossaag  tile  fron- 
tier into  Germany,  but  as  he  had  eo  money 
he  soon  came  into  difficulty  with  the  police. 
Belgium  was  the  nearest  point  of  escape,  f* 
Brussels  he  secured  work  and  managed  to 
eke  out  a  living  for  a  few  months  ;  then  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  one  year*  Often 
during  that  time  he  thought  of  turning  to 
America,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail  when  an  old  employer  in  Belgium 
sent  him  word  of  an  opportunity  on  the  tech- 
nical staff  of  an  electrical  plant.  He  seized 
this  opportunity,  and  during  the  next  three 
years  he  prospered.  But  Belgium  is  a  wee 
country.  Aladyin  longed  for  the  open.  Bel- 
gium's borders  pressed  upon  him.  London, 
•over  the  narrow  water,  seemed  to  call,  and  he 
answered  the  call.  In  London  he  fared  in- 
«diifferently.  He  did  not  land  on  his  feet  at 
•oinoe.  It  was  long  before  he  was  comfortable. 
The  misery  of  his  childhood  days  was  nearly 
repeated.  If  his  wits  were  in  any  need  of 
sJiarptming,  they  must  soon  have  taken  a  wire 
<*dge.  A  more  veritable  Jack-of -all- trades 
could  scarce  have  been  found  between  West 
Ha  in  and  Ealing.  A  t  one  time  he  was  a  dock 
laborer  doww  along  the  Victoria  Docks, — one 
of  John  Bumus'  men, — the  Right  Honorable 
John  Bums,  if  you  please  1  Then  he  was  a 
journalist — a stevedore  of  the  pen — a  tutor  in 
Russian.  This  last  led  to  his  becoming  a 
regular  instructor  in  Russian  to  a  group  of 
officers.  He  worked  for  a  time  as  an  electri- 
cian. When  hard  put  to  it,  he  turned  doctor. 
Once  he  did  yeoman  service  for  a  lawyer^  in- 
cidentally picking  up  many  crumbs  of  useful 
information  which  are  now  proving  of  value 
in  his  parliamentary  career. 

A    LECTURER    IN    LONDON. 

Aladyin's  spirit  through  all  his  vicissitudes 
remained  indomitable.  As  he  took  to  medi- 
cine that  he  might  help  people,  so  he  never 
forgot  in  his  days  of  struggle  that  others 
there  were  who  were  fighting  just  as  hard  as 
he.  Nay,  some  harder — for  theirs,  perchance, 
was  a  losing  battle,  while  he  was  ever  con- 
scious of  marching  on.  However  stiff  the  way, 
Aladyin  always  had  a  spare  hour  now  and 
again  for  .others.  The  settlement  movement 
was  in  its  prime  then,  and  Toynbee  Hall,  that 
oldest  of  social  centers,  w?as  attracting  crowds 
of  workingmen.  Aladyin  felt  his  element.-  To 
Toynbee  Hall  he  went,  in  the  heart  of  White- 
chapel.  Here  he  gave  three  lectivres  a  week 
in  natural  science,  and  sometimes  a  fourth  on 
a  social,  economic,  or  historical  subject.     All 
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this  time,  th6ligti  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  fit- 
ting himself  for  the  real  service  of  his  life — 
in  Russia.  One  cannot  live  long  in  Russia 
without  coming  to  have  a  great  faith  in  the 
mighty  hidden  forces  which  sweep  on  the 
destinies  of  life, — forces  incomprehensible  in 
their  workings,  unfathomable  in  their  depth, 
and  leading  one  knows  not  whither.  And  not 
merely  the  elementary  streams  which  are  so 
Apparent  in  the  country  itself,  but  also  the  trib- 
utaries which,  flowing  into  the  main  stream, 
<;arry  with  them  contributory  forces  in  the 
forms  of  individuals.  Aladyin  is  one  such. 
Looking  at  his  life  from  earliest  childhood, 
and  especially  his  life  abroad,  one  is  almost 
startled  to  find  how  largely  even  the  seem- 
ingly wasted  years  have  all  been  preparatory 
for  the  great  work  which  may  make  or  wreck 
an  empire. 

Aladyin  ever  did  his  sharo  of  the  world's 
work,  and  divided  whatever  benefit  accrued 
to  him  with  his  neighbors,  regardless  of 
nationality,  whether  in  Belgium,  in  France, 
or  in  England.  This  was  the  nature  of  the 
man  ;  but,  like#most  Russians,  he  had  a  deep 
and  inherent  love  for  his  fatherland.  He 
wished  most  of  all  to  loose  the  shackles  from 
off  the  slaves  of  his  own  country.  When  the 
famous  manifesto  of  last  October  was  issued, 
Aladyin  was  one  of  the  first  to  return.  He 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  via  Finland.  He  went 
directly  to  the  workingmen,  and  during  the 
December  strike  he  was  one  of  the  leaders. 
Finding  the  eye  of  the  police  upon  him,  he 
shortly  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  city. 
He  journeyed  to  Sembirsk,  and  there  found 
his  family,  of  whom  he  had  not  had  direct 
news  in  several  years.  When  the  Duma  elect- 
ors began  to  be  talked  of  his  villagers  asked 
him  to  accept  their  nomination.  He  at  once 
formed  an  electoral  committee,  but  upon  re- 
ceiving secret  information  to  the  effect  that 
he  might  be  "taken"  at  any  time  he  again 
cleared  away.  He  returned  to  the  capital, 
but  took  up  his  home  on  the  edge  of  the  Fin- 
nish frontier,  and  only  came  to  the  city  by 
day.  While  here,  the  election  took  place  in 
his  own  government,  and  he  found  himself  re- 
turned to  the  Duma  as  a  Deputy.  Immedi- 
ately upon  hearing  of  this  he  took  steps  to 
form  a  peasant  and  labor. party.  His  resi- 
dence abroad  had  shown  him  the  value  of  or- 
ganization. He  gathered  the  strongest  of  the 
elected  peasants  about  him  into  a  kind  of 
council,  and  this  body  invited  all  of  the  peas- 
ant and  Labor  Deputies  to  hurry  to  St.  Peters- 
burg in  order  to  perfect  the  organization  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


ALADYIN  SWAYS  THE  LABOR  PARTY. 

This  group  is  now  the  most  important  in 
the  Duma.  It  has  not  a  majority  ;  that  be- 
longs to  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  But* 
it  has  so  powerful  a  minority  that  it  may 
swing  any  and  every  vote.  If  the  fortune  s 
of  political  warfare  were  to  give  the  Consti- 
tutional Democrats  a  ministry,  then  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  would  become  tin- 
government,  and  the  working  group  the* 
people.  For  after  all  is  said  and  done  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  strained  for  something 
more  radical  than  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
As  things  stand  now  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  are  the  Moderates — the  Center — of 
the  Duma,  though  to  the  present  government 
this  party  is  rabid  and  radical  enough.  The 
Left  is  the  Labor  party,  and  Aladyin  sways 
the  Labor  party.  It  is  a  position  of  great 
power  and  influence. 

44  Do  you  call  yourself  a  Socialist  ?  "  I  asked 
him,  once. 

"A  cool-headed  Socialist — more  or  less/1 
he  replied.  The  way  he  added  "more  or 
less,"  with  a  decided  twinkle,  was  delightful. 
"  A  kind  of  Fabian  Socialist,"  he  went  on, 
after  a  thought.  Yet  he  is  working  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  land  in  Russia,  to  be 
locally  administered.  He  is  fighting  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  in 
Russia.  He  will  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  a  full  amnesty, — amnesty  to  terrorists: 
as  well  as  to  lesser  political  offenders. 

Each  day  brings  sheaves  of  telegrams  to 
Aladyin  from  all  over  the  country.  Tele- 
grams from  prisons,  from  whole  peasant  com- 
munities, from  committees,  and  from  indi- 
viduals. "How  can  T  ask  for  less,''  he  asked, 
pointing  to  his  littered  desk,  "when  these 
messages  keep  pouring  in  upon  me  ?  The 
government's  policy  is  one  of  foolhardiness 
and  rashness.  The  whole  people  are  uniting 
to  give  battle." 

Now,  this  is  perfectly  true.  Only  no  one 
else  speaks  so  baldly  about  it  in  public, — 
partly  because  no  one  else  may  with  impunity. 
To  exile  or  arrest  a  member  of  the  Duma  is 
much  more  serious  than  arresting  any  num- 
ber of  ordinary  citizens  or  university  profes- 
sors. Aladyin  is  conscious  of  his  opportunity, 
and  he  is  making  the  most  of  it.  He  knows 
that  every  word  he  utters  in  the  Duma  is 
carried  the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia. 
That  is  why  he  does  not  curb  his  tongue, — 
this  enfant  terrible  of  three-and -thirty.  That 
is  why  the  government  insists  that  "  Aladyin 
speaks  too  loud." 
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OREGON  lias  long  had  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  especially  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
a  reputation  for  all-around  and  rather  extreme 
conservatism.  In  this  respect  she  has  suf- 
fered much  as  Indiana  did  some  years  ago;  in- 
deed, the  Posey  County  "Hoosier,"  so  familitff  ^ 
as  the  butt  of  the  Central  Westerner's  harm- 
less jokes,  bears  many  resemblances  to  the 
Willamette  "  Web-footer  "  whose  legend  was 
so  industriously  exploited  by  the  Californians 
of  thirty  years  ago.  Needless  to  say,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  reputation  has 
been  only  partly  deserved.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  non-progressive  element  in  southern 
Indiana,  a  distinctive  "  Hoosier  "  class  ;  but  it 
has  long  since  become,  if  not  exactly  extinct, 
at  least  so  insignificant  as  to  constitute  no 
appreciable  obstacle  to  progress. 

So  with  the  corresponding  element  in  Ore* 
gon  ;  many  of  that  class  were  "  sure-enough 
pioneers,"  who  lived  on  their  donation  claims 
of  320  or  640  acres,  used  the  rifle  in  hunting, 
raised  a  little  grain,  some  vegetables,  and  a 
few  cattle,  all  with  the  minimum  of  labor,  and 
cared  little  about  the  world  outside. 

There  are  a  few  survivals  of  this  pioneer 
class  still  to  be  found  in  the  Oregon  moun- 
tains and  in  the  remote,  inaccessible  valleys, 
but  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  take  them 
as  the,  typical  Oregonians  as  it  would  be  to. 
take  the  Catskill  quarryman  as  the  typical 
New  Yorker. 

Oregon  has  unquestionably  been  conserva- 
tive in  some  ways,  both  wisely  and  unwisely. 
But  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
this  conservatism  was  due  to  the  restricted 
opportunities  of  an  undeveloped,  sparsely  set- 
tled frontier  State  rather  than  to  any  inher- 
ent defect  in  the  enterprise  of  the  people. 
The  recent  surprising  achievements  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  lines,  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  great  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair  project, 
the  organization  of  development  leagues  with 
far-reaching  plans  for  future  improvements 
in  all  sections  of  the  State,  the  splendid  growth 
of  our  public  and  }righ  school  interests, — all 
of  these  things  tend  to  disprove  th'e  accusa- 
tions once  so  indiscriminately  hurled  against 
Oregonians  as  a  slow  and  unprogressi ve  people. 
Put  there  is  one  proof  more  convincing  than 


any  of  those  mentioned,: — the  virtual  revolu- 
tion in  political  affairs  brought  about  within 
the  past  eight  years.  Of  this  we  propose  to 
speak  more  at  length  in  the  present  paper. 

MAKING    OVER   THE    STATE  CONSTITUTION. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  revising 
the  State  constitution,  which  was  descrilied 
as  an  antiquated,  ultra-conservative,  absurdly 
out-of-date  document.  This  old  instrument, 
drawn  up  by  the  fathers  of  Oregon  at  the 
Salem  convention  of  1857,  preparatory  to  the 
admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union,  had,  it 
was  argued,  effectually  resisted  the  tendency 
to  change  so  characteristic  of  these  later  times. 
Some  sections  had  of  necessity  to  be  violated, 
others  could  not  be  literally  adhered  to,  while 
a  few  were  admittedly  obsolete.  It  had,  when 
created,  been  as  good  a  constitution  as  that  of 
any  American  State,  but  the  passage  of  half 
a  century,  marked  by  such  astounding  devel- 
opments as  those  noted  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, had  made  it  inadequate.  It  was  said  to 
hamper  progress  because  the  more  recent 
ideas  commonly  embodied  in  such  documents 
found  no  place  in  it ;  these  should  be  grafted 
upon  the  instrument,  while  antiquated  pas- 
sages should  be  modernized  and  obsolete  sec- 
tions eliminated.  For  these  purposes  many 
favored  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

The  views  of  the  revisionists  were  not  whol- 
ly unsound.  Certainly,  many  things  in  the 
Oregon  constitution  would  bear  revision,  and 
if  a  convention  could  be  got  together  made  up 
of  men  as  wise  in  their  generation  as  were  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  one  can  see  how 
much  good  could  be  done  by  it. 

THE    INITIATIVE    AND    REFERENDUM. 

But  in  one  respect  nearly  all  of  those  who 
in  recent  years  discussed  the  need  of  revision 
were  guilty  of  a  serious  misapprehension. 
They  assumed  that  the  constitution  had  prac- 
tically undergone  no  change  since  it  was 
issued,  nearly^ fty  years  ago,  and  made  this 
the  main  argument  for  a  convention.  Now, 
the  fact  is  that  for  about  forty-five  years 
there  was  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  instru- 
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ment ;  but  at  the  regular  election  held  in 
June,  1902,  an  amendment  was  adopted  which 
changed  its  character  fundamentally  and  ren- 
dered it  in  some  respects  the  most  radical 
instead  of  the  most'  conservative  of  the  State 
constitutions.  This  was  the  so-called  "  ini- 
tiative and  referendum"  amendment,  which 
has  proved  a  field  of  dragons'  teeth  to  the 
Oregon  machine  politician. 

The  movement  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum commenced  in  Oregon  about  1 892,  as 
a  feature  of  the  Populistic  agitation  then  so 
strong  in  the  West ;  the  idea,  of  course,  was 
brought  from  Switzerland.  A  number  of 
attempts  to  induce  the  *  Oregon  Legislative 
Assembly  to  accept  the  principle  proved 
futile.  Finally,  in  the  session  of  1899,  a 
joint  resolution  was  passed  by  large  majori- 
ties proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
provide  for  it.  The  resolution  was  reintro- 
duced two  years  later,  as  the  constitution 
requires,  and  only  one  vote  was  recorded  in 
opposition.  It  then  went  to  the  people  at 
the  general  election  of  1902  (just  ten  years 
after  the  agitation  for  it  was  begun),  and  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  essence  of  the  new  provision  is  found 
in  the  first  sentence  of  Section  1,  Article  IV., 
as  amended  :  "  The  legislative  authority  of 
the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Legislative 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  people  reserve  to 
themselves  power  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  and  to  enact  or 
reject  the  same  at  the  polls,  independent  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  also  reserve 
at  their  option  the  power  to  approve  or  reject 
at  the  polls  any  act  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly." Eight  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  of 
the  State  are  empowered  to  propose  laws  and 
constitutional  amendments,  which  go  into 
operation  on  receiving  a  majority  of  votes  in 
favor  at  the  next  general  election  ;  and  5  per 
cent,  may  demand  the  referendum  on  any 
measure  (except  as  to  laws  necessary  for  the 
immediate  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
peace,  or  safety)  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  provided  the  petitions  are  filed 
within  ninety  days  after  the  close  of  the 
legislative  session  at  which  they  were  enacted. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  amendment 
was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  provided,  first  of  all,  a  way  by  which 
the  constitution  could  be  amended  in  any  par- 
ticular within  a  reasonable  time  by  the  people, 
acting  in  their  legislative  capacity.  Those 
who  were  responsible  for  bringing  forward 
the  amendment  bad  in  mind  several  important 


reforms  whose  enactment  into  law  they  be- 
lieved would  be  made  possible  only  by  this 
means.  Governor  Chamberlain,  in  his  inau- 
gural address  delivered  in  the  January  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, said  : 

Legislative  contests  over  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators,  and  lobbies  in  the  interest  of  rail- 
way and  other  corporations,  have  so  obstructed  leg- 
islation in  years  gone  by  that  many  laws  actually 
demanded  have  failed  of  enactment,  while  others 
absolutely  without  merit  and  vicious  in  their  tend- 
ency have  found  lodgment  on  our  statute  books. 
As  a  means  to  check  these  evils,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  is  to  be  attempted,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  effect  will  be  beneficial.    . 

REFORMING    THE    PRIMARIES. 

One  of  the  reforms  for  which  the  amend- 
ment was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  was  a 
primary-election  system  of  nominating  State, 
county,  and  local  officers.  So  strong  was  the 
demand  for  this  reform  that  in  the  campaign 
of  1902  both  of  the  leading  political  parties 
pledged  themselves  to  secure  its  enactment  by 
the  Legislature.  The  question  of  the  popular 
election  of  United  States  Senators  was  also  a 
most  practical  one  in  Oregon,  in  view  of  the 
various  legislative  "  hold-ups  "  chargeable  to 
the  old  constitutional  method  of  choosing  Sen- 
ators, and  as  early  as  1901  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  a  popular  vote  for  United  States 
Senator.  The  People's  Power  League,  how- 
ever, which  had  fathered  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  resolved  upon  the  enactment  of 
a  thoroughgoing  primary  law  that  should  in- 
clude, as  an  organic  feature,  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Senatorial  candidates.  So  a 
bill  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  people 
at  the  general  election  in  June,  1904,  which 
was  passed  by  a  great  majority. 

RE8ULTS    IN    THE    LAST    ELECTION. 

On  the  20th  day  of  April,  1906,  the  primary 
law  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  nomi- 
nating candidates  to  be  voted  on  at  the  regu- 
lar election  in  June,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  by  its  means  political  methods  in  Ore- 
gon have  been  revolutionized.  To  a  remark- 
able extent,  old  political  leaders  who  had  shown 
undue  devotion  to  private  or  corporation  inter- 
ests were  eliminated,  while  the  great  parties 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  effort  to  bring  out 
candidates  whom  the  public  could  trust.  The 
measure  of  success  attained  is  partly  illus- 
trated by  the  disgust  with  present  conditions 
manifested  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. Bosses  out  of  a  job,  corruptionists  balked 
of  their  prey,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
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considerable  number  of  respectable  citizens 
apprenticed  to  time-honored  political  methods 
invoking  curses  on  the  primiry  law.  But 
the  plain  man,  whose  place  has  always  been 
in  the  ranks, — who  has  been  a  mere  "  voter  " 
in  the  past,  with  only  the  minimum  of  political 
influence, — wears  a  pleased  expression  and 
cheers  that  political  leader,  no  matter  what 
his  party  affiliations,  who  declares  on  the  stump 
(as  the  Republican  and  Democratic  guberna- 
torial candidates  both  did)  that  "the primary- 
election  system  has  come  to  stay." 

INCREA8ED    EXrEN8ES    OP   CANDIDATES. 

The  recent  trial  of  the  law  reveals  some 
defects.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  great 
financial  burden  which  it  entailed  upon  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  offices.  All  those  who 
wanted  places  on  the  Republican  State  ticket 
(and  these  were  many,  for  in  Oregon  a  Repub- 
lican nomination  is  commonly  assumed  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  election)  entered  upon  an 
advertising  campaign  which  in  a  few  cases 
proved  enormously  expensive.  The  news- 
papers arranged  to  sell  space  to  candidates  at 
fixed  rates,  and  nearly  all  State  candidates 
advertised  in  all  local  party  papers  ;  copies  of 
precinct  voting-lists  were  secured  and  pam- 
phlet literature  sent  out  in  vast  quantities  to 
all  registered  party  voters  ;  the  metropolitan 
press  was  freely  used  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, and  candidates  traveled  about  the  State 
to  meet  voters  and  secure  workers  in  the  dif- 
ferent localities.  Just  how  much  was  spent  by 
each  candidate  will  never  bo  known,  but  doubt- 
less, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  candidate 
on  the  Republican  State  ticket  got  through  the 
preliminary  campaign  with  less  than  $2,000  ; 
many  of  them,  unquestionably,  spent  several 
times  that  amount,  and  there  is  a  persistent 
rumor  that  one  candidate  spent  at  least  $75,- 
000.  Corruption  has  not  been  charged  in 
any  case  ;  the  expenditure  was  legitimate,  but 
so  large  as  to  deter  men  of  moderate  means 
from  aspiring  to  office  in  the  future  unless  a 
way  should  be  found  to  make  such  candida- 
tures less  costly.  The  obvious  way  is  to 
amend  the  primary  law  by  inserting  a  section 
limiting  the  amount  that  any  candidate  for  a 
particular  office  can  spend  in  the  preliminary 
campaign  and  providing  for  the  publication 
by  each  candidate  of  an  itemized  expense  ac- 
count. If  such  an  amendment  is  not  passed 
by  the  next  Legislature  it  will  certainly  be 
proposed  by  initiative  petition,  and  be  adopted 
at  the  general  election  in  1 908.  So  tliere  is 
every  prospect  of  the  speedy  correction  of  the 
primary  law }» its  one  nojjceably  weak  feature, 


NEW    WAY    OF    CHOOSING    UNITED    STATES 
SENATORS. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  Ore- 
gon primary-efection  law*  is  its  unique  pro- 
vision for  nominating  and  electing  candidates 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  The  people  of 
Oregon  had  suffered  so  much  from  legisla- 
tive "  hold-ups  "  engineered  in  the  interest  of 
this  or  that  Senatorial  candidate,  from  the 
enforced  loss  of  a  part  of  their  rightful  repre- 
sentation in  Congress,  and  in  other  ways  well 
known  to  those  familiar  with  the  modern 
process  of  electing  Senators  that  they  were* 
determined,  if  possible,  to  abolish  this  gigan- 
tic evil  without  waiting  for  an  amendment  to* 
the  national  constitution.  The  method  is  as* 
follows  :  Each  party  nominates  its  candidate* 
at  the  primary  election  ;  the  names  of  these* 
candidates  then  go  on  the  State  tickrt  and* 
are  voted  on  at  the  general  election.  The* 
one  receiving  the  plurality  is  proclaimed  as* 
the  choice  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  might  be  supposed  that,  since  the* 
United  States  Constitution  vests  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  in  the  State  legis- 
latures, this  election  by  the  people  would 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  merely  a  nomina- 
tion or  recommendation  of  the  candidate  to 
the  Legislature. .  But  such  is  not  the  fact ;  it 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  an  actual  election. 
For  under  the  primary  law  the  people  may, 
in  nominating  men  to  become  members  of 
the  Legislature,  pledge  them  in  writing  as 
follows  : 

I  further  state  to  the  people  of  Oregon,  as  well  as 
to  the  people  of  my  legislative  district,  that  during 
my  term  of  office  I  will  always  vote  for  that  candi- 
date for  United  States  Senator  in  Congress  who  has 
received  the  highest  number  of  the  people's  votes 
for  that  position  at  the  general  election  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  of  a  Senator  iu  Congress,  without 
regard  to  my  individual  preference. 

*  The  law  states  that  "  If  the  candidate  should 
be  unwilling  to  sign  the  above  statement 
(called  "  Statement  No.  1 "),  then  he  may  sign 
the  following  statement  as  a  part  of  his  peti- 
tion ("Statement  No.  2  ")  : 

During  my  term  of  office  1  shall  consider  the  vole 
of  the  people  for  United  States  Senator  in  Congress 
as  nothing  more  than  a  recommendation,  whkrb  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  wholly  disregard,  if  the  reason 
for  doing  so  seems  to  me  to  be  sufficient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  in  the. 
present  state  of  public  opinion  very  few  can- 
didates saw  fit,  at  the  recent  primary  election,, 
to  sign  Statement  No.  2.  A  goodly  number 
pf  Republicans  signed  a  modified  Statement, 
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No.  1,  agreeing  to  vote  for  the  Republican 
voters1  choice  ;  but  so  popular  was  Statement 
No.  1  that  the  man  who  refused  to  sign  it 
was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  against  a 
competitor  who  signed  it.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Bourne,  one  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates for  United  States  Senator,  made  the 
principle  of  Statement  No.  1  the  issue  in  his 
campaign,  sending  out  numerous  circulars 
explaining  and  defending  that  feature  of  the 
primary  law.  The  net  result  of  the  election 
la  that  forty -six  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives choson  to  the  next  Legislative  As- 
sembly are  •♦  Statement  No.  1 "  men,  which 
makes  a  majority  of  one  on  joint  ballot  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  fifteen  Senators,  elected 
two  years  ago,  bold  over  till  the  next  election 
and  were  not  affected  by  the  recent  campaign. 

A  SENATOR  VIRTUALLY  ELECTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Bourne  was  nominated  by  the  fteputh 
licans  at  the  primary  election,  and  was  elected 
in  June  by  a  small  plurality  over  his  Demo- 
cratic rival,  Senator  Gearin.  It  is  therefore 
expected  that  immediately  after  organization 
the  Legislative  Assembly  will  formally  elect 
him  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
thus  settling  the  Senatorial  question  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  at  noon,  instead  of  the  last 
day,  at  midnight,  as  has  been  the  rule  hereto- 
fore. The  effect  of  this  "  Statement  No.  1  " 
principle  is  to  make  the  Legislature  a  mere 
instrument  for  registering  the  popular  choice 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  exactly  as  the 
Electoral  College  has  long  been  the  instru- 
ment for  registering  the  popular  choice  for 
President,  and  not  a  body  possessing  inde- 
pendent electoral  powers,  as  was  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  To  be  sure, 
the  election  of  Senators  is  only  an  incidental 
function  of  legislatures ;  their  members  are 
chosen,  usually  after  keen  party  contests,  with 
some  reference  to  the  position  of  the  parties 
on  general  questions  of  legislation.  A  legis- 
lature is  likely  to  be  either  Republican  or 
Democratic  ;  in  Oregon,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  be  Republican,  and  it  has  been  objected  to 
Statement  No.  1  that  it  makes  no  allowance 
for  a  possible  discrepancy  between  the  poli- 
tics of  the  people's  choice  for  Senator  and 
that  of  the  legislative  majority. 

NO    "HOLD-UPS"    ATTEMPTED. 

For  example,  had  Senator  Gearin  received 
a  plurality  at  the  recent  election, — and  he 
lacked  less  than  thirty -two  hundred  votes  of 
having  a  plurality  over  Bourne, — would  the 
Legislature,  in  which  eighty -three  members  are 


Republicans  and  only  seven  Democrats,  have  ' 
given  him  the  office  at  the  people's  behest  ? 
The  question  cannot  be  answered,  because  the 
contingency  has  not  arisen  ;  but  so  long  as 
the  temper  of  the  Oregon  people  remains  as 
at  present  we  may  feel  sure  that  n^  Senatorial 
" hold-up"  will  be  attempted.     Mfc*4y  one 
hears  expressed  the  sentiment  that  iM4es9  the 
legislators  redeem  their  pledges  in  good?  ftffofe 
an  initiative  amendment  will  be  adoptksl^givf- 
ing  constituencies  the  power  to  recall'  tficrtr* 
representatives  during  the  session  and  su&ti-*' 
tute  others  in  their  places.     With  the  initlfc-'* 
tive  and  referendum  powers  in  their  handsV* 
the  people  can,  if  they  desire,  coerce  the  Leg- 
islature into  doing  their  bidding,  even  to  the 
point  of  electing  a  Senator  of  the  opposite  po- 
litical faith  to  that  of  the  legislative  majority. 
The  whole  question  turns  on  the  principle  that 
tinder  the  operation  of  Statement  No.  1  the 
individual  member  of  the  Legislature  abdicates 
his  electoral  function  in  favor  of  the  people  ; 
and  his  pledge  ought  to  fee  just  as  binding 
when  the  candidate  chosen  is;e£  the  minority 
party  as  when  he  is  of  the*  majeviCy..     In  a 
few  months  the  Legislature  will  «aimytk>  a 
conclusion  the  first  trial  of  the  Gtegonniietfhocl 
of  electing  Senators  ;  if  it  worMs*  as*  antici- 
pated, Oregon  will  have  scored  a  political,  tri- 
umph of  the  first  magnitude. - 

VOTING    ON    LOCAL    OPTION,   WoNlAN:  StfrFBfAtfE^. 
AND    OTHER    PROPOSITIONS.' 

In  addition  to  the  primary:e*ldctidri  law",  ttie* 
people  voted,  in  1904,  on  an  initiate  mearttfre" 
called  the  **  local-option  liquor  law-',"  for  en- 
abling the  people  of  counties,  pre^ittsts,  and* 
districts  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants  as; 
beverages.     The    bill  was  proposed    dV  theJ 
Anti-  Saloon  League,  and  was  carried  ify  a* 
substantial  majority.     With   the  encourage* 
ment  of  this  law,  the  temperance  element  has; 
become  extremely  active  in  Oregon  politics.  • 
One  county  and  a  number  of  smaller  districts 
were  cleared  of  saloons  prior  to  the  recent 
election,  while  at  that  time  eight   counties 
"  went  dry/'  as  the  expression  is  here,  and  a 
total   of    more   than    two   hundred   saloons, 
according  to  one  estimate,  will  be  closed  in 
consequence.     The   liquor   dealers   proposed 
an  initiative  law  professing  to  amend,  but 
actually  designed  to  repeal,  the  local-option 
law,  and  this  the  people  voted   down  by  a 
large   majority,    as   appears   from   unofficial 
returns. 

Ten  other  measures  were  voted  on  at  the 
June  election,  five  of  them  being  constitu- 
tional amendments,  four  proposed  laws,  and 
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one  the  general  appropriation  bill  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  which  went  to  the  people 
on  petition,  under  the  referendum,  for  approv- 
al or  rejection.  There  was  an  equal-suffrage 
amendment,  a  bill  for  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  a  certain  toll  road  across  the  Cascades, 
an  anti-pass  bill,  a  bill  for  taxing  gross  earn- 
ings of  sleeping-car  companies,  refrigerator- 
car  companies,  and  oil  companies ;  another 
for'  taxing  gross  earnings  of  express  com- 
panies, telegraph  companies,  and  telephone 
companies  ;  a  constitutional  amendment  apply- 
ing the  initiative  and  referendum  to  local, 
special,  and  municipal  laws  and  parts  of  laws  ; 
one  for  giving  cities  and  towns  sole  power  to 
enact  and  amend  their  charters,  another  pro- 
viding that  the  State  printer's  salary  can  be 
fixed  at  any  time,  and,  lastly,  an  amendment 
providing  a  new  method  of  amending  the 
State  constitution. 

OBJECT-LESSONS   IN    SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  way  in  which  this  formidable  list  of 
subjects  was  dealt  with  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  Oregon  electorate.  Several  of  the 
measures,  like  equal  suffrage,  the  local-option 
amendment,  and  the  toll-road  bill,  were  de- 
feated by  majorities  ranging  from  about  7,500 
to  10,000  ;  the  others  were  carried  by  from 
15,000  to  30,000.  In  no  case  was  there  in- 
difference ;  everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  voter  studied  the  questions  pro- 
posed, made  up  his  mind  before  going  to  the 
polls,  and  voted  independently  on  all  the 
propositions  placed  before  him.  The  meas- 
ures have  provoked  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  for  a  number  of 
months  past  the  people  of  Oregon  have  all 
been  more  or  less  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  The  educational  bene- 
fits incident  to  the  system  are  bound  to  be 
very  important.  With  a  change  in  the  initia- 
tive law  perfecting  the  method  of  distributing 
copies  of  proposed  measures  to  the  voters, 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  farmers'  club, 
labor  union,  and  lyceum  in  the  State  cannot 
become  in  effect  a  miniature  legislative  assem- 
bly.    In  this  way  the  interests  of  all  sections 


and  all  classes  of  the  people  are  bound  to  re- 
ceive attention  ;  measures  will  be  proposed 
for  submission  "to  the  local  representatives, 
and  others  to  go  before  the  people  at  the 
general  elections.  Already  there  is  much  dis- 
cussion of  new  reforms, — the  correction  of 
defects  in  the  primary  law,  the  creation  of  as 
many  representative  districts  as  there  are  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Legislature,  a  law  giving 
cities  and  legislative  districts  the  power  to 
recall  officers  for  cause  ^  some  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  the  adoption  of  the  English  principle, 
which  allows  a  constituency  to  select  its  can- 
didate for  the  Legislature  from  any  part  of  the 
State,  and  allows  men  to  seek  election  in  sev- 
eral constituencies  at  the  same  time,  insuring 
the  return  of  all  the  most  desirable  legis- 
lators. 

ABSENCE    OF    RADICALISM. 

But,  with  all  this  political  activity,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  dangerously  radical  tendencies. 
The  people  want  to  make  their  government  as 
perfect  as  possible,  but  are  not  disposed  to 
hurry  the  process  unduly.  The  recent  elec- 
tion, indeed,  revealed  in  a  striking  manner 
their  conservative  disposition.  The  defeat  of 
the  equal-suffrage  amendment,  and  the  large 
majority  in  favor  of  the  general  appropriation 
bill,  which  was  almost  universally  denounced 
when  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  are  illus- 
trations in  point.  So  far  from  the  initiative 
and  referendum  endangering  the  stability  of 
our  institutions,  they  are  likely  to  act  as  a 
sobering  and  steadying  influence  upon  the  en 
tire  electorate. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark  among  the  Ore- 
gon people  a  genuine  joy  at  the  discovery  of 
their  political  capabilities.  Representative 
government  is  good,  but  there  is  an  exhilara- 
tion in  direct  participation  in  law-making ; 
the  interest  is  sharpened,  the  intelligence  is 
quickened,  moral  susceptibilities  are  aroused. 
The  Oregon  people  are  convinced  that  in  the 
double  form  of  government,  partly  represent- 
ative and  partly  direct,  they  have  discovered 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  our  American  States. 
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BOTAFOGO,—  A  SECTION  OF  RIO. 

(This  view  shows  one  of  Rlo's  popular  driveways.) 


RIO  JANEIRO:  SCENE  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

CONFERENCE. 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT. 
(United  States  Minister  to  Colombia.) 


ALL  America  has  its  eyes  now  centered 
upon  Rio  Janeiro.  The  Pan-American 
Conference  is  there  in  session,  and  Secretary- 
Root  makes  this  great  capital  of  Brazil  the 
first  stopping-point  in  his  epoch-making  visit 
to  South  America.  "What  is  done  at  this 
congress  of  American  statesmen  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  her  sister  Latin  republics. 
There  is  no  more  important  foreign  field 
awaiting  our  generous  attention  and  thorough 
study  than  South  America.  Rio  Janeiro,  not 
only  as  the  scene  of  this  conference,  but  as 
•the  metropolis  of  the  greatest  Latin  republic, 
deserves  our  special  interest. 

Too  little  is  known  in  North  America  con- 
cerning Brazil  in  general  and  Rio  Janeiro  in 
particular.  It  would  be  an  international  bless- 
ing if  thousands  of  our  representative  citizens 
could  accompany  our  delegates  to  the  Pan- 


American  Conference,  and  so  not  only  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Brazilian  people,  but  ac- 
quire knowledge  of  the  vast  resources  and 
potentialities  of  our  powerful  southern  neigh- 
bor and  ally.  Notwithstanding  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  1  doubt 
if  many  of  them  realize  that  Brazil  is  largei? 
than  the  United  States  proper,  not  including 
Alaska  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Brazil  has 
more  solid  or  unbroken  area  than  the  United 
States.  Again,  it  is  not  appreciated  that  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  beautiful  and  unique  capital,  has 
now  a  population  exceeding  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  is  destined  to  run  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  ambitious  metropolis  of  Argentina,  a  close 
race  to  be  the  premier  city  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  Rio  Janeiro 
is  growing  as  fast  as  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  New  York 
and  Chicago.     To-day  it  ranks  as  the  fifth 
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city  of  the  new  world,  following  close  after 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Buenos 
Ayres. 

RIO'S    WONDERFUL    HARBOR. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  is  universally 
known  about  Rio  is  that  it  is  located  on  a  mag- 
nificent harbor,  or  bay.  Nearly  every  school- 
child  studying  geography  learns  and  remem- 
bers this  fact.  The  imagination  and  picture 
of#this  location  as  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
every  person  are,  however,  surpassed  by  the 
actual  scene  itself.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  journey  around  this  great  world  of  ours 
three  times,  visiting  nearly  every  important 
country  and  port,  and  I  can  testify  in  all  truth 
that  no  other  seaport  can  equal  it  in  grand, 
impressive,  and  yet  practical  beauty.  It  is 
worth  the  trip  from  the  United  States  or 
Europe  to  Rio  just  to  see  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  and  then  the  bay  and  city  standing 
in  ideal  relation  to  each  other,  even  if  one 
cannot  enter  and  enjoy  the  town  itself.  San 
Francisco,  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  Gibraltar, 
Hongkong,  and  our  New  York  have  harbors 
or  bays  that  are  famous  for  their  charm,  but 
Rio  Janeiro  is  in  a  class  of  natural  and  incom- 
parable beauty  by  itself  which  none  of  the 
others  can  rival. 

If  the  reader  is  skeptical  of  my  descrip- 
tion, but  can  afford  to  travel  a  little,  let  him 
make  a  trip  to  South  America,  going  first  to 
Rio,  then  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santiago  in 
the  south,  and,  finally,  up  the  west  coast  via 
Lima  and  Panama  to  New  York.  He  can 
easily  accomplish  the  journey  in  three  months, 
and  he  will  deem  himself  at  the  end  better 
rewarded  than  if  he  had  spent  that  time  in 
Europe.  Fair  passenger  accommodations  on 
small  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to  Rio 
Janeiro  can  be  obtained  once  a  month,  but 
large,  elegant,  and  fast  steamships  are  leaving 
different  European  ports  nearly  every  day  for 
Rio  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Possibly  the  most 
comfortable  route  would  therefore  be  via  Eu- 
rope. The  trip  from  New  York  or  Southamp- 
ton to  Rio  requires  about  fourteen  days,  with 
occasional  and  interesting  stops  at  interven- 
ing points. 

The  awe  and  admiration,  the  expressions 
of  wonder  and  surprise,  that  are  inspired  in 
the  eyes  and  words  of  the  visitor  entering 
Rib  bay  as  he  looks  upon  the  glorious  land- 
scape of  mountain  and  water  are  sustained 
by  the  view  of  the  city  itself  and  acquaint- 
ance with  its  features  and  surroundings.  Na- 
ture is  flagrantly  prodigal  with  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  her  people  not  only  realize  it,  but  im- 


prove what  nature  has  given  them .  Possessed 
already  of  a  magnificent  anchorage  and  splen- 
did facilities  for  shipping,  the  government  is 
spending  a  score  of  millions  of  dollars  in  con- 
structing docks,  concrete  basins,  warehouses, 
and  piers  that  will  hold  the  steamships  and 
sailing  vessels  of  the  world.  Surrounding 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  city,  in  contrast  to 
the  calm  waters  of  the  bay,  are  precipitous 
and  lofty  mountains  towering  almost  three 
thousand  feet  directly  above  the  city,  and  pro- 
viding, not  only  wonderland  views,  but  invig- 
orating breezes  and  health  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  warm  city  below.  These  have  been 
conquered  and  utilized  by  the  practical  Bra- 
zilians through  means  of  easy  and  rapid  me- 
chanical ascent  until  their  very  peaks  and 
tree- embowered  sides  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  city's  attractions  as  its  church-to  were  and 
pretty  parks  and  boulevards.  If  the  chief 
peak  of  the  Catskills  ran  right  up  into  the 
air  from  Central  Park,  and  there  were  a  cable 
road  to  carry  aloft  the  heat-suffering  New 
Yorkers,  there  would  be  almost  a  counter- 
part of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Corcovado. 

CLIMATIC    CONDITIONS. 

This  reference  to  warmth  suggests  passing 
comment  upon  the  climate  and  health  condi- 
tions of  Rio.  Probably  no  other  city  on  the 
western  hemisphere  has  been  more  misrepre- 
sented in  this  respect.  Rio  is  often  pictured 
as  a  steaming  tropical  city,  with  continued 
torrid  heat  and  frequent  scourges  of  yellow 
fever.  This  description  is  not  founded  on 
fact.  Rio  is  thirteen  hundred  miles  south  of 
the  equator  and  on  the  edge  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Its  position  corresponds  to  that  of 
Havana,  north  of  the  equator.  The  seasons 
are  reversed,  and  for  several  months  of  the 
year — from  May  to  October,  the  winter  period 
— the  heat  is  seldom  oppressive,  while  in  the 
other  months  the  breezes  from  the  sea  make 
the  nights  cool.  There  is  always  at  hand 
immediate  escape  by  water  to  the  many  islands 
of  the  bay,  and  by -land  to  the  numerous  high 
points  on  the  overhanging  mountains.  The 
death  rate  is  surprisingly  low,  and  yellow 
fever,  while  often  existing,  seldom  reaches 
the  proportion  of  an  epidemic  or  attacks  the 
well-to-do  classes.  The  careful  sanitary  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and  its  excel- 
lent hospitals  aid  materially  in  reducing  the 
spread  of  any  disease  to  a  minimum.  Nobody 
need  stay  away  from  Rio  for  fear  of  heat, 
yellow  fever,  or  general  discomfort. 

Then  there  is  beautiful,  fascinating  Pe- 
tropolis,  about  thirty  miles  distant  and  three^ 
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BEAUTIFUL,  FASCINATING  PETROPOLI8— THIRTY  MILES  FROM  RIO,  AND  THE  HOME  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORPS. 


thousand  feet  higher,  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
where  the  climate  and  natural  surroundings 
are  almost  ideal.  Here  the  diplomatic  corps 
have  their  homes  and  offices,  and  enjoy  life 
as  if  they  were  spending  the  summer  at  New- 
port or  Lenox.  Its  capacious  palaces,  hand- 
some residences,  public  buildings,  pretty  gar- 
dens, pleasing  drives,  restful  paths,  and  silvery 
streams,  all  gracefully  and  contentedly  situat- 
ed amid  exquisitely  verdured  hills  and  moun- 
tains, make  it  a  spot  always  to  be  happily  re- 
membered by  those  who  have  lived  there  or 
visited  its  unique  locality  and  environment. 

AN    HISTORIC    CITY. 

When  Secretary  Root  and  the  delegates  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference set  foot  within  the  hospitable  limits  of 
Rio  Janeiro  they  will  be  the  guests  of  a  city 
whose  history  goes  back  with  proud  record 
three  and  one-half  centuries.  Founded,  in 
1566,  by  Estacio  de  Sd,  it  has  ever  been  the 
scene  of  history-making  events.  "Whether  as  a 
simple  provincial  town,  as  the  temporary  seat 
of  the  Portuguese  crown,  as  the  home  of  the 
brilliant  court  of  an  independent  empire,  or, 
finally,  as  the  prosperous  capital  of  a  mighty 
republic,  it  has  figured  most  conspicuously  in 
the  development  of  the  new  world.  The  mo 
ment  the  visitor  lands  from  his  steamer  and 
wanders  about  the  streets,  avenues,  and  parks 
of  Rio  Janeiro  he  is  struck  with  the  influence 
everywhere  upon  the  people  of  the  historical 


achievements  of  Brazilian  patriotism.  The 
nomenclature  of  public  thoroughfares  and 
places  is  essentially  inspired  by  love  of  coun- 
try, and  is  a  constant  lesson  in  reverence  of  the 
noble  past  for  the  youth  of  the  land.  Such 
street  and  park  names  as  Sete  de  Setembro, 
Rua  Riachuelo,  Rua  Voluntarios  de  Patria, 
Praca  de  Republic*,  Praca  Tiradente,  Place 
15  de  Novembre,  and  many  others  of  kindred 
significance  illustrate  this  characteristic.  The 
city  abounds,  also,  in  dignified  and  imposing 
memorials  to  the  heroes  of  the  nation's  achieve- 
ments, and  these  are  all  well  executed.  The 
Brazilian  has  an  artistic  temperament  that  will 
not  permit  of  the  erection  of  such  statuary  as 
is  often  seen  in  our  North  American  cities. 
The  sculptor  has  perpetuated  in  Rio  by  hand- 
some statues  and  monuments  the  memory  of 
the  first  Dom  Pedro,  of  Dom  Jos6  Bonifacio 
de  Andrada  e  Silva,  General  Osorio,  Duque 
de  Caxias,  and  others  of  worthy  prominence. 

FAMOUS    STREETS,    BUILDINGS,    AND    PUBLIC 
WORKS. 

Rio  Janeiro  is  never  monotonous,  but  al- 
ways interesting,  because  of  its  variety  of 
streets,  architecture,  and  scenes.  In  this  way 
it  escapes  the  fault  of  most  Latin-American 
towns,  where  each  street  and  building  looks 
like  all  others.  While  the  predominant  style 
of  thoroughfares  is  narrow,  there  are  several 
wide  avenues,  and  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  broaden  more  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
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done  without  too  great  a  burden  of  taxation. 
The  new  Avenida  Central,  constructed  through 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  water  line  of 
the  bay,  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  streets  in  the  world.  It  has  been 
built  at  an  enormous  cost,  due  to  purchasing 
and  tearing  down  thousands  of  houses,  but, 
now  that  it  is  done,  everybody  is  proud  of 
its  handsome  and  metropolitan  expanse.  All 
buildings  facing  upon  the  Avenida  Central 
must  be  approved  by  the  government  both  in 
cost  and  architecture,  with  the  result  that  its 
entire  length  will  eventually  present  an  har- 
monious and  beautiful  appearance,  like  the 
great  avenues  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  A  new 
hotel  is  about  to  be  constructed  that  will 
equal  the  best  caravansaries  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  while  many  new  public 
buildings,  opera  houses,  theaters,  fashionable 
stores,  clubs,  etc.,  will  be  located  upon  its 
handsome  sides. 

The  Rua  Ouvidor  is  possibly  the  most  en- 
tertaining street  for  the  passing  traveler.  So 
narrow  that  no  vehicles  are  allowed  to  pass 
through  it,  and  that  the  people  can  almost 
shake  hands  across  its  width  from  balcony  to 
balcony,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  shopping, 
financial,  club,  and  political  center  of  the 
metropolis.  Upon  it  are  many  of  the  smart- 
est shops,  influential  banks,  and  popular  clubs. 
Here  men  gather  to  discuss  the  news  of  the 
day  and  consider  the  latest  political,  social, 
and  financial  reports.  Before  the  government 
can  announce  a  new  policy  there  are  always 
rumors  in  advance  to  be  heard  on  the  Rua 
Ouvidor,  while  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
street  usually  decides  whether  such  policy 
will  be  a  success  or  a  failure.  If  the  Rua  Ou- 
vidor speaks  well  of  a  statesman,  financier, 
merchant,  actor,  or  artist,  his  fame  is  assured  ; 
if  its  verdict  is  adverse,  he  may  as  well  retire 
from  the  public  gaze.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  sentiment  of  Rua  Ouvidor  toward  the 
United  States  may  always  be  favorable,  and 
that  the  attitude  of  our  able  delegates  at  the 
Pan-American  Conference  may  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  such  sentiment. 

The  public,  municipal,  and  national  "build- 
ings of  Rio  Janeiro  awaken  the  admiration  of 
the  visitor.  Bordering  on  the  beautiful  Praca 
da  Republica  are  the  National  Museum,  which 
has  a  world-wide  reputation,  the  City  Hall, 
the  Mint,  and  the  Grand  Central  Railway 
Station, — all  fine  structures,  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes.  Others  no  less  notable  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  or  suburbs  are  the 
handsome  Cattete  Palace,  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  republic  ;  the  Military 


ONE  OF  THE  ROYAL-PALM  AVENUES  IN  BOTANICAL 
GARDENS. 

(The  parent  tree  was  brought  from  Cuba  in  1803.) 

Academy  ;  Polytechnic  School  ;  Conservatory 
of  Music  ;  Astronomical  Observatory  ;  Na- 
tional Printing  Office  ;  Hospital  Misericord ia 
and  Insane  Hospital ;  Palace  of  Agriculture ; 
the  Bolsa,  the  stock  exchange  of  Rio,  and 
many  new  edifices  of  public  and  private 
ownership  now  in  course  of  construction. 
The  churches  of  this  capital  are  the  most  ele- 
gant and  costly  in  Latin  America,  and  well 
worthy  of  inspection.  Possibly  the  more  in- 
teresting, aside  from  the  massive  cathedral, 
are  the  Candelaria  and  the  Sao  Sebastian.  The 
former,  originally  erected  in  1600  and  rebuilt 
in  1775,  can  be  described  as  truly  magnificent. 
The  latter,  constructed  about  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  in  1567,  is  peculiarly 
sacred  because  it  holds  the  ashes  of  the 
founder  himself,  Estacio  de  Sa. 

The  architectural  wonder  of  Rio  is  the  great 
Carioca  aqueduct,  which  stands  to-day  as 
strong,  solid,  and  enduring  as  when  built — 
150  years  ago.  Its  style  and  finish  remind 
one  of  the  old  Roman  aqueducts,  and  it  looks 
as  if  it  would  last  as  long  in  the  future  as  they 
have  lasted  in  the  past.    By  this  means,  and  by 
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wheelers,  or  "  Tilburies,"  to  take  the  passen- 
ger speedily  and  in  fair  comfort  to  his  desti- 
nation. 

The  Botanical  Garden  is  the  "show  place" 
of  Rio  Janeiro  proper.  The  student  of  na- 
ture's varied  productiveness  can  here  satisfy 
his  admiration  of  beautiful,  exquisite,  and  rare 
flora,  while  the  layman  never  tires  of  the 
charm  of  the  plants,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
We  have  nothing  in  the  United  States  to  com- 
pare with  it,  and  I  have  met  many  American 
and  European  botanists  who  have  traveled  to 
Hi©  Janeiro  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pur- 
sue their  researches  in  its  attractive, limits. 
Its  Avenue  of  Palms  has  been  so  often  pic- 
tured that  this  feature  of  the  capital  is  almost 
as  well  known  as  the  famous  harbor,  but  a 
view  of  it  surpasses  the  impression  made  by 
photographs.  The  garden  is  laid  out  with 
taste,  so  that  the  best  effect  is  produced.  The 
mingling  of  lakes  and  lagoons,  narrow  paths 
and  wide  avenues,  lofty  trees  and  low  plants, 
open  lawn  and  thick  jungle,  is  so  well  done 
that  the  wanderer  through  its  windings  is 
always  fascinated  by  his  surroundings. 

THE  PAPAW   IS  INDIGENOUS,  AND  ITS  "VEGETABLE  ATTRACTIVE    SUBURBS. 

PEPSIN"  FRUIT  IS  VERY  POPUUIR  IN  RIO. 

The  suburbs  of  Rio  are. its  salvation  in  the 
new  systems,  Rio  Janeiro  is  nowsupplied  with  an  hotter  months.  They  are  so  located  and  of 
abundance  of  the  purest  water  that  is  a  power-  such  kind  that  they  seem  to  be  especially  in- 
ful  influence  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  tended  for  their  purpose  by  the  Creator.  The 
its  citizens.  Good  sewerage  arrangements,  high  ground,  rising  in  all  directions  back  of 
which  are  being  continu- 
ally improved  and  en- 
larged, supplement  the 
water-works,  and  further 
insure  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  metrop- 
olis that  is  sure  some 
day  to  become  a  popular 
visiting-point  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Europeans  dur- 
ing the  Brazilian  balmy 
winter  months  of  June- 
September.  The  excellent 
street-car  system  which 
has  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  Rio  enables  the 
foreign  traveler  or  native 
to  visit  easily  all  scenes 
of  interest  or  find  ready 
access  to  various  distant 
sections  of  residence  or 
business;  Jbut  if  rapid 
transit  by  horse  and  car- 
riage is    preferred,  there 

are  ever  ready  the   char-  the  famous  tamarura  palm. 

acteristic   covered    two-  (In  the  Botanical  Garden,  it  reaches  a  height  of  over  twenty  feet.) 
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the  city,  provides  cool  sites 
for  suburban  towns,  villas, 
and  hotels.  J)own  the  ra- 
vines and  through  the 
breaks  of  these  hills  and 
mountains  flow  never-fail- 
ing streams  of  water,  while 
their  sloping  sides  are  cov- 
ered with  green  and  ever- 
cooling  vegetation,  trees, 
and  shrubbery.  Corcova- 
do,  Gavea,  Santa  Theresa, 
and  Tijuca  are  words  with 
which  to  conjure  in  Rio, 
and  the  unlucky  person 
who  fails  to  enjoy  the  view 
from  one  of  these  neighbor- 
ing mountains  misses  one  of 
the  grandest  panoramas  of 
the  world.  The  point  most 
easily  and  commonly  visited 
is  the  summit  of  Corcova- 
do,  but  language  cannot  de- 
scribe the  magnificence  and 
glory  of  the  scene  that 
opens  to  the  eye  in  all  di- 
rections. One  can  gaze  and 
gaze  for  hours  and  repeat 
the  visit  continually  without 
weariness.  Below  lie  the 
great  city,  the  majestic  bay, 
its  imposing  entrance,  the 
numerous  graceful  islands, 
while  beyond  on  one  side  is 
the  broad  Atlantic,  and  on 

the  other  the  far  sweep  of  THB  mango  tree  was  introduced  into  America  from  the  far  east,  and 
the  mountainous  mainland. .  IN  THE  *»anioai.  garden  some  wonderful  specimens  are  shown. 

Foreign  or  English  interests  are  represented 
by  the  Brazilian  Review  and  the  Rio  News, 

While  an  article  of  this  kind  must  neces-  which  are  well   conducted  and    devoted   to 

sarily    be   only  a   cursory   sketch,  it   would  their  purpose. 

hardly  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  1  wish,  further,  in  closing  to  add  a  word  in 
press  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Jornal  do  Com-  appreciation  of  the  present  ambassador  of 
mercio  contests  with  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Brazil  to  Washington,  Dr.  Joaquim  Nabuco. 
Ayres  the  first  position  among  South  Amer-  In  all  my  diplomatic  experience  in  the  various 
ican  newspapers.  It  is  a  powerful,  brilliant-  parts  of  the  world  I  have  never  met  a  man  in 
ly  edited  daily,  and  has  a  large  circulation  the  foreign  service  of  his  nation  who  better 
throughout  all  Brazil.  Its  editor  is  one  of  represented  the  progressive,  cultured  element 
the  best-known  men  in  Latin  America,  Dr.  of  his  land.  His  success  in  Washington  con- 
Jose1  Carlos  Rodrigues.  Among  other  well-  firms  this  estimate.  But  Brazil  has  an  un- 
known and  popular  papers  are  the  Jornal  do  usual  proportion  of  able,  highly  educated 
Brasil,  O  Paiz,  and  Gazeta  da  Tarde.  The  statesmen,  and  Secretary  Root  will  find  as 
leading  literary  publication  is  the  Revista  Bra-  brilliant  and  interesting  colaborers  for  inter- 
zileira,  which  has  a  standing  in  Europe  and  national  concord  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  he  could 
the  United  States  as  well  as  in  South  America,  meet  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin. 
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SINCE  an  immoderate  use  of  the.  superla- 
tive is  so  frequently  charged  against  the 
present  day  writer,  and  since  superlatives  will 
be  found  in  abundance  herein,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  at  the  outset  that  in  no  instance  have 
we  attempted  to  overemphasize  the  marvel- 
ous, nor  do  we  knowingly  exaggerate.  In- 
deed, in  many  respects  exaggeration  would 
be  well-nigh  impossible,  the  real  difficulty 
being  to  select  terms  of  sufficient  strength  to  do 
justice  to  this  huge  neighbor  of  ours,  admit- 


HON.  F.  DE  P.  RODRIGDES  ALVE8. 

(President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.) 

ted,  it  would- seem,  but  yesterday  into  the  West- 
ern family  of  republics,  yet  already  classed 
with  Mexico  and  Argentina  as  one  of  the 
three  foremost  countries  in  Latin  America. 

In  size,  and  in  the  ultimate  possibilities  of 
her  resources,  of  course,  Brazil  has  but  one 
rival  in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  that  our 


own  country ;  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  she 
stands  alone.  Immense  in  area,  unlimited  in 
her  natural  products,  possessing  the  largest 
river  system  and  the  vastest  forests  in  the 
world,  producing,  moreover,  three-fourths  of 
the  world's  coffee -supply  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  rubber, — a  country  containing  more 
square  leagues  of  territory  than  Germany  has 
miles,  with  one  province  alone  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  size  of  France, — such  is  Portu- 
gal's representative  in  the  new  world,  a  nation 
which,  through  the  hasty  judgment  of  a  Papal 
umpire,  has  spread  the  Portuguese  language 
over  one-sixteenth  -of  the  earth's  surface. 

.  EXTENT    OF    PORTUGUESE    AMERICA. 

To  appreciate  these  facts,  if  we  can,  let  us 
endeavor  to  vary  the  comparisons.  Brazil  has 
an  area  of  3.280,000  square  miles,  or  that  of 
the  United  States  with  half  of  Alaska  added. 
This  is,  approximately,  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  or  almost  one  hundred  times  the 
size  of  the  mother  country.  Compared  even 
with  Australia,  Brazil  not  only  holds  her  own, 
but  has  a  surplus  area  that  would  overlap  the 


PROPORTION  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA   OCCUPIED  BY  BRAZIL. 
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State  of  Texas,  while  on  her  own  continent 
she  almost  equals  the  combined  areas  of  the 
other  twelve  republics  and  colonies,  one-half 
of  Argentina  only  having  to  be  deducted. 
This  will  readily  be  apparent  on  consulting 
an  atlas,  as  will  the  equally  astonishing  state- 
ment that  her  extreme  length  from  north  to 
south  is  approximately  thirty-eight  and  one- 
half  degrees,  or  the  distance  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Maine  to  the  coast  of  Venezuela. 
Finally,  dividing  the  land  area  of  the  new 
world  by  language  into  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  (which  includes  all  but  Haiti  and 
the  small  colonial  holdings  of  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Denmark),  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 


ing remarkable  facts :  The  United  States, 
with  Alaska,  Canada  including  the  islands 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Newfoundland,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  British  Honduras,  and  the  various 
British  islands  of  the  West  Indies  make  a 
total  of  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  the- eight- 
een Spanish-speaking  republics,  with  Porto 
Rico.  30  per  cent.,  Brazil  alone  making  up 
the  remainder,  or  22  per  cent.  And  yet,  to 
the  average  American,  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage is  regarded  practically  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  while  many  of  our  exporters  com- 
placently classify  Brazil  as  Spanish-speaking, 
regarding  it,  no  doubt,  like  French  Guianar 
as  too  unimportant  to  occupy  a  place  by  itself. 
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THE    POPULATION    RELATIVELY    SMALL. 

In  population,  on  the  other  hand,  Brazil  has 
little  to  boast  of,  since  it  probably  aggregates 
no  more  than  16,000,000,*  including  the  scat- 
tered tribes  of  savages  upon  the  Amazon  and 
the  upper  Parana  ;  yet  even  here  she  occupies 
second  place  among  the  nations  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  only  the  United  States  surpass- 
ing her,  while  compared  with  Portugal  *or 
with  her  next-door  neighbor,  Argentina,  the 
ratio  is  about  three  to  one.  Nevertheless,  the 
density  is  estimated  at  slightly  under  five  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  or  that  of  our  State  of 
South  Dakota  ;  whereas  were  it  peopled  to 
the  density  of  Belgium  it  would  have  no  less 
1,600,000,000,  or  more  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  entire  earth.  With  all  the  problems 
that  confront  her,  Brazil  need  not  worry  for 
some  centuries  to  come  at  the  thought  of  over- 
population. 

To  analyze  the  constituent  elements  of  this 
comparatively  meager  population  is  no  easy 
task,  yet  one  that  must  be  attempted  even  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  criticism  of  those 
that  see  differently,  or,  indeed,  refuse  to  see 
at  all.  Who,  it  is  frequently  asked,  are  the 
Brazilian  people  ?  What  is  their  pedigree  ? 
Are  they  a  homogeneous  nation,  or  will  they 

♦Perhaps  a  conservative  estimate,  though  more  nearly- 
correct  than  the  18,000,000  claimed  by  the  Brazilians 
themselves. 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  SAO  PAUTjO. 

(The  electric  railway  is  operated  by  a  Canadian  company.    Sao  Paulo's 
population  is  estimated  at  more  than  800,000.) 


ever  be  ?  What,  in  short,  are  their  race  prob- 
lems, that  bane  of  the  western  hemisphere  ? 
Let  us  briefly  consider  these  points  in  their 
order. 

Like  certain  of  the  Spanish- American  re- 
publics (notably  one  or  two  states  of  Central 
America,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia),  Brazil 
has  three  primal  races  within  her  borders, 
each  of  which  is  contributing  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  to  a  new,  composite  people,  rep- 
resenting, as  yet,  "  all  the  endless  and  inde- 
finable shades  of  transition."  Thus,  were  mis- 
cegenation even  and  universal,  the  advance 
toward  the  goal  of  homogeneity  would  be  at 
once  certain  and  calculable.  But  the  problem 
is  much  more  complex  than  this,  owing  to  the 
vast  extent  of  her  territory;  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  widely  separated  dis- 
tricts ;  the  varieties  of  climate,  which  every- 
where tend  to  modify  or  even  reverse  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  contiguous  regions ; 
the  sharp  division  of  the  classes,  which  in 
some  parts  is  much  more  pronounced  than  in 
Europe  ;  and,  lastly,  the  large,  —  though  at 
present  diminishing,  —  tide  of  immigration, 
which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  has  not  only 
.  disconcerted  the  Brazilian  Government,  but 
has  caused  Uncle  Sam,  as  champion  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  no  little  speculation  and  alarm. 

a  'rack"  in  the  making. 

The  three  races  referred  to,  it  need  hardly 
be  mentioned,  are  the  abo- 
rigines, the  Europeans,  and 
the  negroes ;  and  where 
these  have  met,  as  upon 
the  coast  lands  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  a  triple 
fusion  has  long  since  set  in. 
South  of  Rio,  however,  and 
in  the  highlands  of  Minas 
Geraes,  the  negro  strain  is 
less  apparent,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  districts  entirely 
absent.  Here  live  the  de- 
scendants of  the  hardy 
Paulistas,  to  whose  early 
explorations  and  enterprise 
Brazil  owes  no  little  of  her 
present  prosperity.  In 
other  districts  less  easily 
definable,  on  the  contrary, 
the  aboriginal  element  is 
almost  negligible,  while 
the  former  slaves,  at  least 
among  the  lower  classes, 
have  left  an  impress  that 
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THE  CITY  AND  HARBOR  OP  SANTOS. 

(This  city  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  yellow-fever  epidemics  that  formerly  prevailed.) 


is  correspondingly  pronounced.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  large  class,  as  yet,  of  nominal 
blacks. — for  slavery,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  not  finally  abolished  until  1888  ;  there 
are  the  remote  but  diminished  tribes  of  un- 
assimilated  Indians,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a 
small  minority  of  pure  Portuguese  descent, — 
the  Filhos  da  Terra,  as  tliey  call  themselves. 
Such  are  the  Brazilian  people. 

But  here  we  must  consider  the  foreigners, 
and  by  this  word  is  meant,  not  only  those 
who  have  retained  their  foreign  citizenship, 
but  that  larger  class,  particularly  of  Germans, 
Austrians,  and  Poles,  who  have  endeavored 
to  create  segregated  "colonies"  or  communi- 
ties in  which  their  native  language  and 
customs  will  be  preserved.  These  settlers 
{notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  have 
voluntarily  given  up  their  allegiance  to  the 
Vaterland  or  are  by  their  birth  in  the  country 
regarded  by  the  Brazilian  law  as  full-fledged 
citizens)  can  hardly  be  called  Brazilian  ;  and 
when  they  not  only  resist  assimilation  by  the 
native  population,  but  actually  reverse  the 
process,  at  times,  and  assimilate  the  latter,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  the  Brazilian  authorities 
have  become  uneasy. 

EUROPEAN    IMMIGRANTS    ALWAYS    WELCOME. 

Not  that  immigration  is  not  desired.  On 
the  contrary.  Brazil's  policy  has  always  been 


to  encourage .  and  assist  her  newly  arrived 
immigrants,  though  the  liberal  land  grants 
and  other  concessions  of  former  times  have 
been  considerably  modified  owing  to  the 
abuses  that  arose.  Furthermore,  finding  that 
many  of  her  "colonies  "  were  being  systemat- 
ically preyed  upon  by  envious  neighbors, — 
particularly  Argentina, — who  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  diverting  the  bulk  of  the  new-comers 
of  Italian,  Spanish,  or  south  European  ex- 
traction, Brazil  has  retaliated  by  imposing  a 
substantial  tax  upon  all  persons  leaving  the 
country,  a  measure  that  has  proved  as  effec- 
tive as  it  is  radical. 

These  south  Europeans, — from  Italy,  the 
southern  provinces  of  Austria,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  from  the  Madeira  Islands, 
— are  particularly  welcome  in  Brazil,  for  the 
very  reason,  it  would  appear,  that  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Teutons,  and  Scandinavians  are  most 
welcome  in  theUnited  States, — viz.,  their  ready 
adaptation  to  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country.  Thus,  while  the  Portuguese  and 
Italian  immigrants  for  a  given  period  of  thir- 
teen years  (1873-86)  totaled  222,000,  against 
23,000  Germans,  or  nearly  ten  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Italians  have  long  since  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion, while  the  Germans  have  flocked  to  the 
towns  or  " colonies"  of  the  south,  and  in  the 
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ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  8AO  PAULO  RAILKOAD.— THE  INCLINED  PORTION  IS  OPERATED  BY  GABLE. 


majority  of   cases   remain    Germans   to   the 
present  day.* 

This,  then,  is  Brazil's  race  problem.  With 
a  triple  fusion  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
states,  modified  everywhere  by  climatic  and 
topographical  conditions,  and  by  the  varied 
proportions  of  the  primal  stock  ;,a  dual  fusion 
in  Minas  Geraes  and  the  states  immediately 
south  of  Rio,  with  a  steady  assimilation  of 
new  European  blood,  principally  Italian  and 
Portuguese  ;  and  in  the  far  south  an  almost 
pure  Teutonic  population,  showing  little  tend- 
ency either  to  amalgamate  with  the  " natives" 
or  to  conform  to  their  standards, — with  three 
such  dissimilar  elements  as  these,  between 
which  it  is  but  natural  that  antipathies  and 
sectional  jealousies  should  arise,  homogeneity 
can  hardly  be  expected  for  centuries  to  come, 
if,  indeed,  a  partial  disintegration  does  not 
eventually  take  place,  severing  this  Gordian 
knot  for  all  time. 

AN    UNBROKEN    POLICY    OP    EXPANSION. 

Disintegration,  of  course,  is  an  unpleasant 
word  and  not  to  be  mentioned  in  Rio  (though 
it  is  heard  often  enough  in  Para),  for  the  un- 

*A  number  of  flourishing  Italian  "colonies"  also 
exist,  bat  relative  to  the  extent  of  Italian  immigration 
are  unimportant. 


swerving  policy  of  the  government,  under 
empire  and  republic  alike,  has  been  expansion, 
— expansion  toward  the  River  Plate,  whereby 
Uruguay  for  a  time  lost  her  independence 
and  never  regained  all  the  territory  that 
should  be  hers  ;  expansion  at  the  expense  of 
Paraguay  and  Peru,  and  more  recently 
Bolivia,  which  has  surrendered  for  a  price 
her  rich  territory  of  Acre  ;  expansion  toward 
the  northwest  and  in  Guiana,  where  a  recent 
award  has  deprived  France  of  a  large  coveted 
area  and  added  it  to  this  insatiable  republic. 
Where  the  next  slice  is  to  come  from  it 
would  be  hard  to  predict  but  her  enemies 
think  that  the  trend  hereafter  will  be  south- 
ward, and  that  Paraguay  is  to  be  absorbed 
and  Uruguay  reconquered.  This,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  suspicion  of  Argentina,  who, 
of  course,  would  never  consent  to  the  loss  of 
these  buffer  states,  and  is  already  regretting 
her  pact  with  Chile  to  limit  her  armament. 
Report  has  it,  indeed,  that  the  treaty  has 
already  been  broken,  and  that  Brazil  is  to 
receive  the  object-lesson  of  an  efficient  army 
and  navy  guarding  the  River  Plate  countries, 
which  will  effectually  curb  any  desire  she  may 
have  to  expand  farther  in  that  direction. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
topography  of  Brazil  ;  but  as  a  popular  mis- 
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conception  has  long  existed,  the  whole  coun- 
try being  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  lowland 
plain,  hot,  swampy,  and  uniformly  unheal  th- 
ful,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  hasty  survey  of 
the  general  conformation  before  describing 
her  agricultural  and  other  resources. 

THE    AMAZON    REGION. 

Brazil,  be  it  known,  is  not  a  lowland  coun- 
try, quite  three-fourths  of  her  territory  hav- 
ing an  altitude  of  more  than  five  hundred 
feet.     There  is,  of  course,  the  vast  woodland 
plain  of  the  Amazon,  aptly  described  by  a 
recent  writer  as  her  " terraqueous  domain;" 
there  are  the  pampas  bordering  upon  Para- 
guay and  Uruguay,  in  the  basin  of  the  Pa- 
rand,  and  there  is  the  ribbon-like  strip  run- 
ning practically  the  full  length  of  the  coast, 
the    whole    aggregating,     perhaps,     800, 0Q0 
square  miles,  of  which  seven-eighths,  at  least, 
lie  in  the  Amazon  country.     Thus,  we  find  a 
huge,  irregularly  shaped  mass  extending  from 
the  borders  of  the  Amazonian  plain  to  the 
state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
a  distance    of  quite   1,500 
miles.     In   the    main    this 
may  be  described   as  vast 
highlands  of  varying  alti- 
tudes traversed  by  innumer- 
able  water-courses,  mostly 
the  affluents  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  river  sys- 
tems,   and    by   irregular 
mountain    ranges,    two    of 
which,   converging   in  the 
vicinity  of   Rio  Janeiro, 
form  a  high  plateau  a  third 
longer  than  Italy,  which,  in- 
deed,   it    resembles    some- 
what in  configuration. 

Politically,  Brazil  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-one  states 
(including  the  federal  dis- 
trict), but  so  unequal  is  the 
division  that  three  of  these 
embrace  practically  her  en- 
tire lowlands,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  western  up- 
lands, and  exceed  in  area 
the  remaining  eighteen, 
which  lie  within  the  high- 
land region  above  described, 
except  for  their  narrow  mar- 
gins upon  the  coast.  These 
latter,  however,  contain 
more  than  96  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  so  that  we  have 
the  amazing  spectacle  of 


three  states, — viz.,  Matto  Grosso,  Amazonas, 
and  Pard, — occupying  a  territory  larger  than 
China  proper,  with  a  population  considerably 
less  than  that  of  Connecticut. 

Yet  the  fertility  and  resources  of  this  region 
are  unbounded.  Once  the  bed  of  a  great 
inland  sea,  which  spread  from  the  Llanos  of 
Venezuela  to  the  Pampas  of  Argentina,  the 
depth  of  its  alluvial  deposits  is  in  parts  quite 
incalculable,  as  witnessed  by  the  prodigal  dis- 
play of  vegetable  life.  But  simply  to  know  of 
this  untold  wealth  of  soil  and  forest  does  not 
argue  its  profitable  exploitation,  as  many  an 
oversanguine  adventurer  and  home  -  seeker 
has  learned  to  his  cost.  The  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  in  fact,  presents  so  many  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  trade  and  agri- 
culture that  the  pessimistic  report  of  a  former 
United  States  consul  at  Pard  would  in  a( 
measure  seem  justified,  much  as  it  offended 
the  states  concerned.  Let  us  take  an  extract 
from  this  now  famous  message,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  American  fortune-seeker  : 


A  FOREST  UIANT  NEAR  BELEM,  IN  THE  AMAZON  REGION. 
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STATION  OP  THE  8AO  PAULO  RAILROAD  AT  SAO  PAULO. 

(The  finest  station  on  the  continent,  beautifully  situated,  facing  a  park.) 


This  valley,  at  least  thirty  miles  wide,  has  a  swift, 
very' deep  river  running  through  it,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  two  to  six  miles.  The  thick  forest  growing 
up  out  of  the  water  forms  the  so-called  banks.  Here 
and  there  are  patches  of  slightly  elevated  ground  on 
which  Indian  huts  are  erected.  To  make  this  huge 
river  and  to  sustain  the  growth  of  the  vast  matted 
forest,  rain— much  rain— is  needed,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  more  raiu  falls  in  this  region  than  in  any  other 
of  like  extent  in  the  world.  As  one  sails  or  steams 
up  the  great  river  there  are  seen  occasional  patches 
of  green,  level  vegetation,  for  all  the  world  like  won- 
drously  fertile  meadows,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  great  herds  of  cattle  feeding  on  them,  until 
the  sight  of  a  capybara  or  tapir  more  than  knee-deep 
in  the  green  ooze  informs  one  of  the  real  consistency 
of  that  tempting  and  solid-looking  meadow  ;  it  is 
little  better  than  a  swamp.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  grazing  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon— I  do  say  that  there  is  very  little,  and  that 
that  little  is  all  held  by  private  owners. 

In  these  extraqrdinary  forests  there  are  found 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  woods  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  fruits,  nuts,  oils,  balsams,  and 
gums,  but— and  this  but  is  insurmountable— they 
are  found  as  rarely  as  diamonds  in  the  gravel  or 
gold  nuggets  in  the  streams.  There  is  a  false  im- 
pression existing  that  rubber  trees,  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  all  the  rest  are  found  in  great  groves  or  clusters, 
like  our  pine  or  oak  forests.  The  fact  is  that  these 
trees  are  solitary.  When  two  of  them  are  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart  (and  remember  that  the 
quarter-mile  is  not  open  space,  but  thick-matted, 
almost  impenetrable,  swamp  forest)  they  are  con- 
sidered close  together ;  if  they  are  a  mile  apart 
they  are  not  considered  to  be  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Nor  does  this  huge  forest  produce  any- 
great  quantity  of  food  for  human  beings.    The  staple 


articles  of  food  for  the  dweller 
on  the  Amazon  are  dried  pira- 
rucu,  a  huge,  fat  river  fish,  and 
"farinha,"  the  starch  of  the 
manioc  root. 

Grant  that  the  colonist  could 
get  land ;  grant  that  he  could 
raise  vegetables ;  grant  that  he 
could  raise  cattle;  grant  that 
he  could  find,  cut,  and  haul  to 
the  river-brink  valuable  cabi  net 
woods, — and  I  assert  that  he  can 
do  none  of  these  things ;  grant 
that  he  could  do  them  all ; 
grant  that  he  spoke  Portuguese 
fluently ;  grant  that  he  had  be- 
come instantly  acclimated; 
grant  all  this  and  more,  he 
would  then  be  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  where  to  find  a 
market  for  his  products.  Let 
him  believe  that  the  men  who 
have  lived  here  so  long  would 
supply  such  as  are  wanted  in 
the  world's  markets  could  it  be 
done ;  but  the  expense  of  tak- 
ing them  to  such  markets 
would  be  many  times  the  value 
of  the  products  themselves.  A 
market  here  ?  No.  The  markets  of  Manaos  and  Para 
are  very  small,  and  are  fully  supplied  by  native 
capital. 

The  object  in  quoting  so  fully  from  this  re- 
port, which  we  do  not  entirely  indorse,  is  to 
show  that  the  alluring  prospect  of  tropical 
exploitation  so  often  pictured  is  one  that  has 
two  sides,  both  of  which  must  be  carefully 
and  intelligently  considered.  The  Amazon 
country,  like  the  Orinoco,  is  unquestionably  a 
dangerous  field  for  the  northern  colonist  or 
small  capitalist ;  yet  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  the  outlook  is  so  unpromising  if 
large  capital  be  employed.  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  by  the  American  investor,  perhaps,  is 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  more  healthful 
upland  districts  to  be  presently  described, 
where  unlimited  opportunities  are  presented 
for  profitable  investment,  where  the  climate 
is  less  taxing  and  life  in  every  respect  more 
healthful  and  enjoyable. 

The  products  now  being  exported  from 
"Amazonia"  are  rubber,  which  is  brought 
from  innumerable  up-river  points  to  be  trans- 
shipped at  Manaos  or  Pard  ;  Brazil  nuts,  an 
important  and  increasing  export ;  cacao,  sar- 
saparilla,  gums,  and  many  other  forest  prod- 
ucts, mostly,  however,  of  a  medicinal  nature. 
The  extensive  rosewood  and  mahogany  tracts 
are  as  yet  practically  untouched,  the  valuable 
Spanish  cedar  is  used  only  locally,  and  of  the 
hundreds  of  other  rare  cabinet  woods  and 
dyewoods.  of  which  the  state  of  Amazonas 
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alone  exhibited  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
varieties  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  compara- 
tively few  are  known  to  commerce. 

The  two  principal  ports  of  the  Amazon  are 
Belem  (above  referred  to  as  Para),  a  prosper- 
ous and  enterprising  city  of  140,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  her  rival,  Manaos,  situated  nearly 
one  thousand  miles  up-river,  with  a  steadily 
increasing  population  and  trade. 

THE    HEART    OF    THE    CONTINENT. 

Matto  Grosso,  the  most  inaccessible  of  the 
Brazilian  states,  embraces  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Paraguay,  and  occupies  the  very  center 
of  the  continent.  Though  in  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  capital,  it 
can  be  reached  only  by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  the  dis- 
tance to  Cuyabd,  the  state  capital,  being  near- 
ly four  thousand  miles  from  Rio.  From  Ta- 
batinga,  a  frontier  post  on  the  upper  Amazon, 
to  Cuyaba\ — to  give' an  extreme  case, — is  a 
distance  of  nearly  ten  thousand  miles  by  this 
circuitous  route,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only 
one  available,  a  fact  that  forcibly  illustrates 
the  pressing  need  of  internal  communications 
in  this  vast  region. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  learn 


that  a  project  has  long  been  on  foot  to  con- 
nect the  head  waters  of  the  Jauru,  an  affluent 
of  the  Amazon,  with  the  Paraguay,  the  sources 
of  which  are  said  to  be  only  three  miles  apart. 
This  would  establish  complete  fluvial  commu- 
nication between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  upon  the  Orinoco,  which,  whatever 
its  benefit  to  commerce,  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  the  ultimate  development  of  this 
practically  unknown  land. 

Matto  Grosso,  which  can  boast  of  more  than 
twice  the  area  of  Texas,  contains,  like  the  Am- 
azon region,  a  wealth  of  forest  and  natural 
products  almost  wholly  unexploited,  but  has 
also  a  large  upland  district,  rich  in  diamonds 
and  alluvial  gold,  which  is  at  present  attract- 
ing considerable  foreign  capital.  Let  the 
American  prospector  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  climate  here  is  probably  as  hot  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country,  and 
think  twice  before  he  decides  to  set  out  for 
this  far-off  Eldorado. 

THE    GOLD    AND    DIAMOND    REGION. 

The  richest  mineral  deposits,  of  course,  are 
found  in  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  has 
been  famous  for  centuries  for  its  gold  and 
diamond  mines.     There  are   at   present   six 
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large  gold  mines  in  operation,  all  under  for- 
eign capital,  and  others  are  rapidly  being 
opened  ;  yet  rich  as  is  this  field,  it  has  appar- 
ently never  appealed  to  the  American  in- 
vestor, and  is  passing  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Manganese  is  also  a 
valuable  product  of  this  state,  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  finding  its  way  to  the  United  States 
for  use  in  the  steel  industry.  Minas  Geraes, 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  is  the  most  popu- 
lous state  in  the  country,  the  population  being 
double  that  of  Virginia,  or  equal  to  the  re- 
publics of  Venezuela  and  Uruguay  combined. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  STATES. THE  HOME  OP 

THE  8UGAR  CANE. 

To  the  north  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  occupy- 
ing the  most  eastern  section  of  Brazil  (or, 
indeed,  of*  all  America),  is  a  group  of  nine 
states  with  an  aggregate  population  of  6,000,- 
000.  Rich  in  its  agricultural  products,  though 
too  near  the  equator  to  exhibit  the  enterprise 
of  its  more  southern  neighbors,  this  region 
is  most  typical,  perhaps,  of  the  Brazil  of  the 
past.  Here  flourished  the  great  sugar-cane 
estates  for  which  African  slaves  were  first 
introduced,  and  though  sugar  is  still  a  staple 
product,  especially  in  Pernambuco,  the  ruin- 
ous competition  of  continental  beet   sugar, 


combined  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  has 
given  the  industry  a  setback  that  may  last  for 
many  decades.  Pernambuco,  however,  has 
developed  a  flourishing  cotton  industry,  while 
Bahia,  which  suffered  equally  from  the  sugar 
depression,  has  encouraged  the  production  of 
tobacco  and  cacao,  for  both  of  which  it  has 
earned  a  high  reputation.  The  other  states 
of  this  group  export  a  variety  of  agricultural 
and  forest  products,  including  a  highland  rub- 
ber, palm  wax,  etc.,  but  few  have  entirely 
given  up  the  production  of  sugar,  which  at 
the  present  time,  with  economic  management, 
gives  a  fair  profit  upon  the  investment. 
Bahia,  it  may  be  added,  has  important  cattle 
ranches  in  the  interior,  and  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  two  rare  products,  the  pissava 
fiber,  used  so  extensively  in  Europe  for  the 
manufacture  of  brushes,  and  monosite,  a  min- 
eral sand  from  which  thorium  is  extracted. 

Sao  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Bahia, — which, 
like  Belem  (Para)  and  Recife  (Pernambuco), 
is  known  in  English-speaking  countries  after 
the  name  of  the  state,  to  the  intense  annoy- 
ance of  its  citizens, — is  the  third  city  of  the 
republic,  and  impresses  the  visitor  very  favor- 
ably by  its  picturesque  situation  upon  its 
magnificent  bay.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  American  readers. to  learn  that  this  city, 
like  Recife,  has  develoDed  imoortant  mann- 
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A    COFFEE    FAZENDA    IN    THE    FAMOUS    8 AO    PAULO    DISTRICT. 

(To  meet  the  problem  of  overproduction  the  Brazilian  Government  has  prohibited  the  further  planting  of  coffee. 
The  coffee  trees,  in  this  latitude,  are  grown  without  shade.) 


Brazilian  seemed  to  associate  with  this  par- 
ticular form  of  investment  ;  lience  the  confu- 
sion of  meanings. 

The  population  of  Sao  Salvador  is  rather 
more  than  200,000,  about  10,000  more  than 
Recife,  which,  lacking  accommodation  for  ves 
seis  of  deep  draught,  can  hardly  expect  to 
gain  on  its  more  fortunate  rival.  In  visiting 
these  cities  one  is  always  struck  by  their 
many  points  of  similarity,  among  which  may 
be  noted  the  traces  of  Dutch  architecture 
clinging  to  many  of  the  buildings,  a  legacy 
from  the  early  days  of  Holland's  occupancy. 

COFFEE, BRAZIL'S    MAIN    SOURCE    OF    WEALTH. 

Mention  has  riot  been  made  of  the  coffee 
crop  of  Minas  Geraes  and  these  northeastern 
states  because  of  its  insignificance  compared 
with  the  vast  industry  that  has  developed  in 
the  south,  particularly  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo.  To  this  district,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  vast  coffee  estate,  the  world  is 
as  much  dependent  for  its  morning  beverage 
as  it  is  to  our  Southern  States  for  its  supply 
of  cotton;  and  fastidious  though  we  may 
think  ourselves  in  our  taste,  demanding  Java 
or  Mocha  or  various  Eastern  blends,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  remember  that  we  are  almost 
wholly  indebted  to  Brazil  for  the  product,  no 
matter  what  names  the  imaginative  dealer 
may  choose  to  apply. 

To  appreciate  the  immense  proportions  of 
Brazil's  coffee  industry  let  us  examine  her  ex- 


port statistics,  bearing  in  mind  that  her  own 
people  are  inveterate  coffee  -  drinkers,  and 
hence  consume  a  large  quantity  that  is  not 
included  in  these  figures. 

Brazil's  total  exports  in  1904*  amounted  to 
$191,500,000  (American  gold),  of  which  coffee 
formed  slightly  more  than  one-half,  or  $96.- 
000,000.  This  means  that  the  coffee  crop 
alone  brings  a  larger  income  to  the  country 
than  Chile  and  Peru,  together,  realize  from 
their  total  exports,  that  it  is  three  times  the 
value  of  Portugal's  exports,  and  six  times 
those  of  Greece.  It  exceeds  the  entire  out- 
put of  mineral  oils  from  the  United  States,  is 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  our  tobacco 
exports,  and  quite  five-sixths  that  of  our  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  worth  more  than  Canada's 
foreign  trade  in  wheat  added  to  Australia's 
wool,  and  surpasses  the  entire  tea  output  of 
China,  India,  and  Ceylon.  Such  is  the  value 
to  Brazil  of  a  little  shrub, — called  by  courtesy 
a  tree. — which,  introduced  as  an  experiment 
but  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  has  become  the 
staple  crop  of  a  vast  district,  clothing  her 
1  i \1 1  s  and  valleys  with  rich  verdure  and  ever 
bearing,  ungrudgingly,  the  precious  bean  so 
indispensable  to  man's  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Of  course,  these  are  hard  times  for  the  cof- 
fee planter,  and  careful  management  is  needed 
to  make  a  profit  at  the  low  prices  prevailing; 

♦The  latest  data  available. 
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furthermore,  the  soil  in 
many  localities,  especially 
in  the  Rio  Janeiro  district, 
has  become  exhausted, 
causing  the  abandonment 
of  many  great  estates. 
Then  there  is  the  export 
tax  to  be  met,  the  hauling 
to  the  coast,  and  the  far- 
distant  markets  to  be 
readied,  and  even  the  un- 
necessary whims  of  the 
consumer  to  be  humored, 
such  as  the  dyeing  of  the 
bean  black  to  suit  the 
South  African  trade.  But 
with  an  abundance  of 
cheap  labor  and  the  limi- 
tation of  production  now 
strictly  enforced  by  the 
government,  added  to  the 
steadily  increasing  demand,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  conditions  will  rapidly  change*  for  the 
better.  Cheap  coffee  may  be  a  boon  to  the 
housewife,  but  it  spells  ruin  for  Brazil. 

THE    CITIE8    OF    THE    COFFEE    BELT. 

Rio  Janeiro,  once  the  first  coffee  port  of  the 
*world,  has  long  since  yielded  that  honor  to 
Santos,  the  port  of  Sao  Paulo,  which,  formerly 
so  notorious  for  its  yellow-fever  epidemics, 


LOADING  COFFEE  AT  SANTOS,  THB  GREATEST  COFFEE  POBT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

(A  new  system  has  recently  been  introduced,-  viz.,  loading   in  bulk  from 
elevators,— and  the  present  method  will  likely  be  entirely  superseded.) 


has  become  a  clean  and  prosperous  city.  Sao 
Paulo,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name 
and  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  is  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  South  America.  Situ- 
ated at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet,  enjoying  a 
delightful  subtropical  climate,  and  provided 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  a  Euro- 
pean or  an  American  city,  its  attraction  for 
the  foreigner  is  readily  apparent. 

Sao  Paulo  has  a  number  of  important  man- 


COFFEE-PICKERS.— THIS  GROUP  IB  TYPICAL  OF  THE  LOWER  CLASSES  OF  THE  SAO  PAULO  DISTRICT. 
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COMBS-DRYING  IN  THE  BUN,— A  METHOD  THAT  HAS  BEEN  SUPERSEDED  IN  SOME  DISTRICTS  BY  8TEAM-DRYINQ. 


ufactures,  including  its  famous  breweries  ;  Janeiro  tram  system)  financed  by  Canadian 
and  its  electric  railway  is  interesting  to  the  capital.  Particularly  worthy  of  note,  how- 
American  from  the  fact  that  it  is  owned  in  ever,  is  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway,  the  line  which 
Canada,  being  one  of  a  number  of  recent  sue-  connects  this  city  with  Santos  and  conveys 
cessful  enterprises  in  Brazil  (notably  the  Rio      the   bulk   of   the    coffee    crop   to    tidewater. 

This  is  owned  by  an  Eng- 
lish company,  as  are  several 
of  the  railroads  in  Sao  Pau- 
lo, and  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  profitable  for- 
eign investments  in  the 
country. 

South  of  Sao  Paulo  lie 
three  important  states,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 
Parana^  the  first  of  these, 
is  rich  in  grazing  lands,  and 
supplies  many  of  the  north- 
ern cities  with  beef,  ship- 
ping the  hides  to  America 
and  Europe.  It  is  also  noted 
for  its  production  of  mate, 
or  Paraguayan  tea,  which  is 
largely  consumed  in  the 
southern  temperate  zone  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee,  and 

THE  FAMOUS  SAO  PAULO  BAIL  WAT,  WHICH  TRANSPORTS  THE  BULK  OF  mBtY  Y^  beCOme    an    lmDOr- 

brazil's  coffee  to  tidewater.  tant  export.     For  mati,  be 
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it  known,  is  the  least  harmful  of  all  stimu- 
lating beverages,  and  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  either  tea  or  coffee. 

J<  GERMAN    BRAZIL." 

Santa  Caterina  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  as 
already  mentioned,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  "  German  Brazil."  Their  products  are 
principally  agricultural  and  mineral,  though 
sheep-raising  has  become  an  important  indus- 
try in  the  south  of  Rio  Grande.  Porto  Alegre, 
the  capital  of  the  latter  state,  is  a  prosperous 
city  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, and,  though  situated  upon  a  shallow 
lagoon,  is  becoming  an  important  port.  What 
the  population  and  wealth  of  this  southern 
region  may  be  within  a  generation  or  two 
it  would  be  rash  to  predict,  but  all  who  have 
visited  it  are  agreed  that  its  future  is  indeed 
a  brilliant  one. 

Rio  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil  and  the 
second  city  south  of  the  equator,  can  only  be 
touched  upon  in  this  brief  space.  Though 
outdistanced  by  its  huge  rival  upon  the  River 
Flate,  it  is  indeed  a  great  and  wondrous  city, 
and  with  its  marvelous  environment  could 
not  fail  to  delight  the  northern  tourist.  Its 
beautiful  harbor  is  already  world-famed,  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  city  is  now 
engaged  upon  a  gigantic  improvement,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $50,000,000,  which  will  trans- 
form the  sloping  beach  into  a  great  mole,  or 
sea  wall,  serving  for  the  accommodation  of 
shipping,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  what 
has  heretofore  proven  a  constant  menace  to 
the  public  health.  Rio,  like  Buenos  Ayres, 
is  fast  becoming  a  manufacturing  center,  and 
can  boast  of  its  flour  mills,  woolen  factories, 
shoe  factories,  tanneries,  machine  shops,  etc., 
while  in  Petropolis,  a  beautiful  suburb  situ- 
ated in  the  mountains  across  the  bay,  are  two 
recently  established  silk  mills.  All  of  which 
would  go  to  show  that  we  may  soon  have  a 
more  formidable  competitor  in  these  markets 
than  England,  or  even  Germany. 

A    NEW    CAPITAL    CHOSEN. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  reader  to 
loarn  that  Rio  is  not  destined  always  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  but  such  is  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress.     The  site  for  the 


new  capital  is  on  a  beautiful  plateau  in  the 
more  central  state  of  Goyaz,  and  there,  we 
are  told,  will  be  founded  a  model  city  which, 
connected  in  time  by  rail  with  the  various 
states  and  most  important  cities,  will  become 
the  type,  as  it  were,  of  a  united  people,  the 
harbinger  of  a  true  national  sentiment  of  har- 
mony and  good-will. 

On  the  whole,  Brazil  has  proved  herself  to 
be  by  no  means  un progressive.  Like  Argen- 
tina and  Chile,  she  owes  much  to  foreign  cap- 
ital and  enterprise  ;  yet  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  her  agricultural  resources,  notably 
the  coffee  and  sugar  industries,  have  been 
largely  self -developed.  Even  in  the  building 
of  railroads,  the  Brazilian  has  taken  his  part, 
and  several  of  the  principal  lines  are  owned 
and  operated  by  the  government.  This  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  it  must  be  confessed, 
yet  the  roads  are  a  valuable  asset,  and  should 
he  taken  into  consideration  when  the  national 
debt  is  compared  with  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing republics. 

A  8TEADY  PROORES8  APPARENT. 

In  education,  advancement  has  necessarily 
been  slow.  "With  a  vast  peon  class,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  is  but  recently  removed 
from  slavery,  it  could  hardly  be  expected,  nor 
would  it  be  desirable,  that  schools  should 
spring  up  too  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  much  is 
being  done  to  reduce  the  widespread  illiter- 
acy, while  rruny  of  the  academies  and  colleges 
of  the  cities  are  a  credit  to  the  nation. 

As  to  the  government,  the  reader  is  now  in 
a  fair  position  to  judge  for  himself.  Its  meth- 
ods, of  course,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  Latin- American  states,  and  office-hold- 
ers, as  in  Argentina  or  Peru,  or  in  our  own 
country,  for  that  matter,  are  often  inclined 
to  sacrifice  patriotism  for  their  own  selfish 
interests.  But  in  taking  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  the  entire  country,  as  we  have  herein 
endeavored  to  do,  it  is  apparent  that  real 
progress  is  being  made.  Sorely  handicapped, 
as  she  is,  by  the  heterogeneousness  of  her  pop- 
ulation, and  embarrassed  by  her  very  size  and 
unwieldiness.  Brazil  is  by  no  means  blind  to 
the  problems  that  confront  her.  nor  is  she 
without' strength  to  attempt  her  tasks,  and  a 
reasonable  confidence  in  what  lies  ahead. 
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OPENING   OF  SHOSHONE   RESERVATION. 


BY  N.   H.   DARTON. 
(Geologist.  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  has  recently 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that 
on  Augnst  15  a  large  part  of  the  Shoshone, 
or  Wind  River,  Reservation,  in  central  Wyo- 
ming, will  be  opened  for  settlement.  The 
district  is  of  great  extent,  and  lies  in  one  of 
the  most  isolated  and  least-known  portions  of 
the  national  domain.  The  opening  will,  as 
usual,  attract  a  large  number  of  people  with 
high  hopes  of  fine  ranch  lands,  rich  mineral 
claims,  and  chances  for  business  and  specula- 
tion, and  the  demand  for  information  regard- 
ing the  resources  and  prospects  has  been  un- 
usually .large.  Gross  exaggerations  are  rife 
as  to  the  extent  of  agricultural  lands  and 
alleged  rich  mineral  discoveries,  which  will 
undoubtedly  occasion  much  loss  and  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  are  misled  by  them. 
During  the  summer  of  1905  the  writer  made 
an  examination  of  some  portions  of  the  area, 
including  an  exploration  of  the  Owl  Creek 
Mountains,  which  occupy  the  northern  portion 
of  the  reservation,  and  the  results  are  now 
in  course  of  publication. 

The  portion  of  the  reservation  to  be  opened 
lies  north  of  Wind  River  and  east  of  Popoa- 
gie  and  Big  Horn  rivers,  with  an  area  of  some- 
what over  2,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,500- 
000  acres.  The  northern  third  consists  of  the 
Owl  Creek  Mountains,  and  the  southern  por- 
tion comprises  a  wide  area  of  rolling  plains 
and  bad-lands  in  the  Wind   River  basin.     It 


includes  the  bottom  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the. Big  Horn  River  and  those  on  the  north 
side  of  Wind  River,  parts  of  which  will  be 
immediately  available  for  agriculture.  This 
region  is  mostly  at  an  altitude  of  between 
4,800  and  6,000  feet,  with  a  fine  cool  climate, 
but  having  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  only 
13  inches,  an  amount  too  small  for  agricul- 
ture without  irrigation.  The  two  rivers  above- 
mentioned  carry  a  large  volume  of  water, 
which  can  be  utilized  for  extensive  irrigation. 
One  high-line  ditch  from  Wind  River  is  a 
promising  proposition  which  would  reclaim  a  . 
wide  area  of  the  higher  slopes.  The  bottom 
lands  along  the  rivers  will  accommodate  a 
moderate  number  of  ranches  with  fields  which 
can  be  easily  irrigated.  The  great  prairies 
between  the  valleys  will  pasture  large  num- 
bers of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  although 
some  areas  are  too  far  from  water  to  be  util- 
ized for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  bad-lands  which  bear  but  little  sod. 
The  principal  prospects  for  minerals  are  in 
the  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  where  the  older 
rocks — granite,  diorite,  diabase,  and  gneiss 
— are  exposed  in  several  areas.  These  rocks 
are  somewhat  mineralized  in  places,  but  a 
cursory  examination  found  but  little  that  was 
promising.  Small  samples  of  rich  gold  ore 
are  alleged  to  have  come  from  these  moun- 
tains, |ind  it  is  possible  that  the  close  pros- 
pecting to  which  the  mountains  will  be  sub- 
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jected  will  result-  in  profitable  discoveries. 
Small  amounts  of  copper  ore  were  observed 
in  places,  and  very  small  traces  of  gold  were 
found  in  some  of  the  streams  flowing  out  of 
the  mountains.  The  southern  end  of  the 
Shoshone  Mountains  extends  into  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  reservation,  and  the 
great  mass  of  geologically  young,  volcanic 
rocks  of  this  range  may  prove  metalliferous, 
as  in  the  Kirwin  region  farther  north.  Con- 
siderable prospecting,  however,  appears  to 
have  yielded  no  encouragement.  Along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  there  are  coal  fields 
with  thin  beds  of  lignite  coal,  which  may  be 
of  local  value  to  ranches.  Some  of  the  sand- 
stones which  pitch  beneath  the  plains  may 
contain  petroleum,  but  no  evidence  of  its 
presence  was  found  in  any  outcrops,  although 
it  occurs  to  a  limited  extent  south  of  the 
reservation.  There  is  a  small  amount  of 
scattered  pine  timber  in  the  mountains,  and 
eottonwoods  along  the  river  bottom  lands, 
which  will  serve  for  local  supply  and  fuel. 

Heretofore,  the  reservation  has  been  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  railroads,  but 
branches  of  the  Northwestern  and  Burlington 
systems  are  now  nearly  completed,  the  first  to 
Shoshoni,  at  the  eastern  edge,  and  the  Bur- 
lington to  Worland,  in  Big  Horn  basin,  thirty 
miles  north  of  the  reservation.  There  are  two 
small  towns  near  the  reservation — Lander  to 
the  south  and  Thermopolis  to  the  northeast — 
which  are  on  regular  stage  lines. 

Under  the  present  wise  policy  of  the  Interior 
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ECONOMIC  MAP  OP  THE  PORTION  OF  SHOSHONE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION  TO  BE  OPENED  ACOU8T  15. 

Department,  the  homestead  privileges  are  as- 
signed by  lot  to  those  who  have  registered  in 
person,  between  July  16  and  31,  at  Lander, 
Shoshoni,  Thermopolis,  and  Worland,  and 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  lawless  riot  and 
speculations  of  the  old-time  land-openings. 
After  registering,  persons  may  examine  the 
lands,  and,  beginning  on  August  1 5,  homestead 
entries  may  be  made  at  Lander  in  the  order 
determined  by  lot.  None  of  the  land  is  free, 
but  the  prices  are  very  low,  and  the  returns 
will  be  paid  to  the  Indians. 


▲  VIEW  OP  WIND  RIVER,  8HOWINO  WIDE  BOTTOM  LANDS. 
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ELLEN  TERRY'S  FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  STAGE. 


ONE  of  the  most  notable  artistic  dramatic 
events  of  the  past  few  years  was  the 
jubilee  celebration,  in  London,  commemorat- 
ing the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Miss  Ellen 
Terry's  entrance  to 
the  British  stage. 
Miss  Terry  is  with- 
out  doubt  the 
greatest  of  English 
actresses,  and  the 
enthusiasm  dis- 
played in  her  cele- 
b  r  a  t  io  n  by  her 
English  friends 
and  those  from 
other  lands  indi- 
cates the  extent  of 
her  world -reputa- 
tion. The  jubilee 
performance  was 
given  on  June  12, 
at  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  and  it 
earned  thirty 
thousand  dollars 
for  Miss  Terry. 
The  performance 
lasted  throughout 
the  day,  and  the 
programme  was  an 
extensive  one;  but 
the  great  feature 
was  the  rendering 
of  the  fi ret  act  of 
*<Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  "  by  a 
really  wonderful 
cast,  which  i  n- 
cluded  Ellen  Terry 
herself  and  nine- 
teen others  of  the 
Terry  family. 
Among  other  well- 
known  performers 
was  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  and  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson. 
The  genuine- 
ness and  breadth 
of   Miss  Terry's 

popularity  was  demonstrated  on  this  occa- 
sion beyond  a  doubt  by  the  presence  of 
brother  and  sister  stars.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  says  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  was 


ELLEN  TERRY  AS  SHE  18  TO-DAY,—"  QUEEN  OP  THE  STAGE  FOR 
FIFTY  YEARS." 


present,  '*  they  tumbled  over  one  another  in 
their  anxiety  to  do  a  kindly  service  to  the 
leading  lady  of  the  modern  stage.  It  is  often 
said,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  truth,  that  the 

calling  of  an  actor 
is  peculiarly  beset 
by  the  temptation 
to  jealousy,  spite, 
envy,  and  all  -un- 
charitableness.  A 
profession  whose 
breath  of  life  is 
popular  applause  is 
exposed  to  much 
heartburning, 
which  does  not 
generate  magna- 
nimity. But  in  the 
case  of  Ellen  Terry 
this  besetting  sin 
wasconspicuousby 
"its  absence.  From 
the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  all  her  col- 
leagues and  rivals 
strove  only  how  to 
do  her  most  honor. 
Nothing  impressed 
me  so  much  in  the 
whole  performance 
as  the  silent  figure 
of  Eleanora  Duse, 
who  stood  at  Ellen 
Terry  8  right  hand 
in  the  final  scene. 
The  greatest  tragic 
actress  of  contem- 
porary Europe  had 
traveled  from  Flor- 
ence merely  to  ren- 
der the  silent  hom- 
age of  her  presence 
at  the  festival  of 
the  English  ac- 
tress." 

Miss  Terry,  it  is 
the  universal  testi- 
mony, has  brought 
into  her  later  life 
that  sunniness  of 
disposition,  that  kindliness  and  good-humor, 
which,  perhaps,  will  best  explain  the  unique 
hold  she  has  on  the  affections  of  the  public. 
Her  art  is  analyzed  and  commented  upon  in 
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a  number  of  critical  articles  published  in 
European  and  American  periodicals.  In  a 
strong  article  in  the  Vienna  Neue  Fyp.vi  Pressr, 
George  Bernard  Shaw  characterizes  her  as  the 
most  modern  of  modern  women.  Although 
she  played  so  often  with  Henry  Irving,  she 
was  utterly  unlike  him.  4t  If  Shakespeare  had 
met  Irving  on  the  street,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  "he 
would  have  recognized  in  him  immediately 
a  distinguished  type  of  the  family  of  artists. 
If  he  had  met  Ellen  Terry  he  would  have 
stared  at  her  like  at  a  new  and  irresistibly 
charming  type  of  woman.  Sargent's  picture 
of  her  as  Lady  Macbeth  will  stand  out  among 
all  the  pictures  of  distinguished  women  as 
one  who  bears  no  resemblance  to  anybody 
else.1' 

The  genial  Max  Beerbohm  believes  that  it 
is  Miss  Terry's  "  Englishness "  that  has 
made  her  so  successful  before  English  audi- 
ences. It  has  also,  he  holds,  contributed 
largely  to  her  success  with  Shakespeare. 
"  Hers  is  a  loose,  irregular,  instinctive  art, 
.  .  .  and  it  is  just  because  her  art  is  so  spon- 
taneous, so  irreducible  to  formula?,  that  she 


has  been  and  is  matchless  in  Shakespeaie'c 
comedies.  She  has  just  the  quality  of  ex- 
uberance that  is  right  for  those  heroines. 
AVithout  it  not  all  her  sense  of  beauty  would 
have  helped  her  to  be  the  perfect  Beatrice. 
the  perfect  Portia,  that  she  is.  In  modern 
comedy,  that  virtue  becomes  a  defect." 

Miss  Terry  visited  this  country  several 
times.  With  Sir  Henry  Irving  she  made  a 
successful  and  long-remembered  tour  several 
years  ago.  She  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Princess  Theater,  in  London,  under  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  when  only  eight  years  old,  and 
played  first  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew."  She  was  married  at 
an  early  age  to  the  famous  painter,  George 
Frederick  Watts,  but  the  marriage  proved  un- 
happy and  a  separation  followed  soon.  In 
1868  she  was  married  a  second  time,  to 
Charles  Wardell,  an  actor  whose  stage  name 
was  Charles  Kelley.  Her  son,  who  is  known 
as  Gordon  Craig,  has  already  made  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  as  a  stage  director.  Miss 
Terry  has  a  beautiful  country  home  at  Win- 
chelsea,  Sussex. 


A  SCORE  OF  THE  TEKRY  FAMILY  IN   "MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING." 

(Fourteen  Terrys  appear  in  this  group  and  seven  others  were  included  in  the  cast.) 
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REPRESENTATION  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  IN  HER  BARGE  ON  THE  AVON. 


THE    HISTORICAL   PAGEANT  AT   WARWICK, 

ENGLAND. 


DURING  the  first  week  of  July  a  remark- 
able historical  spectacle  was  presented 
in  the  open  air  on  the  lawns  of  Warwick 
Castle,  in.  England.  Two  thousand  actors 
took  part  in  this  splendid  panoramic  and  dra- 
matic representation  of  the  history  of  War- 
wick from  the  year  40  a.d.  till  1694,  each 
performance,  which  was  the  same  on  each 
of  the  six  days,  lasting  two  and  one -half 
hours. 

The  projector  and  director  of  the  Warwick 
Pageant  was  the  man  who  made  so  marked  a 
success  of  the  historical  drama  at  Sherborne, 
Dorsetshire,  in  1905, — Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker. 
The  pageant  celebrated  the  thousandth  anni- 
versary of  the  conquest  of  Mercia  by  Queen 
Ethel  fleda. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sherborne,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible everything  for  the  pageant  had  been  de- 
signed and  made  in  Warwick.  Local  artists 
designed  nearly  all  the  costumes  for  the  two 
thousand  performers,  and  no  pains  were  spared 
to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  designs.  The 
British  Museum  treasures  were  turned  to  good 
account ;  illustrations  in  rare  books  were  cop- 
ied ;  while  the  costume  of  Thomas  Oken, 
the  Warwick  worthy  and  benefactor, was  made 
in  accordance  with  rubbings  taken  from  his 
brass  tomb  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  close  by. 
Guy  of  Warwick's  dress  was  copied  from  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry  ;  and  the   Ancient  Britons 


wore  deerskins  from  a  Warwickshire  park. 
Even  the  fearsome  head  of  the  Dun  Cow, 
which  Guy  slew  on  Dunsmore  Heath,  near 
Warwick,  was  produced  by  Warwick  crafts- 
men. Queen  Elizabeth's  state  barge  and  state 
coach  alone  were  not  produced  in  the  town. 

Instead  of  going  all  through  the  eleven 
episodes,  beginning  with  the  Dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity 1,850  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Cym- 
beline,  and  ending  with  William  and  Mary's 
state  visit  to  Warwick  in  1 694,  after  the  Great 
Fire,  let  us  recall  some  of  the  figures  which 
must  have  most  impressed  every  one  present. 
So  vividly  was  the  past  brought  back  that 
next  day.one  found  himself  thinking  of  King: 
maker  Warwick,  Piers  Gaveston,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  as  living  people,  of  whose  doings 
there  might  be  accounts  in  the  day's  paper. 

The  central  figure  of  the  pageant  is  in  real- 
ity not  Queen  Ethelfleda,  but  Elizabeth,  "  the 
greatest  Gloriana "  of  the  poets.  In  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  it  is  the 
year  1572  which  is  chosen,  when  Ambrose 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  entertained  her  at 
Warwick  Castle.  Warwick  and  Leycester 
(the  founder  of  Leycester  hospital,  which,  of 
course,  figures  in  the  pageant)  suddenly  de- 
scend upon  the  rather  quarrelsome  burgesses, 
whom  they  throw  into  great  consternation  by 
the  announcement  that  u  the  jewel  of  Eng- 
land "  is  coming.     A  throne  is  hastily  brought 
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on  ;  the  fourteen  Guilds  of  Warwick  appear 
in  picturesque  costume  ;  and  presently  the 
clumsy  crimson  coach  of  the  "  jewel  "  arrives, 
with  beautiful  ladies-in-waiting  mounted  rid- 
ing behind  it.  Then  the  curtain  is  drawn, 
showing  the  Queen,  in  ruff  and  farthingale,  a 
vision  of  royal  magnificence,  as  stately  and 
stiff  with  rich  robes  as  any  could  desire.  Her 
hair  is  bright  red  ;  her  features  strongly 
marked  ;  she  is  the  correct  height  (not  too 
tall)  ;  and  she  bears  herself  and  her  heavy 
robes  to  perfection.  Her  dress  is  exceedingly 
handsome,  as  are  those  of  the  Countess  of 
Warwick  and  the  other  ladies  in  her  coach. 
Then  follows  the  pretty  scene  in  which  she 
kisses  the  son  of  the  Bailiff  of  Stratford,  little 
William  Shakespeare,  in  1572  a  charming, 
fair-haired  boy  of  about  seven  :  after  which 
she  is  pleased  to  witness  a  stately  dance  ar- 
ranged for  her  entertainment.  The  dance  is 
charming,  as  are  the  beautiful  dresses  of  the 
thirty-three  dancers  of  both  sexes  ;  one,  in 
shimmering  white  satin,  dances  beautifully 
alone.  The  rich  materials  of  the  dresses  are  a 
feast  of  color, — dead -leaf,  petunia,  soft  brown, 
— -all  shades  are  blended.  And  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  the  gay 
crowds  part  to  make  way  for  the  Queen,  with 
Warwick,  Leycester  (in  highest  favor),  and 
the  rest  of  her  retinue,  to  go  down  to  the 
Avon,  and  the  red-canopied  barge,  with  its 


sixteen  red  oars  reflected  in  the  calm  water, 
is  rowed  slowly  down  the  beautiful  river, 
with  the  park  and  fallow  deer  beyond  and 
the  soft  woodlands  beyond  again. 

Other  characters  that  were  exceptionally 
vividly  brought  before  the  spectators  were 
the  legendary  Guy  of  Warwick,  in  his  Knight 
Templar's  costume,  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Roger 
de  Newburgh,  and  all  the  other  earls  of  War- 
wick, notably  Richard  Neville, — Kingmaker 
Warwick,  "  proud  setter-up  and  puller-down 
of  kings  ; "  Piers  Gaveston,  in  gold-colored 
short  cloak  with  pink  silk  lining,  white 
breeches,  high  white  boots  with  preposterous- 
ly long  toes,  and  chain-armor  doublet ;  Louis 
XL,  the  crafty  old  French  king,  magnificent 
in  crimson  velvet,  ermine-bordered  mantle, 
over  black  and  gold-furred  tunic,-*— excellently 
acted,  and  most  realistic  ;  and  little  Master 
William,  of  Stratford,  who  does  not  yet 
know  his  surname.  It  is  a  pretty  idea  to 
make  the  little  boy  stand  at  the  very  end  on 
the  dais,  just  left  by  the  Mother  Warwick 
and  her  fourteen  daughters,  till  the  last  per- 
former has  disappeared  after  the  glorious 
final  march  around,  and  kiss  his  hand  to  the 
audience  in  token  that  "  our  revels  now  are 
ended." 

We  have  touched  on  only  a  few,  a  very 
few,  of  the  many  charms  of  this  most  charm- 
ing spectacle. 


PHE  WARWICK  SPECTACLE— PIERS  GAVESTON  BEING  LED  AWAY  TO  EXECUTION. 

"Take  him  away,  and  upon  Blacklow  Hill  strike  off  his  head." 
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THE  TRAFFIC   MANAGER  AND  THE  SHIPPER. 

BY  PHILIP  S.  FISKE. 

[The  following  article  is  a  frank  presentation  of  the  railroads'  attitude  in  the  rate  controversy.  It  is 
more  than  that ;  for  it  shows  in  a  concrete  way  the  nature  of  some  of  the  specific  problems  that  confront  the 
men  to  whom  have  been  intrusted,  uuder  our  transportation  system,  the  direction  and  control  of  the  inland 
shipping  business  in  this  country.  Articles  in  our  May  and  July  numbers  by  Commissioner  Prouty,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  government  rate  regulation,  and  other  recent 
contributions  to  this  magazine  have  emphasized  various  aspects  of  the  rate  discussion  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public. — The  Editor.] 


SOMEBODY  lias  said  that  the  men  who 
make  railroad  rates  hold  the  well-being  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 
That  they  can  build  up  and  tear  down  indus- 
tries, populate  and  devastate  communities, 
make  business  enterprise  flourish  or  reduce  it  to 
ignominious  failure  as  best  suits  their  purposes, 
— these  are  the  powers  that  have  been  attribut- 
ed to  them  in  the  discussion  which  during  the 
past  few  months  has  undertaken  to  set  before 
the  country  the  intricate  relations  between  our 
people  and  the  agencies  that  furnish  them 
transportation.  But  what  manner  of  men 
these  are,  and  how  they  really  apply  their 
power  day  by  day,  no  one  has  told. 

The  railroad  traffic  manager  must  be  to  the 
manner  born  in  his  profession  ;  but  all  the 
natural  equipment  in  the  world  is  of  no  use 
to  him  without  the  schooling  of  hard  experi- 
ence, the  higher  training  of  well -sustained 
responsibility.  The  skill  his  task  requires 
might  be  compared  with  that  of  the  great 
physician,  whose  diagnosis  is  the  result  of  so 
many  subtle,  instinctive  turns  of  judgment 
that  he  could  not  explain  its  processes.  The 
two  men  select  their  method  of  treatment  and 
apply  their  remedies  with  the  same  sureness 
and  precision. 

BUILDING    UP    A    ROAD'S    TRAFFIC. 

The  traffic  manager  must  be  adept,  not  in 
one  business  or  in  a  score  of  businesses,  but 
in  a  hundred  lines  of  enterprise.  He  must 
know  people,  and  places,  and  industries  ;  the 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  the  markets  for 
finished  products  ;  the  comparative  resources 
of  individual  producers  and  shippers  and  all 
that  affects  them.  Only  by  living  the  life  of 
his  whole  territory,  by  personal  observation 
and  personal  contact,  by  seeing  with  his  own 
eyes,  hearing  with  his  own  ears,  grasping 
with  his  own  hands,  can  he  get  such  knowl- 
edge. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  freight-traffic  man  acts 


is  that  he  must  make  money  for  his  road. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  in  the  world's 
history  when  it  was  thought  that  the  way  to 
make  the  most  money  was  to  charge  the 
highest  prices,  but  twentieth-century  econom- 
ics do  not  regard  that  as  a  safe  and  sound 
rule.  The  more  a  railroad's  territory  ships 
out,  the  more  money  comes  back  to  it  and 
the  more  of  what  is  produced  elsewhere  will 
be  brought  in  to  add  comfort,  or  maybe 
luxury,  to  living.  Get  all  the  business  you 
can  at  a  fair  profit,  is  the  idea,  but  be  sure 
you  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  bring  still  more 
traffic  later  on  by  increasing  the  earning 
power,  and  so  the  purchasing  power,  of  the 
people  who  live  along  your  line. 

THE    TRAFFIC    MANAGER'S    RESPONSIBILITY. 

Naturally,  then,  the  traffic  manager  has 
every  incentive  to  be  a  builder  of  industries. 
It  is  entirely  against  his  interest  to  destroy. 
No  enterprise  is  too  small,  no  shipper  too  in- 
significant, to  receive  his  careful  considera- 
tion. Be  his  territory  East  or  West,  his  line 
a  long  one  or  a  short  one,  the  variety  of  ques- 
tions that  come  to  a  traffic  manager  every  day 
for  immediate  solution  is  well-nigh  appalling. 
Letters  and  telegrams  run  from  seven  hun- 
dred or  eight  hundred  to  twice  that  number; 
and  besides  the  mail  there  are  the  visitors, — 
dozens  of  them. 

All  manner  of  propositions  are  presented. 
Many  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  simple  in- 
quiries as  to  the  rate  on  a  given  commo/lity  ; 
others  are  demands  for  favors  or  allowances  ; 
people  who  intend  establishing  new  industries 
ask  for  ratings  ;  some  want  special  classifica- 
tions for  their  goods.  There  are  complaints, 
petitions,  demands,  threats, — all  the  miscel- 
laneous odds  and  ends  of  a  correspondence 
that  covers  every  possible  subject  the  traffic 
manager  can  be  supposed  to  deal  with,  and  a 
multitude  of  things  which  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  bring  within  his  field. 

Routine   matters   can  be    turned   over  to 
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clerks,  of  course,  but  ultimately  the  traffic 
manager  is  responsible  for  everything  done  in 
his  department,  and  all  cases  of  importance 
are  referred  to  him.  Even  then,  when  the 
fixed  policy  of  his  company  is  involved,  or 
when  other,  interests  than  his  own  are  to  be 
considered,  he  naturally  cannot  act  without 
consultation.  A  decision  on  a  freight  rate  is 
so  important,  so  many  people  have  stakes  in 
it,  its  effect  is  so  far-reaching,  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  arrived  at  hastily,  or  without  full 
knowledge  of  every  circumstance  that  bears 
upon  it. 

Everybody  seems  to  turn  to  the  traffic 
manager  for  information,  advice,  assistance, 
consolation.  In  the  procession  are  people 
with  real  grievances,  and  people  with  imag- 
inary troubles,  and  people  who  are  just 
downright  grasping  and -do  not  care  who 
knows  it.  It  isn't  always  a  nice  side  of  human 
nature  the  captain  of  transportation  sees. 
Still,  he  will  vouch  for  the  honesty  and  fair- 
ness of  the  average  American  business  man 
who  can  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 

THE    DISTANCE    BASIS    FOR    RATES. 

For  instance,  not  long  ago  a  man  who  had 
been  manufacturing  clothing  in  a  place  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  one  of 
the  big  cities  moved  his  modest  plant  to  a 
little  town  in  the  next  State,  on  a  branch 
from  the  main  line  of  railroad,  which  brought 
him  within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  distribut- 
ing center.  The  freight  rate  from  the  two 
points  was  the  same.  By  the  time  he  had 
paid  his  bills  for  moving  and  getting  settled 
he  began  to  look  ahout  for  a  way  to  save  in 
the  next  few  months  enough  to  cover  these 
expenses. 

To  be  sure,  he  had  moved  because  his  wife 
had  relatives  in  their  new  home  and  it  didn't 
make  very  much  difference  to  him  where  his 
shop  was  located.  Moving  had  not  been  a 
matter  of  business  at  all,  and  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  inquire  in  advance  whether  it 
would  cost  him  less  or  more  to  ship  goods  from 
one  point  than  from  the  other.  But  the  first 
time  he  rode  to  the  city  on  his  mileage  book 
he  noticed  that  the  distance  was  twenty  miles 
shorter  than  he  had  formerly  had  to  travel, 
and  he  remembered'  that  he  was  paying 
just  the  same  freight  rate  that  he  had  always 
paid.  So  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the  freight 
traffic  department  when  he  got  to  the  terminal 
station. 

The  traffic  manager  explained  to  him  that 
his  factory  had  been  on  the  main  line  of  the 
•  railroad,  while  now  it  was  on  a  branch  built 


largely  to  accommodate  the  town  he  had  re- 
cently moved  into.  It  cost  the  road  propor- 
tionately a  good  deal  more  to  do  business  on 
such  a  branch  than  on  the  main  line,  because 
the  volume  of  traffic  was  so  much  less.  At  first, 
all  the  clothing  manufacturer  could  see  was- 
that  he  was  now  paying  25  cents  for  each 
hundred  pounds  carried  a  hundred  miles, 
whereas  he  used  to  pay  only  25  cents  to  send 
a  hundred  pounds  120  miles;  "and  that  is 
neither  right  nor  fair,'7  he  concluded. 

"  What  would  you  consider  right  and  fair, 
then  ?  "  the  railroad  man  asked. 

"Well,  the  distance  is  about  a  fifth  less, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  rate  ought  to  be  about 
a  fifth  less." 

Over  the  traffic  manager's  face  spread  a 
reminiscent  smile.  Shippers  had  been  put- 
ting that  same  argument  up  to  him  at  least 
once  a  day  for  eighteen  years,  since  he  was- 
promoted  from  the  general  freight  agent's 
office. 

"Suppose  I  make  your  rate  20  cents,"  he 
suggested.  "  You  would  consider  that  a  fair 
basis  on  which  to  work,  would  you  ?  " 

Of  course  he  would,  and  already  the  cloth- 
ing magnate's  eye  glittered  with  the  spirit  of 
vindication. 

"  Very  well.  Perhaps  some  of  our  other 
shippers  wouldn't  like  it,"  the  traffic  man 
went  on,  "  but  we  would  be  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Let's  see  ;  you  send  quite  a  little 
to  Buffalo,  I  think  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  that's  ap- 
proximately 500  miles,  which  would  make  the 
rate  there  a  dollar,  say.  We  only  charge  you 
35  cents  now,  so  if  you  have  your  rates  made 
on  a  distance  basis  that  will  help  offset  what 
we  shall  lose  on  the  shorter  hauls." 

The  shipper's  face  fell  for  an  instant,  but 
the  traffic  man  continued  : 

"  You  send  something  to  Chicago  once  in 
a  while,  don't  you  ?  That's  about  a  thousand 
miles,  so  your  rate  would  be  $2.  Yes,  I  know 
you  are  only  paying  75  cents  now,  but  that 
rate  is  based  on  railroad  practice,  and  not  on 
this  distance  plan  you  think  would  be  more 
satisfactory.  Don't  see  how  you  would  gain 
very  much  ?  No,  neither  do  I  ;  but  I  don't 
see  how  the  railroad  would  make  very  much 
if  it  knocked  five  cents  off  this  short-haul  rate 
we  are  talking  about,  either." 

After  a  little  further  talk,  it  was  settled. 
The  shipper  went  away  knowing  more  about 
railroad  methods  than  he  had  understood  be- 
fore and  perfectly  willing  to  leave  something 
to  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
vided him  with  transportation. 
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A8KING    THE    RAILROAD    TO    DO    THE    IMPOSSIBLE. 

Sometimes  whole  boards  of  trade  or  com- 
mittees of  prominent  citizens  arrive  at  the 
railroad  office  in  a  body.  In  one  case  a  dele- 
gation of  eighteen  from  an  up-country  town 
made  its  bashful  appearance.  One  of  its 
members  had  written  a  week  before,  making 
one  of  those  propositions  which  is  impossible 
on  its  face  to  the  man  of  affairs,  but  which 
must  be  talked  over  for  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment, and  the  traffic  manager  had  replied  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his 
office  at  any  time. 

•*  You  see,  it's  just  this  way/'  the  spokes- 
man began.  ""We're  seven  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Up  to  a  fortnight  ago  we  had  to 
team  everything  down  to  the  depot,  and  it 
cost  us  considerable.  Since  they  opened  the 
electric  line,  the  first  of  the  month,  we  can 
send  our  milk  and  eggs  and  truck  down  to 
your  folks  by  trolley.  They  made  ns  a  pretty 
fair  proposition  for  carrying  our  stuff,  but 
what  we  want  to  know  is  if  you  won't  make 
your  freight  rate  include  what  the  trolley 
company  charges." 

44  Add  the  trolley  company's  charge  to 
ours,  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  official. 

4*  No,  sir  ;  we  don't  mean  anything  of  the 
kind,"  the  prominent  citizen  retorted.  "  We 
mean  that  we'd  like  to  have  you  make  the 
same  rate  you  charge  us  now  cover  carrying 
our  freight  over  that  seven  miles  of  electric 
line  as  well  as  over  your  tracks." 

"  And  pay  for  transshipping  from  one  car 
to  the  other,  too,  I  suppose  ?  " 

41  Well,  I  suppose  so." 

It  took  half  an  hour  of  diplomatic  explana- 
tion to  make  the  eighteen  prominent  citizens 
see  why  it  was  impossible  for  the  railroad  to 
do  such  a  thing.  The  trolley  line's  charges 
were  cheaper  than  what  teaming  had  cost ; 
the  service  was  quicker  ;  in  fact,  there  was  a 
saving  all  round.  No  objection  had  ever 
been  raised  to  the  freight  rate  before.  Indeed, 
as  the  members  of  the  delegation  were  in 
haste  to  explain,  no  objection  was  being  made 
to  it  now.  The  thing  resolved  itself  to  this  : 
two  corporations  were  involved,  and  some- 
body thought  there  might  be  a  chance  to  get 
one  of  them  to  pay  the  other.  Of  course, 
taking  a  quarter  out  of  your  pocket  and  giv- 
ing it  to  the  trolley  line  seemed  a  little 
different  from  keeping  a  horse  and  driving 
it  yourself,  but  when  it  came  down  to 
carrying  the  milk  and  eggs  and  truck  it 
probably  wasn't  very  different  after  all.  The 
American  likes  a  square  deal  and  means  to 


give  one,  as  a  general  thing,  whether  he  is 
operating  a  railroad  or  patronizing  one  ;  so 
in  the  end  the  delegation  went  home  and  re- 
ported that  "these  railroad  fellers  aren't  so 
bad  as  we  thought  they  were." 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    BRANCH    LINES. 

Branch  lines  are  the  subjects  of  constant 
solicitation.  They  are,  also,  one  of  the  traffic 
manager's  menaces.  As  investments,  they  are 
risky,  and  they  give  all  manner  of  chances 
for  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation 
of  motives.  Sometimes  they  are  commercial 
necessities  ;  sometimes,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  they  are  desirable  ;  sometimes  they 
are  neither  desirable  nor  feasible. 

The  mining  States  of  the  West,  for  exam- 
ple, produce  many  demands  for  branch  lines. 
A  wandering  prospector  makes  a  strike  some- 
where back  in  the  hills  ;  another  sticks  his 
pick  into  the  ground  near  by  and  turns  up  a 
few  grains  of  ore  ;  a  third  offers  geological 
guesses  as  to  what  the  country  ought  to  de- 
velop ;  and  thus  the  air  castles  of  a  new  El 
Dorado  begin  to  rise.  Then  a  descent  is  made 
on  the  nearest  railroad. 

Fifty  miles  of  branch  track  must  be  built 
at  once.  Untold  wealth  is  hidden  in  the  new- 
found hills,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  few 
freight  cars  and  engines,  and  rails  for  them  to 
run  on,  to  create  a  metropolitan  center  of  pop- 
ulation that  will  at  once  increase  dividends 
and  build  up  all  the  intervening  country  be- 
tween the  main  line  and  the  City  of  Visions. 

The  traffic  man  is  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of 
his  country  as  well  as  everything  else  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  exact  spot  which  has  come  into 
such  sudden  prominence,  but  he  makes  it  his 
business  to  form  such  an  acquaintance  through 
an  expert,  if  necessary.  Perhaps  he  decides 
to  take  a  chance.  More  than  likely  he  tests 
the  stuff  of  which  the  local  enthusiasm  is 
made  by  proposing  that  the  community  put  up 
something  toward  the  construction  expense. 

THE    PUNCTURING    OP    A    MINING    BOOM. 

That  is  the  way  one  branch  was  built  in 
Montana  a  few  years  ago.  The  line  would 
cost  between  $600,000  and  $700,000.  The 
"camp"  put  up  $200,000  ;  the  railroad  bor- 
rowed a  half-million,  had  the  work  done,  and 
made  rates  that  would  get  the  ore  out  profit- 
ably. Then  it  supplied  the  engines  and  cars 
and  the  men  to  work  them. 

Within  a  year  after  the  line  had  been  put 
in  operation  the  mines  petered  out  completely. 
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The  ore  veins  grew  thinner  and  thinner,  till 
they  disappeared.  The  miners  packed  their 
kits  and  went  elsewhere.  The  boom  town 
they  had  created  shriveled  up  to  a  dilapidated 
little  village  with  little  to  do  and  less  to  do  it 
with.  But  the  railroad  still  had  its  branch 
line.  It  had  to  keep  on  running  trains  and 
stopping  them  at  the  vacant  town  sites  sprin- 
kled along  the  fifty-mile  stretch.  Once  in  a 
while  it  carried  a  carload  of  freight  one  way 
or  the  other,  for  some  people  were  still  living 
in  the  nearly  deserted  outpost  of  civilization. 

There  came  a  day,  of  course,  when  the  folks 
at  the  .far  end  of  the  branch  began  to  com- 
plain that  they  were  paying  more  to  get  their 
freight  up  over  their  fifty  miles  of  specially 
built  track  than  other  folks  were  charged  for 
moving  freight  over  the  same  distance  on  the 
main  line.  It  made  no  difference  to  them 
that  the  railroad's  investment,  made  at  their 
solicitation,  was  a  dead  loss  ;  that  there  was 
not  enough  freight  to  pay  the  company  the 
cost  of  moving  it  whatever  rate  was  charged, 
nor  was  there  likely  to  be  enough  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  stage  that  made  the  trip  in 
the  days  before  the  locomotive  appeared  had 
calmly  divided  its  expenses  by  the  number  of 
passengers  and  called  on  each  man  to  pay  a 
pro  rata  share ;  but  a  stage  is  not  a  railroad. 

Probably  the  citizens  were  sorry  for  the 
railroad  and  its  vanished  half-million,  but  they 
never  said  so.  All  the  traffic  manager  could 
do  was  to  continue  collecting  a  rate  that  the 
people  could  afford  to  pay, — which  was  the 
same  old  rate  they  had  been  paying, — pocket 
the  loss  for  his  management,  and  take  the 
lesson  to  heart.  Then,  when  some  other  boom 
town  came  to  him  and  he  hesitated  he  was 
likely  to  be  charged  with  being  unprogressive 
and  with  i;  discriminating." 

MEETING    BUSINESS    EMERGENCIES. 

The  traffic  manager's  mail  throws  many 
queer  sidelights  on  human  nature.  He  is 
frequently  asked  to  help  out  a  neglectful 
man,  like  the  brick-maker  who  wrote  that  un- 
less he  could  get  some  wood  right  straight  off 
a  kiln  of  a  hundred  thousand  bricks  would 
be  spoiled.  The  brick-maker  knew  where  he 
could  get  the  wood,  but  the  local  freight 
agent  had  told  him  that  he'd  have  to  wait  a 
day  or  two  for  a  car  because  the  fall  rush  of 
traffic  was  on  and  everything  on  wheels  was 
moving  every  minute  and  engaged  ahead. 

Here  was  one  of  the  minor  emergencies 
that  must  be  met  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It 
seem 8  as  if  it  might  be  a  simple  enough  thing 
to  find  one  car,  but  such  has  been  the  expan- 


sion of  the  transportation  business  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  railroad  companies  have 
been  unable  to  get  as  many  cars  as  they  frit 
pressing  need  of,  to  say  nothing  of  as  many  as 
they  would  like  to  have.  The  car  shops  have 
been  working  overtime,  but  still  there  are  sea- 
sons when  the  margin  between  supply  and 
demand  in  freight  cars  is  very  narrow.  How- 
ever, the  operating  department  was  called 
upon,  the  urgency  of  the  brick-maker's  situa- 
tion explained,  a  car  hunted  up,  and  the  partly 
baked  kiln  saved.  Its  loss  would  have  made 
a  noticeable  depression  in  the  brick-maker's 
profits  for  the  year,  yet  as  likely  as  not  he 
will  let  himself  get  into  the  same  scrape  again, 
and  again  the  traffic  man  will  he  called  upon 
to  help  him  out,  and  again  it  will  all  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  not  as  one  of  the 
minor  miracles  performed  in  industrial  Amer- 
ica every  day. 

A  letter  from  a  man  who  made  bottles  was 
a  curiosity.  It  asked  the  railroad  company 
to  help  him  find  a  purchaser  for  a  whiskey 
distillery  that  was  in  danger  of  going  out 
of  business  unless  some  one  bought  it  quick. 
The  bottle  manufacturer  depended  on  the 
distillery  to  buy  a  good  share  of  his  output. 
The  distillery  had  been  living  on  a  State  dis- 
pensary, and  now  the  State  had  taken  its  pat- 
ronage away.  The  distillers,  either  having 
made  enough  out  of  their  plant  to  satisfy 
them  or  not  having  the  energy  to  build  up  a 
new  trade,  intended  simply  closing  down  for 
good.  The  traffic  manager  will  do  anything 
within  reason  to  help  the  industries  dependent 
on  him,  on  which  he,  in  turn,  is  dependent. 
But  when  it  comes  to  finding  a  customer  for 
a  business  that  suddenly  has  its  trade  wiped 
out, — that  is  expecting  a  good  deal.  If  he 
once  went  into  exploiting  "  business  opportu- 
nities "  he  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  rail- 
roading for  lack  of  time. 

WHEN    CARS    ARE    SCARCE. 

One  of  the  things  the  traffic  men  of  the 
coal  roads  have  to  contend  with  every  year 
and  on  big  scale  is  a  car  shortage.  As  soon 
as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  schools  open, 
and  people  look  up  at  the  gray  autumn  skies 
and  say,  "  Winter  will  be  here  again  before 
long,"  the  city  coal  dealer  begins  to  work  his 
prices  up.  The  second  or  third  excuse  he 
gives  is,  usually,  that  the  railroads  haven't 
got  cars  enough  to  carry  the  coal,  so  there's 
a  shortage  in  the  local  supply  ;  he's  "  very 
sorry,  but  of  course  you  understand  how  it 
is,"  and  though  you  really  don't  understand, 
you  go  away  thinking  you  do  and  wondering 
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'•why  in  time  the  railroads  don't  get  a  few 
more  cars.'' 

One  reason  is  that,  as  has  already  been 
said,  they  can't.  If  they  could,  a  good  reason 
might  be  that  no  sensible  person  would  ask 
or  expect  them  to  keep  a  lot  of  extra  empty 
cars  standing  around  ten  months  in  the  year 
to  have  them  to  use  if  they  were  wanted  part 
of  the  other  two  months.  And  even  if  they 
had  cars  enough  to  carry  all  the  coal  they 
are  called  on  now  to  move  in  the  congested 
season  there  would  still  be  a  shortage,  in  all 
probability.  For  injudicious  and  inconsider- 
ate buying  of  fuel  by  large  consumers  causes 
much  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  improvident  grass- 
hopper over  again.  The .  zinc  and  copper 
miners  up  beyond  the  Lakes,  for  example, 
get  their  coal  part  way  by  water,  and  the 
water  in  their  neighborhood  freezes  in  the 
winter  just  as  it  does  elsewhere.  There  comes 
a  time  when  navigation  closes.  Until  the 
shadow  of  this  day  is  cast  upon  them,  they 
seem  never  to  think  of  fuel  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  on  hand  to  last  them  through 
the  week.  Perhaps  they  imagine  it  is  " clever 
business"  to  keep  their  capital  in  their  pockets 
instead  of  locking  it  up  in  coal  bills  until  they 
have  to  ;  it  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Ameri- 
can shrewdness  that  it  often  regards  this  sort 
of  thing  as  clever,  when  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence is  perfectly  plain. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  miner  wakes  up.  Navi- 
gation will  close  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
then  he  can't  get  any  more  coal  until  spring. 
He  begins  writing,  telegraphing,  telephoning, 
displaying  all  the  signals  of  distress  he  can 
raise  to  the  coal  operators  and,  beyond  them, 
the  railroads.  He'll  have  to  shut  his  plant 
down  ;  he  can't  dig  another  pound  of  copper, 
or  zinc,  or  whatever  it  may  be  out  of  the 
earth  unless  he  gets  ten  thousand  tons  of  coal 
within  ten  days. 

By  bringing  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  he 
persuades  the  coal  people  to  make  a  contract 
to  deliver  in  that  time,  and  then  they,  too, 
get  after  the  railroad.  That  puts  the  whole 
thing  up  to  the  traffic  manager.  No  matter 
that  half-a-dozen  other  people  may  be  making 
the  same  outcry  ;  no  matter  that,  all  of  a 
sudden,  disaster  seems  to  be  threatening  most 
of  the  industries  along  the  line  unless  their 
fuel-supply  be  replenished  at  once  ;  no  patter 
that  the  great  tide  of  grain  has  set  toward 
the  East,  that  the  crops  have  all  taken  then- 
places  for  the  annual  procession  across  the 
continent,  that  the  cattle  men  are  clearing  their 
ranges  for  the  winter.    Everybody  must  have 


cars  ;  everybody  must  have  them  now  ;  every- 
body must  have  them  whether  they  are  to  be 
had  or  not. 

DEVELOPING    THE    INDUSTRIES    OF    8TATE8. 

The  theory  on  which  the  traffic  manager 
works  is  that  he  must  put  the  producing  cen- 
ters and  the  different  industries  on  a  parity 
in  their  markets  ;  then  they  must  compete 
for  themselves,  the  best  man  to  win.  The 
story  of  how  James  J.  Hill  enabled  the  lum- 
ber men  at  the  Pacific  end  of  his  line  to  send 
their  product  to  Chicago  and  market  it  so  as 
to  compete  with  Maine  and  Michigan  and  the 
Carolinas  is  a  familiar  one.  Just  as  striking 
is  what  has  been  done  for  Wisconsin. 

Agriculture,  mining,  and  forest  products 
are  the  great  sources  of  wealth  in  this  State. 
The  forest  products  are  used  very  lankly  in 
the  making  of  paper.  There  are  a  ;.  iber 
of  water  powers  scattered  about  the  State, 
and  cheap  power  is  a  necessity  of  paper-mak- 
ing, in  which  the  profits  are  none  too  large. 
The  manufacturer,  if  he  is  to  prosper,  must 
get  his  materials  on  equal  terms  with  his  com- 
petitors. One  man  is  nearer  the  hemlock  and 
spruce  wood 8  from  which  his  pulp  comes  ; 
another  is  closer  to  the  coal  which  is  used  in 
the  drying  process  ;  a  third  is  more  favorably 
situated  for  getting  the  clay  and  chemicals  re- 
quired. 

The  railroads  went  about  building  up  the 
paper  industry  of  Wisconsin  by  seeing  to  it 
that  each  of  these  men  stood  on  the  same  fair 
footing,  all  conditions  considered,  when  the 
smooth,  white  rolls  from  his  mills  were  pre- 
sented to  the  buyer  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  or  the  other  trading  centers.  To 
do  this  it  was  necessary  to  adjust  rates  on 
the  raw  materials,  some  of  which  come  from 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  New  York,  or  abroad, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Then  rates  were  figwred 
on  the  finished  product  to  enable  the  man  two 
hundred  miles  farther  than  his  competitor  from 
the  market  to  do  business  on  a  living  basis. 

Another  striking  instance  of  how  producers 
are  assisted  in  reaching  distant  markets  is 
the  case  of  the  quarry  men.  Stone  is  a  com- 
modity one  would  not  think  of  as  moving 
very  far  from  its  starting-point,  but  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg  is  built 
of  granite  from  New  England  ;  the  Rhode 
Island  State  House  is  built  of  Georgia  marble, 
and  so  are  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  New  York, 
and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washing- 
ton. Tennessee  stone  decorates  many  build- 
ings in  the  North.  The  traffic  manager  who 
has  on  his  road  quarries  which  with  a  little 
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help  can  compete  at  distant  points  is  able  and 
ready  to  give  the  necessary  assistance. 

The  rates  for  a  given  territory  are  based  on 
the  peculiar  needs  and  opportunities  of  that 
territory,  and  once  in  a  while, — more  and 
more  frequently  as  time  goes  on  and  as  the 
nation  spreads,  —  the  traffic  manager  is 
called  on  for  a  rate  on  something  that  is  en- 
tirely new  to  his  section,  something  no  one 
has  ever  before  tried  to  manufacture  there. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  energetic  Yankee 
who  went  down  to  Alabama  and,  seeing  that 
if  there  was  any  part  of  the  country  that 
needed  screen  doors  it  was  the  South,  set 
about  establishing  a  screen-door  factory.  The 
kind  of  light  lumber  needed  was  not  to  be 
had  near  by,  and  the  screening  must  be 
brought  a  long  way.  By  establishing  rates 
to  cover  those  necessities  the  traffic  manager 
established  the  new  industry.  It  prospered, 
and  the  manufacturer  took  up,  in  addition, 
the  making  of  wash-boilers.  For  this  he  re- 
quired zinc,  which  must  be  brought  down  from 
Michigan,  and  again  a  new  rate  had  to  be 
made.  Both  his  enterprises  grew,  and  were 
the  nucleus  of  a  group  of  lively,  prosperous 
manufactures. 

BAW   MATERIALS  AND    FINISHED    PRODUCTS. 

The  kind  of  thing  which  it  is  difficult  for 
the  traffic  manager  to  make  understood,  which 
fills  his  days  with  worry  and  his  life  with 
blame,  is  the  distinction  it  is  necessary  to 
make  between  raw  products  and  finished  prod- 
ucts in  some  industries.  It  is  hard  for  the 
ordinary  observer  to  see  why  there  should  be 
a  difference,  why  both  should  not  be  treated 
alike,  so  far  as  freight  rates  are  concerned, 
anyway.  The  case  of  the  rates  on  cattle  and 
hogs  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago,  and  on  finished 
meat  products  from  St.  Paul  to  the  markets, 
which  created  not  a  little  talk  recently,  is  a 
good  one  to  examine. 

The  rate  on  cattle  and  hogs  is  based  on 
"reasonableness," — that  is,  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  fair  charge  for  service  rendered,  and 
nobody  questioned  that  it  was  that.  When 
it  comes  to  shipping  the  finished  products  of 
the  butchers,  the  competition  of  the  packing 
houses  in  the  East,  of  water  transportation,  and 
of  Canadian  producers  and  carriers  enters  into 
the  question.  Evidently,  the  finished  product 
cannot  pay  as  much  for  transportation  as  the 
live  animals,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  the 
railroads  must  make  a  distinction  between  the 
two  commodities  in  their  charges.  Any  dis- 
interested American  business  man  sees  that 
point  when  it  is  explained  to  him,  but  it  is 


one  of  the  kind  of  things  that  causes  the 
public,  in  its  natural  ignorance  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  carrier's  profession,  to  raise  the 
cry  of  discrimination. 

ENLIGHTENED    SELF-INTEREST. 

Confessedly  he  is  a  selfish  man,  the  traffic 
manager.  Perhaps  it  is  kinder  to  him  to  say 
that  he  is  intelligently  self-interested.  At  any 
rate,  he  makes  no  pretense  of  disinterested 
philanthropy.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  him  that  everybody  in  his  system's 
territory,  whether  mill  owner  or  employee, 
wheat  farmer  or  truck  gardener,  manufac- 
turer or  salesman,  should  prosper  and  wax 
rich.  He  is  not  shortsighted  enough  to  think 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  putting 
some  one  else  at  a  disadvantage,  by  injuring 
some  other  section  of  the  country.  To  give 
.  him  credit  for  nothing  but  common  sense,  he 
knows  that  here,  if  anywhere,  "united  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall." 

There  happens  to  be  a  region  in  the  South 
where,  scattered  over  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
or  two  miles,  there  are  coal  mines.  They  are 
not  very  good  mines,  if  you  compare  them 
with  those  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  perhaps, 
but  they  are  of  tremendous  value  to  the  in- 
dustrial regeneration  of  the  Southern  States. 
One  group  is  served  by  several  railroads ; 
another,  quite  a  distance  to  the  west  of  it,  has 
but  one  means  of  getting  out  its  product, — a 
road  which  ultimately  carries  a  large  amount 
of  fuel  from  the  first  group  but  does  not  di- 
rectly touch  it. 

The  Western  operators  went  to  the  traffic 
head  of  their  transportation  service  a  while  ago 
and  asked  if  he  could  not  give  them  the  same 
rate  on  their  coal  to  the  main  distributing 
centers  that  their  Eastern  competitors  got 
from  other  lines,  though  the  distance  it  must 
travel  was  nearly  a  hundred  miles  longer. 
They  showed  him  that  their  output  cost  them 
more,  ton  for  ton,  than  the  Easterners'  cost 
them.  Their  vein  was  not  so  thick,  nor  of 
such  good  quality,  and  it  was  harder  to  get 
at.  Coal-miners  are  paid  according  to  the 
tonnage  they  dig  out  of  the  earth  ;  conse- 
quently, these  Western  operators  were  obliged 
to  give  higher  wages  to  their  men  in  order 
that  the  men  might  make  as  much  in  a  day 
as  the  Eastern  miners.  At  the  same  time, 
their  coal  was  not  of  as  high  grade  and  they 
could  not  get  as  good  a  price  for  it.  They 
found  it  pretty  hard  to  do  business  at  all  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  traffic  manager 
helped   the   shipper  out    for  purely  selfish 
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reasons.  He  wanted  that  coal  to  carry,  in- 
dustries along  his  line  wanted  it  to  burn,  and 
the  towns  around  the  mines  wanted  the  mines 
to  keep  alive.  There  wouldn't  be  much  if 
anything  for  the  railroads  in  carrying  that 
particular  coal  when  the  rate  came  down,  but 
if  it  stayed  where  it  was  and  the  mines  had 
to  close,  and  the  towns  about  them  wizened 
up,  and  the  manufacturers  who  had  been  buy- 
ing from  them  had  to  buy  elsewhere  and  pay 
more  for  their  fuel,  the  road  would  be  much 
worse  off.  It  was  a  case  of  half  a  loaf  or 
none,  and  the  traffic  man  has  to  take  a  good 
many  half-loaves  or  go  hungry. 

SAVING    AN    INDUSTRY    FROM    DISASTER. 

There  is  not  a  side  of  our  industrial  life 
which  the  traffic  manager's  work  does  not 
touch.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  strike  at  the 
coke  ovens  in  an  iron-manufacturing  center 
threatened  paralysis  of  all  the  industries  of 
the  neighborhood.  You  can't  smelt  ore,  or 
run  "pigs,"  or  make  steel  without  coke,  and 
all  of  a  sudden,  one  day,  the  coke  men  went 
out  in  a  body.  No  doubt  they  thought  that 
they  should  tie  up  the  iron-making  industry, 
and  that  the  pressure  that  would  result  would 
be  too  much  for  their  employers  to  withstand. 
On  their  part,  though,  the  employers  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
yield  an  inch  of  their  ground,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  to  others  might  be. 

It  made  no  difference  what  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  between  the  strikers  and  their  em- 
ployers were  to  the  traffic  manager  to  wTiom 
the  steel  industries  appealed  for  assistance. 
All  he  could  consider  was  that  the  smelters 
and  furnaces  were  menaced  ;  that  if  they 
could  not  get  coke  they  must  close,  down  ; 
that  if  they  closed  down  five  or  six  thousand 
men  would  be  out  of  employment,  and  that 
the  town  would  get  a  setback  from  which  it 
might  take  two  or  three  years  to  recover. 
Meantime,  freight,  the  traffic  manager's  ever- 
lasting care,  would  seriously  diminish  in 
volume.  There  would  be  no  pig  iron,  nor 
sheet  iron,  nor  steel  billets,  nor  rails  to  carry 
out,  and  there  would  be  fewer  barrels  of  flour, 
less  household  necessities,  to  bring  in: 

What  did  he  do,  then  ?  By  a  fortunate 
provision  of  nature,  coal  mines  and  iron  mines 
nearly  everywhere  lie  side  by  side.  Cheap 
fuel  close  at  hand  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  iron  industries,  and  when  the  strike  de- 
prived these  steel  men  of  their  usual  local 
supply  of  coke  the  railroad  simply  made  a 
temporary  rate  to  the  threatened  locality  from 
the  big  fields  of  Pennsylvania.    The  rate  did  n't 


pay  the  actual  expense  of  carriage,  but  it  kept 
the  steel  mills  going  and  saved  a  loss  to  the 
community  that  would  have  mounted  up,  very 
likely,  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ;  also,  it  saved  the  railroad  a  good  bit. 

Two  years  ago,  the  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  a  hard  situation.  There  was  no  demand 
for  steel  in  this  country,  yet  there  was  no  way 
by  which  it  could  be  sold  abr.oad  on  advanta- 
geous terms,  because  of  the  cost  of  rail  trans- 
portation from  mill  to  port  to  be  added  to  ocean 
transportation  across  the  Atlantic.  The  rail- 
roads reduced  their  rates  on  steel  products ; 
the  mills  got  into  the  foreign  market  and  kept 
going  without  the  loss  of  a  day.  Thousands 
of  workingmen  and  their  families  dependent 
on  the  demand  for  steel  lived  on  without 
anxiety  or  privation.  And  to  balance  what 
they  did  to  accomplish  this  the  railroads  saved 
themselves  the  loss  of  income  they  would  have 
suffered  had  the  mills  been  obliged  to  shut 
down. 

THE   SCIENCE    OF   KATE-MAKING. 

Such  things  as  these  go  to  make  up  the  day's 
work  of  the  American  traffic  manager.  Ask 
him  about  the  machinery  with  which  he  ac- 
complishes it  and  he  can  hardly  explain  it  to 
you.  Economists  have  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe from  their  divergent  points  of  view 
what  the  freight  rate  is  and  what  is  the  basis 
of  its  making,  but  they  have  not  succeeded 
over- well.  None  of  them  have  expressed  it 
better  than  Vice-President  Caldwell,  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  who,  speaking  of  rate- 
making,  said  :  "In  a  sense,  it  has  become  a 
science,  although  not  an  exact  one,  in  that 
it  embraces  observation,  experience,  correct 
thinking  and  knowledge  of  facts,  laws,  causes 
and  effects,  all  gained  in  the  only  school 
available, — namely,  that  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed in  a  practical  application  of  what  may 
be  termed  intuitive  knowledge,  representing* 
quick  perception,  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  conscious  reasoning,  but  in  which  assur- 
ance, based  on  self-evidence,  becomes  a  cer- 
tainty." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  traffic  director  of  the 
Harriman  lines,  sums  up  the  traffic  manager's 
profession  as  "securing* the  maximum  ton- 
nage at  the  maximum  price," — that  is  to  say, 
fixing  your  rate  where  it  will  bring  you  the 
largest  volume  of  business  possible  to  get  at 
a  fair  charge.  It  is  competition  of  lines,  com- 
petition of  communities,  competition  of  in- 
dustries and  products,  that  make  the  working 
rules  of  the  traffic  manager  to-day. 
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AMONG  several  important  alterations  in  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  imposition  of  an  internal-revenue  tax 
upon  whiskey  and  grain  alcohol.  This  tax 
amounts  to  $1.10  per  prfcof  gallon,*  or  $2.20 
per  United  States  gallon,  100  per  cent.  pure. 

ALCOHOL    IN    THE   ARTS. 

Water  is  nature's  greatest  solvent.  In  the 
arts,  next  to  it  in  importance  is  alcohol.  In 
addition  to  its  utilization  as  a  source  of  power, 
light,  and  heat,  which  will  be  discussed  later, 
numerous  products  of  modem  civilization, 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  are  depend- 
ent directly  or  indirectly  upon  this  solvent 
for  their  production.  A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  these  products  is  unnecessary  here, 
but  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  articles  requir- 
ing alcohol  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  used  in 
the  making  of  acids,  bicycles",  blacking,  brass- 
work,  bronze-work,  burial  caskets,  cabinet- 
making,  carriages,  cars,  wagons,  etc.;  car- 
tridges, celluloid,  and  zylonite;  chairs,  chem- 
icals, chemical  preparations,  cigars,  colors, 
dental  goods,  desks,  dyes,  enameled  ware, 
flavoring  extracts,  folding-beds,  fulminates, 
furniture,  gas  and  electrical  fixtures,  gilding, 
granite  ware,  guns  and  pistols,  hats,  japanned 
ware,  machinery,  moldings,  organs,  paints, 
paper,  pharmaceuticals,  photographic  mate- 
rials, pianos,  picture  frames,  rattan  goods, 
shellac,  silk,  silver  plating,  smokeless  powder, 
tobacco,  toys,  varnishes,  and  whips. 

The  world's  production  of  alcohol  in  1901 
amounted  to  about  19.5  million  hectoliters,  f 
or  515  million  gallons,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Germany 4.24  million  hectoliters. 

Russia 4.04 

France 2.80 

Austria-Hungary 2.51       **  " 

UnitedStates 2.44       " 

Great  Britain 1.49 

Other  countries 2.00       *•  " 

Alcohol  sells  wholesale  from  bonded  ware- 
houses in  this  country  at  $2.40  to  $2.60  per 

♦The  term  "proof."  as  applied  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Office,  means  approximately  50  per  cent,  ethyl 
(ordinary)  alcohol  and  an  equal  amount  of  water.  In 
England,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "proof  spirit,"  thirteen 
volumes  of  which  weigh  as  much  as  twelve  volumes  of 
water  (about  50  per  cent.). 

t  A  hectoliter  is  equal  to  26.42  gallons. 


gallon,  depending  upon  its  strength  and  the 
quantity  of  the  purchase.  In  all  other  coun- 
tries it  may  be  bought  at  from  ten  to  thirty- 
five  cents  per  gallon.  In  Cuba,  for  example, 
it  retails  at  ten  to  twelve  cents.  Thus,  it  may 
be  seen  that  although  at  present  the  actual 
costs  of  production  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
cents  per  gallon,  on  account  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  its  use  in  competition  with  for- 
eign factors  has  been  out  of  the  question. 

REMOVING    THE    TAX    FROM    "  DENATURED " 
ALCOHOL. 

Alcohol  upon  which  tax  has  been  paid  in 
this  country  may  be  purchased  by  one  com- 
plying with  certain  restrictions,  varying  with 
the  locality,  and  used  for  any  purpose  the 
purchaser  sees  fit.  It  has  been  well  shown 
by  Chief  Chemist  Wiley,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  that  much  of  the 
so-called  Scotch  and  other  whiskeys  are  made 
in  our  country  from  this  "  rectified  spirits  of 
wine."  Our  topic  has  not  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  prohibition  and  the  moral  or  phys- 
iologic side  of  the  alcohol  question  or  the 
sophistication  of  alcoholic  beverages,  but  is 
concerned  with  what  has.  been  incorrectly 
termed  "duty-free  alcohol,"  and  the  recent 
legislation  enacted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, which  was  advocated  by  many  tem- 
perance people.  This  law,  which  does  not 
become  effective  until  January  1,  1907,  essen- 
tially allows  the  manufacture  or  withdrawal 
of  alcohol  free  from  tax  after  it  has  been 
"denatured,"  or  rendered  unfit  for  a  bever- 
age. It  is  of  great  importance,  and  will  be 
far-reaching  in  its  effect. 

Mr.  Mason,  the  United  States  consul-gen- 
eral at  Berlin,  has  said  that  u  the  enactment 
of  laws  covering  all  uses  of  alcohol  in  1887 
(by  Germany)  was  an  example  of  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  fiscal  legislation."  The  Ger- 
man farmers  at  that  time  felt  the  effects,  se- 
verely, of  competition  with  the  cheaper-grown 
cereals  of  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and 
Australia.  The  making  of  alcohol  for  tech- 
nical purposes  as  cheaply  as  possible  saved  to 
Germany  the  profits  of  Teutonic  husbandry. 
Particularly  was  it  beneficial  to  those  on  the 
eastern  border,  where  the  land  is  poor  but 
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suitable  for  the  growing  of  potatoes,  from 
which  much  of  the  commercial  alcohol  is 
made. 

HOW    ALCOHOL    IS    MADE. 

Alcohol,  usually  the  product,  rather  educt, 
of  fermentation,  is  made  by  processes  involv- 
ing three  steps.  The  details  differ  in  differ- 
ent countries.  First,  a  saccharine  fluid  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  or 
alkalies,  diastase,  or  other  enzymes  on  a  num- 
ber of  raw  materials,  like  starch  from  pota- 
toes (as  in  Germany),  corn  (in  America),  or 
any  cereal ;  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cassava * 
sugar  in  molasses,  sorghum,  beet-root  resi- 
dues, maize-stalks,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  figs,  berries,  mountain  ash  berries, 
melons,  gourds  ;  cactus,  honey,  milk,  etc.* 
Second,  the  mixture  is  fermented,  by  which 
step  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol.  And, 
third,  the  alcohol  is  separated  by  distillation. 
Roughly,  one  hundred  parts  of  starch  or 
sugar  yield  fifty  of  alcohol.  By-prod .:^ts  are 
obtained  varying  with  the  raw  material,  fer- 
ment, and  other  conditions,  as  temperatuio 
and  the  number  of  redistillations.  Some  resi- 
dues, as  schlempe,  vinasse,  etc.,  are  excellent 
foods  for  cattle  ;  some  yield  potash  salts,  an 
essential  constituent  of  fertilizers.  The  fer- 
tilizing materials  removed  from  the  soil  by 
the  crops  are  thus  returned  to  it.  From 
Germany,  where  .apparently  the  production 
of  alcohol  and  saving  of  the  by-products  have 
reached  .the  highest  perfection,  over  three 
hundred  metric  tons  of  fusel  oil  (largely  amy  1 
alcohol)  were  exported  in  one  year  to  the 
United  States  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  arayl  acetate,  varnishes,  explosives,  per- 
fumes, etc. 

A  number  of  processes  have  been  suggested 
for  the  synthetic  production  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
but  to  date  commercial  success  has  not  at- 
tended such  efforts  to  an  extent  to  make  it 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

THE    PROCE88    OF    "  DENATURING. M 

The  regulations  and  details  as  to  the  de- 
naturing will  be  left,  very  properly,  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  At  pres- 
ent a  commission  from  this  government  is  in 
Europe  studying  the  problem.  A  great  num- 
ber of  formulas  have  been  suggested, which  are 
too  technical  to  be  enumerated  in  these  pages. 
Only  one  need  be  mentioned, — namely,  the 

*  A  bulletin  on  the  agricultural  products  which  may 
be  used  for  the  making  of  alcohol  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  Washington,  and 
may  be  had  on  application. 


addition  of  5  or  1 0  per  cent,  of  methyl  alcohol, 
as  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  measure  came 
from  the  makers  of  the  wood  spirits.  The  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  denaturing  place  heavy 
burdens  upon  him  who  would  render  alcohol 
non-potable  and  too  expensive  to  make  it 
potable  and  yet  suitable  for  all  the  uses  in  the 
arts.  For  example,  the  addition  of  pyridine, 
a  constituent  of  bone  oil  with  a  foul  odor, 
makes  it  unsuitable  for  perfumes.  The  Rus- 
sian and  French  governments  have  offered 
valuable  prizes  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem.  Germany  has  most  intricate, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  regulations  by  which 
the  alcohol  may  be  "  completely  "  or  "  par- 
tially "  denaturalized.  The  latter  designates 
a  special  treatment  when  the  alcohol  is  to  be 
used  for  some  specific  purpose,  the  presence 
of  the  usual  denaturant  being  objectionable, 
as,  for  example,  the  addition  of  iodoform 
when  the  alcohol  is  to  be  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  that  disinfectant,  or  ether  when  that 
anaesthetic  is  to  be  factured,  or  the  solution 
is  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  artificial 
silk. 

Under  the  old  laws  previous  to  the  recent 
enactment  in  this  country,  and  which  are  still 
effective,  pure  alcohol  could  be  .withdrawn 
from  bond  free  from  tax  by  the  Government 
for  the  Navy  and  War  departments,  and  for 
hospital  service.  It  could  be  withdrawn  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  for 
the  purification  of  sweet  wine  ;  also  for  mak- 
ing sugar  out  of  sorghum  syrup.  Apparently, 
none  has  been  withdrawn  for  the  last-men- 
tioned purpose.  Alcohol  could  be  imported 
for  the  manufacture  of  medicines  which  were 
to  be  exported,  a  draw-back  equal  to  the  duty 
paid  being  allowed  by  the  Government  on  the 
departure  of  the  goods.  A  distinction  must 
be  noted  in  that  this  law  does  not  affect  the 
tariff  on  imported  alcohol ;  only  the  internal- 
revenue  tax.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed 
that  we  have  a  heavy  duty  on  "medicinal 
preparations  in  which  alcohol  has  been  used." 
Also,  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  lower 
courts  and  rendered  a  decisio.n  placing  a  duty 
of  55  cents  per  pound  on  salol  and  chloral 
hydrate,  medicinal  preparations  which  con- 
tain absolutely  no  alcohol,  but  which  require 
the  utilization,  but  destruction,  of  that  sub- 
stance in  the  making. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    WOOD    ALCOHOL. 

The  expense  attending  the  use  of  this  im- 
portant solvent  in  the  arts  stimulated  a  hunt 
for   substitutes.     The  most  satisfactory  one 
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found  has  proved  to  be  methyl  alcohol.  For 
many  purposes  this  liquid,  which  boils  at  65° 
Celsius,  does  very  well.  Ordinary,  or  ethyl, 
alcohol  boils  at  78°  Celsius.  There  are  deep- 
seated  chemical  differences,  scarcely  calling 
for  discussion  here,  which  preclude  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  for  the  other. 

In  the  development  of  the  pig-iron  industry, 
charcoal  was  early,  and  in  fact  until  recent 
times,  entirely  used  for  the  reduction  of  the 
ore.  As  is  well  known  to  every  one,  char- 
coal is  made  by  heating  wood  with  a  limited, 
amount  of  air.  With  the  progress  of  modern 
metallurgy  cheaper  coke  was  substituted  for 
charcoal.  Although  there  are  special  uses 
calling  for  charcoal  iron,  the  industry  was 
virtually  doomed  unless  the  charcoal  could 
be  had  at  less  cost,  the  price  of  wood  ad- 
vancing all  the  while.  Contrivances  were 
devised  for  the  saving  of  the  by-products 
in  the  production  of  the  charcoal.  The  gas 
produced  in  some  cases  was  sufficient  to  give 
all  the  required  heat,  and  methyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  acetates,  tars,  etc.,  were  obtained  as 
valuable  by-products.  The  proportion  of  by- 
products is  dependent  upon  several  factors. 
In  1905  (according  to  the  president  of  the 
Wood  Products  Company,  of  Buffalo,  which 
company  concentrates  three-quarters  of  the 
wood  alcohol  in  the  United  States),  about 
8,000,000  gallons  of  methyl  alcohol,  60,000 
tons  of  calcium  acetate,  and  over  46,000,000 
bushels  of  charcoal  were  produced.  The  fig- 
ures of  the  census  are  higher,  but  these  will 
answer  our  purpose,  when,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  1,000,000  gallons  of  wood  al- 
cohol were  produced  in  1890,  2,500,000  in 
1895,  4.800,000 inl900,and 8.000,000 inl905. 

These  figures  are  most  interesting  when  we 
consider  that  in  1890  the  amount  of  ethyl 
(grain)  alcohol  withdrawn  from  bond  in  this 
country,  with  tax  paid,  for  use  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  was  about  nine  million  gallons. 
Since  that  time,  on  account  of  the  manufac- 
turers using  wood  alcohol  as  a  substitute,  the 
withdrawal  of  pure  alcohol  has  fallen  to  less 
than  one  million  gallons  per  annum. 

The  price  of  wood  alcohol  has  varied  in 
recent  years  from  50  to  90  cents  per  gallon. 
The  highest  grade  costs  $1.25  to  $1.50.  An 
interesting  coincidence  was  noted  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Congressional  committee,  when 
it  was  learned  that  the  average  stock  which 
sold  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon  was  suddenly 
placed  at  seventy  immediately  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  previous  Congress  for  a  long 
vacation  after  failing  to  pass  a  bill  for  un- 
taxed alcohol.     Perhaps  after  next  January, 


when  the  two  really  come  into  competition, 
wood  alcohol  may  not  cost  so  much  to  the 
consumer. 

POSSIBLE    DANGERS    TO   THE    BEVENUES. 

The  objections  to  the  free  alcohol  bill  ap- 
peared to  be  : 

First,  that  the  public  revenue  would  not 
admit  of  it.  As  to  this,  as  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Yerkes  frankly  stated,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  definitely.  Unquestionably,  the  med- 
dling with  a  possible  loss  of  $100,000,000 
revenue  is  a  serious  matter.  A  conservative 
estimate  showed  that  50,000,000  gallons  of 
untaxed  denatured  alcohol  would  be  used  an- 
nually in  a  few  years.  But  we  do  not  use 
anything  like  that  amount  in  the  industries 
now  with  the  tax,  and  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  we  should  as  long  as  the  tax  re- 
mained. To  be  sure,  certain  institutions 
might  have  alcohol  free  from  tax  for  research, 
but,  as  some  one  has  remarked,  "  it  is  useless 
to  grant  freedom  for  alcohol  for  research  if 
freedom  is  not  granted  for  alcohol  required 
as  the  result  of  research."  The  inventive 
development  was  interfered  with.  It  has 
been  suggested  that,  if  necessary,  alcohol  for 
beverages  may  be  taxed  more  heavily,  on  the 
ground  of  paying  for  luxuries.  Great  reluc- 
tance to  entertain  such  a  proposition  was  ex- 
hibited by  several  individual  members  of  the 
Congressional  committee. 

Second,  that  the  government,  in  order  to 
prevent  great  frauds  upon  the  revenue,  would 
have  to  expend  sums  disproportionate  to  the 
good  derived  by  the  public.  Two  avenues  for 
fraud  are  opened.  First,  the  multiplication 
of  *«  moonshiners."  Some  experience  with 
this  class  of  people  in  the  Carolina  mountains 
has  shown  the  writer  that  a  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad  who  believes  that  after  he  and  his 
neighbors  have  made  all  the  jelly,  jam,  etc., 
needed  he  has  a  right  to  convert  his  apples, 
rotting  on  the  ground,  into  alcohol.  His  fruit, 
potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  are  not  within  reach  of 
markets,  but  the  alcohol,  the  compacted  es- 
sence of  these,  is  transportable,  or  may  be 
used  for  power  at  home.  Sympathetic  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  people  often  out- 
weighs close  surveillance,  which  is  more 
practicable  in  thickly  populated  communities. 
The  second  source  of  danger  is  the  rendering 
denatured  alcohol  potable .  and  thus  escap- 
ing the  internal  -  revenue  tax.  Mr.  Carlisle, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  raised  that 
question.  Ethyl  alcohol,  whatever  be  its 
source,  when  purified  is  always  the  same.  No 
ethyl  alcohol  has  ever  been  denatured,  but  an 
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expert  chemist  working  deliberately  in  his 
laboratory  can  recover  a  large  proportion  of 
it  pure.  To  do  it  practically  and  economically 
with  the  penitentiary  staring  him  in  the  face 
is  another  question.  Furthermore,  a  manu- 
facturer using  denatured  alcohol  has  strong 
interest  in  keeping  it  unpotable,  on  account 
of  the  working  efficiency  of  his  employees. 

ALCOHOL    VERSUS    GASOLINE    AS    FUEL. 

Third,  the  general  public  would  not  receive 
commensurate  good  "to  compensate  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  loss  o£  revenue.  To  consider 
this  we  must  grant  a  direct  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  does  not  necessarily  follow  at 
all,  when  one  studies  all  the  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject and  judges  them  impartially.  A  million 
gallons  of  alcohol  are  used  annually  in  Ger- 
many as  a  fuel  for  internal-combustion  en- 
gines in  driving  agricultural  and  other  ma- 
chinery. At  present,  perhaps  a  few  laboratory 
motors  are  run  in  America  with  alcohol  ex- 
perimentally, on  account  of  the  cost.  Cuban 
alcohol  at  twelve  cents  a  gallon  costs  four  dol- 
lars for  import  tax,  besides  transportation. 
Gasoline,  the  main  motor  fuel  in  this  coun- 
try at  present,  is  only  about  2  per  cent,  of 
natural  petroleum,  and  is  rising  in  price  all 
the  time.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  European  experts  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  for  power  pur- 
poses, as  the  heat  units  of  the  former  are 
nearly  double  the  latter.  All  who  know  him 
are  content  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Elihu 
Thompson,  the  inventor,  and  iounder  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  who  states,  as  the 
result"  of  experimental  work,  that  "  the  effi- 
ciency,— that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  conversion  of 
the  heat  units  contained  in  the  fuel  into  power, 
— is  probably  higher  in  the  alcohol  engine  than 
in  engines  operated  with  any  other  combus- 
tible." Mixtures  of  alcohol  vapor  and  air 
stand  a  higher  compression  without  prema- 
ture explosion  than  gasoline  and  air.  Insur- 
ance companies  do  not  take  the  risk,  or  an 
extra  hazard  is  charged,  when  gasoline  is 
stored  near  a  barn.  Burning  gasoline  radiates 
sufficient  heat  to  set  fire  to  things  at  a  distance 
from  it.  Alcohol  does  not.  Gasoline  is  insol- 
uble in  and  floats  upon  water.  "When  afire, 
the  conflagration  is  spread  by  throwing  water 
on  it.  Alcohol  dissolves  in  water  in  all  pro- 
portions. When  afire,  it  is  readily  quenched 
by  water,  as  it  does  not  burn  when  diluted. 

When  alcohol  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
lamp,  it'  burns  with  an  almost  non-luminous 
flame.     When  burned  in  conjunction  with  a 


Welsbach  burner,  a  brilliant  light  is  had.  A 
report  from  the  Testing  Laboratories  of  New 
York,  whose  work  may  be  relied  upon,  has 
shown  that  one  gallon  of  alcohol  will  give  a 
25 -candle-power  light  and  is  equivalent  to 
1,471  candle-power  hours,  while  the  same 
amount  of  kerosene  burning  in  a  most  modern 
lamp  will  give  a  9-candle-power  light  and  an 
equivalent  of  783  candle-power  hours.  Alco- 
hol at  thirty  cents  a  gallon  is  thus  commercial- 
ly equal  to  gasoline  at  fifteen  cents.  Miners 
in  North  Carolina  supply  the  raw  material  to 
the  manufacturers  in  New  Jersey  by  which 
the  Wyoming  farmer  reads,  using  an  illumi- 
nant  made  from  the  unmarketable  or  waste 
products  of  his  farm. 

About  one-half  gallon  of  alcohol  is  used  in 
the  making  of  every  dozen  felt  hats  in  what 
is  known  as  "  breaking  shellac."  Wood  alco- 
hol is  now  used  as  a  substitute.  Aside  from 
the  extra  cost,  complaints  have  come  by  the 
thousands  from  workmen  on  account  of  the 
deleterious  effect  wood  alcohol  has  upon 
health.  Wood  alcohol  makes  men  drunk, 
but  it  also  produces  defects  of  vision,  and 
eventually  blindness.  Many  things  intoxi- 
cate. Gasoline  does,  but  there's  not  much 
fun  in  it.  Ethylalcohol  shellac  does  not  pro- 
duce these  bad  effects. 

WILL    FREE    ALCOHOL    HELP    INDUSTRY? 

Fourth,  the  benefit  of  free  alcohol  in  the 
manufactures  and  arts  would  be  enjoyed  al- 
most entirely  by  a  few  large  manufacturers 
and  not  be  shared  by  the  people  generally  and 
those  working  on  a  small  scale  ; — that  this  is 
a  variety  of  class  legislation.  There  is  an  al- 
cohol trust  in  Spain,*  a  spirit  monopoly  in  Rus- 
sia, and  the  "  Centrale  fur  Spiritus  Verwer- 
tung  "  in  Germany,  and  it  is  said  that  such 
exists  privately  here  in  America.  Occasion- 
ally one  sees  something  in  the  daily  press 
about  the  Standard  Oil.  We  have  a  so-called 
wood-alcohol  trust  as  well.  Whether  that  be 
true  or  not,  we  are  having  some  "  trust-bust- 
ing "  at  present.  The  wood-alcohol  trade  will 
be  hurt  for  a  while,  but  not  seriously,  for  if 
we  use  fifty  million  gallons  of  denatured  al- 
cohol annually  over  one-half  of  the  present 
output  of  methyl  alcohol  will  be  utilized  as  a 
denaturant.  We  need  them  both,  and  at  the 
lowest  price,  but  as  Mr.  Tyrer,  the  distin- 
guished manufacturer,  who  has  successfully 
led  a  similar  fight  in  England,  has  said,  "  To 
charge  duty  on  alcohol  cripples  a  whole  indus- 
try, hampers  development,  research,  and  stunts 
progress." 
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AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 


THE  unexplained  train  wreck  at  Salisbury, 
in  which  more  than  a  score  of  Amer- 
icans lost  their  lives,  has  occasioned  com- 
parisons between  the  British  railway  system 
and  our  own.  An  article  by  Ray  Morris,  iu 
the  July  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(written,  of  course,  some  time  before  the  Salis- 
bury accident),  touches  on  various  aspects  of 
the  British  railway  system,  and  alludes  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  safety 
in  railway  travel.  The  railway  department  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade,  says  Mr.  Morris, 
is  concerned  almost  solely  with  public  safety. 
It  views  public  safety  broadly.  It  will  not 
permit  any  new  line  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
until  its  inspectors  have  passed  on  it,  and  the 
inspectors   demand   compliance  with  almost 


countless  arbitrary  requirements  that  entail  a 
tremendous  expense  on  the  railway  company 
and  have,  in  considerable  part,  no  real  bear- 
ing on  safety.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  acci- 
dent in  England,  the  real  advantage  of  the 
Board  of  Trade's  authority  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that,  as  Mr.  Morris  expresses  it,  the  lime- 
light is  turned  squarely  on  all  the  operating 
methods  and  physical  conditions  contributory 
to  the  accident,  and  any  real  evils  that  may 
be  discovered  are  dealt  with  in  no  uncertain 
manner.  Unlike  the  American  newspapers, 
the  British  press  is  not  given  to  the  assump- 
tion that  aserious  railroad  accident  is  clue  to 
"  corporate  greed."  The  British  press  places 
full  confidence  in  its  Board  of  Trade,  and 
awaits  the   conclusion   of   the   investigation 


Photograph  by  Uodenrood  &  Underwood. 

THE  SALISBURY,  ENGLAND,  RAILROAD  ACCIDENT  OF  JULY  1,  1906. 

(Showing  how  the  cars  ran  up  the  girders  of  the  bridge  and  turned  over.) 
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started  by  that  body  in  absolute  confidence 
that  the  truth  will  be  known.  The  British 
observer  is  scandalized  to  learn  that  the  cause 
of  some  of  our  worst  accidents  is  never  known, 
but  after  the  Salisbury  experience  it  may  be 
that  British  newspapers  will  be  more  charitable 
toward  American  railway  management. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  differ- 
ences, great  and  small,  Mr.  Morris  thinks 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  with  conviction  that  the 
railway  system  of  either  country  offers  any 
marked  advantage  over  the  other  in  the  com- 
fort it  affords  the  traveler.  England  is  a  land 
of  short  distances,  and,  speaking  of  the  lines 
as  a  whole,  they  subordinate  their  freight 
business  to  their  passenger  business.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  unhesitat- 
ingly subordinate  the  passenger  traffic.  As 
a  result,  the  English  service  offers  many  more 
short-distance  trains,  which  run  with  infinitely 
greater  punctuality ;  but  the  long-distance 
traffic*  (that  is  to  say,  the  service  between 
England  and  Scotland)  lacks  many  comfort- 
giving  features  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 
The  traveler  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  is 
likely  to  be  chiefly  concerned  by  the  coldness 
of  the  trains.  He  is  also  expected  to  remain 
in  one  place  throughout  the  journey.  There 
is  no  library  car  at  the  front  of  the  train,  and 
no  observation  smoker  at  the  rear. 

As  to  the  British  sleeping-car,  it  has  its 
points  of  superiority.     Each  passenger  has  a 


harrow  compartment  to  himself.  There  are 
no  upper  berths,  and  there  is  an  individual 
washstand  in  the  compartment.  If  the  jour- 
ney begins  at  bedtime  and  ends  at  getting.up 
time,  the  traveler  may  be  thoroughly  com- 
fortable ;  but  if  he  is  bound  to  a  point  not 
reached  by  his  rising-hour,  he  is  compelled  to 
make  up  his  own  berth  and  remain  in  his 
compartment.  The  cars  are  not  convertible 
into  day  coaches,  and  he  must  be  content 
with  a  basket  breakfast, — likewise  eaten  from 
the  berth. 

The  upshot  of  a  comparison  between  English  and 
American  railways  is  that  each  country  has  provided 
itself  with  the  system  that,  broadly  considered,  an- 
swers its  own  needs  the  best,  and  that,  when  all  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  account,  neither  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  other.  Certain  great  defects  stand 
out  in  each ;  English  railway  financing  and  Ameri- 
can railway  carelessness  are  both  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. Yet  these  defects  are  quite  explainable  in  their 
outgrowth  from  the  physical  conditions  at  hand, 
and  they  are  not  amenable  to  any  offhand  remedy. 
Likewise,  certain  points  of  especial  attractiveness, 
such  as  the  English  baggage  system  and.  the  punc- 
tuality of  trains  and  the  American  luxury  of  through 
travel,  have  arisen  from  a  complicated  set  of  local 
circumstances,  and  could  not  be  transplanted  unless 
all  the  circumstances  were  transplanted  as  well. 
Most  forcible  of  all  is  the  impression  gained  by  such 
a  study  that  the  essential  belief,  the  very  creed  and 
doctrine  of  one  country,  as  regards  the  economics  of 
its  railway  working,  may  not  be  so  much  as  discussed 
in  another,  where  the  same  ultimate  problem  is  got- 
ten at  in  a  wholly  different  way. 


CALVO  AND  THE  "CALVO  DOCTRINE." 


ONE  of  the  leading  topics  of  discussion  at 
the  Rio  conference  will  probably  be 
the  so-called  "Calvo  doctrine."  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  there  is  yet  any  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  comprehended  by 
this  expression.  Mr.  Percy  Bordwell,  writing 
in  the  Green  Bag  (Boston)  for  July,  points 
out  that  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere,  the  doctrine  expressed  in 
December,  1902,  by  Sefior  Drago,  the  Argen- 
tine minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  note 
addressed  to  the  Argentine  minister  to  Wash- 
ington, on  the  subject  of  the  collection  of 
public  debts  by  force*  has  been  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sefior  Carlos  Calvo,  the 
Argentine  minister  to  France,  but,  as  the 
same  writer  further  shows,  Sefior  Calvo .  is 
really  responsible  for  the  enunciation  of  a 
much  broader  doctrine  in  international  law. 

At  the  time  when  Sefior  Drago  sent  his  note- 
worthy communication  to  our  government  the 


enforcement  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy  was  under  discussion. 

He  pointed  out  that  in  making  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
state  a  capitalist  always  takes  into  consideration  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  probability,  greater 
or  less,  that  the  obligations  contracted  will  be  ful- 
filled without  delay,  and  makes  his  terms  more  or 
less  onerous  accordingly.  One  of  the  facts  which  he 
takes  into  consideration,  claimed  Sefior  Drago,  is 
that  he  is  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  sovereign 
entity,  "and  it  is  an  inherent  qualification  of  all 
sovereignty  that  no  proceedings  for  the  execution  of 
a  judgment  may  be  instituted  or  carried  out  against 
it,  since  this  manner  of  collection  would  compromise 
its  very  existence  and  cause  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  respective  government  to  disappear. " 
He  admitted  that  the  amount  of  a  public  debt  may 
be  determined  either  by  the  tribunals  of  the  country 
or  by  boards  of  arbitration,  and  that  the  payment 
of  the  entirety  of  such  judgments  is  absolutely  bind- 
ing on  the  nation,  but  said  it  could  in  nowise  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  should  be  deprived  of  tbe  right  to 
choose  the  "manner  and  the  time  of  payment,  in 
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which  it  has  as  much  interest  as  the  creditor  him- 
self, or  more,  since  its  credit  and  its  national  honor 
are  involved  therein."  The  elimination  of  forced 
execution,  he  urged,  does  not  render  public  obliga- 
tions valueless.  "  The  state  continues  to  exist  in  its 
capacity  as  such,  and  sooner  or  later  the  gloomy 
situations  are  cleared  up,  resources  increased,  com- 
mon aspirations  of  justice  and  equity  prevail,  and 
the  most  neglected  promises  are  kept." 

Guided  by  the  above  sentiments,  Sefiof  Drago 
continued,  the  Argentine  people  had  felt  alarmed  at 
the  knowledge  that  the  failure  of  Venezuela  to  meet 
the  payments  of  its  public  debt  had  been  given  as  one 
of  the  determining  causes  of  the  use  of  force,  and 
felt  that  "  if  such  proceedings  were  to  be  definitely 
adopted  they  would  establish  a  precedent  dangerous 
to  the  security  and  peace  of  the  nations  of  this  part 
of  America."  He  said  that  there  had  been  a  tend- 
ency, of  late,  in  European  opinion  to  turn  toward 
South  America  as  the  field  of  conquest  for  the  fu- 
ture, and,  accordingly,  that  it  would  give  great  sat- 
isfaction  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  see  adopted 
by  the  United  States  the  principle  "that  the  public 
debt  cannot  occasion  armed  intervention,  nor,  still 
less,  the  actual  occupation  of  the  territory  of  Amer- 
ican nations  by  a  European  power."  • 

Senor  Calvo  succeeded  in  eliciting  from 
ten  leading  European  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law  opinions  on  the  soundness  of  Senor 
Drago's  contentions.  Six  of  these  publicists 
expressed  themselves  in  agreement  with  the 
main  argument  of  Senor  Drago's  note,  while 
the  remaining  four  made  certain  reservations. 

Calvo's  enunciation  of  the  principles  of  in- 
tervention among  sovereign  states  is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Le  Droit 
International."  Dealing  with  the  subject  of 
private  claims,  he  says  : 

We  will  content  ourselves  here  with  remarking 
that,  according  to  strict  international  right,  the  re- 
covery of  debts  and  the  pursuit  of  private  claims 
does  not  justify  de  piano  the  armed  intervention  of 
governments,  and  that  as  European  states  invaria- 
bly follow  this  rule  in  their  reciprocal  relations  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  follow  it  also  in 
their  relations  with  nations  of  the  new  world. 

In  Mr.  Bordwell's  opinion,  this  broader 
doctrine  that  private  claims,  whether  arising 
in  tort  or  in  contract,  should  not  beMnade  the 
basis  of  armed  intervention  is  properly  the 
".  Calvo  doctrine,"  rather  than  the  narrower 
one  expressed  in  Senor  "Drago's  note. 

APPLICATIONS    OP   THE    DOCTRINE. 

Mr.  Bordwell  quotes  from  "  Le  Droit  Inter- 
national "  as  follows  : 

It  is  certain  that  strangers  who  establish  them- 
selves in  a  country  have  the  same  right  to  protection 
as  the  nationals,  but  they  ought  not  to  pretend  to  a 
protection  more  extended.  If  they  suffer  any  wrong, 
they  ought  to  count  on  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try pursuing  the  delinquents,  and  ought  not  to  claim 


SE&OR  CARLOS  CALVO. 

from  the  state  to  which  the  authors  of  the  violence 
belong  any  pecuniary  indemnity. 

In  this  protest  of  Calvo  against  the  assump- 
tion of  European  states  in  dealing  with  South 
American  governments  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  dispute,  as  Mr.  Bordwell  shows. 

Where  the  laws  of  a  country  afford  adequate  rem- 
edies and  do  not  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations, — 
where,  in  short,  substantial  justice  can  be  obtained, 
— it  would  indeed,  as  Calvo  says,  be  unwarranted 
to  pass  by  the  remedies  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  seek  redress  through  diplomatic  action  ; 
but  where  such  is  not  the  case, — where,  for  instance, 
the  courts  are  notoriously  under  the  control  of  an 
unprincipled  dictator,  so  that  an  appeal  to  them 
would  be  a  mockery  and  sham, — it  would  indeed  be 
a  perversion  of  justice  for  an  alien  to  be  confined  to 
his  remedy  in  them  even  though  «a  citizen  of  the 
country  should  have  no  other.  Back  of  Calvo's  com- 
plaint, no  doubt,  is  the  conviction  that  European 
countries  have  been  too  ready  to  assume  the  latter 
situation  to  be  true  in  Latin-American  countries, 
and  very  likely  such  has  often  been  the  fact ;  but  if 
so,  the  trouble  has  been  one  of  fact  rather  than  one 
of  law. 

calvo's  life. 

The  following  facts  in  Sefior  Calvo's  career 
have  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Bordwell : 

Carlos  Calvo  was  born  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1824.  In  1852  he  was  made  vice-consul  at 
Montevideo,  and  was  consul-general  and  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  Buenos  Ayres  there 
from  1853  to  1858.     In  1859  he  was  a  Dep- 
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uty  of  the  lower  house,  and  from  1860  to  1864 
represented  Paraguay  as  chargi  d'affaires  at 
Paris,  being  also  accredited  to  Great  Britain. 
He  was  the  official  delegate  to  the  geograph- 
ical congress  which  met  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
plenipotentiary  to  the  postal  congresses  of 
Paris  in  1878,  and  of  Vienna  in  1891.  In 
1883  he  was  accredited  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin, 
and  in  addition  was  accredited  to  the  Russian 
Emperor  in  1889,  and  to  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror in  1890.  In  1899  he  was  transferred 
from  Berlin  to  Paris,  being  accredited  both  to 
France  and  to  the  Holy  See.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  founded  in  1873,  and  was  made  a 
correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  in 
1869,  and  a  foreign  associate  of  the  same  in 
1892.  He  also  received  numerous  decora- 
tions. He  died  in  Paris,  May  2,  1906,  where 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Church  of 
Saint- Pierre  de  Chaillot,  preliminary  to  his  re- 
moval and  burial  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

His  principal  works  are  a  collection  of 
Latin-American  state  papers ;  his  annals  of 
the  Latin- American  revolution  ;  his  Manual 
of  International  Law,  for  the  use  of  students, 
first  published  in  1881  ;  his  examination  of 
the  three  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  ; 
his  dictionaries  of  international  law  and  di- 
plomacy, and,  finally,  his  great  work,  u  Le 
droit  international  th^orique  et  pratique, 
pr£ced£  d'un  expos£  historique  des  progr&s 
de  la  science  du  droit  des  gens."  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  Spanish  at  Paris  in 


1868,  but  the  subsequent  editions  were  in 
French,  of  which  the  first  volumes  appeared, 
respectively,  in  1870,  1880,  1887,  and  1896. 
The  final,  or  fifth,  edition  comprises  six  large 
volumes. 

Calvo  was  a  man  of  whom  it  can  be  rightly 
said  that  he  was  "  learned  in  the  law."  His 
powers  of  research  and  industry  were  tremen- 
dous, and  his  great  work,  "  Le  Droit  Inter- 
national," is  a  storehouse  of  information,  but 
he  was  not  possessed  of  a  keen  analytic  mind, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  place  him  on 
disputed  points,  as  he  is  liable  to  give  both 
sides  of  a  question  as  the  law  without  recog- 
nizing the  conflict  between  them.  This  is 
true  even  where  he  is  advocating  a  traditional 
Latin- American  view,  such  as  the  doctrine 
just  noticed  of  the  equal  liability  of  a  govern- 
ment to  its  own  citizens  and  to  strangers, 
where  he  largely  undermines  his  own  case  by 
his  previous  expression  of  the  very  extended 
protection  which  governments  owe.  He  was 
essentially  a  compiler  rather  than  a  deep 
thinker  or  man  of  affairs,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  was  well  along  in  life  that  he  was  given 
an  important  post,  that  of  minister  to  Berlin, 
which  was  apparently  given  him  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  reputation  his  work  on  inter- 
national law,  which  was  then  in  its  third 
edition,  had  won  for  him.  The  work  on  which 
his  future  name  will  depend  is  almost  cer- 
tainly his  voicing  of  the  traditional  views  of 
the  Latin- American  peoples  on  questions  of 
international  law  and  polity,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  we  have  just  considered. 


MEXICO  ON  A  GOLD  BASIS. 


MEXICO'S  first  year  on  a  gold  basis  was 
completed  on  May  1,  last.  It  is  not 
strange  that  American  investors  should  have 
expressed  feats  that  the  change  from  silver 
to  gold  might  cause  a  temporary  unsettling 
of  business  while  the  readjustment  was  taking 
place.  These  fears,  however,  according  to 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Conley,  who  contributes  an 
article  to  the  August  number  of  AppletorCs 
Magazine,  proved  entirely  groundless.  It 
appears  that  no  appreciable  shock  was  caused 
by  the  transition.  Investments  of  foreign 
capital,  which  had  practically  stopped  for  two 
years  prior  to  the  change,  in  anticipation  of 
it,  were  at  once  resumed  on  a  larger  scale 
than  before,  and  native  capital,  which  had 
also  been  holding  back  to  some  extent,  was 
quickly  released. 


Before  the  change,  it  is  estimated  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  had  $500,000,000 
invested  in  Mexican  enterprises,  of  which 
$300,000,000  was  in  railroads,  $75,000,000 
in  mining  (a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
in  silver  mining),  and  $50,000,000  in  enter- 
prises dependent  upon  the  silver-mining  in- 
dustry. Important -changes  in  the  laws  on 
taxation  of  mining  had  to  be  made  in  order 
to  compensate  the  silver-raining  industry  for 
the  losses  it  must  suffer.  This  involved  a 
rearrangement  of  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  adequate  protection  of 
other  business  interests.  So  carefully  had 
these  changes  in  the  laws  been  planned  that 
no  further  modification  of  them  Has  been 
found  necessary.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  .soon  after 
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the  change  to  the  gold  basis  was  made  has 
been  greatly  in  Mexico's  favor,  Mr.  Conley 
declares  that  it  was  not  in  itself  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  reform. 

While  Mexico  adopted  a  gold  standard  only 
nominally,  there  is  now  abundant  evidence 
that  it  is  a  real  fact  in  the  Mexican  business 
world.  Within  a  few  months  from  the  date 
of  the  monetary  change,  without  any  artificial 
means  having  been  employed,  there  was  more 
gold  coin  in  circulation  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Mexico,  says  Mr.  Conley,  than  in  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  monetary 
unit  was  declared  to  be  a  peso,  consisting  of 
75  centigrammes  of  pure  gold.  The  silver 
peso,  containing.  24.4388  grammes  of  pure 
silver  and  enough  copper  alloy  to  bring  the 
total  weight  up  to  27.073  grammes,  is  the  le- 
gal equivalent  of  the  gold  peso,  thus  fixing 
the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  at  about  1 
to  32,  and  making  the  silver  peso  equivalent 
in  value  to  fifty  cents  in  American  currency. 
The  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped.  It 
was  provided  that  new  coins  should  be  minted 
by  the  government  and  placed  in  circulation 
by  exchanging  them  for  the  old  currency. 
Reimportation  of  the  old  silver  pesos  was  made 
impossible  by  the  imposition  of  a  prohibitive 
tariff  against  them,  although  no  restriction 
was  placed  against  exporting  them.  Thus, 
any  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  bullion  would 
operate  to  drive  the  old  pesos  from  the  coun- 
try and  keep  them  out.  The  nation's  credit 
and  restriction  of  the  currency  were  depend- 
ed upon  to  give  the  peso  a  fixed  value  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  value  of  silver. 

Writhin  a  few  months  after  the  change  the 
high  price  of  silver  bullion  caused  silver 
money  to  be  exported  in  great  quantities,  ' 
threatening  a  serious  monetary  stringency. 
The  currency  commission  promptly  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  to  exchange  its 
.silver  reserve  for  gold.  Gold  coins  were 
minted  and  placed  in  circulation,  And  gold 
certificates  were  issued  by  the  commission 
against  gold  on  hand  to  prevent  undue  tight- 
ness in  the  money  market.  The  Mexican 
banks  also  exchanged  large  quantities  of 
their  silver  reserves  for  gold.  Thus,  the 
practicability  of  the  new  monetary  system 
was  fully  demonstrated. 

NO    FEAR    OF    PANIC    IN    MEXICO. 

Mexico's  general  prosperity  is  directly  due 
to  the  development  of  her  wonderful  natural 
resources.  American  financiers  would  expect 
that  after  a  long  period  of  great  industrial 
prosperity     such    as    Mexico    has    enjoyed 


8B&OR  JOSi  IVB8  LIMANTOUR. 

(Mexican  minister  of  finance.) 

throughout  the  administration  of  President 
Diaz  there  would  be  a  financial  panic  due  to 
reaction,  such  as  has  occurred  repeatedly  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Conley  shows,  how- 
ever, that  a  period  of  depression  in  Mexico, 
if  it  occur  at  all,  will  be  due  entirely  to  natural 
causes.  There  can  be,  he  declares,  no  over- 
stocked speculation,  no  false  capitalization,  no 
artificial  inflation  of  values  ;  first,  because 
of  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  people  ; 
secondly,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money; 
and,  thirdly,  because  of  the  government's  sys- 
tem of  close  inspection  into  the  affairs  of  all 
corporations.  Opportunities  for  large  returns 
from  legitimate  investments,  he  says,  partially 
remove  the  temptation  to  speculate.  The 
Mexican  internal  revenue  laws,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  close  official  inspection  of  the 
books  and  transactions  of  everybody  engaged 
in  business.  u  High  finance  "  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  government' permits  lotteries, 
and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  run  squarely,  but 
under  its  present  laws  there  can  never  be  a  • 
Wall  Street  in  Mexico.  On  several  occasions 
in  recent  years  the  government  has  interfered 
directly  to  break  up  corners  in  foodstuffs, 
prevent  combinations  that  would  restrict  com- 
petition, and  thwart  the  designs  of  incipient 
trusts.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  paternalism,  but  in 
actual  practice  the  system  had  its  advantages. 
One  evidence  of  Mexican  prosperity  is  the 
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increase  of  $3,000,000  in  the  federal  revenues 
during  the  first  year  on  a  gold  basis,  although 
this  amount  was  cut  down  to  a  net  increase 
of  $1,000,000  by  the  reduction  of  taxes  on  the 
silver-mining  industry,  amounting  to  $2,000,- 
000  in  the  aggregate.  The  total  income  of 
the  government  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  amounted  to  $44,000,000. 
While  this  does  not  seem  a  large  sum,  Mr. 
Conley  reminds  us  that  some  two  million 
people  pay  practically  all  the  taxes  in  Mexico, 
and  that  they  have  their  local  taxes  to  pay  in 
addition  to  the  federal  taxes.  The  capital  of 
Mexican  chartered  banks  was  increased  $20,- 
000,000,  or  over  30  per  cent.  The  reserve 
funds  of  these  banks  were  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  thus  adding  $30,000,000  to  the 
banking  capital  of  the  country,  while  the 
volume  of  business  transacted  by  these  com- 
panies is  approximately  doubled. 

Mr.  Conley  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
extension  of  manufacturing  in  Mexico.  Lack 
of  native  fuel  has  heretofore  greatly  retarded 
this  industry,  but  it  is  being  overcome  to  some 
extent  by  the  utilization  of  water  power  for 
the  production  of  electrical  energy.  Power 
is  -now  transmitted  long  distances  by  aerial 
cables.  American  capital  is  directly  inter- 
ested in  some  of  these  power  plants  and  man- 
ufacturing industries.  Improvement  has  also 
been  made  in  agriculture,  many  acres  having 
been  made  available  for  cultivation  by  irriga- 
tion and  much  progress  having  been  made  in 
the  attempt  to  place  agriculture  on  a  scien- 
tific basis.  Costly  public  improvements  have 
been  undertaken  in  many  Mexican  cities. 

FOREIGN    CAPITAL    IN    MEXICAN    INVE8TMENT8. 

It  is  estimated  that  $150,000,000  of  foreign 
capital  was  invested  in  enterprises  in  Mexico 
during  her  first  year  as  a  gold-standard  coun- 
try. About  one-half  of  this  investment  was 
American,  the  rest  largely  French  and  Cana- 


dian. Most  of  the  new  American  capital  was 
invested  in  railroad  construction,  mines,  smelt- 
ers, reduction  works,  and  plants  for  the  treat- 
ment of  custom  ores  ;  timber  tracts,  agricul- 
tural land 8,  city  real  estate,  and  mercantile 
enterprises.  American  holdings  in  Mexican 
mines  were  increased  by  something  like  $25,- 
000,000.  Our  total  investment  in  enterprises 
in  Mexico  is  now  $600,000,000,  in  round 
figures. .  At  the  rate  of  increase  at  present 
indicated  it  will  soon  reach  the  billion -dollar 
mark. 

Next  to  American  capital,  French  capital 
has  been  the  most  active  in  seeking  Mexican 
investments  during  the  past  year.  The  pro- 
portionate increase  of  the  French  investment 
was  100  per  cent.  In  less  than  one  month 
after  Mexico  went  upon  a  gold  basis  Paris 
bankers  had  secured  control  of  the  banking 
situation  of  the  country  by  acquiring  a  pre- 
dominating interest  m  the  leading  banks  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Other  French  capital  was 
invested  in  industrial  enterprises,  particularly 
in  cotton  mills  and  in  mining  enterprises. 

Canadian  capital  is  also  entering  Mexico. 
The  Bank  of  Montreal  opened  a  branch  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  May  1.  Within  the  past 
year  a  steamship  line,  subsidized  by  the  two 
governments,  inaugurated  a  regular  service 
between  Mexican  and  Canadian  ports.  Can- 
ada has  appointed  a  commercial  agent  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico  is  advertising  her 
products  extensively  in  Canada:  A  Montreal 
concern,  the  Mexican  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, has  constructed  an  immense  80,000- 
horse-power  hydraulic  power  plant  at  Necaxa, 
about  ninety  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  electrical  en- 
ergy thither  and  to  neighboring  cities  and 
mining  camps.  It  has  also  absorbed  the  other 
electric  light  and  power  companies  and  the 
street-railway  system  of  the  capital,  making 
its  total  investment  about  $50,000,000. 


A  FRANK  GERMAN-AMERICAN  ON  PORTO  RICO. 


AN  interesting  though  in  the  main  un- 
favorable opinion  of  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R. 
Buerfeind,  a  German-American.  While  see- 
ing with  eyes  inclined  to  note  what  is  best  in 
the  results  of  the  eight  years  of  American 
ownership,  this  traveler  shows  himself  a  fear- 
less and  keen  critic.  In  the  first  place,  he 
laments  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.    On  this  point  he  says  : 


One  finds  it  unpleasant  to  note  that  the  minister- 
ing spirits  of  the  parks,  as  well  as  of  the  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  stores,  but  seldom  master  the  English 
language.  Furthermore,  although  the  educated 
Porto  Rican  (who  formerly  conducted  his  business 
correspondence  in  Spanish  or  French),  on  account  of 
the  commercial  relations  of  to-day,  endeavors  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  language  of  his  protectors, 
the  populace  has  not  even  the  slightest  desire  to  ac- 
quire the  hated  English  idiom.  What  our  fourteen 
hundred  female  teachers  in  the  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  primary  schools  of  the  island  with  labor  and 
pains  have  beaten  into  the  heads  of  the  more  or  less 
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intelligent  pupils  is  in  many  cases  forgotten'  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Porto  Rican,  says  Mr.  Buerfeind,  holds 
our  government  fully  responsible  for  present 
conditions  in  the  island  !  "  In  most  of  its 
relations  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  even  in- 
dividual mercantile  interests,  are  worse  off 
than  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  rule.'J 

This  reproach  has  in  a  certain  sense  its  warrant. 
Yet  Porto  Rico  still  belongs  to-day  almost  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  Spaniards  as  before  the  war. 
When  in  the  interior  of  the  island  one  comes  upon 
great  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations  that 
often  contain  many  square  miles,  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten  one  may  be  sure  that  a  Spaniard  is  the  proprie- 
tor. Eight  years  ago  the  rich  landowners  still  resid- 
ed upon  their  estates,  or  in  their  fine  town  houses, 
and  contributed  substantially  to  tl^e  support  of  the 
people  in  every  way.  But  scarcely  had  Uncle  Sam 
hoisted  his  ensign  upon  the  hills  of  San  Juan,  when 
the  'majority  of  the  Spanish  millionaires  (whose 
names  to-day  are  still  in  every  child's  mouth)  de- 
parted to  their  European  native  land.  As  a  result, 
at  present  many  million  pesetas  of  ready  money 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  very  scarce  in  the  island)  go 
annually  in  farm-rent,  revenues,  and  profits  out  of 
Porto  Rico  to  Spain,  without  having  yielded  the 
slightest  profit  to  the  people.  This  is  a  disadvan- 
tage that  all  the  devices  of  the  American  govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  offset. 

Of  the  million  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  great  majority,  continues  this  writer,  are 


wholly  without  means  or  business,  although 
during  the  last  year  (not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
private  undertakings)  everything  conceivable 
has  been  done  by  the  aid  of  the  American 
dollar  to  awaken  American  prosperity  too. 

Worthy  of  recognition,  for  example,  are  the  efforts 
to  enlarge  the  fruit  market  about  the  greater  orange 
plantations,  and,  through  special  fruit  steamers,  to 
make  the  produce  accessible  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  American  capitalist  does  not 
lay  out  his  money  from  pure  love  of  his  new  country- 
men, but  that  he  has  above  all  his  own  profit  in 
view ;  that,  further,  he  carries  a  large  part  of  his 
earnings  to  "the  States ;"  and,  finally,  that  through 
him  the  island  has  been  enriched  with  thousands  of 
American  laborers,  who  are  far  superior  to  the  na- 
tives in  skill  and  endurance.  The  efforts  to  elevate 
the  fruit  business  must,  however,  in  time  be  attend- 
ed with  success.  Bananas,  apples,  cocoanuts,  etc., 
grow  here  wild,  and  often  serve,  just  like  rice,  the 
easily  contented  natives  as  sole  food. 

The  Americans,  says  Mr.  Buerfeind,  in 
conclusion,  will  yet  do  the  island  much  good, 
open  many  sources  of  income  unknown  to  the 
natives,  and  bring  new  life  into  this  queer 
corner  of  the  world.  "  But  whether  they  ever 
create  again  the  former  Spanish  prosperity, 
and  whether  the  United  States  Treasury  shall 
ever  attain  a  profit  worth  mentioning  from 
its  money-advances,  remains  to  be  seen." 


WHY  SAN  FRANCISCO  MUST  BE  REBUILT,— A  DUTCH  VIEW. 


A  REMARKABLY  clear  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial loss  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  and  fire 
at  San  Francisco  appears  as  an  editorial  in  the 
Dutch  monthly  review  Vragen  van  den  Dag 
(Amsterdam).  The  opening  sentence  might 
almost  have  been  taken  by  the  city  as  its  own 
bold  challenge  of  fate  : 

San  Francisco  is  destroyed,  and  San  Francisco 
will  be  rebuilt !  What  is  it  that  will  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  rebuild  their  city  in  a  locality  so  peril- 
ous, where  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  earth's  crust?  This  question  one  hears 
repeated,  just  now,  again  and  again,  and  it  is  a  proper 
and  justifiable  one.  To  answer  it,  we  shall  give  in  a 
short  sketch  the  significance  of  San  Francisco,  by 
which  it  will  be  made  clear  that  other  considerations 
than  merely  a  solid  bottom  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  building  and  development  of  a  city.  This,  in- 
deed, has  already  been  proved  in  the  case  of  Amster- 
dam, which  has  arisen  and  grown  on  a  marshy  bot- 
tom, one  which  seems  least  adapted  to  the  building 
of  a  stable  metropolis. 

Many  reasons,  continues  the  Dutch  writer, 


may  be  assigned  for  the  building  of  cities. 
The  leading  factor,  however,  in  the  settlement 
of  an  industrial  population  must  always  be 
found  in  favorable  economic  conditions.  Af- 
ter briefly  and  clearly  outlining  what  these 
favorable  economic  conditions  are  and  point- 
ing out  how  San  Francisco  possesses  them  in 
a  large,  general  way,  the  writer  says  :  "  For 
a  people  so  daring  and  energetic  as  the  Amer- 
icans, no  other  thought  is  possible  than  the 
rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  on  the  same  site 
a8  that  of  the  city  which  has  been  destroyed." 
With  unusual  accuracy  and  clearness,  the 
article  quoted  from  sketches  the  history  of 
San  Francisco  since  its  founding  by  the 
Spanish  explorers,  and  points  out  how,  owing 
to  its  geographical  position,  it  must  always 
remain  the  place  of  settlement  for  industrial 
workers  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  describes  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  attainments 
and  possibilities  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  for  this  great, 
fertile  hinterland  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
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is  the  only  outlet  to  the  ocean, — an  outlet 
which,  owing  to  natural  conditions,  cannot 
be  duplicated.  This  ocean  supremacy  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  made  more  important  when 
the  Panama  Canal  has  been  opened,  says  the 
writer.  Modern  industrial  development  has 
made  the  United  States  the  chief  purveyor 
of  trade  to  the  East,  continues  this  article, 
and  San  Francisco  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant way  station  between  the  East  of  the 
United  States  and  Asia. 

The  economic  expannion  of  the  American  people, 
beginning  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  was  the 
fact  which  preceded  and  paved  the  way  for  the  diplo- 
matic expansion  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 
But  for  the  marvelous  development  of  California, 
the  United  States  would  never  have  attained  its 
present  diplomatic  influence  in  eastern  Asia,  and 
San  Francisco  played  a  most  important  rOlc  in  this 
development. 

San  Francisco  will  retain  into  the  far- 
distant  future,  continues  this  Dutch  writer, 
its  economic  significance  as  the  chief  empo- 
rium of  the  United  States  for  the  commerce 
of  the  American  western  coast.  This  su- 
premacy will  not  be  lessened  by  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  bring  the 
commercial  ports  of  South  America  into  closer 


connection  with  the  cities  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican East. 

San  Francisco  will  continue  to  control  the  vast 
coast  trade,  and  will  remain  the  chief  commercial 
emporium  of  the  West.  Nor  will  any  city  on  the 
Panama  Canal  ever  be  so  favorably  situated.  The 
canal  itself  will  finally  bring  western  North  America 
into  close  relations  with  the  Far  East  and  with 
Europe.  In  proportion  as  the  economic  center  of 
gravity  of  America  moves  to  the  Far  West  the  Pacific 
Ocean  will  become  more  and  more  the  pathway 
along  which  exports  of  the  United  States  are  bound 
to  move.  The  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  situated  as 
it  is  so  close  to  the  most  productive  section  of  the 
country  and  in  a  latitude  almost  central  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  American  people,  will  remain 
at  once  the  gateway  whence  will  issue  the  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  markets,  and  will  also  be  the 
point  of  transshipment  for  ocean  traffic  in  the  same 
direction. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  asks  this  Dutch 
writer,  in  conclusion,  that  the  wide-awake 
American  people  intend  to  rebuild  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  same  spot  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ?  "  The  economic  advantages  out- 
weigh all  other  considerations  originating  in 
seismic  disturbances.  Beyond  all  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  a  grander  future  than  ever  as  a  com- 
mercial metropolis  awaits  San  Francisco." 


LAWYERS  AND  THE  TRUSTS. 


IN  his  Harvard  commencement  address  of 
1905,  President  Roosevelt  charged  that 
some  of  the  most  influential  and  highly  paid 
members  of  the  bar  are  engaged  in  advising 
their  wealthy  clients — individual  or  corporate 
— how  they  can  evade  the  laws.  Mr.  Frank 
Gaylord  Cook,  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July,  raises  the  question  whether 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  legal  fraternity 
can  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the  duty 
that  lawyers  owe  to  the  public,  the  courts,  and 
their  associates  at  the  bar.  In  attempting  an 
answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Cook  undertakes 
a  brief  examination  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  practice  of  law, 
lie  says,  is  not  simply  a  business  to  be  fol- 
lowed solely  for  personal  gain.  It  is,  first  of 
all,  a  public  service.  The  law  is  mainly  a 
body  of  principles  developed  from  human  ex- 
perience, running  back  far  into  the  past, 
which  have  been  applied  and  are  capable  of 
being  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  practice  of  law  .involves  a  nice 
and  delicate  adjustment,  in  ordinary  custom- 
ary forms,  of  these  principles  to  human  rela- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 


attainment  of  justice.  Before  a  man  can  be 
admitted  to  this  practice,  the  sanction  of  an 
oath  is  required  of  the  candidate,  and  under 
that  oath  the  lawyer  is,  first  of  all,  an  agent 
and  servant  of  civil  government.  It  is  his 
first  duty  to  assist  the  judge  and  the  jury  in 
the  administration  of  the  law,  in  the  support 
of  the  civil  government,  and  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  justice.  A  judge  or  a  juryman  who, 
having  taken  such  an  oath,  knowingly  aids 
the  evasion  or  defeat  of  the  law  is  held  in 
contempt,  visited  with  punishment,  and  ejected 
from  his  office.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Cook,  should 
a  lawyer  who  is  equally  false  to  his  oath  and 
to  his  trust  be  treated  with  less  severity  or 
held  to  a  lower  standard  ?  One  reason  for 
this  Mr.  Cook  finds  in  the  lawyer's  attitude 
of  devotion  to  his  client,  which  is  often  ap- 
proved or  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  public, 
but  also  by  the  legal  profession  and  by  the 
courts.  The  public  is  ready  to  applaud  the 
lawyer's  fidelity  to  his  clients.  As  Mr.  Cook 
points  out,  popular  hatred  is  frequently  visited 
on  the  head  6f  the  man  who  holds  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  a  great  corporation  and  is  held 
responsible  for  its  exactions  and  oppressions, 
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while  there  are  only  excuses  for  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  who  really  inspires  and  guides 
the  policy  that  leads  to  extortion,  and  even 
lawlessness. 

Another  reason  for  the  neglect  or  disregard 
of  the  lawyer's  duty  to  the  city  and  the  courts 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  law  schools  do 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  ethical  as- 
pects of  the  profession.  Mr.  Cook  sums  up 
his  views  of  what  should  be  the  ideals  in  the 
practice  of  law  to-day  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

The  lawyer,  like  the  physician,  should  receive  for 
his  service  such  compensation  as  may  be  reasonable 
in  view  of  the  expenditure  he  has  made  in  his  prep- 
aration, the  knowledge  and  skill  he  displays  in  his 
work,  and  the  dignity  and  responsibility  with  which 
he  has  been  clothed.  When,  beyond  this,  he  grasps 
and  aims  at  wealth,  prostituting  his  special  knowl- 
edge, skill,  position,  and  opportunities  at  the  call  of 
any  .capitalist  or  corporation  and  for  any  service  in 
his  power,  even  to  the  evasion  of  the  law  and  the 
defiance  of  the  courts,  he  not  only  loses  sight  of  the 


ideals  and  obligations  of  his  profession  and  degrades 
and  disgraces  its  practice,  but  he  becomes  a  pecul- 
iarly dangerous  menace  to  the  community,  and 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  a  neglect  of 
his  duty  and  for  a  breach  of  his  trust. 

For  such  malpractice  his  restraint  and  punish- 
ment are  easy.  He  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  State 
and  of  the  courts ;  and  his  official  character  as  such 
should  be  inculcated  and  emphasized  to-day  in  legal 
education,  in  public  sentiment,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  the  courts.  If  a  lawyer  be  convicted  of  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  advising  or  devising  for  an  individ- 
ual or  a  corporation  a  breach  ef  the  law  or  a  defeat 
of  legal  process,  not  only  should  he  be  debarred 
from  further  practice,  but  he  should  also  be  pun- 
ished as  a  principal  with  his  client  for  the  offense  he 
may  thus*  have  advised  or  committed. 

Above  all,  at  the  present  time  there  is  need  of  the. 
cultivation  among  lawyers  themselves  of  the  high 
ideals  that  distinguish  and  dignify  their  profession. 
As  President  Roosevelt  declared  in  his  address  to 
the  Harvard  Alumni,  already  referred  to :  i*  Thte 
nation  never  stood  in  greater  need  than  now  of  hav- 
ing among  its  leaders  men  of  lofty  ideals,  which 
they  try  to  live  up  to  and  not  merely  talk  of." 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECRETARY. 


44  O  OCIAL  secretaries  are  employed  in  large 
O  establishments  to  look  after  the  health 
and  general  well-being  of  worker  and  plant, 
to  be  the  point  of  contact  between  the  firm 
and  its  force  in  all  questions  which  arise  con- 
cerning life  in  the  factory,  workshop,  or  store. 
They  adjust  grievances  and  forestall  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
thing  all  round."  With  this  brief  definition 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Cranston  introduces  an  article 
on  social  secretaries  in  the  Craftsman. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by  an  jndustrialist 
in  Holland  who  felt  the  need  of  such  a  person 
in  his  factory  and  who  had  sufficient  original- 
ity to  make  the  experiment.  The  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service  immediately  saw 
the  good  which  would  accompany  the  adop- 
tion of  this  profession  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  spread  the  principle,  "  with  the 
prompt  result  of  an  American  pioneer  social 
secretary,  a  woman,  who  filled  this  position 
in  a  Rhode  Island  department  store.  Her 
four  years'  work  greatly  improved  conditions 
for  the  workers.  Her  employer  considered 
her  services  worth  every  cent  of  the  very 
good  salary  which  he  paid  her."  There  are 
to-day  twenty-seven  social  secretaries  in  the 
United  States,  about  an  even  number  of  men 
and  women. 

The  social  secretary  usually  begins  on  a 
salary  of  $720  a  year,   which  is  increased 


according  to  capability  for  the  work.    Salaries 
range  from  this  sum  to  $2,500  a  year. 

The  position  is,  however,  no  sinecure.  It  means 
responsibility,  many  annoyances,  and  is  difficult  to 
fill  acceptably.  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  social 
secretary's  gospel  are  sanitation,  recreation,  and 
equalization.  The  chief  requisites  for  the  work  are 
tact,  common  sense  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of 
life  gained  through  experience,  a  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice, fearlessness  of  adverse  criticism,  and  ability  to 
steer  so  straight  a  course  between  sympathy  and 
fear  as  to  win  absolute  confidence  from  those  in 
command  as  well  as  from  the  rank  and  file.  It  is 
essential  to  have  a  discriminating  sense  of  the  justice 
which  belongs  to  each  side ;  to  know  where  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  employer  and  employee  diverge, 
and  to  be  quick  to  see,  and  capable  of  making  the 
employer  see,  the  advantage  in  dollars  and  cents 
which  results  from  improved  conditions,  and  to  be 
able  to  make  equally  clear  to  the  employee  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  management  of  every  large 
enterprise. 

Social  secretaries  are  made  necessary  by 
the  organization  and  consolidation  of  vast  in- 
dustries, our  factory  system  and  immense  de- 
partment stores,  which  render  it  no  longer 
possible  for  the  employer  to  know  his  work- 
ing force  except  as  an  impersonal  human 
hive.  The  employees  rarely,  if  ever,  see  him. 
Thus,  abuses  and  discomforts  arise,  through 
nobody's  fault,  but  simply  because  it  is  no- 
body's business  to  correct  them.  This  leads 
to  friction  which  might  easily  be  avoide/i. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  social  secretary,  not  only  to 
watch  over  the  health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  force  during  working  hours,  but  also  to  obtain 
sufficient  knowledge  of  their  private  life  to  be  a  real 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  There  are  times  when  wise 
advice  and  a  little  financial  aid,  as  a  loan  in  some 
form,  will  tide  a  girl  over  a  crisis  which  otherwise 
might  prove  a  temptation  to  irreparable  disaster. 
The  secretary  establishes  luncheon  -  rooms,  rest- 
rooms,  mutual  aid  associations,  thrift  funds,  and 
penny  provident  banks;  if  asked  to  do  so,  she  is 
ready  to  give  suggestions  about  the  proper  way  to 
dress,  the  most  becoming  colors  for  a  girl  to  wear, 
whether  or  not  to  listen  to  the  wiles  of  Dan  Cupid, 
and  all  sorts  of  other  personal  matters  which  per- 
plex the  ordinary  mortal,— in  short,  the  social  secre- 
tary is  to  be  the  employees*  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

Besides  the  usual  betterment  features,  the 
secretary  also  arranges  many  forms  of  social 
amusement,  such  as  dances,  lectures,  and 
musicales:  "If  this  functionary  did  nothing 
more  than  teach  working  people  how  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  a  sane,  healthy  way,  the  work 
would  he  justified."  One  of  New  York's 
largest  department  stores,  Mrs.  Cranston  re- 
minds us,  maintains  an  attractive  vacation 
home  at  Long  Branch.     The  social  secretary 


sends  the  girls  there  in  congenial  parties. for 
a  week's  holiday  in  summer.  This  place  is 
a  real  life-saving  station.  Many  a  girl  goes 
to  the  vacation  home  utterly  weary  of  paved 
streets  and  the  city's  dust  and  din,  and  after 
a  week  of  invigorating  air,  rest,  and  abundant, 
wholesome  food  will  return  to  work  re-created, 
in  very  truth  made  over. 

Occupied  with  broad  interests,  engaged  in 
promoting  the  best  features  of  business  life, 
having  unusual  opportunities  for  seeing  hu- 
man nature  at  its  best  and  at  its. worst,  the 
man  or  womau  who  would  be  a  social  secre- 
tary "  must  necessarily  be  a  student  of  hu- 
manity imbued  with  a  purpose  higher  than 
the  mere  earning  of  a  salary,  for  it  is  no  light 
thing  to  have  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
others  in  one's  keeping." 

The  social  secretary  must  be  a  master-craftsman 
capable  of  making  the  most  out  of  unpromising 
material,  and  the  possessor  of  those  qualities  of  soul, 
mind,  and  behavior  that  are  an  ever-present  influ- 
ence, a  stimulant  in  time  of  discouragement.  The 
social  secretary  must  have  understanding  and  sym 
pathy  to  be  an  adviser  in  time  of  doubt,  a  teacher  of 
the  ignorant,  a  friend  of  the  intelligent,  and  a  good 
comrade  always. 


NORWEGIAN   EMIGRATION  AND  OUR  INTEREST  IN  IT. 


DR.  ANDRfi  HANSEN,  the  Norwegian 
economic  writer,  contributes  to  Samti- 
den  (Christiania)  a  long  descriptive  article  on 
Norway's  emigration  problem  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  American  culture.  He  prefaces 
his  discussion  by  recalling  to  our  minds 
the  fact  that  during  1905  more  than  twenty- 
one  thousand  Norwegians  left  their  fatherland 
for  the  United  States,  a  number  equaling 
two-thirds  of  the  national  increase  of  births 
over  deaths.  There  are  now,  according  to 
official  figures,  four  hundred  thousand  Nor- 
wegian-born inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  children  of  Norwegian 
parentage.  In  another  generation  or  two,  Dr. 
Hansen  contends,  there  will  be  as  many 
American  citizens  of  pure  Norwegian  pedi- 
gree as  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  mother 
country.  It  is,  indeed,  only  her  small  mor- 
tality that  has,  up  to  the  present,  saved 
Norway  from  the  fate  of  Ireland.  But  if  emi- 
gration has  not  decreased  her  population  ma- 
terially, it  has  caused  an  economic  loss  that 
Is  enormous.     We  quote  Dr.  Hansen  here  : 

After  having  educated  men  better  than  other 
countries,  they  leave  their  native  land  at  the  age  of 
productivity.    Some  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 


what  the  rearing  and  educating  costs,  and  at.  what 
sum  the  man  of  age  can  be  capitalized.  In  con- 
servative figures  the  loss  for  Norway  amounts,  thus, 
to  700,000,000  crowns  ($260,000,000).  The  question 
arises,  now,  why  cannot  this  great  capital  be  kept  at 
home  f  The  answer  must  essentially  be  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Germany,— that  is  to  say,  before  in- 
dustry has  reached  another  development  Norway 
will,  just  as  all  other  farming  countries,  send  away 
the  surplus  of  4ts  population.  Because  Norway  is  an 
old  farming  country,  the  most  productive  ground 
was  occupied  long  ago :  it  has  even  been  proved  that 
farms  exist  on  the  same  spot  where  they  were  laid 
down  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  sons  of  Norway  led  the  way  of  the  im- 
migrant to  our  great  agricultural  West.  Ten 
years  ago,  according  to  Mulhall,  Norwegians 
owned  as  much  farming  land  in  our  own  West 
as  they  did  at  home.  To-day,  Dr.  Hansen  claims, 
they  possess  six  times  as  much,  and  that  the 
best  wheat-producing  land  in  the  world.  "  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Norwegians,  dur- 
ing half  the  century  past,  have  acquired  prop- 
erty corresponding  to  the  whole  national  econ- 
omy of  Norway.  Compared  with  the  Germans, 
the  three  Scandinavian  peoples  own  half  as 
much  land  in  the  United  States,  though  the 
former  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  lat- 
ter."    In  former  years,  says  Dr.  Hansen,  the 
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finest  specimens  of  physical  manhood  came 
to  this  country  from  Norway.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  the  immigrants  is  deterio- 
rating, a  condition  which,  while  not  the  most 
desirable  for  this  country,  is  not  so  bad  for 
Norway,  since  it  indicates  that  the  mother- 
land is  ridding  herself  of  less  useful  elements 
of  population.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
transfer  of  Scandinavian  peoples  to  Amer- 
ican farms*  is  a  benefit  to  both  peoples. 

Why  Do  Norsemen  Emigrate  ? 

A  very  outspoken  article  under  this  title 
appears  in  the  Nylaendey  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Agnes  Mathilde  Wergeland,  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Wyoming  University.  One 
of  the  reasons  would  seem  to  be  that  Norway, 
by  very  nature  of  her  rugged,  majestic  beauty, 
is  too  cold,  too  barren  and  unyielding,  to  af- 
ford to  her  children  more  than  the  barest  of 
livings, — and  men  cannot  live  on  beauty  alone. 
But  in  her  own  mind  Dr.  Wergeland  is  con- 
vinced that  the  chief  reason  is  neither  this 
nor  that  the  Norse  do  not  love  their  home-* 
land  enough,  but  that  they  love  one  another 
too  little  !  There,  under  the  high  heavens 
spread  over  breezy  fjeld  and  fjord,  there  is 
such   an  oppressive  spiritual  atmosphere  of 


narrow-minded  intolerance,  of  unloving  readi- 
ness to  raise  teacup  storms,  of  caviling,  of  in- 
solence private  and  political,  of  clerical  and 
fflsthetic  arrogance,  that  the  Norseman,  though 
scarcely  knowing  why,  longs  to  get  away  from 
it  all  and  to  breathe  a  fresher,  sweeter  air. 
No  wonder  the  people  emigrate,  exclaims  Dr. 
Wergeland.  There  is  a  peculiar  hardness 
and  unbendableness  in  the  Norseman's  na- 
ture, and  the  mild  virtues  of  forbearance 
grow  but  sparsely  in  his  surroundings.  That 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Norse  emigrant 
brings  to  his  new  homeland  for  the.  first  four 
or  five  years  nothing  but  an  open  mouth  and 
a  silent  tongue, — speechless  astonishment! 
And  that  is  why  to  come  home  after  spend- 
ing some  years  abroad  is  so  often  like  com- 
ing from  open  fields  into  narrow  alleys  where 
the  fancies  and  prejudices  of  centuries  still  lie 
sleeping  in  the  gutters.  But  Dr.  Wergeland 
is  too  good  a  patriot  to  have  written  in  this 
fashion  without  a  definite  hope  that  it  would 
do  good.  To  the  charge  that  Norway  is  a 
poor  country  she  replies  that  Norway  is  rich 
in  opportunities.  Let  but  a  Epirit  of  love 
link  her1  children  together  in  a  patriotic  re- 
solve to  find  these  out  and  make  the  most  of 
them,  and  their  reward  will  not  be  wanting. 


AUSTRIA  BECOMES  A  REAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  STATE. 


ALTHOUGH  apparently  a  constitutional 
state,  Austria  has  been  an  absolute 
monarchy  for  many  years.  The  Emperor's 
will  has  been  law,  and  the  people  and  parlia- 
ment have  had  little  to  say.  The  Hungarians, 
however,  by  breaking  from  Austria  in  the 
customs  matter  have  changed  this,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  Austria  is  a 
constitutional  state.  Dr.  Artur  Skedl,  writ- 
ing in  the  Zeit  ( Vienna),  says  : 

Few  ministries  have  been  so  short-lived  as  the 
Hohenlohe  ministry,  but  few  ministries  have  shown 
such  important  and  far-reaching  results.  In  the 
brief  period  of  less  than  three  months  Hohenlohe 
regenerated  a  parliament  that  had  been  degenerating 
since  the  days  of  Taaffe,  and  he  led  this  parliament 
to  demand  that  a  ministry  be  chosen  from  its 
midst,  a  parliamentary  right  which  had  been  ignored 
by  the  crown  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  noble  candor,  the  bold  spirit,  with  which 
Hohenlohe  appeared  before  his  Emperor,  and  the 
vigor  with  which  he  refused  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  one-sided  concessions  to  Hungary,  led  to 
the  noteworthy  demonstration  of  the  29th  and  80th 
of  May,  last,  in  which  parliament  shook  from  its 
shoulders  the  degrading  system  of  the  bureaucratic 
government. 


"  The  present  moment,"  Dr.  Skedl  declares, 
further,  "  is  a  bright  spot  in  the  sad  history 
of  Austrian  parliamentary  life."  After  a  short 
period  of  constitutional  life  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventies,  the  Taaffe  regime  ushered  in  the 
system  of  reaction,  which  was  carried  to  an 
extreme  point  under  Badeni  and  Thun. 

By  playing  one  nation  against  the  other,  by  the 
luogo  di  traflico,  and  by  means  of  an  extensive  cam- 
paign of  persecution,  parliament  was  brought  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  impotency,  and  all  semblance 
of  an  individual  and  worthy  life  was  taken  from  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  fact,  it  was  a  very  simple 
matter  to  take  from  parliament  its  right  of  appoint- 
ing a  ministry  from  its  own  members,  and  it  was 
merely  logical  that  the  infamous  paragraph  14 
should  follow.  At  first,  this  paragraph  was  only 
used  against  certain  nationalities,  but  later  it  be- 
came the  favorite  means  of  obtaining  whatever  the 
crown  wished.  With  this  period  the  constitutional 
life  of  Austria  really  came  to  an  end,  and  for  the 
past  ten  years  we  have  lived  under  a  regime  of  pure 
absolutism  decorated  with  a  formal  parliamentary 
life.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  natural  that 
parliament  should  be  a  mere  farce,  that  the  Deputies 
should  play  the  rdlc  of  ridiculous  pygmies ;  and  it 
was  also  natural  that  the  people  should  prefer  an 
honorable  absolutism  to  a  miserable  parliamentary 
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life  that  wasted  its  time  in  slander  and  obstruction, 
and  which  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  legisla- 
tive or  executive  departments  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Skedl  says,  however,  that  "the  intro- 
duction of  the  bureaucratic  government,  for- 
eign to  both  parliament  and  people,  reacted 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  crown  and  nation  ; 
the  crown  lost  all  support  in  parliament  and 
government,  and  it  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 
its  own  and  Austrian  interests  to  Hungarian 
demands.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian 
crisis,  the  crown  saw  clearly  how  serious  a 
mistake  it  had  made  when  it  buried  the  Aus- 
trian constitution  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 


the  royal  prerogatives ;  the  crown  became 
aware  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  Austrian  parliament,  and  it 
seized  the  only  means  at  hand  for  this  pur- 
pose,— that  is,  universal  suffrage.  But  here 
also  the  governmental  system  failed  ;  it  was 
manifest  that  the  introduction  of  this  reform 
would  require  a  strong  hand,  a  parliamentary 
government.  And  it  was  equally  clear  that 
a  government  supported  merely  by  the  para- 
graph 14  could  never  take  care  of  affairs. 
Thus,  the  electoral  reform  moved  not  an  inch, 
although  the  crown  showed  that  its  positive 
will  was  to  see  this  reform  completed. " 

At  this  point  Prince  Hohenlohe  appeared.  He 
was  the  first  minister  in  the  long  list  of  bureaucrats 
who  showed  any  esteem  for  parliament,  the  first 
who  recognized  the  representatives  of  the  people  as 
the  supreme  factor,  and  the  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  say  to  the  crown  that  he  must  keep  his 
word  to  parliament,  and  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
have  vital  and  national  questions  decided  over  the 
head  of  the  national  assembly.  In  this  he  not  only 
showed  himself  the  true  servant  of  his  Emperor,  but 
also  the  regenerator  of  the  constitutional  life.  And 
this  extraordinary  stand  taken  by  an  Austrian  min- 
ister had  an  equally  positive  effect  on  parliament ; 
it  roused  the  dead  institution,  it  showed  the  immi- 
nent danger,  and  it  caused  national  differences  to  be 
put  aside  and  smoothed  the  way  to  the  creation  of  a 
parliamentary  government,  which  is  alone  in  a  posi- 
tion to  put  through  the  electoral  reform  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  Austria  from  Hungary. 

Therefore,  concludes  Dr.  Skedl,  "thanks 
to  Hohenlohe,  we  now  stand  at  the  beginning 
of  a  real  parliamentary  era.  It  is  true  that, 
as  yet  we  have  no  fully  developed  parlia- 
mentary r&gime,  but  the  beginning  has  been 
made  and  the  foundation  has  been  laid.  The 
task  of  the  new  ministry  will  be  to  establish 
the  electoral  reform,  to  arrange  for  a  national 
reconciliation  between  opposing  factors,  and  , 
to  give  us  the  strength  to  cope  with  the 
Hungarian  situation." 


THE  POLITICAL  FUTURE  OF  BELGIUM. 


ONE  of  the  leaders  of  the  Belgium  So- 
cialist party,  Mr.  Emile  Vandervelde, 
writing  in  the  National  Review,  believes  that, 
contrary  to  the  alarmist  articles  appearing  in 
the  British  and  French  periodicals,  Belgian 
independence  is  not  "  directly  threatened " 
by  any  neighboring  nation. 

In  the  event  of  an  international  conflict  her  only 
serious  danger  arises  from  a  possible  violation  of  her 
neutrality,  which  might  eventuate  in  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  map  of  Europe  at  her  expense.  But 
against  this  risk  she  enjoys  a  double  guarantee  in  the 


shape  of  her  own  defensive  resources,  and  above  all 
in  the  manifest  interest  of  the  great  powers  in  pre- 
venting any  of  their  number  from  conquering  or 
partitioning  the  Low  Countries. 

The  substance  of  his  argument  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Europe  will  remain,  as  it  is  to-day,  divided  into 
jealous  and  hostile  nations,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
bristling  with  frontiers,  in  spite  of  all  popular  efforts 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations.  So  long  as  this  con- 
dition endures  the  best  safeguard  for  Belgium 
resides  in  her  entente  cordiale  with  the  great  power 
which   sat   by  her  cradle   and   has   continuously 
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watched  over  her  development.  But  it  is  permissible 
to  anticipate  a  happier  future  beyond  the  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  the  hour.  Though  the  relations 
between  existing  regimes  constitute  an  armed  peace, 
—a  bloodless  war  waged  by  money,— a  new  era  is 
opening  under  our  eyes,  thanks  to  the  international 
efforts  of  the  proletariat,  who  are  collectively  en- 
deavoring to  place  the  peace  of  the  world  on  a  solid 
basis.  While  Authority  is  declining,  Democracy  is 
growing,  and  it  is  from  the  development  and  tri- 
umph of  the  latter  force  that  we  await  the  hour 
when  the  peoples  will  acquire  the  right  to  decide 
their  own  destiny  and  freely  to  choose  their  own 
place  in  the  great  international  family— the  United 
States  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

The  Significance  of  the  Recent  Belgian 
Elections. 

Following  a  ratherspirited  contest  between 
the  various  political  parties  in  Belgium,  the 
last  general  elections  were  held  in  May,  with 
some  of  the  by-elections  scattered  through  the 
following  month.  The  leading  question  be- 
fore the  electorate  was  whether  the  Clerical 
majority,  which  has  been  in  power  for  twenty- 
two  years,  could  be  overthrown.  The  editor 
of  the  Hollandsche  Eevue  (Haarlem)  declares 
that  under  the  Clerical  regime  the  country 
"has  retrograded  so  materially,  particularly  as 
regards  the  intellectual  side  of  the  people  at 
large,  that  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended unless  quite  a  radical  change  can 
be  brought  about  in  the  near  future."  The 
hope  for  such  a  radical  change  is  expressed 


by  one  of  the  best-known  Belgian  newspapers, 
Het  Volk  (The  People),  which  said,  recently  : 

The  Belgian  anti-Clericals  have  been  encouraged 
by  what  they  have  seen  taking  place  elsewhere.  The 
triumph  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  and  the 
fall  of  the  Kuyper  ministry  in  Holland,  besides 
many  other  indications  of  Liberal  advance,  have 
kept  alive  in  them  the  hope  that  they' too  would 
succeed  in  overthrowing  the  party  in  power. 

A  well-known  writer,  who  signs  himself 
"  Bertrand,"  calculated  (in  another  well-known 
journal,  the  Peuph)  on  a  possible  victory  for 
the  anti-Clericals.  This  triumph  would  be 
more  significant,  since  on  the  principles  of 
equality  and  representation  which  obtain  in 
Belgium  each  party  secures  seats  in  the  Parlia- 
ment in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  votes. 

The  results  of  the  elections  showed  that  in 
a  number  of  districts  the  anti-Clericals  joined 
forces  and  recorded  significant  advances,  al- 
though they  were  not  able  to  actually  defeat 
the  ministry.  The  questions  in  dispute  were 
those  of  universal  suffrage,  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  personal  military  service,  the 
last  abolishing  all  exemptions  for  any  class 
or  profession  whatsoever, — in  other  words, 
putting  each  and  every  male  citizen  of  the 
proper  age  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  the 
obligation  to  military  service.  In  the  general 
result  the  elections  showed  a  reduced  Clerical 
majority  of  12,  as  against  a  majority  of  20 
before  the  election. 


SOCIALISTIC  PROGRESS  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 


FROM  a  number  of  widely  separated 
sources  in  Europe  we  learn  that  politi- 
cal socialism  is  making  very  rapid  progress  in 
Scandinavia.  Speaking  of  the  recent  Socialist 
victory  in  Denmark,  Herr  Gustav  Bang  tells 
us  (in  the  Neue  Zeit,  Berlin)  that  "the  Danish 
Social  Democrats  never  won  a  prouder  victory 
than  that  of  the  29th  of  May' in  the  Folke- 
thing  elections.  The  Socialist  vote  in  1903 
was  55,000,  but  this  year  it  was  76,566,  or 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast,  and  the 
number  of  Socialist  seats  increased  from  16 
to  24  out  of  a  total  of  114."  But  "of  far 
more  value  than  the  present  gains  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future  which  the  electoral 
returns  disclose." 

Indeed,  in  a  large  number  of  districts  our  minori- 
ties are  so  large  that  victory  in  the  next  election  is 
beyond  question;  in  three  districts,  for  example, 
where  we  lost,  fchis  time,  the  difference  in  votes  was 
less  than  100,  and  in  four  others  between  100  and 
200.    And  therefore  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 


when  the  next  elections  occur — at  latest,  in  1909 — 
the  number  of  Social  Democratic  seats  will  not  be 
under  80. 

Herr  Bang  assures  us,  also,  that  "  the  char- 
acter of  the  victory  is  of  more  importance 
than- the  actual  size." 

Thus,  the  Socialist  districts  have  heretofore  been 
exclusively  city  districts,  but  of  the  new  seats  only 
three  are  real  urban  districts,  in  four  the  city  popu- 
lation is  about  35  per  cent.,  in  one  it  is  30  per  cent., 
and  in  another,  nothing.  And  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  Social  Democrats  have  made  great 
advances  we  find  that  the  majority  are  principally  in- 
habited by  the  rural  classes.  That  is,  the  Socialists 
are  now  victorious  in  the  country,  and  agricultural 
workers  and  the  small  farming  classes  are  fully  im- 
bued with  Socialist  ideals.  It  was  formerly  asserted 
by  our  adversaries,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that 
the  Socialist  propaganda  could  only  succeed  in  cities, 
but  now  our  party  has  convincingly  proved  that  it 
possesses  the  political  faith  for  the  proletariat  of 
both  city  and  country.  This  is  the  happiest  result 
of  the  elections. 
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Is  Swedish  Revolution  Impending? 

An  anti-dynastic  movement  led  to  the 
"bloodless  revolution"  that  severed  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  now  Mr.  Garling  Palmer 
tells  us,  in  the  Courrier  Europ&en,  that  Sweden 
itself  is  in  the  grip  of  a  dangerous  current. 

In  fact,  an  anti-dynastic  movement  is  at  present 
sweeping  the  country,  and,  as  is  natural,  the  Social- 
ists are  the  standard-bearers  of  the  new  propaganda. 
This  party  has  just  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
— "a  manifesto  to  the  working  people  of  Sweden" — 
and  here  we  find  set  forth  the  importance  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  decisive  battle.  In  this  manifesto  the 
party  also  advises  that  the  question  of  electoral  re- 
form be  replaced  by  a  far  greater  question,— that  is, 
the  abolition  of  the  First  Chamber  and  of  the  social 
forces  which  are  closely  associated  with  this  cham- 
ber.' In  other  words,  this  last  sentence  means  the 
royal  power. 

Mr.  Palmer  says  that  the  forces  are  well 


divided.  On  one  side  there  are  the  dynasty, 
the  Lindman  ministry,  the  totality  of  the  First 
Chamber,  and  a  strong  minority  (40  per  cent.) 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  On  the  other,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Second  Chamber,  a  majority  com- 
posed of  Liberals  and  Socialists.  "  The  equal- 
ity of  these  forces  is  a  good  assurance  for  the 
severity  of  the  battle."  The  Swedish  writer 
admits,  however,  that  "the  results  of  the  fight 
will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  leader  chosen 
by  the* opposition,  although  the  person  who  is 
especially  indicated  for  this  office  is  the  radi- 
cal leader,  David  Bergstrom.  This  man  did 
more  than  any  other  during  the  last  electoral 
period  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  Left,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  government  hopes  to 
get  rid  of  a  dangerous  adversary  by  sending 
Mr.  Bergstrom  to  the  United  States  as  ambas- 
sador. For  the  sake  of  Liberal  Sweden,  how- 
ever, we  hope  that  this  will  not  be  done." 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  IN  GERMANY. 


\A/HAT  share  the  people  should  have  in 
*  *  the  foreign  policy  of  their  country  is  a 
question  rather  difficult  to  define.  Foreign 
affairs  involve  delicate  and  intricate  questions 
that  cannot  be  determined  by  the  vague 
voice  of  the  multitude.  The  problem  as  it 
applies  to  Germany  is  discussed  by  W.  von 
Massow  in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrifi  with 
much  penetration. 

As  regards  internal  politics,  says  this  writ- 
er, the  people's  views  gain  expression  through 
parliament ;  they  materialize  in  the  shape  of 
laws  which  affect  each  citizen's  actions.  It 
behooves  every  citizen,  therefore,  to  take  an 
intelligent,  active  interest  in  domestic  poli- 
tics ;  the  cooperation  of  public  opinion  is  a 
sign  of  healthy  political  life. 

Is  the  same  true  of  foreign  politics  ?  States 
are  individuals,  as  it  were,  that  enter  into  re- 
lations with  one  another,  bound  by  no  laws 
but  those  which  they  impose  upon  themselves 
for  their  own  benefit.  In  their  intercourse, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  realizing  sense  of 
all  the  points  of  vantage,  and  for  this  not  the 
least  requisites  are  unity,  assurance,  and  deci- 
sion, the  power  to  take  advantage  of  every 
auspicious  moment.  This  can  be  done  only 
if  that  power  resides  in  one  person,  who  is 
responsible  for  his  actions.  A  multitude 
would  only  cause  confusion.  The  saying 
"majority  is  nonsense"  is  fully  applicable  in 
foreign  concerns. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  fewer  people 


are  capable  of  passing  judgment  upon  foreign 
politics  than  upon  other  questions  regarding 
the  general  welfare.  Familiarity  with  history 
and  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  different 
countries, — common  attainments  nowadays, 
— are  not  sufficient  guarantees.  The  main 
thing  would  still  be  lacking, — the  knowledge 
of  facts  and  circumstances  essential  in  matur- 
ing a  transaction  which  in  order  to  insure 
success  must  for  the  time  be  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  modern  type  of  citizen  often  fails  to  recog- 
nize this.  It  reminds  him  of  the  time  when  nations 
had  no  voice  in  the  determination  of  their  fate.  His 
participation  in  the  government  is  secured  by  law, 
and  yet  he  is  left  out  at  momentous  crises  where  the 
very  existence  of  his  country  is  at  stake.  He  sees 
visions  of  Bismarck,  who— in  striking  contrast  with 
the  subterfuges  of  the  old  diplomacy — gained  his 
ends  by  the  most  reckless  frankness.  But  it  is  for- 
gotten that  he  acted  thus  because  this  very  frank- 
ness, so  totally  at  variance  with  the  petty  secretive- 
ness  of  the  diplomatic  world,  best  tended  to  confuse 
his  opponents.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Bismarck  always  played  an  open  hand.  No  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  can  do  that.  To  cite  a  recent  in- 
stance,—when  England,  in  anticipation  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  renewed  her  alliance 
with  the  latter,  the  transaction  was  carefully  kept 
secret ;  even  after  peace  was  concluded,  the  fact  of 
the  alliance  was  sought  to  be  withheld  from  the 
public  until  peace  was  really  secured  at  Portsmouth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  impossibility, 
and  justly  so,  that  the  people's  voice  should 
count  for  nothing  in  foreign  ^politics.  But 
what  should  engage  public  thought  is  not  the 
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conduct  of  such  affairs,  the  ways  and  means, 
but  the  ends  to  be  obtained.  "The  outward 
efforts  of  a  people  must  rest  upon  an  ethical 
basis,  evidenced  in  a  proper  conception  of  the 
honor,  freedom,  and  unity  of  their  country." 
The  important  question  arises  :  does  the  Ger- 
man nation  as  a  whole  possess  the  political 
tact  to  carry  out  in  foreign  affairs  the  public 
sentiment  based  upon  such  moral  grounds  ? 

Pessimists  will  promptly  deny  them  this  tact,  for 
in  truth  it  is  often  lacking.  We  need  schooling  and 
experience,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  Eng- 
land is  pointed  oat  as  a  country  where  foreign  poli- 
tics is  based  upon  the  popular  sentiment.  Her  insu- 
lar position  and  the  long  ages  of  self-government 
have  given  her  people  superior  advantages  over  us. 
The  practice  of  carping  at  the  conduct  of  negotia- 
tions still  pending,  while  agreeing  with  the  object 
of  the  government,  is  a  pernicious  one.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Morocco  question. 
The  critics  were  subsequently  able  to  convince  them- 
selves that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  hostile  specu- 
lations of  the  late  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
This  hypercriticism  is  but  a  passing  phase,  a  reac- 
tion following  the  time  when  everybody  calmly  re- 
posed upon  Bismarck,  feeling  that  "  he  would  make 
everything  all  right."  Another  reason  for  believing 
that  this  excessively  critical  spirit  regarding  foreign 
affairs  will  not  last  is  the  fact  that  Emperor  and 
people  are  getting  to  understand  each  other  more 
and  more.  His  impulsiveness,  his  tendency  to  pom- 
posity, are  traits  which  do  not  appeal  to  Germans, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
viction of  his  extraordinary  endowments  as  a  ruler ; 


and  it  is  being  widely  recognized  that  this  remark- 
able personality  exerts  a  profound  influence  in  for- 
eign lauds. 


THE  KAISER  HIS  OWN  FOREIGN  MINISTER. 

*  Won't  you  ever  play  with  me  any  more  ? n 
From  Silhouette  (Paris). 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  "  POLISH  QUESTION." 


UNDER  the  influence  of  the  latest  polit- 
ical events,  a  question  which  has  be- 
come actual  in  European,  particularly  in  Rus- 
sian politics,  is  the  "  Polish  Question."  The 
part  to  be  played  in  the  future  by  the  Polish 
nation  does  not  concern  Russia  alone.  In  a 
recent  issue  (May  26),  the  Literary  Digest 
(New  York)  presented  the  opinions  of  emi- 
nent Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  publi- 
cists, which  show  that  the  powers  that  dis- 
membered Poland  more  than  a  century  ago 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would«be 
best  for  their  own  interests  to  restore  Poland 
to  her  place  as  an  independent  nation. 

They  are  somewhat  sick  of  their  bargain.  Russia 
finds  the  lion's  cub  has  grown  up  and  is  preying  on 
the  vitals  of  her  commerce.  Germany  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  can  never  spread  her  over- 
flowing population  into  the  fertile  plains  of  southern 
Russia  or  capture  the  Baltic  provinces  and  make  the 
Baltic  Sea  a  "German  lake"  so  long  as  the  Poles 
stand  between  her  and  the  Russian  frontier,  and  in 
this  view  she  is  supported  by  the  pan-Germanists  of 


the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  Russia  wishes  to 
cut  Poland  off  and  exclude  her  wheat  and  manufac- 
tures ;  Germany  would  rather  have  territory  more 
easily  exploited  and  more  available  for  the  overflow 
of  her  teeming  population.  Many  historians  and 
publicists  have  long  maintained  that  the  effacement 
of  Poland  as  an  independent  power  was  a  misfortune 
for  Europe.  The  powers  that  seized  Poland  not  only 
failed  to  gain  anything  by  that  act,— they  even  lost 
by  it. 

In  order  to  learn  the  world's  opinion  on 
the  Polish  question,  at  the  present  moment, 
of  the  most  eminent  European  publicists,  the 
Krytyka  (Critic),  a  Polish  monthly  of  Cracow, 
arranged  an  international  symposium  in  reply 
to  the  following  fundamental  questions : 

1.  Is  the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation  to  regain 
independent  existence  in  the  limits  of  its  present 
lingual  territory*  justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  is  it  not? 

♦This  is  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Polish  and  refers 
to  the  territory  of  the  original  Polish  commonwealth  in 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany,  —  all  the  territory,  in 
short,  where  the  Polish  language  is  spoken. 
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2.  Is  the  preservation  of  the  Polish  nation  and  its 
cultural  developmeuf  in  the  form  of  independent 
state  existence  desirable  in  the  interest  of  European 
culture  ? 

3.  What  influence  on  European  and  world  politics 
would  be  effected  by — (a)  the  transformation  of 
Poland  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  within  her  pres- 
ent ethnographical  limits, —that  is,  without  Lith- 
uania and  the  Ruthenian  districts,— into  an  autono- 
mous territory,  joined  to  Russia  by  a  federal  union, 
with  its  own  national  parliament  and  its  own  army  ; 
(h)  the  transformation  of  the  whole  Polish  lingual 
area  into  an  independent  democratic  republic  f 

The  majority  of  those  whose  replies  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Krytyka  answer  af- 
firmatively the  fundamental  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Polish  nation  to  aspire  to  po- 
litical independence.  The  sole  exception  is 
Professor  Hasse,  of  Leipsic  University.  The 
second  question,  basing  the  need  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  Poland  on  the  interest  of 
European  culture,  meets  with  the  favorable 
and  sympathetic  approval  of  the  majority  of 
those  replying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third 
question,  relating  to  the  transformation  of 
ethnographical  Poland  into  an  independent 
democratic  republic,  meets  with  dissent  among 
the  majority.  We  quote  from  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  answers  published  : 

Prof.  Frederick  Bayer,  the  president  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Peace,  in  Berne, 
a  Dane  of  Copenhagen,  answers  "  yes  "  to  the 
first  two  questions.  If  the  transformation  of 
Russian  Poland  into  an  autonomous  country 
or  an  independent  democratic  republic  could 
take  place  without  bloodshed,  he  believes,  it 
would  be  a  profitable  conquest  for  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Europe  and  the  wQrld. 
Achilles  Loria,  an  Italian  of  Turin,  hails  most 
enthusiastically  the  aspirations  of  Poland  to 
regain  independence,  because  that  movement 
has  in  view  an  object  most  longed  for,  not 
only  by  Poland,  but  also  by  ail  Europe,  "  for 
the  new  state  would  be  a  real  providential 
protective  rampart  between  Russia  and  Eu- 
rope, which  in  itself  would  fix  firmly  the 
international  equipoise  and  the  international 
peace."  The  Bohemians  hold  a  friendly  at- 
titude toward  Poland.  Dr.  Herold,  one  of 
their  representatives  in  the  Austrian  parlia- 
ment, admits  in  their  entirety  the  historical 
as  well  as  the  political  Polish  state  rights. 
Alexander  Barwinski,  a  Ruthenian  member  of 
the  Austrian  parliament,  concedes  to  the  Poles 
the  full  right  of  aspiring  to  attain  self -active 
existence.  He  regards  the  self-active  further 
development  of  Polish  culture  as  desirable 
for  general  European  culture  ;  but  he  does 
not  regard  as  desirable  the  aspiration  to  the 


governmental  individuality  of  Poland  and  to 
the  creation  of  a  Polish  democratic  republic, 
"  because  of  the  incalculable  political  con- 
sequences." 

The  least  favorable  attitude  toward  Poland 
in  the  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Kryty- 
ka is  taken  by  the  German  group.  The  most 
liberal  of  these,  Prof.  John  Delbrueck,  of  Ber- 
lin, treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
international  politics  and  Germany's  interests. 
Without  answering  the  Krytyka1  s  Questions 
directly,  ho  observes': 

The  Poles  have  the  right  to  aspire  to  be  a  nation- 
al state,  but  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  likewise 
have  the  right  to  endeavor  to  preserve  their  dominion 
and  defend  their  political  interests  so  far  as  those 
interests  collide  with  the  national  Polish  interests. 
Both  the  former  and  the  latter  right  are  equally 
valid  and  sacred  in  the  presence  of  political  ethics. 

Professor  Delbrueck  thinks,  further,  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  political  ideals  of 
the  Polish  nation  could  not  be  realized  with- 
out the  disruption  and  dismemberment  of 
Germany,  a  national  Polish  state  on  the  lingual 
area  is  impossible  of  realization. 

The  most  hostile  attitude  toward  Poland  is 
assumed  by  Prof.  Ernest  Hasse,  of  Leipsic. 
He  regards  the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation 
to  regain  independence  within  the  boundaries 
of  its  present  lingual  area  as  illegitimate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
existing  political  state  of  the  Poles  rests  on 
the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  1815,  and,  he  con- 
tends, without  the  consent  of  the  powers  which 
created  that  congress  those  enactments  cannot 
be  changed.  The  professor  asserts,  further, 
that  the  work  of  the  Polish  nation  for  Euro- 
pean culture  up  to  the  present  "is  so  inconsid- 
erable that  the  disappearance  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion would  leave  no  gap  in  European  culture." 

The  famous  Russian,  Count  Leo  Tolstoi, 
says : 

I  can  condemn  the  partition  of  Poland,  but  I  do 
not  undertake  to  decide  how  Poland  should  reassert 
herself  now.  I  judge  that  Poland  cannot  be  revived  ; 
the  time  has  passed, — there  are  no  such  ideals  to- 
day. .  .  .  The  annihilation  of  historical  Poland  was 
a  sin  ;  we  are  doing  penance  for  Catherine. 

Count  Tolstoi's  compatriot,  Novikov,  of 
Odessa,  has  more  decided  opinions  on  the 
subject.  He  not  only  regards  as  legitimate 
the  aspiration  of  the  Polish  nation  to  regain 
political  independence,  but  also  condemns  the 
aim  of  the  other  nations  to  render  impossible 
the  rise  of  an  independent  Poland.     He  says  : 

If  Europe  conceded  to  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
Bulgaria  the  right  of  creating  independent  states, 
it  is  unintelligible  why  she  should  deny  that  right 
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to  the  Polish  nation.  The  apple  of  discord  between 
Russia  and  Poland  disappeared  with  the  moment 
when  Little  Russia  and  Lithuania,  regarded  thereto- 
fore by  each  as  u  subjects  for  culture  and  assimila- 
tion/' began  to  claim  their  own  national  rights. 
Russia,  therefore,  is  the  least  inclined  to  place  ob- 
stacles before  the  rise  of  an  independent  Poland.  It 
is  a  different  case  with  Germany. .  Submerged  in  her 
imperialist  and  feudal  infatuation,  Germany  will 
never  consent  to  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Polish  state,  or  even  to  the  spontaneous  union  of 
Galicia  [Austrian  Poland]  to  Russian  Poland. 

Until,  therefore,  there  shall  come  for  Ger- 
many the  time  when  "  democracy  will  triumph 
and  will  sweep  away  the  despotic  and  feudal 
ideas  predominant  in  that  country,"  Mr.  Nov- 
ikov  advises  the  Poles  to  uphold  the  existing 
territorial  division,  but  at  the  same  time  to 


mVrtlMy  the  laws  prevailing  in  the  limits  of  the 
separate  territories.  The  elementary  interest 
of  the  Russia^  Aaliioft1  enjoins  the  grarit  to* 
Poland  of  the  widest  ^o&ible  autonomy. 

Prof.  Herman  Vambery,  of  Budapest,  the' 
eminent  Hungarian  Orientalist!,  observes  :' 

The  historico-political  and  spiritual  evblulVon  of 
Poland  is  so  remote  from  the  evolution  of  Muscovy^ 
that  there  can  be  no  mention  of  a  community  of  inter 
eats.  Among  the  Poles,  the  Asiatic  element  appeared 
only  at  the  rise  of  the  state ;  among  the  Russians,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  method  of  thinking  and 
Acting  has  prevailed  down  to  the  present  day  in  its 
primitive  form ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
these  two  nations  are  neighbors,  Poland  belongs  to 
Europe,  while  Russia  belongs  to  Asia.  ...  An  in- 
dependent Polish  democratic  republic  in  eastern 
Europe  would  mark  a  better,  freer  epoch. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC. 


IN  March,  1881,  the  two  most  eminent  Rus- 
sian musicians  of  the  past  half  century, 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  and  Modest  Musorgski, 
died  in  St.  Petersburg.  These  two  men  (the 
former  the  brother  of  the  famous  virtuoso, 
Anton  Rubinstein)  summed  up  in  their  careers 
almost  all  that  was  significant  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  music  during  the  past  half- 
century,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the 
almost  national  participation  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  quarter-century  since  their  death. 
During  the  past  two  or  three,  months,  quite  a 
number  of  the  Russian  reviews  and  other 
periodicals  have  been  devoting  considerable 
space  to  discussing  the  significance  and  in- 
fluence of  these  men.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  articles  appears  in  the  Russ- 
kaya  My  si  (St.  Petersburg). 

It  is  to  the  extraordinary  talent  of  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  that  Moscow  is  indebted  for  al- 
most all  its  musical  development.  His  indom- 
itable energy  and  unwavering  patience  made 
possible  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  an  institu- 
tion he  practically  created  out  of  nothing,  and 
which  remains  to  this  day  a  monument  to  his 
genius. 

Nicholas  Grigoryevich  Rubinstein  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Moscow,  June  2,  1835.  Both 
his  parents  were  of  Jewish  descent.  They 
had,  however,  adopted  the  Greek  Orthodox 
religion.  Nicholas  was  the  fourth  child  of 
a  family  almost  all  the  members  of  which 
distinguished  themselves  intellectually,  his 
brother  Anton  becoming  world-famous  as  a 
pianist.  Nicholas  was  a  true  infant  prodigy, 
and  by  the  time  his  brother  Anton  had  gone 


abroad  to  study  (1844)  the  young  Nicholas 
had  been  recognized  as  a  pianist  of  ability 
and  reputation.  He  studied  with  Anton  un- 
der the  well-known  Kullak,  and  also  attended 
lectures  on  the  theory  of  music  by  the  famous 
Dehn,  teacher  of  the  composer  Glinka.  He 
was  eleven  years  old  when,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1846,  Nicholas  made  his  first 
concert  tour.  At  sixteen  he  entered  Moscow 
University,  teaching  music  to  help  pay  his 


NICHOLAS  RUBINSTEIN. 
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expenses,  which  were  also  partly  provided  for 
by  his  occasional  concerts.  Upon  his  gradu- 
ation, in  1855,  he  married  a  woman  several 
years  his  senior,  but  the  marriage  did  not 
turn  out  happily,  and,  three  years  later,  a 
separation  took  place.  Nicholas  now  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  his  art,  traveling  and 
giving  conceits,  spending  a  great  part  of  his 
summers  in  London  and  in  other  European 
capitals. 

At  this  time,  music  in  Russia  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb.  There  was,  indeed,  Italian  opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  Russian  national  music  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
higher  social  circles  in  the  two  capitals  there  were 
•  many  lovers  and  patrons  of  music,  noteworthy 
among  them  being  the  Duchess  Helena  Pavlovna, 
whose  salon  in  St.  Petersburg  was  a  famous  center 
of  art  in  all  its  branches.  Anton  Rubinstein  was  a 
frequenter  of  this  salon,  and,  indeed,  it  was  while  a 
guest  at  the  palace  of  the  duchess  that  he  produced 
some  of  his  most  famous  musical  creations.  Here, 
in  that  congenial  society,  the  subject  of  raising  the 
standard  of  Russian  musical  education  was  often 
discussed.  Finally,  the  Russiau  Musical  Associa- 
tion was  founded,  the  main  purpose  being  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  by  high-class  concerts.  The 
working  out  of  the  preliminaries  for  this  association 
was  intrusted  to  the  two  Rubinsteins,  and  when  the 
organization  had  been  firmly  established  Nicholas 
was  chosen  director  of  its  Moscow  branch. 

This  Moscow  branch  of  the  association  had 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Not  only 
was  it  forced  to  depend  upon  amateurs  for  its 


concerts,  but  it  had  no  proper  place  for  re- 
hearsals until  the  governor-general  offered  his 
own  palace,  where  rehearsals  began  in  1860. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein 
not  only  was  foreign  talent  attracted,  but  Rus- 
sian musical  genius  developed  and  deepened. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  association  in 
Moscow  numbered  more  than  five  hundred, 
and  the  income  amounted  to  10,000  rubles 
($5,000).  Singing  classes  were  formed,  and 
Nicholas  Rubinstein  lectured  a  great  deal  upon 
the  technique  of  harmony  before  large  classes. 
Very  soon  the  association  became  a  great  suc- 
cess, and,  two  years  later,  a  conservatory  was 
opened  in  St.  Petersburg,  followed  soon  after 
by  one  in  Moscow.  The  latter  was  inaugu- 
rated with  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  theory 
of  music,  by  the  celebrated  Russian  composer, 
Tchaikovski.  Rubinsteinjiimself  was  director. 
He  soon  became  the  center  of  a  group  of  vir- 
tuosi whose  lectures  made  the  conservatory 
world-famous. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  important  part 
played  by  the  two  Rubinsteins  in  the  progress  of  ' 
musical  education  in  Russia.  Nicholas,  however, 
did  not  limit  himself  to  music,  but  applied  his  ener- 
gy to  the  whole  range  of  art  and  letters.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  famous  litterateur,  A.  N.  Ostrovski, 
he  founded  au  artistic  literary  club,  which  did  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  artistic  literature  of  the 
great  Russian  cities.  Because  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Czar  Alexander,  in  1872,  the  conservatory  at 
Moscow  was  placed  beyond  the  fear  of  financial  dis- 
tress, and  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  Rubin- 
stein's accomplishments  and  genius  that  he  several 
times  invited  the  composer  to  his  palace  to  perform 
before  him.  He  granted  an  annual  subsidy  of  200,- 
000  rubles  to  the  conservatory,  thus  assuring  its  per- 
manence. 

Rubinstein's  health  began  to  decline  in  1880, 
and  a  tour  of  the  south  of  Europe  did  not,  as 
was  expected,  restore  him  to  his  old  vigor. 
He  died  in  March  of  the  following  year,  and 
his  remains  were  brought  to  Moscow,  where 
they  were  buried  with  national  ceremony. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  fig- 
ures which  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Rus- 
sian music  during  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  past  century  was  Modest  Petrovich 
Musorgski.  Although  his  life  was  too  short 
to  permit  of  great  productiveness,  Musorgski, 
nevertheless,  has  left  ineffaceable  traces  upon 
Russian  music.  His  chief  operatic  creations, 
Boris  "  Godunov  "  and  "  Khovanschina,"  are 
still  immensely  popular  in  Russia,  and  possess 
great  dramatic  and  musical  merit. 

Musorgski  was  born  in  Karev,  government  of 
Pskov,. in  March,  1839.  He  watt  educated,  like  the 
rest  of  his  family  (which  was  a  noble  one),  and 
trained  in  music  by  his  mother,  who  had  a  talent 
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for  the  piano.  The  boy  showed  much  musical  profi- 
ciency, and  while  quite  young  was  sent  to  the  Petro- 
pavelski  School,  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  young  lad 
later  entered  the  military  school,  and  upon  his  grad- 
uation (in  1356)  began  active  service  as  an  officer. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to  compose  instru- 
mental music  for  a  concert  given  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Association  in  1860.  At  that  time  one  of  his 
pieces  was  produced  by  the  orchestra.  His  first  at- 
tempt at  opera,  based  on  Flaubert's  novel  "Salambo," 
was  unsuccessful,  but  the  theme  was  worked  over 
and  used  in  a  later  composition,  the  famous  "  Boris 
Godunov."  Very  soon  he  began  to  be  known  by  his 
exquisite  "  romances."  "  Boris  Godunov  "  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1868.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the 
historical  drama  of  Pushkin,  but  Musorgski  re- 
wrote the  libretto  himself.    Owing  to  the  fact  that 


in  the  original  draft  the  opera  contained  no  woman 
parts,  the  directors  of  the  conservatory  refused  to 
produce  it,  saying  that  it  would  not  be  popular. 
Musorgski,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  recast  it.  It 
was  then  performed,  with  great  success,  in  St. 
Petersburg,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874.  His 
other  masterpiece,  "  Khovanschina,"  which  repre- 
sents the  struggle  between  old  and  new  Russia,  end- 
ing in  the  victory  for  the  latter,  contains  Musorgski's 
musical  soul.  It  was  not  finished  at  his  death,  but 
was  put  together  by  his  friend,  the  composer  Rimski 
Korsakov.  Although  "  Khovanschina "  does  not 
show  the  wide  swing  of  "Boris  Godunov,"  it  does 
indicate  the  artistic  principles  of  Musorgski  more 
clearly  than  the  earlier  opera.  Musorgski's  talents 
lay,  also,  in  the  direction  of  a  good  pianist  and  ac- 
companist. He  died  in  March,  1881,  at  St.  Petersburg. 


THE  ROLE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 


"  "DROtfESTANTISM  in  its  actual  state 
A  fails  to  work  the  miracle  of  directing 
the  spirit  of  the  modern  world,"  is  substan- 
tially the  verdict  rendered,  after  a  judicial 
examination,  by  Dr.  Ernst  Troeltsch,  in  Ilisto- 
rische  Zeitschrift  (Leipsic),  on  the  rdle  Prot- 
estantism is  playing  in  the  world's  economy 
at  the  present  day.  The  learned  doctor  en- 
ters with  an  open  mind  into  the  investigation 
that  leads  him  to  this  momentous  conclusion. 
To  Catholicism  he  pays  what  he  considers  a 
just  tribute  for  its  stern,  unbending  intransi- 
gence in  the  enunciation  of  its  dogma,  its 
tenaciousness  thereof,  and  the  methods  of 
its  propaganda.  Calvinism  (considered  apart 
from  Protestantism  proper)  he  places  on  a  pin- 
nacle solely  and  unassailably  its  own,  as  being 
that  form  of  religion  which  produces  the  high- 
est exemplars  among  mankind  of  self-disci- 
pline and  strenuous  worldly  activity.  The 
Baptist  he  respects  as  the  unswerving  follower 
of  the  most  obvious  teaching  of  the  Bible,  al- 
ways disinclined  to  read  into  Holy  Writ  mean- 
ings that  are  not  prima  facie  evidence  to  the 
common  intelligence.  His  conclusions  as  to 
Protestantism  are  purely  empirical,  and  he 
applies  the  historical  test  with  consummate 
effect  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  correctness 
of  his  deductions.     He  says  : 

Protestantism  is  one  of  the  parent  influences  of 
modern  culture  in  Europe  and  America.  Founded 
on  ecclesiastical  culture,  which  itself  reposes  on  the 
rock  of  Divine  revelation,  it  remains,  in  many  of  its 
aspects,  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  of  modern 
civilization.  Ancient  culture  was  not  proof  against 
the  assault  made  on  its  supremacy  by  revelation, 
which  became  the  pivotal  point  of  all  medieval 
knowledge.  The  advent  of  the  Lex  Dei  meant  the 
overwhelming  supersession  of  the  Lex  Naturae  and 


the  entry  of  the  former  into  the  lives  of  men  as  the 
only  principle  that  availed  to  make  possible,  in  quasi- 
primitive  conditions,  a  coherent  and  permanent  form 
of  the  body  politic,  together  with  the  voluntary  sub- 
jection of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few.  The 
subsistence  of  such  a  state  of  things  was  possible, 
consequently,  only  so  long  as  the  paternal  principle 
was  acceptable  to  and  remained  undisputed  by  the 
objects  of  that  paternalism. 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  show  that  science, 
however  faint  its  spark,  began,  nevertheless, 
to  glimmer  in  the  last  centuries  which  pre- 
ceded the  renascence  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Close  upon  the  fall  of  Constantinople  came 
the  declaration  of  Luther  and  the  efflorescence 
of  Protestantism  proper.  It  by  no  means 
displayed,  however,  a  tenaciousness  of  prin- 
ciple equal  to  the  occasion.  To  this  weakness 
Dr.  Troeltsch  traces  the  feebleness  of  her 
present  position  as  compared  with  the  strength 
of  Calvinism  and  Catholicism.     He  says  : 

A  spirit  of  easy  compromise  with,  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  d  priori  knowledge,  and  a  policy  of  non- 
resistance  to  science  and  rationalism,  characterized 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,— a  policy  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  stern  intransigence  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  combated,  tooth  and  nail,  every  in- 
fluence that  assailed  the  rock  of  revelation.  A 
natural  result  of  this  was  that  Lutheranism  had 
ultimately  to  make  its  appeal  to  the  sentiment,  not 
the  reason,  of  its  followers,  picturing  the  world  as  a 
hard  pilgrimage,  a  martyrdom,  with  the  cross  as  its 
permanent  symbol.  Hence  an  age  of  passivity  or 
acquiescence  in  the  inevitable.  Calvinism,  on  the 
contrary,  counseled  the  heroic,  or  fighting,  rdle, 
ceaseless  toil,  and  relentless  self-discipline.  A  schism 
was  the  inevitable  result  in  Protestantism,  senti- 
ment prevailing  on  the  one  hand,  rationalism  on  the 
other,— a  rationalism,  however,  that  sought  to  com- 
promise a  belief  in  God  with  an  acceptation  of  pro- 
gressive science.  The  issue  was  in  favor  of  the 
rationalists,  the  net  result  being  that  modern  culture 
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is  above  all  things  a  struggle  against  ecclesiastical 
culture,  compensation  for  rejected  principles  being 
sought  in  "  autonomous  religious  ideas  "and  a  re- 
liance on  the  immanent  worth  of  self-constituted 
ideals, — a  result  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  destroy 
pure  spirituality  and  glorify  the  merely  psychic. 
Individualism  and  "inward  worldliness"  are  also 
attributes  of  the  modern  follower  of  Protestantism, 
while  asceticism,  the  most  sincere  token  of  the  pure- 
ly religious  spirit,  is  conspicuously  absent. 

According  to  Dr.  Troeltsch,  the  r61e  of  Prot- 
estantism is-  no  longer  so  much  religious  as 
it  is  sociological.  Her  willingness  to  accept 
the  positive  sciences  enables  her  to  play  a 
great  rdle  in  the  world's  social  economy,  yet 
at  the  sacrifice  of  her  spiritual  supremacy, 
since,  unlike  American  and  English  Calvinists, 
she  is  prone  to  subserve  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence,— not  to  make  science  subserve  her  own 
teaching.  Notwithstanding  her  weaknesses, 
Dr.  Troeltsch  sees  in  Protestantism  the  religion 
that  can  best  reconcile  the  rationalism  bred 
of  modern  science  with  the  desire  for  a  spir- 
itual life-guide.  Like  the  famous  apologist 
of  Lutheranism,  von  Treitschkes, — whom  he 
quotes, — he  sees  all  that  is  noble  and  great 
in  the  modern  world  in  Protestantism.  It 
will  be,  however,  a  reformed  Protestantism 


with  greater  stamina  and  more  self-assertive- 
ness.     We  quote  again  : 

The  new  Protestantism  is  gradually  reconstruct- 
ing itself  on  a  basis  of  broad-minded  humanitarian- 
ism.  The  only  hope  for  its  subsistence  can  rest, 
however,  on  its  maintaining  a  strong  and  unrelenting 
opposition  to  that  ultra-humanitarianism  which 
means  pure  materialism.  It  must  fortify  its  spiritu- 
ality by  intensifying  its  basic  principles.  Protestant- 
ism has  to-day  no  such  guiding  principle  as  the 
Calvinist  possesses  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
It  must  declare  itself  emphatically  and  permanently 
for  the  principle  of  Church  and  State,  which  has 
hardly  any  significance  to-day  in  Protestant  polity. 
It  is  now  engaged  in  a  Titanic  struggle  against 
impiety  and  worldliness,  and  on  its  ability  to  express 
itself  in  vigorous  and  unmistakable  terms  regarding 
the  family,  the  law,  the  state,  commerce,  society, 
science,  and  art  will  depend,  not  only  its  own 
future,  but  the  future  of  modern  society. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Troeltsch  expresses  the 
opinion  that  America  conquered  her  national 
independence  unaided  by  anything  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Protestantism  that  prevailed  at. 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  rather 
by  virtue  of  the  strong  cast  of  Puritanical 
thought  and  self-reliance  that  characterized 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution. 


LOMBROSO  AS  SEEN   BY  HIS  DAUGHTER. 


THE  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  prints  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  daily  family 
life  of  the  great  Italian  brain  specialist,  Cesare 
Lombroso,  written  by  his  daughter  Paola. 
The  world-famous  psychologist,  usually  con- 
sidered as  a  weighty  and  blighting  figure  in 
modern  thought,  whose  radical  and  daring 
theories  and  discoveries  have  revolutionized 
much  reasoning  on  the  real  nature  of  good 
and  evil,  is  shown  here  in  a  light  startlingly 
new  and  unfamiliar,  and  unexpectedly  ami- 
able. The  daughter  begins  her  sketch  by 
saying : 

More  than  sixty  years  old,  having  passed  through 
many  hardships,  my  father  has  remained  extraordi- 
narily young,  with  candor,  freshness,  youthful  vi- 
vacity ;  and  this  not  only  because  of  an  unchanged 
faculty  for  obtaining  joy  through  very  small  things, 
but  through  a  flexible  humor,  through  a  complete 
inexperience  of  the  world  which  makes  him  treated 
by  all  with  a  shade  of  protection,  with  more  love 
than  formal  respect. 

He  complains  jocosely  that  he  is  completely 
gpverned  by  his  wife  and  children,  and  then 
throws  himself  upon  their  judgment  in  a 
constant  indecision  about  e^Ary  detail  of  life. 


"  Shall  I  wear  a  frock  coat  or  evening  dress  ?" 
he  asks  each  member  of  the  family  council. 
They  all  decide  for  the  frock  coat.  "  You 
are  all  mad  !  "  be  cries,  jovially,  and  goes  in 
evening  dress.  When  he  leaves  the  house 
some  one  must  go  after  him  to  see  that  he 
has  his  purse  and  that  there  is  money  in  it, 
else  he  would  find  himself  penniless  on  the 
street  cars.  His  ignorance  in  money  matters 
is  colossal,  and  to  sign  a  check  requires  the 
advice  of  all  the  family.  He  once  went  to 
Russia  to  an  international  medical  conference, 
and  his  journey  was  a  comic  Odyssey.  At 
Vienna  he  lost  his  pocketbook,  with  all  his 
money,  at  the  hotel.  Frantic,  he  rushed  for 
help  to  the  police,  never  once  thinking  to  in- 
form the  hotel  officials  of  his  loss.  The  money 
was  found  by  the  hotel  clerk,  and  the  emi- 
nent traveler  then  proceeded  to  scatter  it 
all  through  his  various  pockets,  valises,  and- 
satchels.  This  was  so  that  he  should  not 
again  lose  all  of  it  at  once,  but  naturally  loose 
bills  constantly  disappeared  under  this  sys- 
tem. In  making  purchases,  it  is  his  usual 
custom  to  open  his  'purse  and  ask  the  mer- 
chant to  take  out  what  is  due  him. 
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When  he  is  in  a  happy  mood,  which  is  nearly  al- 
ways, his  good-humor  is  like  a  child's,  without  a 
flaw,  without  a  cloud,— perfect  I  The  weather  is 
glorious,  the  dinner  is  the,  best  ever  cooked,  the  epi- 
leptic criminals  he  is  studying  in  prison  are  giving 
him  just  the  material  he  needs,  the  American  mag- 
azines send  him  the  most  munificent  checks  ever 
author  received,  and  at  the  theater  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining play  he  ever  saw.  When  he  is  in  a  bad 
hifmor,  he  is  equally  hearty  and  wholesouled.  His 
experiments  and  theories  amount  to  nothing  at  all. 
Italy  does  not  appreciate  him,  his  family  is  hope- 
lessly impractical,  he  himself  is  a  shallow,  ignorant 
charlatan,  etc.,  etc. 

This  extreme  transparency  and  lack  of  re- 
serve, this  yielding  to  the  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, does  not  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  of 
his  personal  relations.  Scientists  who  have 
come  to  revere  him  for  the  profundity  of  his 
thought  and  the  momentous  significance  of 
his  theories  arrive  to  interview  him  and  are 
prodigiously  taken  aback  by  the  exuberance 
of  this  great  white-haired  child,  incapable  of 
concealing  any  fluctuation  of  feeling.  His 
daughter  speaks  indulgently  of  his  embarrass- 
ing and  utter  frankness  of  speech,  so  patently 
without  malice  that  even  his  victims  cannot 
bear  him  a  grudge. 

One  evening  he  wished  his  two  daughters 
to  make  a  call  with  him.  They  demurred, 
but  finally  consented  on  his  promising  to 
make  the  visit  a  short  one.  Arrived  at  the 
house,  he  remarks  with  joyous  buoyancy  to 
his  hostess  :  "  You  can't  imagine  the  trouble 
I  had  making  the  girls  come  with  me.  They 
are  getting  so  afraid  of  being  bored.  But  I 
promised  them  that  we  would  only  stay  long 
enough  to  eat  some  refreshments  and  then  go ! " 

Signor  Lombroso  is  quite  indifferent  to 
formal  academic  honors,  and  an  amusing  in- 
cident is  told  illustrating  this.  He  received, 
one  day,  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had 
been  made  an  honorary  member  of  some 
learned  Russian  scientific  society.  He  tossed 
the  letter  to  one  side,  asking  his  daughter  to 
write  a  perfunctory  note  of  thanks,  and  threw 
the  great  sealed  and  beribboned  diploma  into 
the  waste-basket.  Several  days  later  came 
another  elaborate  diploma,  with  an  apologetic 
letter  saying  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  sending  out  the  diplomas,  that  the  one 
sent  him  belonged  to  another  scientist,  and 
requesting  him  to  return  it.  Consternation 
in  the  Lombroso  family  and  a  mad  search  for 
the  discarded  diploma,  which  was  finally  dis- 
covered in  a  much-crumpled  condition. 

Excessively,  blindly  charitable,  he  gives  alms  to 
every  mendicant,  answers  every  begging  letter,  and 
is  taken  in  by  every  impostor.  He  is  too  good-natured 
to  refuse  any  request,  and  is  reduced  to  the  most 
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childish  subterfuges  to  escape  from  newspaper  re- 
porters who  ask  him  questions  about  the  import  of 
his  work  which  he  does  not  care  to  answer.  He  is 
extremely  simple  in  his  taste,  scarcely  ever  touching 
wine,  to  which  he  prefers  lemonade ;  and  he  has  a 
small-boy  appetite  for  sweets. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  in  this 
familiar  report  of  his  life  is  his  method  of 
work.  He  requires  no  special  desk,  no  famil- 
iar room,  no  quiet  about  him,  no  customary 
pen,  in  order  to  produce  those  wonderfully 
profound,  unerringly  logical,  and  often  cruelly 
unanswerable  articles.  They  are  written  any- 
where, anyhow,  at  any  time.  The  only  stim- 
ulant he  craves  is  sunlight,  and  he  follows 
this  from  place  to  place,  now  writing  on  his 
wife's  sewing-table,  now  on  his  son's  desk, 
now  at  the  dining-room  or  kitchen  table.  The 
logical  thread  of  his  reasoning  springs  at 
once  into  being  under  his  pen,  but  the  phras- 
ing, the  turn  of  expression,  is  changed  and 
altered  and  rewritten  many  times.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  singularly  attractive  personality 
that  is  revealed  to  the  reader  by  the  daugh- 
ter's affectionate  bantering  words, — a  man 
oddly  different  from  what  one  would  expect 
from  his  writings,  a  personality  exuberant, 
unrestrained,  kindly,  unworldly,  enthusiastic, 
full  of  faith  in  ideals  and  of  love  for  human- 
ity. And,  strangest  of  all,  a  great  scientist, 
a  profound  thinker,  an  intelligent  dweller  in 
this  disillusioned  twentieth  century.  ~*ho  at 
sixty  is  a  happy  man. 
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WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH  THE    PRESS  IN  WAR  TIME? 


INFORMATION  regarding  military  mat- 
ters published  in  ttie  newspapers  has,  in 
wars  of  modern  times,  very  frequently  exer- 
cised a  most  important  influence  on  results. 
The  control  of  the  newspaper  press  for  the 
national  welfare  in  times  of  war  is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  during  recent  times  by  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  journals  during  Japan's 
war  with  Russia.  Taking  this  as  a  text, 
Herr  Rogalla  von  Bieberstein,  in  an  article 
in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift  (Berlin),  cites  a 
number  of  historical  instances  from  Napo- 
leon's time  to  the  present  in  which  the  course 
of  events  was  plainly  affected  by  information 
obtained  from  the  daily  journals. 

After  the  close  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War 
of  1866,  it  was  learned  that  the  battle  of 
Sadowa  was  decided  upon  by  the  Prussians 
almost  exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  Lon- 
don Times'  report  that  the  Austrians  were  en- 
camped on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Elbe, 
— a  report  which  was  verified  by  a  daring 
reconnoissance. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  EAST. 


Japanese  Officer  (to  press  correspondent):  "Ab- 
jectly we  desire  to  distinguish  honorable  newspaper  man 
by  honorable  badge."— From  Punch  (London). 


Even  in  times  of  peace,  the  military  staff 
and  the  ministry  of  war  of  European  nations 
carefully  follow  the  reports  in  foreign  papers 
regarding  the  armies  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  much  that  is  worth  knowing  is 
thus  learned.  Of  course,  a  certain  discretion 
is  always  maintained  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  one's  own  army  in  times  of  war,  but 
very  frequently  a  good  deal  of  valuable  news 
regarding  the  other  side  can  be  learned  from 
the  press  of  the  belligerents  and  of  the  neu- 
tral world.  In  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
recently,  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  danger 
to  which  a  country  is  exposed  on  the  eve  of  a 
declaration  of  war  and  during  the  first  days 
of  the  conflict  by  the  widespread  publication 
of  news.  During  the  past  two  years  laws 
have  been  put  in  force  regarding  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  even  the  regular  telegraphic 
dispatches  of  journals  have  been  submitted  to 
censorship  in  such  n on  autocratic  countries  as 
England  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  British  House  of 
Lords  already  referred  to,  Lord  Selbourne 
conceded  the  great  importance  of  the  prob-s 
lem,  but  considered  that  the  government  was 
incapable  of  solving  it  without  the  aid  of  the 
newspapers  themselves.  He  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  most  patriotic  journals  might, 
without  realizing  the  danger,  publish  reports 
which  would  jeopardize  the  issue  of  an  entire 
campaign.  He  further  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  if  the  Japanese  admiralty  were  ques- 
tioned regarding  its  naval  operations,  upon 
which  the  whole  outcome  of  the  war  with 
Russia  hinged,  it  would  attribute  Japan's  vic- 
tory to  the  prevention  of  the  circulation  of 
reports  concerning  naval  movements. 

Military  and  naval  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples illustrating  the  wisdom  of  suppressing 
important  military  news.  Nelson,  upon  as- 
suming command  of  the  British  fleet  at  Gi- 
braltar, more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  re- 
quested the  commandant  to  absolutely  forbid 
the  Gibraltar  Gazette  publishing  the  strength 
of  his  armament  or  the  names  and  gun-power 
of  the  vessels  composing  it.  In  the  Peninsu- 
lar War,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  real 
.cause  for  complaint  against  the  English  pa- 
pers, constituting,  as  they  did,  reliable  sources 
of  information  for  Napoleon.  The  French 
Emperor's  own  attitude  toward  the  press  was 
a  very  autocratic  one.  In  February,  1800, 
he  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  newspapers 
to  publish  anything  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  his  sea  or  land  forces. 
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Another  example  of  the  advantage  which  a 
belligerent  may  draw  from  the  journals  of 
neutral  or  hostile  countries  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  siege  of  Sevastopol.  The  Russians 
regarded  it  unnecessary  to  fortify  this  place 
on  the  land  side  until  experts  published  their 
ideas  regarding  the  matter  in  the  foreign  jour- 
nals. The  staff  changed  its  views,  in  conse- 
quence, and  fortifications  were*  erected,  result- 
ing in  operations  which  involved  great  loss  of 
life  and  money. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  the  Northern 
generals  obtained  exact  and  valuable  informa- 
tion through  the  Confederate  papers.  After 
the  fall  of  A  tlanta,  Jefferson  Davis,  speaking 
at  Macon  and  Palmetto,  stated  that  measures 
had  been  taken  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
to  cut  off  Sherman's  supplies  from  the  North, 
and  that,  having  an  army  in  his  front  and  rear, 
in  a  hostile  land,  he  must  soon  be  annihilated. 
These  speeches,  published  in  the  Southern  and 
reproduced  in  the  Northern  press,  soon  reached 
Sherman.  Acting  on  this  information,  and 
in  order  to  keep  his  communications  free,  the 
federal  general  began  his  famous  march 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea. 

During  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  also,  there 
were  striking  examples  of  the  effect  brought 
about  by  newspaper  reports.  The  German 
general  staff  was  indebted  to  the  French  news- 
papers for  much  valuable  information,  not- 
ably concerning  MacMahon's  concentration 
at  Chalons,  his  march  to  Rheims,  and  his 
advance  to  the  Meuse.  A  week  afterward, 
following  out  this  information,  the  route  of 


the  German  army  was  shifted,  and  in  a  few 
days  Napoleon  had  capitulated  at  Sedan. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Cuban  expedition  of  May,  1898, 
was  seriously  menaced  by  the  news  in  the 
American  press  concerning  the  concentration 
at  Tampa.  *  Every  military  movement  was 
reported  in  the  American  newspapers,  and 
the  Spanish  Government  had,  within  two  or 
three  hours,  complete  accounts  of  the  Ameri- 
can preparation  for  war.  • 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the 
strategy  of  a  great  campaign,  or  even  that  of 
any  portion  of  it,  cannot  be  based  upon  for- 
eign newspaper  reports,  but  the  instances 
cited  show  that  in  the  long  past  as  well  as 
during  the  most  recent  times  military  com- 
manders  have  gathered  facts  from  the  daily 
press  which  have  exercised  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  future  operations.  Moreover, 
not  only  do  the  printed  newspapers  them- 
selves supply  information,  but  intercepted 
dispatches,  letters,  and  reports  of  various 
journalists  in  foreign  countries  all  furnish 
news  as  well. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
recent  war  with  Russia,  declares  an  editorial 
in  the  London  Times,  has  not  been  unobserved 
or  neglected  by  the  British  war  department. 
Moreover,  at  a  recent  representative  confer- 
ence of  managers  and  editors  of  London  and 
provincial  newspapers  a  resolution  was  passed 
affirming  the  acceptance  by  the  British  press 
of  the  general  principle  of  governmental 
regulation  during  times  of  national  peril. 


CANCER:    CAN  IT  BE  CURED? 


THE  public  has  grown  weary  of  so-called 
cancer  cures  and  doubly  incredulous 
when  investigators  announce  the  discovery 
of  cancer  microbes.  The  announcement  that 
Dr.  John  Beard,  lecturer  in  comparative  em- 
bryology in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has 
found  a  substance  that  will  cure  cancer  by 
digesting  its  cells  is  likely  to  be  received,  at 
first,  with  considerable  hesitancy.  This  an- 
nouncement is,  however,  definitely  "made  by 
Dr.  C.  "W.  Saleeby  in  the  August  number  of 
McClure's  Jlfagazine.  Dr.  Saleeby 's  article,  it 
is  stated,  has  been  corrected  and  approved  by 
Dr.  Beard  himself. 

THE    CANCEROUS    CELL. 

Cancer  is  known  to"  be  an  extremely  com- 
mon disease,  causing  more  than  one  in  forty 


of  all  deaths.  Statistical  figures  do  not  war- 
rant the  inference  that  the,  frequency  of  can- 
cer is  increasing,  although  many  observers 
believe  that  the  greater  expectation  of  life 
which  now  falls  to  the  members  of  civilized 
communities  implies  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  than  formerly  reach  the  age  at  which 
this  disease  most  commonly  appears.  If  you 
live  long  enough,  according  to  this  general- 
ization, you  will  probably  die  of  cancer. 
Some  superficial  forms  of  cancer  have  been 
found  to  be  controllable  by  radium,  and  some 
by  the  Roentgen  rays,  but,  with  these  excep- 
tions, the  only  known  cure  for  cancer  is  the 
knife.  Authorities  are  agreed  that  cancer  is 
not  the  result  of  an  infection.  The  cells  of  a 
malignant  tumor  are  naturally  native  to  the 
body  which  they  ultimately  destroy.     To  the 
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question,  What  are  the  circumstances  which 
in  a  given  part  of  a  given  individual  cause 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  cells  which 
have  always  been  present  in  him  but  have 
hitherto  been  quiescent?  Dr.  Saleeby  be- 
lieves that  no  certain  answer  can  yet  be  re- 
turned, but  the  encouraging  faot  in  it  all  is 
that,  so  far  as  the  control  of  cancer  is  con- 
cerned, our  ignorance  does  not  matter.  As 
to  the  characters  of  the  cancer  cell  which 
distinguish  it  from  those  of  the  normal  body 
cell,  these  characters  have  long  been  known 
in  a  general  way. 

If  it  be  adequately  nourished  from  without,  the 
cancer  cell  is  capable  of  indefinite  multiplication. 
It  is  of  an  extremely  low  order,  being  incapable 
of  differentiating  itself;  it  cannot  form  tissues; 
the  blood-vessels  within  the  midst  of  a  cancer  have 
grown  into  it  from  without ;  no  cancer  cell  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  anything  but  another  cell  like 
itself.  This  absence  of  any  power  of  differentiation 
distinguishes  the  cancer  cell.  It  is  also  distin- 
guished, curiously  enough,  by  its  low  vitality. 
Though  it  produces  substances  which  enable  it  to 
destroy  every  living  tissue  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  including  even  bone,  yet  it  is  itself  readily 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  deleterious  agencies. 
Cancer  cells  die  in  large  numbers  as  the  results  of 
the  attacks  of  microbes,  thus  giving  rise  to  many  of 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  the  disease  and 
producing  poisons  which  are  absorbed,  causing  the 
chronic  poisoning  of  the  patient. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  cell  or 
cells  from  which  a  cancer  arises  ?  To  this 
question  Dr.  Saleeby  says  that  two  answers 
are  possible.  It  may  be  that  the  cancerous 
cell,  the  parent  of  a  tumor,  was  once  a  normal 
body  cell,  and  that  owing  to  obscure  causes 
it  has  reverted  to  a  lower  type,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Spencerian  law,  genesis  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  power  of  indi- 
vidualism, so  that  the  cell,  having  lost  its  in- 
dividual rank,  has,  gained  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite multiplication  which  is  characteristic  of 
microbes  and  countless  other  lowly  cells.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  parental 
cell  of  the  cancer  was  in  the  beginning  dif- 
ferent from  the  cells  surrounding  it.  Dr. 
Beard  holds  the  latter  of  these  two  views. 
He  believes,  indeed,  that  the  parent  cancer 
cell  has  alwas  been  in  the  body,  but  not  of  it. 

THE    FUNCTION    OF    TRYPSIN. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Saleeby  turns  to  embryol- 
ogy for  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command 
to  cite  the  various  facts  of  embryology  upon 
which  Dr.  Beard's  theory  of  treatment  is  based, 
but  we  may  say,  in  brief,  that  it  depends  upon 


what  is  known  to  embryologists  as  the  alterna- 
tion of  generations.  In  the  case  of  the  skate 
and  the  chick  there  is  found  to  be  an  asexual 
larval  stage  upon  which  the  embryo  proper 
develops.  Dr.  Beard  has  discovered  what  he 
calls  a  "  critical  period,"  which  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disappearance  of  this  transitory 
larval  generation  that  had  hitherto  been  grow- 
ing. The  characteristic  tissue  of  which  this 
structure  is  composed  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  "trophoblast."  Dr.  Beard  appears 
to  have  shown  that  up  to  the  critical  period 
in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  fish,  all  the 
digestive  processes  have  been  dependent  upon 
an  acid  intracellular  digestion  very  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  stomach  of  the 
adult.  The  critical  period  is  determined  by 
the  development  in  the  embryo,  of  a  new 
organ,  called  the  pancreas  (or  sweetbread). 
This  is  the  most  important  organ  of  digestion, 
and  produces  various  ferments,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  known  as  trypsin,  a  sub- 
stance which  acts  only  in  an  alkaline  medium, 
being  thus  contrasted  with  pepsin. 

Dr.  Beard  classifies  cancerous  tissue  as  "  ir- 
responsible trophoblasts."  Dr.  Saleeby  pro 
ceeds  to  set  forth  the  justification  of  this  dic- 
tum as  based  on  our  modern  knowledge  of 
germ-cells  : 

If  we  take  a  special  instance,  such  as  the  smooth 
skate  (Raja  batis),  which  Dr.  Beard  began  to  study 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  we  find,  according  to  him, 
that  an  actual  continuity  of  germ-cells  is  demon- 
strable. When  he  studies  the  very  young  skate — 
and  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  fishes  and  of  the 
chick — he  finds  that  the  germ-cells  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  their  proper  and  characteristic  site  in 
the  body.  He  has  found  them  in  the  head,  the  skin, 
the  gill  region,  the  liver,  the  blood,—"  iu  fine,  there 
is  hardly  a  place  in  the  whole  trunk  or  head  in  which 
such  aberrant  germ-cells  have  not  been  observed." 
He  has  figured  them  again  and  again.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  their  identity  under  the 
microscope.  Where  have  these  aberrant  gerui-cells 
come  from— these  ceils  the  malign  possibilities  of 
which  are  soon  to  be  indicated  ?  The  common  view 
would  be  that  they  had  wandered  from  the  part  of 
the  body  of  the  embryo  which  gives  rise  to  the  germ- 
ceils.  But  to  Dr.  Beard  such  an  assertion  is  non- 
sensical ;  the  germ-cells  are  older  than  the  eiqrbyo. 
They  are  not  products  of  any  part  of  the  body  of  the 
individual ;  they  have  arisen  outside  the  embryo  and 
have  migrated  into  it.  Dr.  Beard  has  proved  that 
this  is  so.  In  the  smallest  embryos  of  the  skate  no 
germ-cells  are  visible.  Later  on,  gernvcelis  appear, 
but  only  #  very  few  of  them  are  found  in  their  char- 
acteristic site  in  the  body.  For  instance,  in  embryos 
20  millimeters  long  50  per  cent,  of  the  germ-cells  are 
misplaced,  while  in  embryos  half  as  long  again  only 
about  80  per  cent,  are  misplaced.  In  the  very 
youngest  embryos,  containing  no  germ-cells,  hosts 
,  of  germ-cells  are  to  be  found  lying  in  the  tissue 
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immediately  outside  the  embryo  and  preparing  to 
enter  it.  In  a  word,  the  germ-cells  precede  the  em- 
bryo and  gradually  wander  into  it  as  it  develops. 
Many  of  the  germ-cells  never  reach  the  proper  posi- 
tion. They  wander  along  what  is  called  the  ger- 
minal path,  bat  may  find  themselves  misplaced  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  Commonly  their  fate  is  to  de- 
generate, but  apparently  they  do  not  always  do  so. 

It  follows  that  the  germ-cells,  not  being  devel- 
oped from  the  embryo,  are  direct  products  of  the 
original  cell  (of  bisexual  origin)  which  gives  rise,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
embryo  itself.  Thus,  the  germ-cells  within  the  em- 
bryo are  its  own  immature  "twin"  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  other  words,  the  embryo  is  the  product 
of  one  of  the  primary  germ-cells,  while  the  remain- 
der come  to  be  regarded,  quite  erroneously,  as  its 
own  sexual  products. 

According  to  Dr.  Beard,  all  malignant  tumors 
are  products  of  aberrant  germ-cells,  so  that  a  death  ' 
from  cancer  is,  so  to  speak,  a  case  of  fratricide,  since 
the  individual  and  the  tumor  which  kills  him  are 
both  derived  alike  from  one  parent  cell.  There  are 
a  host  of  instances  in  the  lower  animals,  if  not  also 
in  man,  of  the  development  of  these  aberrant  germ- 
cells  into  tumors  which  show  distinct  signs  of  the 
attempt  to  produce  a  second  individual. 

Of  these  extraordinary  cases  Dr.  Beard  seems  to 
have  provided  an  explanation.  But  far  more  com- 
monly such  an  aberrant  germ-cell  does  not  give  rise 
to  any  such  tumor,  but  passes  on  to  the  asexual  stage 
or  generation,  producing  the  trophoblastic  tissue  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  In  a  word,  a  cancer 
results  from  the  attempt  of  an  aberrant  germ-cell  to 
continue  its  life-cycle,  the  attempt  having  ended 
merely  in  the  indefinite  production  of  larval,  asex- 
ual, or  trophoblastic  tissue. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  the  conditions  which 
lead  to  the  destruction,  digestion,  and  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  normal  trophoblastic  tissue  that  be- 
gins to  vanish  at  the  "critical  period  "  should  have 
similar  effects  upon  "  irresponsible  trophoblast."  In 
a  word,  trypsin  should  cure  cancer  by  digesting  its 
cells.  The  rest  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  should 
destroy  and  dispose  of  the  products  of  this  digestion. 

ACTUAL    CURES    EFFECTED. 

In  testing  this  hypothesis,  experiments  have 
been  conducted  on  mice,  with  apparently  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  question  is,  Can  tryp- 
sin do  for  man  what  it  has  done  for  mice  ? 
Trial  is"  now  being  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  Dr.  Saleeby 's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  results  warrants  him,  he  'believes,  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  whole  matter.  "If 
the  cases  I  have  seen  be  not  miraculous  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term, — -that  is  to  say, 
due  to  divine  interference  with  natural  law, — 
one  has  no  choice  but  to  speak."  Dr.  Saleeby 
states  that  he  has  personally  watched,  from 
the  first,  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  cancer  in 
an  outlying  district  of  London.     He  says  : 

The  diagnosis  was  beyond  dispute  and  had  been 
independently  confirmed  at  two  hospitals — one  of 
them  world-famous.    The  growth  was  visible  and 


evidently  full  of  vitality.  The  surgeons  had  pro- 
;  nounced  the  case  inoperable,  and  the  patient  was 
evidently  sinking.  Writing  two  days  less  than 
four  weeks  after  the  tentative  and  partial  com- 
mencement of  treatment  by  trypsin,  I  am  able  to 
report  that,  so  far  as  all  the  indications  go  (and  they 
are  abundant),  the  tumor  has  already  been  killed 
outright.  The  patient  is  now  apparently  on  the 
high  road  to  recovery,  though  some  difficulty  has 
yet  to  be  apprehended  by  reason  of  the  poisonous 
action  of  the  disintegration  products  of  the  growth. 
So  far  as  my  small  experience  goes,  this  is  certainly 
the  most  amazing  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Several 
practising  physicians — not  mere  onlookers,  like  my- 
self— have  already  made  similar  reports  to  Dr.  Beard. 
Erroneous  diagnosis,  coincidence,  miracle,  spon- 
taneous death  of  the  tumors,— none  of  these  ex- 
planations is  adequate  in  these  cases,  any  more  than 
in  the  two  mice  of  happy  memory. 

Dr.  Saleeby  mentions  another  case  which 
at  the  time  of  writing  had  been  under  treat- 
ment for  six  weeks,  three  successive  opera- 
tions having  been  performed  by  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  who  declined  to  undertake 
a  fourth.  "In  this  case  it  is  possible  to  say, 
even  at  this  stage,  not  only  that  the  growth 
of  the  tumor  has  been  arrested,  but  that  it  is 
now  dead.  The  patient  is  apparently  making 
a  rapid  recovery,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  a 
few  weeks  more  no  signs  of  the  tumor  will 
be  discoverable." 

As  to  methods  of  treatment,  in  the  present 
tentative-  and  merely  experimental  stage  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  any  one  who  tries  it,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Saleeby,  to  adopt  all  the  possible 
means  of  bringing  the  action  of  this  potent 
ferment  to  bear  upon  the  cancerous  cells.. 
Trypsin  is  now  being  administered  by  the 
mouth,  under  the  skin,  and,  where  possible, 
by  local  application.  Dr.  Saleeby  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  there  be  a  cancer  or 
"  irresponsible  trophoblast "  nourishing  itself 
upon  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  if  this  be 
destroyed  by  trypsin,  the  products  of  its  di- 
gestion must  be  absorbed,  and  must  give  rise 
to  disturbance.  Hence,  very  marked  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  or  auto-intoxication  are 
witnessed  at  first  in  human  patients.  Similar 
symptoms  were  observed  in  Dr.  Beard's  mice, 
being  due,  he  believes,  to  poisoning  by  some 
product,  possibly  an  alcohol,  of  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  the  tumor.  A  healthy  mouse 
similarly  treated  with  trypsin  never  displayed 
any  symptoms.  Hence,  at  present  we  are  told 
that  important  difficulties  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  application  of  the  treatment,  but  if  the 
treatment  does  all  that  is  hoped  for  it  it  will 
shortly  be  applied  in  early  stages,  when  the 
tumor-maes  is  of  inconsiderable  size  and  the 
products  of  its  digestion  negligible. 
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DIVORCE  BY  MUTUAL  CONSENT. 


MEN  of  letters,  says  M.  fimile  Durkheim, 
a  Sorbonne  professor  and  author  of 
the  much-discussed  treatise  entitled  "Sui- 
cide," writing  in  the  Revue  Blent  (Paris), 
*♦  have  made  the  question  of  divorce  by  mu- 
tual consent  a  fashionable  topic."  Legal  men 
and  statesmen  have  taken  up  the  idea,  with 
the  result  that  all  coteries  haVe  now  a  subject 
"  on  which  to  expend  their  surplus  intellec- 
tual energies."  M.  Durkheim  disposes,  at 
the  outset,  of  any  illusion  as  to  his  own  view 
of  divorce  by  stating  that  he  is  opposed  to  it, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  children  born  of  a 
marriage,  but  also  inasmuch  as  the  interests 
of  the  institution  of  matrimony  are  gravely 
menaced  by  admitting  the  principle  of  whole- 
sale divorce.  He  points  out,  too,  that  it  is 
statistically  an  historical  fact  that  divorced 
persons  commit  suicide  much  more  frequent- 
ly,— the  exact  ratio  being  about  four  to  one. — 
than  married  people.  He  quotes  Bertillon, 
the  famous  anthropometrist,  as  having  proved 
by  statistics  that  divorce  varies  in  degree  in 
every  country  in  proportion  to  the  character 
and  mental  stability  of  its  inhabitants.  Mar- 
riage, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  the 
strongest  preventive  of  suicide,  particularly 
when  children  are  born  of  the  union.  This, 
it  is  to  be  gauged  from  statistics,  applies, 
however,  to  men  more  than  to  women,  since 
"  marriage  affects  but  little  the  moral  consti- 
tution of  the  woman/'  a  view  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Weininger,  of  Vienna,  re- 
garding women's  moral  potentiality.  Says 
M.  Durkheim  : 

Marriage  gives    a    man   the    strongest    moral 
standby,  inasmuch  as  it  places  a  wholesome  check 


on  promiscuous  desires  which  are  mentally  and  phys- 
ically so  enfeebliug,  as  well  as  so  destructive  of  the 
moral  fiber.  In  proportion  as  the  marriage  tie  is 
fragile  the  continence  of  married  persons  becomes 
less  reliable.  A  check  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
free  one's  self  with  conventional  ease  is  no  longer  a 
check  that  will  moderate  the  desires,  and,  by  moder. 
ating,  appease  them.  There  is  consequently  little 
need  to  show  that  in  instituting  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  further  facility  would  be  given  to  couples 
who  were  the  victims  of  illicit  desires ;  the  salutary 
check,  in  fine,  would  cease,  more  than  ever,  to  exist. 

The  argument  held  by  advocates  of  divorce 
by  mutual  consent,  that  since  marriage  is  a 
contract  it  ought  to  be  rescindable  at  the 
wish  of  the  contracting  parties,  does  not  ap- 
pear even  prima  facie  plausible  to  M.  Durk- 
heim.    Here  is  his  answer: 

Every  contract  is  susceptible  of  affecting  other 
parties  than  the  principals.  In  the  case  of  mar- 
riage, the  contracting  parties  are  bound  by  ties 
which  are  no  longer  subject  to  their  own  will,  but 
involve  the  interests  of  third  parties.  Marriage 
modifies  the  material  and  moral  economy  of  two 
families,  relationship  of  persons  and  things,  after 
marriage,  entirely  changing.  This  holds  even  where 
no  children  have  been  born, — in  a  secondary  degree, 
however.  As  soon  as  children  are  born,  the  physiog- 
nomy of  marriages  changes  entirely.  Each  parent 
has  become  a  functionary  of  domestic  society  bound 
to  fulfill  a  specific  function ;  neither  can  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  from  the  obligation  because. of  any 
personal  dissatisfaction  accruing.  .  .  .  The  institu- 
tion of  marriage  is  the  best  safeguard  of  the  inter- 
ests of  both  men  and  women,  promoting,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  amount  of  normal  happiness  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  regulation  and  discipline  of  natural 
desires  Is  the  end  of  marriage.  To  permit  promis- 
cuous divorce  is  to  enfeeble  the  principle  on  which 
marriage  is  based,  with  the  result  that  those  who 
benefit  by  it  will  be  the  first  to  suffer. 


IMMUNITY  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  discovery  that 
tuberculosis  is  a  germ  disease,  each  case 
contracted  independently,  and  not  a  heritage 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  in  spite 
of  the  various  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread,  the  disease  continues  to  number 
its  thousands  of  victims  every  year. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Centralblatt fur 
Bakteriologie  (Leipsic),  Dr.  S.  MetalnikofE  dis- 
cusses a  possible  means  of  acquiring  im- 
munity from  consumption  which  he  has 
found  in  some  experiments  made  with  in- 
sects. 


This  particular  family  of  insects  has  won 
renown  chiefly  on  account  of  the  undesirable 
characteristics  of  the  species  included  in  it. 
One  is  the  cranberry  fruit  worm,  another  is 
the  apple-leaf  curler,  another  the  Mediter- 
ranean flour  moth,  and  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
periments in  question  is  known  as  the  bee 
moth,  on  account  of  the  curious  habit  it  has, 
while  in  the  caterpillar  stage  of  development, 
of  burrowing  in  the  honey  of  beehives,  where 
it  frequently  makes  itself  so  obnoxious  that 
the  bees  themselves  withdraw  in  disgust,  ap- 
parently unable  to  cope  with  the  intruder. 
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EXPERIMENTS    WITH    CATERPILLAR8. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  caterpillar  is 
immune  against  the  tuberculosis  of  man,. cat- 
tle, and  birds.  Its  immunity  is  due,  appar- 
ently, to  the  possession  of  a  special  kind  of 
ferment  capable  of  dissolving  the  wax  on 
which  the  caterpillar  feeds,  and  as  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis  contains  40  per  cent,  of  fat,  it 
is  probably  dissolved,  and  so  destroyed,  by 
the  same  ferment. 

To  test  this  theory,  he  examined  caterpil- 
lars that  had  been  infected  witli  tuberculosis, 
and  found  that  the  bacilli  had  disappeared 
and  left  no  trace  except,  possibly,  some  brown 
pigmented  masses  in  the  leucocytes.  He  then 
made  a  preparation  of  wax  similar  in  com- 
position to  the  fatty  constituent  of  the  bacil- 
lus and  injected  the  caterpillars  with  a 
solution  of  it.  Examination  of  the  cater- 
pillars later  on  showed  the  presence  of  very 
large,  multinuclear  plasmodia  which  evidently 
had  resulted  from  the  specific  action  of  the 
wax  on  the  blood  of  the  caterpillar. 

Inside  the  plasmodia  the  .wax  was  found 
in  different  stages  of  disintegration,  and  after 
a  day  or  two  most  of  it  was  dissolved  and 
changed  into  dark-brown,  semi-fluid  masses 
similar  to  those  found  before.  A  few  days 
later  the  pigment  was  taken  up  by  the  peri- 
cardial excretory  cells. 


The  results  showed  that  the  ferment  was 
the  active  principle  in  resisting  tuberculosis, 
being  capable  of  dissolving  the  bacilli,  and 
then  the  question  immediately  arose  as  to 
whether  an  extract  made  from  the  blood  of 
the  caterpillar  could  be  used  to  give  immunity 
against  the  disease. 

RESULTS    ON    GUINEA    PIG8. 

After  some  difficulty  in  making  the  extract, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  satisfactory  prepa- 
ration, which  he  used  in  experiments  upon 
tuberculous  guinea  pigs  to  test  its  power  of 
making  them  immune. 

Of  five  tuberculous  guinea  pigs  treated 
with  the  preparation,  three  died,  but  post  mor- 
tem examination  showed  no  trace  of  the  ba- 
cilli, and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  treatment ; 
the  remaining  two  guinea  pigs  were  living 
nine  months  afterward,  and  showed  no  loss 
of  weight.  Fifteen  others  treated  in  the  same 
way  were  still  living  at  the  time  of  writing, 
several  months  after  being  infected  with  the 
tuberculosis  bacilli. 

The  blood  of  the  caterpillar  has  the  power 
of  destroying  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in 
vitro,  but  loses  its  power  when  heated  for  about 
half  an  hour  to  73°  or  75°  C. ;  lower  temper- 
atures have  no  effect  upon  it,  but  filtering  re- 
duces its  bacteriolytic  power  very  appreciably. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  PRESS. 


IN  our  July  number  we  quoted  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  by  Mr.  Rolio 
Ogden,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  the 
commercialization  of  the  American  newspaper 
press.  Other  aspects  of  this  subject  are  treated 
in  an  interesting  way  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles, 
the  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  a 
paper  which  he  contributes  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  for  July.  At  the  outset  of  his 
article,  Mr.  Bowles  points  out  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  news  service  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican newspapers  has  in  itself  made  them  at 
Inst  politically  independent.  He  shows  that 
a  party  organ  of  the  old-fashioned  type  can- 
not now  be  successfully  maintained.  But,  as 
he  further  shows,  the  political  thralldom  of 
the  press  has  been  succeeded  by  a  commercial 
thralldom  even  more  insidious  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  welfare  of  society.  The  news- 
paper of  to-day,  selling  often,  at  wholesale,  for 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed,  is  dominated  by  the  advertiser.    Yet, 


speaking  broadly,  Mr.  Bowles  contends  that 
the  press  still  stands  for  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  represents  them,  on  the 
whole,  more  efficiently  than  ever  before.  It 
does  this,  not  so  much  by  its  editorial  posi- 
tion or  efficacy  as  by  its  publication  of  news, 
"  its  daily  presentation  of  each  day's  history 
of  the  whole  world, — a  record,  not  merely  of 
events,  but  of  thought,  opinion,  and  discov- 
ery." Even  the  corrupt  and  dependent  press, 
say 8  Mr.  Bowles,  is  compelled  to  publish  the 
news.  It  cannot  hope  to  exist  if  it  fails  to  do 
so.  The  possession  of  news  constitutes  the 
most  effective  weapon  for  the  protection  of 
society,  for  justice  and  truth  flourish  in  the 
light  of  publicity. 

Granted  that  the  day  of  personal  journal- 
ism of  the  old  type  has  passed  away  and  that 
the  character  of  the  newspaper  has  altogether 
changed,  still  Mr.  Bowles  would  maintain  that 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  affect  public  senti- 
ment through  its  news  columns  has  mad*!  it  a 
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greater  power  than  ever.  So  far  from  con- 
ceding that  the  modern  editorial  page  has 
abdicated  its  functions,  Mr.  Bowles  regards 
it  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  news-mak- 
ing mechanism  of  the  press.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  editorial  page  to  "illuminate,  to  sug- 
gest, to  inform,  to  expose,  rather  than  to  per- 
suade or  denounce." 

Summarizing  his  conception  of  the  duties 
of  the  American  journalist,  Mr.  Bowles  says  : 

The  true  policy  for  the  newspaper-maker,  as  in- 
deed for  every  other  manufacturer,  is  to  produce  a 
good  and  attractive  article  by  honest,  open  methods, 
to  harness  brains,  incessant  energy,  human  sym- 
pathy, art,  trained  judgment,  knowledge,  patience 
to  his  honest  purpose,  and  he  may  then  safely  await 
the  issue  in  public  confidence  and  support.  If  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  live  man  to  do  good  work  in  the 
world,  that  responsibility  rests  especially  on  the 
journalist  because  of  his  exceptional  opportunities, 
powers,  and  professions.  He  should  seek  to  make 
his  daily  output  interesting,  individual,  helpful, 


stimulating,  productive  of  better  living  and  saner, 
sounder  thinking  by  his  readers.  If  his  business  is 
in  one  sense  that  of  a  manufacturer,  in  another  and 
higher  and  broader  sense  it  is  like  unto  that  of  the 
learned  professions,  law,  medicine,  the  ministry; 
and  it  should  be  conducted  in  conformity  to  the 
standards  which  are  supposed  to  rule  in  those  call- 
ings. The  journalist  has  one  client,  one  patient,  one 
flock,— that  is  to  say,  the  whole  community ;  and 
nothing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  single-minded 
and  devoted  service  of  that  one  common  interest. 
He  should  beware  of  all  entangling  alliances—po- 
litical, social,  commercial — which  may  limit  or  em- 
barrass such  service.  He  should  let  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  public  office  go  to  other  people.  His 
own  office,  if  properly  administered,  is  more  impor- 
tant and  powerful  than  any  that  his  fellow-citizens 
are  likely  to  confer  upon  him.  The  independent 
newspaper  may  be  and  should  be  the  most  vital  and 
effective  instrument  that  democratic  society  can 
produce  for  its  own  advancement  and  protection ; 
and  its  true  business  welfare,  in  the  long  view,  lies 
in  a  complete,  intelligent,  sympathetic  devotion  to 
public  interests. 


WEALTH  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 


THE  effect  of  wealth  on  college  spirit  is 
the  subject  of  much  questioning  and 
discussion  among  all  who  are  interested  in 
our  colleges  at  the  present  time.  The  parents 
of  college  students,  both  rich  and  poor,  as 
well  as  the  older  alumni  of  many  of  our  best- 
known  institutions,  have  confessed  more  than 
once  to  a  feeling  of  apprehension  as  to  the 
increasing  number  of  rich  students  and  the 
corresponding  rise  in  the  standard  of  college 
living.  Some  of  this  anxiety  may  be  allayed 
in  part  by  the  reassuring  article  which  Presi- 
dent Hadley,  of  Yale,  contributes  to  the 
August  number  of  Harper's.  President  Had- 
ley is  decidedly  optimistic,  and  his  state- 
ments are  sufficiently  positive  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. He  declares  that  the  increasing 
number  of  rich  men's  sons  in  our  colleges 
does  not,  under  existing  circumstances,  con- 
stitute a  serious  danger  either  to  those  boys 
themselves  or  to  the  general  spirit  of  the 
college.  There  is  enough  vitality  in  our  col- 
lege democracy,  and  enough  virtue  in  our  col- 
lege education,  he  says,  to  take  care  of  rich 
and  poor  boys  side  by  side  and  make  both 
classes  into  useful  citizens. 

MORAL   CONDITIONS   BETTER   THAN   FORMERLY. 

The  possible  evils  which  money  would  pro- 
duce in  the  college  President  Hadley  groups 
under  three  heads, — vice,  luxury,  and  the 
creation  of  class  distinctions.     Many  readers 


may  be  surprised  by  President  Hadley's  em- 
phatic denial  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  increase  of  wealth  leads  to  an  increase  of 
vice.  For  this  charge  he  affirms  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  vice  has,  on  the  whole,  diminished  with 
the  increase  of  wealth.  President  Hadley 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  is  true  of 
every  form  of  vice.  There  is,  he  admits, 
somewhat  more  gambling  among  students  to- 
day than  there  was  thirty  years  ago.  But 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  less 
drinking  ;  there  is  more  of  the  general  spirit 
of  self-control  and  responsibility  for  others  ; 
and  there  is,  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  deans.of  our  best  colleges,  a  clear 
improvement  of  general  moral  conditions. 

President  Hadley  classifies  about  two- thirds 
of  the  Yale  undergraduates  as  "positively 
good."  By  this  he  does  not  mean  that  they 
will  always  abstain  from  acts  of  foolishness, 
but  that  they  can  be  counted  on  "to  stand 
fast  against  serious  temptation,  to  come  out 
right  of  themselves,  and  to  be  an  active  influ- 
ence in  helping  those  about  them  to  do  right.11 
Of  the  other  third,  he  thinks  that  only  a 
small  minority  could  be  properly  classed  as 
vicious  ;  but  half  of  that  third  are  weak,  and 
the  other  half  are  selfish  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  not  a  positive  force  for  good  and 
may  readily  become  subject  to  serious  danger 
if  you  give  them  too  much  freedom.     Presi- 
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dent  Hadley  finds  that  there  are  more  selfish 
men  among  the  poor  students,  but  more  weak 
men  among  the  rich  ones,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  evil  and  danger  is  just  about 
as  great  for  one  class  as  for  the  other.  The 
theory  of  the  matter  is  this  :  The  poor  boy  by 
his  poverty  has  been  protected  from  some  of 
the  dangers  which  beset  the  rich  boy,  but  he 
has  by  that  very  fact  been  able  to  look  out  for 
himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  all 
selfish  impulses.  The  rich  boy,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  brought  up  under  conditions 
that  tend  to  make  him  generous  and  free- 
handed. But  these  conditions  have  height- 
ened all  the  dangers  that  arise  from 
thoughtlessness  or  weakness  of  will.  Presi- 
dent Hadley  concludes,  therefore,  that  the 
net  amount  of  strain  upon  the  moral  charac- 
ter is  about  the  same  for  rich  and  poor.  Just 
at  this  point  President  Hadley  makes  another 
somewhat  surprising  statement, — namely,  that 
the  professional  students,  who  have  relatively 
little  money  to  spend,  make  more  serious 
trouble  and  get  into  more  real  wrongdoing 
than  the  undergraduates,  though  the  latter 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend.  In 
short,  poverty  is  no  safeguard  againfet  wrong- 
doing. Temptation  comes  to  every  boy  in 
college,  rich  or  poor,  but  the  inherent  prob- 
ability of  his  standing  or  falling  does  not 
seem  to  be  materially  greater  in  the  one  class 
than  in  the  other. 

LUXURY    AND    ITS   ATTENDANT   DANGERS. 

As  to  the  question  of  luxury,  the  scale  of 
comfort  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  student 
body,  as  President  Hadley  admits,  is  very 
decidedly  above  the  requisite  minimum,  but 
for  some  of  them — especially  among  the 
rich — it  has  passed  the  healthful  maximum. 
While  there  is  undoubtedly  too  much  of  this 
sort  of  luxury,  it  is  a  fair  question  as  to 
whether  it  does  as  much  harm  as  is  generally 
supposed.  The  comforts  on  which  the  mod- 
ern college  boy  insists,  as  President  Hadley 
points  out,  are  light,  air,  and  cleanliness.  All 
of  these  tastes  are  so  healthy,  he  argues,  that 
they  can  do  relatively  little  harm,  even  if  they 
are  carried  to  excess.  For  example,  it  has 
been  found  at  Yale  that  in  constructing  col- 
lege dormitories  shower-baths  are  more  val- 
uable than  all  other  modern  appliances  for 
comfort  put  together.  The  real  danger  from 
luxury  lies  in  the  possible  creation  of  class 
distinction.  Small  minorities  of  rich  students 
may  form  cliques  by  themselves  and  care 
more  for  the  approbation  of  the  fellow-mem- 
bers of  such  cliques  than  for  the  public  opin- 


ion of  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  tendency  in 
this  direction  in  some  of  our  colleges,  but  the 
students  or  the  faculty,  or  both,  have  thus 
far  been  able  to  check  it.  The  very  fact  that 
a  college  society  has  become  a  rich  men's  club 
tends  of  itself  to  degrade  such  a  body  in  the 
student  estimation.  The  graduate  members 
of  the  society  see  the  degradation,  and  stop 
its  progress. 

THE    VALUE    OF    ATHLETICS. 

In  considering  the  influences  at  work  to- 
day in  American  colleges  against  the  forma- 
tion of  class  distinctions,  President  Hadley 
gives  chief  place  to  athletics.  The  following 
paragraph  gives  expression  to  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject : 

Intercollegiate  athletic  contests  have  come  in  for 
so  much  abuse  of  late  years  that  people  tend  to  fix 
their  eyes  upon  their  evil  rather  than  their  good. 
Very  few  of  those  who  have  discussed  the  prohibi- 
tion of  football  or  the  localization  of  other  sports 
realize  what  it  means  to  a  college  to  have  a  dominant 
interest  which  takes  hold  of  the  emotions  of  the 
student  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  class  distinc- 
tions relatively  unimportant.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  successful  athlete  at  the  present  day  is  admired 
more  than  he  deserves  to  be ;  and  it  is,  I  am  afraid, 
true  that  in  admiration  of  his  prowess  public  senti- 
ment tolerates  certain  methods  of  play  which  are 
bad.  But  these  errors  of  judgment  and  these  inci- 
dental evils  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in- 
tercollegiate athletics  make  the  students  get  to- 
gether in  the  old-fashioned  democratic  way,  teach 
them  to  despise  luxury  whenever  it  interferes  with 
efficiency  for  what  they  regard  as  the  common  good, 
and  form  the  most  potent  protection  against  those 
minor  forms  of  self-indulgence  which  are  so  often  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  major  evils. 

NEW    CONDITIONS    TO    BE    MET. 

In  conclusion,  President  Hadley  admits  the 
justice  of  the  old  graduate's  contention  that 
the  democratic  spirit  in  our  colleges  k  sub- 
ject to  more  dangers  to-day  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  but  he  holds  that  the  old  graduate 
is  wrong  in  thinking  that  we  can  legislate 
ourselves  back  to  the  condition  where  every- 
body is  doing  the  same  thing  and  where  no- 
body has  much  money,  when  the  world  out- 
side has  passed  beyond  it.  Further,  the  old 
graduate  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  men 
trained  in  such  a  college  as  he  remembers 
would  be  able,  after  they  graduated,  to  meet 
the  demands  and  the  temptations  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  "  Lycurgus  made  Sparta  into  an 
old-fashioned  college,  with  no  electives  and 
no  money.  How  miserably  the  Spartans 
failed  when  they  were  called  upon  to  do  any- 
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thing  that  made  for  human  progress  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Our  college  graduates  are 
going  out  into  a  world  of  political  life  more 
complex  than  anything  with  which  the  Lace- 
demonians had  to  deal.  It  is  only  by  train- 
ing them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
the  use  of  wealth  in  their  school  days  that 
we  shall  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  greater 
.  problems  which  freedom  and  wealth  are  cre- 


ating throughout  the  country."  President 
Hadley  regards  it  as  one  of  the*  most  hopeful 
signs  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  present 
day  that  the  students, — and  particularly  the 
wealthierstudents, — are  preparing  themselves 
with  open  eyes  for  the  assumption  of  political 
responsibility,  and  that  men  with  money  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  they  hold  that  money  in 
trust  for  the  public. 


A  FRANK  SOUTH  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  MONROE 

DOCTRINE. 


IN  the  Gaceta  Comercial,  of  Lima,  Peru,  we 
find  an  article  on  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  relations  of  Peru  to 
the  United  States,  marked  by  frankness  and 
lack  of  "patriotic  blindness."  Commenting 
on  an  article  sent  the  Gaceta  by  its  corre- 
spondent in  New  York,  the  writer  claims 
that  the  United  States  will  be  actuated  in  any 
quarrel  that  may  arise  in  South  America  only 
by  a  desire  to  secure  the  quickest  possible 
settlement  of  the  matter,  so  that  commerce 
may  be  resumed.  The  New  York  corre- 
spondent writes  that,  while  Uncle  Sam  will 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  regular  war- 
fare, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  guerrilla  fights  and  irregular 
harrying  of  a  conquered  country.  In  the 
case  of  a  war  between  powerful  Chile  and 
weak  Peru,  this  would  mean  that,  while  the 
United  States  Government  would  not  inter- 
fere with  regular  battles,  Peru,  if  conquered, 
would  not  have  to  fear  a  long  and  destructive 
continuance  of  war,  and  probably  Chile  would 
not  be  allowed  to  make  up  the  expenses  of 
the  war  by  means  of  territorial  acquisition. 
A 11  this  theory  so  hopeful  for  Peru  the  Gaceta 
characterizes  as  entirely  unfounded.  The 
only  care  of  the  United  States,  it  contends, 
would  be  for  the  speedy  resumption  of  civil 
law  and  order,  so  that  trade  would  be  unim- 
peded ;  and  if  this  end  could  be  gained  by  an 
open  favoring  of  the  more  powerful  nation  in 
a  complete  absorption  of  the  weaker,  Peru 
would  find  that  Uncle  Sam  had  little  sympa- 
thy with  sentimental  ideas  about  patriotism 
in  another  people. 

What,  then,  can  Peru  do  in  the  face  of  this 
situation?  It  is  foolish  to  believe  that  so 
poor  a  nation  can  make  any  pretense  of  keep- 
ing up  an  adequate  army  and  navy  in  these 
days  of  prodigiously  expensive  armament  and 
continual  change  and  advance  in  the  art  of 
warfare.     So  far  as  cultivating  a  real  friend- 


ship for  the  United  States  goes,  that  is  an  idle 
dream.  On  the  one  side,  the  "  Colossus  of  the 
North  "  (as  the  Gaceta  calls  the  United  States) 
has  no  capacity  for  genuine  friendship  un- 
touched by  desire  for  gain.  President  Roose- 
velt's statement  that  it  is  the  blood  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  still  running  in -American 
veins  that  makes  them  eager  to  help  and 
succor  the  weaker  republic  of  the  south  is 
laughed  at,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  now  specu- 
lators in  Wall  Street,  and  that  they  regulate 
their  lives  according  to  that  ideal. 

PERUVIANS  HAVE  "NO  REAL  SYMPATHY  FOR 
YANKEES." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Peruvians,  like  other 
South  Americans,  have  no  real  sympathy  for 
or  understanding  of  the  Yankees.  There  can 
be  no  talk  on  either  side  of  more  than  a  purely 
interested  friendship.  What  the  Peruvians 
can  do, — and  although  it  is  a  feeble  arm,  it  is 
the  best  they  have, — is  to  make  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  United  States  so 
steady,  profitable,  and  considerable  that  it 
will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  great  repub- 
lic to  protect  the  political  integrity  of  Peru. 
In  addition  to  this,  Peru  should  study  the 
causes  which  have^retarded  the  flow  of  Euro- 
pean immigration  to  her  shores  and  remedy 
them  as  far  as  possible.  With  respectable 
commercial  relations  that  would  be  injured 
by  a  war,  and  with  large  numbers  of  the  sons 
of  stronger  countries  living  on  her  soil,  Peru 
would  be  safe  from  aggression. 

The  article  in  the  Gaceta  closes  with  this 
pessimistic  prediction:  "It  is  probable  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  manipulated  by  the 
North  Americans  to  obtain  the  monopoly  of 
commercial  advantages,  will  some  day  lead 
the  United  States  into  a  war  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world." 
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AN  ACADEMIC  COOPERATIVE  FACTORY. 


IT  is,  indeed,  4ia  unique  industrial  associa- 
tion "  of  which  Mr.  Armitage-Smith  tells 
the  tale  in  the  World's  Work  and  Play.  The 
Carl  Zeiss  Works,  at  Jena,  employ  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including 
twenty  scientific  investigators  and  more  than 
eighty  engineers  and  foremen,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  optical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, microscopes,  telescopes,  photographic 
lenses,  etc. 

The  work  was  founded  in  1846  by  Carl 
Zeiss,  a  mechanical  engineer,  who  tried  to 
substitute  scientific  principle  for  rule-of- 
thumb  methods.  In  1866  he  induced  Ernst 
Abbe,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  physics 
and  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  to 
join  him.  In  1876  Abbe  studied  a  loan  ex- 
hibition of  scientific  apparatus  at  South  Ken- 
sington, and  on  returning  founded,  with  Dr. 
Otto  Schott,  an  expert  in  glass-making,  a  glass 
works.  On  the  death  of  Zeiss,  in  1888,  Pro- 
fessor Abbe  became  sole  proprietor.  Later 
he  renounced  his  own  rights  and  constituted 
a  trust,  to  which  he  ceded  the  property  and 
administration.  The  enterprise  was  hence- 
forth to  be  conducted  for  the  benefit  of — (1) 
all  workers  or  partners  ;  (2)  the  University  of 
Jena  ;  (3)  the  municipality  of  Jena. 

NO   VERY    HIGH    SALARIES. 

The  scheme  took  effect  in  October,  1896. 
A  trustee  is  appointed  by  the  state  to  see  that 
the  statutes  which  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  state  are  carried  out.  It  is  a  cooperative 
concern,  with  university  and  municipality  as 
beneficiaries.     Further  details  are  given  : 

All  the  officials,  scientific,  technical,  and  commer- 
cial, have  fixed  salaries ;  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees are  paid  by  piece-work,  but  with  a  minimum 
wage  computed  on  a  time  basis.  No  official  may  re- 
ceive a  salary  more  than  ten  times  the  average  yearly 
earnings  of  the  worker  of  twenty-four  years  of  age 
and  upward,  and  with  at  least  three  years1  service ; 
as  a  result  of  this  rule  the  highest  salary  as  yet  paid 
amounts  to  £900 ;  the  object  of  this  regulation  was 
to  remove  causes  of-  discontent  arising  from  strong 
contrasts  between  high  and  low  earnings. 

•A  system  of  profit-sharing  forms  part  of  the 
scheme  of  remuneration,  by  which  a  supplementary 
payment  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness is  made  to  all  the  employees,  with  the  exception 
of  members  of  the  board  of  management.  Another 
provision  authorizes  the  payment  of  an  honorarium 
to  employees  of  the  firm  of  any  rank  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  association  has  benefited  pecuniarily 
by  their  special  scientific,  technical,  or  economic  ac- 
tivity. Rewards  are  also  offered  for  practical  sug- 
gestions which  effect  improvements  in  the  works. 


EIGHT-HOUR    DAY,    PBNSION8,    ETC. 

Other  reforms  have  since  been  introduced  : 

In  1891,  by  mutual  consent,  the  working-day  was 
reduced  to  eight  hours,  after  a  year's  experiment, 
from  which  it  was  concluded  that  eight  hours  could 
be  made  as  productive  as  nine,  both  for  the  firm  and 
the  workers ;  overtime  is  not  allowed  except  in 
special  circumstances,  and  enforced  short  time  does 
not  incur  a  deduction  from  wages.  All  workmen 
are  entitled  to  six  days'  annual  holiday,  for  which 
they  receive  a  standard  time- wage. 

A  sick- fund  is  also  provided  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  employees  of  3.2  per  cent,  of 
their  wages,  to  which  the  firm  adds  a  sum 
equal  to  half  the  amount  subscribed.  Sick- 
pay  is  given  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  of  the  wage,  and  a  further 
amount  is  given  for  other  three  months  at  a 
different  rate. 

Pensions  are  provided  by  a  special  reserve  fund 
on  a  scale  depending  upon  length  of  service  and  cer- 
tain other  provisions.  Under  this  scheme  an  em- 
ployee invalided  after  five  years'  service  can  obtain 
a  pension  equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  income  ;  after 
forty  years'  service,  or  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the 
pension  amounts  to  75  per  cent,  of  earnings.  Suit- 
able provision  is  also  made  for  widows  and  orphans. 

A    UNIVERSITY    FUND    OF   $500,000. 

The  university  fund  created  by  the  trust 
is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  scientific 
and  technical  institutions  connected  with  the 
university. 

The  effect  is  to  place  Jena  in  the  first  rank  of 
German  universities  as  regards  scientific  and  tech- 
nical equipment.  No  less  than  £100,000  has  thus 
been  contributed  through  the  "Stiftung"  to  the 
university  by  this  one  local  industrial  association. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  trust. 

One  of  these  is  a  **  People's  Institute,"  free  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jena  and  the  locality,  arranged  and 
equipped  for  intellectual  and  social  purposes  in  a 
most  complete  and  almost  lavish  manner.  It  com- 
prises an  extensive  museum  of  physical  apparatus, 
a  library  which  has  been  described  as  "the  best,  the 
most  modern,  and  the  most  comfortable  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,"  a  pnblic  reading-room,  several  lecture- 
rooms,  and  a  large  public  hall  capable  of  seating 
fourteen  hundred  people,  an  art  gallery,  a  music- 
room,  and  ateliers  for  artists  and  amateur  photog- 
raphers. The  institute  is  maintained  entirely  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  "  Stiftung,"  and  it  is  used  with- 
out distinction  by  all  classes,— professors,  students, 
workmen,  and  laborers  of  every  grade. 

The  management  is  almost  republican. 

The  industrial  works  are  separately  controlled 
under  the  statutes  by  boards  of  managers,  who  are 
selected  from  persons  engaged  in  the  works,  and  who 
receive  no  special  salary  for  their  services. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED   IN  THE   POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES  AND  QUARTERLIES. 


Descriptions  of  Places  and  People. — u  Mid- 
summer fiction  "  all  but  monopolizes  several  of  the 
August  magazines,  but  the  travel  sketch  still  has 
its  place  iu  most  of  them.  The  Century,  as  usual, 
lias  a  good  supply  of  such  articles.  Notable  among 
them  are  '*  Vesuvius  in  Fury,"  by  William  P.  An- 
drews, and  "  A  Mass  on  the  Matterhorn."  Both  of 
these  articles  are  strikingly  illustrated.  The  great 
eruption  of  April,  190ti,  is  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  who  discusses  the  probable  causes  of 
some  of  the  most  distinctive  attendant  phenomena. 
The  celebration  of  mass  on  the  summit  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  which  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
was  thought  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible,  is  an  oc- 
currence so  out  of  the  ordinary  as  to  fully  justify  the 
publication  of  the  Century  article.  After  the  mass 
was  finished,  a  cross  was  erected  on  the  summit,  and 
a  few  mouths  later  an  aluminum  statue  of  the  Virgin 
was  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  a 
precipitous  rock  13,170  feet  high  in  the  range  be- 
tween Courmayeur  and  Chamonis.— Mr.  William  J. 
Henderson  contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Cen- 
tury a  thrilling  account  of  "The  Catching  of  the 
Cod,"  a  story  alive  with  human  interest  and  full  of 
the  adventure  that  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.— 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  furnishes  the  text, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  the  pictures,  of  an  enter- 
taining article  on  the  cathedrals  of  Notre  Dame,  St. 
Denis,  and  St.  fitienne-du-Mont.  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  French  cathedrals  contributed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  to  the  current  volume  of 
the  Century.— Scribner'8  prints  a  series  of  sketches 
in  color,  entitled  "In  Foreign  Streets,"  by  George 
Wright,  with  text  by  Royal  Cortissoz. — A  few  very 
readable  pages,  entitled  "Midsummer in  Bohemia," 
are  contributed  to  Appleton'8  Magazine  by  Christian 
Briuton.  Sketches  of  native  Bohemian  types,  by 
Alfons  Mucha,  accompany  Mr.  Brinton's  text. — In 
LippincotVs  Magazine,  Mr.  Willard  French  under- 
takes to  dispel  certain  "  Current  Misconceptions  of 
the  Philippines."— "The  Charm  of  the  House-Boat" 
is  the  subject  of  an  informing  article  in  Mumcy's  by 
Samuel  Crowther,  Jr.  Mr.  Crowther  describes  the 
successful  English  adaptations  of  boats  to  resi- 
dential purposes,  particularly  the  craft  that  frequent 
the  river  Thames. — Mr.  William  E.  Simmons  has 
discovered  a  fresh  magazine  topic  in  the  ways  of 
anglers  who  pursue  their  pastime  along  the  water- 
fronts of  New  York  City,  and  describes  this  rather 
unlooked-for  phase  of  metropolitan  existence  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine.— "The  Sense  of  Newport" 
is  the  subject  of  the  latest  installment  of  impres- 
sions by  Henry  James.  It  appears  in  the  August 
number  of  Harper's. — "  The  French  Talent  for  Liv- 
ing" is  well  described  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn  in  the 
Smart  Set.  The  Frenchman's  drinking  habits  are 
shown  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  those  that  prevail 
in  the  United  States,  especially  as  regards  treating. 


Nature  and  Nature-Study. — President  David 
Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University,  summa- 
rizes his  observations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  April  18  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine. President  Jordan's  conclusions  are  reassur- 
ing. He  declares  that  no  Californian  loves  Califor- 
nia the  less  for  its  great  earthquakes.  They  come 
only  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  and  the  loss  of  life 
is  "  less  in  proportion  than  the  harvest  of  pneumonia 
from  a  single  Eastern  blizzard."  It  is  easy,  he  says, 
to  build  earthquake-proof  houses.  Outside  of  the 
fall  of  brick  walls,  spires,  cornices,  and  chimneys, 
which  California  must  renounce,  her  earthquakes 
need  do  very  little  mischief. — Scribner's  prints  some 
remarkable  photographs  of  the  mountain  goat,  with 
a  narrative  by  William  T..Hornaday  and  John  M. 
Phillips  relating  how  the  pictures  were  obtained. — 
A  series  of  remarkable  marine  photographs,  by  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  appears  in  the  August  number  of  the 
WorloV8  Work.  The  dariug  exploits  by  which  these 
photographs  were  obtained  are  described  by  Walter 
Adams  Johnson. — "  Plant  Kinship  "  is  the  attractive 
subject  of  an  illustrated  paper  by  Frank  French  in 
Appletorts  Magazine.— A  rather  sensational  theory 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  end  of  the  world  is  to 
come  about  is  set  forth  by  Leonard  Bastiu  in  the 
Grand  Magazine  under  the  title  of  "Homicidal 
Plants."— A  vast  amount  of  information  is  contained 
in  a  brief  paper  in  Harper's  on  "Some  Rare  Ele- 
ments and  Their  Application,"  by  Prof.  Robert  K. 
Duncan.  The  rare  elements  discussed  by  Professor 
Duncan  are  those  which  are  applied  to  the  problem 
of  lighting  our  streets  and  homes.— An  essay  by 
Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  in  the  Atlantic,  gives  the  point 
of  view  of  the  "nature  student"  or  lover  of  na- 
ture as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  laboratory  in- 
vestigator. 

Sociological  Topics.— Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson 
writes  in  Munsetfs  Of  "The  Scandinavians  in  Amer- 
ica." This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  leading  racial  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  There  are  nearly  three 
million  Scandinavians  in  this  country, — more  than 
there  are  in  either  Denmark  or  Norway.  Every 
fourth  family  of  this  northern  race,  as  Mr.  Casson 
points  out,  is  now  living  under  the  American  flag. — 
In  his  second  article  on  the  Japanese  national  spirit, 
in  Everybody's  Magazine,  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Russell  describes  the  fight  for  industrial  supremacy 
between  the  Japanese  Government  itself  and  the 
corporations,  or  "trusts,"  which  have  only  recently 
been  organized  in  that  land.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  government  in  absorb- 
ing the  corporations.— "A  Gas  Tale  of  Two  Citfcs" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Sherman  Morse  in  the 
American  Magazine.  The  two  cities  are  Indian- 
apolis and  New  York.    The  gas  corporation  of  the 
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former  city  conducts  its  business  strictly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  makes  money  by  so  doing. 
Mr.  Morse  gives  the  history  of  this  model  company, 
which  forms  an  effective  contrast  with  the  record  of 
similar  corporations  in  the  metropolis.  —  In  the 
World?*  Work,  Mr.  Leroy  Scott  writes  on  "  Horse 
Racing  and  the  Public,11  showing  that  practically 
every  spectator  of  horse-races  in  this  country  is  a 
bettor  who  attends  because  of  the  betting,  and 
tracing  some  of  the  effects  of  this  gambling  mania 
on  our  American  social  life.— Mr.  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick  continues,  in  McClurc's,  his  story  of  the 
growth  of  American  life-insurance  interests,  de- 
voting special  attention  in  this  installment  to  the 
exploitation  of  the  "  tontine  "  plan  of  insurance  by 
President  Henry  B.  Hyde,  of  the  Equitable.  The 
second  part  of  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Life-Insurance 
Solicitor,"  by  William  McMahon,  which  purports  to 
be  "a  bona  fide  narrative  from  a  veteran's  note- 
book," appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine.— In  the  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
44  A  Chinese  Gentleman  "  writes  amusingly  concern- 
ing American  official  society.— Maxim  Gorki  sum- 
marizes his  impressions  of  the  United  States  under 
the  title  "The  City  of  Mammon,"  in  Applcton's 
Magazine.— A  symposium  on  the  subject  of  4<  The 
Single- Woman's  Problem  "  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  American  Magazine  for  August,  having  been 
called  forth  by  the  article  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  July  number.— Among  the  topics  treated  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly 
(Columbia  University)  are  'Canadians  in  the  United 
States,"  byS.  Morley  Wickett ;  44  The  Legal  Position 
of  Germau  Workmen,"  by  W.  Harbutt  Dawson  ;  and 
44  The  Philippines  and  the  Filipinos,"  by  James  A. 
LeRoy. 

Discussions  of  Education.— Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  contributes  to  Apple  ton' 8  Magazine  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  "The  Trend  in  American  Edu- 
cation," adding  the  weight  of  his  indorsement  to  the 
position  taken  by  President  Hadley  in  the  article 
from  which  we  quote  on  page  242  regarding  the  dem- 
ocratic tendencies  of  American  university  life.— The 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Conference  for  Education 
in  the  South,  last  May,  by  Governor  Folk,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  President  Alderman,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  are  printed  in  the  current  number  of 
the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  (Durham,  N.  C). 
These  addresses  are  full  of  encouragement  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  South's  educational  advance- 
ment.—A  paper  of  peculiar  interest  to  members  of 
college  and  university  faculties  is  contributed  by 
Prof.  W.  P.  Trent  to  the  Sewanee  Review,  under  the 
title  "An  Academic  Sermon." — The  Chautauqau 
movement  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Paul 
M.  Pearson  in  LippincotVs  for  August.- President 
Charles  F.  Thwing  writes  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July  on  *4  College  Students  as  Thinkers." 
President  Thwing  suggests  that  the  acknowledged 
decline  in  the  ability  of  college  men  as  a  class  to 
carry  forward  the  labor  of  thinking  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  methods  of  the  fitting-schools,  which  are 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  power  of  think- 
ing for  the  mere  gaining  of  facts  for  the  passing  of 
examinations.  Athletics  and  the  increased  luxury 
of  academic  life  may  tend  in  the  same  direction. 


Doubtless,  also,  the  elective  system  has  been  sadly 
abused  in  some  instances. 

Religion  and  Theology.— A  remarkable  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  religion  of  the  Samaritans, 
written  by  Jacob,  son  of  Aaron,  High  Priest  of  the 
Samaritans  at  Shechem,  appears  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Bibliothcca  Sacra  (Oberlin,  Ohio). 
The  history  is  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Barton,  D.D.  This  paper  gives  the 
Samaritan's  argument  in  regard  to  the  original 
division  from  the  Jews. — In  the  same  quarterly,  Dr. 
S.  E.  Bishop,  writing  on  the  question  44  Have  We 
Noah's  Log  Book  t "  contends  that  the  history  of  the 
Flood  as  given  in  Genesis  embodies  a  literal  tran- 
script from  an  original  form  of  record  which  the 
commander  of  the  Ark  had  made  of  the  leading  in- 
cidents of  his  voyage.  In  other  words,  Dr.  Bishop 
holds  that  we  possess  an  actual  copy  of  parts  of 
Noah's  log-book,  as  written  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand years  before  Abraham's  day.— In  the  Biblical 
World  (University  of  Chicago)  for  July,  Prof.  E. 
Washington  Hopkins  offers  a  serious  study  of  the 
message  of  Buddhism  to  Christianity,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  August  number  with  an  estimate  of 
Buddhism  and  a  statement  of  its  message  to  Chris- 
tians.—To  the  Catholic  World  for  July  the  Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Healy,  D.D.,  contributes  44A  Study  in 
Early  Christian  Apologetics." 

The  History  of  Our  Own  Times.- The  re- 
markable transformation  now  being  wrought  iu  the 
Chinese  Empire  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  article  in  the 
World's  Work  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  formerly 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking. 
Newspapers  are  being  read  everywhere.  The  gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  pushing  its  railroad  construction 
and  opening  schools  and  post-offices  throughout  the 
empire.  The  anti- foreign  feeling  is  increasing,  al- 
though there  is  no  longer  a  boycott  against  the 
United  States.—44  The  Story  of  Montana"— all  recent 
history— is  to  be  told  in  a  series  of  articles  by  C.  P. 
Connolly  in  McClure'8.  The  first  article  appears  in 
the  August  number  and  describes  the  reign  of  law- 
lessness and  its  overthrow  by  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee. The  next  chapter  will  narrate  the  begin- 
nings of  the  famous  u  copper  war." — In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  44  Nicholas  Worth  "  continues  his  entertain- 
ing u  Autobiography  of  a  Southerner,"  describing 
conditions  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  the 
decades  immediately  following  the  Civil  War. 

Art  Notes.— The  work  of  Emil  Fuchs,  a  young 
Austrian  artist  who,  though  trained  as  a  sculptor, 
has  won  distinction  as  a  portrait  painter  in  London 
and  New  York,  is  the  subject  of  an  appreciation  by 
R.  H.  Titherington  in  Munsey'8  for  August.— In 
Appletorts  Magazine,  Russell  Sturgis  continues  his 
suggestive  comments  on  44  Collecting  :  The  Familiar 
Study  of  Works  of  Fine  Art."— That  excellent  art 
magazine,  Brush  and  Pencil  (Chicago),  gives  in 
its  July  number  several  articles  of  a  semi-popu- 
lar character,  among  which  we  note  particularly 
"Painters*  of  Bavarian  and  Tyrolean  Types,"  by 
Arthur  G.  Byrns;  44  Scotland's  Most  Distinctive 
School  of  Art,"  by  l4  M.  A  B.,"  aud  an  anonymous 
contribution  on  "Posthumous  Glory  and  Profit  in 
Art." 
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Ibsen's  Debt  to  France.— Mr.  William  Archer 
discusses  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London)  for 
July  Ibsen's  craftsmanship,  and  traces  the  influence 
on  his  early  work  of  the  then  dominant  school  of  Eu- 
gene Scribe.  Excepting  his  three  dramas  in  verse, 
Mr.  Archer  traces  the  influence  of  Ibsen's  close  study 
of  some  seventy-five  French  dramas  in  all  his  plays 
from  "  Lady  Inger  "  right  down  to  "  A  DolFs  House." 
Movement  is,  he  says,  the  secret  of  Isben's  theater, 
as  it  is  of  Scribe's,  but  the  movement  is  spiritual 
instead  of  material.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  "If 
I  were  asked  to  name  the  perfect  model  of  the  well- 
built  play  of  the  French  school,  I  should  not  go 
either  to  Augier  or  Sardou  for  an  example,  but  to 
Isben's  *  Pillars  of  Society.'  In  sy m metrical  solidity 
of  construction,  complexity  combined  with  clearness 
of  mechanism,  it  seems  to  me  incomparable.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  I  should  call  it  by  far  the  least  in- 
teresting of  all  the  works  of  his  maturity." 

The  Progress  of  Occult  Research.— Mr.  A. 

P.  Sinnett's  article  on  this  subject  in  the  National 
Review  (London)  for  July  is  one  that  every  one 
should  read  who  wishes  to  know  why  those  who  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ordinary  "Spiritualists" 
still  regard  occultism,  or  "higher  spiritualism,"  as 
of  sovereign  importance.  We  make  one  extract 
from  it:  "In  reality,  faith  plays  no  part  at  all  in  the 
progress  of  occult  research.  Explanation  from  above 
must  be  found  consonant  with  the  pupil's  reason  or 
he  is  emphatically  discouraged  from  accepting  it. 
The  qualified  pupil  must  verify  its  truth  for  himself 
before  he  is  regarded  as  entitled  to  adopt  it  as  an 
article  of  belief.  Every  detail  of  occult  science 
hangs  together  in  one  stupendous  concatenation. 
As  a  philosophy  of  life  occult  teaching  is  the  most 
coherent  and  logical  system  by  which  human  think- 
ing has  ever  been  enlightened.  But  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  embody  in  one  brief  review  a  complete  record 
of  all  that  has  been  accumulated  as  knowledge. by 
the  chemist  and  the  electrician  as  to  set  forth  the 
results  of  occult  research,  even  up  to  the  stage  of  its 
present  achievement." 

French  Common  Sense.— Mr.  Laurence  Jer- 
rold  writes  in  the  Contemporary  Review  (London) 
for  July  on  French  politics  and  the  French  people. 
Iu  France,  he  says,  politics  is  more  of  a  game  than 
in  England.  French  politicians  and  editors  by  no 
means  represent  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  French 
people.  He  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying :  "  The 
French  have  always  been  a  level-headed  nation,  but 
they  have  never  yearned  for  a  quiet  life  so  earnestly 
as  to-day.  They  look,  not  coldly,  but  coolly,  on 
Russia,  awaiting  developments,  for  after  the  origi- 
nal fever  of  friendship  that  now  can  be  the  only 
business-like  attitude.  They  threw  over  M.  Del- 
casse*  because  he  was  suspected  of  adventurousness 
in  his  policy.  They  recovered,  by  an  admirable  re- 
call of  self-possession,  from  the  three  weeks'  scare  of 
war  with  Germany  a  year  ago.  After  mature  and 
at  first  cool  consideration,  they  have  finally  accepted 
the  entente  cordial*,  which  has  been  the  clearest 
sign,  in  international  affairs,  of  the  French  people's 
common-sense  policy."    Paul  Sabatier  discusses  re- 


ligious events  in  France  with  a  dash  of  Protestant 
acerbity.  The  victory  of  the  Bloc  was  the  victory 
of  the  principle  of  solidarity,  which  is  the  essence  of 
French  Catholicism.  He  bears  witness  to  a  deeper 
interest,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  in  religion,  and 
jubilates  over  the  enlightenment  of  the  younger 
priests. 

A  New  Ger mania  in  South  America.— Maj.- 
Geu.  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,  writing  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (London)  for  July  on  German  trade 
in  South  America,  reports:  "Brazil  is  gradually 
and  systematically  being  brought  under  German  in- 
fluence. It  will  never  be  under  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  a  new  Germania,  free  and  unfettered  to 
advance  as  an  independent  nation,  will  in  due  time 
be  established  in  South  America,  and  in  a  way  with 
which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  cannot  interfere,  and  be- 
fore long  this  new  Germania  will  be  in  a  position  to 
defy  such,  even  if  a  serious  attempt  were  made  to 
enforce  it" 

The  Secret  of  German  Success.— Dr.  Louis 
Elkind,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  (London)  for 
July,  finds  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Germany 
to  be  real,  and  not  merely  apparent.  As  causes  of 
her  unexampled  development  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly put  patriotism  first ;  next,  education.  The 
pains  taken  to  master  foreign  languages  has,  he  con- 
siders, contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  German 
prosperity.  German  thoroughness  is  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  the  cause  of  the  present  abound- 
ing prosperity.  To-day,  he  says,  Germany  is  the 
third  greatest  commercial  power  in  the  world,  press- 
ing closely  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

The    Distribution    of   French   Wealth.— 

France  has  always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
sound  country  financially.  The  long  French  stock- 
ing and  the  economy  of  the  people  are  proverbial, 
and  the  financial  genius  of  the  nation  has  been 
strikingly  shown  on  many  occasions.  But  how  is 
this  wealth  distributed  t  Who  are  the  owners  of  the 
metal  that  paid  the  Prussian  war  indemnity  and 
fattened  Mme.  Humbert  ?  These  questions  are  con- 
sidered by  Vicomte  d'Avenel  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  This  writer  says  that  the 
total  wealth  of  France  is  forty-seven  billion  dollars. 
Of  this  amount,  fourteen  billion  is  agricultural  land, 
eleven  billion  city  property,  and  about  twenty-two 
billion  personal  property.  Of  this  amount,  only 
thirty-five  billion,  however,  is  subjected  to  the  in- 
heritance tax,  and  it  is  upon  the  official  returns  of 
this  tax  that  the  author  bases  his  conclusions. 
After  comparing  the  latest  returns  with  those  of 
past  years,  M.  d'Avenel  concludes  that  since  the 
birth  of  the  third  republic  the  wealth  of  France  has 
at  least  doubled,  and  that  this  increase  has  been  due 
essentially  to  the  development  of  modern  technical  # 
science,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  initiative  which 
that  science  has  created.  "  Likewise,  compared  with 
the  past,  modern  wealth  is  socialized ;  the  people 
have  a  far  greater  share  in  the  goods  of  this  world 
than  was  the  case  formerly."    But  how  is  modern 
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wealth  in  France  distributed?  Summarizing  M. 
d'Avenel's  long  discussion,  we  find  that  one-third  of 
the  total  adult  population  of  France  dies  without 
any  estate  whatever.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
may  be  divided,— first,  into  4*000,000  citizens  who 
have  a  total  wealth  of  $900,000,000,  or  $50  per  head  ; 
3,500,000  citizens  with  a  total  wealth  of  $900,000,000, 
or  $250  per  head;  8,500,000  persons  with  a  total 
wealth  of  $8,400,000,000,  or  $9T0  per  head.  These  three 
groups,  forming  85  per  cent,  of  the  moneyed  popula- 
tion, have  thus  only  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth. 
The  next  class  is  composed  of  1,473,000  individuals 
who  possess,  in  total,  $6,200,000,000,  or  $4,200  per 
head ;  in  the  next  grade  we  find  155,700  families 
with  $4,810,000,000 ;.  and  then  we  come  to  42,000 
families  with  a  combined  wealth  of  $8,400,000,000. 
The  last  three  of  the  above  groups  have  42  per  cent, 
of  the  national  wealth,  although  they  form  only  14 
per  cent,  of  the  capitalist  class.  And  if  we  take  the 
entire  six  groups  we  find  that  they  total  9%  per 
cent,  of  the  French  capitalist  class,  with  but  55  per 
cent,  of  the  national  wealth.  The  remaining  wealth 
is  owned  by  95,000  families,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the 
capitalist  class,  with  $15,700,000,000.  But  here  the 
division  is  also  very  unequal,  since  for  54,000  of  these 
families  the  total  wealth  is  $3,900,000,000,  while  for 
1,045  the  total  is  $2,800,000,000,  or  over  $1,000,000  each. 

The  Man  on  the  Cover  of  "  Blackwood's." 
—Who  is  the  grim  old  fellow  looking  out  at  the 
world  from  the  cover  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  t 
Christopher  North,  some  have  guessed ;  Dr.  Maginn, 
other* ;  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  others.  "  The  Founder 
of  the  House"  is  another  guess.  The  opening  paper 
in  Blackwood's  this  month  tells  not  only  who  he  is 
but  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  And  since  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  is  the  writer,  his  good  words  need 
no  bush  from  any  one.  George  Buchanan  "  was  once 
universally  believed  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  letters 
ever  born  in  Scotland,  and  who,  even  though  he  has 
outlived  his  glory,  deserves  all  the  respect  that  can 
be  shown  him  on  this  the  four-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth."  He  was  born  in  1506,  of  a  Scotch 
family,  of  course.  He  was  a  scholar  in  a  time  when 
scholarship  was  rewarded  by  "  toil,  envy,  waut,  the 
patron,  and  the  jail."  He  traveled  much,  and  had 
many  adventures ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think 
that  he  and  Rabelais,  to  whom  Mr.  Whibley  thinks 
he  may  be  likened  more  than  to  any  other  man,  were 
acquainted.  He  wrote  much,  his  best-known  work 
now  being  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin. 
After  his  death,  like  Rabelais,  "  he  passed  into  a 
legend  of  infamy  and  contempt.  He  became  the  hero 
of  a  chapbook,  the  protagonist  in  many  a  foolish 
farce."  Tet "  so  grave  a  scholar  was  he,  so  elegant  a 
poet,  that  he  can  wear  the  fool's  cap  and  jiugle 
the  fool's  bells  in  the  ears  of  the  people  without 
plucking  a  leaf  from  his  crown  of  glory,  without  be- 
smirching by  a  single  blot  the  white  shield  of  his 
fame." 

A  Japanese  View  of  Why  Japan  Defeated 
Russia.— An  interesting  addition  to  the  many  arti- 
cles appearing  in  Western  periodicals  attempting  to 
set  forth  the  causes  of  Japan's  victory  in  her  recent 
war  with  Russia  is  supplied  by  a  Japanese  monthly 
magazine  (the  Shin-Koron  —  TSew  Review— of  To- 
kio).    The  writer,  who  is  a  certain  Professor  Taka- 


kusu,  of  the  Tokio  Imperial  University,  has  recently 
returned  to  Japan  from  a  tour  of  England.  During 
the  war  with  Russia,  Professor  Takaknsu  was  the 
guest  of  Baron  Suyematsu,  the  well-known  Japanese 
diplomat  and  author.  Commenting  on  the  wonder 
expressed  by  individuals  over  Japan's  victory  and 
over  her  other  than  military  triumphs,  this  Japanese 
writer  asks,  "How  is  it  that  the  Japanese  people, 
which  shows  no  decided  superiority  when  examined 
as  individuals,  still  achieves  a  result  that  perhaps  no 
Western  nation  could  have  achieved?"  The  secret, 
according  to  this  Japanese  professor,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  general  education  of  the  Japanese,  nor 
in  their  warlike  record  in  the  past.  The  real  truth 
lies,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  fundamental  organization 
of  the  Japanese  as  a  nation,  and  primarily  in  the  fam- 
ily structure  of  Japanese  society.  "  Our  great  victory 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  family  standard,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  individual  unit,  upon  which  our  nation 
is  based.  In  Western  countries,  society  is  organized 
according  to  the  individualistic  principle,  and  actions 
are  regulated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
To  rear  children  and  educate  them  is  simply  the 
parents1  duty,  and  when  grown  up  Western  stand- 
ards do  not  hold  the  boys  responsible  for  the  support 
and  well-being  of  their  parents.  The  greatest  in- 
equality is  noticeable  among  members  of  the  same 
family.  One  brother  may  be  a  millionaire,  while 
another  starves  in  a  garret.  The  central  idea  of 
Western  civilization  is  the  individual.  This  results 
very  often  in  selfishness,— criminal  selfishness.  It 
is  a  standard  that  would  permit  of  the  sale  of  ships 
to  the  enemies  of  one's  country  or  furnishing  them 
with  provisions  for  the  sake  of  good  business."  With 
the  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family  is  the 
standard,  each  member  being  not  only  compelled  to 
help  his  relatives,  but  willing  to  do  so.  "  The  inter  • 
est  aurl  glory  of  the  family  is  placed  in  the  holiest 
shrine  of  our  consideration.  The  imperial  family 
stands  at  the  head  of  millions  of  other  families,  and 
has  done  so  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dynas- 
ties. All  Japan  is  one  big  family.  Patriotism,  unity, 
secrecy,— all  these  are  nothing  but  the  outcome  of 
this  system  of  ours,  a  system  unique  in  the  world." 

Japanese  University  Methods.— Count  Oku- 
ma  publishes  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Japanese  review  Kyoiku-Kal  which  incidentally 
throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  methods  of  Jap- 
anese university  instruction.  Nothing  less  inde- 
pendent can  well  be  imagined  than  a  state  university 
as  conceived  by  its  Japanese  founders,  and  though 
Count  Okuma  appears  as  the  defender  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  the  need  of  a  drastic  reform  is  appar- 
ent. Says  the  count :  "  In  endeavoring  to  maintain 
a  paramount  influence  over  professors  and  students 
in  the  university  the  government  sought  to  make  of 
instruction  a  political  instrument  to  further  the 
cause  of  enlightenment  and  progress  according  to 
modern  notions.  Evil  arose  under  these  conditions, 
from  the  growth  of  political  parties ;  as  each  party 
succeeded  to  power  a  different  tone  tempered  the 
cource  of  instruction  laid  down,  instruction  becom- 
ing, consequently,  official,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based 
entirely  on  the  subjection  of  the  students'  minds  to 
the  political  principles  prevailing  at  the  moment." 
Count  Okuma  endeavors  to  refute  the  charges  of 
political  abuse  brought  against  the  authorities,  and 
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foreshadows,  at  the  same  time,  important  reforms 
which  are  under  consideration,  by  which  a  greater 
latitude  will  be  given  the  real  university  heads. 
While  he  maintains  that  Japan  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  other  civilized  powers  in  the  matter  of  public 
education,  he  admits  that  contact  with  intellectual 
America  has  rendered  precious  services  to  Japan. 

Public  Education  in  Peru. —The  Qaceta 
Comercial,  of  Lima,  prints  a  pessimistic  editorial 
on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  that 
couutry,  called  out  by  the  recent  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Primary  Instruction  to  the  minister  of 
education.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  decree 
establishing  a  state  normal  school  has  been  of  little 
value,  as  there  are  neither  funds  nor  instructors 
sufficient  to  make  the  course  a  good  one.  Beyond 
that,  the  organization  of  the  system  of  primary  in- 
struction is  faulty,  there  are  no  paid  superintend- 
ents or  inspectors,  and  there  is  little  attempt  at 
uniformity  or  unity  of  programme,  etc.  The  last 
item  in  this  arraignment  is  the  statement  that  the 
material  equipment  of  the  schools  is  lamentably 
inadequate,  the  schoolteachers  receive  miserable 
salaries,  and  the  schools  are  held  in  unhygienic 
buildings,  with  none  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
modern  instruction.  So  much  from  the  report  to 
the  government.  The  editorial  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  entire  trouble  comes  from  quite  inadequate 
funds  for  public  instruction.  Out  of  a  school  popu- 
lation from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  of  351,484, 
only  117,616  are  given  any  education  at  all,  or  only 
38  per  cent.  How,  asks  the  newspaper,  can  Peru 
ever  take  anything  but  a  secondary  part  in  the  con- 
cert of  nations  with  such  a  condition  of  things  t 

An  Italian  Woman-Philanthropist.— From 

a  country  and  a  period  where  one  would  scarcely 
look  for  advanced  femininity  comes  an  account  of 
the  life  of  a  woman  in  public  activity  quite  as  re- 
markable as  any  that  have  been  brought  out  by  our 
modern  times.  The  Nuova  Antologla  publishes  a 
brief  biographical  notice  of  Signora  Laura  Solera- 
Mantegazza,  who  died  in  1873,  before  the  era  of 
44  public  women,"  but  with  a  long  list  of  beneficent 
activities  back  of  her,  known  and  highly  honored  by 
Italians,  usually  so  reluctant  to  grant  merit  to 
women  who  engage  in  public  enterprises.  She  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and 
Garibaldi  expressed  himself  many  times  as  to  the 
great  value  she  had  been  to  the  cause.  At  the  same 
time,  she  engaged  in  various  sociological  works.  In 
1850  she  founded  an  asylum  for  infauts  and  a  mater- 
nity institute.  In  1862  she  organized  the  General 
Association  of  Working-women,  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kiud,  which  is  flourishing  now.  In  1870  she 
began  the  School  for  Women's  Professions,  which 
has  had  so  great  an  influence.  As  a  mother,  as  a 
patriot,  as  a  philanthropist,  no  modern  scientific- 
ally trained  woman  has  surpassed  the  tender  wis- 
dom of  her  life.  Her  grave  is  to  this  day  covered 
with  flowers  by  poor  and  unknown  women  who  feel 
themselves  her  beneficiaries. 

Will  China  Copy  the  Code  Napoleon  ?— In 

a  spirit  of  true  eclecticism,  the  Chinese  imperial 
commission,  now  studying  in  Europe,  has  beeu  pick- 
ing out  what  seemed  to  it  best  and  most  adapt- 


able for  the  welfare  of  China  in  the  legislative  and 
administrative  machinery  of  the  governments  of  the 
white  nations.  The  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  devoted  more  particularly  to  industrial, 
municipal,  and  hygienic  conditions,  the  total  result 
of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  imperial  consider- 
ation in  Peking.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  In- 
dtpendance  Beige  (Brussels)  obtained  an  expression 
of  his  views  from  the  president  of  the  commission, 
who  said :  "  Relatively  little  of  the  governmental 
machinery  that  operates  in  European  countries  could 
ever  be  applicable  to  China,  no  matter  at  what  stage 
of  its  future  development.  We  cannot  impress  it  too 
emphatically  on  other  races  that  the  entire  people  of 
China,  supported  by  the  Intellectuals,  are  deter- 
mined that  China  shall  never  denationalize  herself 
by  adopting  institutions  which  may  undermine 
the  principle  involved  in  the  motto  *  China  for  the 
Chinese/  What  has  left  the  deepest  impression  on 
our  minds  in  Europe  is  the  magnificent  code  of 
laws  which  obtains  in  France,  and  the  beneficence 
of  its  operation.  Its  clearness,  its  precision,  the 
methodical  spirit  that  governed  its  conception,  the 
simplicity  of  its  divisions, — everything  is  of  a  high 
scientific  order.  We  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  in 
a  very  short  time  something  closely  analogous  to  the 
Code  Napoleon  will  be  adopted  in  China.  In  other 
couutries  we  fouud  excellent  codes;  to  us  they 
seemed,  however,  rather  collections  of  laws,  not  at  all 
possessed  of  the  distinctive  advantage  of  the  French 
code — of  generalizing  and  analyzing  at  one  and  the 
same  time." 

Can  Earthquakes  Be  Predicted?— A  writer 
in  the  Revue  Scientljlque  (Paris)  believes  they  can, 
or,  rather,  that  in  the  not  very  far  distant  future 
earthquake  forecasts  will  be  possible.  Two  circum- 
stances simplify  the  subject.  We  are  to  remember, 
first  of  all,  that  earthquakes  of  any  violence  occur 
ouly  in  a  certain  well-defined  area.  In  the  next 
place,  all  the  seismographic  records  of  the  past  ten 
years  indicate — so  far  as  they  have  been  collated — a 
distinct  periodicity  in  the  energy  of  the  terrestrial 
crust.  Dr.  F.  de  Montessus  de  Ballore,  whose  re- 
cently published  work  on  earthquakes  is  rated  very 
highly  by  the  Revue  Sctenttjlque,  confirms  these 
generalizations.  He  thinks  that  earthquakes  will 
in  time  be  predicted  with  the  accuracy  of  astronomy 
in  foretelling  the  transits  of  Venus.  But  it  may 
be  necessary  to  wait  many  years  for  the  requisite 
calculations  and  deductions,  which  will  be  based 
upon  the  interpretations  of  seismograph ical  records. 
Seismologists  here  and  there  think  they  have  the 
key  to  the  riddle  in  the  distribution  and  periodicity 
of  sun-spots.  Sun-spots  vary  in  frequency  and  dis- 
tribution on  the  sun's  surface  in  a  period  averaging 
a  little  more  than  eleven  years.  The  great  vibratious 
which  are  said  to  agitate  the  sun  are  believed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  earth  in  a  node  directly  connected  with 
a  seismic  cycle.  This  seismic  cycle  is  undetermined 
as  yet.  It  remains  for  seismologists  and  astronomers 
to  collate  the  two  sets  of  records  bearing  upon  the 
twin  subjects.  The  result  may  be  a  scientific  method 
of  forecasting  earthquakes. 

The  Wicked  Buttercup.— A  long  article  in 
the  London  Field  is  devoted  to  showing  how  baneful 
and  wholly  objectionable  the  buttercup  really  is. 
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The  writer,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  this  flower 
is  very  plentiful  in  England  during  the  present 
summer,  laments  that  there  is  "  no  known  specific 
method  of  treatment  which  the  farmer  may  adopt 
for  its  suppression."  A  proposal  to  employ  the  ap- 
petite of  turkeys  for  its  suppression  is  discouraged 
by  the  Field  with  the  remark  that  "this  system 
could  only  be  applicable  on  a  limited  scale,  for  if  it 
were  to  become  general  a  great  part  of  the  country 
would  be  devoted  to  the  precarious  pursuit  of  turkey- 
rearing.''  On  the  whole,  however,  is  the  comment 
of  London  Public  Opinion^  in  the  contest  of  farmer 
vs.  buttercup  the  impartial  mind  is  inclined  to  back 
the  buttercup.  "  It  is  obtrusive  and  it  is  a  nuisance, 
— two  qualities  which  always  make  for  survival." 
The  buttercup  belongs  to  a  family  of  rather  dis- 
agreeable plants.  They  are  all  acrid  and  bitter,  and 
some  of  them  worse.  One  of  the  family  produces  a 
juice  which  was  used  to  poison  arrow-points.  An- 
other, rejoicing  in  the  apt  name  of  "  Ranunculus 
sceleratus"  ("the  rascal  ranunculus"),  was,  and 
perhaps  still  is,  used  by  beggars  in  England  to  pro- 
duce blisters  and  superficial  sores  to  excite  the  com- 
passion and  benefactions  of  the  charitable.  "In 
fact,  the  buttercup  is  a  criminal  of  a  criminal  fam- 
ily. But,  as  the  wicked  too  often  are,  it  is  undeni- 
ably prepossessing.  If  it  were  eliminated,  if  our 
meadows  became  the  home  of  nothing  but  virtue 
and  nourishing  grasses,  they  would  be  much  less 
good  to  look  at  than  they  are  now,  spangled  with 
the  golden  flowers  of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  if  the 
wicked  were  all  gone  the  meadows  might  be  a  trifle 
dull.  And  that,  perhaps,  is  an  allegory,  too.  There 
is,  however,  no  cause  for  despondency.  Neither 
from  the  meadows  nor  the  world  are  the  wicked 
likely  to  be  eliminated  just  yet." 

The  Modern  and  Sanitary  Rome.— In  Italia 
Moderna  is  an  illustrated  article  on  the  remodel- 
ing of  Rome.  It  is  characteristic  of  modern  Italian 
tendencies  that  little  heed  is  taken  of  sentimental 
considerations  about  antique  or  medieval  Rome  and 
the  destruction  of  picturesque  or  famous  buildings 
involved  in  the  modernization  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  writer  of  the  article,  Signor  Ruggiero  Bacci, 
speaks  of  new  and  airy  quarters,  of  up-to-date  tene- 
ment-houses accommodating  with  comfort  many 
families,  and  of  costly  new  government  buildings 
with  all  theenthuslasm  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  booming 
capital  of  one  of  our  Western  States.  Indeed,  it  is 
chiefly  with  Rome  as  the  capital  city  of  a  great  mod- 
ern nation  that  he  concerns  himself.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond strong  movement  toward  a  modernization  of 
Rome,  the  first  having  been  checked  midway  by  the 
great  financial  crisis  of  the  years  1880-86.  At  that 
time  construction  was  stopped  short,  and  ruins  of 
half-built  apartment-houses  stood  for  years  side  by 
side  with  ruins  of  Roman  baths  and  temples.  Now, 
however,  building  has  started  up  again,  hastened  by 
the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  population,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  statements  of  the  article  and  the 
photographs  reproduced,  Rome  is  booming  like  a 
prosperous  and  new  Western  town.  Large  public 
buildings  are  being  planned,  and  elaborate  new 
promenades  and  drives ;  but  more  important  than 
these,  and  destined  to  change  more  decidedly  the 
aspect  of  the  city  than  anything  else,  are  the  projects 
to  open  up  new  streets.    Through  the  most  thickly 


populated  parts  of  the  city,  traversed  hitherto  only 
by  the  narrowest  and  most  tortuous  of  medieval 
streets,  are  to  be  cut  broad,  modern,  well-paved 
straight  thoroughfares  giving  easy  communication 
betweeu  quarters  of  the  city  that  have  been  practi- 
cally remote  from  one  another.  An  interesting  epi- 
sode of  the  reconstruction  of  the  famous  Piazza 
Venezia  is  told,  which  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  American  builders  and  architects.  In 
order  to  enlarge  the  piazza,  the  Torlonia  Palace  was 
torn  down  and  the  building  erected  in  its  place  lo- 
cated considerably  back  of  the  original  site.  This 
made  it  face  the  beautiful  Venezia  Palace,  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  new  edifice  should  harmonize  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  older  building.  The  result  is  an  office 
building  fulfilling  all  the  desires  of  modern  business 
men  which  at  the  same  time  carries  out  the  digni- 
fied architectural  atmosphere  of  the  square. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Yellow 
Fever. — Dr.  Reh,  writing  in  the  illustrated  German 
review  Umschau  (Frankfort-on-the-Maiu),  reviews 
a  book  recently  published  (in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage) by  a  German  scientist  in  Brazil.  This  writer, 
Dr.  E.  Goldi,  of  Para,  declares  that  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  different  varieties  of  mosquito  forty- 
nine  belong  to  Europe,  eighty-seven  to  Africa,  ninety- 
four  to  Asia,  thirty-eight  to  Australia,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  to  America.  Only  three  of  these 
varieties  are  in  any  special  way  connected  with  dan- 
gerous, contagious,  or  infectious  diseases.  Dr.  Goldi 
holds  that  ,yellow  fever  is  not  caused  by  bacteria, 
but  by  a  poison  contained  in  the  saliva  of  one  variety 
of  mosquito.  This  variety  bites  only  in  daytime, 
and  with  each  bite  injects  a  certain  small  quantity 
of  poisonous  saliva  that  affects  the  liver  at  once.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  and  ordinary  precautions 
against  contagion  through  this  agency  (destruction 
of  the  eggs,  removal  of  stagnant  water,  protection 
by  screens,  and  so  forth),  Dr.  Goldi  recommends  as 
an  experiment  the  extraction  of  the  poison  from  the 
mosquito's  gland,  to  be  used  as  a  serum.  In  com- 
menting on  this  theory,  Dr.  Reh  declares  himself  in 
favor  of  a  detailed  experiment  along  these  lines. 

One  Curious  Form  of  Spanish  Emigration. 

— In  Nuestro  Tiempo  a  member  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Reforms  writes  of  a  curious  and  little-kuown 
branch  of  emigration  and  points  out  the  dangers  to 
Spaniards  iu  New  York  City,  asking  that  a  society 
for  their  protection  be  formed,  on  the  lines  of  those 
protecting  Italians  and  other  nationalities.  The 
coast  population  of  the  province  of  Galiciahas  fallen 
into  the  way,  when  the  autumn  rains  come  or  when 
work  is  hard  to  obtain,  of  getting  positions  on  the 
various  transatlantic  steamers  which  touch  at  Gaii- 
cian  ports.  As  these  workers  are  supposed  always 
to  return  to  Spain,  they  have  never  been  taken  into 
consideration  when  emigration  has  been  talked  of, 
although  the  actual  number  who  thus  leave  Spain 
is  quite  considerable.  They  did,  indeed,  return  for- 
merly, almost  without  exception,  building  houses 
and  buying  land  with  the  proceeds  of  the  three  or 
four  years'  service ;  but  the  present  article  states  that 
on  landing  in  New  York  they  are  often  drawn  into 
the  net  of  the  padrone  system  and  are  forced  into  an 
exile  only  half  voluntary,  being  used  greatly  in  the 
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sweat-shops  on  account  of  their  industry,  strength, 
and  sobriety.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
well-known  American  principle  of  forcing  immi- 
grants to  American  modes  of  life  and  thought,  and 
remarks  that  such  lingerers  on  American  shores 
soon  become  lost  both  to  their  religion  and  their  na- 
tion. They  also  suffer  greatly  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ments, in  a  life  wholly  unsuited  to  their  tempera-, 
ment.  It  is  urged  that  the  Spanish  Government 
take  some  action  in  the  matter  to  keep  and  protect 
these  hardy  sons  of  the  sea  from  the  grasping  and 
mercenary  Yankees. 

Can  Mount  Everest  Be  Climbed?— A  na- 
ture writer,  Mr.  George  B.  Abraham,  contributes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  an  article  on  "  The  Highest 
Climbs,"  in  which  he  declares  that  it  is  the  vastness 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  inaccessibility  of  even  the 
bases  of  the  highest  peaks  that  makes  their  conquest 
almost  impossible.  Mount  Everest  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Khatmandu,  the  capital  of 
Nepal,  and  this  is  the  nearest  civilized  place  to  its 
base.  Nepal  at  present  is  a  prohibited  province,  and 
therefore  it  is  still  impossible  to  take  barometrical 
and  boiling-point  measurements  of  the  supposed 
loftiest  peak  ou  the  globe.  The  most  accessible  part 
and'  the  best  starting-place  for  mountaineering  is 
Darjiling ;  and  Kangchenjunga,  the  third  highest 
mountain,  is  about  forty-five  miles  distant.  Kabru 
is  the  only  peak  that  has  yet  been  climbed,  and  even 
the  last  fifty  feet  proved  too  much.  This  is  the  high- 
est climb  yet  made,  the  climber,  Mr.  W.  W.  Graham, 
making  the  ascent  with  two  Swiss  guides.  -The 
party  felt  no  discomfort  from  the  rarity  of  the  air 

The  Tercentenary  of  Corneille. — Pierre  Cor- 
neille, the  great  French  dramatist,  was  born  at 
Rouen,  on  June  6,  1606,  and  the  tercentenary  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  is  celebrated  in  several  maga- 
zines. An  interesting  article  on  Corneille  has  been 
contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  by  Hein- 
rich  Morf.  Corneille  is  best  known  by  his  tragi- 
comedy "The  Cid."  The  story  is  based  on  Guillem 
de  Castro's  drama  "  Las  Morcedades  del  Cid  "  (1612),  a 
sort  of  dramatized  biography  of  the  Spanish  national 
hero  Rodrigo,  from  the  day  of  his  knightly  deed  at 
Burgos  to  his  marriage  eighteen  months  later  with 
Chimeue,  or  Jimena,  daughter  of  the  Count  Gormaz, 
whom  he  had  slain  in  combat.  Corneille  cut  out  the 
epic  parts,  and  selected  for  his  subject  the  conflict 
between  love  and  duty  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cid  and 
Chimene,  making  out  of  the  dramatic  biography  of 
a  national  hero  a  drama  of  young  love.  The  play, 
when  it  was  performed  in  January,  1687,  called  forth 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  "  beau  comme  le  Cid  " 
became  a  common  expression.  The  Academy,  how- 
ever, was  very  hostile,  and  a  fierce  dispute  arose, 
but  the  censure  of  the  Academy  had  no  effect  on  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  After  writing  a  number  of 
other  plays,  some  of  which  did  not  meet  with  suc- 
cess, Corneille  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage  for  some 
time,  aud  in  1651  we  find  him  busy  with  a  verse  trans- 


lation of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  the  pa taph rase 
extending  to  over  thirteen  thousand  verses.  In  1059 
his  drama  u  (Edipe  "  appeared,  and  this  was  followed 
by  ten  other  dramas  in  the  next  fifteen  years.  He 
died  in  1684.  Herr  Morf  compares  Corneille  with 
Racine.  Neither  the  scenic  nor  the  psychological 
art  of  Corneille,  he  says,  is  striking.  He  does  not 
belong  to  the  great  poets.  He  is  at  his  best  in  deal- 
ing with  the  heroism  of  fiery  youth,  as  in  the  Cid, 
and  it  is  not  as  a  poet  who  has  created  abiding  pic- 
tures of  men  and  life,  but  as  the  poetical  rhetorician 
of  heroism,  that  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen to-day.  La  Revue,  also,  commemorates  by 
a  short  article,  in  which  M.  Gaston  Vincent  quotes 
an  unpublished  letter  and  poem  which  he  attributes' 
to  Corneille,  while  the  Mercure  de  France  contains 
an  interesting  article  on  Corneille  and  Paris.  The 
scenes  of  several  of  Cor nei lie's  plays  are  laid  at 
Paris,  and  £mile  Magne,  the  writer  of  thi«  article, 
deals  with  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Palais  de 
Justice. 

The   Lot   of  the   French   Miner. —  In  two 

numbers  of  the  Retme  de  Paris,  M.  Francois 
Simiand  treats  of  the  conditiou  of  French  mine 
workers.  Public  indignation,  says  this  writer,  is 
always  vented  against  insufficient  precautions  and 
inhumane  economies  which  have  fatal  results,  but 
public  feeling  takes  on  another  tone  when  the  vic- 
tims are  the  victims  of  their  labor.  The  work  of 
civilization  may  bring  its  risks,  but  every  means 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  those  risks.  We  little 
know  what  a  mine  is  like  aud  what  is  the  life  of  a 
miner,  and  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  workers  in  mines  are  not 
miners  at  all.  Out  of  171,600  workers  in  the  French 
coal  mines  in  1904, 11,000  were  boys  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  9,400  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  and  0,100  were  women  or  girls,  so  that 
only  145,100  were  men  over  eighteen.  The  miner 
has  had  to  work  hard  to  have  fixed  hours  of  labor, 
but  his  wages  seem  to  be  anything  but  stable. 
Every  time  there  is  a  new  settlement  as  to  wages  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  power  against  which,  in  his 
isolation,  he  can  do  nothing.  But  it  is  not  only 
with  reference  to  his  wages  and  the  conditions  of 
his  work  that  he  feels  the  weight  of  a  distant  anony- 
mous power  in  relation  to  which  his  personal  desires 
and  legitimate  independence  as  an  individual  count 
absolutely  for  nothing.  The  miner  population  is 
more  isolated  than  any  other.  The  people  are 
massed  together  in  great  dwellings  in  artificial  cities 
close  to  their  work,  and  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
for  the  miner  to  have  the  feeling  of  being  at  home 
at  the  end  of  the  day  from  the  interference  of  his 
employer.  His  house  belongs  to  the  company,  he 
burns  the  coal  of  the  company,  the  doctor  and  the 
chemist  belong  to  the  company,  his  children  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  company  before  taking 
up  the  work  in.  the  mine,  and  the  women  and  girls 
all  serve  the  company.  Even  the  church  belongs  to 
the  company. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORY. 

THE  Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander,  who  represents  the 
Thirty-sixth  New  York  District  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  has  written  a  political 
history  of  the  State  of  New  York  dowu  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  (Holt).    Mr.  Alexander  has 
succeeded  in  condensing  the  narrative  into  two  vol- 
umes,  and  an- 
nounces   that  he 
hopes  to  complete 
the  work    in    one 
additional  volume, 
bringing  the    his- 
tory down  to  the 
year  1896.   Anyone 
at  alMamiliar  with 
the  history  of  par- 
ty politics  in   the 
Empire  State  will 
appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  arise 
in  the  path  of  the 
historian  who  at- 
tempts to  trace  the 
factional    move- 
ments and  follow 

the  personal  for-  hon.  d.  s.  Alexander. 

tunes  of  individual. 

leaders  from  the  days  of  the  Clintons  to  those  of 
Thurlow  Weed  and  Horace  Greeley.  In  the  ear- 
lier decades  of  the  State's  history  even  more  than  in 
recent  times,  the  political  contests  were  largely  fac- 
tional fights.  Moreover,  the  personal  qualities  of 
individual  leaders  have  always  had  a  determining 
influence  in  New  York's  political  contests.  An  intel- 
ligent survey  of  New  York  politics  must  therefore 
be  to  a  great  extent  biographical.  In  the  main,  Mr. 
Alexander  has  succeeded  well  in  presenting  the  per- 
sonalities that  have  figured  conspicuously  in  New 
York's  history.  He  has  made  a  readable  record  of 
what  may  fairly  be  called  the  most  entertaining 
story  of  State  politics  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Paul  Leland  Haworth,  lecturer  in  history  at 
Columbia  University,  has  written  an  account  of 
"The  Hayes-Tilden  Disputed  Presidential  Election 
of  1876"  (Cleveland:  The  Burrows  Brothers  Com- 
pany). This  is  a  complete  record  of  what  the  writer 
describes  as  "  the  most  remarkable  electoral  contro- 
versy in  the  history  of  popular  government."  The 
book  is  based  upon  the  debates  in  Congress,  the  evi- 
dence gathered  by  various  investigating  committees, 
and  the  proceedings  before  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Haworth  fortifies  practically  every  state- 
ment that  he  makes  by  citations  of  official  docu- 
ments or  other  trustworthy  sources.  His  work  is  a 
convenient  and  valuable  digest  of  a  vast  amount  of 
material  not  heretofore  sifted  for  general  use. 

A  useful  historical  treatise,  entitled  "  Notes  on 
the  History  and  Political  Institutions  of  the  Old 
World"  (Putnams),  has  been  compiled  by  Dr.  Ed- 


ward Preissig,  who  has  had  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  of  history  in  both  Europe  and 
this  country.  The  work  is  provided  with  maps,  aud 
is  helpfully  subdivided  and  indexed. 

One  of  Silver  Burdett's  latest  historical  text-books 
is  "  Essentials  of  United  States  History,"  by  William 
A.  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry,  with  mauy  maps  aud 
illustrations. 

POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

In  the  "American  State"  series  (Century),  Prof. 
John  A.  Fairlie,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  con- 
tributes a  volume  on  "  Local  Government  in  Couu- 
ties,  Towns,  and  Villages."  The  usefulness  of  this 
work  will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
has  attempted  to  find  an  adequate  treatment  of  this 
topic  in  existing  text-books.  Since  the  book  deals, 
in  the  main,  with  local  institutions  of  the  present 
time,  historical  discussion  occupies  a  relatively  small 
share  of  space.  The  author  attempts,  however,  to 
show  the  process  of  development  as  a  continuous 
movement.  In  considering  local  institutions,  Pro- 
fessor Fairlie  regards  the  county  as  essentially  a  simi- 
lar institution  in  nearly  all  the  States.  All  the  va- 
riations between  the  different  States  are  presented 
in  dealing  with  each  of  the  various  county  authori- 
ties. A  geographical  grouping  is  taken  as  a  basis 
for  describing  the  smaller  units  of  local  government. 
Professor  Fairlie  finds,  however,  that  the  Far  West 
may  be  compared  with  the  Southern  States,  so  far 
as  local  government  is  concerned,  more  aptly  than 
with  the  Northeastern  States.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  the  township,  he  says,  has  stopped,— for  the 
present,  at  least, — with  the  arid  plains. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  John  Spargo's  little  book  on 
"  Socialism  "  (Macmillan)  is  to  give  a  summary  and 
interpretation  of  Socialist  principles,  written  frank- 
ly from  the  point  of  view  of  the  convinced  Socialist. 
Mr.  Spargo  offers  no  apology  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him,  but  attempts  merely  to  state  in  popular  lan- 
guage what  social- 
ism  really  means 
and  what  it  does 
not   mean.    In 
short,  the  man  in 
the  street  will  find 
in  this   little  vol- 
ume an  up-to-date 
exposition   of   the 
socialism    that    is 
alive  in  the  world 
to-day. 

Prof.  Stephen 
Leacock's  "Ele- 
ments of  Political 
Science"  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 
is  a  useful  text- 
book of  the  sub- 
john  spa  kg o.  ject,  brought  well 
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up  to  date.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  recent  colo- 
nial expansion  of  European  states,  the  dependencies 
of  the  United  States,  the  origin  and  growth  of  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  United  States,  the  organization  of 
American  political  parties,  government  interference 
on  behalf  of  the  working  class,  and  municipal  con- 
trol, and  devotes  to  each  of  these  subjects  more  at- 
tention than  is  usually  accorded  them  in  elementary 
works  of  this  class.  Pr.  Leacock  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  in  the  McGill  University, 
of  Montreal. 

A  great  amount  of  useful  information  is  con- 
tained in  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson's  volume  on 
"Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation"  (Apple- 
tons).  Mr.  Johnson  gives  a  full  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  govern  the  fixing  of  ocean  freight 
rates,  and  also  discusses  the  cooperation  and  com- 
bination of  ocean  and  rail  carriers.  These  and  other 
topics,  which  are  only  imperfectly  understood  by  the 
average  landsman,  are  presented  by  Mr.  Johnson  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  way. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

Prof.  George  Saiutsbury's  "History  of  English 
Prosody"  (Macmillan)  has  been  issued  in  three  vol- 
umes, the  first  of  which  handles  the  subject  from 
the  origins  of  the  language  to  the  time  of  Spenser. 
Professor  Saintsbury's  position  in  the  world  of  liter- 
ature and  criticism  (he  still  occupies  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh)  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  scholarship 
with  which  this 
work  is  edited.    He 
endeavors  to  show, 
after  an   examina- 
tion of  seven  hun- 
dred years  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  that   in 
literature,  as  in  sci- 
ence, the  rule  comes 
from  the  work  and 
not  the  work  from 
the  rule.  A  glossary 
and  very  useful  ap- 
pendices   complete 
the  volume. 

The  second  in  the 
excellent   series   of 
literary   workman- 
ship manuals,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Prank     authuu  Christopher  benson. 
H.  Vizetelly  (associ- 
ate editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary),  is  entitled 
44  A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English  "  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails),  which  includes  notes  on  colloquialisms  and 
slang  to  be  avoided  in  conversation.     The  first  book 
in  the  series  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 
It  is  entitled  4<The  Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer." 

SCIENTIFIC  DISCUSSIONS. 

Although  the  treatise  on  weights  and  measures, 
by  Dr.  William  Hallock  (Columbia)  and  Mr.  Her- 
bert T.  Wade  (one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia),  is  modestly  entitled  4t  Out- 
lines of  the  Evolution  of  Weights  and  Measures  and 
the  Metric  System  "  (Macmillan),  it  is  really  a  com- 


plete and  exhaustive  discussion— for  the  general 
reader,  at  least— of  the  whole  subject.  An  insight 
is  given  into  the  significance  and  importance  of 
weights  and  measures  to  human  civilization,  and 
ammunition  provided  on  both  sides  in  the  contro- 
versy for  supremacy  between  the  metric  aud  what 
may  be  called  the  English  system. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  discussion  of  a  subject 
of  no  particular  value  is  Mr.  John  Phin's  44  Seven 
Follies  of  Science"  (Van  Nostrand  Company).  This 
is  a  popular  account  of  the  principal  scientific  im- 
possibilities and  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  solve  them,  including  squaring  the  circle,  perpet- 
ual motion,  the  transmutation  of  energy,  the  fixa- 
tion of  mercury,  and  the  elixir  of  life. 

TWO  VOLUMES  OP  ESSAYS. 

Is  there  a  standard  of  absolute  morality  by  which 
a  man's  life  and  conduct  may  be  guided?  In  at- 
tempting an  auswer  to  this  question,  Prof.  Hugo 

MUnsterberg  (Har- 
vard) has  written 
some  remarkably 
clear  and  fascinat- 
ing chapters  under 
the  general  title 
44  Science  and  Ideal- 
ism" (Houghton, 
Mifflin).  Professor 
MUnsterberg  ad- 
mits the  difficulty 
of  laying  down  such 
an  absolute  stand- 
ard, and  yet  his 
reply  is  an  em- 
phatic one,  and  it 
prof,  hugo  mOnsterbero.        niay  be  summed 

up  in  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  little  volume  :  4<  Science  falls  asun- 
der if  we  disbelieve  in  absolute  ideals." 

44 From  a  College  Window"  Mr.  Arthur  Christo- 
pher Benson  has  looked  out  upon  the  great  world  of 
matured  manhood  and  found  many  subjects  other 
than  pure  scholasticism  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of 
philosophic  consideration.  The  book,  whose  title 
we  have  quoted  (Putnams),  is  a  frank  expression 
of  what  the  English  university  man  priz.es  most 
highly  in  life  and  what  he  expects  from  years 
after  his  university  career.  The  interesting  and 
attractive  personality  of  the  author  stands  out  from 
the  discussions,  which  are  clothed  in  the  best  of 
modern  essay  style. 

NEW  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Very  high-class  journalism  is  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie's 
latest  book  (John  Lane),  44The  Maker  of  Modern 
Mexico,  Porfirio  Diaz."  It  partakes  of  the  character 
of  an  inspired  autobiography,  since  it  was  written 
partly  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  president. 
Much  of  the  official  correspondence  and  documents 
connected  with  General  Diaz's  occupancy  of  the 
Mexican  chief  magistracy  were  placed  in  Mrs. 
Tweedie's  hands,  and  the  work  is  full,  clear,  and 
written  in  the  authoress*  well-known  interesting 
style.  If  it  perhaps  partakes  too  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  eulogy,  this  will  be  pardoned  in  view  of  the 
fascinating,  forceful,  and  fine  personality  of  which 
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PRESIDENT  DIAZ,  OF  MEXICO. 

it  treats.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  modern  Mex- 
ico is  contained  in  this  biographical  sketch  of  its 
great  president.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  illus- 
trated. The  whole  career  of  the  chief  figure  of  con- 
temporary Mexico,  who,  in  Mrs.  Tweedie's  opiuion, 
is  the  greatest  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  set 
forth  in  his  parting  words  to  Mrs.  Tweedie  :  "  Yes ; 
write  as  you  will,  but  speak  good  of  my  country." 

The  first  comprehensive  biography  of  John  With- 
erspoon,  the  man  who  Horace  Walpole  declared 
was  responsible  for  the  American  Revolution,  has. 
been  written  by  Mr.  David  Walker  Woods,  Jr.,  and 
published  by  Revell.  Witherspobn  was  probably 
the  most  conspicuous  Scotchman  connected  with  our 
Revolutionary  times.  In  this  volume  his  life  is 
treated  in  four  periods, — the  ecclesiastical  struggle 
in  Scotland,  the  administration  of  Princeton  College, 
the  organization  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  Woods 
is  the  great-grandson  of  his  subject. 

In  the  Dent  series  of  biographies  of  English  Men 
of  Science,  which  the  Duttons  are  importing,  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Thomson  has  just  written  the  volume  on 
Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Thomson  is  regius  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  and 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  biology  and 
physiology. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

Mr.  Henry  Wellington  Wack,  author  of  "The 
Congo  Free  State,"  "  The  Romance  of  Victor  Hugo," 
and  other  volumes,  has  brought  out  what  is  really  a 
high-class  guide-book  to  southern  England,  under 
the  general  title  "In  Thamesland"  (Putnams). 
This  volume,  which  is  illustrated,  is  sub-headed 
"  The  gossiping  record  of  rambles  through  England 
from  the  source  of  the  Thames  to  the  Sea,  with 
casual  studies  of  the  English  people,  their  historic, 
literary,  and  romantic  shrines." 


Edward  Hutton's  "  Cities  of  Spain"  (Macmillan) 
is  the  description  of  a  journey  through  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  illustrated  in  color  by  A.  Wallace  Rim- 
ington.  It  is  sympathetic  and  appreciative  in  tone. 
In  addition  to  the  colored  illustrations,  there  are  a 
number  of  half-tone  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
famous  Spanish  painters. 

Mr.  Will  Irwin's  fine,  graphic  description  of  San 
Francisco,  written  just  after  the  earthquake  and 
fire,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  under 
the  heading  "The  City  That  Was,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  and  sub- 
titled "A  Requiem  of  Old  San  Francisco." 

Mr.  Frederick  Moore  has  published  in  a  book  the 
results  of  his  recent  journalistic  tours  through  the 
Balkans,  made  as  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times.  He  has  called  the  volume  "The  Balkan 
Trail "  (Macmillan).  It  is  illustrated  with  sixty-two 
illustrations,  most  of  them  from  photographs  taken 
by  himself,  and  a  map. 

BOOKS  OP  RELIGIOUS  APPEAL. 

Under  the  title  "Hebrew  Life  and  Thought," 
Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  has  recast  and  com- 
bined several  very  interesting  lectures  on  biblical 
literature  (University  of  Chicago  Press).    In  this 
volume  it  is  Mrs.  Houghton's  purpose,  not  to  give 
forth  original  ideas,  but  "  to  bring  the  more  or  less 
cultured  but  unscientific  Bible  student  into  a  hospi- 
table attitude  toward  the  new  light  that  scholarship 
has  shed  upon  the  sacred  page."    Mrs.  Houghton  re- 
gards as  wholly  unnecessary  the  hostility  and  an- 
tagonism that  have  sometimes  been  aroused  by  at- 
tempting to  state  the  conclusions  of  scholarship  in 
language  imperfectly  understood  by  people  of  gen- 
eral  culture.     Her 
book,  therefore, 
serves  as  a  means  of 
popularizing  scien- 
tific biblical  schol- 
arship. 

A   helpful  man- 
ual for  young  peo- 
ple engaged  in  or- 
ganized church 
work  is  Mr.  Dan  B. 
Brummitt's  uEp- 
worth  League  Meth- 
ods"   (Jenniugs    & 
Graham).    Mr. 
Brummitt  has  been 
for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  or- 
ganized work  of  the 
young  people  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  understands  the  work  and 
needs  of  the  Epworth  League  better  than  perhaps 
any  other  layman.    The  book  is  really  a  digest  of 
miscellaneous  material  which  has  been  accumulated 
through  years  of  experience  in  widely  separated  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

"Beside  the  New -Made  Grave"  (James  H.  West 
&  Co.),  by  F.  H.  Turner,  consists  of  a  series  of  letters 
which  purport  to  have  been  written  between  the 
parent  of  a  recently  deceased  son  and  an  old-time 
friend.  The  underlying  thought  in  the  letters  is  an 
attempted  reconciliation  between  modern  science 
and  Christianity. 


JOHN  WITHER8POON. 
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MR.  CHURCHILL'S  "CONISTON." 
The  American  boss  has  emerged  in  fiction,— not 
the  ward  politician  of  the  great  city,  who  marshals 
his  cohorts  of  foreign-bom  voters  and  supports  him- 
self and  his  following  by  his  mysterious  control  of 
city  contracts  and  the  illimitable  resources  of  "  hon- 
est graft,"  but  the  rural  boss,  whose  power  is  in- 
trenched in  his  State  capital,  whose  Americanism  is 
as  sturdy  as  his  native  force  of  will,  whose  trusty 
retainers  are  the  neighbors  who  have  known  him  all 
his  days,  whose  methods  are  unscrupulous  and 
whose  might  makes  right  in  legislative  warfare,  and 
yet  who  demands  from  us  all  a  certain  modicum  of 
respect.  It  has  served  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  to  give  this  native- American  boss,  whom 
we  all  recognize  as  an  old  acquaintance,  the  name  of 
Jethro  Bass,  and  in  the  novel  "Coniston"  (Macmil- 
lan)  he  presents  him  to  that  section  of  the  American 
reading  public  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  faithful 
and  regular  in  reading  the  "best  sellers"  than  in 
going  to  the  primaries.  The  foundations  of  Jethro's 
boss-ship  were  laid  in  a  New  England  State  far  back 
in  the  Jacksonian  era  of  politics.  The  boss  began 
by  gradually  acquiring  mortgages  on  the  farms  of 
his  neighbors  and  so  gaining  allegiance.  Little  by 
little  the  scope  of  his  influence  widened,  until  the 
State  Legislature  became  little  more  than  a  machine 


to  register  bis  will.  Powerful  railroad  interests 
had  to  make  terms  with  this  silent,  mysterious 
dictator.  The  time  came  when  governors  were 
made  at  his  nod,  when  nothiug  important  could 
be  undertaken  in  the  State  without  bis  consent. 
There  was  something  very  sordid  and  repellent  about 
the  origins  of  this  dictatorship,  but  as  the  story 
moves  on  the  reader  feels  drawn  to  this  speechless, 
crudely  masterful  figure  of  a  man.  Just  as  in  real 
life  we  wonder  at  the  mixture  of  men's  motives  and 
are  baffled,  so  our  analysis  of  Jethro  Bass  comes 
short.  There  was  so  much  good  in  him  that  we  fail 
to  see  why  he  should  have  been  so  discouragingly 
corrupt.  But  he  who  knows  our  politics  root  and 
branch  will  marvel  less  at  what  happened  in  the 
story  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  that 
has  not  its  own  tale  of  ring  rule  and  corporation  "  in- 
fluence." "Coniston,"  in  the  main,  is  deplorably 
true  to  life.  Perhaps  it  will  stimulate  a  healthful 
questioning  of  our  political  soundness.  At  any  rate, 
it  makes  indifference  doubly  discreditable.  But  Mr. 
Churchill  does  not  merely  preach  a  sermon  on  civic 
righteousness.  "Coniston"  is  a  love  story,  and  a 
capital  one,  of  perhaps  a  deeper  motive  than  any  of 
the  earlier  romances  from  Mr.  Churchill's  pen.  All 
in  all,  this  newest  American  novel  ^embodies  its  au- 
thor's strongest  work,-— and  that  is'saying  much. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF    THE   WORLD. 


Mr.  Bruana  ^ne  most  notaDle  political  event 
Remarkable  of  the  season  is  the  home-coming 
P08iti0"  of  the  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  To  some  people,  this  may  seem  the 
result  of  careful  and  astute  management.  To 
others,  it  will  seem  to  be  due  to  inevitable 
tendencies.  The  remarkable  fact  is  that  all 
elements  and  factions  of  the  Democratic  party 
are  now  in  full  agreement  that  Mr.  Bryan  is 
to  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  ac- 
clamation in  1908.  A  personal  triumph  of 
this  kind  is  very  rare  in  American  poli- 
tics. No  public  man  in  our  history  has 
been  as  truly  popular  as  President 
Roosevelt.  Yet  his  nomination  at  Chi- 
cago in  1904  had  been  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  party  leaders  and  professional  politi- 
cians who  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  securing 
delegates  and  controlling  conventions,  that  for 
a  long  time  there  was  very  serious  doubt 
whether  the  j>eople  or  the  bosses  would  con- 
trol the  situation.  In  1896  and  again  in  1900, 
a  great  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
influential  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
not  only  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination,  but 
openly  refused  to  support  him,  and  either  com-» 
mined  themselves  to  an  independent  ticket  or 
else  went  the  whole  length  and  supported  Mc- 
Kinley.  Yet  at  this  time,  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  necessity  for  making  up  their 
minds,  most  of  these  anti-Bryan  leaders  have 
fallen  into  line  and  are  loudly  proclaiming 
their  allegiance  to  the  "  Great  Commoner." 

Wka  He  1*  m  ^  one  were  disposed  to  make  sen- 
c  dldSt* "  sat'on»  or  scandal,  or  mystery  out 
of  any  phase  of  this  universal  rally- 
ing to  the  Bryan  standard,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  multiply  words.  But  common  sense 
supplies  a  very  natural  and  simple  explanation 
of  it  all.  Our  political  history  of  the  last  ten 
years  has  made  Mr.  Bryan  the  logical  and  nec- 
essary candidate  of  the  Democrats  for  1908. 
It  is  nothing  to  his  political  discredit  that  he 


was  beaten  twice  by  Mr.  McKinley.  In  both 
elections  the  odds  were  greatly  against  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  he  made  a  marvelous  campaign. 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  pluck  and  power 
of  those  campaigns  against  McKinley  with  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  campaign  against  Roose- 
velt two  years  ago  to  see  how  a  leader  may 
be  defeated  and  yet  keep  high  personal  pres- 
tige. The  issue  of  1896  was  an  accidental 
one.  The  West  and  South  were  heavily  in 
debt,  and  the  alarming  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver  was  paralyzing  Colorado  and  the  moun- 
tain States.  The  doctrine  that  the  single  gold 
standard  had  wrought  great  mischief  was 
highly  plausible,  under  all  the  circumstances. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  lived  in  Nebraska  in 
that  period, — or,  better  still,  if  he  had  con- 
tinued in  the  ranching  business  on  the  Little 
Missouri, — there  is  a  very  fair  chance  that  he 
would  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  fight  for  free  silver.  Mr. 
McKinley  himself  was  so  uncertain  on  the 
subject  that  very  few  people  were  sure  of  his 
position  until  after  he  had  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
he  was  opposed  in  his  own  national  conven- 
tion, to  the  very  last,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  silver  man. 

The  underlying  fact  is  that  the 
ln     business    world    selects    its    own 

standards  of  value  and  its  own 
mediums  of  exchange.  The  political  world  in 
such  matters  has  to  accommodate  itself  to 
financial  and  economic  facts.  And  there  was 
swiftly  coming  about  a  transition  in  the  con- 
ditions of  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which 
led  the  business  world  to  adhere  to  the  single 
gold  standard.  The  value  to-day  of  the  metal 
in  a  standard  silver  dollar  is  about  50  cents. 
To  have  opened  the  American  mints  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  any 
time  since  the  campaign  of  1896,  would  have 
thrown   gold   out   of   circulation   and   would 
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have  given  us  a  single  silver  standard.  There 
may  have  been  a  time  when  the  gold  standard 
in  this  country  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
the  producing  and  debtor  classes.  But  it 
never  caused  one  tithe  of  the  disaster  and 
injustice  that  would  have  been  wrought  if 
Air.  Bryan  could  have  had  his  way  and  all 
debts  had  been  made  payable  in  silver.  It 
happened  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  fresh,  strong 
figure,  with  a  talent  for  advocacy.  He  had 
served  in  Congress  from  1891  to  1895,  where 
his  specialty  had  been  the  tariff  and  where  he 
had  made  a  fine  reputation  as  a  debater.  Not 
being  reeelected  to  Congress,  he  became  con- 
nected with  a  Democratic  newspaper  in 
Omaha,  and  was  employed  as  a  speaker  in  the 
silver  miners'  propaganda  through  the  West 
and  South.  His  strength  did  not  lie  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  money  question,  but  in  his 
great  ability  as  a  speaker  in  presenting  and  ex- 
pounding the  cause  which  he  had  taken  up. 
It  was  thus  that  he  electrified  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicago  in  1896  with  the  bril- 
liant sort  of  speech  he  had  been  making  for 
some  time  on  the  silver  question  to  audiences 
in  various  States.  And  a  radical  convention, 
full  of  men  of  enthusiasm  and  conviction, 
broke  away  from  the  advice  of  the  professional 
party  leaders  and  the  Eastern  conservatives 
and  named  Bryan  as  its  Presidential  candi- 
date on  a  free-silver  platform. 

It  was  an  honest  convention  and  a 
A8/nain9ooaU    splendid  one,  even  though  its  view 

of  the  money  question  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  Mr.  Bryan  fitly  represented  that 
convention,  and  his  renomination  in  1900 
showed  that  he  was  a  man  with  great  gifts  of 
leadership,  irrespective  of  the  accidental  issue 


THE   RADICAL   AND   CONSERVATIVE    HITCHED. 

William  J.  Bryan  :  ••  The  world  said  I'd  never  do 
it,  but  I  have  them  hitched  together  now."  From 
the  Spokesman's  Review   (Spokane). 


WE   ALL    KNOW    HOW    MR.    BRYAN    FEELS. 

Mr.  Bryan  :  ••  Now,  isn't  that  too  bad!  " 

From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis). 

which  had  obscured  all  other  questions  in 
1896.  In  1900  he  was  again  contending 
against  heavy  odds.  We  had  fought  the  war 
for  the  emancipation  of  Cuba,  and  there 
seemed  many  good  reasons  why  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  should  be  permitted  to  work  out  various 
policies  and  problems  which  had  come  to  the 
front  in  consequence  of  that  war.  Mr.  Bryan 
had  shown  his  approval  in  1898  of  the  policy 
of  the  McKinley  administration^  by  raising  a 
regiment  in  Nebraska  and  becoming  its  col- 
onel. He  opposed  our  policy  of  retaining  con- 
trol of  the  Philippines  and  made  "  Imperial- 
ism," so-called,  the  paramount  issue  of  the 
campaign.  It  was  evident  that  the  American 
people  were  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
holding  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  felt  that 
we  had  certain  responsibilities  there  which  we 
must  face,  and  that  upon  the  whole  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  archipelago  was  to  remain  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  under  the  American  flag.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Bryan  made  opposition  to  the  trusts 
his  second  great  practical  issue,  and  adhered 
firmly  to  his  silver  views  without  giving  them 
much  prominence  in  his  speeches. 


"  Trust  a 
and  the 
Parties. 


The  question  of  the  regulation  of 
great  corporations  has  had  a  much 
more  conspicuous  place  in  our 
politics  since  Mr.  Bryan's  last  campaign  than 
it  had  before.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier 
Democratic  platforms  were  more  emphatic  in 
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"AND  YET  THEY    SAY  EUROPE   DOESN'T   APPROVE  OF    OUR  PRODUCTS.' 
From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


their  statements  of  hostility  to  corporation 
evils  than  were  the  Republican  platforms. 
But  every  one  knows  that  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Chicago  in  1904  was  a 
practical  mandate  by  the  Republicans  to  the 
man  whose  honesty  and  courage  they  believed 
in,  to  go  ahead  with  the  regulation  of  the 
great  railroads  of  the  count rv  and  to  make 
the  trusts  obey  the  laws.  The  nomination 
of  Judge  Parker  by  the  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  so- 
called  conservative  Democrats  of  the  East,  and 
thus  party  positions  were  to  some  extent  re- 
versed for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Repub- 
licans being  the  more  radical.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, to  use  a  current  phrase,  has  "  made 
good  "  most  wonderfully,  and  has  induced  the 
Republican  Congress  in  the  main  to  follow  his 
leadership.  The  country  is  solidly  and  de- 
liberately with  him,  and  the  Democrats  are 
naturally  claiming  that  he  has  been  doing  the 
things  that  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  been  in  power.  The  only  possible  way 
by  which  they  can  convince  the  country  that 
they  mean  what  they  say  is  to  repudiate  the 
sort  of  counsel  that  they  took  in  1904,  when 
they  accepted  a  conservative  candidate  from 


New  York  and  gave  their  opponents  much  of 
of  their  own  natural  fighting  ground. 


Roosevelt, 

Bryan 
and  Hearst. 


If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  not  repeat- 
edly made  it  clear  that  he  would 
not  accept  another  nomination,  the 
Democrats  might  not  now.  be  so  unanimous. 
But  with  Roosevelt  out  of  the  way,  they  hold 
that  the  country's  natural  leader  in  the  con- 
tinuing work  of  curbing  the  corporations  and 
purifying  our  economic  life  must  be  Mr. 
Bryan.  They  have  come  to  this  conclusion 
the  more  readily  and  openly  because  they  are 
greatly  afraid  of  Mr.  Hearst,  and  do  not  like 
to  take  the  chance  of  waiting  another  year 
and  allowing  the  Hearst  movement  a  free 
opportunity  to  develop.  Mr.  Bryan  is  above 
all  else  a  personality.  He  has  faced  audiences 
again  and  again  all  over  the  country.  There 
is  a  very  widespread  feeling  that  Bryan,  like 
Roosevelt,  is  his  own  platform, — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  man  in  his  essential  character  and 
qualities  is  greater  than  the  opinions  he  may 
happen  to  hold  at  a  given  moment  upon  public 
questions.  Next  only  to  Roosevelt,  he  is  the 
best-advertised  and  most  widely  known  of 
living  Americans. 
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MR.    W.   J.    BRYAN  AT  THE   HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
(He  Ib  accompanied  by  M.  Deloncle  and  the  Comtc 
Goblet  d'AlvIella.) 

Mr.  Bryan  is  now  forty-six  years 

oSSrlnaln         °^»  an(*   lt   lS   *air  t0  SUPP0^  tnat 

he  has  a  broader  and  more  tolerant 
mind  than  ten  years  ago.  It  was  the  testi- 
mony of  independent  observers  that  he  was  by- 
far  the  strongest  and  most  impressive  figure  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention  two  years  ago,  where 
he  was  able  to  compel  the  Parker  men  to  ac- 
cept his  revision  of  the  platform.  The  one 
great  fault  of  his  earlier  public  career  was  his 
lack  of  open-mindedness.  He  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  once  and  for  all  upon  all 
possible  questions,  and  he  seemed  unable,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  consider  whether  or  not, 
through  inexperience  and  lack  of  mature  study, 
he  might  not  at  some  point  or  other  have  been 
mistaken.  Where  a  strong  and  able  man  has 
a  long  lifetime  to  expend  in  battling  for  his 
convictions,  it  is  always  to  be  regretted  if  he 
is  so  short-sighted  as  to  form  all  those  con- 
victions that  are  to  serve  for  his  entire  career 


as  if  he  were  snatching  a  bit  of  food  in  a  rail- 
road station.  Yet  all  great  men  cannot  have 
all  great  qualities  in  equal  admixture.  Some 
men  can  think  with  philosophical  sagacity,  yet 
wholly  lack  the  zeal  for  propaganda.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  always  had  a  very  dangerous  love 
for  settling  all  things  by  hastily  reducing  them 
to  the  form  of  a  dictum  of  eternal  and  im- 
mutable application.  The  danger  of  this  habit 
of  mind  is  that  the  coined  phrase  that  ex- 
presses a  policy  may  become  a  sort  of  religion 
to  the  man  who  takes  it  up.  Thus,  Mr. 
Bryan,  after  his  defeat  in  1896,  was  so  sure 
that  his  "  16  to  1  "  money  doctrine  was  at  the 
root  of  all  things,  past,  present,  and  future, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  his  life  as  the 
martyr  of  a  lost  cause.  Later  on,  he  showed 
the  same  tendency  in  his  theoretical  attitude 
toward  what  he  called  "  imperialism,"  and  not 
less  so  in  his  attitude,  which  was  purely  argu- 
mentative, toward  "  trusts."  It  was  not  his 
method  to  study  things  in  the  concrete  and 
reach  conclusions  about  imperialism  or  trusts 
through  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  facts 
and  conditions,  but  it  was  his  method,  on  the 
contrary,  to  proceed  along  abstract  lines,  build- 
ing up  syllogisms  like  the  logicians  and  sophists 
of  old.  But  although  this  doctrinaire  ten- 
dency has  always  been  so  strong  in  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  corrective  has  to  a  great  extent  been  sup- 
plied by  his  wholesome  contact  with  practical 
American  life ;  and  with  a  man  of  his  character 
and  traits,  the  abstract  point  of  view  is  much 
more  likely  to  show  itself  in  speeches  than  in 
actions.  .In  an  executive  office  like  the  Presi- 
dency, Bryan  would  probably  be  almost  as 
free  from  a  reckless  desire  to  test  untried  theo- 
ries and  to  make  startling  innovations  as 
Cleveland,  McKinley,  or  Roosevelt.  He  talks 
always  as  in  a  vacuum,  like  a  pure  theorist; 
but  he  would  probably  act  in  a  given  case  like 
a  prudent  and  thrifty  citizen,  with  hard  sense. 
As  a  candidate,  he  has  the  great  advantage  in 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion  of  being 
legarded  as  wholly  free  from  corporation  in- 
fluences, and  he  is  as  strong  with  the  "  plain 
people  "  as  ever  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
business  men  consider  the  money  question  set- 
tled beyond  doubt,  and  do  not  expect  a  Bryan 
administration  to  upset  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  They  know  Mr.  Bryan  and  can 
make  their  calculations  accordingly. 

But  they  do  not  know  anything  at 
AMr*Heant    *^  about  wn*t  Mr.  Hearst  might 

do  if  he  were  President.  They 
know  that  he  made  his  appearance  as  a  nation- 
al candidate  in  1904  merely  as  preliminary  to 
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more  serious  plans  for  1908.  They  know  that 
he  just  missed  being  elected  mayor  of  New 
York  City  last  fall,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  chosen  by  a  large  majority  if  conservative 
Republicans  had  not  voted  for  McClellan  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  Hearst  out. 
They  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  Hearst 
boom  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  and 
have  seen  its  steady  growth  until  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  last  month  seemed  to  be  well 
within  his  grasp.  It  was  felt  among  Demo- 
cratic politicians  that  if  Hearst  were  elected 
governor  of  New  York  in  November  next,  he 
would  be  on  the  high  road  to  victory  in  the 
national  Democratic  convention  of  1908.  But 
to  Democratic  politicians,  as  well  as  to  the 
country  at  large,  the  name  of  William  R. 
Hearst  stands  for  a  movement,  rather  than  for 
a  personality.  Every  one  knows  where  Mr. 
Bryan  is,  what  he  is  like,  and  what  he  is 
doing.  But  the  average  intelligent  newspaper 
reader  never  knows  whether  Mr.  Hearst  is  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  London, 
or  Paris.  He  has  never  by  any  chance  seen 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  he  does  not  know  any  one 
who  has  ever  met  that  gentleman.  He  is  told 
that  the  Hearst  movement  is  run  by  a  sort  of 
journalistic  syndicate,  which  puts  forth  declar- 
ations that   Mr.  Hearst  has  not  written  and 


MR.  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN  (ON  THE  LEFT)   WITH  COUNT 

APPONYI    AND    BARON    d'eSTOURNELLES 

DE   CONSTANT. 


Copyright,  190b,  by  7.  E.  Purdy  &»  Co.,  Boston. 

HON.    WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST. 

has  perhaps  never  seen  or  read.  There  is 
much  vague  disparagement  of  Mr.  Hearst 
from  every  standpoint ;  and  this  will  probably 
continue  until  Mr.  Hearst  comes  out  in  the 
open  and  allows  everybody  to  see  him  and  hear 
him.  Many  leaders,  not  merely  of  the  con- 
servative wing  alone,  but  also  of  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  are  thus  afraid 
of  the  Hearst  movement,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  man  and  are  not  willing  to  take  the 
risk  of  following  his  leadership.  The  one 
plain  escape  before  them  lay  in  coming  out 
promptly  and  strongly  for  Bryan,  and  they 
have  done  it  with  such  unanimity  that  if  the 
convention  were  to  be  held  this  month,  it  is 
not  likely  that  a  single  delegate  would  raise  a 
dissenting  voice.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  has 
joined  heartily  in  the  Bryan  chorus. 

The  arrangements  for  Mr.  Bryan's 
faHett*™.    reception  at  New  York  on  August 

30  were  on  a  national  scale.  Demo- 
cratic State  organizations  throughout  the 
country  had  passed  resolutions  welcoming  Mr. 
Bryan  home  and  had  declared  themselves  for 
his  nomination  in  1908.  Leading  members  of 
the  party  to  the  number  of  about  one  thou- 
sand were  invited  to  platform  seats  in  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  where 
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was  to  make  his  great  speech,  and  the  railroads 
had  all  offered  special  excursion  rates  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  faithful,  who  were 
coming  by  whole  trainloads  to  pay  homage  to 
their  accepted  leader.  Incidentally,  it  was 
expected  that  this  great  show  of  Democratic 
unity  would  put  a  good  deal  of  life  into  the 
Congressional  and  State  campaigns  of  the 
present  season.  Mr.  Bryan  is  booked  for 
speeches  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities,  besides  those  that  he  is  to  give  in  his 
own  State.  He  is  to  lend  inspiration  to  this 
year's  campaign,  and  then,  with  his  nomina- 
tion all  safe  and  unquestioned,  he  will  just 
have  to  wait  and  make  plans  for  a  campaign 
that  cannot  be  fought  until  190S. 

This  is  a  very  trying  position  in 

&B?a$S*.  Yhich.  t0   plj^  .a   liy*>   ?}&>?ou* 
American  politician.     In  England 

the  party  leader  out  of  power  sits  on  the  front 
opposition  bench  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  fights  merrily  as  he  goes  along,  waiting 
for  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum  that 
will  put  his  party  into  power  again.  But 
there  is  nothing  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  do  except 
to  retire  to  his  farm  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or 
else  to  resume  his  travels.  When  he  first 
went  abroad,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  27th  of  last  September,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  include  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  his  itinerary.  But  his  plans  were  changed, 
and  it  is  understood  that  after  the  election  this 
fall  he  will  visit  the  antipodes  and  make  a 
study  of  the  progressive  English-speaking  com- 
munities, whose  economic  and  political  life  has 
such  a  fascination  for  radical  statesmen  every- 
where. From  all  points  of  view,  this  is  a  very 
wise  plan.  If  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  more  experience  and 
knowledge  he  acquires,  the  better  able  he  will 
be  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 

No  man  traveling  as  he  has  done 
YmraAbralut.  during  the  past  year  could  make 

a  profound  study  of  politics  or  con- 
ditions anywhere.  It  is  only  obscure  men  who 
make  profound  studies.  Men  whose  journey- 
ings  are  publicly  noted,  who  are  lionized  and 
feted  everywhere,  and  who  are  called  upon  to 
make  speeches,  are  forever  and  forever  past  the 
period  of  study  and  investigation.  This  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  good 
thing  for  a  statesman  to  have  a  period  of  vaca- 
tion travel,  to  meet  public  men  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  get  the  larger,  world  view  of 
affairs.  Mr.  Bryan,  furthermore,  did  not 
travel  with  any  deliberate  idea  of  being  lion- 


ized and  feted,  and  the  honors  that  were 
heaped  upon  him  everywhere  were  not  of  his 
seeking.  He  had  committed  himself  before 
starting  to  the  task  of  writing  articles  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals  about  the  things 
that  impressed  him  in  different  countries. 
And  he  had  promised  the  readers  of  his  own 
weekly  paper,  The  Commoner,  to  give  them  a 
letter  in  every  issue.  These  letters  show  that 
Mr.  Bryan  took  pains  to  acquire  information, 
and  make  it  evident  that  the  year's  absence  was 
one  of  great  value  to  him  in  his  own  educa- 
tion. His  letters  from  Japan,  Korea,  and 
China  were  clear  and  useful,  and  his  letters 
from  the  Philippines  were  frank  and  able.  If 
he  should  become  President,  his  having  visited 
the  Philippine  Islands  would  prove  of  great 
advantage  to  him  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tions of  administration  he  would  have  to  face. 
After  leaving  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Bryan  vis- 
ited Java  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
wrote  very  entertainingly  regarding  Dutch 
colonial  administration  and  tropical  conditions 
in  general.  His  four  or  five  letters  from  India 
were  systematic  and  conscientious.  From  In- 
dia Mr.  Bryan  went  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  visit- 
ing* Palestine  and  the  Lebanon  district,  and 
then  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Turkey  upon  a 
somewhat  hurried  tour  of  Europe.  In  Russia 
he  saw  the  Duma  in  session,  and  our  readers 
will  remember  that  last  month  we  published 
a  picture  of  him  taken  with  a  large  group  of 
Russian  parliamentarians.  He  proceeded  to 
London  to  make  a  Fourth  of  July  address,  and 
was  received  there  with  every  mark  of  honor 
that  could  be  bestowed  upon  an  unofficial  trav- 
eler. He  returned  to  the  Continent,  visiting 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  While  in  London  he  attended  the 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  where  he  took 
advanced  ground  in  favor  of  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  between  nations,  and  advocated  a 
plan  for  mediation  and  delay,  even  in  cases 
where  disputes  might  be  regarded  as  involving 
the  national  honor. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  ex- 
pX2t2!JZ!f    tcnt  Mr.  Bryan's  return  and  the 

tM  House.  .  • 

new  cheerfulness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can  impress  voters  in  electing 
members  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  on  the  6th 
day  of  November.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
thus  far,  under  President  Roosevelt's  inspira- 
tion, has  made  a  very  strong  record ;  and  Re- 
publican Congressmen  who  have  stood  loyally 
by  the  President's  programmes  will  hardly  be 
apologetic  in  facing  their  constituents.  The 
present  Congress  has  250  Republican  members 
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and  136  Democratic  members.  It  is  now  four- 
teen years  since  the  Democrats  fought  a  win- 
ning campaign  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  last  six  Houses  having  had  good 
Republican  majorities.  The  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  Republican  period,  lost  only  two  Con- 
gressional elections.  In  other  words,  the 
Democrats  held  the  House  for  sixteen  years 
and  the  Republicans  for  four.  The  Republi- 
cans concede  in  advance  this  year  a  certain 
amount  of  Democratic  gain,  but  expect  to  keep 
a  working  majority.  Mr.  James  S.  Sherman, 
of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Griggs,  of  Georgia,  is  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Committee.  A 
good  deal  of  newspaper  comment  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  Republican  appeal  for  one- 
dollar  campaign  contributions  from  members 
of  the  party.  Chairman  Griggs,  on  behalf  of 
the  Democrats,  followed  Chairman  Sherman 
with  a  similar  appeal.  It  is  not  likely  that 
much  money  will  come  in  this  way  to  the  cen- 
tral fund  for  general  party  purposes.  And 
there  is  no  reason  this  year  why  any  central 
fund  should  exist  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  a  campaign  handbook  and  a  few 
brief  documents.     Each  Congressional  district 


HON.    JAMES    M.    GRIGGS   OF   GEORGIA. 

(Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Democratic  Campaign 

Committee.) 


•       HON.  JAMES   S.   SHERMAN  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Republican  Campaign 
Committee.) 

is  abundantly  competent  to  select  its  own  rep- 
resentative and  to  meet  the  slight  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  local  campaign.  Neither  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  should  the  corporations 
continue  to  put  money  into  politics,  and  the 
newspapers  suffice  to  disseminate  information. 
It  is  very  encouraging  to  note  the  reaction 
against  large  campaign  funds,  and  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  with  good  citizens  to  do 
their  political  duty  without  pecuniary  reward. 


The 


been 


party    lines    have    not 
Jj!f£Ze,aAZa   sharply  drawn  in  the  work  of  the 

ana  the  Issues.  r  J     —.  .    .  ...    , 

present  Congress,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  a  very  intelligent  and  defi- 
nite party  character  to  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions this  fall.  Republicans  generally  admit 
that  the  tariff  must  be  revised  within  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  but  they  differ  as  to 
whether  the  Sixtieth  or  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress should  tackle  the  job.  That  issue  can- 
not be  made  to  figure  very  importantly  in  this 
year's  campaign.  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  labor 
organizations  that  he  represents  have  gone 
openly  into  politics  this  year,*  with  the  object  of 
defeating  prominent  Congressmen  who  have 
opposed  certain  bills  regarded  as  in  the 
interest  of  labor  unions.  The  most  prom- 
inent of  these  measures  is  one  that  would 
restrict  the  power  of  the  federal  courts 
to  interfere  with  strikes  by  issuing  in- 
junctions. Speaker  Cannon  is  frankly  op- 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  ELEPHANT  PASSES  THE   HAT. 

(The  Corporation  representatives  grin,  while  the  rank  and  file  "chip  Id"  to  the  dollar  fund.) 
From  the  Saturday  Globe   (Uttea.) 


posed  to  that  bill  and  it  is  forming  an  is- 
sue in  his  Illinois  district.  His  speech  at  Dan- 
ville, Illinois,  before  his  district  convention 
on  August  1 6  was  one  of  the  ablest  efforts  of 
his  public  career.  His  constituents  insisted 
upon  announcing  him  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. .  He  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  honesty 
and  courage,  and  he  deserves  his  great  personal 
popularity.  He  was  seventy  years  old  in  May, 
and  he  seems  to  be  just  now  attaining  the  ma- 
turity of  his  intellectual  powers  and  political 
influence.  He  will  be  in  Maine  this  month, 
where  he  will  give  his  aid  particularly  in  Con- 
gressman Littlefield's  district,  that  able  and 
vigorous  member  of  the  House  having  been 
marked  for  defeat  by  the  labor  leaders. 

Senator  Beveridge's  speech  at  Port- 

The KePH^l°an  k"^  ^e,»  on  August  22,  states  the 
Republican  case  in  this  Congres- 
sional campaign  with  thoroughness  and  sound 
logic.  He  says  that  the  issue  is  moral,  and 
that  the  voters  who  believe  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  what  he  is  trying  to  do  will  elect 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  support  him  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  administration.  He 
announces  the  "  renascence  of  the  decalogue 
in  American  commerce."    He  finds  the  Ameri- 


can people,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  engaged  in  straightening  out  the 
methods  of  American  business.  He  proceeds 
to  show  how  far  the  country  has  actually 
traveled  along  that  line  since  Mr.  Roosevelt 
came  into  office,  and  he  makes  a  remarkable 
summing-up  of  the  achievements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  bringing  trusts  into 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  other  branches  of 
the  administration  in  putting  vitality  into  their 
work  for  justice  and  the  supremacy  of  law. 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  all  this  effort  has 
not  hurt  business,  but  has  emancipated  it  and 
helped  it,  and  he  presents  a  remarkable  sta- 
tistical conspectus  of  economic  progress  during 
the  past  five  years.  He  expounds  the  railway 
rate  bill,  and  shows  the  significance  of  the 
meat  inspection  law,  which  he  himself  drafted 
and  carried  through  the  Senate.  He  makes  a 
plea  for  permitting  Roosevelt  to  push  the 
Panama  Canal  work  without  obstruction,  and 
commends  the  Presidents  foreign  policies  and 
international  influence.  Senator  Beveridge 
has  certainly  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign.  Confidence  in  the  President, 
and  a  willingness  to  promote  the  success  of  his 
policies  in  the  remaining  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration, is  the  thing  at  issue. 
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The  State  election  in  Maine  occurs 
NwEnglJuMi     on  September  10,  this  being  one  of 

the  few  States  that  separates  State 
from  national  elections.  The  present  gov- 
ernor, William  T.  Cobb,  is  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  and  his  opponent  is  Cyrus  W. 
Davis,  of  "Waterville.  The  Democrats  are 
taking  the  ground  that  there  is  no  honesty  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  laws,  and 
they  demand  the  re-submission  of  that  question 
to  the  people.  Some  time  this  re-submission 
movement  will  prevail  in  Maine,  but  probably 
not  this  year.  Governor  Cobb  is  at  least  hon- 
est and  has  identified  himself  with  the  policy 
of  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
sale  of  liquor.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
such  laws  without  friction,  and  there  will 
always  be  scandalous  evasions.  Vermont  has 
an  early  State  election,  the  date  being  Sep- 
tember 4.  The  campaign  is  an  unusually  vig- 
orous one,  with  Mr.  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  a 
son  of  Senator  Proctor,  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor.  Opposed  to  him  is  Mr. 
Percival  W.  Clement,  of  Rutland,  who  is  sup- 
ported by  Democrats  and  Independents.     Mr. 


Ccfrriekt,  Pack  Bros.,  N.  Y. 

GOVERNOR   HIGGINS   OF   NEW   YORK. 

Clement  ran  as  an  independent  Republican 
four  years  ago  and  polled  a  considerable  vote. 
This  year  he  is  still  supported  by  his  Republi- 
can wing,  while  indorsed  by  the  Democrats. 


WILLIAM   TRAVERS   JEROME,  WHO  IS  LIKELY  TO  RUN 
FOR  THE  GOVERNORSHIP  OF  NEW   YORK. 

The  Republican  convention  in  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  held  on  the  18th  of  the  present 
month,  and  the  country  will  watcK  with  in- 
terest Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  campaign  to 
secure  the  nomination  for  governor  on  an  anti- 
railroad  platform.  Mr.  Churchill  has  a  strong 
case,  and  he  is  stating  it  with  frankness  and 
courage  in  a  year  when  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  is  very  strongly  with  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  evils  against  which  he  contends  are 
so  strongly  intrenched  in  New  Hampshire  that 
the  fight  is  a  real  one.  The  Massachusetts 
conventions  will  be  held  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son. Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  politics 
are  usually  in  a  turmoil,  and  this  year  offers 
no  exception. 

The    political    situation    in    New 

ln  8tau°rk  York  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  it  will 

be  watched  by  the  country  with 

much  interest  during  the  period  to  elapse  be- 
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would  prefer  not  to  be  named.  After  the 
bitterness  of  recent  strife  between  Senator 
Piatt  and  ex-Governor  Odell  it  has  been  a 
spectacle  more  curious  than  edifying  to  see 
them  united  again,  in  the  endeavor  to  control 
the  State  and  county  committees,  and  retain 
the  semblance  of  power  and  authority. 

The  long  preliminary  contest  in 
*in  lowa™  Iowa  for  the  headship  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  won  by  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  in  the  convention  of  August  i. 
He  received  933  votes,  as  against  603  for  Mr. 
Perkins,  his  principal  opponent.  The  fight 
ended  in  comparative  harmony,  Governor 
Cummins  having  made  the  platform  agreeable 
all  around,  and  having  political  sagacity 
enough  to  be  magnanimous.  He  has  been  a 
remarkably  able  administrator  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State,  and  his  nomination  for  a  third 
term  is  without  precedent.  We  publish  on 
page  291  a  sketch  of  the  governor  by  a  well- 
known  writer.  Governor  Cummins  is  a  pro- 
tectionist, but  demands  the  early  revision  of 
the  tariff  and  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  reciprocity.  The  platform  states  these 
views,  but  not  very  aggressively.  The  Demo- 
crats have  nominated  a  young  lawyer  from 
Centeryille,  Hon.  Claude  R.  Porter,  as  their 
candidate  for  governor. 


GOVERNOR  CUMMINS  OF  IOWA. 
(Nominated  for   a   third   term.) 


fore  the  two  great  parties  hold  their  State 
conventions  on  the  same  day, — September  25. 
The  Hearst  movement  was  first  organized  on 
an  independent  basis.  During  August  it  be- 
came increasingly  probable  that  Mr.  Hearst 
would  receive  the  regular  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor.  The  situation  became  fur- 
ther complicated,  however,  by  the  prospect  that 
Mr.  William  Tra vers  Jerome  would  be  a  can- 
didate and  would  run  independently  if  not 
regularly  nominated.  What  Mr.  Jerome  can 
do  as  an  independent  was  shown  last  fall, 
when  he  was  elected  district  attorney  in  New 
York  City  after  both  great  parties  had  fool- 
ishly declined  to  renominate  him.  The  Repub- 
licans are  watching  their  opponents,  and  mean- 
while quarreling  bitterly  among  themselves 
over  the  control  of  the  party  machinery.  The 
friends  of  Governor  Higgins  had  hoped  to 
secure  his  renomination,  but  all  factions  were 
looking  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  as  a  man 
who  might  lead  them  to  victory  in  case  the 
Democrats  should  nominate  a  Hearst  or  a 
Jerome.    Mr.  Hughes  is  not  a  politician,  and 


HON.    CLAUDE  R.    PORTER   OF   IOWA, 
CPemocratlc  nominee  for  Gcr 
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In  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  the 
fnfoorgla.    political  season  is  notable  for  the 

manner  in  which  personalities 
rather  than  doctrines  or  policies  have  come  to 
the  front.  In  Iowa  the  contest  was  far  more 
one  of  personal  leadership  than  one  of  political 
doctrine.  In  New  York  the  voters  demand  men 
in  whom  they  can  have  confidence,  and  the 
party  machines  are  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  that  demand.  And  so  through- 
out the  country  there  is  everywhere  visible 
this  search  for  vigorous,  trustworthy,  and  com- 
petent leadership.  Intense  as  was  the  pre- 
liminary combat  among  Republican  leaders 
in  Iowa,  it  was  all  a  very  tame  affair  in  com- 
parison with  the  struggle  in  Georgia  for  the 


HON.    HOKE  SMITH   OF  GEORGIA. 

Democratic  nomination  for  the  governorship. 
The  two  chief  candidates  were  the  Hon.  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  a  widely  known  leader  in  Georgia  politics 
and  affairs,  and  the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  also 
of  Atlanta,  formerly  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  cabi- 
net, a  prominent  lawyer  and  formerly  if  not 
now  proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Their 
canvass  of  the  State  will  not  be  forgotten  for 
half  a  century.  In  the  heat  of  the  fray,  their 
newspapers  as  well  as  their  speeches  were  acri- 
monious beyond  all  admitted  rules  of  the  po- 
litical game,  and  their  hosts  of  friends  in  other 


HON.   CLARK   HOWELL  OF  GEORGIA. 

States  will  have  regretted  their  loss  of  temper 
and  of  reserve.  Another  prominent  candidate 
was  Col.  J.  H.  Estill,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Savannah  Morning  News.  Judge  Richard  B. 
Russell  was  also  in  the  field,  and  so  was  Col. 
James  H.  Smith,  famous  as  a  millionaire  farm- 
er in  north  Georgia.  The  primary  elections 
were  set  for  August  22,  and  the  State  conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  present  month.  Our 
pages  were  closed  for  the  press  too  early  to 
note  the  result  of  the  primary  elections.  Hoke 
Smith's  leading  issue  was  a  demand,  for  a  new 
voting  test  that  would  practically  exclude 
negroes,  as  in  several  other  Southern  States. 
Clark  Howell  opposed  such  a  change  in  the 
franchise  laws.  Tom  Watson,  the  Populist, 
sided  with  Hoke  Smith  on  this  negro  issue, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  question  whether 
or  not  his  Populist  followers  would  get 
into  the  Democratic  primaries.  Howell  was 
charged  with  being  in  close  relationship  with 
railroads  and  corporations,  and  Smith  was 
charged  with  almost  every  crime  in  the 
penal  code. 

American     ^he    DUsmess    conditions    of    the 

Business     country  were  never  more  promis- 

condition*.   mg  than  at  the  present  time.    Our 

wheat  crop  is  decidedly  the  largest  on  record, 

the  Government's  report  estimating  it  at  772,- 
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000,000.  The  corn  crop  is  also  expected  to 
exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  was  the  largest 
in  our  history.  The  general  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  will  affect  all  other  lines  of  produc- 
tion. The  only  danger  is  that  continued  good 
fortune  may  promote  unwise  speculation.  The 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  taxed  to  its  utmost 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  able  to  resume  the 
payment  of  dividends  on  its  common  stock. 
This  company  is  a  notable  example  of  numer- 
ous industrial  amalgamations  that  have  been 
strengthening  themselves  by  using  a  large  part 
of  their  earnings  from  year  to  year  in  the  mak- 
ing of  permanent  improvements.  Wall  Street 
was  greatly  excited  last  month  over  the  un- 
expected raising  of  the  dividend  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  from  a  6  per  cent,  to  a  10 
per  cent,  annual  rate,  with  the  simultaneous 
announcement  of  the  payment  of  dividends  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent. 
The  great  railroads  have  been  putting  so  much 
of  their  earnings  into  improvements  that  the 
general  public  has  not  realized  how  much 
money  they  are  making.  Meanwhile,  the  big 
men  on  the  inside  have  been  constantly  increas- 
ing their  already  large  holdings  and  absorbing 
the  property  of  the  many  uninformed  and  dis- 
couraged outsiders. 

Sunday  Laws  Sunday  h*s  been  made  a  day  of 
in  Canada  obligatory  rest  by  parliamentary' 
an  tance  enactment  m  Canada  and  France. 
In  accordance  with  a  measure  passed  by  the 
late  session  of  the  Canadian  parliament,  with 
but  very  little  opposition,  Sunday  will  be  a 
legalized  day  of  rest  throughout  the  Do- 
minion, beginning  March  next.  The  govern- 
ment realized  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
religious  and  industrial  differences  and  there- 
fore, very  wisely,  based  the  legislation  on 
humanitarian  grounds — the  need  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest.  Works  of  "  necessity  and 
mercy  "  will  be  permitted,  but  all  trading, 
"  work  for  remuneration,"  theatricals,  sports, 
"  amusements  for  gain,"  the  publication,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  newspapers,  and  all  rail- 
road operations  are  prohibited,  with  heavy 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  law.  No  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  or  railroad  employee,  or  any 
other  industry  calling  for  Sunday  work,  can 
be  required  to  perform  such  work  unless  dur- 
ing the  other  six  days  he  be  allowed  twenty- 
four  consecutive  hours  without  labor.  In 
France,  Socialism  has  accomplished  what 
neither  Roman  Catholicism  nor  Puritanism 
could  bring  about.  The  new  Sunday  law, 
passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  was  a 


government  measure  and  its  passage  is  signifi- 
cant in  view  of  the  clerical  denunciations  of 
the  Republic  as  godless  because  it  has  de- 
clined to  be  ultramontane.  The  law  makes 
compulsory  cessation  from  Sunday  labor,  with 
certain  definite  exceptions.  A  special  clause 
authorizes  the  ministers  interested  to  suspend 
fifteen  times  a  year  a  day  of  rest  in  establish- 
ments under  state  control  or  private  estab- 
lishments where  work  is  going  on  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  defense.  The  bill  also  allows 
masters  and  employees  in  hotels,  bakeries,  res- 
taurants, hospitals,  drug  stores,  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  such  places  to  so  arrange  their 
work  that  employees  who  work  on  Sunday 
shall  rest  on  some  other  day  of  the  week.  The 
Belgian  parliament  has.  recently  enacted  simi- 
lar legislation  and,  early  in  August,  a  joint 
committee  of  the  British  Lords  and  Commons 
issued  a  report  on  Sunday  trading,  in  which  a 
strong  recommendation  is  made  for  further 
legislation  to  maintain  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest> 
not  only  on  religious  and  moral  grounds,  but 
"  as  necessary'  to  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  the  strength  of  the  community." 

Pontics       When     the     British     parliament 

and  education    closed  its  sessions  (on  August  4), 

ngan       ^  e(jucatjon  jjjjj^   introduced  in 

April  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birreli,  President  of 
the  Education  Board,  had  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  192.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  have  been  already  considered  in  these 
pages.  Its  main  features,  as  modified  by  de- 
bate and  amendment,  are  thus  summarized  in 
the  cable  dispatches: 

From  January  1.  1008,  all  schools  maintained 
by  the  local  educational  authority  must  be  "pro- 
vided '*  schools.  The  local  authority  has  power  to 
purchase  or  lease  the  existing  schools. 

Not  a  penny  of  public  money  is  to  be  used  in  de- 
nominational instruction. 

Teachers  will  be  appointed  by  the  local  author- 
ities without  any  religious  tests. 

All  schools  receiving  rates  will  give  the  same 
religious  education. 

Religious  instruction  may  be  given  in  these 
schools  two  mornings  a  Week  by  arrangement  with 
the  local  authority. 

Attendance  will  not  be  compulsory  during  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  religious  instruction  will 
not  be  given  by  the  ordinary  staff. 

There  will  be  a  further  grant  of  $5,000,000  from 
the  exchequer  for  the  educational  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

A  National  Educational  Council  is  provided  for 
Wales. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  it  will  no  doubt  be.  radically  amended, 
if  not  practically  vetoed.  Other  impor- 
tant measures  left  unfinished  at  the  close 
of  Parliament  were  the  Irish  Laborers'  Cot- 
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tage  Bill  (in  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords)  and  the  Colonial  Marriages  Bill 
(which  passed  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons).  The  appointment 
of  an  educational  council  for  Wales  and 
the  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Duncan 
Vernon  Perie,  Liberal  member  for  North 
Aberdeen,  that  at  the  next  session  he  would 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  sep- 
arate parliament  for  Scotland  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  trend  against  imperialism,  and 
should  give  encouragement  to  Irish  Home 
Rulers.  Perhaps  the  most  important  inter- 
national event  in  London  during  late  July 
was  the  congress  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  at  which  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  by  his  speech 
in  support  of  international  arbitration.  The 
resolution  of  the  committee  on  arbitration,  as 
amended  by  Mr.  Bryan,  will  be  inserted  in  the 
proposed  model  treaty  on  arbitration  to  the 
next  Hague  conference.  The  resolution  is  as 
follows : 

If  a  disagreement  should  arise  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  which  is  not  one  to  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  they  shall  not  resort  to  any  act  of 
hostility  before  separately  or  jointly  inviting,  as 
the  cause  may  necessitate,  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ternational commission  of  inquiry  or  mediation  on  - 
the  part  of  one  or  more  friendly  Powers.  This 
requisition  will  take  place,  if  necessary,  according 
to  article  8  of  the  Hague  convention  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  conflicts. 

a  n~*».*i~.  In  tne  last  days  of  the  British  par- 

A  Constitution    ..  .        i  .     ,        ~ 

for  the        hament,  the  Secretary  of  the  Co- 

Transvaal.       j^j        q^        Mr         Winston 

Churchill,  outlined  (on  August  i)  in  the. 
House  of  Commons  the  plans  of  the  Liberal 
government  for  a  constitution  for  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  special  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  Manhood  suffrage  is  established,  al- 
though the  rule  of  "  one  man  one  vote  "  does 
not  apply  to  the  negro  population.  The  ballot 
is  secret,  and  every  adult  male  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  has  been  a  resident  for  six 
months,  except  members  of  the  British  garri- 
son, is  entitled  to  vote.  The  assembly  will  con- 
sist of  69  salaried  members  elected  for  five 
years  each.  The  upper  house  will  consist,  for 
the  present,  of  15  members,  appointed  by  the 
crown;  but  it  is  announced  that  in  the  near 
future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ministry  to 
abolish  this  and  have  only  a  unicameral  legis- 
lature. The  general  lines  of  the  old  Boer 
magisterial  districts  are  followed,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  census  figures  of  1904  the  Rand 
wfll  have  32  members,  Pretoria  6,  Krugers- 
dorp  1,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  30.    The 


constitution  will  prohibit  Chinese  contract 
labor,  and  no  more  coolies  will  be  imported 
into  the  country  after  November  15.  Either  the 
English  or  the  Dutch  language  can  be  used, 
for  public  business,  and  naturalization  is  made 
easy,  but  the  Boers'  request  for  woman's  suf- 
frage is  denied.  A  similar  constitution  is 
promised  soon  to  the  Orange  Free  State.  Con- 
sidering that  neither  British  nor  Boers  can 
secure  a  majority  of  more  than  two  or  three  in 
the  new  house,  and  that,  although  neither 
side  received  just  what  it  asked  for,  substan- 
tial concessions  were  made  to  both,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the- result  is  really  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise.  The  proposals  of  the 
government  were  attacked  sharply  in  the  par- 
liament by  ex-Premier  Balfour  and  others,  but 
the  ministry  was  supported  by  a  test  vote  of 
316  to  83. 

Germany  ^c  wor^  long  ago  recognized 
and  the  the  fact  that,  whether  it  praised  or 
Kaiser.  blamed,  it  could  not  possibly  ig- 
nore the  German  Kaiser.  During  the  past 
month  his  versatile  genius  and  restless  energy 
have  been  manifested  in  three  or  four  different 
directions.  Noteworthy  among  these  was  his 
reception  of  King  Edward  of  England,  who 
crossed  the  Channel  in  his  royal  yacht  and  met 
the  Kaiser  at  Friedrichshof  on  the  morning  of 
August  15.  The  meeting  between  the  two 
monarchs  was  most  cordial,  and  although  it 
is  officially  denied  that  any  political  signifi- 
cance attached  to  the  visit,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  permanent  under- 
secretary of  the  British  foreign  office,  accom- 
panied King  Edward,  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Tschirschki-und  Bogendorff,  the  Kaiser.  It  is 
probable  that  the  monarchs  discussed  the  near 
Eastern  problem,  and  perhaps  formulated 
some  advice  to  their  brother  ruler,  Czar  Nich- 
olas. A  very  dramatic  exploit  of  the  Kaiser's 
was  his  visit,  on  July  18,  to  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  opening  and  examination  of  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  great  Charlemagne.  His  maj- 
esty also  (early  in  August),  made  a  rather 
remarkable  speech  on  Socialism,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  "  red  danger  "  was  more  to 
be  feared  than  the  "  yellow  peril."  Then, 
to  be  sure,  William  II.  has  now  the  reflected 
glory  of  being  a  grandfather,  his  first  grand- 
child, a  boy,  having  been  born  to  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  William  on  July  4.  Ger- 
man commercial  prosperity  continues  and  in- 
creases. Her  exports  mount  at  a  faster  rate 
than  her  imports.  Her  colonial  activity 
spreads  over  a  greater  territory  and  involves 
greater   enterprise.      Unfortunately,    all    this 
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brings  with  it  some  of  the  corruption  which 
seems  to  be  inevitable  to  great  commercial 
prosperity.     There  has  been  a  scandal  in  the 
German  colonial  administration,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Prussian  minister  of  agricul- 
ture, Dr.  von  Podbielski,  has  been  dismissed 
for  his  connection 
with    certain    dis- 
*  honest      contracts 
made  with  the  gov- 
ernment   for   sup- 
plies to  be  used  in 
the  South  African 
war     against     the 
Herreros.       The 
Prussian     "  beam- 
ter "    is    justly 
famed   for  his  in- 
tegrity, but  the  op- 
portunity    to     get 
rich  quickly  out  of 
inferior   races   has 
apparently   proved 
irresistible  to  him. 
Up  to  the  present,  by  the  way,   Germany's 
South  African  war  has  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 


ADMIRAL  MILLER. 
(New  Chief  of  the  German 
Naval  Staff.) 


is,  we  declare  it  is  not  permissible  to  try  these 
other  kinds  of  association  so  long  as  they  do  not 
establish  in  the  most  legal  and  most  positive  way 
that  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  im- 
mutable rights  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
bishops,  and  their  authority  over  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church,  particularly  the  sacred  edi- 
fices, will  be  irrevocably  protected  by  such  associa- 
tions. We  cannot  wish  otherwise  without  betray- 
ing our  sacred  charge  and  producing  the  ruin  of 
the  Church  in  France. 

The  document  further  urges  the  bishops  to 
adopt  all  means  within  the  law  to  organize 
themselves,  assuring  them  of  Papal  cooperation 


The  Pope's  While  wc  do  not  know  as  yet  the 
Reply  to  text  of  the  Pope's  encyclical  of 
France.  August  I,  replying  to  the  request 
of  the  French  bishops  for  instruction  as  to  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue  regarding  the 
separation  law  in  France,  the  telegraphic 
dispatches  and  the  comments  in  French  news- 
papers indicate  its  general  purport.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dispatches,  based  on  a  summary 
which  appeared  in  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
the  clerical  organ  of  Rome,  on  August  14,  the 
document  declares  that  the  decision  in  this 
matter  was  deferred  because  of  its  great  im- 
portance, and  (the  encyclical  is  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Richard) 
"  through  a  charitable  feeling  for  the  great 
services  your  nation  has  rendered  to  the 
Church."  His  Holiness  indorses  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  French  priesthood,  disap- 
proving of  the  separation  law,  and  declares 
that  "  concerning  cultural  associations  such  as 
the  law  prescribes,  we  decree  absolutely  that 
they  cannot  be  formed  without  a  violation  of 
the  sacred  rights  which  are  the  life  itself  of 
the  Church."  His  Holiness  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  other  possible  associations  which  may 
be  legal  and  canonical,  despairing,  however, 
of  finding  any.    He  says : 

As  this  hope  fails  us  and  the  law  remains  as  it 


M.    A.    BRIAND,    MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION   AND  PUBLIC 

WORSHIP. 
(Who  will  enforce  the  French  Chnrch  Separation  Law.) 

and  support.  The  Pope,  however,  advises 
against  seditious  or  violent  action,  and  declares 
that  firmness  will  give  better  results  than  vio- 
lence. The  encyclical  says  that  it  foresees 
"  the  recriminations  which  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  will  make  against  the  decree,"  even 
asserting  that  "  we  do  not  seek  the  salvation 
of  the  Church,  but  that  the  form  of  the  repub- 
lic in  France  is  odious  to  us." 

We  indignantly  denounce  such  insinuations  as 
false.  The  makers  of  this  law  have  not  sought 
separation,  but  oppression.  While  affirming  their 
desire  for  peace  they  have  made  atrocious  war 
against  religion.  They  hurl  a  brand  of  the  most 
violent  discord,  thus  arraying  one  citizen  against 
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another,  to  the  great  detriment  of  public  welfare. 
We  have  patiently  supported  injustice  after  in- 
justice through  love  of  the  French  nation,  and  are 
finally  asked  to  overstep  the  last  limit  of  our 
apostolic  duties,  and  we  declare  our  inability  to 
overstep  them.  Let  the  responsibility  rest  with 
those  whose  hatred  has  gone  to  such  extremes. 

ACkaJ,en9.zo  By  the.  Provisions  of  the  French 
the  Separation  separation  law,  recently  passed,  it 
Lam.         jt  wjjj  ^  remember^  state  sup- 
port is  to  be  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools  and  congregations  in  December 
of  the  present  year.     The  effect  of  this  law 
will  be  to  overthrow  the  organization  of  the 
"Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France.     Up  to 
the   time   of   its   enactment   the   bishops   and 
priests  had  been  state   functionaries  and  the 
churches  official  bodies.     In  order  to  conduct 
public  church  services  according  to   the  law 
hereafter,   "  associations  cultuelles "   must  be 
formed.     These  are  virtually  boards  of  trus- 
tees, responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  wor- 
ship, and,  in  gen- 
eral,   for    all    the 
actions    of    the 
Church.    Further, 
quoting    literally 
from    the    separa- 
tion act: 

In  default  of  any 
association  to  take 
over  the  property 
of  an  establishment 
of  public  worship, 
this  property  will  be 
assigned  by  decree 
to  the  town  estab- 
lishments of  charity 
and  beneficence  sit- 
uated within  the 
territorial  limits  of 
the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
trict in  question. 

The  Pope's  en- 
cyclical is  a  chal- 
lenge  to  this  law 

and  virtually  a  call  to  arms  addressed  to 
French  Catholics.  In  a  second  encyclical,  con- 
taining more  minute  instructions  to  the  French 
clergy,  His  Holiness  repeats  his  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  Church  submitting 
to  the  lay  associations,  but,  in  its  wording, 
nevertheless,  this  encyclical  leaves  open  a  pos- 
sibility for  some  future  understanding  which 
shall  be  both  legal  and  canonical. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL  JOSE  LO- 
PEZ  DOMINIGUEZ. 

(The  new  Spanish  Premier 
whose  ministry  Is  con- 
sidering a  church  separ- 
ation law.) 


It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  seen  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  American 
Cat  ho  1  id  sm,  absolutely  separate  from  any 
governmental  support  or  interference,  to  un- 


8lgnli!cance 

of  the 
Encyclical. 
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HIS    HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS   X. 
(At  his  work  desk  In  the  Vatican.) 

derstand  the  opposition  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
French  hierarchy  to  the  separation  law  in  the 
Republic.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  while  in  this  country  the  government  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  Church  is  neutral,  in 
France  it  is  unfriendly.  In  this  country,  also, 
Catholic  people  are  accustomed  to  support  their 
church  by  direct  voluntary  contributions, 
while  in  France  they  are  not.  It  has  been 
hinted  by  a  high  Catholic  dignitary,  who  de- 
clines to  give  his  name,  but  who  is  quoted  in 
the  Temps,  that  while  the  provisions  of  the 
present  French  law  in  this  might  be  accepted, 
if  the  Papal  consent  were  fully  gained  in  this 
case,  other  Catholic  states  mifeht  impose  simi- 
lar laws,  and  this  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Church.  "  It  is  better," 
observes  this  churchman,  "  to  attempt  a  su- 
preme effort  of  emancipation  while  the  Church 
finds  herself  in  possession  of  her  temples  and 
her  property,  and  while  the  faithful  are  not 
yet  accustomed  to  a  regime  more  independent 
'of  the  hierarchy."  The  date  of  the  bishops' 
meeting  to  consider  courses  of  action  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  will  probably  be  some  time  during 
the  present  month. 
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undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  electorate  are  behind  the  present 
government  in  its  attitude  toward  the  Church. 
Just  how  quickly  this  support  would  be  con- 
verted into  violent  opposition  if  the  forcible 
disbandment  of  churches  was  attempted  the 
future  only  can  show.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  at  heart  the  vast  majority  of 
Frenchmen  are  still  devout  Catholics. 


MINISTER   STOLYPIN,  WHO  SUCCEEDS  GOREMYKIN  AS 
RUSSIAN   PREMIER. 

The  fear  of  other  countries  pass- 

l8apwB!!e?l**in%>  seParati°n  laws  fin&s  ground 
in  the  present  situation  in  Spain, 
where,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  clergy 
to  permit  burial  in  consecrated  cemeteries 
to  persons  married  by  the  civil  form  only, 
the  Dominguez  ministry  has  just  intro- 
duced a  bill  making  all  religious  associa- 
tions subject  to  the  same  law  as  indus- 
trial corporations.  M.  Briand,  French  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  de- 
clares that,  while  no  modification  of  the  sepa- 
ration law  is  possible,  "  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the  forcible 
taking  of  church  inventories.  It  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  any  attempt  will  be  made 
to  close  the  churches  by  force."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  that  some  modus  vivendi 
will  be  arrived  at  in  France.  If  not,  there  are 
stormy  times  ahead  for  the  Republic.     It  is 


Dissduttim  of  " The  Duma  is  dead!  Long 
the  live  the  Duma !  "  In  these  words, 
uma.  gjr  pjenrv  Campbell-Bannerman, 
the  British  Premier,  in  a  speech  (on  July  23) 
before  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
London,  expressed  the  feelings  and  hopes  of 
the  civilized  world,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
simply  paraphrased  the  words  of  the  imperial 
manifesto,  which  on  July  23  dissolved  Russia's 
first  parliament.  Following  this  imperial  an- 
nouncement a  second  governmental  decree 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Premier  Gore- 
mykin  and  announced  the  appointment  of 
Minister  Stolypin,  formerly  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  succeed 
him.    In  his  ukase  the  Czar  said : 

A  cruel  disappointment  has  befallen  our  ex- 
pectations. The  representatives  of  the  nation,  in- 
stead of  applying  themselves  to  the  work  of  pro- 
ductive legislation,  strayed  into  a  sphere  beyond 
their  competence  and  have  been  making  comments 
on  the  imperfections  of  the  Fundamental  Laws, 
which  can  enly  be  modified  by  our  imperial  will. 
In  short,  the  representatives  of  the  nation  have 
undertaken  really  illegal  acts,  such  as  an  appeal 
to  the  nation  by  parliament.  The  peasants,  dis- 
turbed by  such  anomalies,  seeing  no  hope  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  lot,  resorted  in  a  number  of 
districts  to  open  pillage,  destruction  of  other  peo- 
ple's property,  and  disobedience  of  law. 

The  Imperial  Controller,  General  von 
Schwanenbach,  made  a  similar  statement  for 
publication.    He  said : 

You  can  tell  the  American  people  that  this  step 
was  forced  upon  the  Government  as  the  only  way 
of  extricating  the  country  from  the  horrible  reign 
of  blood  and  terrorism  which  prevails.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  present  Parliament  does  not  mean 
a  return  to  irresponsible  absolutism.  The  past  is 
dead  forever.  From  his  Majesty's  own  lips  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  still  believes  in  the  principle  of 
popular  representation  and  firmly  intends  to  ad- 
here to  it ;  but  he  became  convinced  that  the 
present  Parliament  was  elected  under  abnormal 
conditions,  and  did  not  represent  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  another  appeal  to  the  nation. 


The  Duma's 
Defiance. 


From  two  to  three  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  outlawed   parliament 
immediately  journeyed  to  Viborg, 
Finland,  and  there,  reorganizing  under  regu- 
lar   officers,    they    prepared,    discussed,    and 
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Prince  Lvov.  Count  Heyden.  Prince  Dolgoroukoy. 

THREE  CONSERVATIVE  RUSSIAN   LEADERS    WH  )    WARN   THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  REVOLUTION. 


adopted  an  answer  to  the  Czar's  decree  by 
which  their  chamber  had  been  dissolved. 
Their  manifesto,  which  was  formally  ad- 
dressed "  to  the  people,  from  the  popular  rep- 
resentatives of  the  citizens  of  all  Russia,"  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Duma  at 
Viborg,  except  Count  Heyden,  Dr.  Stakho- 
vich,  and  Prince  Lvov.  After  enumerating 
the  reforms  which  the  Duma  tried  to  bring 
about,  the  address  declared : 

The  Government  promises  to  convoke  a  new 
Duma  seven  months  hence.  Russia  must  remain 
without  popular  representation  for  seven  whole 
months  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  standing  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  industry  and  commerce 
are  undermined,  when  the  whole  country  is  seeth- 
ing with  unrest  and  when  the  Ministry  has  defi- 
nitely shown  its  incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the 
popular  needs.  For  seven  months  the  Government 
will  act  arbitrarily,  will  fight  against  the  popular 
movement  in  order  to  obtain  a  pliable,  subservient 
Duma.  Should  it  succeed,  however,  in  completely 
suppressing  the  popular  movement,  the  Govern- 
ment will  convoke  no  Duma  at  all. 

Citizens,  stand  up  for  the  trampled  on  rights 
of  popular  representation  and  for  the  imperial 
Duma.  Russia  must  not  remain  a  day  without 
popular  representation.  You  possess  the  means  of 
acquiring  it.  The  Government  has,  without  the 
assent  of  the  popular  representatives,  no  right  to 
collect  taxes  from  the  people  nor  to  summon  the 
people  to  military  service.  Therefore  you  are, 
now  that  the  Government  has  dissolved  the  Duma, 
justified  in  giving  neither  money  nor  soldiers. 

Should  the  Government,  however,  contract  loans 
in  order  to  procure  funds,  such  loans  will  be  in- 
valid without  the  consent  of  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives. The  Russian  people  will  never  ac- 
knowledge them,  and  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  them.  Accordingly,  until  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives are  summoned,  do  not  give  a  kopeck  to 
the  throne  or  a  soldier  to  the  army. 


While  the  outside  world  cannot 
WA^mpii8hetL  ne*p    admiring    the    self-restraint, 

the  moderation,  and  the  capacity 
for  self-government  evident  in  this  appeal  of 
the  Duma  to  the  Russian  people,  it  remains 
evident  that,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events, 
it  was  necessary  for  Emperor  Nicholas  to  dis- 
solve parliament.  He  had  to  do  this  or  re- 
peal the  "  Fundamental  Law,": — that  is,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  part  of  his  power 
or  disperse  by  force  the  representative  as- 
sembly which  insisted  upon  sharing  that 
power.  To  his  Majesty  and  all  the  partisans 
of  the  autocratic  regime,  the  Duma  was  only 
a  revolutionary  club,  which,  Premier  Stolypin 
declared,  had  wasted  its  time  in  talking  and 
discussing  and  accomplishing  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  fact  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
permitted  in  the  Duma,  and  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  its  debates  by  the  press,  really  made 
it  a  national  organ  of  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda. Millions  of  peasants  throughout  the 
country  watched  the  struggle  for  "  land  and 
liberty  "  as  reported  in  the  press,  and,  by  hun- 
dreds of  telegrams,  addresses,  and  resolutions 
of  approval,  cheered  on  parliament  in  its 
work  and  appealed  for  further  advance. 
These  documents  and  communications  were 
also  published  abroad.  Russia  began  to  find 
herself.  In  the  words  of  a  Liberal  writer  in 
the  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, "  One-third  of  the  people  understand 
the  situation  now.  Give  us  two  months  more 
and  we  will  enlighten  the  other  two-thirds." 
It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  Russian 
people  will  never  return  to  the  autocracy. 
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"**,,«„      In  an  interview  granted  the  Asso- 

"  Strong-  »  . 

Handed      ciated   Press  representative  lmme- 
ffe/orm"     jjatc|y  after  tf,e  dissolution  of  the 

Duma,  Premier  Stolypin  declared  that  strong- 
handed  reform  was  to  be  the  keynote  of  his 
administration.  In  spite  of  all  reports  to  the 
contrary,  he  declared,  there  had  been  no  coup 
d'etat.  Nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  consti- 
tutional methods  as  laid  down  in  the  "  Funda- 
mental Law."  There  would  be  no  return  to 
the  policy  of  reaction,  although  a  number  of 
"  arrests,  expulsions,  and  other  measures  of 
administrative  order  are  indispensable  under 
the  present  circumstances."  Several  members 
of  the  outlawed  parliament  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  the  liberty  of  the  great  ma- 
jority was  not  interfered  with,  the  govern- 
ment evidently  fearing  to  proceed  with  a  high 
hand  against  "  the  best  men  of  Russia,"  whicli 
the  Emperor  had  summoned  to  assist  him.  In 
a  subsequent  governmental  declaration  it  was 
announced  that  a  new  Duma  would  meet  in 
March,  next  (the  words  of  the  imperial  de- 
cree are :  "  We  affirm  our  immutable  inten- 
sion of  keeping  the  institution,  and  we  appoint 
March  5/1907,  as  the  date  of  the  convocation 
of  the  new  Duma."),  and  that  elections  for 
membership  in  this  body  would  be  held  in  No- 
vember and  December.     Certain  new  restric- 


A   MANIFESTATION  OF   RUSSIAN   LOYALTY. 
(The  Czar  and  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
visiting   the  camp  of  the  guard   regiments   at   Kras- 
noye  Selo,  acclaimed  by  the  soldiers.) 


tions,  however,  will  be  put  upon  the  powers 
of  parliament,  and  it  is  specifically  provided 
for  in  advance  that  "  all  legislation  dealing 
with  the  power  of  the  throne  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  shall  originate  only  from  the 
Czar  and  his  ministers." 

Wholesale     Meanwhile,   the  campaign   of  re- 
Repreaeion    pression    has    actually    been    con- 

Contlnued.      ^^         The       «  8trong      hand  » 

of  Minister  Stolypin's  programme  is  very 
evident;  the  "  reform "  is  not  yet  visible. 
Of  the  eighty-seven  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, only  five  are  now  under  a  normal 
administration.  Forty  are  under  martial 
law,  twenty-seven  under  "  extraordinary 
protection,"  and  fifteen  have  what  the 
Russians  call  "  reen forced  protection."  The 
minister  himself  is  believed  to  be  an  honest 
man,  somewhat  imbued  with  Liberalism,  and 
an  administrator  of  some  real  ability. 
Whether  or  not  he  will  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  clamor  of  the  Reactionaries,  who 
believe  they  have  been  victorious,  for  still 
other  repressive  measures  remains  to  be  seen. 
Several  changes  in  the  ministry  were  made  at 
the  same  time  as  the  appointment  of  Premier 
Stolypin.  Prince  Vassilchikov  becomes  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Isvolski,  brother  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  succeeds 
Prince  Schakmatov  as  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod;  and  Mr.  Filossovov  becomes  Minister 
of  Commerce. 

Those  Conservative  members  of 
tti^i  IZZft     the    Duma    who   refused    to    sign 

Disaffected?  .  » 

the  Viborg  manifesto,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Moderates,  also  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  Russian  people, 
pleading  for  moderation,  and  announcing 
the  formation  of  a  new  party,  to  be  known 
as  the  Party  of  Pacific  Regeneration.  They 
hold  that  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  dissolve 
Parliament,  and  announce  their  belief  in  the 
government's  sincerity  in  its  promise  of  a  new 
Duma.  The  verdict  of  their  constituents  on 
this  attitude  has  been  rather  startling.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  long 
known  as  prominent  in  zemstvo  work  and  at- 
tached to  this  aforesaid  Moderate  group  have 
just  been  candidates  for  reelection  and  have 
been  defeated.  The  Radical  groups  of  the 
outlawed  parliament  issued,  on  July  30,  an 
address  to  the  army  and  navy,  which  was 
indorsed  by  the  central  committees  of  all  the 
proletariat  organizations,  calling  upon  the 
military  to  join  the  people  in  their  warfare 
against    the     "  criminal    government."     The 
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substance  of  this  address  is  contained  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

Will  you  shoot  the  people,  shed  the  blood  of  the 
people,  and  transfix  the  people's  breasts  with  bayo- 
nets? Remember  that  you  are  the  children  of 
peasants,  that  you  are  the  children  of  the  Russian 
people,  and  that  in  the  villages  where  you  were 
born  your  own  brothers  who  are  remaining  home 
are  also  agitating,  are  also  demanding  land  and 
liberty,  and  that  the  government  is  sending  other 
troops  to  shoot  and  beat  them.  Why  will  you  de- 
fend the  government  ?  .  .  .  Soldiers  and  sailors 
— we,  the  legally  elected  representatives  of  the 
peasants  and  workingmen,  declare  to  you  that 
without  Parliament  the  government  is  illegal. 
Orders  which  it  may  now  issue  have  no  legal 
force.     We  call  on  you. 

Stoiupin  In  n&y  t0  this  aPPeal>  Premier 
8aya  Soldiers  Stolypin  announces  that  the  gov- 

are  Loyal.  ernment  js  absolutely  certain  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  troops.  He 
points  to  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  the 
Emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  dur- 
ing the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  his  Guards  at 
Krasnoye-Selo.  In  spite  of  his  cheerful  as- 
surances, however,  at  this  same  visit  an  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  life  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  who  is  hated  for  his  reactionary 
tendencies,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  pos- 
sible dictator  in  case  reaction  actually 
triumphs.  The  attempt  was  made  by  members 
of  the  Imperial  Guards.  It  is  probably  true 
that  as  a  whole  the  troops  are  not  as  yet  dis- 
affected. The  great  majority  of  them  are  prob- 
ably still  devoted  to  the  Czar,  but  the  work  of 
disintegration  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  end 
will  come, — perhaps  sooner  than  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves  expect.  A  real  revolution, 
in  which  the  army  will  join,  to  begin  with  a 
general  strike,  is  confidently  predicted  by  the 
Radicals  in  October  or  November,  when  the 
peasants  have  taken  in  their  harvest  and  the 
next  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  due. 

A  gigantic  military  conspiracy, 
%/jwor*?*  aiming  at  the  simultaneous  cap- 
ture of  Russia's  three  great  sea 
fortresses, — Sveaborg,  Kronstadt,  and  Sevas- 
topol,— planned  by  the  Revolutionary  League, 
was  prematurely  brought  to  light  by  the 
mutiny  at  the  first-named  stronghold  on  July 
31.  Sveaborg,  which  is  a  strong  fortification 
guarding  the  Finnish  city  of  Helsingfors,  con- 
sists of  seven  small  rock-islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  all  but  one  of  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  The  sappers  .and 
seven  companies  of  artillery,  with  some  of  the 
infantry,  suddenly  attacked  their  officers,  and 
the  entire  garrison  flamed  out  in  revolt.    Ma- 


chine guns  and  other  munitions  were  seized, 
and  later  on  the  other  island  of  Skatudden, 
nearer  the  mainland,  was  also  captured.  It 
looked  as  though  several  of  the  naval  vessels 
would  also  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  mutineers, 
one  of  them,  the  cruiser  Pamyat  Azova,  be- 
ing actually  captured  and  held  by  the  revo- 
lutionists for  twenty-four  hours.'  By  the  aid 
of  the  warships  in  the  harbor,  the  mutiny  was 
soon  put  down  with  a  loss  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  lives  on  both  sides.  Follow- 
ing the  affair  at  Sveaborg,  another  premature 
and  unsuccessful  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
sailors  at  Kronstadt,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 


THE    BALTIC    SHORES    ARE    THE    CENTER    OF   RUSSIAN 
MUTINY. 

(It  was  Just  out  of  Helsingfors,  the  Finnish  capital, 
that  the  mutiny  at  Sveaborg  occurred  In  July,) 

bered,  guards  St.  Petersburg.  This,  however, 
was  also  soon  put  down,  and  the  general  strike 
which  was  expected  to  follow  upon  these  out- 
breaks did  not  take  place,  most  of  the  organ- 
izations refusing  to  obey  the  call.  Although 
these  revolts  were  premature  and  soon  put 
down,  thereby  damaging  the  prestige  of  the 
revolutionary  organizations,  the  mutiny  at 
Kronstadt  lasted  long  enough  to  make  the 
Czar  eager  to  leave  Peterhof,  the  palace  of 
which  stands  on  the  coast  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  citadel  port 
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The  answer  of  the  Russian  people 
"m!TJS^    to  the  dissolution  of  their  repre- 

Anarcny.  •  ■       i  r  • 

sentative  body  was  first  an  omi- 
nous silence,  and  then  a  number  of  serious 
mutinies  in  the  army  and  navy,  followed  by 
the  opening  of  a  terrorist  campaign  of  an 
extent  and  violence  hitherto  unparalleled.  As- 
sassinations and  outrages  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  wholesale,  particularly  in  Poland.  The 
associations  of  reactionary  fanatics  known  as 
the  "  Black  Hundreds  "  have  announced  that 
for  every  assassination  by  the  revolutionists 
they  will  kill  some  prominent  Radical,  and  Dr. 
Herzenstein,  a  prominent  Jewish  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  in  the  outlawed  par- 
liament, was  assassinated  on  August  I  in  his 
home  in  Finland,  as  the  first  victim  in  this 
campaign.  However,  as  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  out- 
lines the  situation  in  his  editorial  statement  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  "  if  the  plight  of 
the  Duma  is  pitiable,  that  of  the  crown  is 
much  worse." 

It  has  enormous  evils  to  answer  for.  But  it  is 
naturally,  not  supematurally. blameworthy,  whereas 
it  is  now  made  answerable  for  every  misfortune, 
every  calamity,  that  overtakes  the  land.  The 
Czar  himself,  who  but  yesterday  was  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  on  the  globe,  is  virtually  im- 
prisoned in  Peterof  or  in  Czarskoye  Selo.  Gen- 
eral Trepov  has  become  invisible.  In  the  interior 
anarchy  is  rampant.  In  the  province  of  Voronesh 
the  peasants  have  just  annihilated  twenty  estates. 
The  government  is  unable  to  discharge  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  a  government:  it  cannot  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  not  even  the  lives  and  prop- 
erties of  its  own  men.  In  the  very  prisons  it  is 
powerless.  The  houses  of  detention,  which  are 
said  to  be  tenanted  by  "the  really  best  men  in 
Russia,"  are  scenes  of  disorder  and  bloodshed,  be- 
cause the  inmates,  aware  of  the  universal  contempt  ■ 
in  which  the  authorities  are  held,  frequently 
mutiny  and  break  the  rules  and  regulations.  Not 
even  in  military  barracks  and  on  battleships  are 
the  government  masters.  Hence,  the  Czar  was 
lately  forced  to  humiliate  himself  and  his  country 
to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations  by  requesting  the  British  Government 
not  to  send  a  squadron  to  Russian  waters.  "  I 
am  not  master  in  my  own  house,"  is  what  his  mes- 
sage amounted  to.  And  this  avowal  he  made  to 
the  British  Government.  "  Why  does  he  not  make 
it  to  his  own  people?  "  deputies  of  the  Duma  ask. 

His  own  people  would  seem  to  be  the  last 
to  be  sought  for  advice.  According  to  reports 
on  good  authority,  early  in  August,  Czar 
Nicholas  had  actually  requested  the  English 
King  and  the  German  Kaiser  (who  met  at 
Friedrichshof  on  August  15)  to  advise  him  as 
to  how  far  he  ought  to  trust  his  people. 


+pan  a 


Reports    of    the    deliberate,    well- 
ExpieKation    thought-out  intention  of  the  Jap- 
°*  8ia'      anese   Government   to   nationalize 
practically  all  her  industries  and  exploit  Man- 


churia and  Korea  with  state  and  private  capi- 
tal receive  some  confirmation  from  the  recent 
observations  of  American  and  British  consuls 
in  Japan  and  China.  It  is  announced  au- 
thoritatively at  Tokio  that  a  company  is  about 
to  be  formed  by  the  government,  jointly  with 
private  'capitalists,  for  the  working  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mines,  railways,  and  forests 
of  Manchuria.  A  number  of  new  steamship 
lines  are  projected,  and  extensive  plans  for 
the  financing  of  these  vast  enterprises  have 
been  matured.  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  the  New 
York  banker,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
a  tour  of  the  island  empire,  is  (as  we  stated 
in  our  July  issue)  hearty  in  his  praise  of  the 
self-restraint  and  earnestness  of  the  Japanese 
people.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  Mr.  Schiff  declares  that 
in  Manchuria  Japan  will  compete  in  good 
faith.  There  is  to  be  expected,  he  declares, 
no  closing  of  the  door,  but  fair  warning  is 
given  that  Japan  means  to  dominate  the  East, 
and  that  commercial  advantages  there  can  be 
gained  only  by  fair  and  free  competition. 
The  killing  (on  July  16  and  17)  of  five 
Japanese  seal-poachers,  and  the  wounding 
and  capture  of  a  number  of  others,  by  an 
American  guard  on  St.  Paul's  Island,  one  of 
the  Pribilov  group,  in  the  Bering  Sea,  was  a 
regrettable  incident,  but  it  will  cause  no  in- 
ternational complications.  It  is  true  that 
Japan  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia 
for  protection  to  sealing  in  Bering  waters.  It 
remains  true,  also,  however,  that  these  Jap- 
anese fishermen  had  no  right  within  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  an  American  island.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  incident  may  result  in  another 
treaty,  making  Japan  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment to  prohibit  all  pelagic  sealing. 

*.j>~*»m*    Upon    the   opening   of   the    third 

mr.  -Root  ana     t»         •  •  *~%      r  v*  • 

the  Rio       Pan-American  Conference  at  K10 

Conference.     j^^  Qn  July  2^  Sefior  Joaquim 

Nabuco  (Brazilian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States)  was  elected  president,  and  Secretary 
Root  and  Baron  Rio-Branco  (Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Brazil)  honorary  presidents.  The 
American  delegates  were  given  chairmanships 
on  several  important  committees,  including  the 
committee  on  the  Drago  Doctrine,  William  I. 
Buchanan;  commercial  relations,  Prof.  Paul 
Reinsch;  the  codification  of  laws,  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe;  patents,  ex-Governor  Montague;  sani- 
tation, Julio  Larrinaga,  Porto  Rican  commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States;  publications  and 
general  welfare,  Van  Leer  Polk.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalo  Quesada,  Cuban  Minister  to  the  United 
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A   GENERAL  VIEW  OF  VALPARAISO,  CHILE,   SHOWING    THE   HARBOR  AND  ENCIRCLING   HILLS. 


States,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
At  this  writing  (August  20)  the  conference 
is  still  engaged  in  discussing  more  or  less  rou- 
tine business,  although  a  number  of  important 
subjects  have  come  up  for  debate.  The  ques- 
tions of  arbitration  and  the  Drago  Doctrine 
(opposing  the  collection  of  debts  from  govern- 
ments or  individuals  by  force)  are  the  thorny 
ones  before  the  gathering,  and  it  is  about  them 
that  the  most  widely  differing  opinions  will 
be  expressed.  Other  questions  of  continental 
interest  are  those  of  the  Pan-American  Rail- 
way and  port  regulations.  Secretary  Root's 
visit  to  South  American  cities  has  been  one 
round  of  cordiality  and  ovation.  His  note- 
worthy diplomatic  speeches  at  Rio,  Buenos 
Ay  res,  and  Montevideo  have  been  reported  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  words  of  the  Jornal  do 
Brazil,  of  Rio,  all  South  America  heartily  joins 
in  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  sentence 
from  the  Rio  speech, — a  sentiment  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  upholding  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine :  "  We  wish  no  victories  but  those  of 
peace,  no  territory  except  our  own,  and  no 
sovereignty  except  sovereignty  over  ourselves, 
which  we  deem  independence."  Mr.  Root 
left  Buenos  Ayres  for  Valparaiso,  early  in 
August,  but,  owing  to  the  earthquake,  con- 
fined his  visit  there  to  one  of  condolence. 


The  terrible  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
aVw&VJiVo.  r?iso>  Chile,  early  on  the  morning 

of  August  16,  following  within  a 
few  months  of  the  destructive  earthquakes  in 
Alaska  and  California,  has  called  attention 
anew  to  the  seismic  belt  which  is  said  to  ex- 
extend  along  the  Pacific  coasts  of  both  the 
American  continents.  Parallel  to  the  Chilean 
coast,  along  its  2,300  miles,  is  the  same  moun- 
tain chain  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  along  this  chain  volcanic 
forces  are  in  constant  activity  of  some  sort. 
As  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  there  were 
two  distinct  heavy  shocks,  about  ten  minutes 
apart,  at  Valparaiso,  and,  while  much  of  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  was  caused  by 
the  earthquake,  a  large  proportion  was  also 
due  to  the  fires  which  broke  out  immediately 
afterward.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  distinct 
shocks  occurred  during  Friday,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  (August  17,  18,  and  19),  and  San- 
tiago, the  Chilean  capital,  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  southeast,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
towns, — including  Los  Andes,  Vena  del  Mar, 
and  other  places, — suffered  severely,  Los 
Andes  (it  was  reported  on  August  20)  being 
practically  destroyed.  Several  landslides 
added  to  the  destruction.  It  was  estimated 
that  about  one  thousand  lives  were  lost,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  people  made  homeless 
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Photograph  by  Franklin  Adams. 

THE    ASCENSOR    OR   CABLE    RAILWAY  OP  VALPARAISO. 

in    Valparaiso   and    vicinity.      August    is    the 
Chilean    winter,    and    the    people,    gathered 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  in  fear  of  further 
earthquake  shocks,  suffered  from  exposure  to 
the  cold  and  lack  of  food  and  drinking  water. 
Martial  law  was  declared  in  Valparaiso  on 
the  1 8th,  and  the  troops  assisted  in  the  work 
of  rescue  and  keeping  order.    The  exact  extent 
of  the  disaster  will  probably  not  be  known  for 
weeks.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  with  telegraphic 
communication     practically 
unimpaired,  the  most  inac- 
curate  reports  of  the   San 
Francisco    disaster    were 
given  to  the  outside  world 
during  the  first   few  da)^ 
after    the    earthquake    and 
fire.     Communication  with 
Chile's   afflicted   cities  was 
cut  off  for  days,  and  even 
the  extent  of  the  damage  to 
the    capital    (Santiago)    is 
not  known  at  this  writing, 
although  it  is  reported  that 
the    capitol    building    has 
been   destroyed.     Santiago, 
however,   has  not  suffered 
like  its  port.     It  is  certain 
that  the  entire  business  sec- 
tion    of     Valparaiso     is 
wrecked    and    much   of    it 


burned,  while  many  government  buildings, 
— including  the  arsenal,  the  prefecture  of  po- 
lice, the  navy  department  building,  and  some 
schools, — have  been  badly  injured. 


Extent  of 
the  Lose. 


Valparaiso,  which  is  the  principal 
city  of  the  South  American  west 
coast,  has  been  visited  by  earth- 
quakes many  times  in  the  past.  It  is  a  fortified 
seaport  and  a  manufacturing  town  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  largest  South  Ameri- 
can port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  had  a  popula- 
tion of  from  150,000  to  160,000,  many  of 
English  and  German  stock.  The  city  is  built 
on  a  bowl-shaped  volcanic  formation,  which 
has  made  it  a  veritable  death  trap  in  an  event- 
uality of  this  kind.  The  volcanic  rock  upon 
which  the  city  is  erected  is  so  close  to  the 
mountain  side  'that  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
south,  only  one  railroad  enters  from  the  north, 
and  the  sheer  hills  are  in  the  rear,  while  in 
front  is  the  bay,  and  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  precipitous  cliff 
formations  which  surround  the  city,  making 
elevating  railways  necessary  to  transport  the 
people  from  the  business  section  to  their  homes 
on  the  hills.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  low-made 
ground  of  Valparaiso  near  the  water's  edge 
suffered  most.  We  expect  to  give  our  readers 
next  month  an  article  on  Chile  and  Peru,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  economic  loss  this 
disaster  will  inflict  on  the  Chilenos, — and 
from  which  their  political  and  commercial 
rivals,  the  Peruvians,  are  sure  to  benefit. 


Photograph  by  Franklin  Adams. 

THE    SOLDIERS'  AND   SAILORS*  MONUMENT  IN   VALPARAISO. 
(Almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  August  16.) 
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(From  July  20  to  August  fO,  1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

July  20. — Winston  Churchill  opens  the  reform 
campaign  for  governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

July  22. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
issues  an  appeal  to  organized  labor  throughout  the 
country  to  become  active  in  independent  politics. 

July  24. — Secretary  Wilson  announces  that  the 
meat  law  will  permit  the  sale  of  foreign  meat 
products,  except  in  seaboard  States Congress- 
man John  Sharp  Williams  is  renominated  by  the 
Democrats  in  the  Eighth  Mississippi  District. 

July  27. — Secretary  Wilson  issues  rules  for  the% 
enforcement  of  the  new  meat  inspection  law. 

July  31. — A  conference  between  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  leading  railroad  man- 
agers of  the  country  is  held  in  Washington 

Michigan  Republicans  renominate  Fred.  M.  War- 
ner for  governor,  and  urge  the  election  of  United 
State  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

August  1. — Iowa  Republicans  renominate  Gov- 
ernor Albert  B.  Cummins  (see  page  201). 

August  2. — Michigan  Democrats  nominate 
Charles  H.  Kimmerle  for  governor,  and  endorse 
William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. ..  .North 
Dakota  Democrats  nominate  John  Burke  for  gov- 
ernor. 

August  7. — Iowa  Democrats  nominate  Claude 
R.  Porter  for  governor,  endorsing  the  candidacy 
of  William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

August  n. — Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  declares,  in  an  interview  at 
Washington,  that  the  employment  of  coolies  on 
the  Panama  Canal  is  a  direct  violation  of  law. 

August  15. — Nebraska  Democrats  nominate  Ash- 
ton  C.  ShallenbCrger  for  governor  and  indorse 
William  J.  Bryan  for  the  Presidency. 

August  16. — Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  re- 
nominated for  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
Eighteenth  Illinois  District,  and  endorsed  for  the 
Presidency. . .  .Texas  Democrats  nominate  Thomas 
M.  Campbell  for  governor. 

August  17.— The  first  election  in  Alaska  for 
delegates  to  Congress  results  in  the  choice  of 
Thomas  Cale  for  the  long  term  and  Mr.  Waskey 
for  the  short  term,  both  the  miners'  candidates. 
...  .J.  S.  Harlan,  of  Chicago,  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

August  19. — District-Attorney  Jerome,  of  New 
York,  issues  a  public  statement,  announcing  that 
he  will  run  for  governor  if  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  convention. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

July  21. — By  imperial  ukase,  the  Czar  dissolves 
the  Duma,  relieves  M.  Goremykin  of  the  premier- 
ship, and  appoints  M.  Stolypin  in  his  place. 

July  23. — The  members  of  the  Duma,  having  as- 
sembled at  Viborg,  in  Finland,  address  a  man- 
ifesto to  the  people  urging  them  to  refuse  support 
to  the  autocracy In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons,  Mr.   Birrell  withdraws  the  clause  in  the 


education   bill   providing   for  a  separate   depart- 
ment, headed  by  a  minister,  for  Wales. 

July  25. — Pedro  Monte  is  chosen  President  of 
Chile  for  a  five-year  term. 

July  27. — The  British  naval  estimates  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  show  a  reduction  of 
$12,700,000. 

July  28. — The  Russian  authorities  pass  sentence 
on  the  Sevastopol  mutineers;  four  are  condemned 
to  death  and  eighty-three  to  imprisonment. 

July  30. — The  Labor  and  Social  Democratic 
parties  in  the  Russian  Duma  issue  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  army  and  navy. ..  .General  Oku  is 
appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the  Japanese  army  (see 
page  304).... The  British  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  education  bill  by  a  majority  of  192. 

July  31. — Russian  troops  at  the  Sveaborg 
fortress  and  Skatudden  barracks,  near  Helsing- 
fors,  Finland,  mutiny;  the  outbreak  is  suppressed 
after  a  great  loss  of  life. 

August  1.— Debate  on  the  education  bill  begins 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

August  2. — The  colonial  marriages  bill  passes 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 

August  3. — The  workmen's  councils  in  Russia 
declare  a  general  strike. 

August  4. — The  British  Parliament  adjourns 
to  October  23. 

August  6. — The  Russian  revolutionary  societies 
issue  a  call  to  the  people  to  rise  and  overthrow 
the  Czar's  government. 

August  7. — The  general  strike  in  Russia  is 
called  off. 

August  8. — The  Russian  cabinet  appropriates 
$27,000,000  for  famine  relief. 

August  9. — The  Spanish  cabinet  votes  to  ignore 
the  Papal  protest  in  regard  to  civil  marriages. 

August  10. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the 
Persian  Government  has  issued  a  decree  granting 
to  the  people  of  that  country  a  national  assembly. 

August  11. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  uncle 
of  the  Czar,  narrowly  escapes  assassination  by 
soldiers  of  one  of  the  Guard  regiments. 

August  12. — The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  declines 
the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  with  dictatorial  powers. 

August  14. — The  terms  of  the  Pope's  encyclical 
(dated  August  1)  upholding  the  French  clergy  in 
their  opposition  to  the  separation  law,  and  refusing 
to  accept  the  French  Government's  plan  for  cul- 
ture associations,  are  made  public. 

August    18. — A   rebellion  breaks  out  in   Santo 

Domingo,  under  General  Navarro Some  of  the 

Palace  Guards  in  Havana  rebel  against  their  of- 
ficers. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

July.  20. — A  treaty  of  peace  between  Guatemala, 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  is  signed  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  Marblehead. 
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July  23.— The  Pan-American  Congress  meets  in 

Rio     Janeiro The     Interparliamentary     Peace 

Conference  holds  its  first  session  in  London. 

July  24. — The  Interparliamentary  Conference 
passes  a  resolution  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  agree- 
ments among  nations  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

July  27. — Secretary  Root  is  warmly  welcomed 
at  Rio  Janeiro. 

July  31. — A  settlement  of  the  Samoan  affair  is 
announced,  the  United  States  having  paid  to  Ger- 
many the  award  of  $20,000. 

August  6. — The   Pan-AmerLan   Conference  at 


THE  LATE  MRS.  CRAIGIE   ("  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES")- 

Rio  adopts  resolutions  in  favor  of  arbitrating  all 
disputes  between  South  American  states. 

August  7. — The  killing  of  five  Japanese  poachers 
by  Americans  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  taking  of  twelve  Japanese  prisoners  for  seal 
poaching  by  the  revenue  cutter  McCttlloch  are  re- 
ported to  Washington. 

August  11. — Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  at 
Montevideo,  upholds  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

August  12. — King  Menelik  of  Abyssinia  signs 
the  Franco-Italian-British  treaty  relative  to  com- 
mercial equality  and  railway  construction  in  his 
country. 

August  14. — A  heated  discussion  is  had  at  the 
Rio  Conference  over  the  Drago  Doctrine. 

August  15. — K;ng  Edward  arrives  in  Germany 
on  a  visit  to  Kaiser  William;  the  formal  confer- 


ence  between   the   two  monarchs   takes   place   at 

Friedrichsof Secretary    Root,    in    a   speech    at 

Buenos  Ayres,  compliments  Argentina  on  its  pros- 
perity and  speaks  of  the  "  unwritten  alliance  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  United  States. 

August  17. — The  committee  on  the  Drago 
Doctrine  at  the  Rio  Conference  has  decided  to 
report  -in  favor  of  asking  the  governments  of  the 
world  to  consider  the  advisability  of  presenting 
this  measure  to  the  Hague  conference. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

July  20. — The  will  of  Alfred  Beit  leaves  great 
sums  to  charity  and  education  in  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Africa  (see  page  300). 

July  24. — There  is  a  heavy  fall  on  the  Russian 
Bourse. 

I  August  1. — The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  meets  at  York. 

August  3. — Fire  causes  a  loss  estimated  at 
$3,000,000  in  the  international  exposition  at  Milan. 

August  4. — The  Italian  steamer  Sirio,  from 
Genoa  and  bound  for  Buenos  Ayres,  runs  on  a 
rock  off  Bajos  Hormigas,  near  Palos,  Spain,  and 
many  lives  are  lost. 

August  7. — The  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank, 
of  Chicago,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
investigation  having  shown  the  desperate  financial 
condition  of  the  bank  resulting  from  alleged  plun- 
dering and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  its 
president  and  cashier. 

August  10. — Fifty-five  persons  are  injured  in  an 
accident  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Rail- 
road near  Fruitland,  Texas. 

August  ii» — Ten  warrants  are  issued  in  Chicago 
for  the  officials  of  the  defunct  Milwaukee  Avenue 

State   Bank The  strike  of  the   switchmen   on 

the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 

ends Justice  William  J.  Gaynor,  in  a  test  case 

in  Brooklyn,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  charge 
of  a  second  fare  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  to  Coney  Island  is  illegal. 

August  12. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte, 
speaking  on  anarchism  and  its  remedy,  before  the 
Cumberland    Chautauqua    (Maryland),    proposes 

drastic  treatment  for  this  evil Riots  caused  by 

the  refusal  of  passengers  to  pay  a  second  fare  to 
Coney  Island  result  in  police  interference  and  the 
injury  of  several  passengers. 

August  13. — The  annual  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public encampment  opens  at  Minneapolis Sev- 
enteen ice  dealers  and  six  ice  companies  are  in- 
dicted in  Boston,  charged  with  conspiracy  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  ice. 

August  15. — Governor  Glenn,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, issues  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
announcing  that  in  the  future  the  militia  will  he 
instructed  to  fire  on  lynching  crowds A  com- 
promise is  reached  between  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  and  the  New  York  City  authorities,  tak- 
ing the  form  of  an  agreement  to  issue  a  rebate 
check  upon  the  payment  of  each  second  fare  to 
Coney  Island,  this  check  to  be  redeemable  if  the 
courts  decide  against  the  legality  of  the  charge. 

August  16. — A  negro  is  lynched  at  Greenwood. 
S.   C,  after  Governor  Heyward  has   plead   with 

the  mob  to  let  the  law  take  its  course R.  B. 

Brown,  of  Ohio,  is  elected  commander-in-chief  of 
the  G.  A.  R.,  at  the  meeting  at  Minneapolis. 
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August  16  and  17. — Several  heavy  earthquake 
shocks,  followed  by  extensive  fires,  cause  great  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  in  Valparaiso,  San- 
tiago, and  other  Chilean  cities;  communication 
with  the  outside  world  is  cut  off,  and  the  extent  of 
the  disaster  is  not  known. 

August  20. — Two  uprisings  against  the  Cuban 
Government  are  reported  from  the  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Pinar  del  Rio ;  the  "  exclusive- 
ness  "  of  the  Palma  regime  is  objected  to ;  the  in- 
surgents, though  few  in  number,  include  some  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war;  in  a  battle  at 
Hoyo  Colorado,  about  twenty  miles  from  Havana, 
the  insurgents  are  defeated ;  it  is  rumored  that  the 
purpose  of  the  rebels  is  to  attack  American  prop- 
erty so  as  to  bring  about  active  American  inter- 
vention under  the  provisions  of  the  Piatt  amend- 
ment 

OBITUARY. 

July  20. — Brig.-Gen.  Edmund  Rice,  U.  S.  A.,  64 

July  22. — Russell  Sage,  the  New  York  financier, 
90. ..  .Lieut-Gen.  Baron  Kodama,  of  the  Japanese 

army,  51 Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  R.  Rogers,  one  of  the 

founders  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  78. 

July  23. — Major  John  Eagan,  of  the  First  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  69 

Julius  Ruger,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War  and  a  portrait  painter,  66. 

July  24. — Dr.  George  W.  Atherton,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  68. 

July  28. — George  T.  Bispham,  of  Philadelphia, 
lawyer  and  author  of  law  books,  68. 

July  30. — John  Holmes  Good  enow,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Constanti- 
nople,  75.... John   Lawrence  Toole,   the   famous 

English  comedian,  76 Judge  W.  R.  Houghton, 

of  Alabama,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  64. 

July  31. — D wight  Slate,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
one  of  the   foremost   mechanical   experts   in   the 

United  States,  90 Professor  A.  H.  Thompson, 

of  the  United   States  Geological   Survey,  67 

Carl  A.  Weidner,  a  portrait  and  miniature 
painter,  41. 

August  1. — Chief  Justice  Manuel  Monteverde 
Sedano,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba,  50 Ed- 
ward Uhl,  president  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats- 

Zeitung  corporation,  63 Aime  Joseph  Edmond 

Rousse,  lawyer  and  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, 89. 

August  2.— Isaac  D.  George,  first  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  69. 

August  3—Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Waterlow,  for- 
merly Lord  Mayor  of  London,  84. 

August  4.— -Rear-Admiral  Charles  Jackson 
Train,  commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  U.  S.  N, 

61 The  Duke  of  Rutland  (John  James  Robert 

Manners),  88 Justice  Robert  Sedgwick,  of  the 

Supreme    Court    of    Canada,    58 William    B. 

Hanna,  presiding  judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
phans' Court,  71. 

August  6.— Captain  A.  B.  Drum,  superintendent 
of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  Civil 
War  veteran,  64. 

August  7.— William  Imrie,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  White  Star  Line  of  steamships.  71. 

August  8. — Rev.  Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry,  a  promi- 
nent Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Philadelphia,  72 
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Theodore  Justin  Dominique  Roustan,  French 

minister  at  Washington  from  1882  to  1891,  72. 

August  9. — Dr.  James  Weir,  of  Owensborough, 
Ky.,  former  professor  of  medicine,  and  author  of 
several  medical  works,  50. 

August  10. — Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Clark,  of  the 
New  York  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  70. 

August  1 1. —Col.  B.  G.  Stone,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y^ 
a  Civil  War  veteran  and  a  landscape  artist,  79. 

August  12. — William  B.  Norman,  a  well-known 
New  York  auctioneer,  69. ..  .Professor  Samuel 
Louis  Penfield,  Yale  University,  50. 

August  13. — Mrs.  Pearl  Mary  Teresa  Craigie 
("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  the  novelist  and  dram- 
atist. 39 Ex-Judge  W.   H.   Whiteman,  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  60 Dr.  J.  B.  Mc- 

Caw,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  a  Civil  War  surgeon,  84. 

August  14. — Ex-Congressman  George  B.  Fielder, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 

64 Francis   H.   Smith,  of  Washingtpn,   Conn.. 

one  of  the  first  official  reporters  of  debates  in  Con- 
gress, 77. 

August  15. — Eugene  SchiefTelin,  an  old-time 
merchant  of  New  York  and  an  artist,  80. 

August  16. — Rebecca  S.  Clark  ("  Sophie  May  *'), 

writer    of    l>ooks    for    children,    74 Rev.    Dr. 

Richard  Eddy,  Universalist  clergyman  and  an 
author  and  historian,  74. 

August    17.— Rev.    Dr.    A.    M.    Wynn,    of    the 

Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church Gustavo 

H.  Mosler,  of  Margaretville,  N.  Y.,  painter,  31. 

August  18.— Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cross,  the  oldest 

graduate  of  Harvard  University,  98 Alexandre 

Luigini,  French  conductor  and  composer,  51. 

August  19.— Charles  Baker,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
artist,  banker,  and  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  62. 
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OF  THE  MONTH. 


1  WILL   THET    STAND  THE   NEW   CZAR?  * 

From  the  Press  (Philadelphia). 


JUMP  THROUGH. 

Bryan  has  been  Indorsed  by  Tammany  at  a  special 
meeting   called    by    Leader    Murphy. — 

From    the   Post  (Cincinnati). 


'•  BRYAN'S     COAT     OFFENDS     THE     LONDON     TAILOR." 

Neirs  Item. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Me,  too !  " — 

From  the  Herald  (Boston). 


THE  KINO   AND  THE   COMMONER. 


From  the  Press  (New  York) 
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Chorus  of  Democrat  Maidens:  "Twenty  lovesick  maidens  we." — Patience. — From   the  World  (New  York). 


Dkmocract  :   «  Say,  how  are  we  going  to  build  a  ™k  only  william  j.  bryan. 

platform  when   the  G.  O.  P.  has  sawed  all  the  tlm-  "1  wonder  If  I  can  stand  it  until   1908?" — 

ber?" — From  the  Blade  (Toledo).  From  the  Po8t~InteUigcnc€f  (Seattle). 
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ALTHOUGH   PRESIDENT   R008EVELT    HAS   "  IRREVOCABLY 
REFUSED     THE     THIRD      TERM     NOMINATION,     IT     MAY 
COME  TO  THIS  IN   1908. 

From  the  Spokesman  Review  (Spokane). 


Peacemaker  Roosevelt  :   "  I've  mended  worse  rips.' 
From  tbe  Star-Journal  (Pueblo). 


COIN'S  AND     CUMMINS   OF   THE    POLITICAL    STAGE. 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 

Although  Mr.  Bryan  occupies  the  first  place  in 
the  cartoons  of  the  month,  President  Roosevelt  is 
never  neglected,  and  his  activities  furnish  the 
draftsmen  with  endless  opportunities.  The  suc- 
cess of  Governor  Cummins  in  Iowa  has  brought 
him  forward  among  the  presidential  possibilities, 
as  the  cartoon  above  indicates.  Corporation  prose- 
cutions seem  always  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  pictorial  satirists.  Mr.  Root's 
South  American  trip  has  inspired  a  good  many 
cartoons,  and  Mr.  Jerome's  proposed  candidacy 
for  the  governorship  of  New  York  has  furnished 
a  welcome  topic. 


Uncle  Sam  :  "  The  kids  are  In  bed  and  all  is  well." 
From  the  Post  Intelligencer  (Seattle). 


at  last  ! 
From  the  Press  (Philadelphia). 
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DISTRICT- ATTORNEY    JEROME   GETTING    A  WAT    WITH    THJD 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


'WHEN  THE  PIE   WA8  OPEN'DTHE    BIRDS    BEGAN    TO  PISHING    IN    THE    TRUST    POND. 

8ing."  Uncle  Sam  :  "  Gnsta !  I  wish  they  were  all  this  easy 

From  the  Herald   (Boston).  to  catch."— From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 
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HAVING   BEEN    GIVEN    A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    SUN,    RUSSIA 
OBJECT8  TO  GOING  BACK   TO  THE  DABKNESS. 

From  the  Record-Herald   (Chicago). 


f^<- 


"WHEN    WILL    IT   BURST? '* 

From  the  Tribune  (Chicago). 
The  American  cartoonists  have  by  far  surpassed 
their  European  contemporaries  in  the  strength  and 
suggestiveness  of  their  allusions  to  the  situation  in 
Russia.  Mr.  Rehse,  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  has  of  late  shown  remarkable  instinct  for 
hitting  off  significant  public  situations. 


THE  BABID  DOG'S   WORK   IS  DONE. 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 


The  Czar  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  :  Mine  didn't  what  a  bio  difference  a  bio  ditch  makes. 

fly  long." — From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul).  From  the  Pioneer  Press 
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THE  NEW  GARDENEB. 

Mb.  Bull,  (to  John  Burns)  :  "  All  previous  attempts 

^ „  „„„  ^^  «,«,„«•„„.«.„  to  grow  anything  in  this  particular  plot  have  been  dis- 

ON  THE  eve  op  dissolution.  maT  failures.     This  is  a  credit  to  you,  John  !  " 

The  Power  of  Russian  People  has  sufficed  to  drag  prom  the  DaiJy  chronicle  (London), 

the  baby  (Parliamentary  Government)  to  the  edge  of 
the  well  of  blood,  but  there  the  executioner  is  wait- 
ing to  give  the  death-blow. 

From    Pasquino    (Turin). 


THE    HAPPY    GRANDFATHER  THE    SAME    OLD    ROAD. 

tZnfSZ  lit?0  3*Kfi ^.Z&SSffl  SSSS  r J^r1  t0  Ru*»- Llbe'*  "  p»"d  -lth  *»>d 

open  the  whole  time."  resolutions. 

From  Ncbelspaltcr   (Zurich).  From  Kladderadatseh   (Berlin). 
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THE   GOVERNOR   OF   IOWA. 

A  SKETCH  OF  ALBERT  BAIRD  CUMMINS. 

BY   JOHNSON    BRIGHAM. 


HPHE  Republican 
*  State  Convention 
held  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  August  I 
closed  a  preliminary 
campaign  which  in  in- 
tensity has  had  few  par- 
allels in  the  history  of 
American  politics.  It 
brings,  more  promi- 
nently than  ever,  before 
the  country  at  large  an 
interesting  personality, 
— that  of  the  nominee  of 
the  convention  for  Gov- 
ernor,— Albert  B.  Cum- 
mins. 

With  the  tumult  of 
convention  day  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  it  is  not 
easy  to  approach  the 
subject  of  this  sketch 
with  judgment  undis- 
turbed. But  those  who 
for  years  have  summered 
and  wintered  with  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  should 
at  least  be  able  to  avoid 
the  excessive  praise  and 
dispraise  which  marked 
the  exjremes  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  strained  situa- 
tion, now  happily  re- 
lieved, was  in  some  re- 
spects   unique    in    Iowa 

politics.      Never    before  H0N>  Albert  balrd  cummins. 

had     any     Governor     of  (Nominated  for  a  third  term  as  Governor  of  Iowa.) 

Iowa    aspired    to    serve 

for  three  consecutive  terms.  Never  before  had  tariff  reform,  with  its  corollary,  reciprocity.* 
any  Governor  of  Iowa  been  compelled  to  fight  I  use  the  term  "  educational,"  because  it  was 
for  his  life, — his  political  life, — to  secure  a  clearly  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  do  more 
nomination.  And  yet,  contradictory  as  it  may  than  discuss  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  using 
seem,  never  before  did  a  candidate  for  renom-  such  illustrations  as  the  times  suggested,  rely- 
ination  enter  the  field  with  more  personal  ing  on  an  educated  public  opinion  for  ultimate 
reluctance.  results.     The  second,  and  the  one  on  which 

Governor  Cummins'  administration  had  been  *  «.„  ^^^  1777771  ««  »  i,n/,in,ftn.f,  »  i«  ** — 77777 

».  n             1111.1                   e                c  "'*  signed  article  on      Reciprocity      in  the  later 

cnietiy  marked  by  the  advocacy  of  tWO  reforms.  editions  of  the  new  "  Kncyclopedia  Americana,"  vol. 
Tk«  fi«f  ,.,««» :«  «  J-««-  -J.. +: -l       l  16«    shows    the    thoroughness    with    which    Governor 

1  he  first  was  in  a  degree  educational, — namely,      cummins  has  studied  the  subject 


1  the  subject. 
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the  recent  campaign  was  made  by  him,  was 
intensely  practical,  taking  the  form  of  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  Governor  regarded  as  the 
over-intimate  relations  which  the  great  rail- 
road corporations  traversing  Iowa  sought  to 
maintain  with  the  dominarit  party  in  the 
State,  the  too-evident  purpose  being  to  control, 
or  at  least  unduly  influence,  legislation. 

A    FRIEND    OF    THE    RAILROAD    WHO    OPPOSES 
RAILROAD  "  INFLUENCE." 

Himself  for  several  years  prior  to  his  first 
nomination  for  Governor  an  attorney  for  rail- 
road corporations,  and  consequently  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  railroad  assessments,  it  be- 
came evident  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  with  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  State,  that  the  new  Governor's 
preelection  assurances  to  the  public  and  the 
oath  taken  by  him  at  his  inauguration  really 
meant  something!  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
assessments  on  railroad  property  in  Iowa  at 
the  recent  sitting  of  the  council,  in  August, 
1906,  aggregated  over  fifteen  millions*  more 
than  in  1901,  when  Mr.  Cummins  became 
Governor. 

But  this  is  not  the  head  and  front  of  his 
offending.  The  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads would  have  forgiven  Governor  Cum- 
mins for  protecting  the  other  tax-paying  in- 
terests in  the  State ;  but  it  soon  became  evident 
to  them  that  the  new  Governor  was  not  tract- 
able; was  not  imbued  with  the  old  idea  that 
politics  is  a  combination  of  interests,  a  system 
of  log-rolling  in  which  the  few,  ostensibly  in 
the  interests  of  the  many,  successfully  serve 
their  own  interests.  His  former  experience  as 
an  attorney  for  corporations,  far  from  unfit- 
ting him '  for  his  new  duties  as  chief  of  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  better  fitted 
him  for  them,  enabling  him  to  analyze  the 
complicated  figures  of  the  railroad  statisticians 
and  follow  without  confusion  the  subtle  argu- 
ments of  the  railroad  solicitors. 

The  Governor  did  not  stop  with  the  matter 
of  equalizing  assessments.  He  used  every  op- 
portunity, in  addresses  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
messages  and  campaign  speeches,  as  in  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  thinking  men  of  the 
State,  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
necessity  of  emancipating  politics  and  legisla- 
tion from  the  undue  influence  of  railroad  cor- 
porations. He  early  became  an  advocate  of 
the  abolition  of  railroad  passes,  especially  to 
State  officials  and  convention  delegates,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  primary  law,  which 
should  control  and  regulate  the  selection  of 

*  In  actual  value,  more  than  $60,000,000.  ~"~~ 


candidates  for  all  elective  offices,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest.  It  was  in  line  with  this 
policy  that  Governor  Cummins  recommended 
the  movement,  now  in  successful  progress,  for 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines, 
on  September  5,  1906,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  moving,  by  States,  for  the  passage  of  a 
constitutional  amendments  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  in  all  the  States 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  underlying  motive  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins, as  I  read  it  between  the  lines  of  his 
speeches  and  messages  and  in  his  votes  in  coun- 
cil, is  not  revenge, — for  he  is  the  friend  of 
railroads  and  of  railroad  men ;  not  retaliation, 
for  he  fully  recognizes  the  right  of  corpora- 
tions to  present  their  side  of  all  questions  af- 
fecting their  interests.  It  is,  rather,  a  deter- 
mination,— strong  from  the  first,  but,  through 
the  logic  of  events,  now  become  a  master- 
purpose, — to  use  all  the  power  he  possesses  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  all  the  influence  he 
may  have  as  chief  citizen  of  Iowa,  to  compel 
the  railroad  corporations  to  abandon  their  pres- 
ent policy  of  interference  with  politics  and 
legislation  and  to  restore  "  the  reign  of  the 
common  people." 

Governor  Cummins'  record  shows  that  this 
is  no  new  purpose  born  of  opportunity.  It  is, 
rather,  an  evolution  of  the  views  held  by  him 
even  when  he  was  an  attorney  for  corpora- 
tions. From  first  to  last  during  his  career  as 
attorney  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  all  forms 
of  service  recognized  as  "  lobbying." 

When,  in  1888,  he  became  a  legislator  in 
Iowa's  lower  house,  his  intimates,  who  knew 
the  trend  of  his  mind  and  purpose,  were  not 
surprised  to  find  him  the  author  of  a  bill  the 
sole  object  of  which  was  to  solve  for  Iowa 
jobbers,  retailers,  and  consumers  the  long-and- 
short-haul  problem  of  that  period. 

The  writer,  then  editor  of  an  Iowa  daily, 
was  one  day  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of 
local  jobbers  and  urged  to  support  "  the  Cum- 
mins bill,"  which,  in  their  judgment,  fully  met 
the  demands  of  the  time.  A  few  days  later  the 
same  committee  waited  upon  the  editor  to  re- 
quest that  he  oppose  the  measure. 

"  On  what  ground  ?  "  asked  the  astonished 
editor.    "  Have  you  found  a  flaw  in  the  bill?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  we  have  dis- 
covered that  its  author  is  a  railroad  attorney, 
and  that  leads  us  to  suspect  there's  a  fatal  flaw 
in  it  somewhere." 

It  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  men 
unacquainted   with   the  future  leader  of  the 
railroad-reform  movement  in   Iowa  that  an 
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attorney  /or  railroad  corporations  could  as  a 
legislator  be  other  than  a  lobbyist  in  disguise. 

FIGHTING  THE  BARBED-WIRE  TRUST. 

Among  the  few  men  who  at  the  time  cor- 
rectly sized  the  young  legislator  was  William 
Larrabee,  now  known  and   respected  as  the 
reform  Governor  of  that  period,  his  book,  en- 
titled "  The  Railroad  Question,"  everywhere 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority  on  the  rela- 
tions of  railroads  to  the  State.     In  a  recent 
speech    at    Independ- 
ence ,    Iowa,    ex-Gov- 
ernor   Larrabee    spoke 
from    his    personal 
knowledge,  declaring 
that   Governor   Cum- 
mins had  really  started 
the  battle  against  cor- 
porate   greed,    in    his 
celebrated  case  against 
the  barbed- wire  trust; 
that  in  1888,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Legis- 
lature, he  had  rendered 
valuable  service  in  se- 
curing the  present  rail- 
way laws  of  Iowa,  and 
that   as   Governor    in 
1904  he  had  vetoed  a 
bill  by  which  the  rail- 
roads   had    hoped    to 
"New     Jerseyize" 
Iowa. 

Perhaps  Mr.   Cum- 
mins'   greatest   victory 

at  the  bar  was  that  to  mrs.  albert 

which  Governor  Lar- 
rabee referred.  To  the  suit  brought  by  him 
against  the  barbed-wire  trust  he  gave  the  best 
powers  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  strengthened 
by  a  large  experience  and  by  knowledge  gained 
from  long  and  thorough  study  of  corporation 
law.  This  powerful  trust  had  threatened  the 
life  of  the  small  competing  corporations  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  West,  and,  by  advancing 
prices,  had  levied  a  heavy  tax  upon  Western 
farmers  and  herders.  Case  after  case  was 
brought  and  appealed,  until  finally  the  issue 
was  fought  out  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  monopoly. 

PUBLIC      SERVICE      UNMIXED      WITH      SORDID 
MOTIVES. 

Few  men  have  paid  as  dearly  for  political 
honors  as  has  Mr.  Cummins.  Five  years  ago 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  fast- 


increasing  income  derived  from  a  general  prac- 
tice of  the  law.    He  was  conceded  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  of  his  State  and  the  peer  of  any 
lawyer  in  the  Northwest.     His  home  life  was 
well-nigh  ideal.     As  dispensers  of  hospitality, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cummins  had   (as  they  still 
have)  no  superiors  at  the  State  capital.     Sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  friends,  his  professional 
services  in  demand  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
power  to  respond,  he  exchanged  the  highest 
honors  of  his  chosen  profession  and  with  them 
-  the  pleasures  of  social 
life,    unmixed    with 
political    complications 
and    partisan    antago- 
nisms,   for   a   career 
inevitably    involving 
pecuniary  loss;  a  posi- 
tion   inviting    him    to 
laborious  days  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  an- 
noyances and  cares. 

In  the  fierce  light 
which  during  the  re- 
cent campaign  was 
thrown  upon  his  offi- 
cial career,  the  minut- 
est inspection  did  not 
bring  out  a  single  sug- 
gestion of  motive  for 
holding  office  other 
than  an  ambition  to 
serve  the  public  faith- 
fully and  efficiently, 
and  a  purpose  to  push 
forward  to  completion 
b.  cummins.  the    reform   work   so 

vigorously  begun  by 
him.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  Governor 
still  cherishes  his  early  ambition  to  enter  na- 
tional politics.  Possibly;  but  if  that  be  an 
unworthy  ambition,  few  men  in  public  life  can 
be  held  to  be  altogether  worthy ! 

HIS  REAL  MODESTY. 

Far  from  regarding  himself  as  the  only  man 
in  Iowa  who  could  lead  his  party  to  victory 
in  the  coming  campaign,  Governor  Cummins 
earnestly  urged  his  political  friends  to  unite 
upon  some  one  who  would  take  up  his  work 
and  carry  it  on  to  conclusions.  But  his  influ- 
ential supporters  were  found  to  be  united  in 
insistence  that  the  successful  inaugurator  of 
reforms  could  best  carry  them  on  to  conclu- 
sions; thtat  the  people  looked  to  him  for  defi- 
nite results  and  would  not  let  the  fetich  of  the 
two-term  precedent  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
second  reelection. 
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THE       IOWA   IDEA. 

A  few  words  relative  to  the  so-called  "  Iowa 
Idea  "  and  Governor  Cummins'  identification 
therewith.  Let  the  governor  himself  tell  the 
story. 

At  the  McKinley  birthday  banquet  in 
Omaha  in  1903,  the  governor  said:  "There 
is  no  *  Iowa  idea/  if  that  phrase  is  meant  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  Republicans  of 
my  State  hold  any  idea  which  distinguishes 
them  from  Republicans  in  other  States."  Re- 
ferring to  criticisms  on  his  Minneapolis  speech 
in  1902,  he  declared  that  the  language  criti- 
cised was  taken  from  the  Iowa  Republican 
platform  of  190 1  and  1902,  which  only  reit- 
erated the  national  Republican  idea  of  protec- 
tion, as  enunciated  by  William  McKinley  in 
1896.  "  The  phrase  *  Iowa  idea/  "  he  added, 
"  was  coined  by  one  who  would  rather  make 
an  epigram  than  state  a  truth." 

FROM    CARPENTER'S    BENCH    TO   LAW   OFFICE. 

Even  the  most  general  survey  of  a  career  so 
resultful;  even  the  merest  sketch  of  a  char- 
acter so  forceful,  cannot  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, 
of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Carmichaels,  Pa., 
on  February  15,  1850.  H?  early  learned  from 
his  father  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  at  the  age 
of  twelve  was  earning  good  wages  with  .ham- 
mer and  plane.    Ambitious  to  obtain  an  edu- 


GOVERNOR  CUMMINS'  RESIDENCE  IN  DES   MOINES, 


cation,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Waynesburg  College,  Pa.  He  worked  his  way 
through  college,  taking  the  four  years'  course 
in  two,  at  the  same  time  serving  as  tutor,  and 
filling  in  his  vacations  by  teaching  a  country 
district  school.  In  passing,  it  might  be  stated 
that  his  alma  mater  recently  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  LL.D., — a  degree  also  conferred 
upon  him  about  the  same  time  by  Cornell 
College,  Iowa.  The  future  governor  spent 
the  next  four  years  feeling  for  his  place  in  the 
world,  and  incidentally  fitting  himself  the 
better  for  effective  service  at  the  bar  and  in 
public  life. 

A  short  term  as  clerk  and  another  as  express 
messenger  sufficed  him.     He  then  became  a 
self-taught    surveyor    and     railroad    builder. 
Though  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  youth,  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  &  Fort  Wayne  Railroad,  and,  soon 
after,  was  tendered  a  position  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  a  branch  of  what  is  now  the  Santa  Fe 
system.     But  by  this  time  he  had  determined 
upon  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  in  January, 
1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  then  well-known  law  office  of 
McClellan  &  Hodges,  Chicago.     In  1874  ne 
married  Miss  Ida  L.  Gallery,  of  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,    and,    strong    in    their    faith    in    his 
future,  the  young  couple  returned  to  Chicago, 
where,   soon     after,    Air.   Cummins  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.    The  fledgling  attorney  de- 
voted the  next  three  years 
to    an   all-round    practice 
in  the  Chicago  courts.    In 
1878  he  removed  to  Des 
Moines,  and  entered  into 
a    law    partnership    with 
his  brother,  J.  C.  Cum- 
mins.     In    1 88 1    he    re- 
ceived from  ex-Chief  Jus- 
tice George  G.   Wright, 
of  Des  Moines,  an  offer 
of   a   law   partnership, 
which  he  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept.    In  due  time  he  be- 
came  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Cummins, 
Hewitt    &    Wright,    for 
years  the  best-known  law 
firm  in  the  State.     It  has 
been  his  good  fortune  to 
crystallize    into    practical 
value,  to  his  clients  as  an 
attorney  and  to  the  State 
as  its  chief  executive,  the 
rich    and    varied    experi- 
ences   of    his    early    life. 
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These  experiences, — as  carpenter,  teacher, 
clerk,  express  messenger,  surveyor,  railroad 
builder,  etc.,  account  for  the  man's  encyclo- 
pedic knowledge,  which  has  been  the  surprise 
of  many. 

HIS  MENTAL  CONTROL, 

The  mental  discipline  acquired  by  him  dur- 
ing those  early  years,  aided  by  a  retentive 
memory,  has  enabled  him  to  pass  from  one  sub- 
ject and  one  task  to  another  without  mental 
friction  and  consequent  brain-wear.  Let  me 
give  a  recent  illustration  of  this  rare  quality 
of  mind.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of 
warring  factions  on  the  day  before  the  recent 
convention,  surrounded  by  friends  all  eager  to 
have  their  word  with  him,  the  governor  hap- 
pened to  see  a  State  official,  who,  a  month 
before,  had  been  requested  to  examine  certain 
plans  for  the  furnishing  of  the  State's  new 
Historical  Building.  Turning  at  once  from 
the  overshadowing  theme  of  the  hour, — con- 
testing delegations,  committee  representation, 
etc., — he  proceeded  to  make  inquiries,  which 
showed  that  every  detail  under  consideration 
a  month  before  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 
Finally  satisfied,  he  dismissed  the  subject  by 
declaring  himself  "  ready  to  alter  the  specifi- 
cations and  sign  the  contract."  The  next 
moment  he  was  deep  in  the  consideration  of 
another  matter  brought  to  his  attention.  In 
every  board  of  which  the  governor  is  an  offi- 
cial member,  the  same  knowledge  of  detail, 
or  insistence  on  knowledge,  is  apparent. 

CAREER  IN  STATE  POLITICS. 

In  1888  Mr.  Cummins  took  his  seat  as 
representative  in  the  State  Legislature,  having 
been  elected  on  what  was  then  termed  an  anti- 
Prohibition  Republican  ticket  In  all  legisla- 
tion aside  from  prohibition  he  acted  with  the 
Republicans.  His  belief  in  high  license,  as  a 
more  practical  temperance  measure  than  pro- 
hibition, for  a  time  alienated  him  from  many 
in  his  party;  but  subsequent  legislation  seems 
to  have  approved  his  judgment,  for  high  license 
with  local  option  now  appears  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  his  State. 

In  1894  ne  was  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  receiving  more  votes  than  any 
one  else,  except  ex-Governor  Gear.  In  the 
McKinley  campaign  of  1896  he  was  the 
national  committeeman  from  Iowa,  and  in 
1899  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
Senate.  In  all  these  years  he  was  frequently 
honored  by  his  party  with  convention  chair- 
manships, and  by  many  and  various  organiza- 
tions with  invitations  to  make  addresses. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PERSONALITY. 

In  personal  appearance  Governor  Cummins 
is  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height; 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  erect.  His 
hair  has  turned  to  an  iron  gray,  but  his  dark 
eyes  are  undimmed,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  of  unprecedented  se- 
verity, there  remains  a  strong  suggestion  of 
color  in  his  tanned  cheeks.  He  is  what  is 
termed  a  handsome  man,  unless  that  term  im- 
plies effeminacy.  As  was  said  in  substance  of 
another,  wherever  he  takes  his  seat  there  is  the 
head  of  the  table.  Not  that  he  suggests  that 
other  in  self-assertion,  for  few  men  are  as  good 
listeners  as  he,  and  as  courteous  in  discussing 
the  views  of  others.  He  is  a  generous,  genial 
nature.  Those  are  no  meaningless  words 
which  fell  from  his  lips  on  the  night  before  his 
nomination,  when  his  friends  called  him  out  to 
speak  at  what  they  termed,  in  advance  of  the 
fact,  "  a  ratification  meeting."  First  thanking 
them  for  this  renewed  expression  of  their 
friendship,  he  exclaimed :  "  My  heart  is  so 
full  of  affection  and  gratitude  toward  my 
friends  that  it  has  no  room  for  thought  of 
revenge  upon  my  enemies." 

The  secret  of  the  man's  success  in  politics  h 
an  unusual  combination  of  brain-power  and 
flow  of  soul. 

The  Governor's  rare  power  of  expression, 
whether  in  informal  speech  or  in  formal  ad- 
dress, always  leaves  his  hearers  with  at  least 
some  single  phrase  or  sentence  impressed  upon 
the  memory.  Quoting  almost  at  random,  let 
me  conclude  with  a  few  sentences  illustrative 
of  this  power : 

Before  the  Roosevelt  Club  in  Denver,  June 
2,  1902: 

Do  not  fear  the  title  of  reformer,  but  put  the 
true  meaning  upon  the  word.  The  reformer  who 
destroys  is  the  enemy  of  mankind.  The  reformer 
whose  cry  is  "march  on"  is  the  benefactor  of  his 
race.  In  a  country  like  ours,  whose  foundation 
stones  were  laid  by  the  hands  of  patriots,  and 
whose  structure  is  cemented  by  the  blood  of 
heroes,  where  justice  and  equality  have  been  the 
watchwords  of  our  commanders,  what  we  need  is 
not  revolution,  but  evolution.  We  need  reformers 
who  recognize  that  what  we  have  is  good,  but  that 
it  may  be  better;  men  and  women  who  devote 
their  lives  not  to  tearing  down,  but  to  building  up. 

At  the  reciprocity  convention  in  Chicago, 
August  17,  1905: 

I  appeal  to  the  protectionists  of  the  United 
States  to  stand  by  the  old  doctrine;  to  follow 
Blaine  and  Garfield,  Sherman  and  McKinley,  and 
not  to  confound  the  time-honored  and  time-tried 
policies  exemplified  in  these  leaders  of  men  and 
leaders  of  thought  with  the  selfish  fallacies  that 
are  now  proclaimed  as  the  faith  of  the  fathers. 
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T  F  it  is  true  that  Great  Britain  intends  to 
permit  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
for  nearly  half  a  century  Inspector  General  of 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  in  China,  that 
fact  alone   gives  * 

evidence  of  what 
his  master  genius 
has  done  to  uplift 
the  civilization  of 
his  adopted  coun- 
try. A  score  of 
years  ago  it  would 

.  have  been  unthink- 
able that  commer- 
cial Europe  would 
jeopardize  its  in- 
terests by  allowing 
the  "  Wizard  of 
the  East"  to  be 
supplanted.  If 
there  is  to-day 
enough  honesty, 
enough  efficiency, 
and  enough  meth- 
od in  the  Chinese 

j  Government  for 
the  unaided  con- 
trol of  its  most 
important  depart- 
ment, the  new  con- 
ditions are  due  to 
his  influence  and 
to  the  teachings  he 
has  imparted  since 
he  began  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  ser- 

\  vice    of    a    nation 

.distinguished     for 

the  rottenness  of  its  business  system,  the  inse- 
curity of  its  state  finances,  and  the  disrepute 
of  its  international  credit. 

BUILDER   OF   AN    EFFICIENT    GOVERNMENT. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  this  Irish-born  immi- 
grant rose  to  be  a  power  greater  than  the 
Dowager-Empress  in  the  management  of  Chi- 
nese affairs.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
was  a  dictator.  No  treaty  of  importance  was 
ratified  by  the  Tsungli-Yamen  until  hisf  coun- 
sel had  been  sought.  No  foreign  loan  was  con- 
tracted  without  his  sanction.     No  improve- 


SIR  ROBERT  HART. 
(In  his  office  at  Peking.) 


ment  in  the  finances  of  the  land  was  perfected 
unless  his  was  the  guiding  hand.  And  not  un- 
til he  had  established  China  on  a  firm  com- 
mercial footing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 

did  there  arise  in 
the  empire  a  fac- 
tion strong  enough 
to  threaten  his  po- 
sition seriously. 
Even  now,  though 
the  modernized 
court  has  assumed 
to  appoint  two 
native  adminis- 
trators as  his  su- 
periors, there  is 
doubt  whether 
Great  Britain  will 
suffer  him  to  be 
deposed  from  the 
post  created  after 
the  collections  of 
Chinese  customs 
were  intrusted  by 
treaty  to  foreign 
supervision. 

What  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the 
present  complica- 
tion is  a  secret  of 
the  future,  as  yet 
unsolved  by  the 
students  of  inter- 
national politics  in 
the  Orient.  But 
whether  or  not  the 
time  has  come  for 
China  to  take 
charge  of  her  own  business,  the  story  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart  and  his  work  will  continue  to  be 
the  story  of  the  empire's  rise  from  commercial 
depravity. 

Out  of  nothing  the  British  reorganizer  built 
up  a  system  unsurpassed  by  any  machine  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  When  he  went  to  China 
in  1854  as  a  student  interpreter  in  the  Hong- 
kong consulate,  just  after  he  had  been  grad- 
uated from  Queen's  College  in  Belfast,  only 
the  single  port  of  Shanghai  was  included  in 
the  customs  service.  Nine  years  later,  when 
he  became  inspector  general  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-eight,  there  were  but  five  ports  under 
the  department.  The  foreign  commissioners, 
appointed  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  of 
Shanghai  after  the  Taiping  rebellion  of  the 
early  fifties,  had  hardly  made  a  start  toward 
rescuing  the  service  from  the  chaos  of  native 
control. 

CHINA'S  "  FINANCIAL  PILOT." 

Having  mastered  the  Chinese  language  and 
familiarized  himself  with  local  conditions  dur- 
ing four  years  of  work  as  a  deputy  in  the  serv- 
ice, which  he  had  entered  after  obtaining  spe- 
cial permission  to  resign  his  British  consular 
post  in  1859,  the  inspector  general  set  about 
the  gigantic  task  of  creating  a  modern  business 
organization  amid  surroundings  of  superstiti- 
tion,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  dishonesty. 
The  results  of  his  labors  are  known.  How 
he  accomplished  them  has  not  been  explained, 
for  his  modesty  is  proportionate  to  his  achieve- 
ments. 

In  less  than  two  decades  he  had  become 
necessary  to  China.  The  government  recog- 
nized him  as  the  helmsman  of  the  only  branch 
from  which  it  could  expect  revenues  honestly 
collected  and  sure  to  materialize.  He  was  re- 
warded with  decorations  of  rank  that  made 
him  equal  to  the  highest  mandarins.  Grad- 
ually his  authority  extended  beyond  the  cus- 
toms. He  became  the  financial  pilot  of  the 
empire.  In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
trade,  his  word  was  law.  The  Dowager-Em- 
press, Tsi-An,  despot  of  the  Imperial  Court, 
bowed  to  his  judgment.  When  the  Tsungli- 
Yamen  authorized  a  treaty  or  instituted  a  pub- 
lic improvement,  although  its  decrees  made  no 
mention  of  the  British  censor's  name,  the  au- 
thor of  the  treaty  or  the  inventor  of  the  inno- 
vation was  Sir  Robert  Hart;  and  when  some 
one  must  be  found  to  put  into  effect  the  new 
plan,  the  inspector  general  of  maritime  cus- 
toms was  the  only  man  fitted  for  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Without  relaxing  his  watchfulness  over  the 
customs  service,  which  grew  rapidly  until  it 
embraced  all  the  ports  of  entry  along  the  4,000 
miles  of  coast  line,  he  undertook  and  perfected 
the  government's  system  of  lighthouses  on 
ocean  and  rivers,  organized  and  directed  an 
armed  fleet  patrolling  the  water  of  the  empire 
for  protection  against  smugglers,  arranged  the 
big  loans  that  were  to  link  the  Flowery  King- 
dom with  the  western  world,  and  finally  estab- 
lished the  national  postal  system,  of  which  he 
became  inspector  general  in  1896. 

From  every  nation  of  the  West,  as  well  as 
from; -his  native  Oriental  employers,  he  re- 
ceived the  highest  honors.     In  Great  Britain 


he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1893,  having  al- 
ready become  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  (G. 
C.  M.  G.)  in  1889.  To  those  who  know 
China,  a  mention  of  the  native  titles  conferred 
upon  him  is  enough  to  show  his  standing. 
After  being  decorated  with  the  Civil  Rank  of 
the  Third  Class  in  1864  and  of  the  Second 
Class  in  1869,  he  received  the  Red  Button  of 
the  First  Class  in  1881,  and  the  Peacock's 
Feather  and  Double  Dragon  four  years  later. 
Then,  in  1889,  he  was  elevated  to  the  Ances- 
tral Rank  of  the  First  Class  of  the  First  Order 
for  Three  Generations,  which  signified  that 
the  Emperor  of  China  ennobled  his  ancestors 
for  three  generations,  thus  making  of  him  a 
mandarin  and  a  companion  of  the  princes. 
His  last  elevation,  in  1901,  involving  the 
brevet  title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent,  followed  the  Boxer  troubles,  during 
which,  although  reported  in  London  dis- 
patches as  among  the  dead,  he  continually 
risked  his  life  in  behalf  of  Peking's  foreign 
residents,  refusing  Prince  Ching's  repeated  of- 
fers to  promote  his  escape  from  the  apparently 
doomed  British  colony. 

Along  with  his  new  honors  in  China,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  decorations  year  by  year  from 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  So  great  had  his 
fame  become,  and  so  much  were  his  services 
in  demand  as  a  diplomatic  arbiter  and  financial 
go-between,  that  they  vied  with  one  another  in 
doing  him  honor.  The  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Wasa.  Belgium  appointed  him  a  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The  Vati- 
can named  him  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
Pius  IX.  The  King  of  Italy  conferred  on 
him  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown. 
France  elected  him  to  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Portugal  awarded  him 
similar  decorations.  Educational  institutions 
of  Europe  and  America  gave  him  honorary 
degrees.  Scientific  societies  voted  him  their 
fellowships.  Mercantile  associations  sent  him 
testimonials  in  every  language  spoken  by  trad- 
ers the  world  over.  At  the  height  of  his 
power  Great  Britain  offered  to  make  him  her 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  China.  That  was  in  1885.  It 
was  at  the  personal  solicitation  of  the 
Dowager-Empress  that  he  declined  the  posi- 
tion, choosing  once  for  all  to  lay  aside  any 
ambition  he  might  have  had  in  the  line  of  ac- 
tive politics  and  to  remain  behind  his  desk  in 
the  little  office  at  Peking. 

From  that  desk  he  has  directed  the  customs. 
Of  his  5,000  subordinates,   including  nearly 
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1,000  foreigners  carefully  selected,  few  have 
seen  his  face.  To  the  majority  he  is  simply 
the  I.  G.  But  every  one  of  the  5,000  knows 
that  the  I.  G.  is  always  "  on  the  job."  He  has 
left  Peking  but  three  or  four  times  in  thirty 
years,  and  then  only  for  very  brief  periods, 
having  once  gone  to  England  and  twice  visited 
important  ports,  and  it  is  said  that  he  keeps 
track  of  every  important  employee  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  is  not  a  vague,  general  surveillance, 
but  a  personal  watch  maintained  by  a  perfect 
system  of  secret  espionage,  an  endless  regular- 
ity of  formal  reports,  a  continual  application 
to  details,  and  an  unceasing  industry. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

The  I.  G.  has  been  compared  to  a  great 
spider  in  the  center  of  a  web  of  countless 
threads.  His  slightest  beck  causes  the  mesh 
to  respond  from  its  farthest  borders.  His  grip 
is  as  firmly  fixed  upon  the  outermost  strand 
as  upon  his  nest  in  the  middle. 

Wherever  the  import  and  export  duty  (7 
per  cent,  ad  valorem)  is  collected  by  the  cus- 
toms men,  there  his  influence  reaches.  In  each 
office,  with  its  local  commissioner,  is  the  same 
rigid  discipline  that  prevails  at  the  Peking 
headquarters.  The  clerk  who  fails  to  report 
for  duty  promptly  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing is  punished.  The  bookkeeper  making  a 
mistake  in  his  figures,  or  the  man  filing  a 
carelessly  written  report,  is  sure  to  receive  a 
rebuke,  at  least.  A  little  bird,  they  say,  flies 
to  Peking  with  the  news  of  every  dereliction, 
and  then  there  comes  to  the  commissioner  at 
the  port  a  missive  known  as  a  T.  L.,  which, 
being  interpreted,  is  a  threatening  letter  from 
headquarters.  In  the  T.  L.  the  commissioner 
is  notified  that  So-and-So  is  not  doing  his 
work  properly,  or  that  such-and-such  a  duty  is 
not  well  done.  If  the  T.  L.  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose,  an  official  head  falls.  The 
I.  G.  is  relentless. 

UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN  IN 
THE  SERVICE. 

With  the  aid  of  his  secret  service  and  his 
masses  of  reports,  then,  the  Inspector  General 
watches  every  cog  in  his  vast  machine. 
Though  it  is  his  custom  to  take  immediate 
notice  only  of  shortcomings  and  not  to  mete 
out  praise  for  work  well  done,  on  the  theory 
that  every  man  should  do  well  what  he  has 
to  do,  promotions  for  the  efficient  are  certain. 
The  British  scion  of  nobility  or  the  Harvard 
graduate  or  the  German  student  holding  a 
commission  from  Sir  Robert  has  learned  long 
ago  that  his  lot  is  cast  with  an  organization 


offering  as  high  a  rate  of  pay  and  as  good 
prospects  as  any  corporation  on  earth. 

These  foreign  employees,  personally  nom- 
inated by  the  I.  G.,  hold  the  more  important 
positions  of  the  service.  They  represent  about 
twenty  nationalities.  Most  of  them  are  gen- 
tlemen by  birth  and  education.  The  first  re- 
quirement in  every  case  is  a  knowledge  of  die 
official  Chinese  language,  and  the  newcomer 
must  spend  two  years  at  Peking  to  study  it. 
Thereafter,  too,  he  has  to  stand  examinations 
periodically,  his  chances  of  promotion  depend- 
ing upon  his  proficiency,  inasmuch  as  few  of 
the  native  subordinates  can  speak  any  other 
tongue.  With  the  natives,  however,  the  for- 
eign officer  has  little  dealing  outside  of  office 
hours.  Every  port  has  its  foreign  colony,  so- 
cially separate,  and  to  the  customs  men  are 
furnished  comfortable  lodgings  rent  free.  So 
long  as  they  do  their  work  for  the  "  Benevo- 
lent Despot,"  as  Sir  Robert  has  been  called, 
they  are  expected  to  enjoy  life — a  lazy  life  it 
is  outside  of  the  office,  but  one  which  few 
ever  abandon  when  once  they  have  become  in- 
oculated with  the  bacillus  Orientalis. 

In  addition  to  the  high  salaries,  the  customs 
officers  have  side  attractions  that  hold  them  in 
the  service.  Their  standing  socially  and  in  a 
business  way  is  equal  to  that  of  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps  members,  and  while  they 
are  subjected,  like  the  army  and  navy  officers 
stationed  in  the  Orient,  to  frequent  transfers, 
they  have  the  consolation  of  generous  vaca- 
tions, as  a  furlough  of  two  years,  with  one 
year's  pay,  follows  the  first  seven-year  period 
of  service  and  each  five-year  period  thereafter. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  5,000,  Sir  Robert 
issues  frequent  volumes  of  orders  and  statistics. 
These  are  called  the  Yellow  Books,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  them,  written  for  the  most 
part  by  the  I.  G.  himself.  They  contain  rules 
and  amendments  to  rules,  instructions  cov- 
ering the  values  and  appraisement  of  all 
classes  of  imported  merchandise,  and  orders 
concerning  every  detail  in  the  conduct  of  the 
service.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Yellow 
Books  alone  represent  enough  work  for  an 
ordinary  lifetime ;  but  Sir  Robert  has  crowded 
into  fifty  years  the  labors  of  a  dozen  ordinary 
lives,  and  the  books  have  been  a  mere  incident 
of  his  activities. 

AN  OFFICE  UNTOUCHED  BY  SCANDAL. 

A  feature  of  the  Imperial  Customs— one 
that  has  been  cited  as  evidencing  the  Inspector 
General's  foresight  and  ability  to  avert  the 
suspicions  of.  his  suspicious  employers — is  the 
method  of  handling  the  moneys  collected.    Not 
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one  cent  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  for- 
eign employees,  but  all  the  moneys  are  paid 
through  Chinese  hands  into  a  native  bank  hav- 
ing branches  at  the  different  ports.  Thus,  the 
supervising  aliens,  although  each  transaction  is 
under  their  eyes  and  thoroughly  checked,  can- 
not be  open  to  a  charge  of  mishandling  the 
funds.  The  result  of  the  plan  has  been  that 
the  Imperial  Customs  has  never  been  touched 
by  a  breath  of  scandal,  in  which  respect  it 
stands  alone  among  the  divisions  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  Sir  Robert's  system,  as  a 
further  precaution  against  distrust,  also  pro- 
vides that  a  native  taotai  shall  act  as  a  supple- 
mentary local  commissioner  at  each  port.  The 
taotai,  while  he  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual 
management  of  the  business,  produces  the  sen- 
timental effect  of  giving  to  the  natives  a  feeling 
of  direct  interest  in  their  own  affairs. 

THE  "  I.  G.'s  "  SOCIAL  QUALITIES. 

The  central  office  at  Peking,  so  far  as  the 
I.  G.  is  concerned,  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
outer  and  inner.  In  office  hours  Sir  Robert, 
like  the  clerks,  stands  behind  a  high  desk  in 
the  outer  room,  where  he  is  easily  approached 
by  those  who  have  business  to  transact  with 
him.  After  hours  he  retires  to  the  inner 
sanctum,  made  famous  as  "  the  little  room 
from  which  the  Chinese  Government  gets  its 
orders,"  and  there  he  continues  his  labors  long 
after  his  staff  has  disappeared  in  the  afternoon. 

Yet,  despite  his  fondness  for  work,  the  In- 
spector General  is  the  most  socfable,  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable  and  unassuming  of  men.  At 
his  home,  set  back  in  a  spacious  yard,  he  gives 
frequent  entertainments  that  are  celebrated  in 
the  capital.  In  the  foreign  colony  there  is  no 
courtesy  more  welcome  than  an  invitation  to 
one  of  these  gatherings.  Of  the  I.  G/s  fad  all 
Peking  has  heard.  It  is  a  native  band  of 
musicians — the  only  Oriental  orchestra,  they 
say,  that  is  trained  to  render  Occidental  music 
in  first-class  style.  The  band  has  been  main- 
tained by  Sir  Robert  for  a  score  of  years  or 
more,  and  the  older  he  grows  the  more  he 
delights  to  boast  of  its  attainments.  That,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  subject  on  which  the  modest 
autocrat  has  ever  been  heard  to  boast. 

Since  Lady  Hart  and  their  three  children 
returned  to  England,  many  years  ago,  Sir 
Robert  has  lived  alone  most  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  long  intervals  between  visits  from  his 
family  his  social  instincts  have  been  his  salva- 
tion. The  whole-souled  enjoyment  he  finds 
in  entertaining,  say  his  friends,  has  served  to 
avert  the  ill-effects  of  continued  labors  upon 
his  health,  and  at  seventy-one  years  he  still 


retains  the  vigor  of  his  middle  age.  Either  in 
the  native  costume,  which  he  wears  at  court 
functions  and  on  all  other  occasions  where  his 
Chinese  rank  requires  it,  or  in  the  white  linen 
suit  of  his  working  hours,  he  presents  a  striking 
figure,  full  of  energy  as  well  as  of  dignity  and 
forcefulness.  In  his  domestic  circle  he  has 
been  as  successful  in  exerting  his  wonderful 
influence  as  in  official  life.  His  native  servants 
idolize  him,  and  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  they  formed  both  a  guard  in 
the  open  and  a  detective  force  in  secret  for  his 
protection,  keeping  him  informed  of  the  perils 
near  by,  while  his  equally  trusted  agents  at 
court  were  continually  watchful  in  nipping  the 
plots  hatched  against  him  by  jealous  rivals. 
That  the  protection  was  complete  was  shown 
when  even  the  powerful  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
thwarted  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan 
for  the  substitution  of  a  German  chief  of  the 
Imperial  Customs.  The  subsequent  fall  of  Li 
was  followed  by  fresh  honors  for  Sir  Robert. 

That  Sir  Robert  Hart  was  able  to  reach 
his  high  position  in  China  is  attributable  to  his 
social  qualities  and  his  tact  hardly  less  than 
to  his  genius  for  organization.  He  might  have 
failed  miserably,  in  spite  of  his  industry  and 
brains  and  mastery  of  detail,  but  for  his  ability 
to  endear  himself  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  West  and  his  tactfulness  in 
dealing  with  the  native  powers.  It  is  /elated 
that  the  I.  G.  was  never  known  to  break  the 
slightest  rule  of  native  official  etiquette,  of 
which  he  was  a  close  student  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. Always  respecting  the  national  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  country,  he  succeeded 
in  avoiding  the  rocks  upon  which  other  for- 
eigners at  the  imperial  court  had  seen  their 
fortunes  wrecked,  achieving  such  popularity  as 
no  other  alien  had  ever  gained,  winning  such 
confidence  from  his  employers  as  would  have 
been  impossible  for  another  outsider  to  obtain, 
and  piercing  the  barriers  of  Oriental  distrust 
that  had  been  hitherto  impregnable. 

As  he  was  the  only  man  living  who  could 
successfully  urge  reforms  in  a  country  hating 
reform,  who  could  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  benefit  of  Western  commerce  without  ex- 
citing the  suspicion  of  the  East,  the  sole  agent 
with  judgment  to  proceed  slowly  enough  and 
skill  to  advance  fast  enough,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Inspector  General  of  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs  became  the  most  powerful  force 
in  the  Orient.  If  China  to-day  can  do  with- 
out him  or  dictate  to  him,  it  must  be  that 
China  has  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  prejudice 
that  once  prevented  her  from  conducting  her 
own  affairs  or  her  dealings  with  other  nations. 
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I N  the  cemetery  of  Tewin,  early  in  July,  we 
stood  by  the  grave  of  Alfred  Beit,  and  the 
choir  sang  of  "  the  peace  of  Jesus,  perfect 
peace." 

What  a  contrast  this  peaceful  funeral  to 
other  scenes  which  many  of  the  hard-bitten 
South  Africans  at  the  graveside  had  witnessed 
as  the  result  of  this  man's  energy,  this  man's 
enterprise,  this  man's  ideals!  At  this  grave- 
side were  many  of  the  late  Victorian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Elizabethan  adventurers 
who  had  found  their  Spanish  Main  in  Rho- 
desia and  the  Rand,  and  who  owed  more  to 
the  man  in  the  open  grave  than  to  any  other 
save  to  the  man  who  sleeps  in  the  Matoppos. 
Through  what  exciting  adventures,  financial 
and  military,  had  they,  not  followed  him! 
What  battles  were  not  fought  for  him !  What 
conquests  had  he  not  inspired!  What  devas- 
tation had  he  made,  and  what  homesteads  had 
not  gone  up  in  fiery  burnt-offerings  at  his  bid- 
ding! "Peace,  perfect  peace!"  now  at  the 
grave  maybe,  but  in  lifetime  the  rattle  of  the 
stamps  in  the  Rand,  the  roar  of  bursting  shell, 
the  ring  of  the  rifle,  and  the  sad  moaning  of 
the  victims  of  the  war — these  sound  louder 
than  the  silver  notes  of  the  tuneful  choir,  and 
from  the  shaded,  flower-strewn  God's  acre  of 
Tewin  we  seem  to  see  the  vast  sub-continent 
which  this  man  helped  to  win,  and  then,  being 
misguided,  helped  to  ruin. 

THB  PARENTS  OF  RHODESIA. 

Cecil  Rhodes  was  the  man,  Alfred  Beit  the 
woman,  in  the  political  and  financial  marriage 
which  had  as  its  children  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  Rand,  the  conquest  of  Rhodesia, 
the  raid,  and  the  war.  Rhodes  was  the  fa- 
ther, Beit  the  mother,  of  Rhodesia.  And  in 
good  sooth  Alfred  Beit  loved  Cecil  Rhodes 
as  Jonathan  loved  David,  with  a  love  and  a 
loyalty  passing  the  love  of  woman.  Beit  was 
essentially  feminine  in  his  mental  characteris- 
tics. With  his  intuition  he  quickly  conceived 
Rhodes'  ideas,  and  mothered  them  to  their 
birth.  Nor  did  he  limit  his  labors  to  their 
gestation.  After  he  had  brought  them  to  birth, 
he  continued  to  brood  over  them  with  ceaseless 
anxiety.  These  schemes  were  Rhodes'  bairns ; 
he  loved  them  more  for  their  sire  than  for 


themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  disassociate 
him  from  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  it  is  as  impossible 
to  condemn  him  for  his  complicity  in  Mr. 
Rhodes'  errors  more  strongly  than  we  would 
censure  the  wife  who,  for  good  or  for  ill,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  casts  in  her  lot  with  her 
husband. 

By  this  time  everybody,  even  the  most  preju- 
diced, realizes  the  fact  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
a  great  man,  of  lofty  ideas  and  of  immense 
public  spirit.  He  had  initiative  energy,  cour- 
age, originality,  and  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  country  which  gave  him  birth.  People  are 
only  now  beginning  to  realize  that  Alfred  Beit 
was  also  a  great  man.  His  ideas,  adopted  from 
Rhodes  in  the  first  place,  were  not  less  sin- 
cerely held  or  faithfully  served.  He  was  su- 
perior to  Rhodes  in  many  things — in  the  quick- 
ness of  his  intuition,  in  the  marvelousness  of 
his  memory,  in  his  keen  appreciation  of  men, 
in  his  financial  genius.  He  was  not  inferior 
to  him  in  courage,  in  resolution,  and  in  the 
passionate  devotion  of  his  patriotism. 

On  all  affairs  political  Mr.  Beit  surrendered 
himself  absolutely  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  He  became 
as  clay  in  the. hands  of  that  imperial  potter. 
But  stronger  even  than  his  devotion  to  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  his  devotion  to  his  own  family. 
He  loved  his  old  mother  even  more  than  he 
loved  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  Beit  family  had  be- 
come Christian  generations  back.  He  was  no 
son  of  the  synagogue.  For  his  own  race  he 
had  little  enthusiasm.  For  Germany,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  he  had  much  sympathy;  but  he 
elected  to  repudiate  his  German  nationality,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  naturalized  as  a  British 
subject.  Then  he  was  an  Africander,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  better  for  everybody 
that  South  Africa  should  be  under  the  British 
flag. 

If  any  one  wants  to  know  the  kind  of  man 
Alfred  Beit  was,  let  him  imagine  the  typical 
Randlord,  the  sordid  and  vulgar  Hoggen- 
heimer  of  the  Radical  lampoons,  and  then  let 
him  realize  that  Alfred  Beit  was  in  almost 
every  respect  its  exact  antithesis  and  antipodes. 
He  was  a  man  of  refinement,  sensitive  as  a 
woman,  with  the  taste  of  an  artist  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  political  visionary.  Although 
a  financier,  he  had  a  soul  above  finance. 
He  was  ever  keenly  interested  in  the  great 
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affairs  of  mankind.  He  was  much  more  in- 
telligently concerned,  for  instance,  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Russia  than  most  of  our  cabi- 
net ministers. 

HIS  PART  IN  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Alfred  Beit  was  never  hostile  to  the  Dutch. 
If  he  had  been  allowed  a  free  hand  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  ever  have  been  a  raid,  and 
there  never  would  have  been  a  war.  He  ac- 
cepted the  necessity  for  the  reform  movement 
in  Johannesburg  on  the  word  only  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  su- 
preme authority  in  politics.  Everything  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  taken  in  hand  had  prospered.  He 
had  obtained  the  charter,  conquered  Rho- 
desia, secured  the  support  of  the  Africander 
Bond,  and  he  had  just  been  added  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  the  Empire.  Who  was  Alfred 
Beit  to  oppose  so  heaven-sent  a  statesman  in 
his  own  peculiar  domain  ? 


I  first  saw  Mr.  Beit  after  the  raid  in  1896. 
I  had  heard  much  about  him,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  to  find  him  so  charming,  so  simple, 
and  so  unassuming  a  man.  He  was  expecting 
to  go  to  jail  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy. 
His  doctor  had  warned  him  that  his  heart  was 
so  weak  the  excitement  of  arrest,  trial,  and 
imprisonment  would  probably  prove  fatal. 
Mr.  Beit  faced  the  prospect  with  characteristic 
imperturbability.  It  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 
He  had  done  what  Rhodes  wanted  him  to  do. 
He  had  failed,  and  he  was  prepared  to  face  the 
music  and  pay  the  bill.  He  did  not  say  so; 
nothing  was  more  foreign  to  him  than  swag- 
ger. But  when  he  left  me  I  felt  that  there 
was  at  least  one  other  South  African  who  was 
of  the  same  metal  as  Rhodes. 

On  another  subject  he  was  always  very  em- 
phatic. He  always  protested  that  the  Trans- 
vaal could  and  would  and  ought  to  pay  the 
thirty  millions  promised  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  But,  of 
course,  everything  hinged  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  mines.  Mr.  Beit,  like  many  other 
British  South  Africans,  was  reluctantly  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
velop the  mines  without  Chinese  labor.  To 
that  conviction  he  adhered  to  the  end.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  politically  it  had  been 
a  bad  move,  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  Unless  the  mines 
were  kept  going  the  bottom  would  fall  out  of 
the  economic  situation  in  South  Africa.  As  he 
was  firmly  convinced  the  mines  could  not  be 
kept  going  without  the  Chinese,  he  accepted 
them  as  a  disagreeable  necessity. 

Mr.  Beit  was  one  of  the  original  promoters 
of  the  Chartered  Company.  He  felt  he  owed 
it  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  memory  to  take  a  close, 
keen,  and  continuous  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  His  last  will  and  testa- 
ment contains  an  emphatic  confession  of  his 
faith  in  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway.  Listen  to 
his  credo :' 

I  believe  that  by  the  promotion,  construction, 
and  furtherance  generally  of  railways,  telegraphs 
( including  wireless  telegraph ) ,  and  telephones,  and 
kindred  or  other  methods  of  transmission  of  per- 
sons, goods,  and  messages,  civilization  will  be 
best  advanced  and  expedited  in  Africa  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whether  native  or 
immigrant. 

As  he  backed  his  credo  by  a  legacy  of  £i,- 
200,000,  his  faith  was  one  which  brings  forth 
works.  He  also  left  £200,000  to  be  devoted 
to  educational,  public,  and  other  charitable 
purposes  in  Rhodesia. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  ALFRED  BEIT. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit  were  born 
in  the  same  year,  1853;  both  were  of  such 
weak  and  delicate  constitutions  that  they  were 
sent  to  Kimberley,  not  so  much  to  make  their 
fortune  as  to  save  their  lives.  Alfred  Beit's 
father  was  a  merchant  in  Hamburg.  His 
mother — now  an  old  lady  of  eighty-four — 
seems  still  to  be  in  good  health.  His  schooling 
was  much  interrupted  by  his  ill-health,  and 
he  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  univer- 
sity education.  He  went  as  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen into  the  office  of  L.  Lippert  &  Co.,  a 
Hamburg  firm  which  did  a  large  business  in 
South  Africa.  After  he  had  been  a  junior 
clerk  for  five  years,  the  discovery  of  diamonds 
at  Kimberley  led  to  his  being  sent  to  South 
Africa.  He  was  young,  industrious,  and  ca- 
pable. His  health  would  benefit  by  the 
change.  Off  he  went  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  in  possession,  it  is  said,  of  about  £2,000 
capital.    He  traveled  up  country  400  miles  in 


a  bullock  wagon,  and  arrived  at  Kimberley 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Wernher  (now  Sir 
Julius)  had  been  there  four  years  earlier. 
Rhodes  had  but  just  arrived  in  Kimberley 
from  Natal  the  previous  year.  The  two  men 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  diverse  in  na- 
tionality, language,  and  temperament.  Wern- 
her and  Beit  met  as  employees  in  the  firm  of 
Jules  Porges  &  Co.,  in  which  they  subse- 
quently became  partners.  Beit  was  interested 
in  the  Wernher  properties  for  many  years, 
even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

When  Beit  first  met  Rhodes  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  following  anecdote  of  how  they  met  is 
credited  to  Rhodes  himself.  Everybody 
in  Kimberley  knew  every  one  else,  and  Rhodes 
soon  became  aware  that  Beit  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  counted  in  the  diamond  fields. 
Sooner  or  later  it  was  certain  they  would 
come  together.  Beit  worked  early  and  late  in 
the  office.  Rhodes  used  to  be  much  more  in 
the  open.  "  I  called  at  Porges*  late  one  even- 
ing," said  Rhodes,  "  and  there  was  Beit,  work- 
ing away  as  usual.  '  Do  you  never  take  a 
rest?1  I  asked.  'Not  often/  he  replied. 
'Well,  what's  your  game?'  said  I.  'I  am 
going  to  control  the '  whole  diamond  output 
before  I  am  much  older/  he  answered  as  he 
got  off  his  stool.  '  That's  funny/  I  said.  '  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  the  same.  We 
had  better  join  hands/  "  and  join  hands  they 
did  very  shortly  after. 

THE  GREAT  DE  BEERS*  AMALGAMATION. 

Diamonds  are  valuable  because  they  are 
scarce.  To  produce  too  many  diamonds  is 
worse  than  to  produce  too  few.  To  make 
diamonds  pay  it  was  indispensable  to  control 
their  output.  To  do  this  meant  to  amalgamate 
the  whole  of  the  interests  in  one  gigantic  com- 
bination. To  this  work  Messrs.  Rhodes 
and  Beit  applied  themselves.  Rhodes  supplied 
the  driving  power,  Beit  was  the  financial 
genius  who  enabled  him  to  realize  his  vast 
and  somewhat  cloudy  ideals.  Nor  was  it  only 
genius  that  Beit  supplied.  At  one  crucial  mo- 
ment it  was  his  readiness  to  advance  £250,000 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  that  of  the  firm  he 
represented,  which  saved  the  situation.  Beit 
advanced  the  money  without  commission  or 
interest. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  oft-told  story 
of  the  war  of  giants  that  ensued  when  Rhodes 
and  Beit  on  the  one  hand,  and  Barney  Barnato 
on  the  other,  fought  for  the  control  of  the 
diamond  mines.  The  story  is  much  more 
American  than  English  in  its  atmosphere.  In 
the  end,  in  the  year  1880,  Beit  and  Rhodes 
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being  at  the  time  young  men  of  twenty- 
seven,  the  De  Beers  Mining  Company  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  £200,000,  on  which 
two  years  later  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent,  was 
paid.  To-day  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Mines,  Limited,  has  an  issued  share  capital  of 
£4,475,000,  in  shares  of  £2  10s.  each,  of 
which  790,000  are  40  per  cent,  cumulative 
preference  and  1,000,000  deferred  shares,  to- 
gether with  about  £4,500,000  of  debentures. 
Besides  its  vast  undertakings  in  Cape  Colony, 
the  De  Beers  Company  holds  the  preemptive 
right  to  any  diamond  mines  discovered  in  the 
territories  of  the  British  South  Africa  and 
Southwest  African  Companies,  and  its  mo- 
nopoly has  hitherto  been  so  well  maintained 
that  regular  dividends  of  40  per  cent,  were 
distributed  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war, 
and  are  now  being  paid  at  the  increased  rate 
of  50  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  shares. 
Beit  was  one  of  the  two  remaining  life  gov- 
ernors, the  other  being  his  partner,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Julius  Charles  Wernher.  At  the  present 
time  the  market  value  of  the  De  Beers  under- 
taking is  between  £42,000,000  and  £43,000,- 
000,  and  the  company  earned  in  1900-01  a 
net  profit  of  £2,688,000. 

HIS  MODEST  MUNIFICENCE. 

Of  Beit's  munificence  the  world  has  heard 
little.  He  preferred  to  do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame.  He  gave  a  park  worth 
£200,000  to  Johannesburg,  which  was  his 
largest  known  gift  in  his  lifetime.  He  gave 
another  estate — the  Frankenwald — to  Johan- 
nesburg as  the  site  for  a  university,  which  by 
his  will  he  has  endowed  with  another  £200,- 
000.  He  gave  £25,000  as  a  thank  offering  for 
his  recovery  to  the  Institute  of  Medical  Science 
Fund  of  the  London  University,  and  he  and 
his  partner  munificently  endowed  the  Techno- 
logical College,  which  is  to  be  the  Charlotten- 
burg  of  South  Kensington.  He  gave  liberally 
to  hospitals.  He  did  not  contribute  to  free 
libraries,  but  he  made  the  largest  gift  that  had 
been  made  for  many  years  to  any  English  uni- 
versity when  he  endowed  a  chair  of  colonial 
history  at  Oxford  with  an  income  of  £1,310 
per  annum.  His  private  charities  were  large 
but  unostentatious.  Whatever  he  gave  he  gave 
with  a  kindly  sympathy  which  doubled  the 
value  of  the  gift. 

beit's  last  will  and  testament. 

Beit's  will  follows  afar  off  the  will  of  Cecil 
Rhodes.  As  Mr.  Rhodes  bequeathed  Groote 
Schuur  to  Cape  Town,  so  Mr.  Beit  bequeaths 
his  park,  Borstler  Jager,  to  the  city  of  Ham- 


burg. As  Rhodes  created  a  special  body  of 
trustees  to  administer  the  £1,200,000  which 
he  left  for  the  extension  of  railway  and  tele- 
graph communications  in  Rhodesia,  Beit  lim- 
ited the  number  of  his  trustees  to  three — his 
brother,  Otto;  his  partner,  Sir  Julius  Wern- 
her, and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Hawksley.  Like 
Rhodes,  Beit  left  no  money  for  religious 
purposes.  "  Educational,  public,  and  chari- 
table purposes  " — the  phrase  is  wide  enough  to 
cover  everything,  including  religious  endow- 
ments, if  the  trustees  thought  fit.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  chief  bequests  of  the  will : 

Cape-Cairo  Railway  Trust £1,200,000 

University  of  Johannesburg 200,000 

Educational  purposes  in  Rhodesia 200,000 

London  University,  College  of  Technol- 

ogy 135,000 

London    University,     Medical     Science 

Fund 25,000 

Rhodes  University,  Grahamstcwn 25,000 

Education  in  Transvaal 20,000 

Education  at  Kimberley 15  000 

Education  in  Cape  Colony 15,000 

Rhodes  Memorial  Fund 10,000 

Union  Jack  Club 10,000 

King's  Hospital  Fund 20,000 

Guy  s  Hospital 20,000 

London  charities 20,000 

Hamburg  charities 20,000 

Total    £1,035,000 

Altogether  it  is  probable  the  bequests  in  the 
will  represent  £2,500,000  devoted  to  public 
purposes,  of  one  sort  or  another,  of  which 
£1,750,000  goes  to  Africa. 

But  to  John  Burns  and  to  many  others  of 
his  way  of  thinking  Alfred  Beit  was  a  kind  of 
devil.  He  was  a  kind  of  vampire-octopus 
draining  the  life-blood  of  South  Africa.  He 
was  the  typical  landlord.  He  was  the  mag- 
nate at  whose  bidding  the  republics  had  been 
annexed  after  the  homesteads  of  a  nation  had 
been  given  to  the  flames.  -He  was  Herr  Beit, 
German-Jew,  millionaire — what  more  need  be 
said?  To  which  I  can  only  reply  that  while 
I  regard  the  war  with  a  detestation  as  deep  as 
any  man,  and  while  I  deplore  as  bitterly  as 
any  one  the  deplorable  results  of  that  great 
crime,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Beit  from  first 
to  last  did  anything  which  he  did  not  honestly 
believe  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Empire,  of  the  world  at  large,  and  in  the  long 
run  of  the  Boers  themselves.  That  he  de- 
ceived himself  is  possible  enough.  We  all  do 
that  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  perhaps  many 
times.  But  that  Alfred  Beit  was  as  honest 
and  straight  and  public-spirited  a  man  as  any 
I  know  of,  that  I  feel  certain,  and  I  do  not 
forget  that  I  know  John  Burns. 
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THE  LATE  VISCOUNT   KODAMA. 


GENERAL  BARON  OKU. 


KODAMA   AND   HIS   SUCCESSOR. 


A  REALLY  remarkable  man,  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  styled  by  those  who 
knew  the  East,  "  the  Japanese  Kitchener," 
"  the  Japanese  Richelieu,"  "  the  Japanese 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  and  "  the  Japanese  Na- 
poleon," passed  away  when  Viscount  Kodama 
died  on  July  22,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

Kodama's  fame  was  little  known  outside  of 
his  own  country,  yet  it  was  preeminently  to 
him,  "  the  brains  of  Japan's  army,"  that  was 
due  the  island  empire's  recent  victory  over 
Russia.  He  was  chief  of  the  Japanese  General 
Staff,  and  while  Oyama  nominally  com- 
manded in  the  field,  it  was  the  little  Baron 
Kodama  whose  brains  worked  out  every  detail 
of  the  campaign,  and  whose  quick,  virile  in- 
telligence really  directed  all  the  movements  of 
the  Mikado's  armies.  *  Kodama  made  the  ma- 
chine and  operated  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  knew  the  disposition  not  only  of  every 
division,  but  of  every  battalion  and  every  com- 
pany in  his  command  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men.  At  the  same  time  he  was  acting 
as  governor  of  Formosa  and  directing  the 
Japanese  work  of  civilizing  that  island.  This 
soldier-statesman  was  also  artist,  poet,  finan- 
cier, diplomat  and  man  of  the  world.  Richard 
Barry,  the  war  correspondent,  who  knew  him 
as  well  as  any  Westerner,  said  of  him : 


Kodama  has  exhibited  in  our  age  one  of  those 
rare  individualities  that  are  created  out  of  the  crux 
of  a  world-movement,  as  Gesar  was  lifted  into  the 
niche  that  built  the  corner-stone  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, as  Napoleon  rose  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  lay  the  basis  of  modern  Europe,  as  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  hewed  a  place  for  us  in  our  new 
world.  ...  He  will  be  classed  with  Hamilton, 
not  with  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  for  he  wrought  not 
for  himself.  .  .  .  His  dream  was  to  do  well 
the  extremely  hazardous  and  twice  delicate  job  of 
stripping  from  Japan  her  swaddling  clothes  and  of 
ushering  her,  full  born,  into  the  white  light  of  day. 
Greatly  is  he  to  be  envied,  for  before  his  eyes  were 
closed  in  the  last  hush  he  had  seen  his  dream  come 
true. 

Just  before  his  death  Kodama  was  made 
Field  Marshal,  Commander  in  Chief  of  all 
the  Japanese  forces,  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  viscount,  and  decorated  with  the  First 
Class  Order  of  the  Golden  Kite.  These  were 
the  highest  honors  his  imperial  master  could 
confer  on  him. 

Kodama's  successor  as  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  is  General  Baron  Hokyo  Oku,  who  com- 
manded the  Second  Japanese  Army  in  the  war 
with  Russia.  This  was  the  army  which  landed 
at  Dalny  and  swept  up  the  Liau  Tung  Penin- 
sula, defeating  the  Russians  at  Nanshan, 
Kaiping,  Telissu  Taschi-chao,  and  Haiching. 
General  Oku  is  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  a 
veteran  of  the  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877-78. 
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INSTITUTE,    HAMPTON,  VIRGINIA. 


WHAT    HAMPTON    MEANS    BY    "EDUCATION." 

BY    ALBERT    SHAW. 


IN  no  other  part  of  the  country  are  there 
just  now  such  marks  of  a  varied  and  rapid 
progress  as  in  the  South.  The  towns  are  tak- 
ing on  new  and  modern  forms  through  the 
awakening  touch  of  manufacturing  capital,  and 
the  country  is  changing  through  the  applica- 
tion of  better  methods  in  agriculture.  Forests 
and  mines  are  yielding  larger  returns  of  wealth 
every  year,  and  prosperity  is  far  more  widely 
diffused  than  ever  before.  The  changes  that 
have  come  about  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  all  these  regards  are  marvelous,  even 
to  those  familiar  with  the  development  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  further 
Northwest. 

Yet  those  acquainted  with  the  resources  of 
the  South  are  well  aware  that  this  new  eco- 
nomic movement  is  only  in  its  beginnings. 
But  a  mere  fraction  of  the  water-power  of 
the  streams  flowing  from  the  Appalachian 
highlands  has  been  utilized  as  yet  for  operat- 
ing factories  and  generating  electric  power. 
The  supplies  of  iron  and  coal  are  inexhausti- 
ble and  will  be  drawn  upon  in  ever-increasing 
quantities.  As  for  agricultural  possibilities, 
present  results  are  not  one-fifth  of  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  in  a  future  not  very 
distant.     The  cotton,  hemp,  and  other  fibers, 


the  mineral  deposits,  the  vast  forests  of  hard 
wood  and  of  pine — all  these  and  many  other 
considerations  give  assurance  that  the  manu- 
factures of  the  South  are  to  be  not  only  of 
immense  extent,  but  of  great  variety.  At  pres- 
ent most  of  the  Southern  people  live  on  farms 
or  in  country  communities  and  are  not  well 
housed.  With  the  rapid  development  of  pros- 
perity, human  habitations  throughout  many 
States  are  destined  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  and 
in  a  manner  that  belong  to  an  advanced  civil- 
ization. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  that  the  South 
offers  will  inevitably  attract  from  the  outside 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  capital  and  not  a  little 
sturdy  labor,  both  American  and  European. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  most  part,  the  develop- 
ment that  the  South  is  destined  to  make  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years  is  going  to  be 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  people . 
now  living  in  the  South,  with  their  sons  and 
daughters,  applying  their  own  energy  and  skill, 
and  using  their  own  modest  accumulations  of 
productive  capital. 

Of  these  people  now  living  in  the  South, 
nearly  ten  million  belong  to  the  colored  race. 
Whatever  fate  may  be  theirs  in  the  distant 
future,  every  one  must  know  that  for  a  long 
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EXAMINING    MODERN   fLOW. 

time  to  come  these  colored  people  must  con- 
tinue to  do  a  large  share  of  the  hard  work 
that  goes  with  Southern  economic  advance- 
ment. They  will  till  the  soil,  build  the  roads, 
fell  the  forests,  work  in  the  mills,  dig  in  the 
mines,  and  labor  at  many  trades  and  handi- 
crafts. In  any  progressive  region  the  largest 
item  in  the  list  of  productive  assets  is  the 
energy  and  skill  of  the  workers ;  and  this  must 
be  true  of  the  South.  The  training  of  the 
rising  generation  is  more  essential  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  growth  of  the  Southern 
States  in  all  that  is  desirable  by  way  of  mate- 
rial progress. 

It  is  more  important  to  train  the  white  race 
than  the  black,  because  the  white  race  is  domi- 
nant, and  upon  its  well-being  depends  the 
maintenance  of  conditions  under. which  other 
races  may  also  hope  to  improve  and  prosper. 
If  it  were  possible  to  do  only  the  one  thing 
and  not  the  other,  then  it  would  be  better  for 
the  colored  race  that  all  educational  effort 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  training  of 


WORKING  IN  THE  GREENHOUSES. 


white  children.  For  any  one  who  understands 
the  problems  of  the  South  must  know  very 
well  that  to  concentrate  educational  effort 
upon  the  children  of  the  colored  race,  and  to 
neglect  meantime  the  white  children,  would 
be  not  only  harmful  to  the  negroes,  but  dis- 
astrous. 

The  dominant  race  must  be  well  trained,  or 
the  race  that  is  inferior  in  numbers  and  posi- 
tion will  suffer  deeply  in  a  hundred  ways.  It 
happens,  however,  that  there  is  no  need  to 
neglect  the  colored  race  while  training  the 
white  children,  and  the  disposition  on  the  part 
of  a  few  people  to  divert  the  policy  of  certain 
Southern  States  in  such  a  direction  is  strongly 
condemned  by  the  controlling  forces  of  public 
opinion.  Everywhere  the  Southern  States  are 
providing  for  negro  education.  The  present 
wealth  of  the  South  is  not  so  great  as  to  ren- 


CLASS    IN    AGRICULTURE    STUDYING    THE    MARKETING 
OF   CROPS. 

der  it  easy  to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  support  of  two  sets  of  schools.  All  the 
more  credit,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  Southern 
people  for  the  manner  in  which  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  provide  education  for  the  colored 
children. 

This  is  their  fixed  policy,  and  they  will  not 
depart  from  it.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  they  will  make  the  policy  a 
pronounced  success.  Among  many  people  of 
intelligence  there  is  in  the  South  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  education  of  negroes,  and 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  refuse  to  see  that  there 
has  been  some  foundation  for  such  an  attitude 
of  mind.  Everything  depends  upon  the  right 
conception  of  what  education  means.  If  edu- 
cation means  to  create  in  young  negroes  a 
distaste  for  the  practical  life  and  work  that 
fall  properly  to  their  lot  in  this  generation, 
education   is  a  mistake.     But  if  one  has  a 
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wiser  conception  of  education,  and  means  by 
it  the  sort  of  early  training  that  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  workers  and  thus  promote  the 
character,  security,  and  prosperity  of  commu- 
nities, then  education  is  certainly  no  mistake, 
but  the  most  desirable  thing  possible. 

Since,  then,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
States  to  provide  schools  for  negro  children,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  schools 
should  be  of  the  right  kind,  and  that  the  State 
should  be  well  repaid,  by  practical  results,  for 
the  money  it  spends  in  providing  schoolhouses 
and  employing  teachers.  It  is  from  this 
standpoint, — that  of  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion,— and  from  the  additional  standpoint  of 
the  present  and  prospective  development  of 
the  South,  that  the  earnest  attention  of  intelli- 
gent Southern  people  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  remarkable  work  carried  on  at  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  lo- 
cated near  Old  Point  Comfort,  at  Hampton, 
Virginia.  Quite  apart  from  its  relation  to 
race  problems  and  Southern  progress,  Hamp- 
ton would  be  worth  careful  study  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  educational  methods.  In  an 
article  published  some  years  ago  in  the  Re- 


view of  Reviews  I  attempted  to  set  forth 
these  methods,  under  the  title,  "  Learning  by 
Doing  at  Hampton." 

There  is  no  institution  in  the  world,  in  my 
judgment,  which  so  well  exemplifies  the  pos- 
sibility of  training  young  people  through  prac- 
tical methods  as  does  this  institute  at  Hamp- 
ton. It  attempts  to  give  its  pupils  standards 
of  life  and  conduct,  and  so  to  lead  them  step 
by  step  as  to  have  fitted  them  in  a  rounded, 
symmetrical  way  for  usefulness  in  life  before 
it  sends  them  out  into  the  world.  Since  the 
minds  that  control  this  institution  under- 
stand that  the  pupils  have  lives  of  work 
before  them,  it  undertakes  from  the  very 
beginning  to  teach  them  how  to  work  in- 
telligently and  efficiently,  and  it  makes  real 
workers  of  them,  so  that  they  may  take  their 
place  in  the  outside  world  without  any  diffi- 
culty of  adjustment. 

They  are  instructed  in  all  departments  of 
Southern  farming,  and  they  manage  to  learn  a 
good  deal  about  the  sciences  that  underlie 
agriculture.  But  they  learn  all  these  things 
experimentally,  doing  plenty  of  hard,  practical 
work  every  day  while  learning  from  their  in- 
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structors.  In  the  same  manner  they  work  in 
the  shops  of  the  school  and  learn  many  prac- 
tical trades.  The  girls  in  the  school  learn 
everything  pertaining  to  cooking,  sewing,  and 
practical  housekeeping,  while  also  learning 
gardening  and  many  other  useful  every-day 
subjects.  The  educational  methods  that  have 
been  developed  at  Hampton  through  a  long 
experience  are  so  notable  that  educators  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  have  come 
to  recognize  their  importance. 

But  for  the  South,  the  special  reason  for 
interest  just  now  in  the  work  at  Hampton  lies 
in  the  direct  bearing  of  that  work  upon  what 
the  South  hopes  and  means  to  accomplish  for 
itself  in  the  coming  decade.  In  its  shops  and 
mills  and  on  its  farms,  in  its  dairies  and  in  its 
varied  industrial  departments,  Hampton  is 
year  by  year  training  hundreds  of  young  ne- 
groes for  fitness  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
Southern  development.  But  it  is  performing 
a  more  important  task  than  the  training  of 
skilled  farmers  or  artisans,  for  it  is  training 
a  generation  of  splendid  teachers,  each  one  of 
whom  can  go  out  and  take  charge  of  a  negro 
school  and  make  that  school  the  center  for 
improvement  in  the  surrounding  negro  com- 
munity. 

Almost  if  not  quite  the  chief  obstacle  tow- 
ard the  education  of  the  negro  race  has  been 
the  lack  of  trained  teachers,  of  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  their  work,  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  for  colored  children.  It  is  one  thing 
for  the  State,  or  county,  or  district,  to  provide 
means  to  carry  on  the  colored  schools,  and  it 
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INSPECTING    MILK. 

is  quite  a  different  thing  to  secure  a  negro 
teacher,  man  or  woman,  who  can  make  that 
school  the  center  of  real  progress  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  other  institutions  train- 
ing negro  teachers  in  the  South  and  doing  it 
admirably,  but  in  my  opinion  Hampton  is  the 
best  of  all  and  the  one  that  stands  out  as  the 
conspicuous  type. 

The  young  woman  or  the  young  man 
trained  at  Hampton  to  go  out  and  teach  a  col- 
ored school  has  totally  different  notions  from 
those  of  the  old-fashioned  routine  country 
teacher.  The  conventional  work  of  teaching 
a  country  school  has  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
heretofore  been  of  a  narrow  character.  It  has 
been  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  idea  that 
the  education  of  children  consisted  in  having 
them  learn  in  a  routine  way  the  lessons  set 
down  in  a  series  of  elementary  textbooks. 
Most  of  this  elementary 
textbook  study  has  been  of 
the  mummery  sort,  pure 
and  simple. 

If  this  has  been  true  of 
country  schools  for  white 
children,  it  has  not  been 
less  true,  certainly,  of 
those  for  young  negroes. 
There  was  once  a  time 
when  American  country 
home  life  gave  such  a  va- 
ried practical  training  to 
the  boys  and  girls  that  the 
book  learning  was  all  that 
the  teacher  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  was  ex- 
pected to  impart.  Those 
earlier  conditions  of  life, 
however,  not  uncom- 
monly produced  teachers 
of  a  considerable  degree 
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of  originality  and  strength  of  mind,  who  knew 
how  to  make  their  schools  count  not  a  little  for 
the  culture  of  the  community.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  day  it  is  desirable  to  make 
the  school  stand  for  a  much  larger  factor  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore  that  teachers  should  realize  the  im- 
portance of  their  duties  and  opportunities. 

The  Hampton  system  produces  young  men 
and  women  who  can  themselves  do  things,  and 
their  conception  of  what  school  teaching 
means  is  something  very  different  from  the 
mere  old-fashioned  learning  by  rote  of  daily 
lessons  in  dog-eared  elementary  textbooks. 
Each  Hampton-trained  teacher  is  expected  to 
make  the  country  schoolhouse  the  center  for 
real  neighborhood  missionary  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  colored  race.  These 
country'  teachers  come  back  to  Hampton  at 
commencement  time  year  after  year,  many  of 
them  to  spend  the  summer  in  getting  further 
training,  and  they  are  expected  to  report  upon 
what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish. 

They  use  the  schoolhouse  grounds  to  give 
practical  lessons  in  gardening.  They  teach 
simple  kinds  of  manual  training  and  show  the 
children  how  they  may  be  of  use  at  home. 


They  give  the  girls  lessons  in  neatness,  and 
they  expect  these  lessons  to  produce  results 
clearly  visible  when  the  teacher  makes  her 
frequent  rounds  to  visit  the  parents  and  to 
advise  them  upon  all  the  practical  problems  of 
family  life. 

It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  fur- 
ther length  upon  this  new  conception  of  the 
work  of  the  country  teacher.  Nobody  can 
fully  comprehend  how  much  it  signifies  unless 
he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  up  one 
case  after  another  and  learn  what  this  new 
method  '  of  teaching  means  and  how  wide- 
spread and  auspicious  are  the  results.  For  let 
me  repeat  again,  and  yet  again,  that  nowadays 
in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  everything 
depends  on  what  one  means  by  the  word,  and 
what  methods  one  uses  to  produce  the  desired 
results. 

What  Hampton  means  by  education  is  the 
fitting  of  young  people  for  the  work  they 
have  to  do  in  life;  and  the  method  it  uses  is 
that  of  going  straight  at  the  desired  end  with- 
out wasting  a  day.  For  the  Hampton  In- 
stitute is  a  life,  rather  than  a  school.  Its  stu- 
dents are  at  work  as  well  as  at  study.  They 
are  building  up  habits  of  order  and  self-con- 
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soap  and  water,  and  to 
turn  the  mind  to  other 
useful,  interesting  things. . 
It  is  true  that  Hamp- 
ton has  facilities  in  its 
great  barns,  its  model 
shops,  its  dairy,  and  its 
other  departments  of  a  far 
more  elaborate  and  per- 
fect sort  than  the  young 
negro  will  be  likely  to  find 
elsewhere  in  subsequent 
years.  But  the  school  sup- 
plies the  corrective,  for  it 
carefully  teaches  him  how 
to  carry  on  a  small  farm 
under  the  conditions  that 
the  small  farmer  must  ex- 
pect to  encounter.     The 

CHAIR-CANING,    MATTRESS-MAKING    AND    UPHOLSTERING.  girls     are     taught     how     tO 

keep  house  in  a  very  small 

trol  and  steady  industry.    On  the  farm  lands  establishment  on  such  an  income  as  they  may 

of   Hampton  or  in   the  varied  shops,  where  reasonably  look  forward  to  possessing, 

practical  trades  are  both  taught  and  worked  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 

at,  the  boys  face  all  the  conditions  of  practical  Hampton  Institute  is  the  Whittier  School  for 

toil.     But  they  also  learn  that  when  the  day's  the  small   negro  children   of   the   immediate 

work  is  done  it  is  feasible  to  use  plenty  of  neighborhood.     About  six  hundred  of   these 
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FARM, — A  LARGE  TRACT  OWNED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  SEVERAL  MILES 
DISTANT. 


children  are  instructed  in  this  school,  the 
actual  teaching  being  almost  entirely  done  by 
colored  girls,  who  belong  to  the  advanced 
classes  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  and  who  are 
expecting  within  a  year  or  more  to  go  out  as 
teachers  of  colored  children  in  the  towns,  vil- 
lages, or  country  districts  of  Virginia  and 
neighboring  States.  These  pupil-teachers  are 
receiving  the  finest  possible  training  in  the  art 
of  giving  instruction,  their  work  being  under 
the  direction  of  a  great  authority  upon  normal 
school  methods. 

The  method  used  in  teaching  arithmetic  is 
characteristic  of  the  way  in  which  all  subjects 
are  taught  at  Hampton.  It  is  not  merely 
textbook  or  blackboard  work  in  abstract  num- 
bers, but  it  is  the  practical  arithmetic  of  daily 
life.  Liquid  measure  is  taught  in  connection 
with  the  practical  business  of  the  dairy,  which 
sells  milk  to  the  great  hotels  of  the  region. 
Land  measure  is  taught  upon  the  ground  it- 
self, and  the  pupil  does  not  merely  read  and 


write  the  word  acre,  but  stakes  an  acre  out 
upon  the  actual  ground.  The  girls  learn 
arithmetic  in  connection  with  the  measure- 
ments in  dressmaking  or  cooking.  There  is  a 
mathematical  side  to  the  work  of  every  prac- 
tical trade,  and  so  all  the  problems  of  arith- 
metic, in  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  teach  that 
subject,  are  given  a  practical  character.  Thus, 
the  boy  who  learns  to  lay  brick  learns  to  make 
the  necessary  calculations  that  go  with  the 
mason's  trade.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  constantly  used  as  furnishing  facts  to  sup- 
ply problems  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
the  various  other  general  subjects  of  school 
instruction. 

The  agricultural* department  has  been  espe- 
cially developed  during  the  past  year  in  its 
teaching  methods,  and  a  greatly  increased  per- 
centage of  the  Hampton  pupils  are  now  fit- 
ting themselves  by  careful  training  either  to 
carry  on  farms  for  themselves  or  to  act  as 
farm  managers,  or  as  teachers  of  agriculture 
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in  other  institutions.  Besides  the  regular  un- 
dergraduate course  in  agriculture,  Hampton 
has  also  now  provided  for  an  extended  post- 
graduate course,  so  that  colored  normal 
schools  and  institutions  all  over  the  South  may 
be  able  in  the  future  to  obtain  from  Hampton 
teachers  qualified  to  direct  departments  of 
agricultural  training.  Each  year  Hampton  is 
more  and  more  careful  in  sifting  the  quality 
of  new  students  admitted,  in  order  to  send  out 
graduates  of  exceptional  ability,  character,  and 
thoroughness  of  training  for  leadership  in 
negro  education  and  progress  wherever  they 
may  find  their  fields  of  work.  Professor 
Bishop,  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 


ment, makes  an  annual 
report  on  the  methods 
of  teaching  in  his  lines, 
which  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  our  readers,  and 
from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract: 

The  course  in  elementary 
theoretical    agriculture 
which  is  given  to  every  stu- 
.  dent  at  Hampton  along  with 
and  as  an  important  part  of 
the  academic   training    has 
been  most  carefully  worked 
out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
students.    It  begins  with 
the  kindergarten  children  of 
the    Whittier    School    and, 
extending    through    the 
grades   there,    includes   na- 
ture study  and  school  gar- 
dening.     In  the  Academic 
Department  at  the  institute 
each  student  has  agriculture 
two    periods    a    week    for 
three  years.    No  student 
takes    any   course    at    Hampton    without   learn- 
ing   much    of    the    best    methods    of    handling 
soils,  plants,  and  animals.    In  addition  to  this  we 
have  a  graduate  course  of  three  years  open  only 
to  those  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  Aca- 
demic Department  or  who  have  taken  similar  work 
elsewhere.    As  soon  as  he  finishes  his  course  the 
graduate  student  is  in  demand  as  a  teacher  in 
other    schools,    either     to    establish    agricultural 
courses    or   to    teach    those    already   established. 
With  the  beginning  of  this  year  a  course  in  under- 
graduate agriculture  has  been  started  by  which  it 
is  planned  to  fit  young  men  to  go  on  farms  and 
handle  them  intelligently  and  profitably. 

The  undergraduate  course  as  outlined  is  in  brief 
as  follows: 

The  student  works  in  field,  garden,  greenhouse, 
or  barn  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
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afternoon,  when  he  has  a  study  period  of  two 
hours.  This  includes  a  thirty-minute  recitation  on 
agricultural  subjects  four  days  in  the  week  and  a 
review  of  the  week's  work  out  of  doors  with  his 
instructor  one  day  in  the  week.  At  night  he  has 
three  periods  of  regular  academic  work,  including 
agriculture. 

In  December  he  goes  to  the  Trade  School  and 
takes  a  month  of  practical  carpentry  so  as  to  learn 
the  use  of  tools  and  be  able  to  do  his  own  repair 
work  on  the  farm,  build  a  poultry  house,  etc.  In 
January  he  goes  to  the  wheelwright  and  black- 
smith shops  and  gets  acquainted  with  plain  repair 
work  on  wagons.  In  February  at  the  paint  shop 
he  learns  how  to  mix  paints  and  spread  them  on 
plain  work,  and  in  the  mason's  department  how  to 
mix  and  lay  a  cement  floor  for  stalls  or  barn,  and 
how  to  lay  brick  in  a  pier  or  chimney.  One  week 
is  spent  in  the  harness  shop,  learning  how  to  mend 
a  harness  without  strings  and  wire,  that  rainy  days 


on  the  farm  may  be  busy  ones.  Mechanical  draw- 
ing is  also  given  that  he  may  not  only  read  but 
make  simple  plans. 

Spring  work  begins  outside  in  March  and  the 
student  comes  back  to  argiculture  work  in  the  gar- 
den, continuing  through  the  summer,  learning  how 
to  plant,  grow,  gather,  and  store  or  prepare  for 
market  all  the  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  at 
Hampton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  he  takes 
up  further  garden  work:  (i)  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  in  orchards,  including  pruning  and  spraying ; 
and  (2)  the  handling  of  crops  under  glass— cold 
frame,  forcing  house,  and  greenhouse  work. 

The  third  year  he  will  study  animal  husbandry, 
the  care  of  stock  in  the  dairy  and  horse  barns  and 
the  care  of  poultry  and  bees  in  summer. 

Every  line  of  the  above  extract  is  a  revela- 
tion in  the  modern  methods  of  teaching.    And. 


LABORATORY    WORK    IN    AGRICULTURE. 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  this  kind  of  training 
in  agriculture  goes  along  with  a  well-rounded 
development  of  mental  and  physical  traits,  so 
that  the  student  is  graduated  not  merely  as  a 
young  man  who  has  been  taught  about  farm 
work,  but  as  one  who  has  developed  right 
views  of  manhood  and  citizenship  and  of  duty 
toward  one's  self  and  one's  fellow-men. 

So  elaborate  is  the  work  of  this  great  in- 
stitution that  in  this  comment  upon  its  educa- 
tional methods  I  have  not  attempted  to  explain 
or  describe  its  life  and  work  in  detail.  The 
illustrations  that  accompany  this  article  are 
selected  as  suggesting  the  kind  *of  instruction 
and  work  that  Hampton  carries  on,  but  it 
would  require  hundreds  of  such  pictures  to 
give  anything  like  a  complete  record  of  the 
varied  activities  of  the  place.  I  have  not  even 
mentioned  the  interesting  contingent  of  young 
Indians  sent  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  Hampton 
life  and  method,  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
student  body  is  made  up  of  young  negroes,  and 


Hampton's  real  mission  is  to  the  negro  race,— =■ 
unless,  indeed,  one  takes  the  deeper  and  more 
philosophical  view  that  Hampton's  mission 
is  to  the  white  population  of  the  South, 
inasmuch  as  the  right  training  of  the  negroes 
is  even  more  essential  to  the  dominant  race 
than  to  the  one  that  holds  a  secondary 
position. 

Every  intelligent  Southern  man  and  woman 
must  henceforth  begin  to  see  how  closely  the 
business  of  education  is  related  to  the  welfare 
in  every  aspect  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
Southern  States.  And  with  this  recognition 
there  must  be  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
educational  agencies  that  are  doing  the  work. 
A  visit  to  the  shops  and  farms  and  school- 
rooms of  the  Hampton  Institute  will  prove  to 
be  worth  while  to  any  one  interested  in  the 
general  question  of  education,  and  peculiarly 
instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  go  thor- 
oughly into  the  problem  of  training  for  life,  as 
related  to  the  great  negro  population  of  the 
Southern  States. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  OUT-OF-SCHOOL. 

.   BY    H.    V.    ROSS. 


(7  AN  the  man  whose  daylight  hours  are  oc- 
cupied by  his  business  be  profitably  in- 
structed in  an  evening  school  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  that  business?  A  few  years  ago  the 
suggestion  would  have  seemed  chimerical  in 
the  extreme.  To-day,  after  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to 
its  feasibility. 

A  man  who  has  been  in  business  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  is  at  present  the  auditor  for  a 
leading  metropolitan  newspaper  was  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  "  business-economy  "  class  con- 
ducted, as  part  of  its  evening-school  work  for 
employed  men,  by  the  West  Side  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

"  I  found  the  courses  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit," he  said,  "  and  if  I  couldn't  get  the  same 
instruction  in  any  other  way  I  wouldn't  ex- 
change it  for  a  great  deal  of  money.  As  I  am 
a  busy  man,  the  question  with  me  when  I 
joined  the  class  was  not  about  the  fee,  but 
whether  the  results  would  repay  me  for  my 
time.  I  was  amply  repaid.  Most  of  the  lec- 
turers were  experts  in  their  lines,  and  while 
in  many  cases  the  principles  enunciated  were 
as  old  as  business,  their  working  out  by  these 
men  was  different  and  gave  the  students  a 
new  perspective.  There  were  several  prac- 
tical points  developed,  tco,  that  I  have  applied 
to  conditions  in  this  office  with  good  effect, 
chiefly  in  the  economy  of  time.    But  the  ben- 


efit to  me  was  mostly  in  the  broadening  of 
my  outlook.  The  course  was  excellent  for 
showing  the  business  man  how  others  do  things 
and  lifting  him  out  of  his  circular  rut,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  business  men  go  in  a 
circle.  If  the  Association  offers  as  good  a 
course  next  year  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  it 
again." 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  above  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  testi- 
mony to  the  practical  value  of  a  recently  de- 
veloped phase  of  educational  work — the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  classes  for  employed  men, 
which  now  form  an  important  part  of  the 
evening-school  work  of  many  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  movement  to  meet  the  professional, 
educational  needs  of  ambitious  young  men, 
already  harnessed  to  their  life  work,  was  begun 
something  like  five  years  ago,  has  attained  to 
national  importance,  and  possesses  enormous 
possibilities  of  development.  It  has  received 
warm  commendation  from  men  of  all  sorts 
and  degrees,  including  captains  of  industry, 
merchant  princes,  university  presidents,  edu- 
cators, and  business  men  generally,  among 
whom  may  be  named  John  Wanamaker, 
David  Srarr  Jordan,  Henry  N.  Tifft,  Pro- 
fessor Julius  Sachs,  and  William  T.  Harris, 
formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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In  scores  of  towns  and  cities  the  work  is 
now  going  on,  and  many  others  will  soon  see 
it  inaugurated.  Thirty-six  associations  located 
in  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  are  running  even- 
ing-schools, in  which  employed  men  receive 
business,  technical,  and  industrial  training; 
and,  furthermore,  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  provide  vocational  instruction  for  boot  and 
shoe  makers  and  workers  in  the  woollen  mills 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  About  a  year  'ago  the 
association  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  which  city 
fhere  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  25,000  men 
employed  in  machine  shops  and  factories,  aus- 
piciously instituted  evening  trade  schools  in 
drafting,  steam  engineering,  automobile  engi- 
neering, and  other  kindred  subjects,  and  is 
making  plans  for  great  enlargement  of  the 
wqrk.  At  about  the  same  time  the  association 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  started  evening  classes  in 
machine  designing,  applied  mechanics,  chem- 
istry for  textile  workers  and  dyers,  and  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.  Similar  work 
adapted  to  individual  localities  is  being  car- 
ried on  all  over  the  country.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania coal  regions  night  classes  in  the  sci- 
ence of  mining  are  conducted  for  young  men 
employed  in  the  mines ;  in  Montreal  and  many 
other  towns  and  cities  are  classes  in  telegraphy 
for  prospective  train  despatchers ;  in  Winnipeg, 
a  class  for  gasoline  engineers;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  classes  in  naval 
architecture;  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  class  for 
rubber  workers;  in  Portland,  Ore.,  a  class  in 
forestry  for  men  in  the  lumber  business,  an- 
other for  poultry  and  egg  dealers,  and  a  school 


for  plumbers;  and  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  courses 
in  navigation  for  lake  seamen  during  the  win- 
ter months.  These  instances  show  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  movement  and  its  rapid  spread. 
New  subjects  are  being  aded  to  the  curriculum 
yearly,  and  the  enrollment  of  students  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  some  respects  no  association  has  achieved 
greater  success  educationally  than  that  in 
Boston.  Its  Evening  Institute,  which  runs 
seven  different  schools  in  four  buildings,  had 
last  year  a  faculty  of  no  teachers  and  1,522 
students;  and  it  was  there  that  the  first  auto- 
mobile school  in  America  was  established. 
The  institute,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  has  won 
recognition  as  the  leading  evening  school  in 
New  England,  and  as  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  the  country.  But  of  the  few  associations 
that  have  displayed  initiative  and  enterprise 
in  providing  for  the  educational  needs  of  em- 
ployed men,  none  has  won  more  individual 
distinction  than  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  New  York  City.  Its  educational  depart- 
ment has,  in  point  of  fact,  become  a  popular 
university  of  business  training,  with  enrolled 
students  last  year  to  the  number  of  about 
1,200.  Of  this  total,  800  regularly  attended 
the  special  vocational  classes.  Something  like 
90  per  cent,  of  these  were  employed  men  seek- 
ing a  wider  knowledge  in  special  vocations 
from  authorities  able  to  shed  light  upon  their 
problems;  the  other  10  per  cent,  was  made  up 
of  men  who  were  glad  to  get  special  training, 
in  some  cases  for  business  ends,  in  others  for 
those  of  pleasure.  Their  average  age  was 
about  twenty-seven  years.     In  many  instances 
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these  men  came  from  outlying  totons,  and  a 
few  came  from  distant  points.  Sixteen  per 
cent,  of  them  had  college  diplomas. 

MILLIONAIRE    AND    OFFICE    BOY    TAUGHT    IN 
THE  SAME  SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  such  an  assort- 
ment of  pupils  in  any  other  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  world.  Among  them  were  finan- 
ciers from  Wall  Street,  office  boys,  million- 
aires, clerks  earning  $10  a  week,  heads  of  en- 
terprises, and  presidents  of  companies, — men 
of  assured  place  and  name  in  the  business 
world,  arid  ambitious  striplings,  who  may  some 
time  be  kings  in  the  market  place.  But  the 
personnel  of  its  students  is  not  the  only  re- 
markable thing  about  the  West  Side  school, 
for  quite  as  remarkable  is  the  faculty  of  more 
than  eighty  instructors.  These  are  some  of 
the  ablest  and  busiest  men  in  the  various  voca- 
tions, who  for  moderate  pay,  and  in  some  cases 
without  pay,  gladly  perform  the  duty  asked  of 
them.  Most  of  them  are  college-trained,  but 
this  fact  is  taken  into  account  less  than  their 
professional  eminence  and  fitness  for  being  the 
practical  teachers  of  practical  men.  In  every 
case  these  instructors  are  doers  rather  than 
theorizers.  Some  account  of  the  more  strik- 
ing courses  which  they  conduct  will  illustrate 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  as  carried 
on  all  over  the  continent. 


SALESMEN    INSTRUCTED   IN    DECORATIVE   ART. 

First  in  order  of  establishment  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  the  school  of  practical 
art  in  house  furnishing  and  decorating,  which 
began  as  a  class  in  the  autumn  of  1903.  So 
far  as  is  known,  it  was  the  first  attempt  made 
anywhere  to  give  practical  instruction  in  form 
and  color  harmonies,  combined  with  a  histori- 
cal survey  of  the  classic  and  Renaissance  pe- 
riods. The  idea  was  suggested  to  the  educa- 
tional director  by  a  salesman  in  one  of  the 
large  stores.  Forthwith  the  heads  of  promi- 
nent firms  were  asked  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  technical  knowledge  and  equipment 
of  their  helpers.  The  answer  came  so 
strongly  in  the  negative  that  the  class  in  art 
was  at  once  projected. 

It  began  its  career  with  an  enrollment  of 
forty  men.  It  has  now  developed  into  a  school 
enrolling  more  than  one  hundred.  The  courses 
are  given  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Art,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  experts  in  the  various  lines,  among 
them  being  Sir  C.  Purdon  Clarke,  head  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York,  and  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  of  Colum- 
bia University.  Materials  for  illustration  and 
experiment  are  supplied  free  by  some  of  the 
best  furnishing  and  decorating  firms  in  the 
city,  ranging  from  curtains,  rugs,  and  costly 


PATTERN-MAKING  SHOP  OPERATED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  Y.  M.  C  A.  EVENING  SCHOOL  AT  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

(Twelve  pupils  were  enrolled  in  this  class.) 
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textiles,  such  as  are  used 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  man- 
sion, to  the  humbler  fit- 
tings of  the  poor  man's 
flat.  Every  lesson  is  ap- 
plied in  practice,  whether 
it .  is  the  furnishing  and 
decorating  of  a  room,  the 
framing  and  hanging  of 
pictures,  or  the  dressing 
of  a  shop  window. 

From  the  beginning  the 
school  of  art  has  been  in 
the  highest  possible  favor. 
Big  carpet  houses  and 
decorators  have  indorsed 
it  strongly  and  encour- 
aged their  employees  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  opportunities.  One  firm 
in  particular  has  been  represented  in  the  school 
each  year  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  its  men.  The 
members  of  the  school,  too,  have  become  en- 
thusiasts. One  of  them,  who  manages  his  own 
business,  came  regularly  from  New  Haven 
three  nights  a  week  and  never  missed  a  lec- 
ture; and  another,  a  buyer,  came  once  a  week 
from  Pittsfield,  Mass.  The  personnel  of  these 
classes  is  of  high  grade,  consisting  largely  of 
the  best  type  of  salesmen  from  the  leading  fur- 
nishing and  decorating  houses  of  the  city, 
besides  some  heads  of  firms  and  architects. 
Stated  broadly,  the  purpose  of  the  instruction 
is  to  make  art  connoisseurs  of  salesmen  in 
decorative  and  house-furnishing  lines  and  to 
enlarge  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  people 
who  buy  from  them.  After  taking  the  studies 
neither  salesman  nor  purchaser  can  make  the 
mistake  of  combining  Mission  furniture  with 
Louis  XV  wall  paper,  or  of  expecting  reds  to 
harmonize  with  blues.  The  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  art  school  denotes  that  it  is  fill- 
ing a  well  defined  want,  and  that  it  will  have 
been  the  pioneer  of  many  of  its  kind  all  over 
the  country.  It  has  called  forth  inquiries  from 
many  quarters,  and  has  already  found  imi- 
tators in  half  a  dozen  different  cities. 

STUDYING   BUSINESS   ECONOMY. 

Harrison  S.  Coiburn,  lately  educational  di- 
rector at  the  West  Side  Association,  woke  up 
one  morning  with  a  bright  idea.  "  Why,"  he 
asked  himself,  "  can't  we  teach  business  organ- 
ization and  system  right  here  in  New  York, 
the  greatest  business  center  in  America?  "  He 
sought  the  advice  of  leading  business  econo- 
mists and  experts  and  the  heads  of  great  manu- 
facturing plants  in  New  York  and  other  cities. 
They  all  urged  the  forming  of  a  class  in  "  busi- 


A    CLASS    IN    FREE-HAND   DRAWING,   PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


ness  economy.0  It  started  out  with  a  unique 
enrollment  of  forty  members,  whose  average 
age  was  thirty-nine  years.  There  were  six 
presidents  of  companies,  one  vice-president,  six 
members  of  firms,  two  superintendents,  seven 
managers,  and  a  miscellaneous  list,  including 
an  insurance  agent,  a  lawyer,  a  business  sys- 
tematizer,  a  chemist,  a  statistician,  a  book- 
keeper, and  a  clerk.  These  men  represented 
thirty  different  and  widely  dissimilar  lines  of 
business,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  the  wide 
applicability  of  the  course.  The  lecturers  were 
successful  business  men  and  noted  specialists. 
The  course  of  study  was  most  practical  and 
instructive.  As  now  developed  it  embraces 
twenty-seven  lectures,  under  the  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive problems  and  modern  office  methods. 
In  executive  problems  the  aim  is  to  show  how 
to  make  a  non-paying  business  pay,  to  make 
still  more  profitable  one  that  is  already  doing 
fairly  well,  to  find  and  stop  leaks,  and  to  apply 
to  any  business  some  method  that  has  been 
highly  fruitful  in  some  particular  business. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  wrork  of  this  class 
is  a  course  in  modern  office  methods,  intended 
to  make  office  men  more  efficient,  with  the 
consequent  advancement  which  that  implies, 
and  to  make  business  men  in  general  familiar 
with  the  newest  and  best  things  in  the  running 
of  an  office.  In  connection  with  this  course  a 
well-equipped  modern  office,  having  the  latest 
furniture  and  accessories,  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  actually  demonstrating  the  best  office 
methods  of  to-day. 

TEACHING      "  REAL      ESTATE  "      IN      EVENING 
CLASSES. 

The  success  of  the  class  in  business  economy 
paved  the  way  for  affording  similar  instruc- 
tion in  "  real  estate."    For  more  than  a  year  the 
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West  Side  management  thought  it  over  care- 
fully, and  organized  in  October,  1904,  the 
first  real-estate  class  in  America,  One  hun- 
dred men  at  once  enrolled,  and  the  number 
was  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
— facts  that  need  no  commentary.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  joined  were  already 
engaged  in  the  real-estate  business.  Many 
veteran  leaders  in  the  realty  market  took  the 
course  side  by  side  with  young  fellows  learning 
its  A  B  C's.  Among  the  students  have  been 
representatives  of  a  score  of  prominent  con- 
cerns, including  several  banks.  Some  of  the 
men  who  rubbed  elbows  in  the  classroom  with 
their  own  clerks  collectively  owned  realty  as- 
sessed at  millions  of  dollars.  These  men  were 
regularly  enrolled  members,  anxious  to  com- 
pare notes  with  other  operators  and  to  get 
valuable  pointers.  The  class  has  been  more 
successful  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  pro- 
moters expected.  Yet,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed not  a  few  smiled,  prophesying  that  the 
teaching  of  such  a  subject  could  be  nothing 
but  a  farce.  Attendance  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  lectures  opened  their  eyes;  they  found  the 
subject  mapped  out  like  any  college  course,  and 
a  faculty  composed  of  men  whose  names  com- 
mand respect  among  real-estate  and  business 
men  generally.  Most  of  those  who  came  to 
the  class  to  laugh  remained  to  learn. 
The  field  for  real-estate  instruction  is  a  large 


one.  In  New  York  City  alone,  for  example, 
with  its  2,000  brokerage  firms,  the  yearly 
transfer  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty engages  a  small  army  of  brokers  of  high 
and  low  degree ;  but  the  number  of  adequately 
equipped  men  falls  below  the  standard.  The 
majority  of  those  who  take  up  the  business  do 
not  know  its  rudiments.  They  must  learn  by 
experience  in  a  broker's  office.  The  process 
often  takes  years.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
one  well-known  real-estate  authority  that  the 
subject  is  next  to  unteachable,  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  much  of  its  method  can  be  formu- 
lated and  taught. 

The  old  idea  that  the  study  of  real  estate  is 
child's  play  and  that  the  real-estate  business  is 
a  safe  harbor  for  failures  in  other  walks  of 
life  is  now  exploded.  It  needs  men  bright, 
trained,  and  honest.  The  West  Side  voca- 
tional school  has  received  many  words  of  grati- 
tude from  young  real-estate  men,  who  have 
gone  from  the  classroom  to  their  duties  with 
enlarged  vision  and  positive  inspiration.  One 
member  of  last  year's  class  doubled  his  income 
as  the  result  of  his  increased  knowledge. 

GRADUATING  AUTOMOBILISTS. 

When  the  automobile  school  was  started  in 
the  fall  of  1904  considerable  fun  was  poked  at 
it  by  waggish  individuals.     The  conjunction 
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pective  owners  of  machines.  Among  the  stu- 
dents were  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
other  colleges;  arid  many  were  prominent 
men,  some  of  them  millionaires,  others  well 
known  in  various  public  capacities  and  as 
leaders  in  the  automobile  business.  In  all,  350 
students  have  enrolled  since  the  opening  of 
the  school;  81  have  been  graduated  as  cer- 
tificated drivers,  and  nearly  all  of  these  have 
gone  directly  to  positions  commanding  from 
$75  to  $150  a  month.  At  the  present  rate  of 
turning  out  chauffeurs  from  this  and  other 
schools  America  will  soon  be  able  to  get  along 
without  importing  men  from  France. 


DISSECTING    AN    AUTOMOBILE    FOR    THE    BENEFIT    OF 

PUPILS   IN   THE    NEW    YORK   CHAUFFEURS' 

TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

of  chauffeur  and  Christian  Association  ap- 
peared to  many  as  a  ludicrous  thing.  Some 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  what  seemed  a  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  settle  the  chauffeur 
problem.  Nevertheless,  the  project  had  the 
moral  backing  of  many  influential  men.  The 
Automobile  Club  of  America  favored  the  step 
and  co-operated  from  the  start;  and  its  presi- 
dent pronounced  the  opening  of  the  school  a 
red-letter  day  in  American  automobiling.  Re- 
sults show  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Con- 
trary to  all  the  prophets  of  evil,  this  school  at 
once  leaped  into  public  notice  and  made  aston- 
ishing progress.  In  its  first  term  136  students 
were  enrolled,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  were 
qualifying  for  positions  as  chauffeurs.  The 
other    10   per   cent,    were   owners   or   pros- 


WALL-STREET    MEN    STUDYING   INVESTMENTS. 

Among  the  latest  "  vocational  "  classes,  two 
are  decided  novelties,  but  practical  novelties, 
nevertheless.  One  is  the  course  in  investments 
for  investors,  bankers,  and  brokers.  Leading 
men  in  these  professions  have  given  it  hearty 
approval,  among  them  H.  K.  Pomroy,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who 
has  long  held  the  belief  that  the  study  of  in- 
vestments deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  in  the  schools.  Instruction  is  mani- 
festly needed  in  this  important  subject.  The 
association  course  is  desierned  to  aid  men  in 
classifying  securities  and  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween speculation  and  real  investments.  For- 
tunes are  lost  yearly  through  speculation  pure 
and  simple,  but  the  mass  of  people  do  not  un- 
derstand that  much  greater  losses  occur 
through  unwise  investment.  How  to  avoid 
this, — that  is  the  question  asked  and  answered. 
John  Moody,  president  of  the  Moody  Cor- 
poration, a  man  with  a  score  of  years'  experi- 
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ence  in  financial  affairs,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  conduct  the  work.  In  the  large  member- 
ship of  the  class,  10  were  owners  of  seats  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Others 
came  from  such  houses  as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  Fisk  &  Robin- 
son, and  prominent  Wall  Street  firms.  One 
house  sent  fourteen  of  its  employees, — officers 
and  clerks, — and  several  other  houses  each  sent 
four  and  five  students.  Not  a  few  men  who 
took  the  course  are  members  of  firms,  capi- 
talists, and  large  investors,  and  one  man  is  on 
about  twenty  different  directorates. 

DRILL  FOR  THE  OFFICE  BOYS. 

The  other  idea  that  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion recently  for  the  first  time  is  the  three 
months'  course  of  training  for  office  boys  and 
junior  clerks.  An  office  boy  who  is  at  once 
dependable,  capable  and  civil  is  a  jewel  in  a 
business  office,  and  few  there  be  of  him.  The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  the  boys  go  to  positions 
for  which  they  have  had  no  special  training 
whatever,  and  before  they  are  broken  into 
harness  are  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  and 
annoyance.    The  boy  is  hardly  to  blame.     He 


has  had  no  chance  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
duties;  and  often  his  prior  education  has  not 
made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  forms  of 
courtesy  and  polite  address.  All  of  this  can 
be  remedied  by  giving  him .  practical  instruc- 
tion. This  is  what  is  being  attempted  in  the 
office*  boys'  course.  On  the  academic  side  he 
is  put  through  his  paces  in  business  arith- 
metic, correspondence  and  commercial  geog- 
raphy; and  his  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
attended  to  with  special  reference  to  business 
etiquette  and  the  omission  of  slang.  This  part 
of  his  training  occupies  two  nights  a  week.  A 
third  night  is  devoted  to  the  practical  details 
of  office  work.  By  actual  experience  the  boy 
is  drilled  in  the  right  way  of  handling  mail 
matter,  letter  copying,  manifolding  and  mime- 
ographing, filing,  indexing  of  books  and  cards, 
answering  desk  calls,  telephoning  and  other 
kindred  duties;  but  he  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  while  this  knowledge  is  necessary  to 
his  success  in  the  future,  it  is  not  all;. of  equal 
if  not  greater  importance  is  cheerfulness  and 
politeness.  Thirty-six  boys  are  now  taking 
this  course,  and  they  seem  to  like  it;  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  speak  of  results,  but  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  justify  the  experiment. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR  OFFICE  BOYS. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  FACTORY  SCHOOL. 


T  N  the  times  of  our  forefathers  the  boy  whose 
parents  wished  him  to  learn  one  of  the 
skilled  trades  "  bound  him  out "  for  a  term  of 
years  to  a  master  workman,  who  boarded  and 
kept  him  for  the  period  of  the  contract,  teach- 
ing him  the  trade  and  making  whatever  use 
he  might  of  his  labor,  without  further  com- 
pensation. In  the  evolution  of  our  modern  in- 
dustrial system  the  indentured  apprentice  has 
all  but  passed  out  of  existence.  He  no  longer 
recruits  the  ranks  of  the  building  trades,  and 
in  the  manufacture  and  operation  of  the  highly 
specialized  machinery  now  required  in  all  in- 
dustrial enterprises  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor.  It  is  true 
that  many  American  factories  have  installed 
mechanics  of  foreign  birth  and  training  in  re- 
sponsible positions,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  the 
American  national  spirit  that  native  industries 
should  not  be  manned  by  native  workmen. 

Some  excellent  trade  schools,  have  been  built 
up  in  this  country  during  recent  years,  each 
ministering  to  the  special  needs  of  its  own 
constituency,  but  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
most  of  them  to  adapt  their  training  closely 
to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  factory. 
The  best  fitting  school  for  factory  positions,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  factory  managers,  is  the 
factory  itself.  Some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turing corporations  of  the  country  have  under- 


taken to  provide  schooling  for  their  youthful 
employees.  To  this  end  a  modified  apprentice- 
ship system  has  been  evolved,  under  which  all 
labor  is  paid  and  a  definite  amount  of  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

One  of  the  oldest  systems  of  this  kind  is 
that  in  force  at  the  works  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
the  printing-press  manufacturers  of  New  York 
City.  In  that  establishment  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  youths  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  are  regularly  employed. 
These  apprentices  all  enter  into  a  legal  agree- 
ment with  the  firm  to  serve  a  full  term  of  five 
years,  and  this  agreement  is  signed  by  the  lad's 
parents  in  each  case.  All  those  who  show 
enough  proficiency  in  their  work  to  give  prom- 
ise of  further  improvement  are  admitted  to  the 
school  maintained  by  the  firm,  from  October  I 
to  May  31,  between  5  and  7  p.  m.  on  each 
working  day.  Most  of  the  apprentices,  having 
come  from  the  grammar  grade  in  the  public 
schools,  are  at  first  drilled  in  the  three  "  R's  " 
and  English  grammar,  supplemented  by  me- 
chanical drawing.  Gradually  the  ability  to 
draw  up  specifications  for  machinery  is  ac- 
quired. Practical  instruction  in  the  details  of 
factory  organization  is  imparted,  and  the  pupils 
are  equipped  for  managerial  positions.  The 
apprentices  are  stimulated  to  ask  questions 
about  their  daily  work,  and  those  who  show 
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special  aptitude  are  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  studies  fur- 
ther, availing  themselves, 
for  instance,  of  the  tech- 
nical courses  offered  at 
Cooper  Institute. 

The  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  of  Hoe 
&  Co.  are  personally  in- 
terested in  the  work  of 
the  school,  which  is  di- 
rected by  a  head  master 
and  four  teachers.  Prizes 
are  awarded  each  year  to 
the  boys  making  the  best 
grades.  The  school  his- 
tory of  every  apprentice 
is  methodically  recorded 
from  the  beginning  of  his 
work,    all    indications   of 

progress  being  specifically  mechanical  drawing  at  the  hoe  school. 

noted.  Every  opportu- 
nity is  given  the  boy  to  prove  his  own  abili-  high-class  machinists  now  employed  through- 
ties.  The  management  keeps  up  systematic  out  the  country  are  graduates  of  this  tech- 
correspondence  with  parents  and  guardians,  nical  school,  which  was  the  first  institution 
very  much  as  the  head  of  a  private  school  of  its  kind  to  be  established  by  a  manufac- 
would   do.      Many   foremen,    engineers,   and      turing  concern. 


APPRENTICE  PUPILS  AT  FIVE  O  CLOCK  LUNCH. 

(Every  afternoon  during  the  school  year  luncheon  Is  provided  by  the  firm  at  the  close  of  working  hours  and  just 

before  the  classes  meet  for  study.) 
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EDUCATION  AND  REVOLUTION  IN  RUSSIA. 

BY    ALEXANDER    PETRUNKEVICH. 

{Mr.  Petrunkevich  is  an  example  of  the  high- class  patriotic  Russian,  so  many  of  whom  arc  now 
working  for  national  regeneration.  He  is  the  son  of  Ivan  Petrunkevich,  the  well-known  leader  of 
the  Constitutional  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Petrunkevich,  Jr.,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow in  1897,  and  was  for  about  a  year  an  assistant  in  zoology  at  that  institution.  He  left  Russia 
because  of  the  disturbances  of  1899.  In  Germany  he  took  his  Ph,D.  at  Freiburg,  under  August 
Weismann.  the  biologist,  remaining  at  Freiburg  as  privat  docent  until  1903.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  this  country  and  began  lecturing  on  bialogy  at  Harvard,  continuing  for  three  semesters.  Mr. 
Petrunkevich  married  an  American  lady,  and  his  made  his  little  daughter  an  American  citizen. 
Early  last  month  he  started  for  Russia  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Duma,  expecting  to  do  or- 
ganizing work  for  the  Liberal  movement.  Before  leavfng,  he  prepared,  at  our  request,  the  follow- 
ing article  for  Review  of  Reviews   readers.— The  Editor.] 


'T*  HE  Russian  Government  realizes  perfectly 
well  that  it  is  easier  to  oppress  unedu- 
cated people  than  to  control  an  enlightened 
people  in  revolt  against  administrative  abuses. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  has  always  kept  the 
peasants, — i.e.,  the  majority  of  Russians, — as 
far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of  education. 
This  policy  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the  peo- 
ple become  every  year  more  civilized.  Still, 
the  government  tries  to  continue  the  same 
course,  only  that  it  has  found  it  necessary  to 
break  with  the  Duma  and  to  assume  a  hypo- 
critical pose  as  the  true  educator  of  Russia. 
To  prove  this  is  not  difficult  and  may  be  in- 
teresting at  the  present*  moment,  as  it  will 
make  it  easier  for  educated  Americans  to 
choose  between  the  work  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  Russia's  best  men. 

Education  in  Russia  is  confined  to  three 
classes  of  institutions, — so-called  lowest,  mid- 
dle, and  highest.  The  "  lowest,"  or  primary 
schools,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
(1)  zemstvo  schools,  the  greater  number  of 
which  are  in  villages,  although  a  good  many 
are  also  maintained  in  cities ;  (2)  governmental 
and  municipal  city  schools,  and  (3)  parish 
schools.  Of  these  three  types  the  best  are  the 
zemstvo-schools,  and  they  are  maintained  out 
of  a  part  of  the  taxes  which  each  zemstvo  has 
the  right  to  impose  upon  the  population  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  usually  7  per  cent,  of 
the  government  taxes,  and  which  must  also 
cover  all  expenses  for  zemstvo  hospitals,  roads, 
etc.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  still  far 
below  the  need,  but  in  some  districts  the  local 
zemstvos  have  gradually  erected  so  many  of 
them  that  no  child  has  farther  than  three  miles 
to  walk,  and  they  make  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide so  many  schools  that  every  child  in  a 
district   may   become   a   pupil.      Usually   the 


school  building  consists  of  from  one  to  three 
large  rooms  and  is  provided  with  a  little 
library.  The  local  liberal  landowners  take 
pride  in  giving  to  the  schools  yearly  additions 
to  the  libraries,  and  often  build,  equip,  and 
give  to  the  zemstvo  a  whole  school,  under  the 
condition  that  the  donor  should  be  the  curator 
of  the  school. 

METHODS  OF  THE   ZEMSTVO   SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  study  is  from  two  to  four 
years,  and  comprises  the  Russian  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the  Bible. 
All  this,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  the 
Bible,  is  taught  by  one  teacher,  male  or  female, 
in  the  latter  case  often  a  young  girl  just  out 
of  a  teachers'  school,  who  is  happy  to  give 
her  work  to  the  people  for  such  small  reim- 
bursement that  even  American  teachers  seem 
to  be  rich  in  comparison.  Once  in  a  while 
they  arrange  an  evening  for  the  children  and 
other  pupils  and  their  parents,  and  read  and 
explain  to  them  selections  from  Russian  liter- 
ature or  history.  Some  schools  are  even  rich 
enough  to  have  little  magic  lanterns.  The 
curator  of  the  school  also  at  times  takes  part 
in  the  reading,  and  as  he  is  richer  and  more 
influential  than  the  teachers,  he  provides  some 
kind  of  amusement,  either  a  Christmas  tree, 
with  little  presents  of  useful  things  for  the 
children,  or  a  play,  for  which  sometimes  even 
a  barn  serves  as  theater,  and  in  which  the 
parts  are  taken  by  the  family  and  friends  of 
the  curator  and  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  municipal  and  governmental  schools  of 
the    cities    resemble    in    many    respects    the 

*  When  I  was  a  pupil  In  a  high  school  In  Kiev  It 
happened  that  a  little  rainwater  froze  to  the  conrt  of 
the  school.  We  youngsters  found  great  amusement 
In  sliding  on  it  during  the  recess.  As  soon  as  the  di- 
rector saw  us  he  ordered  the  Ice  to  be  chopped  away 
immediately ! 
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zemstvo  schools,  but  as  they  have  for  curator 
usually  some  sort  of  official  who  thinks  it  his 
business  to  suppress  too  much  knowledge  as 
well  as  every  expression  of  the  youthful  spirit,* 
this  has  often  a  very  sad  effect  on  the  whole 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parish  schools 
are  a  direct  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  check  the  rapid  spread  of  education 
and  the  growth  of  the  zemstvo  schools.  The 
parish  schools  are  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  the  latter  has  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  compel  the  zemstvos 
to  pay  for  them.  The  teacher  is  the  priest; 
the  programme  is  reading,  writing,  a  little 
arithmetic,  and  much  Bible.  These  schools 
are  fewer  in  number  and  often  superfluous, 
because  they  are  not  built  where  there  is  need 
of  a  school,  but  where  the  zemstvo  schools  are 
undesirable  to  the  government.  They  are 
very  badly  equipped,  and  the  peasants  do  not 
like  them  and  prefer  to  pay  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  zemstvo  schools. 

RIGID    GOVERNMENT   INSPECTION. 

It  seems  that  the  government  has  sufficiently 
guarded  the  people  and  itself  from  "  sedi- 
tious "  influence  in  the  zemstvo  schools.  The 
curator  and  the  teacher,  although  chosen  by 
the  zemstvo,  have  to  be  confirmed  in  their  posi- 
tion by  the  government.  A  governmental 
school  inspector  may  visit  the  school  at  any 
time  and  report  upon  it  to  the  government. 
The  libraries  may  contain  only  books  named 
in  the  special  catalogues  for  schools,  published 
annually  by  the  ministry  for  public  instruc- 
tion, or  public  "  enlightenment,"  as  it  is  offi- 
cially called  in  Russia.  From  these  catalogues 
are  carefully  banished  all  the  good  and  inter- 
esting books  printed  in  the  cities  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  governmental  censorship,  the 
pupils  being  thus  doubly  protected  from  "  dan- 
gerous "  ideas.  The  acquisition  of  a  magic 
lantern  is  possible  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  governor  or  minister.  Any  literary  or 
theatrical  evening  must  receive  each  separate 
time  a  special  permit,  and  the  full  programme 
has  to  be  submitted.  Not  a  mouse  could  run 
into  the  school  without  being  immediately  ob- 
served by  the  government.  Yet  even  this  is 
not  all.  Often  the  donator  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  be  curator  of  the  school  he  has 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  district  ("  government ")  of  Tver,  with 
thirty-three  noblemen  in  as  many  schools. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Russia  becomes  every  year  more 
educated,  and  the  number  of  illiterates  de- 
creases, through  the  work  of  the  zemstvos, 


whose  deputies  are,  without  exception,  land- 
owners and  chiefly  from  the  nobility  class. 
Of  course,  many  books,  pamphlets,  and  procla- 
mations are  distributed  secretly  among  the 
peasants  and  teach  them  other  things  than  do 
the  expurgated  school  textbooks.  But  this 
kind  of  literature  is  spread  among  the  peasants, 
and  not  in  the  schools,  by  revolutionists,  and 
not  by  the  members  of  the  zemstvos. 

With  exception  of  a  very  few  which  are 
private,  the  high  schools  in  Russian  are  govern- 
mental institutions.  Their  courses  correspond 
exactly  to  those  of  the  German  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  from 
six  to  eight  years,  the  latter  number  of  years 
and  classical  training  being  required  in  order 
to  enter  a  university.  In  the  high  schools  of 
all  kinds  (they  are  all  comprised  under  the 
term  of  middle-education  institutions)  the  in- 
fluence of  private  citizens  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  as  the  teacher,  the  inspector,  and 
the  director  are  all  appointed,  not  chosen,  and 
any  appeal  on  irregularities  has  to  be  made  to 
the  curator  of  the  whole  district,  an  official 
of  very  high  rank,  one  for  five  or  more  "  gov- 
ernments." The  rules  for  high-school  libra- 
ries, amusements,  literary  evenings,  etc.,  are 
in  their  essence  the  same  as  those  for  primary 
schools,  and  even  the  life  of  the  pupils  out- 
side of  the  school  is  under  control. 

Thousands  of  instances  could  be  given  of 
the  horrible  injustice  and  brutality  of  the 
teachers, — how  they  play  the  role  of  spies,  how 
they  teach  the  children  to  become  spies  and 
persecute  those  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  how 
they  ruin  the  future  of  hundreds  of  young  men. 
In  %carcely  one  out  of  a  thousand  there  re- 
mains a  good  and  bright  reminiscence  of  the 
time  when  the  growing  soul  is  most  impres- 
sionable to  good  and  bad  influences.  The  rule 
of  giving  a  record  for  behavior  and  not  for 
scholarship  only  is  a  powerful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher-officials,  as  boys  are 
not  promoted,  neither  can  they  enter  a  uni- 
versity, if  they  have  not  a  splendid  record  in 
this  respect.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  pupils 
with  the  best  records  are  usually  the  worst 
students  in  the  universities,  often  quite  im- 
possible, while  the  methods  of  instruction,  dry 
and  dogmatic,  exert  a  deadly  influence  even 
upon  the  brightest  boys,  and  leave  them  so 
without  the  power  of  initiative,  so  helpless, 
that  Ht  is  months  after  they  enter  the  univer- 
.  sity  before  they  learn  how  to  learn,  before 
they  exchange  dogmatism  for  analysis  and 
criticism  and  throw  overboard  all  the  unneces- 
sary ballast  which  hampers  them. 
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THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF       HIGHER  LEARNING. 

The  "  highest  "  educational  institutions, — 
i.  e.,  universities  and  technical  and  engineering 
colleges, — lie  to  a  great  extent  out  of  the  range 
of  public  influence.  Outsiders  are  not  allowed 
here,  and  their  role  is  limited  to  founding 
fellowships,  cheap  dormitories  with  board,  do- 
nations to  the  libraries,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  directs  appointments, 
expenditures,  and  even  lecture  courses,  which 
until  recently  it  could  at  any  time  forbid.  And 
here  again  the  government  has  done  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  guard  against  "  sedition." 
An  extensive  system  of  espionage  has  been  in- 
troduced into  all  universities  under  the  name 
of  "  inspection,"  the  inspectors  being  a  body  of 
men  dependent  not  upon  the  faculties,  but 
upon  the  curator  and  minister  of  public  "  en- 
lightenment." Free  selection  of  lectures  was 
made  difficult,  in  order  to  prevent  students  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  from  acquir- 
ing knowledge  in  history,  literature,  and  law, 
and  vice  versa.  Even  local  student  societies 
for  the  support  of  poor  comrades  were  pro- 
hibited and  thus  forced  to  become  secret  and 
illegal.  But  if  the  programme  of  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  even  in  the  high  schools,  and^ 
reforms  were  found  necessary  in  the  last  years, 
how  much  more  signally  has  it  failed  in  the 
case  of  the  universities!  The  professors,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  of  the  nobility  class, 
early  separated  into  Reactionaries  and  Liberals, 
and  the  latter  did  all  in  their  power  to  estab- 
lish unofficial  relations  with  their  students  and 
to  help  them  in  their  studies  by  relieving  them 
from  the  payment  of  fees  and  by  working  to- 
gether with  them,  often  even  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sundays.  The  "  seditious  "  tempera- 
ment of  the  students  has  thus  been  nursed,  not 
by  their  teachers,  but  by  the  daily  injustice 
and  oppression  with  which  they  met  on  the 
part  of  the  government  officials  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  universities. 

HOW  THE  CENSOR  WORKS. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  difference 
between  the  work  of  the  pubKc  and  that  of 
the  government  for  education  is  the  public  lec- 
tures and  courses  of  lectures  on  different  sub- 
jects and  the  evening  courses  for  workmen. 
The  lecturers  are  always  glad  to  give  their 
time  for  this  purpose  without'  reimbursement. 
They  are  glad  to  go  from  city  to  city  carrying 
light  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  univer- 
sities.   The  lecture  halls  of  every  good  public 


lecturer  are  always  thronged  to  the  top  by 
eager  listeners,  and  as  the  government  forbids 
lectures  without  an  admission  fee,  the  money 
is  collected  for  charitable  purposes.  The  lec- 
turers are  even  willing  to  undergo  the  nuisance 
of  writing  down  the  whole  lecture  long  before 
the  time  set  for  it,  as  the  government  demands 
not  only  the  title,  but  also  a  comprehensive 
digest  or  the  full  text  of  the  lecture  before 
allowing  it.  I  myself,  while  living  in  Ger- 
many, was  asked  to  give  a  two-hour  lecture 
on  heredity  in  the  city  of  Tver,  at  Christmas- 
time, 1902,  and  sent  a  comprehensive  outline 
of  the  lecture  to  the  local  authorities  two 
months  before  the  date  announced.  The  lec- 
ture could  not  take  place  because  of  the  delay 
in  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
I  received  this  answer  in  Germany  in  the 
summer  of  1903,  with  a  polite  request  for  the 
full  text.  What  a  seditious  subject  is  that  of 
the  modern  discoveries  in  the  microscopical 
structure  of  the  cell  and  its  relation  to 
heredity ! 

The  evening  lectures  for  workmen,  such  as 
are  now  given  in  the  largest  cities  of  Russia, 
meet  with  still  more  difficulties  than  the  public 
lectures.  The  lecturers  are  partly  professors 
of  universities,  partly  young  graduates  who 
are  working  to  obtain  an  instructorship,  and 
the  subjects  are  many, — history,  literature, 
languages,  geography,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  etc., — but  always  presented 
in  a  form  comprehensible  to  the  little-educated 
listeners.  All  this  work  is  done  gratis,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  or  murmur,  often 
after  a  day's  work,  late  in  the  evening.  Here 
also  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  authorities,  and  every  lec- 
turer must  have  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  all  this  that  the 
programme  of  the  ministry  of  public  "  en- 
lightenment "  is  to  endarken  the  people,  and 
if  they  do  not  state  it  directly  it  is  because  of 
shame  and  the  dread  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.  The  programme  of  the  people 
themselves,  to  whatever  class  or  party  they 
may  belong,  is  public  instruction  on  the  broad- 
est basis,  making  it  possible  in  the  future  for 
every  child  or  grown-up  person  in  the  country 
to  acquire  whatever  kind  and  grade  of  general 
or  technical  education  he  or  she  may  desire 
and  to  make  real  "  enlightenment "  the  foun- 
dation for  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation. 
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A  YOUNG  TEA  FIELD  COMING  INTO  LEAVING — PICKERS  AT  WORK. 
(Dr.  Charles  U.   Shepard'g  tea-gardens  at  Summervllle,  S.  C.) 


TEA  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY    RODNEY    H.    TRUE. 

(Of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


HpHE  people  of  the  United  Slates,  as  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  England 
or  of  Russia,  are  generally  classed  by  those 
catering  to  their  wants  as  a  coffee-drinking 
folk.  However,  the  tea  market  of  this  country 
represents  a  very  considerable  commercial  item, 
the  importations  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1905,  aggregating  a  total  of  112,905,541 
pounds,  valued  at  $18,229,310.  The  com- 
mand of  this  market  has  been  during  the  past 
ten  years  the  objective  point  of  a  most  active 
commercial  battle  between  the  Chinese  product, 
formerly  in  general  control  of  the  situation,  and 
that  of  the  British  Indian  possessions,  notably 
northern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  English  tea- 
planters  have  spent  lavishly  of  their  substance 
to  push  their  campaign,  raising  by  voluntary 
subscription  a  fortune  to  be  spent  in  various 
kinds  of  advertising.  As  a  result  of  this  cam- 
paign for  the  American  market,  China  has 
taken  a  second  place  after  a  long  supremacy, 
and  British  tea-plantations  now  form  the 
largest  single  source  of  our  supply. 

As  one  looks  over  the  map  of  the  world 
and  notes  the  locations  of  its  tea-raising  parts 
he  is  struck  by  the  wideness  of  their  distribu- 


tion, both  as  to  their  geographical  separation 
and  the  variation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  product  is  grown.  In  some  parts, 
notably  Ceylon  and  Formosa,  the  conditions 
arc  almost  tropical;  and  in  others,  as  in  the 
northern  Chinese  regions,  they  are  those  of 
the  temperate  zone,  where  the  tea  lies  under 
snow  for  several  months  each  year.  A  mere 
mention  of  the  Caucasus,  Natal,  Japan,  and 
the  hill  country  of  India,  in  sight  of  the  Hima- 
layas, serves  to  suggest  the  wide  adaptability 
of  the  tea  plant  to  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  A  number  of  years  ago  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
made  the  suggestive  observation  that  the  flora 
of  eastern  Asia  exhibited  a  striking  similarity 
to  that  of  the  eastern  United  States.  These 
and  other  considerations  have  led  many  an 
American  to  ask  why  we  should  not  grow  our 
own  tea.  In  a  rudimentary  consideration  of 
this  question  there  appear  to  be  three  factors, 
— soil,  climate,  and  labor.  The  two  first  being 
favorable,  we  inquire  into  the  third,  arriving 
ordinarily  at  the  conclusion  that  American 
common  labor  is,  first,  more  efficient,  and, 
second,  more  costly  than  that  of  China,  Japan, 
and  Ceylon.  Since  if  the  XJnited  States  were 
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to  grow  tea  it  would  have  to  be  done  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
negroes  the  crux  of  the  whole  labor  question. 
He  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  do  hand- 
work with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in 
picking  cotton,  and  the  question  with  refer- 
ence to  tea  is  really  one  to  be  answered  only 
after  careful  practical  tests. 

Passing  over  the  small  sporadic  private  ex- 
periments which  have  been  undertaken  from 
time  to  time  since  the  colonial  days,  and  the 
more  pretentious  governmental  attempt  of  the 
eighties,  we  come  to  the  most  serious  and  sus- 
tained endeavor,  a  now  well-advanced  experi- 
ment, inaugurated  privately  more  than  ten  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard  at  Summer- 
viiie, S.  C,  and  carried  on  during  the  last 
seven  years  by  co-operation  between  Dr.  Shep- 
ard and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
enable  us  to  draw  certain  broad  conclusions  as 
to  some  of  the  more  important  features  of  the 
problem. 

VARIETIES  THAT  DO  WELL  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Will  the  tea  plant  prosper  in  the  United 
States?  As  the  reader  may  already  know,  tea, 
like  lettuce  or  potatoes,  is  a  general  term,  cov- 
ering several  sorts  or  varieties.  Experiments 
have  been  carried  out  on  a  practical  scale  at 
Summerviiie  with  many  of  the  most  important 
sorts.  A  choice  Chinese  sort,  Dragon's  Pool 
tea,  known  in  its  own  land  from  the  celebrated 
garden  furnishing  it,  has  proved  very  success- 
ful. This  is  a  hardy  plant,  of  medium  size, 
good  yielding  capacity,  and  capable  of  being 
made  into  excellent  green  and  oolong  teas.  It 
averages  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  dried  tea 


per  acre  annually.  A  second  and  very  useful 
sort  is  a  variety  widely  introduced  into  this 
country  many  years  ago,  known  as  Assam 
Hybrid.  This  is  a  larger  variety,  thought  to 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  large- 
leafed  Assam  form  and  the  Chinese.  This  tea, 
perhaps  partly  because  it  has  long  been  in  this 
country,  grows  very  rapidly  and  produces, 
when  at  its  best,  as  high  as  500  pounds  of 
dried  tea  per  acre  annually.  The  leaf  has  a 
chemical  constitution  differing  from  the  Chi- 
nese variety  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  best 
fitted  for  the  making  of  black  tea. 

Another  very  valuable  variety  for  this  coun- 
try comes  from  the  hill  country  of  India,  and 
is  called  after  the  city  of  the  region,  Darjeel- 
ing.  Darjeeling  tea  gives  an  average  yield  of 
350  pounds  or  more  per  acre  and  has  the  valua- 
ble property  of  being  convertible  into  a  black, 
green,  or  oolong  tea.  Kangra  tea,  another 
valuable  north  Indian  hill  variety,  and  Jap- 
anese tea,  characterized  here  by  its  rather 
scanty  yield  of  very  high  quality,  have  given 
good  results.  With  Formosa  and  Ceylon  va- 
rieties, from  high  altitudes  (above  6,000  feet), 
no  convincing  tests  have  yet  been  concluded.  It 
is  clear  that  Summerviiie  is  too  cold  for  the 
Ceylon  plants  from  lower  altitudes.  Since 
this  variety  is  a  great  producer,  success  in 
growing  it  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  soil  and  climate  are  favor- 
able to  the  luxuriant  development  of  several 
of  the  most  useful  varieties  of  tea,  and  the 
production  at  Summerviiie  fully  equals  and, 
in  some  cases,  surpasses  the  production  on  like 
areas  in  the  Orient.  The  raw  material  of  a 
tea  industry  may,  therefore,  be  produced  in 
favorable  parts  of  the  South.    The  plant  will 
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grow.  A  further  experi- 
ment, now  being  carried 
on  in  Texas,  near  Whar- 
ton, by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Mr.  A.  P.  Bor- 
den, will  indicate  how  far 
success  at  Summerville  is 
due  to  local  conditions. 
The  American  Tea 
Growing  Company,  a  pri- 
vate concern,  with  which 
the  department  is  also  in 
co-operation,  has  gone 
into  the  production  of  tea 
commercially,  in  Colleton 
County,  South  Carolina. 
Its  plantations  have  not 
been  completely  plucked, 
but  the  indications  are  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  Grant- 
ing a  continuance  of 
favorable  conditions  in 
Colleton  County,  we 
shall   soon   have   tea   in  a 
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coastal    situation. 


THE     SOIL     REQUIRED     FOR     TEA-GROWING — 
DANGER  OF  TOO  MUCH  WATER. 

The  tea  shrub,  for  such  the  treatment  of 
what  would  otherwise  attain  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree  forces  the  plant  to  become,  is  grown 
in  the  Orient  in  many  kinds  of  situations,  but 
the  typical  illustration  or  description  presents 
a  hillside  as  the  accepted  place.    This  is  sel- 


A  PATCH   OF  YOUNG  TEA-CUTTINGS,  PROTECTED  BY  SHINGLES    ON  THE 

NORTH  SIDE. 


dom  the  most  fertile  sort  of  a  location,  and 
some  travelers  have  even  reported  that  land 
too  poor  for  other  crops  is  planted  with  tea 
bushes.      Hillside    plantings    were    made    at 
Summerville  in  the  early  days  of  the  experi- 
ment, but  the  tendency  of  these  lands  to  wash 
and  the  greater  fertility  of  the  lower  levels, 
which  hold  the  substances  washed  down  from 
the  hills,  induced  Dr.  Shepard  to  drain  and 
plant  lower,  richer,  level  lands.    The  yield  of 
these  lower  gardens  has  de- 
cidedly surpassed   that  of 
the    hillside    gardens,    and 
the  former  kind  of  situa- 
tion  is   not   now   used   at 
Summerville. 

While  the  low  lands  are 
richer,  there  is  danger  of 
too  much  water  in  the  soil. 
The  tea  plant  needs  a  well 
aerated,  loose  soil,  and  the 
loamy  character  is  more 
important  than  extreme 
fertility.  A  good  rich  gar- 
den soil  is  good  tea  soil. 

AMERICAN      TEA      HAS      A 
FLAVOR  OF  ITS  OWN. 

The  relation  of  the  soil 
to  the  finer  qualities  of 
aroma  and  taste  in  the  tea 
has  been  a  much-dis- 
cussed topic  among  Ori- 
ental    tea     planters     and 
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doubtless  with  reason.  At  all  events, 
whether  due  to  soil  or  climate,  the  tea  from 
American  gardens  has  a  characteristic  quality 
in  the  flavor.  Tea  experts  even  assert  that 
the  details  of  flavor  vary  with  the  individual 
plantation.  High  altitude  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Orient  is  said  to  add  delicacy  to  the 
flavor.  It  seems  from  the  results  on  tea  in 
America  that  the  effect  seen  in  the  tropics  due 
to  altitude  may  to  a  degree  be  paralleled  by  a 
temperate  climate  in  higher  degrees  of  latitude. 
At  all  events,  the  Summerville  product  is 
marked  by  its  delicacy  of  flavor.  Some  pre- 
liminary tests  on  the  Texas  product  seem  to 
indicate  that  in  the  more  southern  situation  a 
tea  of  stronger  taste  is  likely  to  result. 

From  present  indications  it  appears  probable 
that  over  wide  areas  of  the  South,  where  the 
lower  temperature  limit  of  the  winter  does  not 
lie  below  about  20  degrees  above  zero,  and 
where  a  well-distributed  rainfall  of  about  50 
inches  per  annum  is  to  be  expected,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine,  the  tea  plant  will  flourish. 

DEVELOPING  A  LABOR  SUPPLY. 

We  now  come  to  the  labor  question,  which 
is  found,  when  theory  has  ripened  into  expe- 
rience, to  involve  a  number  of  those  other  ques- 
tions which  make  the  success  of  American  tea 
not  so  simple  a  matter.  We  have  not  only  to 
grow  tea,  but  to  manufacture  it  and  sell  it  at  a 
paying  price.  In  the  manufacture  of  tea  we 
have  to  do  with  a  complicated  process,  requir- 
ing judgment  and  accuracy  in  the  factory 
workers.  In  the  field  the  work  of  cultivation 
is  not  strikingly  different  from  that  required 
in  some  other  crops.  The  pruning  process, 
thus  far  one  of  hand  labor,  is  peculiarly  a  tea 
process  and  must  be  performed  annually  more 
or  less  completely.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  train  intelligent  negroes  to  perform  this 
work  with  acceptable  accuracy  and  dispatch. 
The  prunings  are  not  wasted,  but  when 
plowed  into  the  soil  return  to  it  valuable -chem- 
ical constituents  otherwise  obtainable  through 
fertilizers.  The  tea  leaves  are  everywhere 
hand-plucked,  no  practical  machine  having  yet 
been  devised  to  perform  this  labor.  At  Sum- 
merville Dr.  Shepard  has  solved  the  plucking 
problem  for  himself  in  a  most  farsighted  way, 
which,  if  space  permitted,  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  describe  here  in  full.  In  brief,  he  finds 
that  negro  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  can  be  taught  to  pluck  tea  with  an 
accuracy  and  speed  much  exceeding  the  usual 
performance  of  Oriental  tea  pickers.  In  order 
to  guide  them  in  this  direction,  the  children 


are  gathered  into  classes  and  taught  by  expert 
pickers  to  perform  this  work.  When  not  pick- 
ing tea  the  children  are  given  free  instruction 
by  trained  and  experienced  colored  teachers  in 
the  common-school  branches.  The  school- 
house  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  tea 
plantation,  perhaps,  but  Dr.  Shepard  believes 
that  the  additional  training  received  by  the 
children  makes  them  better  tea  pickers  and,  in- 
cidentally, better  citizens.  This  acts  also  as 
an  inducement  to  the  better  class  of  negroes  to 
secure  work  for  their  children  on  the  tea  plan- 
tation, and  help  of  a  superior  grade  comes  and 
stays. 

NEGRO      PICKERS      MORE      EFFICIENT      THAN 
ORIENTALS. 

Two  characteristics  are  required  in  a  good 
tea  picker.  Not  only  must  he  be  able  to  pick 
his  full  quota  of  leaves,  but  he  must  pick  the 
right  material.  Failure  to  take  all  the  young 
suitable  leaf  means  that  this  will  harden  be- 
fore the  next  picking  and  be  lost;  if  "  tough 
leaf"  is  taken,  material  is  introduced  that 
cheapens  greatly  the  final  product.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  South  Carolina  trained 
negro  boy  or  girl  can  more  than  equal  the 
performance  of  the  average  .picker  in  the 
Orient.  The  average  day's  work  of  the  latter 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  green  leaf. 
One  picker  on  the  South  Carolina  force  has 
a  record  of  fifty  pounds  of  tea,  plucked 
much  more  finely  than  is  done  in  the 
Orient.  With  the  coarse  plucking  usual  in  the 
East,  this  picker  would  have  gathered  100 
pounds.  The  efficiency  of  the  negro  child  as 
a  tea  picker  has  been  well  shown.  His  wages 
may  be  higher  than  those  of  the  Oriental 
laborer,  who  receives  perhaps  only  10  cents- 
per  day,  but  his  ability  to  accomplish  results 
when  properly  supervised  is  correspondingly 
high. 

TREATING    THE    TEA     LEAF    BY    MACHINERY. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problems  of  the  fac- 
tory. The  leaves  brought  in  fresh  from  the 
field  are  weighed  and  credited  to,  the  respect- 
ive pickers.  They  then  go  through  a  series  of 
treatments  that  must  be  at  least  briefly  indi- 
cated if  the  problems  with  which  the  manu- 
facture of  tea  is  beset  are  to  be  understood. 
For  the  making  of  green  tea,  the  fresh  leaf 
must  be  promptly  subjected  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  in  order  to  destroy  the  oxidizing 
enzymes,  a  class  of  substances  which  would 
otherwise  bring  about  a  series  of  undesirable 
changes  during  the  later  processes. 

Until  recently  tea  leaf  to  be  made  into  green 
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tea  has  been  heated  by 
somewhat  primitive  and 
laborious  methods. 
Within  the  last  few  years 
the  Drummond-Dean 
process;  by  which  live 
steam  is  turned  into  a 
tight  receptacle  contain- 
ing the  leaves  to  be 
treated,  has  been  largely 
introduced  by  Tritish  tea 
planters.  By  this  process 
water  is  condensed  among 
the  leaves,  inducing  a 
"  soppy  "  condition,  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  sub- 
stances through  the  re- 
moval of  this  surplus 
moisture.  Dr.  Shepard 
has  designed  and  put  into 
use  an  apparatus  which 
probably  represents  the 
most  perfect  thing  for  this  purpose  now 
operated.  It  consists  of  a  long,  slowly- 
revolving  horizontal  cylinder,  through  the 
length  of  which  the  tea  leaf  is  advanced 
by  a  series  of  projecting  flights.  Heated 
air  is  drawn  through  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  blower,  and  the  leaves  in 
their  passage  through  the  cylinder,  falling 
through  the  heated  air,  are  rendered  thor- 
oughly flabby  and  fit  for  further  handling  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  In  this  apparatus,  not 
only  does  no  surplus  water  accumulate  on  the 
leaf,  but  it  is  rather  rendered  ready  for  imme- 
diate rolling  by  the  removal  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  leaf,  now  reduced  by 
heat  to  a  limp,  moist  state,  is  immediately  put 
into  the  rolling  machine.  The  rolling  process, 
done  formerly  by  hand,  opens  the  cells  of  the 
leaf  and  works  the  juices  to  the  surface.  It 
also  imparts  to  the  leaf  the  twisted  appearance 
characteristic  of  the  commercial  article.  The 
rolled  leaf  goes  next  to  the  firing  machine, 
where  the  surplus  water  is  driven  off,  and  the 
aromatic  properties  of  the  tea  developed.  Un- 
til the  tea  is  nearly  dry  it  lacks  the  peculiar 
tea-aroma,  having,  in  fact,  an  odor  distinctly 
disagreeable.  After  the  firing  process  is  com- 
pleted the  hot,  dry  tea  is  put  into  tight  tin 
cans,  where  it  is  kept  until  graded  and  packed 
for  market.  In  the  case  of  oolong  tea,  the 
process  varies  essentially,  only  in  a  less  thor- 
ough initial  heating. 

In  making  black  tea,  the  fresh  leaf,  that 
plucked  during  the  afternoon,  is  spread  out  on 
the  drying-floors  of  the  factory  and  left  over 
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night  to  wilt  at  factory  temperature.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  preserve  intact  the  enzymes 
and  the  substances  acted  on  by  them  instead  of 
destroying  them,  as  in  the  case  of  green  tea. 
When  properly  wilted  the  leaves  are  rolled,  as 
in  the  case  of  green  tea,  and  spread  out  on 
clean  tables  in  well  ventilated  rooms  to  permit 
oxidation  to  take  place.  In  this  fermentative 
process,  through  the  action  of  oxidizing  en- 
zymes, the  tannins  and  certain  other  bodies  are 
oxidized,  with  the  result  that  reddish-brown 
substances  are  formed,  which  give  the  basis  for 
the  name  "  black  tea,"  by  darkening  the  color 
of  the  product.  Other  substances  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  aroma  are  also  af- 
fected. After  sufficient  oxidation  has  taken 
place  the  tea  is  again  rolled  and  fired,  as  just 
described.  The  fresh  tea  leaves  of  the  fore- 
noon are  thus  ready  for  the  making  of  an  ex- 
cellent cup  of  green  tea  for  the  evening  meal 
of  the  sam£  day.  The  'fresh  leaves  of  the*  after- 
noon are  ready  for  use  as  black  tea  at  the 
mid-day  meal  the  next  day. 

In  addition  to  the  processes  described,  some 
teas  are  further  subjected  to  a  polishing  proc- 
ess, whereby  the  dull  gray  color  seen  in  many 
imported  teas  is  obtained  without*  the  addition 
of  any  coloring  matter.  Dr.  Shepard  has 
shown  that  by  merely  stirring  the  tea  leaves 
the  attrition  of  leaf  on  leaf  will  produce  the 
desired  gray  hue,  a  result  often  obtained  in 
the  Orient  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances like  powdered  talc  or  other  more  inju- 
rious matter.  The  machine  for  accomplishing 
this  purpose  consists  essentially  of  a  long  hori- 
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zontal  cylinder,  provided  on  the  inside  surface 
with  a  number  of  projecting  ridges,  which  by 
their  arrangement  give  the  tea  a  continuous 
and  progressive  falling  movement.  In  this 
way  the  tea  leaves  are  in  constant  gentle  fric- 
tion with  each  other,  and  a  hundred-pound 
charge  of  tea  can  be  given  a  gray  finish  in 
less  than  an  hour.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
accomplish  by  very  simple  and  harmless  means 
what  many  Oriental  tea  makers  seek  to  obtain 
by  the  treatment  of  their  product  with  objec- 
tionable coloring  substances. 

MACHINE     PROCESSES    VERSUS     HAND    LABOR. 

In  putting  tea  leaf  through  the  processes 
just  indicated,  much  disagreeable  personal 
contact  is  possible,  and,  in  the  Orient,  is  usual. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  and  to  save  labor,  ma- 
chinery is  very  largely  employed,  some  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  which  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  Dr.  Shepard's  invention.  The  pat- 
ents taken  out  on  them  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  re- 
sult, in  no  part  of  the  world  is  tea  made  with 
less  use  of  hand  labor  than  at  Summerville. 

After  the  initial  cost  of  building  and  in- 
stalling the  necessary  machines,  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  slight.  Machinery  for  cut- 
ting, sifting,  equalizing,  weighing,  and  packing 
suffices  to  pack  and  prepare  the  rough  product 
for  the  market  and  get  it  ready  for  the  rail- 
road. Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor 
problem,  so  far  as  the  factory  is  concerned,  is 
very  much  simplified. 

FINDING  A  MARKET. 

After  it  has  been  shown  to  be  practicable 
to  grow  the  tea  plant  successfully  and  econom- 


ically and  to  manufacture  tea  leaves  into  an 
acceptable  product,  there  still  remains  the  task 
of  getting  a  place  for  the  new  product  on  the 
market.  In  every  line  of  trade  matters  move 
along  established  channels.  Even  though  new 
lines  of  movement  may  be  equally  advanta- 
geous, they  are  difficult  of  adoption,  because 
they  are  new.  Any  new  product  must  liter- 
ally "  break  into  "  the  market.  In  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  American  tea  is  now 
engaged.  The  chief  necessity  is  that  of  get- 
ting the  product  before  the  people  and  of  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  it  under  its  own  name. 
By  any  other  name  it  not  only  smells  as 
sweet,  but  sells  much  better — that  is  to  say,  by 
an  Oriental  name — but  it  seems  a  sounder 
policy  to  sell  the  product  under  its  own  name 
and  connect  its  quality  with  the  name  of 
American  tea.  Although  this  creates  some 
difficulties  in  the  minds  of  the  dealers,  last 
year's  crop  of  nearly  six  tons  has  already  been 
largely  sold,  and  advance  orders  have  been 
placed  against  the  output  of  the  coming  season. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the 
product,  Dr.  Shepard  conducts  a  considerable 
mail  order  business.  Summerville  tea  grows 
well,  manufactures  well,  and  promises  to  sell' 
well.  We  may  therefore  look  hopefully  for 
success  in  the  experiment  of  the  American  Tea 
Growing  Company  at  Tea,  South  Carolina, 
which  is  now  ripening  for  the  harvest,  and  in 
the  governmental  experiment  in  Texas.  The 
annals  of  successful  tea  in  this  country  have  so 
far  been  the  annals  of  "  Pinehurst,"  as  Dr. 
Shepard's  estate  is  called.  Reports  from  the 
new  gardens  indicate  that  they  may  soon  be 
making  similar  histories  of  theif  own. 
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THE  PIKE  EXPLORATION  CENTENNIAL. 

BY    CHARLES    M.    HARVEY. 


DEGINNING  on  Sunday,  September  23, 
and  ending  on  the  following  Saturday, 
Colorado  Springs,  aided  by  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  United  States  Government,  will 
celebrate  the 
centennial  of 
Capt.  Zebulon 
M.  Pike*s.  ex- 
ploring tour, 
which  had  for 
one  of  its  inci- 
dents the  ^dis- 
covery of  the 
mountain  which 
bears  his  name. 
Pike's  Peak  is 
Colorado's  best- 
known  land- 
mark. Colo- 
rado Springs  is 
near  its  base. 
These  details 
explain  the  lo- 
cation, and  also 
the  fact,  of  the 
celebra  t  i  on. 
The  United 
States  Govern- 
ment is  con- 
cerned in  the 
affair,  because 
Pike  and  nearly 
all  his  men  be- 
longed to  the 
army. 

Several  thou- 
sand cavalry, 
infantry,  and 
artillery  from 
the  nearest 
army      posts. 

many  representatives  of  the  tribes  (Paw- 
nees, Arapahoes,  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and 
others)  which  Pike  met  on  his  tour;  cowboys 
from  different  parts  of  the  West ;  all  of  Colo- 
rado's militia,  with  G.  A.  R.  posts,  societies 
of  pioneers,  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war,  and 
other  State  organizations,  will  participate  in 
the  celebration.  Military  parades,  Indian  war 
dances,  cowboy  sports,  polo,  golf,  and  automo- 
bile tournaments,  unveiling  of  memorials  to 
Pike,  electrical  illuminations  of  Pike's  Peak, 


GENERAL    ZEBULON    MONTGOMERY    PIKE. 

(From  the  original  portrait  painted  from  life  by  Charles  Wlllson  Pea le 
for  his  museum,  and  now  owned  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Old  State  House,  or  Independence  Hall.) 


and  displays  of  the  State's  mineralogical  and 
other  resources  will  be  features  of  the  exercises. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  pano- 
rama of  Colorado's  evolution  from  Pike's  time 

down  to  to-day. 
As  mementoes 
of  the  occasion 
the  Denver 
Mint  is  coining 
100,000  souve- 
nir medallions. 
The  governors 
of  all  the  States 
along  Pike's 
route  promise 
to  be  present  at 
the  celebration, 
and  some  of 
them  are  to 
make  addresses. 
Vice-President 
Fairbanks,  Sec- 
retary Taft, 
Speaker  Can- 
non, Secretary 
Shaw,  Attor- 
ney-General 
Moody,  Senator 
Teller,  and 
other  notables 
are  to  be  there, 
and  some  of 
them  are  to 
speak. 

The  event 
deserves  the 
elaborate  ob- 
servance which 
it  will  receive. 
With  one  lieu- 
tenant (Wil- 
kinson, son  of  General  Wilkinson,  who 
commanded  the  Western  Department),  three 
non-commissioned  officers,  sixteen  privates, 
a  surgeon,  and  an  interpreter,  Pike  started 
from  St.  Louis  on  July  15,  1806,  to  ex- 
plore the  newly  acquired  province  of  Louisi- 
ana, through  its  central  line  and  along  its 
southwestern  border,  to  supplement  the  work 
which  Lewis  and  Clark  were  completing 
along  its  northern  end.  Incidentally,  fifty-one 
Osages  and  Pawnees,  who  had  been  prisoners 
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Gen.  William  J.  Palmer,  director- 
general,  known  as  the  "  Father 
of  Colorado  Springs." 


Gov.  Jesse  F.  McDonald,  member 
of  the  directorate  of  the  Pike 
centennial  celebration. 


Mr.  Irving  Ilowbert,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Pike  centennial  celebration. 


CITIZENS  OF  COLORADO  ACTIVE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PIKE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


among  the  Pottawatomies,  were  escorted  by 
Pike,  to  be  delivered  to  their  friends  along 
the  Osage  River. 

THE      EXPEDITION      OF      1806 PIKE'S      PEAK 

DISCOVERED. 

By  boat  Pike  pushed  up  the  Missouri  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage,  ascended  that  affluent  to 
the  Osage  villages,  in  western  Missouri,  and 
restored  the  Indians  to  their  tribe.  Getting 
horses,  he  rode  into  Kansas,  delivered  the 
Pawnees  at  their  home  on  the  Republican 
River,  near  the  Nebraska  line,  and  then 
swung  southward  to  the  Arkansas,  which  was 
reached  at  the  present  Great  Bend,  close  to 
the  center  of  Kansas.  From  that  point  Lieu- 
tenant Wilkinson  and  a  few  privates  went 
down  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mississippi  and  re- 
turned home,  while  Pike  and  the  rest  of  his 
men  followed  the,  Arkansas  into  Colorado, 
wandered  through  it  in  a  zigzag  course,  and 
discovered  the  mountain  with  which  his  name 
is  connected  (not  in  September,  the  date  of 
the  celebration,  but  on  November  16).  He 
first  thought  it  was  a  "  small  blue  cloud,"  but 
when  his  party  got  a  little  nearer  to  it  they 
"  gave  three  cheers  to  the  Mexican  Moun- 
tains." Pike  was  in  his  grave  many  years 
before  the  peak  got  his  name. 

Searching  for  the  Red  River,  which  was 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Spain  in  that  vicinity,  Pike  crossed  the 
line,  struck  the  Rio  Grande  instead,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Spaniards  on  February  26,  1807, 
for  invading  their  territory,  taken  to  Santa  Fe, 


and  from  there  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
sent  him  to  Chihuahua.  From  that  point, 
escorted  by  the  Spaniards,  he  made  a  detour 
through  Texas,  and  on  July  1  reached  the 
United  States  post  at. Natchitoches,  on  the  Red 
River.  Six  years  later,  in  the  war  against 
England,  Pike,  as  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander at  the  capture  of  York  (now  To- 
ronto), was  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
and  has  gained  immortality  by  giving  his  name 
not  only  to  a  mountain  summit,  but  to  many 
counties,  towns,  and  streams  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"  EXPANSION  "  IN   PIKE'S  TIME. 

Pike's  exploration  of  1806-07  had  political 
consequences  which  neither  Pike  nor  anybody 
else  in  his  day  could  foresee.  Although  he  was 
well  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  his  capture  by 
them  intensified  the  desire  of  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  to  drive  Spain  out  of  Mex- 
ico. Written  in  1808  and  published  in  18 10, 
his  report  pointed  out  the  wealth  of  Mexico's 
natural  resources,  showed  the  weakness  of 
Spain's  hold  on  that  country,  and  urged  her 
expulsion  by  an  American  army  if  Bonaparte 
should  seize  the  Spanish  throne,  which- Bona- 
parte did  while  Pike  was  writing,  and  held  it 
for  six  years.  Pike's  report  sent  Magee,  Kem- 
per,- Long,*  and  other  adventurers  from  our 
side  of  the  line  over  into  Texas  and  other 
parts  of  Mexico.  More  important  still,  it 
incited  Moses  Austin  to  get  from  Ferdinand 
VI  I. 's  representatives  in  1820  permission  to 
establish   a   colony   of   Americans   in   Texas, 
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which  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  planted 
there  in  1822.  When  the  Mexicans  soon 
afterward  drove  Spain  out  the  inevitable  race 
conflict  with  the  Americans  began,  which  cul- 
minated in  Sam  Houston's  victory  over  Santa 
Anna  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Texas  Republic. 

By  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  the 
United  States  inherited  Texas'  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Mexico,  and  this  led  to  the  war  of 
1846-48,  which,  through  conquest  and  pur- 
chase, placed  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
present  New  Mexico,  Arizona  (except  that 
part  below  the  Gila,  which  Gadsden  bought  in 
1853),  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  parts 
of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  pushed  our 
territory  in  the  Southwest  onward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. While  the  American  and  the  Mexican 
commissioners  were  fixing  up  their  peace  pact 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  the  opening  days  of 
1848,  James  W.  Marshall  made  his  gold  dis- 
covery in  the  raceway  of  Sutter's  mill,  on  the 
American  fork  of  the  Sacramento,  which  made 
California  knock  for  admission  as  a  State  be- 
fore the  politicians  had  time  to  organize  it  as  a 


Territory,  incited  the  search  which  led  to  the 
gold  and  silver  strikes  in  Nevada^  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  and 
swung  the  country's  center  of  political  gravity 
far  toward  the  sunset. 


THE 


GREAT    AMERICAN    DESERT 
TO-DAY. 


AS    IT    IS 


Pike  was  as  far  astray  regarding  the  capa- 
bilities and  the  future  of  the  region  which  he 
traversed  in  1806-07  as  the  astutest  of  his 
contemporaries  would  have  been  had  they  at- 
tempted to  forecast  the  political  effects  of  his 
exploration.  He  compared  the  prairies  over 
which  he  passed  to  the  "  sandy  deserts  of 
Africa,"  and  said  that  this  would  prevent 
western  expansion  from  going  beyond  "the 
borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi." 

Out  of  the  territory  which  he  touched  on 
his  route  of  a  century  ago  have  been  built  up 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Arizona  (which  is  about  to  be  ad- 
mitted, jointly  with  New  Mexico,  under  the 
enabling  act  of  June,  1906),  Texas,  and 
Louisiana.     Two  of  the  States  of  the  Pike 


A   NEAR  VIEW  OF  PIKE'S   PEAK. 
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region,  Missouri  and  Texas  combined,  have 
more  people  to-day  than  the  entire  United 
States  had  a  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  the 
cities  of  the  same  tract,  St.  Louis,  has  three 
times  as  many  inhabitants  in  1906  as  the  whole 
of  the  United  States'  cities  and  towns  put 
together  had  in  1806. 

Across  the  region  through  which  Pike  crept 
laboriously  a  century  ago  in  his  keelboats  and 
on  horseback  now  run  five  transcontinental 
railways,  which  carry  a  traveler  farther  in  a 
day  than  Pike  went  in  three  months,  and  sur- 
rounded aH  the  time  with  comforts  unknown 
in  cities  or  anywhere  else  in  his  day.  These 
trains  pass  millions  of  homes  in  Pike's  "  des- 
ert." They  touch  cities  built  on  sites  which 
he  thought  to  be  too  poor  to  support  anything 
except  prairie-dog  towns. 

But  Pike  was  a  soldier  and  not  an  agricul- 
turist. He  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  who  de- 
scribed conditions  as  he  saw  them  in  1806,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  tell  what  would  come  by 
1856  or  1906.  He  could  not  foresee  Fulton, 
John  Stevens,  or  Matthias  Baldwin,  while 
Oakes  Ames  and  Collis  P.  Huntington  were 
as   far  beyond   his  vision   as   McCormick  or 


Luther  Burbank.  But  wiser  men  than  Pike 
who  appeared  on  the  scene  later — Webster, 
Calhoun,  McDuffie,  and  many  others — had  as 
poor  an  opinion  as  Pike  had  of  the  physical 
capabilities  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  country.  And  the  ignorance  of 
these  wise  men  harmed  the  West  and  the 
nation.  It  delayed  the  settlement  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region,  and  prevented  the  country 
from  asserting  itself  decisively  in  the  Oregon 
dispute  with  England. 

Colorado,  the  State  with  which  Pike's  name 
is  most  closely  identified,  held  a  particularly 
low  place  in  his  opinion,  yet  it  has  as  many 
inhabitants  to-day  as  the  State  of  New  York 
had  a  century  ago.  Near  the  sites  of  some  of 
his  camps  there  have  arisen  great  cities,  one 
of  which,  Denver,  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  people  in  1906  as  New  York  City  had 
in  1806.  A  dozen  prosperous  towns  are  within 
sight  of  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name. 
That  mountain  which  he  vainly  attempted  to 
ascend  to  the  summit,  and  which  he  said  no 
man  would  ever  be  able  to  ascend,  is  trav- 
ersed from  bottom  to  top  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  every  year,  including  the  aged  and 
invalids,  by  a  railway,  which  gives  each  as 
much  comfort  all  the  way  up  and  down  as 
can  be  found  in  the  average  home.  , 


Copyright,  1900,  by  F.  P.  Stevens, 
VIEW    ON    THE    FAMOUS   PIKE'S   PEAK 


COG    ROAD. 


(Tbe  road  is  nine  miles  long  and  reaches  the  summit 
at  the  height  of  14,108  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  the 
highest  railroad  in  the  world.) 


GOLD  DISCOVERIES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS.         ! 

Gold  is  the  magic  which  started  this  trans- 
formation, and  here  again  Pike's  personality 
touches  the  history  of  Colorado  and  the  entire 
mountain  region  closer  than  is  commonly  real- 
ized. William  Green  Russell  in  1858  found 
the  gold  on  Cherry  Creek,  which  started  that 
"  Pike's  Peak  or  Bust "  procession  of  prairie 
schooners,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  mountains,  which  put  Denver  and 
Colorado  on  the  map.  One  day  in  1891,  in  a 
locality  which  had  been  trodden  over  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  hunters,  trappers,  soldiers,  ex- 
plorers, and  argonauts  from  Pike's  time  on- 
ward, and  which  for  years  had  been  used  as  a 
pasture  ground  for  cattle,  without  any  one 
dreaming  that  under  his  feet  was  the  richest 
gold  field  for  its  dimensions  on  the  globe, 
except  the  Rand,  in  South  Africa,  Robert 
Womack,  a  cowboy,  made  the  discovery  which 
registered  itself  as  Cripple  Creek. 

Up  to  September  1,  1906,  Colorado  has 
produced  $430,000,000  of  gold.  It  has  also 
produced  $415,000,000  of  silver,  $150,000,000 
of  copper,  $140,000,000  of  lead,  and  vast 
amounts  of  other  minerals,  the  discoveries  of 
all  of  which  resulted  from  the  gold  finds  at 
the  outset.     For  the  past  ten  years  Colorado 
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has  led  California,  and  has  furnished  more 
gold  annually  than  any  other  community  in 
the  United  States. 

This  supremacy  has  been  due  to  "  Bob  " 
Womack's  discovery.  In  its  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  Cripple  Creek  has  contributed  $175,- 
000,000  to  the  world's  gold  stock.  Its  $19,- 
000,000  output  in  1905  would  have  paid  the 
price  which  Jefferson  gave  Bonaparte  for  the 
twelve  States  comprising  the  Louisiana  prov- 
ince, and  would,  in  addition,  have  paid  the 
cost  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  and  of  Pike's  ex- 
ploration of  that  territory.  Cripple  Creek 
produced  more  gold  in  the  first  eight  months 
of  1906  than  the  entire  world  did  in  the  entire 
year  1806. 

Here  is  where  Pike's  personality  touches  the 
particular  stream  of  destiny  that  put  Colorado 
on  the  world's  map.  While  he  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  Spaniards  at  Santa  Fe  in  1807, 
Pike  met  James  Pursley,  an  American  trapper 
and  adventurer,  whom  peril  from  the  Indians 
and  the  rigors  of  the  wilderness  drove  into 
that  town  shortly  before  Pike  reached  it,  and 
who  remained  there  for  years.  "  He  assured 
me,"  says  Pike  in  his  journal,  "  that  he  had 


found  gold  on  La  Platte,  and  had  carried 
some  of  the  virgin  mineral  in  his  shot  pouch 
for  months.  He  had  imprudently  mentioned 
it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  frequently  solic- 
ited him  to  lead  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  the 
place;  but,  conceiving  it  to  be  our  territory, 
he  refused." 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  revelation  which  en- 
titles Pursley  to  a  place  in  Colorado's  annals. 
Moreover,  we  can  well  imagine  that  Pike 
strengthened  his  countryman  in  the  determina- 
tion to  keep  his  secret  to  himself.  If  Pursley 
had  led  the  Spaniards  to  South  Park,  which 
was  the  part  of  Colorado  called  "  La  Platte  " 
by  Pike,  where  he  had  found  the  gold,  the 
riches  of  the  Pike's  Peak  and  Cripple  Creek 
region  might  possibly  have  gone  to  another 
race  than  the  one  which  obtained  them  many 
decades  later,  Spain's  territory  onward  to 
Nevada  and  California  might  have  been  pros- 
pected, her  hold  on  it  strengthened,  and  the 
later  history  of  the  United  States  changed. 

When  Colorado,  a  few  weeks  hence,  is 
erecting  its  memorials  to  Pike,  let  it  not  forget 
to  give  some  sort  of  recognition  to  James  Purs- 
ley, its  first  argonaut. 
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A  T  the  census  of  1900  the  seven  manufac- 
**•  turing  industries  reporting  the  greatest 
value  of  products  were  iron  and  steel;  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing;  foundries  and  ma- 
chine shops;  flouring  and  grist  mills;  lum- 
ber and  timber;  men's  clothing;  printing  and 
publishing. 

By  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905*  the 
results  of  which  are  being  announced  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Census  Office  at  Washington, 
iron  and  steel  has  become  second  to  slaugh- 
tering and  meat  packing,  but  the  other  five 
industries,  so  far  as  known,  maintain  their 
relative  positions.  The  largest  per  cent,  of 
increase,  however,  shown  by  any  of  the  seven 
giants  in  this  group,  appears  to  have  been 
contributed  by  printing  and  publishing. 

This  industry  may  be  justly  termed  "  the 
barometer  of  commercial  prosperity."  It  dif- 
fers from  all  other  industries  in  that  it  deals 
with   every   calling   and    is  closely   identified 


with  the  prosperity  of  each.  A  manufacturer 
of  shoes  has  but  an  academic  interest  in  the 
piano  industry;  but  both  the  shoemaker  and 
the  piano  man  are  interested  in  advertising 
and  printing.  There  are  few  .callings  indeed 
in  which  the  intelligent  or  the  careless  use 
of  these  agents  does  not  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

The  printing  and  publishing  industry  is 
thus  extremely  sensitive  to  the  general  pros- 
perity or  depression  of  the  commercial  world. 
If  the  country  prospers,  producers  advertise 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  generous 
fashion,  and  the  public  subscribe  liberally  to 
various  classes  of  periodicals.  Moreover,  as 
business  booms,  the  man  who  has  something 
to  promote  or  sell  prints  pamphlets  and  cir- 
culars in  immense  quantities  and  with  a  de- 
gree of  elegance  and  expenditure  in  proportion 
to  his  prosperity  and  to  the  buying  power, 
as  he  estimates  it,  of  the  community.     On  the 
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other  hand,  if  the  country  is  passing  through 
a  period  of  depression,  the  advertiser  econo- 
mizes, not  only  because  his  own  resources  are 
less,  but  because  he  considers  that  the  buying 
power  of  the  public  has  decreased;  the  pub- 
lic cuts  off  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  the  purchaser  of  job  printing 
argues  with  the  printer  over  economies  both 
in  number  of  copies  and  method  of  presenta- 
tion. Analysis,  therefore,  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry  is,  to  a  noteworthy  de- 
gree, a  discussion  of  the  gencial  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Furthermore,  while  many  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries are  localized,  either  being  confined  to 
some  particular  section  of  the  country  or  else 
reporting  but  few  establishments  of  enormous 
capacity,  a  printing  office  is  found  even  in 
very  small  towns  and  villages,  with  almost  as 
much  certainty  as  a  post  office.  The  total 
number  of  establishments  'reported  at  the 
census  of  1905  in  this  industry  is  much  larger 
than  the  number  of  establishments  in  any  other 
one  industry,  exceeding,  indeed,  twenty-six 
thousand.  To  find  this  industry  a  leader  in 
percentage  of  increase,  and  reporting  43  per 
cent,  advance  in  value  of  products  in  five 
years  against  26  per  cent,  for  the  previous 
decade  is  highly  gratifying,  and  arouses  inter- 
est in  the  details  and  location  of  the  increase. 

The  value  of  products  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing amounted  in  1905  to  the  enormous 
total  of  approximately  half  a  billion  of  dollars, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  salaried  and  wage- 
earning  employees  received  compensation  ag- 
gregating more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars. 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  in 
view  of  the  national  character  of  the  industry, 
is  the  location  of  the  principal  increases  as 
shown  by  the  returns  for  the  various  States. 
These  can  best  be  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  results  for  the  in- 
dustry by  the  five  main  geographic  divisions: 


census,  is  noticeable  in  the  printing  industry, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  the  least 
influence  upon  capital  or  value  of  products, 
which  appear  to  have  increased  healthfully  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  largest  per- 
centages of  increase  in  both  of  these  items 
occurred  in  the  southern  and  western  divi- 
sions. How  striking  the  increase  in  the  South- 
ern States  has  been  is  shown  by  comparisons 
with  the  results  for  the  decade  from  1890  to 
1900,  for  which  an  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  less  than  16  per  cent,  was  reported. 
The  same  group  of  States  now  reports  for  a 
five-year  period  an  increase  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts of  almost  55  per  cent.,  or  a  seven-fold 
increase. 

Although  some  sections  of  the  country  thus 
show  more  striking  increase  than  others,  there 
is,  indeed,  no  discordant  note  in  the  general 
chorus  of  prosperity.  Even  New  England,  a 
section  which  neither  reports  nor  requires  an 
industrial  boom,  and  which,  in  fact,  records 
the  smallest  per  cent,  of  increase  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table,  has  conducted  her  printing 
and  publishing  operations  so  successfully  that 
both  capital  and  value  of  products  have  in- 
creased approximately  one-fifth  in  the  brief 
period  of  five  years.  If  this  seemingly  modest 
increase  should  be  applied  to  all  New  Eng- 
land's vast  and  varied  industrial  activities, — 
aggregating  nearly  two  billions  in  value  of 
products  in  1900, — the  total  amounts  to  a 
gigantic  sum,  secured  by  a  small  area  in  a 
brief  period.  New  York,  also,  which  in  1900 
contributed  27.4  per  cent,  to  the  total  value 
of  products  of  printing  and  publishing,  has 
exactly  held  her  own  in  proportion  of  impor- 
tance as  a  producer  in  this  industry.  There 
is  no  section,  indeed,  in  which  this  sensitive 
and  widely  scattered  industry  shows  signs  even 
of  faltering  in  its  prosperous  advance. 

Obviously  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry is  composed  of  two  general  parts,  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  book  and  job  print- 


Number  of 
Establishments 

• 
Capital 

Value  of  Products 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS 

1905 

Per  Cent, 
of  Increase 
1900  to  1905 

1905 

Per  Cent, 
of  Increase 
1900  to  1906 

1905 

Per  Cent, 
of  Increase 
1900  to  1905 

United  States.. 

88,277 
1,875 
6,218 
8,971 

11,671 
2,542 

18.2 
5.2 
17.1 
19.6 
17.1 
87.6 

$881,521,587 

84,599,087 

164,274,062 

88,888,752 

1127,184,824 
22,129,862 

81.5 
18.9 
25.2 
49.2 
86.2 
56.7 

$491,918,574 
46,248,106 

'202,990,807 
87,514,668 
170,140,560 
85,019,586 

42.7 

New  England.... 

MiddleAtlantic 

Southern 

Central 

Western 

18.1 
40.9 
54.6 
44.2 
82.8 

The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments,— in  some  industries  converted  into 
a  decrease, — which  is  a  characteristic  of  this 


ing.  Ir*  the  larger  cities  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  job  printing  offices  form  a  sepa- 
rate industry;   but  in   the  country    the  job 
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printing  required  by  the  community  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  the  newspaper  office,  which, 
though  established  primarily  to  publish  peri- 
odicals, obtains  a  considerable  part  of  its  rev- 
enue from  the  miscellaneous  printing  turned 
out  by  its  job  office.  Book  and  job  printing 
thus  forms  an  important  part  of  the  product 
of  such  establishments.  The  census  tabula- 
tion throws  into  one  class  schedules  from  all 
distinctly  book  and  job  offices,  and  into  an- 
other class  those  of  all  establishments  publish- 
ing newspapers  and  periodicals,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  production  of 
job  work  may  be  an  incidental  source  of  rev- 
enue. The  amount  of  this  revenue,  however, 
may  be  ascertained  by  subtracting  from  the 
total  value  of  products  reported  for  news- 
papers and  periodicals  the  receipts  from  ad- 
vertising and  from  subscriptions  and  sales, 
since  these  are  segregated  by  the  census. 
Upon  this  basis  the  total  value  of  products  of 
book  and  job  printing  at  the  census  of  1905 
amounted  to  approximately  $240,000,000,  and 
the  value  of  strictly  newspaper  and  periodical 
products  to  approximately  $260,000,000* 
The  value  of  products  from  advertising  was 
approximately  $146,000,000,  and  the  receipts 
from   subscriptions    and    sales   $112,000,000. 


The  percentages  of  increase   for  these  three 
classes  of  products  were  as  follows : 

Book  and  job  printing  and  other  products 89.7 

Receipts  from  advertising 51.8 

Subscriptions  and  sales 89.3 

Of  these  items,  advertising  is  clearly  the 
most  sensitive  to  general  prosperity  or  de- 
pression, since  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
state  of  general  business.  Hence,  it  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  find  advertising  leading  in 
percentage  of  increase. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 


Capital. 

Value 
of  products. 

Geographical 
divisions. 

1905. 

Per  cent. 

increase 

1900  to 

1905. 

1905. 

Per  cent. 

increase 

1900  to 

1905. 

United  States. 

$289,505,949 

24.5 

$809,801,854 

88.7 

New  England.. 
Middle  Atlantic 

Southern  

Central 

Western 

20,651,888 
100,096,025 
28,409,040 
80,222,782 
15,126,764 

22.9 
12.9 
45.4 
82.9 
48.2 

29,811,428 
126,095,597 

25,729,140 
108,120,851 

25,044,908 

.  25.7 
88.8 
50.7 
40.0 
75.2 

The  tables  above  conform  to  census 
procedure,  under  which  the  value  of  products 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  establishments 
includes  incidental  job  printing, — a  classifica- 
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tion  which  serves  to  increase  the  value  of 
products  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  that  of  the  book 
and  job  class. 

Considering  newspapers  and  periodicals 
first,  as  having  perhaps  the  greatest  popular 
interest,  the  results  for  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry are  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  rough 
resemblance  between  the  increase  in  capital 
and  increase  in  value  of  products,  except  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  western  divisions.  In  the 
one  case  this  may  be  due  to  a  great  increase  in 
volume  of  product  by  plants  already  exceed- 
ingly large  and  perfectly  equipped;  in  the 
other,  to  the  increasing  population  and  pros- 
perity of  communities  practically  new,  in 
which  plants  already  in  existence  had  not  pre- 
viously been  producing  up  to  their  capacity. 
Inspection  of  the  census  reports  of  manufac- 
tures for  the  various  States  shows  that  in  New 
England  only  one,  Rhode  Island,  with  an  in- 
significant product,  has  exceeded  fifty  per  cent, 
increase  in  value  of  products  in  the  five-year 
period ;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  no  State. 
has  reached  the  fifty  per  cent,  increase,  and 
none  in  the  central  group  except  the  new 


States  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  thirteen  States  in  the  south- 
ern group  seven  show  an  increase  greater  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  western  the  entire 
nine  States  comprising  the  group  report  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  amount  mentioned. 
Universally  heavy  increases  shown  in  the  West 
do  not  possess  as  much  significance  as  the  less 
striking  changes  reported  by  the  Southern  or 
even  the  Eastern  States,  since  violent  fluctua- 
tions are  to  be  expected  in  new  communities. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  subdivision  of 
the  industry,  the  product  of  book  and  job 
printing,  the  following  results  appear  by 
geographic  divisions: 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING. 


Geograpl 
Divide 


>hical 
Ion. 


United  States . 


New  England. 
Middle  Atlantic 
Southern ... 

Central 

Western 


Capital. 


1906. 


$142,015,088 


18,947,749 
64,178,087 

1,924,718 
46,982,042 

6,996,848 


Per  cent. 

increase 

1900  to 

1906. 


46.4 


18.4 

50.7 

59.0 

42.2.! 

96.8 


Value  of  products. 


1906. 


$182,611,720 


16,936,675 
76,895,280 
11,785,428 
67,019,709 
9,960,578 


to         vo.o      v,vou,ofo   jua 
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Per  cent. 

increase 

1900  to 

1905. 


50.0 


7.0 
56.5 
68.7 
51.2 
102.5 
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It  is  rare  indeed  in  any  discussion  of  the 
manufacturing  statistics  of  the  United  States 
that  attention  is  called  to  the  prominence  of 
the  Southern  States;  whatever  the  industry 
under  discussion,  it  has  generally  been  the  duty 
of  the  interpreter  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  South  was  the  laggard,— often,  indeed,  far 
behind  the  industrial  column.  It  is  clear  that 
a  change  has  come  over  that  great  section  of 
the  country,  the  significance  of  which  appar- 
ently lies  in  the  fact  that  increase  of  activity 
is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  lines  of  industry, 
such  as  cotton,  iron,  etc.  The  fact  that  print- 
ing and  publishing,  which  we  have  termed 
"  the  barometer  industry,"  shows  such  a  strik- 
ing advance,  suggests  that  the  spread  and 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  South  are 
much  greater  than  has  been  supposed. 

In  the  three  maps  presented  .vith  this  paper 
the  distribution  of  greatest  increase  by  States 
is  shown  graphically.  First,  for  the  total 
industry,  and  then  by  the  subdivisions  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  book  and  job 
printing.  By  establishing  as  a  standard  States 
reporting  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent.,  the 
States  showing  greatest  increases  are  clearly 
apparent,  and  the  importance  of  the  changes 
in  the  South  are  suggested. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  great  States 
having  the  largest  product  practically  do  not 
appear  upon  these  maps;  it  is  the  smaller  and 


less  prominent  commonwealths  that  are  push- 
ing to  the  front  and  claiming  a  large  share  in 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Thus,  in  its  totals  and  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails, the  story  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  accurately  reflects  the  results  of  tht 
entire  census  of  manufactures.  The  States 
which  for  a  century  have  held  preeminence  in 
volume  and  variety  of  product  are  prosperous 
in  the  extreme;  they  have  increased  their 
plants,  and  on  an  enormous  value  of  product 
have  piled  still  greater  millions;  but  the  most 
striking  increases  both  in  capital  and  in  value 
of  product  are  being  reported  by  States  and 
communities  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
regarded  as  important  in  connection  with 
manufacturing  enterprises.  This  fact  sug- 
gests that  hereafter  manufacturing  may  be  less 
localized  in  States  or  sections.  The  rising  tide 
of  industrial  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
is  evidently  tending  to  equalize  production. 

In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  fully  explain  the 
stupendous  increase, — which  still  continues 
without  faltering,— of  the  factory  product  of 
the  United  States  from  1900  to  1905.  The  re- 
sults of  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905 
suggest  that  the  present  period  may  be  no 
mere  alternation  from  depression  to  prosperity, 
but  that  the  nation  has  come  upon  a  mighty 
industrial  era  which  shall  prove  to  be  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  men. 


INVESTIGATING    MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP    AT 
HOME   AND  ABROAD. 

BY    EDWARD    W.    BEMIS. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Water  Department,  Cleveland,  O.) 


A  T  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  made  in 
"^  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  editor 
of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  it  is  important 
to  mention  that  the  commission  selected  by  the 
National  Civic  m  Federation  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  municipal  ownership  voted,  very  prop- 
erly, that  no  interviews  should  be  given  out 
with  regard  to  results  and  conclusions,  or  rela- 
tive to  the  facts  obtained,  until  the  entire  re- 
port had  been  published.  At  the  various  public 
functions,  and  in  the  publications  of  the  fed- 
eration and  elsewhere,  however,  the  methods 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  membership  of 
the  various  committees  taking  up  portions  of 


the  work,  have  been  disclosed.  Therefore,  I 
will  here  mention  some  of  those  general  facts 
which  will  help  to  an  understanding  of  such 
reports  as  may  subsequently  be  made. 

A  committee  of  about  one  hundred  well- 
known  men  from  many  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  was  called  together  in  New 
York  by  the  National  Civic  Federation  last 
fall,  and  selected  twenty-one  of  its  number  as 
a  committee  of  investigation. 

This  committee  consists  of  Melville  E.  In- 
galls,  recently  head  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad, 
as  chairman ;  three  men  connected  with  public- 
service  corporations,  viz.,  Walton  Clark,  third 
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vice-president  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  Philadelphia;  Charles  L.  Edgar, 
president  of  the  Edison  Electric  &  Illuminat- 
ing Company  of  Boston ;  Wm.  J.  Clark,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Company;  two  city  officials, 
A.  E.  Winchester,  secretary  of  the  City  Elec- 
tric Light  Plant  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn., 
and  the  writer  of  this  article,  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  waterworks,  and  six 
men  prominently  identified  with  labor  organ- 
izations, Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the 
Stationary  Firemen's  International  Brother- 
hood; Daniel  J.  Keefe,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association ;  F.  J.  Mc- 
Nulty,  president  of  the  Electrical  Workers' 
International  Brotherhood;  W.  D.  Mahon, 
president  of  the  Street  Railway  Employment 
Association;  Edward  A.  Moffett,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Brick  Layer  and  Mason,  the 
organ  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union,  and  J.  W. 
Sullivan,  editor  of  the  Clothing  Trades  Bulle- 
tin and  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Typograph- 
ical Union  of  New  York  City. 

The  other  nine  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  were  men  who  had  either  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  from  various  points  of  view, 
or  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  investigation 
of  kindred  lines  of  work.  They  were  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews;  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press: 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  secretary  (at  the  time  of 
his  appointment)  of  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  of  Chicago;  H.  B.  Macfarland,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Dr.  Milo  R.  Maltbie, 
secretary  of  the  New  York  City  Art  Commis- 
sion, and  Professors  F.  J.  Good  now,  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  John  H.  Gray,  of  the 
Northwestern  University;  John  R.  Commons, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Frank 
Parsons,  of  Boston. 

Before  beginning  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a 
very  different  method  of  investigation  from 
that  usually  followed.  In  most  cases  a  com- 
mission directs,  and,  through  its  secretaries, 
attempts  to  do  most  of  the  work  itself,  but 
the  subject  was  too  vast  and  the  interests  at 
stake  too  great  for  any  adequate  treatment  on 
this  plan.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  ex- 
perts should  be  appointed  to  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee.  For  electric  light, 
two  experts  were  chosen  in  engineering  lines, 
two  in  accounting,  and  two  in  labor  condi- 
tions. A  similar  group  of  six  experts  were 
chosen  for  gas,  and  likewise  for  street  rail- 
ways in  Europe,  and  in  this  country  for  gas, 
electric  light,  and  water. 


It  was  found  practicable  to  use  the  same 
group  of  accountants  and  experts  in  labor 
conditions,  on  all  classes  of  plants,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  engineering  lines,  while  in 
the  case  of  waterworks  in  America,  only  one 
engineer  was  selected,  and  all  the  American 
accounting  was  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  strongest  firms  in  the  country,  which  has 
offices  also  in  Europe. 

The  idea  of  having  two  experts  in  most 
cases  for  every  plant  was  primarily  to  render 
possible  the  selection  of  one  expert  whose  pre- 
vious work  had  been  chiefly  or  wholly  with 
privately  owned  plants,  and  another  whose 
work  had  been  largely,  or  wholly,  with  mu- 
nicipal plants.  These  experts  were  not  chosen 
because  of  any  position  they  had  previously 
taken  on  any  of  the  subjects  under  investiga- 
tion, for  most  of  them  had  never  taken  any 
public  stand  on  those  subjects,  and  the  views 
of  some  of  them  are  still  unknown  to  the  com- 
mission. It  was  believed,  however,  that  there 
would  be  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  final  results  reached  if  two 
engineers  or  accountants  who  had  been  in  the 
past  affiliated  with  different  points  of  view  on 
labor  and  political  conditions  were  able  to 
unite  in  replies  to  the  exhaustive  sets  of  sched- 
ules which  were  prepared  by  the  sub-commit- 
tee of  five  having  the  work  immediately  in 
charge. 

So  far  from  hindering  each  other,  the  two 
men  have  worked  nearly  twice  as  fast  in  every 
way  as  one  would  have  done  alone,  and  they 
have  substantially  agreed  thus  far  in  almost 
every  instance.  The  work  of  these  experts  wa* 
so  great,  however,  that,  although  it  was  begun 
in  February  and  March,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  will  not  be  completed,  at  least  in 
America,  until  sometime  in  September. 

Special  reports  from  three  members  of  the 
commission  were  also  provided  for.  Professor 
Gray  is  studying  American  political  condi- 
tions in  their  relation  to  public  and  private 
ownership;  Professor  Goodnow,  with  refer- 
ence to  English  political  conditions  and  their 
bearing  upon  American  problems,  and  Dr. 
Maltbie,  with  reference  to  the  history  of  legis- 
lation and  regulation  in  Great  Britain. 

Two  engineers  were  also  selected  to  make  a  , 
special  report  on  about  eight  municipal  and 
eight  private  electric-lighting  plants  in  cities 
of  somewhat  similar  size  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  records  are  more  complete  and  more 
under  State  supervision  than  in  other  Ameri- 
can States. 

In  addition  to  this  work  of  investigation 
carried  on  at  heavy  expense  under  the  imme- 
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diate  direction  of  three  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  five  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Good- 
now,  Walton  Clark,  and  Bemis,  and  by  the 
other  two  members  in  Great  Britain,  Messrs. 
Maltbie  and  Sullivan,  it  was  arranged  for  the 
entire  Committee  of  Twenty-one  to  visit  all 
the  plants  of  Great  Britain  and  America  which 
were  selected  for  special  investigation. 

A  few  American  plants  were  thus  visited 
in  the  spring,  and  the  others  will  be  visited  in 
the  early  fall.  Fifteen  members  of  the  com- 
mission met  in  Dublin  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
between  that  time  and  July  4  visited  the 
plants  under  investigation,  and  met  some  of 
the  leading  officials  and  citizens  and  the  leaders 
in  the  British  movements  for  and  against  mu- 
nicipal operation.  Typical  plants,  usually  the 
largest  of  their  kind,  had  been  selected  for 
study.  They  consisted  of  the  private  street 
.railways  of  Dublin  and"  Norwich  and  the 
London  United,  and  the  municipal  plants  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  of  the 
London  County  Council.  An  effort  was  made 
without  success  to  include  the  Bristol  private 
tramways  in  the  comparison. 

In  electric  light  and  power,  the  private 
plants  of  New  Castle  and  three  London  bor- 
oughs were  compared  with  public  undertak- 
ings in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
one  of  the  London  boroughs,  St.  Pancras. 
Likewise  on  gas  the  private  works  at  New 
Castle  and  Sheffield,  and  the  South  Metropol- 
itan of  London  were  compared  with  those  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leicester. 

In  this  country  there  are  no  municipal  street 
railways  to  compare  with  private  roads,  and 
in  England  there  are  few  important  private 
waterworks  to  compare  with  those  publicly 
owned.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  omit 
waterworks  in  Great  Britain  and  street  rail- 
ways in  America,  save  as  there  might  be  data 
already  at  hand  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  British  Governments,  the  various  railway 
commissions,  British  reports,  etc. 

Unfortunately  in  this  country  there  is  not 
much  opportunity  for  comparison  of  large  mu- 
nicipal with  large  private  lighting  plants.  The 
only  electric  light  plants  of  this  country  owned 
by  cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  last  year  were 
by  law  confined  to  the  lighting  of  streets  and 
public  buildings,  and  there  was  only  one  pub- 
lic gas  plant  in  operation  by  a  city  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants. 

English  private  companies  are  far  more 
ready  to  give  information  regarding  their  costs 
of  operation  by  items,  and  their  profits  and 
the  inventory  value  of  their  physical  plants, 


than  are  American  companies,  and  to  our  com- 
mission this  information  has  been  more  fully 
given,  apparently,  than  had  ever  been  done 
before.  Everywhere  the  commissioners  were 
received  with  most  unexpected  courtesy  and 
good-will.  We  were  conveyed  to  the  various 
plants  we  wished  to  visit,  and  to  the  large 
industries  of  the  city  that  might  utilize  the 
output  of  plants  we  were  studying.  At 
lunches  and  other  functions  we  were  given 
full  opportunity  to  meet  with  directors  and 
officers  of  the  companies,  and  the  aldermen, 
mayors,  and  other  city  officials. 

No  effort  was  made  to  investigate  condi- 
tions on  the  Continent,  because  the  funds  at 
command  were  all  required  for  the  study  of 
English  and  American  experiments,  as  these 
are  more  likely  to  have  a  bearing  on  American 
problems,  and  are  much  easier  studied  in  Great 
Britain  than  on  the  Continent 

The  question  now,  of  course,  uppermost  is, 
What  results  will  follow  this  extensive  inves- 
tigation? It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell.  In  order 
to  digest  the  information  and  present  it  for 
proper  consideration  to  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one,  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
in  London,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Walton 
Clark,  Edgar,* Parsons,  and  Bemis.  The  data 
will  not  all  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee before  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
cannot  well  be  put  into  shape  for  the  criticism 
of  the  full  commission  for  some  time. 

Another  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Ingalls,  Shaw,  and  Moffett,  has  been 
given  the  important  duty  of  preparing  some 
general  recommendations  and  conclusions, 
which  naturally  will  have  to  wait  on  the 
summaries  of  the  other  committee. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  National  Civic 
Federation  for  initiating  such  a  method  of  in- 
vestigation, and  for  seeing  to  it  that  there 
were  enough  members  on  the  commission  of 
different  points  of  view,  and  familiar  with 
scientific  methods  of  investigation,  to  secure 
as  full  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  the  money 
at  hand,  by  no  means  small  in  amount,  could 
be  reasonably  expected  to  secure.  Only  the 
resources  of  a  government  itself,  or  funds 
mounting  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  could  as  fully  survey  the  field  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  do.  It  is  the  commis- 
sion's belief,  however,  that  enough  data  will 
be  presented  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
problem,  which  is  daily  assuming  such  impor- 
tance in  America,  and  that  its  report  will  also 
be  welcomed  by  all  shades  of  thought  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  everywhere  advance  the  cause 
of  good  government 
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SHOULD  THE  SHERMAN  LAW  BE   AMENDED? 


TTHE  demand  for  amendment  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  is  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  law  as  it  stands  to  discriminate 
between  trade  agreements  which  are  clearly 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare  and  those  which 
are  not  injurious.  This  distribution  is  empha- 
sized in  an  article  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  August  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  formerly  Controller  of 
Currency.  This,  says  Mr.  Dawes,  is  the  day 
of  the  trade  agreement.  All  over  the  country 
in  different  lines  of  business  associations  are 
being  formed  for  mutual  protection  and  for 
the  arranging  of  what  may  be  termed  the  rules 
of  trade.  Certain  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade  really  act  to  keep  alive  competition  and 
are  formed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive. 
Those  who  support  these  organizations  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  evils  in  our  business  life 
are  the  outgrowth  of  unrestraint  and  unregu- 
lated competition.  An  agreement  among  com- 
petitors not  to  sell  below  cost  may  in  some  in- 
stances, as  Mr.  Dawes  points  out,  be  of  public 
benefit.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Dawes  contends 
that  a  trade  agreement,  whether  it  relates  to 
prices  or  otherwise,  is  not  of  necessity  crim- 
inal; that  it  may  have  either  a  good  or  a  bad 
purpose;  that  it  may  simply  preserve  private 
rights  and  privileges  of  trade  not  detrimental 
to  the  public,  and  that  therefore  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  should  not  make  criminal,  as  it 
now  does,  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
In  his  view,  it  should  no  more  assume  that  a 
trade  agreement  is  criminal  than  that  any  in- 
dividual is  guilty  before  trial.  On  the  other 
hand,  public  policy,  he  holds,  should  encourage 
any  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  which  has 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards in  manufacturing  products,  the  abolition 
of  deception  in  sales,  or  the  prevention  of  un- 
due collections  of  perishable  merchandise — 
like  meats  and  fruits — at  points  where  the 
demand  cannot  possibly  equal  the  supply.  Any 
contract,  having  for  its  purpose  the  extortion 
of  an  unreasonable  price,  should  be  discounte- 
nanced. The  objections  which  Mr.  Dawes 
urges  to  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  are 
summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(0  As^  its    principal    section    makes    criminal, 
without   further   definition,   an   agreement   in   rc- 


HON.    CHARLES   G.    DAWES,   OF   CHICAGO. 

straint  of  trade,  it  leaves  to  judicial  determination 
the  definition  of  the  crime,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
defined,  but  will  only  be  defined  as  each  case 
arises.  The  business  community  is  therefore  left 
in  doubt  as  to  what  may  constitute  a  crime  under 
the  law. 

(2)  It  makes  no  distinction  between  those 
agreements  in  restraint  of  trade  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  and  those  which  are  detri- 
mental. An  agreement  among  competitors,  for  in- 
stance, to  sell  only  pure,  as  distinguished  from 
adulterated,  goods  is  presumably  as  criminal  under 
its  provisions  as  one  designed  solely  to  extort  un- 
reasonable prices. 

(3)  Being  indefinite  in  its  definition  of  the 
crime  and  introducing  into  business  an  element  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as-  tp  trade  agreements,  it 
operates  to  the  d'sadvanfcage  of  the  scrupulous 
business  man  and  in  favor  of  the  unscrupulous 
business  man. 

(4)  The  fact  that  trade  agreements  beneficial  to 
the  public,  as  wejl  as  those  which  are  injurious, 
may  alike  be  criminal  under  its  provisions  dis- 
courages the  formation  of  good  trade  agreements 
and  encourages  the  formation  of  evil  ones.  The 
first,  because  scrupulous  men  desire  to  take  no 
risks  with  the  law ;   the   second,  because  to   un- 
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scrupulous  men  the  risk  of  prosecution  is  less, 
since  to  include  under  any  law  good  and  bad  acts 
as  equally  criminal  inevitably  discourages  its  en- 
forcement. 

(5)  The  general  prosecution  of  our  leading 
business  men  for  that  which  may  not  be  inherently 
criminal  or  opposed  to  public  policy,  which  this 
law  makes  possible,  would  tend  to  have  one  of 
two  results — it  might  lead  them  either  to  sell  out 
their  business  as  a  whole  to  men  willing  to  take 
risks  with  the  law,  which  would  be  a  public  in- 
jury, or  it  might  lead  them  to  subdivide  their 
business  and  sell  it  out  to  smaller  concerns,  thus 
lessening  the  economies  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, which  would  be  a  step  backward  in  our 
commercial  evolution  and  a  public  injury. 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  this  law,  giving,  neces- 
sarily, through  its  general  terms,  such  wide  lati- 
tude and  discretion  to  executive  officers  in  their 
right  to  proceed  against  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals, is  bound  to  create  the  appearance  at  least 
of  favoritism  in  its  application,  and  to  result  in 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  cases  aris- 
ing under  it. 

The  condition  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  last  paragraph  was  illustrated  in  the  recent 
cases  against  the  packers,  when  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  government  to  hold  them  crim- 
inally liable.    In  this  instance,  as  Mr.  Dawes 


looks  at  the  matter,  the  government  found 
itself  in  the  attitude  of  announcing  through 
one  department,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
that  the  business  was  not  a  monopoly  and  that 
the  profits  were  reasonable,  and  seeking  at  the 
same  time  through  another  department  to  put 
its  owners  in  jail  as  public  malefactors. 

Again,  in  such  situations  as  that  presented 
by  the  Northern  Securities  case,  Mr.  Dawes 
holds  that  the  law  as  it  stands  is  inadequate. 
Such  a  law,  in  his  opinion,  should  provide  for 
the  determination,  first,  as  to  whether  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  consolidation  of  two 
railroads  would  work  harm  or  benefit  to  the 
people  affected.  Then,  if  it  were  decided  to 
be  harmful,  the  remedy  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  effort  to  restore  the  former  conditions 
of  competition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  found  to  be  not  injurious,  the  gov- 
ernment should,  under  the  law,  sanction  it. 
As  things  are  now,  uniformity  of  action  is  not 
to  be  expected  under  a  law  which  includes  in 
its  general  condemnation  that  which  is  in- 
herently innocent  as  well  as  that  which  is 
inherently  guilty. 


HOW  TEXAS  REGULATES  HER   RAILROADS. 


'"THERE  is  at  least  one  State  in  this  Union 
which  for  some  years  has  fixed  the  rates 
charged  by  its  railroads  and  has  regulated 
those  corporations  to  an  extent  unheard  of  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  After  fifteen  years 
of  regulation  by  a  railroad  commission  the 
State  of  Texas  finds  its  railroad  mileage  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  labor  cannot  be  found 
to  supply  the  demand  for  railroad-building, 
while  the  income  to  the  roads  themselves  has 
more  than  doubled.  Just  how  all  this  has 
come  about  is  set  forth  in  an  interesting  article 
contributed  to  the  August  Reader  (Indian- 
apolis) by  Ethel  Hutson.  The  propositions 
upon  which  the  Texans  have  based  their  rail- 
road-commission law  are  stated  by  this  writer 
as  follows : 

1.  A  corporation  is  the  creature  of  the  State; 
it  has,  therefore,  no  natural  rights  as  a  person  has, 
but  only  such  privileges  as  the  State  may  give  it. 

2.  It  is  created  to  serve  the  people;  if,  instead, 
it  becomes  strong  and  insolent,  and  oppresses 
them,  it  should  be  destroyed,  not  by  violence  and 
anarchy,  but  by  the  legal  action  of  the  State  which 
created  it  and  can  revoke  its  charter. 

3.  The  power  which  creates  and  which  may  de- 
stroy may  also  limit;  and  so  the  State  may,  and 
should,  control  corporate  activity  as  the  welfare  of 
the  people  demands:  subject  only  to  the  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  forbid  confiscation  or  de- 
struction of  property. 


The  effective  expression  of  these  propositions 
in  statute  law  and  the  practical  enforcement 
of  that  law  are  accredited  by  common  consent 
to  the  late  ex-Governor  James  S.  Hogg  and 
to  ex-Senator  John  H.  Reagan,  who  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

When  the  commission,  under  Judge  Rea- 
gan's chairmanship,  began  to  deal  with  the  rate 
problem,  it  found,  in  the  language  of  its  first 
report,  "  a  system  of  freight  rates  adopted  by 
the  railroad  companies  composed,  in  part,  of 
mileage  rates  for  short  distances,  and  for  longer 
distances  of  '  blanket '  or  *  common-point ' 
rates/'  and  also  found  the  rates  within  the 
State  much  higher  per  mile  than  corresponding 
rates  in  other  States.  In  attempting  to  equal- 
ize these  inequalities  and  not  at  the  same  time 
endanger  commercial  stability,  the  commission 
was  compelled  to  make  cautious  changes.  On 
the  ground  that  many  of  the  roads  were  carry- 
ing freight  at  less  than  the  published  rates,  it 
lowered  a  number  of  rates,  but  kept  the  rates, 
as  a  rule,  higher  than  the  interstate  tariff  and 
higher  than  rates  in  other  States.  It  was  con- 
ceded that  in  justice  to  the  railroads  the  rates 
in  a  sparsely  settled  country  must  be  higher 
than  in  a  country  already  settled  up  and  de- 
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HON.  L.    S.   STORY. 
(Chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.) 

veloped ;  but  in  many  instances  the  roads  them- 
selves requested  reductions,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late production  within  the  State  and  thu* 
eventually  to  increase  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
roads and  their  revenues. 

FOSTERING  TEXAS  INDUSTRIES. 

On  the  whole,  however,  since  the  Texas 
business  was  less  profitable  than  interstate  busi- 
ness, the  railroads  had  cultivated  the  latter  and 
rather  discouraged  the  former.  But  the  rail- 
road commission  "  saw  no  good  reason  why 
Texas  should  be  supplied  with  flour,  meal, 
and  salt  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  when  she 
could  produce  salt  and  corn  and  wheat  and 
prepare  them  within  her  borders;  nor  why 
cotton  seed  should  be  shipped  out  of  the  State 
to  be  made  into  oil  and  cake;  nor  why  the 
lumber  and  lime  and  clay  of  Texas  should  not 
build  Texas  homes."  The  commission  argued 
that  if  Texas  products  were  to  be  more  nearly 
of  an  equality  with  the  products  of  other  States 
the  railroads  themselves  would  profit  in  the 
end  by  the  stimulus  to  small  industries  along 
their  lines.  Therefore,  the  commission  re- 
duced the  rates  on  grain,  cotton,  lime,  lumber, 
live  stock,  and  a  few  other  products  of  large 
bulk  and  tonnage.  The  railroads,  however, 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter  and  applied 
to  the  federal  courts  to  enjoin  the  commission 
from  enforcing  its  rates,  on  grounds  of  the 


unconstitutionality  of  the  law  and  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  rates  actually  made  by  the 
commission.  After  nearly  two  years  of  litiga- 
tion the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  the  State  had  the  power  to  make 
rates  through  a  commission  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  commission  had  waived  the  sec- 
ond question  of  the  reasonableness  of  its  rates, 
in  order  to  insure  a  speedy  decision  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law.  During  the  fifteen 
months  when  the  commission-made  rates  were 
suspended  pending  the  decision  of  the  case,  the 
people  of  Texas  had  an  opportunity  to  see  by 
contrast  the  advantages  of  the  commission  idea. 
During  this  period  the  State's  shipping  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  seriously  de- 
pressed. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  issue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  railroads,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  that  no  bonds  or  other  indebt- 
edness should  be  issued  over  and  above  the 
reasonable  value  of  the  property  en  which  it  is 
issued.  The  law  further  provides  that  the 
railroad  commission  shall  value  each  railroad 
in  the  State,  including  all  its  franchises,  appur- 
tenances, and  property,  and,  after  giving  the 
railroad  an  opportunity  to  protest  against  this 
valuation  if  too  high  or  too  low,  shall  file  its 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  it 
shall  remain  as  a  public  record  as  a  limitation 
for  the  issuance  of  indebtedness.  Any  road 
issuing  stocks  or  bonds  not  in  accordance  with 
this  law  forfeits  its  charter. 

Rebates  are  prevented  in  Texas  by  die  sec- 
tion of  the  railroad  law  which  levies  a  heavy 
fine  upon  the  railroad  that  gives  a  rebate,  but 
does  not  punish  the  shipper  who  receives  it. 
This  leaves  the  shipper  free  to  testify. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  commission  rule  in  Texas  there  have  been 
but  two  or  three  roads  placed  in  receivers' 
hands,  and  that  revenues  have  increased,  while 
rates  have  been  reduced,  because  there  is  now 
no  leakage  in  rebates. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  Texas 
shipper  who  originally  opposed  the  law,  but 
now  endorses  it,  "  the  smallest  shipper  and  the 
smallest  manufacturer  are  able  to  obtain  the 
same  rates  as  the  largest  shipper  and  the 
largest  manufacturer.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  institutions  of 
Texas  are  in  the  hands  of  a  great  number  of 
small  dealers  and  small  manufacturers,  instead 
of  in  the  hands  of  a  few." 

In  order  to  keep  the  commission  "  out  of 
politics,"  Governor  Hogg  once  proposed  that 
each  member  should  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
in  the  State  for  two  years  after  his  term  expired. 
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HOW  PRUSSIAN  SCHOOLS  GIVE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 


\X7" HILE  England  and  France  are  attempt- 
ing  to  eliminate  the  sectarian  (not  to 
say  religious)  idea  from  their  scholastic  pro- 
gramme, Prussia  is  accentuating  the  religious 
note  in  her  schools.  This  fact  is  interesting, 
not  only  because  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  predominating,  or  tending  to 
predominate,  in  the  rest  of  Occidental  Europe, 
but  because  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
methods  used  in  Prussian  primary  schools  are 
superior  to  those  in  use  elsewhere.  However 
strong  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  pri- 
mary schools  may  be,  they  are  always  ( accord- 
ing to  a  writer  in  the  Republique  Frangaise, 
Paris)  a  presentation  of  the  principle  that 
education  is  salutary  only  as  long  as  it  is  as- 
sociated with  the  ruling  idea  of  active  religious 
morality.  More  than  that,  he  continues,  the 
Prussian  school  does  not  confine  itself  to  a 
certain  amount  of  religious  instruction  given 
at  certain  hours, — instruction  embracing  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  the  development  of  the  evangelical 
state,  Luther's  catechism,  and  a  word-for-word 
recitation  of  Bible  texts.  All  that  would  be 
considered  too  much  in  the  majority  of  coun- 
tries, but  in  Prussia  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion is  impregnated  with  the  religious  spirit  in 
its  fullest  expansion  and  in  all  its  degrees. 

In  the  evangelical  schools  the  teachers  impress 
it  upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  that  to  teach  re- 
ligion is  an  integral  part  of  the  duty  of  the  school- 
teacher. Before  a  teacher  is  qualified  for  school- 
teaching  he  must  profess  some  form  of  religion. 
Children  belonging  to  families  preferring  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State  attend  the  evangelical  schools. 
Catholics  and  Jews  are  separated ;  the  Jew  has  his 
own  school,  and  the  Catholic  has  his.  The  teachers 
are  either  Catholics,  Jews,  or  Protestants,  as  the 
case  may  require.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, — 
notably  in  western  Prussia  and  the  province  of 
Nassau. — there  are  mixed  schools  (Catholic  and 
evangelical),  in  charge  of  equal  numbers  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestants.  There  are  no  special  favors 
for  the  children  of  the  Protestants  dissenting  from 
the  accepted  form  of  Protestantism.  If  a  man  re- 
jects the  established  church  he  is  not  given  special 
teachers  for  his  children.  All  Protestants  attend 
the  evangelical  schools.  A  new  law  just  passed, 
by  the  efforts  of  Conservatives  and  National  Lib- 
erals, emphasizes  the  religious  character  of  the 
schools,  but  it  takes  great  care  to  protect  all  the 
little  religious  minorities.  In  schools  where  twelve 
of  the  children  belong  to  any  particular  religious 
confession, — Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish,--dif- 
fering  from  the  religious  confession  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  minority  has  a  right  to  a  separate 
religious  instruction, — instruction  in  its  own  re- 
ligion. The  new  law  continues  the  prior  custom 
and  ignores  the  dissenting  Protestants,  classing 
them  with  all  the  believers  of  the  evangelical  con- 


fession ;  and  as  the  essential  belief  of  all  the  differ- 
ing Protestant  bodies  is  very  approximately  simi- 
lar there  is  little  or  no  friction,  no  war  to  the 
death,  nothing  like  the  bitterness  between  radically 
differing  confessions. 

The  communes  pay  the  expenses  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  The  direction  or  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  is  intrusted  to  a  special 
bureau,  called  the  School  Committee,  answer- 
able to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
It  is  composed  of  members  of  the  parish  coun- 
cil, of  a  council  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
of  elected  members  of  the  Communal  Council, 
who  select  a  certain  number  of  colleagues 
among  people  of  competent  educational  equip- 
ment. Each  council  contains  a  Protestant 
pastor,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  (if  there  are 
more  than  twenty  Jewish  children  in  the 
school)  a  rabbi.  Each  school  is  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  three  very  active  district  inspectors, 
who  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  school.  In  some  districts  several 
of  the  members  are  women. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  law  just  passed  to 
cover  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia, — passed,  we 
may  say,  in  a  spirit  essent;ally  differing  from  that 
animating  the  English,  French,  and  Belgians. 
Considerable  opposition  to  the  law  has  been  made 
by  the  Radicals  of  the  Landtag,  but  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  there  can  be  any  real  change  of 
method  in  running  the  schools  or  in  the  expression 
of  the  Prussian  clerical  conception  of  the  basis  of 
all  instruction.  "The  Fear  of  God  Is  the  Begin- 
ning of  Wisdom."  A  good  many  protestations 
have  been  made  by  the  Socialists,  but  the  nation 
has  paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  in  no  event 
could  they  have  any  immediate  result. 

Taken  all  in  all,  says  this  writer,  in  conclu- 
sion, however  clear  it  is  to  the  people  that  the 
government  is  inflexibly  determined  to  impress 
primary  instruction  with  a  religious  character, 
the  general  feeling  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
things  just  as  they  are,  because,  no  matter 
what  a  man's  religious  prejudices  are,  they 
have  the  sanction  and  the  affirmation  of  the 
Kaiser  and  his  government. 

It  is  a  sort  of  family  matter.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  furnishing  a  weapon  to  a  young  man  im- 
bued with  the  sense  of  his  own  power;  it  is  a 
question  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  has  been  said  that  Germany  follows  where  the 
Kaiser  leads. — well,  so  she  does,  but,  as  she  is  in 
sympathy  with  him  (Socialists  excepted),  it  does 
not  cost  her  anything. 

Parliament  and  Sectarian  Schools. 

Tlie  education  bill  recently  accepted  by  the 
Prussian  Landtag  is  declared  by  Theodor 
Barth,  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Nation,  to  be 
quite  as  reactionary  as  the  proposition  which, 
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in  the  early  nineties,  exjcited  the  indignant 
opposition  of  the  culture  and  liberalism  of 
Prussia,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  deter- 
mined protest  of  the  universities.  In  a  signed 
article  in  his  paper,  under  the  title,  "  All's  ill 
that  ends  ill  "  (Ende  schiecht,  alles  schlecht), 
the  distinguished  journalist  draws  from  this 
act  of  the  Landtag  a  moral  of  far-reaching 
conclusions,  the  essential  nature  of  that  body, 
which,  he  declares,  must  be  radically  altered. 
Dr.  Barth  is  very  severe  on  what  he  calls  the 
bureaucratic  trend  of  the  Landtag.  His  article 
is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  cannot  gather  figs  from  thistles.  We  cannot 
expect  from  a  Parliament  of  the  privileged  legis- 
lation which  will  do  justice  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  Prussian  parliament  of  three  classes 
is  a  diet  wherein  the  economic  parasites  of  the 
state  have  the  mastery,  and  the  maintenance  of 
this  mastery  is  possible  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
grossest  injustice.  The  Prussian  parliament  of 
three  classes  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  institu- 
tions of  national  life  to  be  found  upon  our  globe, 
and  it  grows  increasingly  so  with  every  year.  For 
with  every  year  the  incongruity  between  national 
performance  and  national  privileges  becomes 
greater;  with  every  year  the  significance  of  those 
strata  of  the  population  which  are  partly  not  rep- 
resented at  all  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, partly  very  inadequately  so.  increases  as  com- 
pared to  those  wielders  of  traditional  power  whose 
cultural  value  is,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively, 
steadily  sinking.    With  every  year,  too,  therefore, 


DR.   THEODOR    BARTH. 
(Editor  of  the  Berlin  Nation.) 

the  surface  which  this  Parliament  of  three  classes 
bares  to  criticism  becomes  broader. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO    EARTHQUAKE. 


A^  UCH  has  been  written  and  published  con- 
cerning the  general  character  of  the 
California  earthquake  of  April  18  last. 
President  Jordan's  explanation  of  the  havoc 
wrought  at  Stanford  University  was  sum- 
marized in  the  June  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  on  page  709. .  It  is  well  understood, 
as  President  Jordan  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  that  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  was 
caused  by  a  new  slip  on  the  plane  of  an  old 
11  fault,"  which  had  been  recognized  for  a  long 
distance  in  California.  In  the  August  number 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Mr.  G.  K. 
Gilbert,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, contributes  the  results  of  a  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  the  earthquake,  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Earthquake  Investigation  Commission. 

Mr.  Gilbert  points  out  that  there  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  California  "  fault "  a  belt  of 
peculiar  topography,  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary topographic  expression  of  the  country,  in 
that  many  of  its*  features  are  directly  due  to 
dislocation,   instead  of  being  the  product  of 


erosion  by  rains  and  streams.  For  example, 
this  belt  is  characterized  by  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  long  lines  of  very  straight 
cliffs,  as  well  as  by  the  occurrence  of 
ponds  or  lakes  in  straight  rows.  The 
tendency  of  erosion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
break  up  such  cliffs  into  a  series  of  spurs  and 
valleys,  and  to  obliterate  the  lakes  by  cutting 
down  their  outlets  or  filling  their  basins  with 
sediment.  This  "  fault  "  line  of  straight  cliffs 
and  straight  rows  of  lakes  had  been  recognized 
by  California  geologists  for  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles..  After  the  earthquake  of 
April  18,  geologists  began  to  explore  this  line 
for  evidence  of  new  "  faulting,"  and  such  evf- 
dence  was  by  no  means  lacking.  The  accom- 
panying map  represents  the  line  along  which 
the  recent  change  occurred.  From  a  point  a 
few  miles  southwest  of  Hollister  it  runs  north- 
westward in  a  series  of  valleys  below  low 
mountain  ridges  to  the  Mussel  Rock,  ten  miles 
south  of  the  Golden  Gate;  thence  northwest- 
ward and  northward  it  follows  the  general 
coast  line,  alternately  traversing  land  and 
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placement    of    the    rock 

r     ,              ,                               .,  FENCE,    PREVIOUSLY    CONTINUOUS    AND    STRAIGHT.    BROKEN   AND  PARTED 

and  earth  on  two  sides  tl            „ 

,                  -11         rrt  BY  THE   EARTHQUAKE        FAULT." 

or  a  vertical  crack.     1  he 

*     i-     i                .  (The  offset,  as  shown  In  the  picture.  Is  8%  feet.       The  line,  of  fault,  concealed 

principal  aispiacemenr  by  the  jfpagg>  cr08ge8  th€  ground  from  left  to  right,  touching  both  diaaevered 

was     not     vertical,     but  ends  of  the  fence.) 
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the  flowing  of  the  soft  material.  It  seems  that 
there  .was  also  some  vertical  change,  but  Mr. 
Gilbert  states  that  this  was  not  everywhere  in 
the  same  direction  and  that  its  amount  was 
comparatively  small.  At  many  points  the  land 
west  of  the  "  fault "  appears  to  have  risen  one 
or  two  feet,  as  compared  with  the  land  to  the 
east. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    BENEFITS    BY    EARTHQUAKE 
STUDIES. 

It  is  probable  that  the  various  earthquake 
studies  now  being  prosecuted  in  California  will 
have  important  practical  results,  leading,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  to  the  construction  of  safer  build- 
ings in  all  parts  of  the  country  especially  liable 
to  earthquakes.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
the  underlying  formations  include  several  dis- 


tinctive types.  A  study  is  now  being  made  of 
the  relations  of  the  several  formations  to  earth- 
quake injury.  As  the  result  of  this  a  map  of 
the  city  will  be  made,  showing  the  relation  of 
the  isoseismals,  or  lines  marking  grades  of  in- 
tensity, to  tracts  of  solid  rock,  to  tracts  of 
dune  sand  in  its  natural  position,  to  upland 
hollows  partially  filled  by  grading,  and  to  old 
swamps,  lagoons,  and  tidal  marshes  that  have 
been  converted  into  dry  land  by  artificial  de- 
posits. Such  a  map  would  show  future 
builders  in  what  areas  exceptional  precautions 
should  be  taken.  It  is  also  hoped  that  some 
light  can  be  thrown  by  the  researches  of  this 
commission  on  San  Francisco's  earthquake  out- 
look. At  any  rate,  the  information  gathered 
by  the  commission  will  be  useful  in  considering 
the  whole  problem  of  reconstructing  the  city. 


RECOVERING  THE  PLEASURE  GALLEY   OF  TIBERIUS  CAESAR. 


DURIED  under  the  waters  of  Lake  Nemi,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  Alban 
Mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  southeast  of 
Rome,  lie  two  pleasure  galleys,  which  belonged 
to  the  Roman  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Cali- 
gula, and  which  contain  art  treasures  that 
have  been  coveted  for  five  hundred  years.  It 
was  Julius  Caesar  who  first  hit  upon  Lake 
Nemi  as  a  summer  resort ;  for  on  its  banks  he 
built  a  villa,  splendid  in  those  days,  but  later 
far  outdone  in  brilliancy  by  the  floating  resi- 
dences of  his  successors. 

From  pamphlets  which  have  been  published 
by  Prof.  Emilio  Giuria  and  Signor  Eliseo 
Borghi,  it  seems  that  Leon  Albcrti,  an  archi- 
tect, made  some  attempts  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  recover  the  treasures  buried  in  the 
lake.  A  hundred  years  later  a  fairly  sys- 
tematic exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
was  undertaken  by  De  Marchi,  a  French  engi- 
neer, who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
made  a  fairly  thorough  survey  for  that  day. 
He  made  a  few  drawings  of  the  probable  ap- 
pearance of  Caligula's  galley  as  he  conceived 
it,  and  from  his  designs  a  Flemish  engraver 
prepared  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  original 
appearance.  An  article  in  the  Scientific- Amer- 
ican gives  the  substance  of  these  pamphlets, 
and  we  quote  from  this  article : 

Although  stray  relics  were  found  now  and 
then,  no  further  systematic  effort  was  made  to 
recover  the  contents  of  the  old  hulks  until  Signor 
Eliseo  Borghi  came  upon  the  scene  in  1895. 
Divers  were  engaged,  and  the  two  gallays  located, 
measured,  and  carefully  examined.  From  both, 
bronzes,  pieces  of  wood,  anchors,  and  ornaments 


of  all  kinds  were  collected.  Of  the  two  vessels, 
the  larger  measures  about  230  feet  in  length  and 
80  feet  in  beam,  the  smaller  200  feet  in  length  by 
65  feet  in  beam.  It  is  because  of  their  unusual 
size  (war  galleys  were  much  smaller)  that  the 
vessels,  it  is  inferred,  must  have  been  used  as 
pleasure  barges. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  divers  we 
may  glean  much  about  the  construction  of  the 


F r<rm  the  Scientific  American. 

THE  GALLEY  OF  TIBERIUS   CESAR. 

(As  It  probably  appeared  when  afloat  on  Lake  Nemi.)      ^ 
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vessels,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
present  an  absolutely  accurate  restoration. 

Some  of  the  wood  which  was  used  was  soft, 
and  some  hard  and  resinous.  The  soft  wood,  em- 
ployed mainly  for  sheathing  and  deck  planking,  is 
white  pine,  hewn,  no  doubt,  on  the  shores  of 
I^ake  Nemi.  The  harder  wood  is  either  red 
pine  or  larix,  just  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, because  decomposition  has  set  in.  Oak 
pins  were  employed  to  hold  down  the  planking. 
In  sheathing  the  vessels  the  planks  were  placed 
edge  to  edge  and  joined  by  wedges.  As  the 
planks  swelled,  the  edges  formed  a  tight  joint. 
Long  copper  nails  were  driven  through  the 
planks  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  nails 
passing  through  one  plank  down  to  the  next,  and 
the  succeeding  nail  being  driven  through  the  sec- 
ond plank  to  the  third.  Short  copper  nails  held 
the  planks  themselves  to  the  beams  of  the  frame- 
work. To  render  the  hull  particularly  stanch,  an 
outside  layer  of  hard  plaster  was  employed,  upon 
which  a  woven  fabric  was  laid.  Then  came  the 
above-mentioned  sheathing  of  lead  plates  held  by 
flat-headed  nails  two  inches  long.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  beams  of  the  framework  is  often  in- 
genious. A  beam  was  sometimes  formed  of  a 
single  piece,  and  in  other  cases  of  two  superposed 
pieces  nailed  together.  In  order  to  form  a  long 
beam,  two  pieces  were  sometimes  placed  together 
with  a  lap  joint,  and  the  whole  fastened  by  three 
large  copper  nails.  The  deck  flooring  was  made 
of  planks  nailed  to  the  beams.  A  method  of 
joining  the  planks  by  keys  was  also  employed,  the 
keys  running  in  two  rows  alongside  the  beam. 


Although  mostly  copper  nails  were  found,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  nails  of  iron  were  also  employed. 
At  all  events,  one  of  iron  was  found;  the  others 
(unless  they  are  still  undiscovered)  have  prob- 
ably rusted  away.  The  copper  nails  range  in 
length  from  twenty  inches  to  one  inch ;  the  larger 
may  more  properly  be  called  spikes.  In  driving 
these  soft  copper  nails  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pened that  a  knot  or  other  obstacle  was  encoun- 
tered. The  result  was  that  they  curled  into  the 
form  of  a  spiral. 

In  order  to  recover  these  ancient  vessels, 
many  projects  have  been  proposed.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  raise  the  crumbling  hulls 
bodily.  Therefore,  Professor  Mai  fat  ti  has 
suggested  the  draining  of  the  entire  lake  by 
means  of  a  tunnel.  Professor  Giuria,  how- 
ever, has  suggested  the  use  of  the  old  Roman 
outlet.  According  to  Malfatti's  scheme,  the 
valley  of  Ariccia  would  be  partially  flooded. 
According  to  Giuria's  scheme,  the  water  will 
be  piped  across  the  valley  of  Ariccia,  and  will 
be  made  to  drive  an  electric  plant.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  is  ever  exposed,  the  bodily 
removal  of  the  two  old  galleys  will  present 
considerable  difficulty.  Professor  Giuria  has 
suggested  the  use  of  iron  cradles  built  around 
the  barges,  upon  which  cradles  the  barges  will 
be  pulled  out  upon  tracks.  A  number  of  Italian 
engineers  are  interested  in  the  scheme. 


THE  NEW  ITALIAN  NOVEL  PROHIBITED  BY  THE  CHURCH. 


TT  is  many  years  since  religious  Italy  has 
been  so  stirred  as  it  has  been  during  the 
past  few  months  by  the  publication  of  An- 
tonio Fogazzaro's  now  famous  novel,  "II 
Santo," — "The  Saint" — and  its  addition  to 
the  "  Index  librorum  prohibitorum."  Since 
its  publication,  last  summer,  this  novel  has  been 
the  theme  of  almost  endless  discussion,  which 
has  spread  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Italy.  It 
was  not  the  first  work  of  this  talented  Italian 
Senator  and  devout  Roman  Catholic,  who  is 
one  of  the  three  representative  figures  of  mod- 
ern Italian  literature,  sharing  this  honor  with 
d'Annunzio  and  Carducci.  His  novels,  "  II 
Mistero  del  Poeta,"  "  Piccolo  Mondo  An- 
tico,"  and  "  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno,"  are 
very  popular  in  Italy.  Signor  Fogazzaro  is  a 
devout  and  loyal  Roman  Catholic,  but  stands 
with  the  reform  movement  in  the  Church.  He 
has  been  called  "  a  poet  of  the  ideal  "  and  "  a 
knight  of  the  spirit."  The  theme  of  "  The 
Saint "  is  the  fate  of  a  devout  and  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  who  undertakes  reform 
within  the  Church  and  encounters  the  cruel 
opposition  of  the  hierarchy.     William  Roscoe 


Thayer,  in  a  long  study  in  the  August  North 
American,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the 
book:* 

Piero  Maironi,  a  man  of  the  world,  cultivated 
far  beyond  his  kind,  after  having  had  a  vehement 
love-affair,  is  stricken  with  remorse,  "  experiences 
religion,"  becomes  penitent,  is  filled  with  a  strange 
zeal — an  ineffable  comfort — and  devotes  himself, 
body,  heart,  and  soul  to  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  succor  of  his  fellow-men.  As  Benedetto,  the 
lay  brother,  he  serves  the  peasant  populations 
among  the  Sabine  hills,  or  moves  on  his  errands 
of  hope  and  mercy  among  the  poor  of  Rome. 
Everybody  recognizes  him  as  a  holy  man — "a 
saint."  Perhaps,  if  he  had  restricted  himself  to 
taking  only  soup  or  simple  medicines  to  the  hun- 
gry and  sick,  he  would  have  been  unmolested  in 
his  philanthropy ;  but,  after  his  conversion,  he  had 
devoured  the  Scriptures  and  studied  the  books  of 
the  Fathers,  until  the  spirit  of  the  early,  simple, 
untheological  Church  had  poured  into  him.  It 
brought  a  message  the  truth  of  which  so  stirred 
him  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  imparted  it  to 
his  fellows.  He  preached  righteousness, — the  su- 
premacy of  conduct  over  ritual;  love  as  the  test 

*  An  English  edition  of  "  The  Saint."  to  which  Mr. 
Thayer  has  written  an  Introduction  covering  the  same 
points  as  in  this  article,  has  just  been  brought  out  bj 
Putnams.  The  translation  rights  were  arranged  for 
before  the  work  was  out  on  the  Index.  M.  Frlchard- 
Agnette  is  the  translator. 
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and  goal  of  life;  but  always  with  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mother  Church  as  the  way  of  salvation. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  doubt  neither  the  impreg- 
nability of  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  nor  the 
validity  of  the  Petrine  corner-stone;  taking  these 
for  granted,  he  aims  to  live  the  Christian  life  in 
every  act,  in  every  thought.  The  superstructure — 
the  practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  to-day,  the 
failures  and  sin  of  clerical  society,  the  rigid  ec- 
clesiasticism — these  he  must,  in  loyalty  to  funda- 
mental truths,  criticise,  and,  if  need  be,  condemn, 
where  they  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  pure 
religion.  But  Benedetto  engages  very  little  in  con- 
troversy; his  method  is  to  glorify  the  good,  sure 
that  the  good  requires  only  to  be  revealed  in  all 
its  beauty  and  charm  in  order  to  draw  irresistibly 
to  itself  souls  that,  for  lack  of' vision,  have  been 
pursuing  the  mediocre  or  the  bad.  Yet  these  ut- 
terances, so  natural  to  Benedetto,  awaken  the  sus- 
picions of  his  superiors,  who— we  cannot  say  with- 
out cause — scent  heresy  in  them.  Good  works, 
righteous  conduct — what  are  these  in  comparison 
with  blind  subscription  to  orthodox  formulas? 
Benedetto  is  persecuted,  not  by  an  obviously  brutal 
or  sanguinary  persecution, — although  it  might 
have  come  to  that  except  for  a  catastrophe  of 
another  sort, — but  by  the  very  finesse  of  perse- 
cution. The  sagacious  politicians  of  the  Vatican, 
inheritors  of  the  accumulated  craft  of  a  thousand 
years,  know  too  much  to  break  a  butterfly  on  a 
wheel,  to  make  a  martyr  of  an  inconvenient  per- 
son whom  they  can  be  rid  of  quietly.  Therein  lies 
the  tragedy  of  Benedetto's  experience,  so  far  as  we 
regard  him,  or  as  he  thought  himself,  an  instru- 
ment for  the  regeneration  of  the  Church. 

What  we  see  of  Signor  Fogazzaro  from  his 
book,  Mr.  Thayer  declares  is  that 

he  is  an  evolutionist ;  he  respects  the  higher  criti- 
cism; he  knows  that  religions,  like  states  and 
secular  institutions,  have  their  birth  and  growth 
and  inevitable  decay.  So  Catholicism  must  take  its 
course  in  the  human  circuit,  and  expect  sooner  or 
later  to  pass  away.  This  would  be  the  natural  de- 
duction to  draw  from  the  premise  of  evolution. 
Signor  Fogazzaro,  however,  does  not  draw  it.  He 
conceives  that  Catholicism  contains  a  final  deposit 
of  truth  which  can  neither  be  superseded,  wasted, 
nor  destroyed.  "My  friends,"  says  Benedetto, 
"  you  say,  '  We  have  reposed  in  the  shade  of  this 
tree,  but  now  its  bark  cracks  and  dries;  the  tree 
will  die ;  let  us  go  in  search  of  other  shade.'  The 
tree  will  not  die.  If  you  had  ears,  you  would  hear 
the  movement  of  the  new  bark  forming,  which 
will  have  its  period  of  life,  will  crack,  will  dry  in 
its  turn,  because  another  bark  shall  replace  it. 
The  tree  does  not  die,  the  tree  grows." 

As  a  work  of  art,  "  The  Saint,"  Mr.  Thayer 
believes,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

In  English  we  have  only  "  John  Inglesant "  and 
"  Robert  Elsmere  "  to  compare  it  with ;  but  such  a 
comparison,  though  obviously  imperfect,  shows  at 
once  how  easily  "  The  Saint "  surpasses  them  both, 
not  merely  by  the  greater  significance  of  its  cen- 
tral theme,  but  by  its  subtler  psychology,  its  wider 
horizon,  its  more  various  contacts  with  life.  Bene- 
detto, the  Saint,  is  a  new  character  in  fiction,  a 
minglmg  of  St.  Francis  and  Dr.  Dollinger,  a  man 
of  to-day  in  intelligence,  a  medieval  in  faith. 
Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the  way  in  which 
Signor  Fogazzaro  depicts  his  zeal,  his  ecstasies,  his 


SENATOR   ANTONIO   FOGAZZARO. 
(Autlror  of  "  II  Santo.") 

visions,  his  depressions,  his  doubts;  shows  the 
physical  and  mental  reactions :  gives  us,  in  a  word, 
a  study  in  religious  morbid  psychology — for,  say 
what  we  will,  such  abnormalities  are  morbid — 
without  rival  in  fiction.  We  follow  Benedetto's 
spiritual  fortunes  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if 
they  were  a  love-story. 

The  love-story  which  runs  through  the  work 
is  in  itself  of  no  mean  order.    We  quote  again : 

Jeanne  seldom  appears  in  the  foreground,  but 
we  feel  from  first  to  last  the  magnetism  of  her 
presence.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that,  at 
sight  or  thought  of  her,  Benedetto  may  be  swept 
back  from  his  ascetic  vows  to  the  life  of  passion. 
Their  first  meeting  in  the  monastery  chapel  is  a 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  climax,  and  Benedetto's 
temptation  in  her  carriage,  after  the  feverish  inter- 
view with  the  cabinet  officer,  is  a  marvel  of  psycho- 
logical subtlety.  Both  scenes  illustrate  Signor 
Fogazzaro's  power  to  achieve  the  highest  artistic 
results  without  exaggeration.  This  naturalness  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  character  of  a 
saint  is  unnatural,  according  to  our  modern  point 
of  view.  We  have  a  healthy  distrust  of  ascetics, 
whose  anxiety  over  their  soul's  condition  we  prop- 
erly regard  as  a  form  of  egotism;  and  we  know 
how  easily  the  unco  guid  become  prigs.  Fogaz- 
zaro's hero  is  neither  an  egotist  of  the  ordinary 
cloister  variety  nor  a  prig.  That  our  sympathy 
goes  out  to  Jeanne  and  not  to  him  shows  that  we 
instinctively  resent  seeing  the  deepest  human  crav- 
ings sacrificed  to  sacerdotal  prescriptions. 

Such  a  book,  concludes  Mr.  Thayer, 
"  sprung  from  no  vain  or  shallow  thought, 
holding  in  solution  the  hopes  of  many  earnest 
souls,  spreading  before  us  the  mighty  spiritual 
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conflict  between  Medievalism  still  triumphant 
and  the  young  undaunted  Powers  of  Light, 
showing  us  with  wonderful  lifelikeness  the 
tragedy  of  man's  baffled  endeavor  to  establish 
the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  of  woman's 
unquenchable  love,  is  a  great  fact  in  the  world- 
literature  of  our  time." 

Some  Catholic  Comment. 
The  substance  of  the  position  taken  by 
Catholic  periodicals  when  they  comment  on 
the  book  is  given  in  the  verdict  of  the  Civilta 
Cattolica,  the  inspired  organ  of  Rome:  "It 
is  not  the  Church  that  stands  in  need  of  re- 


forms; it  is  not  her  place  to  adapt  herself  to 
society;  rather  should  society  subject  itself  to 
the  Church,  which  is  the  infallible  guardian  of 
the  truth."  The  Catholic  Register,  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  however,  notes  approvingly 
that  Signor  Fogazzaro  has  submitted  without 
protest  to  the  decree  of  the  Index.  This  jour- 
nal remarks: 

Thus  he  atttained  in  another  way  the  purpose 
he  had  in  writing,  the  putting  of  a  high  and  holy 
instance  before  the  world.  For  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  moral  courage  which  this 
Italian  Senator  has  shown,  so  openly  and  so 
simply,  in  deference  to  his  religious  convictions. 


BIRRELL  AND  THE   BRITISH   EDUCATION  BILL. 


X\7  HAT  manner  of  man  is  the  sponsor  of 
the  education  bill  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons?  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of 
him,  he  is  to-day  and  has  been  for  months  past 
the  foremost  representative  of  advanced  Lib- 
eralism in  Parliament.  During  the  extended 
debate  in  the  session  that  ended  last  month, 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  was  the  center  of  Eng- 
lish Nonconformist  hopes  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Just  what  his  championship  meant  is  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  the  August  Outlook  (New  York). 

One  other  eminent  Liberal,  and  perhaps  one 
only,  would  have  commanded,  as  Minister  of 
Education,  the  full  support  and  confidence  of 
the  English  Churchmen.  John  Morley  is  not 
himself  allied  with  either  the  established  or  the 
free  churches  of  Great  Britain,  but  his  appoint- 
ment would  have  meant  fair  play  for  "  the 
sects."  Morley  went,  however,  to  the  India 
Office,  and  Birrell  succeeded  Sir  William  An- 
son at  the  Board  of  Education, — the  first  time, 
says  Mr.  Porritt,  that  a  practicing  lawyer  has 
been  called  to  this  post.  Former  Liberal  min- 
isters of  education  were  Forster  and  Mundella, 
manufacturers,  and  Acland,  who  had  been  or- 
dained in  the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
had  left  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Birrell's  acceptance  of  the  education 
portfolio,  according  to  Mr.  Porritt,  was  an 
act  little  short  of  self-renunciation : 

Reid,  Asqnith,  and  Haldane  excepted,  there  was 
no  lawyer  who  had  established  greater  claims  on 
the  liberal  party  in  its  long  years  of  opposition 
than  Birrell;  and  he  had  a  hold  on  the  country 
which  was  remarkable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
lawyers  are  seldom  popular  in  English  politics,  as 
they  are  generally  suspected  of  using  politics  only 
for  their  own  advancement.  Birrell,  however, 
stepped  out  of  the  line  of  his  profession  and  wetit 
to  tht   Education  Department.     In  doing  so  he 


made  a  great  personal  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
the  Free  Church  movement, — in  the  interest  of  the 
Nonconformity  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  which 
he  did  not  throw  over  when  he  had  established 
himself  in  law  and  literature,  and  when  every 
social  avenue  was  open  to  him,  including  some 
avenues  which  are  not  usually  open  to  men  of 
Nonconformist  ancestry  and  traditions. 

Birrell  did  more  than  this, — he  did  more  than 
accept  an  office  which,  ,for  the  time  being,  threw 
him  out  of  the  line  of  legal  and  judicial  prefer- 
ment. He  knew  when  he  went  to  the  Department 
of  Education  that  if  the  Liberals  were  continued 
in  power  at  the  general  election  it  would  fall  upon 
him  to  frame  and  fight  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  measure  which  must  thrust  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  out  of  the 
citadel  which  was  built  for  them  by  Balfour  and 
the  Bishops  in  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  He 
knew  that  a  Liberal  success  at  the  general  election 
would  bring  with  it  a  demand  from  the  Free 
Churches  for  equality  as  regards  elementary  edu- 
cation and  the  uprooting  of  special  privileges 
which,  as  regards  the  Church  of  England,  date 
back  to  the  thirties  of  last  century.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  Education  Department  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  congenial  to  a  man  of  Birrell's  social  and 
religious  traditions;  and  there  was  nothing  en- 
couraging or  stimulating  in  the  experiences  of  his 
Liberal  predecessors  in  the  office. 

Although  fully  aware  of  all  this,  Birrell, 
who  was  a  Free  Churchman  and  the  son  of  a 
Free  Church  pastor,  sympathized  with  the 
Free  Churchmen  in  their  struggle  for  a  meas- 
ure of  religious  equality.  His  going  to  the 
Education  Department,  says  Mr.  Porritt,  in- 
fused more  hope  into  Free  Churchmen  than 
any  other  political  event  since  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts  in  1829. 

It  is  held  that  the  very  strength  of  the  Lib- 
eral majority  (which  includes  172  Free 
Churchmen)  adds  to  Birrell's  difficulties. 
That  majority  refused  to  consider  compromise, 
and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  frame  a  measure 
that  would  not  wantonly  antagonize  the  House 
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of  Lords.  One  secret  of  Birrell's  success  in 
carrying  the  bill  through  the  Commons  is  re- 
vealed  in  Mr.  Porritt's  closing  paragraph: 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  has  the  gift  of  humor 
that  Forster  lacked.  But  neither  humor  nor 
physical  endurance  will  alone  suffice.    Faith  in  the 


justice  of  the  cause  he  is  advancing  is  as  neces- 
sary as  humor  and  parliamentary  tact.  Birrell  has 
all  these.  Preeminently  he  has  the  deep-seated 
faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  While  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  has  still  some  element  of  com- 
promise, its  enactment  will  put  Birrell  in  the 
front  rank  of  English  statesmen  of  achievement 


DO  ENGLISHMEN  AND  AMERICANS  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER? 


COME  weeks  ago  Bishop  Potter,  upon  his 
return  to  New  York  after  a  rather  ex- 
tended tour  of  Great  Britain,  was  reported  to 
have  declared  to  a  newspaper  interviewer: 
"You  may  depend  upon  it,  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  the  two  countries.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  gush  in  the  British  professions 
of  attachment  to  our  people."  This  state- 
ment was  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  weekly  and  daily  press, — a  dis- 
cussion which  has  not  been  made  less  animated 
by  the  fact  that  the  worthy  bishop  has  de- 
clined to  admit  or  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
interview.  In  a  number  of  British  journals  it 
has  been  asserted  that  if  Bishop  Potter  ac- 
tually made  this  statement  in  sincerity*  he  is 
not  correctly  informed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
our  British  friends. 

In  a  symposium  of  views  on  the  subject  re- 
cently published  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
great  majority  of  the  writers  of  letters  of 
opinion  doubt  that  Bishop  Potter  really  made 
this  declaration.  All  of  them,  however,  de- 
clare emphatically  that  the  sentiments  held  by 
Englishmen  for  America  and  Americans  are 
those  of  sincere  and  hearty  friendship  and  ad- 
miration. The  Times'  list  includes  such  well- 
known  Britons  as  the  Duke,  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  Rothschild,  the  Rt  Hon.  George  Wynd- 
ham,  General  Baden-Powell,  Mr.  Moberly 
Bell  (manager  of  the  London  Times) ,  Robert 
Donald  (editor  of  the  London  Chronicle) , 
Owen  Seaman  (editor  of  Punch),  Admiral 
E.  R.  Fremantle,  the  actor  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree,  the  critic  Andrew  Lang,  Editor  Clem- 
ent K.  Shorter,  of  the  Sphere,  and  a  number 
of  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  quoted 
directly  in  this  symposium. 

Lord  Rothschild's  opinion  is  that  "  the  good- 
will and  affection  of  England  toward  America 
is  genuine  and  always  on  the  increase."  The 
average  Britisher,  declares  Mr.  Bell,  of  the 
Times,  "  has  a  contempt  for  the  '  foreigner/ 
By  a  '  foreigner '  he  means  a  man  who  talks  a 
language  that  he  doesn't  understand.  He 
doesn't  regard  any  man  who  talks  English 
(whether  it  be  Scotch,  Cockney,  Devonshire, 
or  American  English)  as  a  foreigner — he's  just 


English.  He  doesn't  gush  over  him;  he  just 
sticks  to  him."  Mr.  Lang  believes  that  Amer- 
ica has  always  been  the  most  favored  nation 
in  England,  while  Lord  Curzon  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "  the  friendship  between  England 
and  America  has  been  long  and  unbroken,  and, 
Englishmen  hope,  it  is  unbreakable.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  an  aspiration,  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  tradition,  with  the  two  peoples." 
Mr.  Seaman  thinks  the  affection  and  under- 
standing exists,  but  that  it  cannot  be  perfect 
"  until  the  United  States  are  educated  to  ap- 
preciate the  finer  qualities  of  British  humor." 

"  The  AngIo-8axon  Myth." 

The  other  side  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  given  in  American  periodicals  from  time 
to  time,  is  presented  with  vigor  and  frankness 
in  an  article  in  the  August  Critic.  In  fact,  the 
vigor  and  frankness  of  this  article  is  such  that 
the  editor  of  the  Critic  not  only  prints  it  anon- 
ymously, as  by  "An  American  Resident  in 
England,"  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  or 
indorsement.  "  If  I  were  to  live  a  hundred 
years  in  England,"  says  this  writer,  "  I  could 
never  forget  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land."  This  attitude  of  Englishmen  toward 
Americans  was  the  regularly  expected  one,  this 
writer  goes  on  to  declare,  until  within  a  few 
years.  The  Englishman's  attitude  toward 
Americans  was  "  frankly  antagonistic"  The 
attitude  of  the  American  toward  England  and 
the  English  people,  we  are  informed  further, 
was  not  so  unfavorable.  We  could  not  help, 
he  continues,  "  a  sneaking  sentiment  for  Eng- 
land and  for  people  who  were  brought  up  to 
speak  the*  same  language  and  whose  literature 
was  ours."  This  love  and  respect  for  English 
history  and  tradition,  the  writer  in  the  Critic 
says,  has  been  responsible  for  whatever  affec- 
tion Americans  have  ever  had  for  Britons.  He 
refers  to  Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Howells  to 
show  that  it  was  only  the  England  which  was 
"  the  grave  of  our  ancestors "  which  inter- 
ested us.  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  list 
unfavorable,  even  bitter,  comment  by  English 
writers  on  America  and  things  American,  not 
forgetting  Dr.  Johnson,  Charles  Dickens,  and 
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Mrs.  Trollope.  The  truth  is,  he  declares, 
"  we  have  never  understood  one  another  since 
our  forefathers  left  England  because  they  could 
endure  that  country  no  longer ;  we  never  shall 
understand  one  another  while  America  re- 
mains America  and  England  is  the  England 
we  know." 

IS  IT  A  MATTER  OF  POLICY  ? 

So  long  as  John  Bull  was  the  richest,  most 
prosperous,  and  most  feared  nation  in  Chris- 
tendom, continues  this  writer,  he  did  not  care 
for  anybody  except  himself.  A  few  years  ago, 
however,  things  began  to  go  differently.  "  He 
was  not  prospering  in  the  old  fashion ;  he  began 
to  suffer  in  his  most  sensitive  spot — his  purse." 
Then,  instead  of  turning  his  back  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  refusing  to  shake  hands  with 
any  one,  "  he  took  to  offering  his  hand  to  any- 
body who  would  have  it."  The  Continent, 
however,  was  not  in  an  amiable  mood,  and  the 
British  colonies  never  at  any  time  "  have  re- 
sponded with  quite  that  self-effacing  and  prac- 
tical gratitude  that  he  would  find  so  becoming 
in  them."  Then,  "  in  his  isolation,  he  opened 
the  floodgates  of  his  affection  upon  us,  of  a 
sudden  recognizing  in  us  not  merely  a  friend, 
but  a  relation."    To  quote  again : 

We  ceased  to  be  Yankees — we  were  transformed 
into  Anglo-Saxons;  though  if  the  American  is  an 
Anglo- Saxon,  why,  then  the  Englishman  is  a 
pirate  Norman  of  a  castaway  Spaniard.  We  were 
reminded  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  though 
what  earthly  difference  it  makes  to  anybody  if  it 
is    has   never   yet   been   explained    even   by    the 


Americans  of  distinction  who,  I  regret  to  sav, 
have  used  the  odious  phrase;  their  only  excuse 
being  that  ths  was  before  it  began  to  be  abused. 
We  were  bidden  to  the  touching  spectacle  of"  Hands 
across  the  Sea,"  though  we  had  long  since  learned 
to  our  benefit  that  hands,  with  the  Atlantic  be- 
tween, can  be  raised  against  each  other  as  easily 
as  clasped  in  confidence.  All  Britain  rang  with 
the  new  entente  cordiale,  the  English  language  ap- 
parently having  no  word  for  so  un-English  a  senti- 
ment. Certain  of  the  newspapers  almost  licked 
our  boots  in  excess  of  devotion,  until  one  could 
not  read  them  without  blushing  for  John  Bull, 
who,  in  his  moments  of  expansion,  has  so  terrible 
a  facility  for  gush. 

As  far  as  this  writer  can  see,  "  nothing  has 
as  yet  come  of  this  spasm  of  international  cor- 
diality, except  that 

the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  (a  trap  for  the  tourist) 
from  almost  every  big  hotel  and  shop  in  London ; 
that  Anglo-American  societies  (a  trap  for  the 
tradesmen)  have  been  formed,  Anglo-American 
dinners  eaten,  Anglo-American  healths  drunk; 
that  London  has  been  swept  by  "the  American 
invasion" — an  ingenious  way  of  saying  that 
Americans  are  putting  up  John  Bull's  big  build- 
ings, constructing  his  subways,  marrying  and  fin- 
ancing his  penniless  peers,  producing  his  art,  edit- 
ing his  papers,  running  his  theaters,  making  his 
shoes  and  his  candy,  keeping  his  teeth  in  order, 
and  showing  him  generally  how  the  thing  should 
be  done.  As  far  as  I  can  see.  nothing  else  ever 
will  come  of  this  or  of  any  other  entente  cordials 
the  English  would  impose  upon  us.  A  foolish 
phrase  cannot  undo  the  work  of  centuries.  If  we 
were  to  scratch  our  new  Anglo-Saxon  cousin,  we 
would  find  the  old  Englishman,  all  blatant  belief 
in  himself  and  unreasoning  prejudice  against  every 
other  human  creature. 


JOSEPH  JOACHIM,  NESTOR  OF  VIOLINISTS. 


(~\NE  of  the  very  few  favored  children  of 
fortune  in  the  world  of  music,  Joseph 
Joachim,  has  just  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  For  sixty-seven  years  this  great  vio- 
linist has  been  before  the  public,  and  he  is  to- 
day as  great  a  favorite  as  ever.  Mr.  Arthur 
M.  Abell,  in  an  appreciative  article  (in  the 
Musichl  Courier)  gives  us  the  following  bio- 
graphical data  about  the  violinist : 

Although  born  in  Hungary,  and  commonly 
called  a  Hungarian,  Joachim  is  in  reality  a  Ger- 
man, for  his  ancestors  emigrated  from  Wurtem- 
berg  to  Hungary.  He  was  born  in  Koepsceny, 
south  of  Pressberg,  the  old  coronation  town  of 
Hungary.  The  Germans  call  Koepsceny  "  Kitsee." 
The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of  German  descent, 
and  they  speak  German  among  themselves  to  this 
day.  Julius  Joachim,  Joseph's  father,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  fairly  good  circumstances,  and  Joseph 
was  the  seventh  of  eight  children.  The  family 
moved  to  Budapest  when  the  boy  was  two  years 


old,  so  that  he  remembers  nothing  of  his  birth- 
place. Joseph's  parents  and  six  of  the  children 
had  no  especial  talent  for  music,  but  his  sister 
Regina  had  a  nice  voice  and  took  singing  lessons. 
It  was  her  singing  that  awakened  in  little  Joseph 
his  great  latent  gifts.  At  the  age  of  five  he  sur- 
prised the  family  by  picking  out  on  his  toy  fiddle 
the  songs  he  had  heard  his  sister  sing.  Upon  the 
advice  of  a  musical  friend,  Father  Joachim  de- 
cided to  have  the  boy  study  the  violin,  and  placed 
him  under  Stanislaus  Serwaczynski,  at  that  time 
the  best  teacher  in  Budapest.  After  his  public 
debut,  at  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  taken  to  Vienna, 
where,  at  the  advice  of  H.  W.  Ernst,  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Friedrich  Boehm,  teacher 
of  Rohde,  Ernst.  Hauser  and  other  famous  violin- 
ists, and  one  of  the  great  violin  pedagogues  of  all 
time.  Boehm  at  once  recognized  that  his  pupil 
was  a  genius.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  him, 
and  worked  so  faithfully  that  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Joseph  was  a  full-fledged  artist. 

Joachim  was  next  taken  to  Leipsic,  and  Men- 
delssohn, on  hearing  him.  was  so  enchanted  that 
he  at  once  offered  to  superintend  the  child's  fur- 
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ther  education.  Mendelssohn  became  a  second 
father  to  the  boy,  and  exerted  upon  his  career  an 
influence  such  as  no  other  wielded  over  Joachim. 
Early  in  1844,  when  Joseph  was  thirteen  years  old, 
Mendelssohn  sent  him  to  London,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Moscheles,  and  his  London  debut 
was  made  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  March  28 
of  the  same  year. 

From  that  time  on  the  talented  boy  played 
in  concert  with  Moscheles,  Mendelssohn, 
Grisi,  Thalberg  and  Servori.  He  was  not 
spoiled  by  his  "  unheard  of  success,"  however, 
and  Mendelssohn  took  him  back  to  Leipsic, 
where  years  of  quiet  study  followed.  Later 
in  life  Joachim  made  those  helpful,  inspiring 
acquaintances  with  Louis  Spohr,  Robert  Schu- 
mann, Franz  Liszt,  Robert  Franz,  and  the  ec- 
centric Pole,  Lipinski,  concertmaster  of  the 
Dresden  Royal  Orchestra.  Jor  three  years, 
beginning  in  1850,  he  was  concertmaster  at 
Weimar,  where  Richard  Wagner's  star  had 
just  arisen.  In  December,  1852,  he  made  his 
Berlin  debut  with  great  success.  The  next 
year  he  became  concertmaster  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra  at  Hanover,  retaining  this  post  for 
twelve  years. 

The  famous  Austrian  musical  critic, 
Edouard  Hanslick,  commenting  on  Joachim's 
first  appearance  in  Vienna,  particularly  in 
complimenting  the  way  the  violinist  rendered 
the  Beethoven  F  Major  romance, — said  Dr. 
Hanslick : 

Joachim  gave  it  a  big  and  reposeful  rendering. 
He  played  the  melody  simply  upon  the  bright  E 


string,  when  no  other  virtuoso  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  drawing  it  down  into  a 
more  aesthetic,  deeper  light  dark  tone.  This  plain, 
unadorned  bigness  seems  to  us  the  most  preemi- 
nent feature  in  Joachim's  playing.  .  .  .  The 
big,  pathetic  style  will  always  move  the  public  to 
wonder  sooner  than  to  love ;  it  bows  the  head,  and 
therefore  cannot  creep  so  quickly  into  the  heart. 
As  in  the  personal  characters  of  men,  so,  too,  in 
artistic  individualities  we  see  certain  tendencies 
regularly  classified,  and  thus  separate,  establishing 
great  distinctions  of  excellencies  and  men.  Hell- 
mesberger's  fine,  bewitching  naturalness  played 
more  directly  into  the  heart  than  a  passage  of  Bee- 
thoven, romantic  Ernst  more  directly  than  un- 
pliant  Joachim.  The  two  styles  have  the  relation 
of  masculine  and  feminine,  or,  to  use  a  musical 
figure,  of  chromatic  and  diatonic  genders  in  tone. 
.  .  .  Joachim's  trill  is  incomparable  in  purity 
and  evenness ;  his  polyphonic  playing  is  at  once  so 
legato  and  so  sharply  distinct,  that  we  often 
thought  we  heard  two  performers. 

HIS  LONG  CAREER  IN  BERLIN. 

In  1869  the  Berlin  Royal  High  School  was 
founded,  and  Joachim,  then  world  famous, 
was  chosen  to  be  its  director.  Since  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  the  Prussian  capital,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  tremendous  musical  development 
of  this  city  during  these  thirty-seven  yeare  is 
due  to  his  influence.  Soon  after  settling  in 
Berlin,  Joachim,  together  with  Wirth,  De 
Ahna  and  Hausmann,  founded  the  quartet 
which  bears  his  name  and  has  become  so 
famous.  He  has  been  Johannes  Brahms' 
greatest  apostle,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  him 
that  the  "  sprode  "  creations  of  the  sturdy  old 
German  oak  found  recognition  during  Brahms' 
lifetime.  It  was  Joachim  who  introduced  the 
Brahms  violin  concerto  to  Berlin,  where  it  at 
once  took  a  firm  hold  of  music  lovers  in  the 
German  metropolis. 

In  1899  the  sixtieth  jubilee  of  the  violinist's 
first  public  appearance  was  celebrated  at  the 
Philharmonic.  An  orchestra  of  two  hundred 
musicians  was  gathered  together,  all  of  the 
violins  being  Joachim  pupils,  who  had  come 
together  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  take  part 
in  the  affair.  As  a  classic  performer,  both  of 
solo  and  chamber  music,  Joachim  has  set  up  a 
standard.  His  playing  of  the  Beethoven  con- 
certo, the  Tartini  "  Devil's  Trill "  and  the 
Bach  chaconne  during  the  6o's  and  70's  is  said 
to  have  been  unequaled.  The  illustrious  vio- 
linist still  plays  in  public,  and  in  his  quartet 
performances  he  still  has  his  good  days.  His 
solo  playing  is,  of  course,  no  longer  what  it 
once  was.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonderment  that 
he  can  play  at  all  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Joachim's  name,  concludes  the  writer  quoted 
from,  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
great  personalities  of  all  time  in  the  annals  of 
violin  playing. 
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CONTRASTING  CHARACTERS  OF  POPES  LEO  XIII.  AND  PIUS  X. 


HpHE  late  Pope,  Leo  XIII. ,  who  was  famed 
■*■  not  alone  as  a  pontiff,  but  as  a  diploma- 
tist, was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  an  entirely 
different  stamp.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
contrasting  points  in  their  characters.  Prince 
Baldassare  Odeschalchi,  of  Rome,  in  discuss- 
ing their  personal  traits  and  the  characteristics 
of  their  pontificates  (in  the  Deutsche  Revue), 
disclaims  writing  a  biography  in  any  sense,  as 
we  are  still  too  close  in  time  to  the  majestic 
figure  of  Leo  XIII.  to  give  a  proper  portrayal 
of  him,  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  his  suc- 
cessor, Pius  X.,  would,  of  course,  be  prema- 
ture. The  salient  historical  facts,  however, 
and  the  bits  of  character  study  brought  out  by 
the  Prince  in  the  article  referred  to,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  arouse  interest. 

Pius  X.  differs  as  markedly  from  his  prede- 
cessor spiritually  as  he  does  physically,  and 
everything  leads'  to  the  presumption  that  his 
activity  will  also  be  markedly  different.  We 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  essential 
changes  will  be  brought  about  in  the  Church 
itself.  The  Pope  cannot  transcend  certain 
limits.  Should  he  do  so,  he  would  cease  to  be 
Pope.  But  he  may,  within  those  limits,  com- 
pletely manifest  his  individuality  and  shape  his 
actions,  as  circumstances  arise,  in  his  own  way. 

Leo  XIII.  was  already  an  old  man  when  he 
became  Pope;  he  was  extremely  slight,  look- 
ing, in  his  closing  years,  more  like  a  spirit; 
but  the  countenance  of  this  apparition  was 
illumined  by  vivid,  glowing  eyes,  bright  with 
intellectual  fire. 

Pius  X.,  on  the  contrary,  looks  not  like  a  spirit 
but  like  a  man  in  sound  health;  his  face  ex- 
presses a  friendliness  which  from  a  distance  recalls 
the  face  of  Pius  IX.,  and  which  has  contributed 
greatly  to  create  the  same  extraordinary  popularity 
which  the  latter  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate.  Leo  XIII.'s  bearing  at  receptions 
was  gracious,  but  dignified  and  solemn;  that  of 
Pius  X.  is  gracious  but  simple  and  patriarchal. 
Leo  X.  had  a  special  predilection  for  Latin  poetry ; 
Pius  X.,  it  is  said,  loves  music.  The  former  at- 
tached great  importance  to  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional pomp  and  outward  dignity  of  the  Roman 
curia ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  more  dis- 
posed toward  the  simple  ways  of  the  Apostles.  He 
does  not,  as  had  been  the  custom  for  Popes,  sit 
down  alone  at  table,  but  always  in  the  company  of 
some  intimate  friend.  He  feels  happy  in  wander- 
ing about  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican  with  his  faith- 
ful friend,  Monsignore  Brassan,  instead  of  being 
followed  by  guards  and  so  on. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had  been 
destroyed  years  before  Pius  IX.'s  death.  That 
pontiff  consequently  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  never  again  left  while  alive. 


He  constantly  protested  against  the  loss  of 
temporal  power ;  his  relations  with  the  Powers 
of  Europe  were  always  strained,  and  with 
some  he  finally  ceased  to  have  any  diplomatic 
relations.  Leo  XIII.  had,  before  becoming 
Pope,  acted  as  nuncio  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  a  special  leaning  towards  diplomacy. 
His  first  efforts  as  Pope  aimed  at  improving 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  va- 
rious States.  To  this  end  he  designed  a  com- 
plete political  scheme,  and  skillfully  initiated 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  all  the  nations. 

Upon  his  accession,  the  Kulturkampf  was  rag- 
ing in  Germany.  Despite  this,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  powerful  German  Emperor,  William  I.. 
urging  him  to  restore  peace  with  the  Church.  He 
addressed  another  to  Prince  Bismarck.  Lengthy 
negotiations  followed,  leading  finally  to  an  agree- 
ment. Subsequently  those  friendly  relations  were 
formed  with  the  German  Empire  which  continue 
to  the  present  day.  This  result  is,  in  the  Prince's 
estimation,  to  be  accounted  Leo  XIII.'s  greatest 
political  success. 

With  France,  too,  he  inaugurated  a  policy 
of  reconciliation,  but  not  with  equal  success; 
the  official  relations  with  that  country  grew, 
on  the  contrary,  gradually  worse,  in  spite  of 
his  efforts.  The  first  years  after  the  formation 
of  the  Republic,  in  1870,  many  believers,  un- 
fortunately, used  to  proclaim  that  in  order  to 
be  a  Catholic  one  must  be  a  Legitimist  or  a 
Bonapartist. 

Leo  XIII..  with  his  keen  insight,  recognized  that 
this  was  a  bar  to  reconciliation.  He  urged  the 
Catholics  to  avow  honest  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
public. But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  endeavors ; 
the  Republicans,  on  the  whole,  continuing  Anti- 
Clericals,  the  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists  remain- 
ing unchanged.  The  Radical  element  grew  steadily 
stronger.  Then  followed  the  suspension  and 
exodus  of  the^  religious  orders,  and  the  struggle 
has  been  continued  in  a  still  more  violent  form 
under  the  present  Pope. 

In  Spain  Lee  XIII.  fought  constantly 
against  the  "  evil  practice  "  of  the  Carlists  of 
seeking  to  monopolize  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  their  favor.  The  Pope's 
course  of  action  induced  Emilio  Castelar,  the 
great  orator  and  former  President  of  the 
ephemeral  Spanish  Republic,  to  pay  him  a 
visit  of  gratitude.  The  visit,  noteworthy  in 
itself,  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  Spanish 
public  opinion.  "  It  gave  evidence  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  not  bound  to  any  special 
form  of  government;  that  it  can  harmonize 
with  all  forms — a  truth  which  political  par- 
ties have  always  tried  to  obscure." 

And  as  to  Italy?    It  must  be  confessed  that 
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during  Leo  XIII.'s  long  pontificate  no  marked 
change  took  place  in  the  relations  between  her 
and  the  Holy  See.  Yet  we  must  not  think 
that  he  was  an  enemy  of  Italy.  As  regards 
the  recovery  of  temporal  power,  there  was  a 
profound  difference  between  him  and  his  pred- 
ecessor. Upon  its  forfeiture,  in  i848-*49, 
Pius  IX.  appealed  to  foreign  Powers  and  was 
reinstated  by  their  arms;  the  Prince  feels 
firmly  convinced  that  Leo  XIII.  would  never 
have  resorted  to  war  in  order  to  regain  the 
temporal  power.  His  intervention  in  Abys- 
sinia for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  Italian 
prisoners  is  evidence  of  his  great  friendship  for 
Italy.  Nor,  had  he  been  an  enemy  of  the 
country,  would  there  have  been  such  genuine 
manifestations  of  sorrow  at  his  death  on  the 
part  of  all  classes  and  in  all  portions  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  great  obstacle,  in  the  Prince's  opinion, 
to  a  reconciliation  between  church  and  state 
in  Italy  is  the  abstention  of  the  Catholics  from 
the  polls;  Pius  IX.  commanded  this,  and  it 
was  maintained  during  the  incumbency  of  Leo 
XIII.  The  solution  of  the  problem  fell  to  his 
successor,  and  Pius  X.,  the  writer  thinks,  has 
solved  it  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  has  not 
annulled  the  interdiction  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
but  he  has  given  the  bishops  leave  to  permit 
participation  in  elections  in  their  dioceses,  upon 
occasions  which  they  deem  opportune. 

Leo  XIII.  conformed  in  his  receptions 
strictly  to  the  old  ceremonials;  besides,  he  re- 


ceived, as  a  rule,  neither  Senators  nor  Depu- 
ties, nor  any  official  of  the  Quirinal.  Upon  this 
point  Pius  X.  immediately  introduced  a  radical 
change.  Deputies,  Senators,  court-ladies,  and 
high  Italian  officials  are  accorded  free  access. 

More  remarkable  even  than  his  political 
and  diplomatic  achievements  were  the  encycli- 
cals of  Leo  XIII. 

For  politics  and  diplomacy  are  limited  to  certain 
periods;  the  encyclicals  deal  with  lofty  concerns, 
cover  broader  fields;  their  effect  is  consequently 
more  permanent.  The  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII., 
outside  of  their  perfection  of  form,  are  the  pivots, 
as  it  were,  upon  which  the  spiritual  life  turns. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  those  treating  of  his- 
tory. Those  dealing  with  social  problems  showed 
the  proper  road  which  Christians  should  follow 
amid  the  complicated  questions  agitating  our  time. 
Among  the  encyclicals  devoted  to  social  problems, 
the  Rerum  novarum  is  of  the  greatest  significance. 
These  encyclicals,  with  their  exactness  of  thought 
and  clearness  of  exposition,  seem  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  consider  that  the  Pope's  learn- 
ing, though  comprehensive,  was  somewhat  anti- 
quated, and  that  one  must,  as  Lassale  says,  be 
equipped  with  the  whole  arsenal  of  modern  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  deal  with  social  problems. 

The  Prince  concludes  his  remarks  by  saying 
that  if  the  Italians  were  to  elect  a  Pope  ex- 
clusively to  their  liking,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive of  choosing  another  than  Pius  X. 
"  Without  seeking  to  solve  problems,  which 
are  perhaps  insoluble,  he  has  practically  light- 
ened the  burdens  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
struggle  between  church  and  state.  And  for 
that  they  are  grateful  to  him." 


WHY  NOT  AN  ITALIAN-AMERICAN    INTELLECTUAL 

ALLIANCE? 


f\  NE  of  the  latest  tributes  paid  to  our  grow- 
^^  ing  intellectual  importance  in  the  world 
forms  the  theme  of  an  article  in  a  recent  issue 
cf  the  Italia  Moderna.  The  writer,  Mme. 
Fanny  Zampini  Salazar,  considers  at  length 
the  intellectual  alliances  so  recently  brought 
about  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
and,  later,  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many in  the  matter  of  university  exchange. 
She  comments  approvingly  on  the  interchange 
of  professors,  on  the  success  of  Professor  Wen- 
dell in  Paris,  and  on  such  lecturers  as  Brune- 
tiere,  Eduard  Rod  and  Gaston  Deschamps  in 
America.  She  notes  the  great  interest  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  France  which  has 
followed  the  growth  of  the  Alliance  Francaise, 
and  the  steady  effort  of  Germany  to  retain 
some  intellectual  hold  on  her  transplanted  chil-. 
dren.    She  calls  upon  Italy  not  to  lag  behind^ 


in  the  new  movement,  and  to  fall  in  heartily 
with  the  ideas  of  Professor  Joseph  Spencer 
Kennard,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is 
devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  making  Italian 
thought  and  literature  familiar  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Professor  Kennard  has  been  agitating  this 
matter  for  some  time,  and  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  encouragement  from  King  Victor 
Emanuel  III.,  who,  in  his  character  of  enlight- 
ened modern  sovereign,  is  taking  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  relations  of  his  country  with 
others  in  intellectual  ways.  The  Italian  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  far  outnumbers  the 
French,  and  Italians  and  Americans  have 
much  which  they  might  learn  from  each  other 
if  Americans  were  not  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
significance  of  Italian  thought.  Professor 
Kennard  has  drawn  up  a  programme  of  ac« 
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tivity  for  the  movement,  which  merits  atten- 
tion. Briefly  stated,  it  consists  of  five  main 
aims: 

(i)  Popular  lectures  both  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States  which  will  treat  in  an  interesting, 
popular  and  enlightening  way  the  life,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  two  countries.  (2)  The  in- 
stitution of  chairs  of  Italian  literature  in  American 
universities  and  of  courses  for  Americans  in  Ital- 
ian universities.  Under  this  heading  could  be  ar- 
ranged an  exchange  of  eminent  professors,  similar 
to  the  German  system.  (3)  The  forming  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  clubs  tpr  promoting 
in  every  way  possible  the  study  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Italian  libraries,  free  lecture  courses,  free 
instruction,  diplomas  given  to  publ'c  school  pupils 
for  excellence  in  Italian,  and  social  gatherings 
where  Italian  is  to  be  spoken  are  among  the 
methods  to  be  used  in  these  clubs.  (4)  Ex- 
change of  students  from  the  Universities  of 
America  to  Italian  institutions  of  learning,  with  a 
system  whereby  work  done  in  the  foreign  country 
counts  toward  a  degree  in  the  home  university. 


(5)  The  publication  of  an  Italo-American  Re- 
view, written  in  English,  which  shall  have  for  pur- 
pose to  keep  Americans  in  touch  with  the  latest 
phases  of  American  thought. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Italia  Moderna 
is  herself  the  editor  of  the  Italian  Review,  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  and  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  projected  movement.  She  urges  that 
the  Italian  Government  take  it  up,  arguing  that 
diplomacy  should  concern  itself  with  other 
matters  than  politics,  and  that  no  better  use 
can  be  made  of  the  costly  machinery  of  diplo- 
macy in  times  of  peace  than  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  such  a  beneficent  plan. 
She  speaks  of  the  warm  feeling  that  has  arisen 
between  the  two  countries  over  the  purely  acci- 
dental contact  in  the  care  of  the  emigrants,  and 
predicts  from  that  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing that  would  grow  up  from  a  more  intimate 
mutual  knowledge. 


SOME  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL   POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 
SIMPLON    TUNNEL. 


JN  the  Rivista  Marittima,  the  Italian  naval 
review,  is  an  elaborate  article  by  Prof. 
Gustave  Coen,  an  Italian  writer,  on  the  future 
commerce  of  Europe  and  its  relations  to  the 
new  Simplon  Tunnel  through  the  Alps.  Pro- 
fessor Coen  begins  by  saying  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  foreign  trade  of  Europe  has 
been  largely  directed  to  Asia,  which  ancient 
tendency  was  immensely  stimulated  by  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Coincident  with 
the  opening  of  the  new  tunnel  through  the 
Alps  comes  the  enormous  increase  of  commer- 
cial activity  in  Asia  itself,  which  seems  to  be 
awakening  from  its  century-long  sleep  and  stir- 
ring to  action. 

The  "  Yellow  Peril "  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  commercial  invasion  of  Europe's 
markets  by  the  amazingly  cheap  products  of  low- 
priced  Oriental  workmen.  In  the  long  course  of 
time,  however,  the  problem  will  finally  be  solved 
by  one  application  of  the  division-of-labor  prin- 
ciples, European  workmen  producing  machine- 
made  goods  and  Orientals  hand-made  products. 
This  will  mean  a  tremendous  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween the  two  civilizations,  and  so  great  a  simplifi- 
cation of  the  route  between  the  West  and  the  East 
as  the  annihilation  of  the  Alps  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  element  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  question  of  trade  with  Asia  is 
the  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States  and  Australia.  After  a  lengthy  account 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
Professor  Coen  declares  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  when 
that  country  will  fling  itself  upon  the  Asiatic 
market  with  all  the  exuberant  energy  its  people 
have  shown  already  in  their  commercial  career. 
What  with  Japan  and  the  United  States  com- 
peting for  the  trade  of  Asia,  Europe,  ham- 
pered by  traditions  and  a  population  inflexible 
from  hard-set  commercial  habits,  will  stand 
little  chance  of  being  the  chief  merchant  in 
that  great  new  mart,  in  spite  of  improved 
means  of  communication, — what  then?  The 
Italian  author  quotes  as  his  final  motto  the 
title  of  a  French  book,  by  Elysee  Reclus, 
"  Let  us  leave  Asia  and  take  Africa,"  and  turns 
his  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  brilliant 
future  that  lies  before  the  Dark  Continent. 
This,  he  contends,  is  the  ideal  field  for  Euro- 
pean exploitation. 

It  is  too  inconveniently  situated  to  fall  a  prev  to 
the  grasping  Yankees.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
close  to  Europe.  There  is  no  thickly-settled  na- 
tive population  of  a  comparatively  high  grade  of 
civilization  which  forms  an  industrial  rival  of 
European  labor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sparse  na- 
tive population  of  savages  who  could  not  stand  at 
all  before  the  onslaught  of  trained  and  civilized 
Europe.  Much  of  the  popular  prejudice  against 
Africa  as  a  country  of  arid  deserts  and  unendur- 
able climate  is  unfounded.  The  desert  is  as  re- 
claimable  bv  modern  scientific  methods  as  the 
plains  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  There  are  al- 
ready various  nuclei  of  European  culture  and  com- 
merce in  Africa :  the  prosperous  Cape  Colony  en- 
larged by  territory  acquired  during  the  Boer  war: 
the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Mozambique  which 
the  author  claims  are  too  Tittle  known  to  Euro- 
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pean  writers,  as  they  have  a  great  future  before 
them.  The  Portuguese  have  already  established 
prosperous  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  and  the 
country  is  rich  in  valuable  ores  of  all  kinds.  The 
State  of  Congo,  although  such  a  scandal  to  hu- 
mane civilization,  has  been  a  source  of  untold 
wealth  to  its  royal  owner,  and  as  for  the  countries 
of  the  North,  they  have  in  no  wise  changed  physi- 
cally and  still  retain  the  same  possibilities  as  when 
Carthage  threatened  Rome  and  when  Egypt  was 
the  most  civilized  land  on  the  globe. 

Professor  Coen  points  out  that  all  that  is 
needed  to  anticipate  the  brilliant  African  fu- 
ture is  the  establishment  of  railroads.  This, 
moreover,  is  almost  accomplished.  The  long- 
expected  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  review,  Engineering, 
about  completed.  This  will  be  an  event  of  the 
utmost  significance,  and  in  the  beneficial  results 


of  which  the  Simplon  Tunnel  will  certainly  aid. 
More  than  this,  the  great  line  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Lake  Victoria  thrusts  the  path  of 
progress  through  a  wilderness  hitherto  un- 
touched, and  the  Congo  Free  State  and  Ger- 
many each  propose  a  line  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  lakes. 

Of  course  the  renaissance  of  trade  with  Africa, 
the  fixing  upon  the  Dark  Continent  by  Europe  as 
the  natural  outlet  for  its  superfluous  population 
and  commercial  products  would  mean  the  enor- 
mous growth  in  importance  of  all  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  continents.  Spain, 
France  and  Italy  would  all  profit  by  this,  but  the 
Simplon  tunnel  would  undoubtedly  divert  great 
quantities  of  trade  through  Italy,  especially  as  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
first  to  feel  in  a  marked  way  the  effect  of  Euro- 
pean interest. 


A  MODEL  ITALIAN  COLONY   IN    ARKANSAS. 


Tp  HE  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome) ,  in  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  South  of  the 
United  States,  written  by  the  Italian  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington,  Signor  Edmondo  Mayor 
des  Planches,  and  the  Rassegna  Nazionale 
(Florence)  both  devote  considerable  space  to 
the  inspiriting  story  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful Italian  colonies  known.  There  is  still 
enough  pioneer  blood  in  Americans  to  be 
stirred  by  the  account  of  the  courage,  perse- 
verance, honesty,  and  skill  of  the  little  group  of 
Italians  who  founded  Tontitown,  in  Arkan- 
sas. Their  qualities  are  the  more  admirable, 
as  they  persisted  after  a  most  disheartening 
experience  which  preceded  the  removal  to 
Tontitown. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  Austin  Corbin,  a 
New  York  capitalist,  conceived  the  idea  of  set- 
tling Italian  colonies  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  began  on  a  great  scale,  securing  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Sunnyside,  and  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  mayor  of  Rome  to  settle 
one  hundred  Italian  families  each  year.  This 
experiment  was  a  complete  and  disastrous  fail- 
ure, many  causes  contributing.  Corbin  died, 
and  his  heirs  withdrew  from  the  enterprise; 
the  country  was  reeking  with  malaria,  and  the 
leaderless,  discouraged  Italians  died  from  fever 
like  flies.  Then  at  this  crisis  arose  a  born 
leader  of  men,  the  parish  priest,  Father  Ban- 
dini,  who,  refusing  flattering  offers  for  a  more 
comfortable  life,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  task  of  rescuing  the  forlorn  remnant 
of  the  Sunnyside  colony.  He  cast  about  him 
for  a  healthy  location,  and  found  it  about  five 
miles  from  Springdale,  where  the  inhabitants 
boast  of  the  tonic  quality  of  the  air,  of  the 


height  above  the  sea,  and,  above  all,  that  there 
are  "  no  mosquitoes  and  no  negroes."  Father 
Bandini  managed  to  borrow  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  with  this  as  total  equipment  he  took 
to  the  spot  the  survivors  of  Sunnyside.  Weak 
with  fever  and  insufficient  nourishment,  and 
almost  penniless,  they  seemed  anything  but  de- 
sirable neighbors  to  the  natives,  who  proceeded 
to  add  to  the  necessary  evils  of  their  existence 
the  uncalled-for  one  of  race  hostility. 


SIGNOR  EDMONDO   MAYOR  DES   PLANCHES. 
(Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
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The  colony,  however,  prospered  and  began 
to  have  a  life  of  its  own,  which  was  hotly  re- 
sented by  the  Protestant  onlookers.  Father 
Bandini  was  then,  as  now,  the  center  and 
moving  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  spring, 
after  the  crops  were  in,  the  able-bodied  men 
went  off  to  work  on  railroads  or  in  mines, 
while  the  weaker  ones  cared  for  the  fields,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  dauntless  little  parish 
priest,  erected  the  rude  shelters,  which  even 
now  are  superseded  by  modern,  prosperous 
dwellings.  The  colony  was  begun  in  1897, 
and  already  the  original  homes  are  used  for 
barns  and  are  pointed  to  proudly  as  a  relic  of 
pioneer  hardships  bravely  undergone. 

In  the  late  summer  the  heads  of  families  re- 
turned from  work,  bringing  with  them  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  money,  and  setting  to  work  at 
once  harvesting  the  abundant  crops.  With  the 
first  surplus  a  little  school  was  erected  where 
Father  Bandini  taught,  and  next  a  rude  little 
church  arose.  The  hostility  of  the  surrounding 
country  grew,  and  petty  annoyances  increased 
until  one  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the 
little  settlement,  particularly  the  school.  The  in- 
domitable priest  saved  his  colony,  putting  out  the 
fire  in  the  school  building  with  his  own  hands,  and 
issued  at  once  a  circular  notice,  printed  in  English, 
requesting  all  the  neighbors  of  Tontitown  to  as- 
semble at  the  church,  as  he  wished  to  address  them. 
The  edifice  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  a 
curious,  mocking  mob.  But  Father  Bandini  rose 
and  made  so  valiant  and  honest  an  appeal  to  the 
American  sense  of  fair  play,  pointed  out  with  so 
righteous  an  indignation  the  injustice  of  attack- 
ing a  group  of  peace-loving,  law-abiding  folk  who 
only  wished  a  chance  to  become  good  American 
citizens,  and  asked  so  eloquently  for  cooperation 
in  their  hard  task,  that  he  fairly  swept  opposition 
before  him.  From  that  time  on  the  relations  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Italians  have  been  in- 
creasingly friendly,  and  to-day  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  colony  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
farmers  in  the  county.    A  cyclone  swept  across  the 


little  group  of  houses  doing  great  damage  to  prop- 
erty and  killing  one  of  the  favorite  young  men  of 
the  colony,  but  the  Italians,  restored  to  complete 
health  by  the  climate  and  to  hope  by  the  taste  of 
success,  set  to  work  undaunted  to  reconstruct  on 
a  better  plan. 

To-day  Tontitown  is  a  model  village.  Fruit 
is  extensively  grown,  and  vineyards  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  directions.  The  village  itself  has 
stores  and  halls,  a  post-office,  and  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  complete  modern  settlement. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  handsomest  country 
churches  in  the  State  and  has  nineteen  memo- 
rial windows.  Every  penny  of  debt  on  the 
land  and  equipment  is  paid,  and  the  church  is 
almost  entirely  debt-free.  Every  family  owns 
its  own  house  and  land,  and  several  cows  and 
horses.  Not  a  single  member  of  the  colony 
has  failed  to  pay  his  debts,  or  has  failed  in  his 
farming,  and  not  one  has  been  brought  into 
the  courts  for  law-breaking. 

Father  Bandini,  indefatigable,  has  organ- 
ized and  trained  a  band  of  Tontitown  musi- 
cians, and  this  is  in  great  demand  by  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  various  festivities.  Ama- 
teur theatricals  are  encouraged  by  him,  and 
the  money  made  in  this  way  goes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  colony.  The  houses  of  the 
colony  are  better  than  those  of  their  American 
neighbors,  their  land  is  worth  more,  and  their 
credit  is  better. 

Altogether  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
pleasant  picture  than  this  instance  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  American  agriculture  for  our  Italian  im- 
migrants. No  detail  is  more  significant  of  the 
value  to  Americanism  of  this  prosperous  colony  of 
Italo-Americans  than  the  fact  that  the  Fourth 
of  July — the  national  holiday  par  excellence — was 
first  celebrated  in  northwestern  Arkansas  in  a 
worthy  manner  by  these  enthusiastic  adopted  sons 
of  Columbia. 


CHINESE  LABOR  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF   MODERN  INDUSTRY. 


ATTENTION  has  lately  been  directed  to 
**»  China  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  class 
of  labor  needed  in  carrying  out  great  engi- 
neering undertakings  like  the  South  African 
mines  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  subject 
of  Chinese  skilled  labor  is  also  not  lacking  in 
interest  at  the  present  time.  Under  this  head, 
the  article  contributed  to  the  Engineering 
Magazine  for  August  by  Mr.  Barrett  Smith, 
an  engineer  who  has  had  much  experience  in 
China,  is  of  special  value.  Among  the  im- 
pressions gained  by  the  foreign  observer  after  a 
brief  experience  with  the  labor  problem  in 
China,  Mr.  Smith  notes,  first,  the  differentia- 
tion between  individuals.     Contrary  to  the 


popular  impression  among  Occidentals,  it  is 
found  that  the  Chinese  display  quite  as  much 
individuality  as  Western  people.  Secondly, 
the  observer  notes  (usually  under  some  special 
stress)  evidence  of  surprising  cleverness, — not 
only  at  imitation,  but  at  creation.  Finally,  the 
observer  usually  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  beings,  whom  he  had  thought  of  before 
almost  as  creatures  apart,  are,  after  all,  "  sur- 
prisingly human." 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Smith's  article  the  fact 
is  brought  out  that  the  standard  of  wages  for 
men  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
day,  United  States  currency,  for  skilled  labor, 
and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  unskilled. 
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The  question  of  hours  is  a  more  variable 
quantity.  When  working  for  himself  or  for  a 
native  employer,  the  Chinaman  utilizes  every 
minute  of  daylight,  but  maintains  a  deliberate 
working  pace.  When  working  for  a  foreign 
employer,  the  standard  working-day  is  gen- 
erally ten  hours.  In  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  there  is  great  diversity  of 
practice.  In  Shanghai  the  observance  of  Sun: 
day  has  become  the  rule,  but  in  more  isolated 
regions,  where  foreign  influence  is  not  strongly 
felt,  only  the  Chinese  holidays  are  observed, 
culminating  in  a  solid  three- weeks'  shut-down 
at  the  Chinese  New  Year  season. 


To  illustrate  the  Chinese  ability  to  labor 
constantly  with  scant  rest,  Mr.  Smith  men- 
tions one  instance  of  an  engine  smash-up,  cen- 
tering about  a  broken  connecting-rod.  He 
states  that  it  required  forty-eight  hours'  work 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  engine-room  staff  to 
clean  up  the  situation,  and  the  average  respite 
for  sleep  and  refreshment  during  that  time 
was  less  than  three  hours.  The  boss  black- 
smith, upon  whom  the  bulk  of  the  work  de- 
volved, was  constantly  on  foot  during  the 
whole  period.  In  the  whole  force  only  two 
or  three  expressions  of  complaint  were  heard 
throughout  this  irksome  experience. 


THE  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE. 


T  T  has  not  been  customary  for  writers  on 
A  American  higher  education  to  take  the 
Greek-letter  societies  in  our  universities  and 
colleges  very  seriously,  but,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  these 
institutions  in  the  past,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  importance  of  the  fraternity  in  university 
and  college  life  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Mr. 
Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  writing  in  the  August 
Outlook  (New  York),  shows  that  there  are 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  fraternity  chapters 
in  American  colleges  and  universities,  that  the 
chapter-houses  owned  and  occupied  by  these 
societies  number  about  three  hundred,  and  that 
they  have  increased  over  fiftyfold  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
fraternities  own  fine  chapter-houses  and  main- 
tain close  relations  between  their  graduates 
and  undergraduates  has  materially  affected  the 
policy  of  several  of  our  leading  colleges  in  the 
matter  of  private  dormitories  for  the  students. 
A  typical  case  cited  by  Mr.  Birdseye  is  that  of 
Amherst,  which  within  thirty-five  years  has 
increased  its  student  body  80  per  cent,  but 
reduced  its  dormitory  space  40  per  cent.  In 
1870,  135  (53  per  cent,  of  its  255  students 
roomed  in  the  dormitories,  and  the  remainder 
in  town  boarding-houses.  In  1905,  of  its  455 
students,  109  (24  per  cent.)  lodged  in  the 
dormitories,  and  205  (43  per  cent.)  in  the 
twelve  fraternity  buildings.  In  order  to  house 
these  205  students,  Amherst  would  have  been 
required  to  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of  en- 
dowment to  what  is  now  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  college. 

Marked  differences  in  respect  to  the  hold  of 
the  fraternities  on  the  student  body  in  the  va- 
rious colleges  and  universities  are  disclosed  in 
Mr.  Birdseye's  article.     For  example.  Prince- 


ton has  no  Greek-letter  fraternities  whatever, 
Harvard  almost  none,  while  at  Yale  fraternity 
conditions  materially  differ  from  those  in  other 
colleges.  In  some  colleges,  85  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  members  of  fraternities.  The 
University  of  Michigan  leads,  with  chapters 
of  seventeen  general,  seven  women's,  and  thir- 
teen professional  fraternities — thirty-seven  in 
all.  Each  chapter  has  from  ten  to  forty  under- 
graduate members.  In  the  old-fashioned  small 
college  each  student  came  into  personal  touch 
with  each  member  of  the  faculty.  There  was 
an  intense  individualism,  which,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  disappeared  under  modern  conditions, 
but  as  this  individualism  has  disappeared  there 
have  grown  up  the  small  fraternity  units  of 
from  ten  to  forty  members  each,  which  daily 
influence  the  students  throughout  their  course. 
As  Mr.  Birdseye  points  out,  this  influence — 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  is  dominant 
in  many  American  colleges.  "If  our  huge 
faculties  cannot,  like  their  smaller  prototypes, 
closely  touch  the  lives  of  their  individual  pupils, 
may  not  this  be  done  through  thoughtful 
alumni  acting  on  the  undergraduate  members 
of  their  own  fraternity,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  those  who  will  pursue 
their  college  course  earnestly  and  for  its  own 
sake?" 

Mr.  Birdseye  frankly  admits  that  neither 
college  nor  fraternity  conditions  are  at  present 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Unless  promptly 
checked,  the  evils,  as  he  shows,  will  grow  far 
worse  and  more  difficult  to  root  out.  The  re- 
form, in  his  opinion,  must  come  from  the  fra- 
ternity alumni.  In  most  colleges  the  frater- 
nities are  so  strong  that  if  the  atmosphere  of 
the  fraternity  houses,  which  for  four  years  arc 
the  undergraduates'  homes,  can  be  changed  for 
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the  better,  the  whole  undergraduate  situation 
will  be  changed. 

EFFECTIVE  CO-OPERATION. 

Mr.  Birdseye  has  a  definite  programme,  to 
which  he  calls  upon  the  college  fraternities  to 
devote  their  great  wealth  and  influence: 

First,  to  a  careful  study  of  present  undergrad- 
uate conditions,  and  to  improving  those  conditions 
in  all  their  own  chapters. 

Second,  to  inciting  their  own  active  members  to 
do  their  best  possible  work  and  get  the  best  pos- 
sible training  during  their  college  course. 

Third,  to  realize  that  in  many  ways  they  are 
their  undergraduates'  only  hope  for  true  individ- 
ualism. 

Fourth,  to  co-operate  in  a  large  way  with  one 
another  in  the  study  and  elimination  of  the  too 
prevalent  waste  of  lives  during  the  college  course. 

Fifth,  to  reach  backward  into  the  preparatory 
schools  and  clean  up  moral  conditions  there. 

Let  the  fraternities,  and  as  well  the  colleges,  be 
judged,  not  by  wealth  or  age  or  numbers,  but  by 
the  results  wnich  they  work  out  in  the  lives  of 
their  individual  members;  by  the  real  value  of 
their  output,  and  not  by  the  size  of  their  capital  or 
plant.  These  theories  have  been  tried  in  a  small 
way,  and  have  been  successful,  but  these  condi- 
tions can  be  brought  about  only  from  within  the 
fraternities  themselves,  and  not  by  any  pressure 
from  without.  The  fraternities  must  themselves 
study  thoroughly,  conscientiously,  and  systemati- 
cally the  great  problems  of  student  life  which  have 
recently  grown  up,  and  which  the  faculty  system 
has  been  powerless  to  solve.  In  such  a  work  they 
will  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their  own 
alumni,  within  and  without  the  faculties,  and  of 
many  alumni  who  never  belonged  to  a  fraternity. 
/The  chief  danger  is  that  we  shall  undertake  a 
'  really  great  work  in  the  narrow-minded  and 
bigoted  "  secret  society "  spirit  that  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  fraternity  matters ;  that  we  shall  treat 
it  as  a  fraternity  and  not  "as  an  educational  prob- 
-  lem.    It  is  no  longer  a  fraternity  question,  but  one 


of  educational  and  vital  importance  to  thousands 
of  undergraduates,  whether  they  belong  to  a  fra- 
ternity or  not. 

In  concluding  an  editorial  which  strongly 
indorses  Mr.  Birdseye's  article,  the  editors  of 
the  Outlook  suggest  an  interesting  historical 
parallelism  between  the  ancient  "  Halls,"  out 
jof  which  grew  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  modern  American  frater- 
nity-house. The  Halls  were  originally  small 
groups  of  students  living  together  with  a  few 
teachers,  who  directed  their  studies  and,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  studied  with  them.  In  line 
with  this  parallelism,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
members  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
one  of  the  foremost  Greek-letter  fraternities  in 
the  United  States,  that  a  large  fund  be  raised, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  resident  or  foreign 
graduate  students,  to  be  selected  from  the  en- 
tire fraternity,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating 
scholarly  interest  and  ambition.  The  Outlook 
goes  still  further  in  suggesting  that  there  be 
placed  in  chapter-houses,  by  the  action  and 
support  of  the  graduates,  young  and  promising 
graduate  students,  who,  living  with  the  men 
and  acting  as  tutors,  somewhat  in  the  English 
sense,  should  direct  the  work  of  the  under- 
graduates ;  "  teach  them  how  to  study,  an  art 
in  which  American  students  are  lacking;  stim- 
ulate their  intellectual  life;  and  in  a  familiar, 
informal  way  co-operate  with  the  college  in  its 
highest  work."  As  the  Outlook  well  says,  the 
means  for  trying  this  experiment  in  many  fra- 
ternities are  ample,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  more  definite  and  higher 
direction  of  this  great  force  in  the  American 
college  community. 


INDIA  AND  THE  OPIUM  TRADE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


'"PO  all  students  of  Eastern  politics  the 
-■*  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  suggests  more 
than  one  question  in  regard  to  the  prospective 
development  of  international  trade  relations. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  questions 
is  the  subject  of  an  article  contributed  to  the 
September  Appletons  by  Mr.  Chester  Hol- 
combe,  author  of  "  The  Real  Chinese  Ques- 
tion." In  this  paper  Mr.  Holcombe  reviews 
the  course  of  British  diplomacy  within  recent 
years  as  related  to  the  growing  dominance  of 
Russia  and  the  threat  of  an  encroachment  on 
British  interests  in  India.  He  recalls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  the  partition  of 
China  was  discussed  between  the  powers,  no- 
tice w&S  served  that  the  British  would  claim 


the  great  valley  of  the  Yangtse  River,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  as 
their  share.  Mr.  Holcombe  maintains  that 
a  double  motive  controlled  the  selection  of  the 
portion  to  be  claimed  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
event  of  the  dismemberment  of  China.  The 
first  motive  was  commercial,  the  other  polit- 
ical. Such  a  claim  would  secure  to  British 
trade  and  exploiture  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  empire,  and,  fur- 
thermore, would  interpose  British  arms  and  a 
great  British  colony  against  the  further  prog- 
ress southward  of  Russian  domination  in  east- 
ern Asia.  This  advantage,  Mr.  Holcombe 
holds,  is  now  given  in  even  better  measure  by 
the  British  alliance  with  Japan,  since  Japan, 
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through  the  practical  seizure  of  Korea  and  the 
possession  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liao-Tung 
Peninsula,  to  which  is  added  the  control  of 
the  railway  lines  and  mines  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  Manchuria,  does  for  its 
ally,  without  cost  or  care  to  Great  Britain, 
what  that  great  power  had  proposed  to  do  for 
itself  many  hundred  miles  farther  south  in  the 
event  of  the  distribution  of  China. 

Ever  since  Great  Britain  refused  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
and  assumed  direct  control  of  that  empire, 
about  seventy  years  ago,  it  has  been  her  ruling 
purpose,  not  only  to  maintain  a  secure  hold 
upon  the  country,  but  also  to  develop  Indian 
commerce  to  its  utmost  limit.  In  this  direc- 
tion, one  of  England's  most  persistent  efforts 
is  that  of  forcing  open  the  Chinese  market 
for  opium  produced  by  Indian  farmers  under 
government  control  and  a  government  monop- 
oly. England's  success  in  this  endeavor  has 
been  remarkable.  In  1880  the  total  import  of 
the  drug  into  China  was  less  than  300,000 
pounds.  From  1838  until  1900  the  total 
amount  imported  was  284,582  tons,  or  an  aver- 
age of  rather  more  than  1,120  pounds  each 
hour  of  every  day  and  every  night  in  that  time. 
This  does  not  include  the  immense  quantities 
smuggled  into  China  during  the  period  named. 
From  this  traffic  the  British  Government  re- 
ceived, within  the  years  named,  a  revenue  of 
about  $1,329,135,630.  The  profits  derived 
from  the  business,  which  is  almost  exclusively 


in  the  hands  of  British  subjects,  would  be 
represented  by  an  even  larger  sum.  Besides, 
Great  Britain  has  waged  war  in  this  effort 
to  force  opium  upon  China,  and  the  cost  to 
the  latter  country  would  include  enormous 
sums  in  the  form  of  forced  indemnities  and 
costly,  endeavors  to  protect  the  Chinese  people 
in  such  wars. 

ALLIANCE     WITH     JAPAN    CONSERVES    THE 
OPIUM  TRADE. 

Mr.  Holcombe  is  unsparing  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  British  Government,  which  he 
declares  has  been  the  most  dangerous  foe  of 
the  entire  Chinese  race  which  it  has  ever  been 
their  ill  fortune  to  meet. 

She  has  been  the  constant  and  successful  enemy 
to  the  development  of  the  enormous  natural  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  and  to  the  honest  commerce 
with  China  of  every  nation.  The  merest  glance  at 
the  facts  will  show  this  statement  to  be  well  within 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  moderation.  Take  the 
year  1871  as  an  example.  Three-fifths  of  the  total 
British  imports  into  China  consisted  of  opium. 
In  that  year  nearly  $64000,000  worth  of  the  drug 
was  imported,  while  the  total  exports  of  all  Chi- 
nese commodities  to  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
under  $105,000,000.  The  bill  of  John  Bull  against 
China  that  year  for  opium  furnished,  smuggled 
opium  not  being  included,  was  nearly  three  times 
the  amount  due  to  China  for  all  merchandise  sold 
to  all  foreign  nations,  Great  Britain  only  excepted. 
Thus,  from  year  to  year  Great  Britain  has  balanced 
with  opium  the  accounts  of  the  world  with  China. 
When  a  foreigner  of  any  other  nationality  pays  a 
debt  due  the  Chinese,  the  money  goes,  not  to  the 
Celestials,  but  to  Bombay,  Calcutta,  or  London. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  opium  consti- 
tutes by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  British 
commerce  with  China,  which  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

Thus,  it  is  shown  that  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  item  of  British  commerce  with 
China  depends  upon  the  continued  possession 
of  India.  India  furnishes  the  crop,  and  China 
the  market.  The  British  Government  has  long 
had  reason  to  suspect  and  fear  the  ultimate 
designs  of  Russia  upon  India,  but,  even  aside 
from  this  peril,  any  Russian  progress  through 
Manchuria,  to  be  inevitably  followed  farther 
southward  in  China,  would  at  once  cripple 
British  trade  in  China  and  eventually  open 
the  way  to  another  attack  upon  India  at  a 
point  on  its  northern  frontier.  Thus,  a  coali- 
tion with  Japan  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  safe- 
guard against  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  Eng- 
land's Indian  possessions  and  British  commerce 
in  southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

Mr.  Holcombe  clinches  his  argument  by  an 
analysis  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
treaty.  He  describes  the  alliance  as  a  notice 
served  upon  the  three  great  powers  of  Europe 
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not  parties  to  it  to  accept  what  they  have  al- 
ready secured  and  be  content.  As  between 
Japan  and  England,  Mr.  Holcombe  declares 
that  the  alliance  is  "  inequitable,  vicious,  and 
underhand."  Japan  entered  the  conflict  with 
Russia  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  brig- 
andage and  marauding  propensities  of  the  four 
great  powers  of  Europe,  of  which  Russia  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  dangerous  type,  and  she 
emerges  from  the  war  "  victorious,  indeed,  but 
transformed  into  an  ally  and  supporter  of  that 
one  of  the  European  quartet  which  has 
wrought  the  worst  havoc  of  all  in  Asia."  Be- 
ginning as  a  champion  of  her  own  and  neigh- 
bor's inalienable  rights,  she  ends  as  the  cat's- 
paw  of  Great  Britain.     She  gives  much  and 


gains  nothing  excepting  what  is  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  Great  Britain. 

Curiously  enough,  Japan,  while  really  sup- 
porting Great  Britain's  opium  traffic  with 
China,  has  herself  always  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  opium  into  Chinese  territory. 
Opium  is  contraband  in  every  port  and  part 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Japanese  officials  are 
now  engaged  in  eradicating  the  opium  vice 
from  Formosa,  where  it  had  a  strong  hold 
when  the  Japanese  secured  possession  of  the 
island.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Holcombe  points  out, 
Japan  has  bound  herself  to  aid,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  protection  of  British  poppy  fields  in  In- 
dia, and,  constructively,  in  marketing  the  har- 
vest in  China. 


PROTECTION  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS  THROUGH  INTESTINAL 

VACCINATION. 


AN  interesting  series  of  experiments  upon 
immunity  from  tuberculosis,  secured 
through  introduction  of  tubercular  bacilli  into 
the  intestines,  is  described  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Comptes  Rendus  by  MM.  Calmette  and 
Guerin.  The  authors  refer  to  the  elaborate 
work  of  von  Behring,  by  which  it  has  been 
shown,  as  the  result  of  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
perimentation, that,  in  the  case  of  calves,  injec- 
tion of  human  tubercular  bacilli  into  the  veins 
has  resulted  in  the  protection  of  the  animal 
against  attacks  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  In 
their  researches  during  the  past  two  years 
MM.  Calmette  and  Guerin  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  animals  tu- 
bercular infection  is  not  generally  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  infected  dust,  etc.,  but,  far 
oftener,  to  the  absorption  of  tubercular  bacilli 
with  the  food  in  the  digestive  organs.  Here 
the  disease  germs  absorbed  in  the  chyle  re- 
main a  longer  or  shorter  time,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  animal.  In  the  case  of  adults, 
where  the  quantity  of  bacilli  taken  into  the 
stomach  is  considerable  and  where  the  intro- 
duction of  infected  products  is  more  frequent, 
the  bacilli  inclosed  by  polynuclear  leucocytes 
are  carried  through  the  lymphatic  circulation 
and  the  veins  to  the  heart  and  finally  to  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The  character 
of  the  infection  varies  with  the  number  and 
virulence  of  the  bacilli,  since  these  determine 
the  mobility  of  the  leucocytes  and,  hence,  the 
late  of  progress  made  through  the  tissues. 
The  authors  therefore  determined  to  experi- 
ment, with  the  object  of  securing,  if  possible, 


immunity  for  the  animal  while  still  young,  the 
method  being  to  introduce  tubercular  bacilli 
through  the  stomach  instead  of  through  the 
veins.  The  danger  of  working  with  such  ma- 
terial is,  of  course,  serious,  and  great  care  had 
to  be  taken  that  the  experiments  should  be 
open  to  no  suspicion.  Three  calves  were  se- 
lected and  two  of  them  vaccinated  through  the 
oesophagus  with  five  centigrams  each  of  a  cul- 
ture of  human  tubercular  bacilli.  After  forty- 
five  days  the  two  calves  were  again  vaccinated 
by  the  same  method  as  before,  but,  this  time, 
with  twenty-five  centigrams  of  the  culture. 
All  three  animals  were  after  four  months  care- 
fully examined  and  showed  no  tuberculine  re- 
action. They  were  each  then  fed  a  meal  con- 
taining five  centigrams  of  a  fresh  culture  of 
bovine  tubercular  bacilli.  At  the  close  of  the 
incubation  period  the  tuberculine  reaction  was 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  "  blank,"  but  was 
entirely  absent  in  the  case  of  the  calves  that 
had  been  vaccinated.  These  results  seem  to 
prove,  as  far  as  they  go,  that,  with  living 
human  tuberculosis,  two  inoculations,  with  an 
interval  of  forty-five  days,  will  suffice  to  pro- 
tect calves  against  the  bovine  disease.  They 
are  unsatisfactory  in  that  they  involve  the  use 
of  virulent  bacilli,  with  the  consequent  danger 
of  causing  spread  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
the  excreta,  etc. 

A  new  series  of  experiments  was  now  begun 
with  cultures  which  had  been  treated  in  one 
way  or  another  to  modify  their  virulence,  with 
the  result  that  immunity  was  secured  as  before. 
Thus,  calves  treated  with  bacilli  which  had 
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been  subjected  to  five  minutes'  boiling  were 
found  to  resist  all  attacks  from  the  disease, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  those  with  which 
virulent  cultures  had  been  employed.  The 
modified  bacilli  find  their  way  to  the  lungs 
through  the  circulation  just  as  before.  How 
long  this  immunity  persists  the  experiments 
have  not  yet  established.  In  each  series  of 
experiments  the  "  blank,"  which  had  not  been 
subjected  to  previous  inoculation,  showed  the 
tuberculine  reaction  at  the  close  of  the  incuba- 
tion period  after  having  been  fed,  like  the 
others,  with  infected  food.  What  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  this  result  is  the  fact 
that  bacilli  cultures  which  had  been  stirred  in 
absolute  alcohol,  or  treated  with  iodine  or 
with  chloride  of  lime,  were  capable  of  produc- 
ing immunity  with  just  as  much  success,  ap- 
parently, as  the  most  virulent. 
"  As  a  result  the  authors  state:  "Young 
calves  can  be  vaccinated  by  simple  intestinal 
absorption  of  bacilli  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  heat,  and  this  method  of  vaccination 


presents  no  kind  of  danger."  They  claim  that 
their  results  only  require  further  confirmation 
before  the  method,  which  is  evidently  harm- 
less, may  be  applied  generally  to  human  beings. 
The  authors  look  forward  to  the  administering 
to  infants  soon  after  birth,  and  again  a  few 
weeks  later,  of  milk  containing  a  definite 
amount  of  mixed  human  and  bovine  tubercu- 
lar bacilli  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat, 
care  being  taken  in  the  meantime  to  protect 
the  children  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
animals  until  they  shall  have  become  im- 
mune,— say,  during  three  or  four  months. 
Special  nurseries  would  probably  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  children  of  tuberculous 
parents. 

The  authors  conclude  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  have  discovered  a  method  by  which 
the  terrible  scourge  of  tuberculosis  may  be  met 
successfully  in  the  earliest  stages  of  childhood, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
disease  will  be  even  more  rare  than  smallpox 
is  to-day. 


ARE  AMERICANS  FORMULATING  THE    RELIGIOUS  CREED 

OF  THE  FUTURE? 


X/f  D'ALVIELLA,  who  discusses  in  the 
Revue  de  Belgique  (Brussels)  the 
progress  of  religion  in  the  United  States,  is  by 
no  means  a  novice  in  the  study  of  his  theme. 
He  visited  this  country  in  1883,  at  a  time  when 
the  dawn  of  a  great  industrial  cycle  lent  color 
to  the  argument  of  European  preachers  that 
America  was  lost  forever  to  all  influence  of 
godliness.  M.  d'Alviella  then  predicted  a 
grand  religious  revival.  To-day,  he  says,  his 
prediction  of  1883  has  been  realized  in  a  great 
measure,  but  not  in  the  way  he  then  foreshad- 
owed. A  rationalistic  theology,  he  thought  at 
that  time,  would  be  the  point  of  departure  of 
the  revival.  The  event  has  proved,  however, 
that  theory  has  been  subordinated  entirely  to 
practice  in  the  progress  of  the  modern  spirit 
of  religion  in  America.  Dogma  has  given  way 
to  strenuous  activity,  and  the  revival  has  ma- 
tured on  a  foundation  of  good  deeds  before 
good  words.  This,  he  says,  has  ever  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  churches  of  America,  which 
have  always  placed  their  conception  of  religion 
less  in  simple  tenet  than  in  the  practice  of 
well-doing.    Quoting  him : 

The  religious  activity  of  the  United  States  is  due, 
before  all  else,  to  the  following  causes:  (a)  The 
growing  importance  which  sociological  problems 
have  assumed  in  the  United  States  more  than  else- 


where; (b)  moral  reaction  against  the  abuses  of 
individualism  and  internecine  competition;  (c)  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  role  of  religion;  (d)  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  better  ground  on  which 
to  satisfy  the  growing  aspirations  for  an  under- 
standing between  different  creeds;  (e)  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Congress  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  intellectual  classes  in  the  United  States, 
M.  d'Alviella  continues,  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  moral  advancement  of  the  people  is  a 
science,  the  first  principles  of  which  must  be 
abortive  without  the  basis  of  a  specific  religious 
belief. 

The  nature  of  such  a  religion  must  be  primarily 
sociological  since  its  main  object  is  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  human  evils  like  pauperism,  intemperance, 
prostitution,  gambling,  luxury,  and  uncleanliness. 
As  Cardinal  Gibbons  said  at  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions held  at  Chicago,  **  All  beliefs  can  well  meet 
on  the  same  ground  when  the  end  is  view  is  the 
raising  of  mankind." 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  d'Alviella,  Unitarian- 
ism,  with  its  strong  rationalistic  tendency,  is 
the  religion  which,  above  all  others,  is  most 
adaptable  to  practical  America.  In  his  view* 
"  the  bent  of  all  sects,  except  those  with  con- 
servative creeds  like  the  Catholic  Church,  is 
toward  Unitarianism,  as  affording  the  safest 
criterion  of  worldly  conduct."    He  expresses  a 
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high  regard  for  Unitarian  pastors  as  preaching 
the  soundest  form  of  religious  principle  for  a 
young  nation.  Dealing  with  Protestantism 
on  the  whole,  he  has  the  following  remarks  to 
make : 

The  most  noteworthy  phenomenon  in  Protestant 
life  in  America  is  the  "  decay  of  confessional  be- 
lief." For  the  Protestant  it  appears  to  be  unneces- 
sary. Two-thirds  of  them  hold  no  confessional 
belief  and  most  of  the  remainder  have  forgotten 
the  dogma.  As  a  corollary  of  this,  the  Protestant 
holds  that  there  is  no  reason  for  a  pastor  to  leave 
his  church  because  he  fails  to  agree  with  all  it 
teaches,  no  more  than  there  is  reason  for  a  poli- 
tician to  abjure  the  whole  policy  of  a  Government 
because  he  does  not  agree  with  certain  of  its 
measures.  The  result  is  that  heresy  and  inhibi- 
tion are  no  longer  frequent  in  the  States  and  no 
more  signal  portent  of  the  humanitarian  or  socio- 
logical spirit  of  American  religion  can  be  ad- 
duced. 

To  the  Methodists  he  awards  the  palm  for 
their  methods  of  propaganda  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  educative  methods.  American 
Catholicism  he  deals  with  very  fully,  noting 
in  that  faith  certain  tendencies  which  cannot, 
he  thinks,  commend  themselves  to  the  Vatican, 
its  dependence  on  which  appears,  year  by  year, 
to  grow  more  lax.  -  He  says : 

There  is  little  of  intransigentism  in  American 
Catholicism,  the  first  trait  of  which  seems*  to  be 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  other  con- 
fessions for  the  common  good.  The  priest  is  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  pastors  of  other  denomi- 
nations and  there  seems  to  be  desired  on  all 
hands  in  the  American  Catholic  Church,  a  desire 
that  unity  shall  prevail  so  that  the  truth  may  be 


attained.  The  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  also 
intensely  patriotic.  It  fully  accepts  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  All  Catholic  American  churchmen  hold 
that  the  United  States  has  a  divine  mission  to  ful- 
fill in  spreading  the  lesson  of  human  liberty  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man.  The  Paulist 
Fathers  are  the  best  type  of  the  Catholic  priests  of 
America,  their  labors  being  for  the  good  of  the 
masses.  They  are  the  incarnation  of  American 
Catholicism  militant,  fighting,  as  they  do,  that  the 
proletariat  may  be  uplifted. 

M.  d'Alviella  hints  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand  in 
the  relations  between  the  American  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  the  Vatican.  The  bond  of 
union  is  not  indissoluble,  he  suggests.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  lack  of  unity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  America  itself,  on  one  side  being 
the  conservative  orders,  like  the  Jesuits ;  on  the 
other  the  progressive  bodies,  like  the  Paulists. 
The  Catholic  Church  of  America,  he  adds, 
gains  few  converts  from  Protestantism;  it 
owes  its  yearly  increase  in  number  to  immi- 
grant Catholics. 

As  to  the  many  Ethical  Culture  societies, 
M.  d'Alviella  holds  that  they  inculcate  the 
idea  of  duty  apart  from  any  belief ;  that  they 
have  a  great  future  and  that,  like  Spiritual 
Scientists  and  Theosophists,  their  effect  is  for 
morality  in  all  their  principles  and  doctrines. 

Finally,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  religious 
spirit  of  all  the  modern  world  will  gradually 
assimilate  the  tendencies  of  the  American,  and 
that  practical  and  secular  religion  will  on  all 
hands  supersede  the  theoretical  and  contem- 
plative for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 


CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    AND    CAPITAL    CRIME. 


HP  HE  death  penalty  now  exists  in  forty  of 
the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union.  In 
the  State  of  Kansas  it  has  been  permitted  to 
lapse  through  the  refusal  of  governors  to  issue 
warrants  for  executions.  In  the  four  remain- 
ing States — Maine,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisconsin — it  has  been  abolished  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Thomas  Speed  Mosby,  who  is 
pardon  attorney  to  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
recently  caused  inquiries  to  be  addressed  to 
the  attorney-generals  of  the  forty  States  which 
still  have  the  death  penalty,  asking  their  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  capital  punishment  tended 
to  diminish  capital  crimes.  Summarizing  the 
replies  which  he  received  in  Harpers  Weekly 
for  July  21,  Mr.  Mosby  states  that  eighteen 
of  the  forty  officials  questioned  declined  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  Only  sixteen  of  the  attorney- 
generals  of  States  which  inflict  the  death  pen- 


alty declared  themselves  as  clearly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  capital  punishment  does  tend  to  dimin- 
ish capital  crime.  Two  of  the  forty  were 
positive  in  their  conviction  that  the  death  pen- 
alty does  not  tend  to  diminish  capital  crimes, 
and  stated  their  opinion  that  the  death  penalty 
should  be  abolished;  while  four  of  the  forty 
gave  qualified  answers.  In  the  five  States 
where  capital  punishment  does  not  exist  the 
attorney-generals  have  noted  no  increase  .in 
capital  crimes  since  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  generally  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  existing  in  their 
respective  States.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Rhode  Island  capital  punishment  was 
abolished  over  fifty  years  ago  and  has  not  since 
been  reenacted.  It  was  abolished  in  Iowa  sev- 
eral years  ago,  but  was  again  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  as  the  attorney-general  says,  "  be- 
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cause  of  the  increase  of  murders  in  the  State." 
The  experience  of  Maine,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Mr.  Mosby  points  out,  has  been  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Iowa.  The  death  penalty  was 
abolished  in  Maine  in  1876.  In  1883  it  was  re- 
enacted  for  the  crime  of  murder  alone.  In 
1885,  just  two  years  later,  the  Governor  of 
Maine  in  his  message,  referring  to  the  death 
penalty,  remarked  that  there  had  been  "  an 
unusual  number  of  cold-blooded  murders  with- 
in the  State  during  the  two  years  last  passed," 
and  that  the  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
murder  had  not  offered  the  protection  antici- 
pated. Two  years  later,  in  1887,  the  death 
penalty  was  again  abolished,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  that  State  is  said  to  be  so 
strongly  against  capital  punishment  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  reestablished. 

After  showing  that  the  general  tendency  of 
American  legislation  has  for  some  time  past 
been  against  capital  punishment,  Mr.  Mosby 
points  out  certain  fallacies  in  the  argument  of 
those  who  lay  great  stress  upon  the  severity 
of  punishment.  There  are  many  individual 
factors  of  crime,  none  of  which,  he  contends, 
can  be  shown  to  come  within  the  power  and 
scope  of  the  penal  code.  For  example,  stu- 
dents of  criminology  know  that  homicidal 
tendencies  are  more  frequent  in  warm  climates. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  criminals  come  from  the 
cities.  W.  D.  Morrison,  in  his  work  on 
"  Crime  and  Its  Causes,"  says  that  London, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  furnishes  one-third  of  the  in- 
dictable crimes. 

Society,  according  to  Mr.  Mosby,  can  have 
but  two  rational  objects  in  capital  punishment. 
One  is  to  protect  itself  from  the  individual 


malefactor.  This  object  can  be  conserved  as 
well,  and  to  greater  profit,  by  life  imprison- 
ment. The  sole  remaining  object  is  to  deter 
others  by  the  example.  This  it  has  not  done, 
and  this  is  proven,  not  only  by  the  prevalence 
of  capital  crimes  where  capital  punishment 
prevails,  but  by  the  fact  that  where  capital 
punishment  does  not  exist  the  so-called  capital 
crimes  are  not  more  frequent.  So  the  death 
penalty  has  been  totally  abolished  in  five  of  the 
American  States,  in  seventeen  of  the  twenty- 
two  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Portugal,  and  practically  in  Bel- 
gium and  Italy. 

In  Mr.  Mosby 's  view,  the  case  against  capi- 
tal punishment  is  made  when  it  is  shown  sim- 
ply that  it  is  unnecessary.  "It  is  coming  to 
be  understood  that  the  majority  of  human 
beings  do  not  refrain  from  the  commission  of 
capital  crimes  merely  through  fear  of  being 
hanged.  Every  person  who  commits  a  capital 
crime  knows  that,  in  States  maintaining  capi- 
tal punishment,  the  death  penalty  is  affixed  to 
that  crime.  From  a  personal  study  of  more 
than  two  thousand  cases,  I  am  convinced  that 
most  crimes  are  committed  by  persons  who 
either  ( 1 )  expect  to  escape  all  punishment,  or 
(2)  who,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are 
regardless  of  all  punishment,  or  (3)  who  are 
governed  by  cosmic,  social,  or  individual  fac- 
tors which  render  the  prospect  of  punishment 
inoperative  as  a  deterrent  agency  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  crime." 

As  to  the  justification  of  capital  punishment 
on  the  ground  of  retaliation  and  vindictive 
punishment,  according  to  the  Mosaic  principle 
of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  this 
conception  of  justice  is  no  longer  recognized 
in  our  civil  law. 


THE  OLDEST  FIXED  DATE  IN  HISTORY. 


IJISTORIANS  of  the  Hebrew  people 
were  formerly  troubled  by  the  haunt- 
ing possibility  that  contemporary  sources  of 
knowledge  outside  of  Holy  Writ  might  some 
day  disclose  a  remoter  era  in  the  career  of 
man  than  the  chronology  supposably  obtain- 
able from  the  Old  Testament  would  permit. 
All  such  fears  long  ago  disappeared,  not  be- 
cause the  dreaded  data  have  not  been  forth- 
coming, but  because  the  Old  Testament  does 
not  offer  any  basis  for  a  calculation  of  the 
age  of  man  on  the  earth.  In  an  article  in  the 
Biblical  World,  Dr.  James  H.  Breasted,  pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago, recounts  how  the  oldest  fixed  date  in 
history  was  determined.  In  the  first  place,  he 
reminds  us : 

Anthropological  studies  have  long  since  demon- 
strated the  enormous  antiquity  of  man.  The 
dates,  however,  with  which  the  anthropologist, 
operating  in  conjunction  with  the  geologist,  deals 
necessarily  cannot  be  fixed,  but  move  within  the 
widest  limits.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  study 
briefly  the  state  of  the  case  from  the  historical 
archaeologist's  point  of  view.  Recently  ascertained 
data  make  such  a  statement  of  especial  interest  at 
this  time.  The  data  to  which  we  refer  are  con- 
fined to  the  civilization  of  the  Nile  valley. 

Professor  von   Luschan,   the  distinguished 
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director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  in  Ber- 
lin, showed  Dr.  Breasted,  some  time  ago,  a 
number  of  specimens  of  worked  flint  imple- 
ments wrought  by  human  hands,  and  found 
by  him  in  deposits  in  the  Nile  valley,  which, 
he  averred,  were  demonstrably  older  than  the 
valley  itself.  Leaving  these  prehistoric  prob- 
lems to  the  anthropologist  and  geologist,  how- 
ever, recent  study  of  the  historic  monuments 
in*  the  Nile  valley,  declares  Dr.  Breasted,  has 
furnished  an  earlier  fixed  date  in  the  history 
of  civilization  than  has  ever  before  been  ob- 
tainable.   He  continues : 

There  are  three  great  epochs  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory: (i)  the  Old  Kingdom,  (2)  the  Middle  King- 
dom, (3)  the  Empire.  These  great  epochs  are 
separated  by  periods  of  profound  obscurity.  Dead 
reckoning  back  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians  in  525  b.  c.  shows  clearly  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Egyptian  Empire  was  not  less  than 
1.052  years  before  the  Persian  invasion.  This . 
gives  us  a  date  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.  c.  as  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian 
Emp're.  The  method  of  dead  reckoning  cannot 
be  employed  for  the  centuries  immediately  preced- 
ing the  empire,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  monu- 
ments. Fortunately,  however,  we  possess  an  astro- 
nomical date  for  the  Middle  Kingdom  which  fixes 
its  beginning  as  almost  exactly  2.000  years  before 
Christ,  thus  enabling  us  to  overleap  the  chasm  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  empire  and  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  At  this  point,  however,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  another  obscure  period,  where  the 
meagerness  of  the  monumental  documents  is  such 
that  the  length  of  the  obscure  age  preceding  the 
Middle  Kingdom  remains  an  uncertain  quantity. 
During  this  period  there  ruled  at  Heracleopolis, 
near  the  Fayum,  two  dynasties,  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth,  embracing  eighteen  kings.  As  we  know 
that  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  ruled  over  160  years, 
we  must  add  the  length  of  the  period  ruled  by 
the  eighteen  Heracleopolitans  to  the  year  2160 
b.  c.  in  order  to  obtain  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  these  Heracleopolitan  Pharaohs.  Allowing 
each  of  the  eighteen  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  (a 
sum  below  the  customary  average  in  a  long  period 
of  time  under  ordinary  conditions  of  govern- 
ment), these  kings  ruled  a  total  of  about  285  years. 
They  thus  began  to  rule  in  2445  b.  c  At  this 
point  we  can  resume  the  method  by  dead  reckon- 
ing, carrying  us  back  through  the  Old  Kingdom, 
which  began  with  the  Third  Dynasty,  nearly  3,000 
years  before  Christ;  and  thence  into  the  recently 
discovered  first  two  dynasties,  which  are  thus 
shown  to  have  begun  about  3400  b.  c.  In  the  use 
of  this  last  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  dynastic 
kings  of  Egypt,  we  should  always  recollect  that  we 
carry  back  with  us  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the 
unsettled  leneth  of  the  Heracleopolitan  period 
(  Ninth  and  Tenth  Dynasties).  The  margin  of 
uncertainty,  however,  will  not  exceed  a  century 
either  way. 

The  highly  developed  civilization  already 
attained  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  First  Dynasty 
makes  it  certain  that  a  long  development  of 
civilization,  involving  centuries  of  struggle 
and  achievement,  must  have  preceded  the  ad- 


vent of  the  First  Dynasty,  It  is  incontro- 
vertibly  evident,  Dr.  Breasted  avers,  that  this 
development  began  far  back  in  the  fourth 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  In  this  state- 
ment, however,  we  arrive  only  at  a  very  wide 
margin  of  uncertainty.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
obtain  a  date  of  greater  precision  in  this  re- 
mote epoch  of  human  civilization  ? 

The  Egyptians  had  early  determined  the  length 
of  the  year  as  365  days,  not  being  aware  of  the 
additional  quarter,  or  nearly  a  quarter,  of  a  day. 
This  convenient  year  they  divorced  from  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  and  divided  it  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  with  an  intercalary 
period  of  five  days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This, 
the  first  practical  calendar  ever  evolved  by  an 
ancient  people,  remained  an  achievement  unparal- 
leled in  any  other  early  civilization.  It  was  as 
useful  to  men  of  science  as  to  civil  life  in  general, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  in  later  times  adopted 
by  the  Greek  astronomers  as  the  basis  of  all  their 
computations.  With  the  addition  of  exactly  a 
quarter  of  a  day,  it  is  still  employed  by  modern 
astronomers,  and  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  was 
this  calendar,  now  known  as  the  Julian,  which 
passed  from  the  Nile  valley  with  the  Romans  into 
the  life  of  Europe,  and  thence  to  us  moderns. 
The  astronomical  event  by  which  the  Egyptian 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  year  was  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Sothis.  the  Dog  Star,  at  sunrise  after 
he  had  been  invisible  for  some  time.  They  cele- 
brated this  day  with  a  feast,  and  this  "  Feast  of 
Sothis,"  which  occurred  on  the  nineteenth  of  July 
(Julian),  was  the  New  Year's  Feast  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  interval  between  the  heliacal  risings  of 
Sothis  determined  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
Now,  this  Sothic  year  was  almost  exactly,  and  in 
3231  b.  c.  was  exactly,  a  quarter  of  a  day  longer 
than  the  Egyptian  calendar  year  of  365  days. 
Every  four  years,  therefore,  the  calendar  reached 
the  end  of  the  year  and  began  the  next  year  one 
day  too  soon,  so  that  after  four  years  the  rising 
of  Sothis  fell  on  the  second  day  of  the  new  year. 
As  this  process  continued  and  each  calendar  New 
Year's  Day  arrived  earlier  and  earlier,  it  finally 
passed  gradually  around  the  whole  year  and  again 
fell  on  the  astronomical  New  Year's  Day.  This 
complete  revolution,  of  course,  consumed  four 
times  as  many  years  as  there  were  days  in  the 
calendar  year;  that  is,  four  times  365,  or  1,460 
years.  Or  we  may  say  1461  calendar  years  equals 
1460  Sothic  years.  This  shift  must  have  been 
early  noticed,  although  the  actual  shift  within  an 
average  lifetime  was  not  so  great  as  to  occasion  in- 
convenience. Thus,  each  generation  accepted  the 
place  of  the  calendar  in  the  seasons  as  they  found 
it,  and  without  remark  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  beginning  of  the  inundation  or 
the  advent  of  summer  heat  fell  on  about  such  and 
such  a  date  of  a  certain  month.  A  peasant  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years, — that  is.  at  the  end  of  an  average 
life, — hardly  remarked  that  the  seasons  were  ten 
or  twelve  days  later  in  the  calendar  than  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  ten. 

This  slow  revolution  of  the  calendar  on  the 
fixed  astronomical  year  is  observable  in  inci- 
dental references  on  the  monuments.  In  the 
Middle  Kingdom  an  inscription  in  Sinai,  for 
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example,  narrates  how  an  unfortunate  official, 
dispatched  to  the  copper  mines  there,  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  the  third  month  of  (cal- 
endar) winter,  when  he  and  his  men  suffered 
greatly  from  the  summer  heat. 

This  shows  a  divergence  of  seven  or  eight 
months  between  the  calendar  and  the  seasons. 
The  shift  of  the  calendar  can  thus  be  traced  for 
some  two  thousand  years  backward  from  700  b.  c, 
as  determined  by  six  different  dates  of  astro- 
nomical or  seasonal  events,  and  a  series  of  other 
significant  natural  occurrences,  in  terms  of  the  cal- 
endar. Now,  we  know  from  a  statement  in  Cen- 
sorinus  that  some  time  in  the  period  from  140-41 
to  143-44  a.  d.  the  calendar  coincided  exactly 
with  the  seasons,  and  that  in  one  of  the  years  in 
that  period  the  rising  of  Sothis  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  calendar  year.  An  entire  revolu- 
tion, such  as  we  have  described,  was  completed  at 
that  time.  That  revolution  must  have  begun  1,460 
years  earlier;  that  is,  in  1320  b.  c.  (ignoring 
the  uncertainty  of  four  years).  The  next  earlier 
revolution  must  have  begun  in  2780  b.  c.  ;  that  is, 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  age  at  which  we  are 
first  able  to  observe  contemporary  indications  of 
the  shift,  as  we  have  already  noticed.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  that  this  calendar  was  first  introduced 
as  late  as  the  twenty-eighth  century  b.  c,  in  the 
midst  of  the  highest  culture  of  the  Old  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  the  five  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  proving  the  use  of  the  shifting  year  of 


365  days,  are  mentioned  in  the  Pyramid  Texts, 
which  are  far  older  than  the  Old  Kingdom. 

The  calendar,  therefore,  existed  before  the 
Old  Kingdom ;  but  if  this  be  true,  "  we  must 
seek  its  invention  at  a  time  when  its  seasons 
coincided  roughly  with  those  of  nature,  as 
they  must  have  done  at  its  introduction." 
This  carries  us  1,460  years  back  of  their  coin- 
cidence in  the  Old  Kingdom;  that  is,  the 
calendar  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
forty-third  century  B.  C.  (4241  B.  C).  This 
is  the  oldest  fixed  date  in  history.  This  fact 
demonstrates  not  only  a  remarkable  degree  of 
precise  knowledge  of  nature  in  that  remote 
age,  but  also  stable  political  conditions,  and  a 
wide  recognition  of  central  authority,  which 
could  gradually  introduce  such  an  innovation. 

It  was  to  the  men  of  the  Delta,  therefore, 
in  this  remote  epoch,  concludes  Dr.  Breasted, 
that  we  owe  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
civilization,  which,  with  but  very  slight 
change,  we  have  since  inherited  from  them; 
"  and  the  date  at  which  they  introduced  and 
made  practically  available  one  of  the  greatest 
conveniences  in  the  whole  complex  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  earliest  fixed  date  in  history." 


ANIMAL  AND  PLANT  LIFE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC  ZONE. 


HP  HE  numerous  south  polar  expeditions  that 
have  been  made  recently  have  brought  to 
light  many  curious  facts  about  the  possibilities 
of  life  in  these  desolate  wastes.   • 

One  expedition  remained  in  the  ice  of 
Graham  Land  (650  S.  Lat.)  for  two  winters, 
giving  the  explorers  opportunity  to  make  ob- 
servations during  an  unusually  long  period  of 
time.  Dr.  K.  C.  Anderson  and  Dr.  S.  V. 
Hodgson  give  accounts  of  observations  made 
during  this  expedition  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Zoologisches  Centralblatt  (Leipsig). 

Above  everything  else,  they  tell  us  the  in- 
tense cold  under  which  the  struggle  for  life  is 
carried  on  is  worth  noting.  The  average  tem- 
perature during  the  animal  breeding  season 
ranges  from  2  to  8  degrees  below  zero,  Cen- 
tigrade, while  the  summer  temperature  at  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  from  .50  to  1.50  below 
zero.  Nevertheless,  the  ^waters  swarm  with 
fish  and  invertebrates  that  thrive  in  spite  of 
the  continuous  cold,  the  threatening  ice  and 
the  attacks  of  seals  and  birds  that  eat  them 
voraciously. 

The  presence  of  sponges  in  such  undesirable 
surroundings  was  not  so  surprising,  for  they  are 


sluggish,  insensate  organisms  that  have  never 
progressed  beyond  the  borderland  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  But  the  delicate,  phosphorescent  jelly- 
fishes, — medusae  and  ctenophores, — which  are 
hardly  more  than  transparent  films  endowed  with 
life,  also  live  in  this  world  of  intense  cold  and 
danger,  although  it  was  difficult  to  get  data  of 
these,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  collecting 
them,  for  they  were  so  easily  injured  by  the  ice 
crystals  that  were  drawn  up  with  them  in  the  nets. 
Star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  sand-dollars,  shell-fish  in 
great  variety  and  myriads  of  the  vast  aggregation 
of  minute  floating  organisms  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  of  plankton,  were  all  found  here ;  many 
of  them  microscopic  particles  of  exquisite  delicacy 
that  would  seem  the  least  capable  of  contending 
for  life  in  such  an  environment.  The  mammals 
were  represented  by  several  species  of  seals, 
whales,  and  dolphins.  These  become  of  special 
interest  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  their 
remote  ancestors  left  the  land,  the  natural  habitat 
of  mammalia,  and  underwent  many  curious 
changes  of  structure  in  becoming  adapted  to  ma- 
rine life.  One  of  these  changes  is  the  seine-like 
arrangement  of  whalebone,  which  takes  the  place 
of  teeth  in  the  whale,  although  the  teeth  always 
appear  first  during  the  whale's  development  as  a 
sort  of  reversion  to  family  traditions.  The  petrel 
is  a  characteristic  bird-pioneer  that  usually  makes 
its  home  in  the  open  sea  of  the  sub-antarctic 
zone,  although  it  sometimes  pushes  its  way.  farther 
on,  past  the  barrier  of  pack-ice.  Sea-mews,  whose 
regular  habitat  is  the  sub-antarctic  zone,  had  also 
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penetrated  the  desolation  of  Graham  Land,  and 
had  extensive  nesting  grounds  there. 

In  all,  eighteen  species  of  birds  were  found 
in  the  region  of  65 °  S.  Lat,  although  most  of 
them  were  true  birds  of  passage,  going  there 
only  during  the  short  summer. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  fauna  here 
is  furnished  by  the  penguins,  whose  comical 
dignified  appearance  is  so  familiar  in  our  mu- 
seums. The  largest  species  of  penguin  seems 
to  be  specially  attracted  by  the  hardships  of 
this  frozen  world  and  is  circumpolar  in  its 
distribution.  Five  species  of  penguins  were 
found,  most  of  them  gathering  in  enormous 


companies,  while  breeding  grounds  covering 
vast  areas  were  found  in  Graham  Land  and 
the  South  Shetland  Islands. 

Dr.  Ostmann,  commenting  in  the  same  jour- 
nal on  the  origin  of  the  wonderful  deep-sea 
fauna,  notes  that  the  uniform  low  temperature, 
which  is  always  near  the  freezing  point,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
deep  sea,  and  that  such  conditions  of  cold  could 
not  have  existed  at  a  time  in  the  formative 
history  of  the  earth,  when  there  was  no  cold 
water  in  the  littoral  region,  but  it  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  cold  waters  flowing  away 
from  the  poles,  and  the  deep-sea  fauna  must 
be  related  to  the  fauna  of  the  polar  areas. 


THE    NATIONAL    NEED    OF    COMMERCIAL   AGENTS. 


T  N  our  day,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  politi- 
cal questions  from  commercial  questions, 
and  the  impossibility  is  doubly  evident  when  it 
concerns  a  country  where  commercial  relations 
have  been  the  principle  of  a  political  recon- 
ciliation, whose  increasing  advantages  are  en- 
joyed and  recognized  by  both  countries  recon- 
ciled. 

When  French  statesmen  study  France's  rela- 
tions with  England,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Temps  (Paris),  they  devote  as  much  attention 
to  the  exchange  markets  as  to  the  relations  of 
the  chiefs  of  state  or  to  the  actions  of  the 
ministers.  If  "  small  gifts  nourish  friend- 
ship," large  national  purchases  are  equally 
beneficial  to  a  country's  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Excellent  results  were  obtained  by 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  commercial 
agent  at  the  French  embassy  in  London. 
The  place  was  intrusted  to  the  French 
consul,  M.  Jean  Perier,  and  results  convinced 
France  that  she  ought  to  have  commercial 
attaches  wherever  she  cares  to  be  represented. 
So  far,  she  has  none  except  in  London. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  a  country  whose  geo- 
graphical situation,  customs,  habits,  and  quali- 
ties compel  the  national  commercial  develop- 
ment as  a  vital  necessity  should  neglect  so  easy 
and  generally  beneficial  and  fruitful  a  means 
of  increasing  its  business.  Experiment  has 
proved  its  value,  but  it  must  be  noted  that 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  tact  are  the  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  of  a  man  empowered  to  stand 
for  the  business  interests  of  a  country.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  political  favoritism  or  of 
"  spoils."  Such  work  can  be  done  only  by 
men  who  can  organize  systems.  It  must  be 
prepared  like  a  campaign  of  war,  because  its 


success  guarantees  peace.  This  subject  de- 
serves discussion  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  (the 
Chamber  of  Deputies)  in  France  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  A  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  measure  must  result  in  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  modest  appropriation 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  office. 

The  work  of  a  commercial  attache  is  not  the 
temporary  worlc  of  collecting  information.  It 
is  the  hard  labor  of  an  active  initiative.  When 
M.  Perier  was  sent  to  London,  M.  Delcasse 
instructed  him  to  favor  and  to  further  French 
exportation  by  every  practical  and  efficacious 
means  in  his  power. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  best  methods  of 
passing  commerce  from  an  inorganic  state  to 
the  condition  of  the  most  approved  form  of 
systematic  organization.  In  the  case  of  the 
French  representative  in  Great  Britain,  the 
agent  had  to  find,  in  London,  French  repre- 
sentatives for  French  commerce.  National 
commerce  follows  where  the  people  of  a  nation 
lead,  and  the  commercial  attache  is  a  link. 
His  duty  is  to  advertise  in  special  journals  and 
to  carry  on  active  and  steadily  increasing  cor- 
respondence. He  must  be  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  boards  of  trade  and  with  all  the 
associations  for  commercial  expansion. 

Ten  years  ago,  France  sent  a  representative 
(named  Regnault)  as  minister  to  Morocco.  Reg- 
nault  outlined  the  national  system  of  commercial 
representation.  The  matter  was  reviewed  re- 
cently by  M.  Demolins,  and  H.  Perier  lent  all  his 
efforts  to  the  venture.  The  result  is  that  the 
agents  who  represent  France  in  England  have 
created  a  methodical  representation  of  French 
commerce,  which  representation  has  reestablished 
to  French  credit,  and  to  inestimable  future  profit, 
a  situation  which  was  gravely  menaced  by  foreign 
competition, — the  Danish  competition  inagricul- 
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tural  products,  and  the  German  competition  in 
manufactured  goods.  Since  her  first  venture, 
France  has  tried  the  same  system  on  her  own  terri- 
tory. The  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has 
given  M.  Perier  charge  of  the  commercial  offices 
of  the  state,  and  France  is  expected  to  guide  its 
affluents  and  their  commercial  advantages  back  to 
the  alimentary  sources.  The  system  is  to  be  like 
a  successful  irrigating  system,  which  renders  the 
whole  country  fruitful. 

The  commercial  agent  in  London  has  estab- 
lished an  agency  in  the  Jura,  one  in  the  de- 
partments of  Ch  a  rente,  and  one  in  Normandy. 
The  region  of  the  Jura  annually  sells  mil- 
lions of  watches,  enamels,  eye-glasses,  instru- 
ments of  precision,  and  shell  combs.  In  the 
department  of  Charente  the  trade  in  butter 
and  caseine,  added  to  the  trade  in  cognac, 
amounts  to  over  twelve  millions  annually  in 
the  English  market  alone.  If  we  consider  this, 
we  can  better  appreciate  the  results  of  the  im- 
proved organization  of  the  commercial  exporta- 
tion service.  Such  efforts  are  the  best  means 
of  national  success.  The  writer  in  the  Temps 
says:  "Let  us  have  national  commercial 
agents  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  the  Levant. 
Let  us  do  everywhere  just  what  we  have  done 
in  London.  We  should  gain  considerable 
more  by  it  than  can  be  gained  by  a  pusillani- 
mous, so-called  '  protection.' " 

The  consuls  ought  to  be  co-laborers  of  the 
commercial  attaches.  The  commercial  attache 
plays  a  general  part,  and  the  consul's  duty  is  to 
follow  out,  in  detail,  all  that  the  commercial 
agent  plans  for  the  total. 


The  French  consul  to  Dublin,  M.  Lefeuvre- 
Meuval  has  seized  up  the  full  meaning  of  the 
commercial  agent's  office.  In  his  report  of  1904, 
he  complains  that  he  sees  Ireland,  "  the  country  so 
near  France,"  neglected  by  French  exporters, 
when  it  might  offer  a  vast  outlet  for  some  of  the 
branches  of  French  industry.  By  the  consul's  ad- 
vice, henceforth  there  will  be  two  direct  lines  of 
navigation  between  France  and  Ireland. — one  (bi- 
monthly) between  Cherbourg  and  Dublin.  The 
other  was  recently  decided  upon.  It  will  assure 
a  weekly  service  (direct)  between  Dunkirk,  Dub- 
lin, and  Belfast.  In  1905,  the  first  of  these  lines 
imported  to  Ireland  2,300,000  francs  worth  of 
French  goods, — a  promising  beginning!  Even 
now  the  looms  of  the  north  of  Ireland  have,  by  an 
association  with  France,  secured  important  busi- 
ness for  their  tweeds.  A  great  French  automobile 
factory  has  established  a  very  prosperous  branch 
in  Dublin,  and,  balancing  that,  the  exportation 
(notably  in  hams)  has  augmented  considerably 
during  the  year.  These  are  only  beginnings,  but 
they  show  what  can  be  done  by  judicious  com- 
mercial diplomacy.  Lefeuvre-Meuval  says  in  his 
report  that  such  beginnings  are  an  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  work  now  in  hand  and  to  favor 
French  commerce  by  every  means  possible, — 
notably,  by  the  creation  of  a  line  of  passenger 
steamers  from  Cork  to  Havre. 

Whether  times  are  hard  or  easy,  England 
buys  merchandise  amounting  to  a  milliard  of 
francs  annually.  So,  as  the  French  naval 
attache  at  London  said  at  a  Franco-British 
dinner :  "As  England  is  the  most  ancient, 
the  nearest,  and  the  most  faithful  of  our  com- 
mercial colonies,  we  have  nothing  but  con- 
gratulations to  offer  each  other  when  the  happy 
activity  of  some  of  our  consuls  is  in  question. 
Let  us  felicitate  them,  and  let  us  hope  that  all 
our  representatives  may  be  like  them." 


RECENT  EXPLORATION  OF  LAKE  TCHAD. 


'"PHE  progress  of  exploration  into  little- 
known  parts  of  Africa,  followed  by  the 
marking  off  of  "  spheres  of  influence  "  and  the 
granting  of  commercial  concessions,  is  making 
us  fairly  familiar  with  the  geography  and 
geology  of  that  vast  and,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  rather  uninteresting  continent. 
Within  the  past  few  year*  surveying  parties, 
chiefly  British  and  French,  have  been  busily 
engaged  mapping  all  the  immense  area  from 
Abyssinia  to  Sierra  Leone,  north  of  the  equator 
and  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  One  of  these 
Franco-British  commissions,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  Niger,  numbered 
among  its  members  the  French  Captain  Tilho, 
who  has  mapped  Lake  Tchad,  the  great  salt 
lake  of  North  Central  Africa.    A  recent  arti- 


cle in  Cosmos  gives  some  of  the  details  of  this 
survey,  from  which  the  following  have  been 
taken: 

Comparing  the  results  of  this  recent  work 
with  those  of  the  exploration  by  Barth  and 
Nachtigal  about  fifty  years  ago.  Captain  Tilho 
finds  that  the  lake  has  decreased  considerably 
in  area,  the  loss  being  about  a  million  hectares, 
— about  two  and  one-half  million  acres.  Its 
present  size  is  nearly  20,000  square  kilometers, 
or  4,500  square  miles, — almost  half  the  size  of 
Switzerland. 

Except  on  the  west,  where  there  is  a  definite 
shore,  Lake  Tchad  has  no  clearly  defined 
boundary.  In  crossing  the  region  one  may- 
pass  from  clear  open  water  to  vast  marshes, 
showing  mudbanks  lined  with  scattered  weeds ; 
next  may   be   found   islands  of  meadowland 
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separated  by  lagoons  of  large  size;  then  per- 
haps inhabited  islands  intersected  by  wide  or 
narrow  canals,  which  cut  far  into  the  land  and 
show  innumerable  branches.  The  soil  is  rarely 
firm,  and  much  of  the  region  is  dangerous  for 
those  who  attempt  to  cross  it  on  foot,  because 
of  large  areas  of  deep  soft  mud. 

Like  Nachtigal,  Captain  Til  ho  believes  in 
the  existence  of  subterranean  streams  which 
convey  the  water  of  Lake  Tchad  to  basins 
hundreds  of  kilometers  away.  In  the  case  of 
the  basin  of  Bahr-el-Ghazal  further  study  is 
necessary  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the 
higher,  and  hence  the  source.  With  regard  to 
the  view  once  held  that  Lake  Tchad  is  reced- 
ing on  the  eastern  side,  but  actually  growing 
on  the  western,  Captain  Tilho  expresses  his 


dissent.  He  seems  to  find  contraction  going  on 
all  around,  even  on  the  west,  where  some  of 
the  villages,  evidently  once  upon  the  actual 
shore,  are  now  quite  far  back  from  the  water. 
Thus,  of  what  used  to  be  a  vast  mid- African 
sea,  there  now  remains  only  a  pestilential 
swamp.  Is  it  to  disappear  entirely,  like  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah?  Or  is  this  slow 
drying  up  only  a  part  of  a  cyclic  change  of 
climate  ?  Places  were  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  by  the  natives,  which, 
during  the  past  eighty  years,  had  passed,  they 
said,  from  a  condition  of  dry  basins  to  one  of 
lagoons.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  according 
to  Captain  Tilho,  that  the  variations  in  the 
size  of  Lake  Tchad  are  periodic  over  long 
spaces  of  time,  how  long  are  yet  unknown. 


THE    WONDERS    OF    CELLULOSE. 


44TpHE  organic  archetype  of  conservatism," 
— this  is  the  metaphorical,  scientific 
definition  of  cellulose  given  by  Dr.  Robert 
Kennedy  Duncan,  professor  of  industrial 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kansas,  in  an 
article  in  the  current  Harper  st  the  fourth  of  a 
series  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  'Commerce." 
Cellulose,  he  continues,  is  "  too  thorough  a 
morsel  for  time  to  swallow;  when  pure,  it 
rusts  not,  neither  does  it  decay,  and  it  can 
endure  throughout  all  generations." 

This  substance,  Dr.  Duncan  goes  on  to  in- 
form us,  is  the  commonest  of  common  things. 
It  forms,  when  dry,  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  world.  The 
greater  part  of  plant  formation  is  cellulose. 
This  substance  is  the  structural  basis  of  the 
plant, — the  skeleton  of  it.  What  it  is  actually 
we  do  not  know,  except  that  its  chemical  for- 
mula is  generally  indicated  by  the  expression 
Ca  H10  Os.  These  are  the  proportions  by 
weight,  but  what  is  the  actual  intrinsic  value 
of  each  of  these  elements  we  know  not,  nor 
can  the  substance  be  analyzed.  Cellulose  sub- 
stances and  compounds  are  not  crystalline. 

They  are  either  amorphous  or  jelly  like  sub- 
stances.—called  "  colloids "  in  the  lecture-room 
and  "  messes  "  in  the  laboratory, — substances  up 
to  within  a  year  or  two  impossible  to  deal  with, 
and  left,  for  the  most  part,  severely  alone.  All 
this  indicates  that  however  interesting  this  cel- 
lulose is  as  the  structural  basis  of  life,  and  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  to  us  to  build  it  up  and 
split  it  down,  cellulose  research  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter.    . 

From  the  standpoint  of  industrial  utility, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  value  of  cellulose. 


First  in  importance,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  is  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  conception  of  the 
average  man  is  that  paper  is  made  of  "  rags." 
This  answer,  however,  is  absurdly  inadequate, 
for  "not  in  the  entire  world  does  there  exist 
one  one-thousandth  part  of  the  rags  necessary 
for  the  world's  paper."  The  great  bulk  of 
paper  used  to-day  is  made  from  the  substance 
of  woody  fiber  known  as  cellulose  X,— other- 
wise known  as  wood  fiber.  Cellulose  is  avail- 
able from  both  wood  and  cotton,  but,  in 
general,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  the  cruder  forms 
of  paper, — that  used  in  boxes,  for  wrapping, 
and  for  the  bulk  of  newspapers, — is  made,  not 
of  rags,  but  of  disintegrated  deal  boards 
pounded  and  mashed  and  amalgamated  into 
paper.  A  good  deal  of  chemical  wood  pulp, — 
that  is,  wood  from  which  the  incrusting  im- 
purities have  been  chemically  removed  and 
which  then  consists  of  almost  pure  cellulose, — 
is  used  for  the  paper  upon  which  periodicals 
are  printed.  This  chemical  process,  by  the 
sulphite  method,  is  described  as  follows : 

Factories  using  this  method  exist  nearly  always 
in  the  neighborhood  pf  pine  forests  and  deposits 
of  iron  pyrites.  The  sulphur  dioxide  obtained  by 
roasting  the  pyrites  is  passed  up  through  a  high 
tower  packed  with  l'mestone,  down  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  trickles.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  burnt  sulphur  gas  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  lime,  and  ultimately  constitutes  a 
liquid  consisting  partly  of  free  sulphurous  acid  and 
partly  of  bisulphite  of  lime.  Th;s  liquid  passes 
into  a  "  digester,"  filled  with  wooden  chips,  where, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  1170  C.  it  attacks  and 
demolishes  everything  in  the  wood  but  cellulose. 
The  cellulose  is  thus  left  free  and  uncombined 
and,  after  being  bleached  by  chloride  of  lime,  pure. 
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Thence  it  passes  as  cellulose  to  the  paper  factories, 
and  emerges  there  as  paper  for  books  so  good  that 
only  an  expert  can  tell  the  difference  between  it 
and  a  paper  made  from  the  cellulose  of  rags.  To 
such  an  extent  are  the  forests  of  our  country  be- 
ing swept  up  into  newspapers  and  books  'that  it  ur- 
gently requires  supervision;  the  only  comfort,  ap- 
parently, being  that  there  is  a  cycle  of  reaction  by 
which  the  newspapers  and  books  will  ultimately  be 
burnt,  or  will  decay,  into  carbon  dioxide,  which 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  forest  into  new  wood, 
which  will  appear  again  as  newspapers  and  books 
ad  infinitum.  For  the  cellulose  from  wood  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  cellulose  from  cotton  or  linen, — 
it  does  decay,  or  at  any  rate  it  may  decay. 

Turning,  then,  to  cotton,  Dr.  Duncan 
grows  enthusiastic  over  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  use  of  cellulose  in  this  di- 
rection has  been  brought.  He  gives  this  fact 
concerning  cotton  manufacture  discovered  by 
a  certain  John  Mercer  some  years  ago: 

If  a  piece  of  cotton, — which,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  pure  cellulose, — be  placed  in  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  soda  causes  the  cellu- 
lose to  unite  with  a  molecule  of  water,  the  cotton 
shrinks  nearly  20  per  cent,  it  becomes  nearly  50 
per  cent,  stronger,  and  it  takes  on  a  greater  dyeing 
capacity.  But  this  is  not  all;  if,  now,  the  cotton 
fabric  be  stretched  tightly  upon  a  framework  so 
that  the  shrinkage  mentioned  above  cannot  take 
place,  the  soda  solution  brings  about  a  transforma- 
tion in  its  constituent  fibers  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fabric  assumes  over  its  surface  a  silken  sheen. 
The  beautiful  fabrics  so  manufactured  are  known 
as  mercerized  cotton,  and  this  manufacture  now 
amounts  to  an  enormous  industry. 

In  considering  the  cotton  supply  of  cellulose, 
we  must  not  forget  other  plant  sources,  such 
as  linen,  jute,  ramie,  and  hemp. 

Taking  up  the  consideration  of  cellulose 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  chemically  active 
body,  Dr.  Duncan  records  the  number  of  com- 
mercial combinations  with  other  chemicals  pos- 
sible with  this  mysterious  substance.  It  is  used 
as  vulcanized  fiber,  by  soaking  paper  in  four 
times  its  weight  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cellulose  in  zinc  chloride.  A  preparation  of 
this  is  used  to  make  fabrics  waterproof  and 
immune  from  the  attack  of  insects  and  mildew. 

Many  of  the  heavy  coverings  used  for  express 
wagons  and  "  busses  "  are  made  of  these  M  Wil- 
lesden"  goods, — so  called  from  the  town  in  which 
the  company  has  its  seat.  If  the  fabrics  so  treated 
are  rolled  or  pressed  together  when  in  the  gela- 


tinized condition,  they  become  welded  to  form  an 
extraordinarily  thick  and  resistant  texture.  During 
the  South  African  war  compound  papers  of  this 
manufacture  were  employed  as  barricades,  for  they 
are  bullet-proof.  Under  proper  conditions  of 
treatment,  cellulose  will  dissolve,  also,  in  acetic 
acid  (acetic  anhydride)  with  the  formation  of  a 
viscous  liquid  which  dries  into  films  of  great 
tenacity  and  high  luster.  Owing  to  its  waterproof 
character  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  this  cellulose  acetate  provides  a 
splendid  insulating  material  for  electrical  wires, 
and  its  manufacture  for  this  purpose  is  now  an 
established  industry. 

Viscose  is  a  valuable  chemical  product  of 
cellulose.  It  is  used  for  making  the  stoppers 
of  bottles  and  for  other  purposes  where  it  is 
necessary  to  hermetically  seal  any  receptacle. 
Further,  when  nitric  acid  is  added  to  cellulose 
cotton  we  have  cellulose  hexanitrate,  or,  more 
commonly,  gun-cotton, — a  high  explosive 
sometimes  modified  until  it  becomes  blasting 
gelatine  and  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  war. 
In  another  form,  when  the  lower  nitrates  of 
cellulose  are  dissolved  in  camphor,  ether,  or 
alcohol,  we  have  collodion,  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  medicine,  as  a  substitute  for  sticking 
plaster,  for  bandages,  and  in  photography. 
These  same  lower  nitrates,  when  dissolved  in 
solid  camphor  and  alcohol,  under  proper  heat 
and  pressure,  can  be  worked  like  rubber. 
Then  they  become  the  celluloid  of  commerce, 
the  uses  of  which  are  manifold  and  too  well 
known  to  mention. 

A  detailed  description,  in  chemical  terms,  of 
the  process  of  manufacturing  artificial  silk 
from  cellulose  follows.  This  artificial  silk  is 
used  in  making  braids.  It  is  more  brilliant 
than  natural  silk.  It  is  also  used  largely  for 
covering  electric  wires. 

While  the  subject  of  cellulose  is  still  a  mys- 
terious, unknown  one  to  us,  the  industries 
already  based  upon  known  properties  of  this 
substance  are  of  immense  value  to  commerce. 
On  this  point  says  Dr.  Duncan,  in  conclusion: 

A  pine  tree  is  worth  $10  a  ton ;  cut  and  stripped 
it  is  worth  $15;  boiled  into  pulp  it  is  worth  $40; 
bleached  it  is  worth  $55;  which,  turned  into  vis- 
cose and  spun  into  silk,  is  worth  $5500.  From 
uthese  data  it  is  seen  that  cellulose  has  interesting 
possibilities.  Yet  so  far  we  have  entered  but  on 
the  fringe  of  its  possibilities. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Men  and  Women  of  the  Hour. — To  the  Sep- 
tember Cosmopolitan  Mr.  Vance  Thompson  con- 
tributes some  interesting  notes  on  the  careers  and 
personalities  of  the  winners  of  the  Nobel  prizes 
awarded  for  the  advancement  of  literature,  science, 
and  international  peace,  together  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  the  donor,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  the  inventor  of  nitroglycerine  and 
dynamite,  and  was  influenced  in  establishing  these 
magnificent  prizes  by  the  writings  of  the  Baroness 
von  Suttner. — Under  the  rather  flippant  title, 
"Chicago]s  Five  Maiden  Aunts,"  Mr.  William 
Hard  writes  in  the  American  Magazine  of  the 
achievements  of  five  women,  who,  he  says,  "boss 
Chicago  very  much  to  its  advantage."  These 
women  are  Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  who  insti- 
gated the  franchise-tax  fight;  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Dowell, a  trade-union  organizer  among  women; 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  who  has  done  much  to  re- 
form conditions  in  the  charitable  institutions  of 
Illinois;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  "per- 
haps the  best  citizen  of  Chicago;"  and  Dr.  Cor- 
nelia DeBey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
— A  rather  intimate  sketch  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson,  ap- 
pears in  the  September  McClure's.  This  article, 
written  since  the  marriage  and  narrow  escape  of 
the  royal  pair  from  a  hideous  death,  contains  many 
particulars  about  Princess  Ena,  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  she  is  now  called,  which  will  be  quite 
new  to  most  American  readers. — In  Appleton's 
Magazine,  Mr.  Clifford  Howard  writes  of  Sena- 
tor Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  whom  he  aptly 
characterizes  as  "  the  American  from  the  soil. 
Mr.  Howard's  article  quite  accurately  epitomizes 
the  changed  attitude  01  many  Americans  toward 
the  South  Carolina  statesman  who,  ten  years  ago, 
was  introduced  to  the  United  States  Senate  as 
the  hero  of  the  pitchfork. — In  the  current  World's 
Work,  Mr.  Zach  McGhee  has  an  article  on  Senator 
Tillman,  whom  he  calls  the  smasher  of  tra- 
ditions.— Mr.  David  Graham  Phillips,  continuing 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  his  series  of  character 
sketches  entitled  " The  Treason  of  the  Senate" 
has  chosen  for  the  September  installment  of  his 
invective  Mr.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Crane,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Foraker  is 
characterized  as  an  out-and-out  "  railroad  Sen- 
ator,'*  Mr.  Lodge  as  a  machine  politician  disguised 
as  a  "gentleman  scholar,"  and  Mr.  Crane  as  the 
favorite  of  Senator  Aldrich. — "  A '  Bad  Man '  Who 
Made  Good  "  is  the  significant  title  of  a  sketch 
of  Benjamin  F.  Daniels  contributed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  by  Edwin  B.  Ferguson.  Daniels,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  man  whose  nomination 
bv  President  Roosevelt  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Marshal  of  Arizona  caused  much  criticism 
five  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  that  Daniels  once 
served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  The  President 
withdrew  the  appointment  at  the  time,  but  last 


March,  having  become  clearly  convinced  that 
Daniels  was  a  fit  man  for  the  office,  he  again  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  marshalship.  The  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  Daniels  is  now 
a  fully  commissioned  officer.  In  the  course  of  his 
sketch  Mr.  Ferguson  makes  clear  the  President's 
justification  in  this  action. — The  current  World's 
Work  contains  three  noteworthy  articles  on  well- 
known  men  and  women  of  the  hour.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Lindon  W.  Bates,  which  has  been  so  help- 
ful in  securing  Galveston  from  floods  and  in 
dredging  the  Volga  River  in  Russia,  is  sketched  by 
Mr.  French  Strother,  under  the  title:  "An  En- 
gineer of  World-Wide  Successes."  The  article  is 
illustrated  and  concludes  with  a  description  of 
Mr.  Bates'  original  plans  for  a  lock  canal  at  Pan- 
ama. Mr.  McGhee  s  article  on  Senator  Tillman 
has  been  already  noted.  A  sympathetic,  appreci- . 
ative  sketch  of  Mr.  David  Lubin  and  his  work, 
by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  tells  the  story  of  the 
self-made  California  merchant  who  originated  the 
movement  for  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. A  portrait  of  Mr.  Lubin  accompanies  the 
article. — Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  "  is  not  a 
force  in  prospect,  but  a  force  in  being."  He  has 
revolutionized  American  journalism,  and  one 
might  as  well  attempt  to  ignore  the  weather  as  to 
attempt  to  ignore  Mr.  Hearst.  These  are  the 
dicta  of  Mr.  James  Creelman,  who  writes  a 
snappy,  picturesque  sketch  of  the  journalist-con- 
gressman in  the  current  Pearson's,  under  the  title: 
"  The  Real  Mr.  Hearst."  The  article  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Footnotes  of  History. — In  Scribner's  for  Sep- 
tember appears  the  first  of  three  papers  on  *'  The 
First  Forty  Years  of  Washington  Society."  made 
up  from  the  diaries  and  family  letters  of  Mar- 
garet Bayard  Smith,  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt 
The  initial  paper,  entitled  "  Washington  in  Jeffer 
son's  Time,'  contains  many  entertaining  reminis- 
cences of  the  capital  city  at  that  period  of  its  ex- 
istence when  it  had,  as  Mr.  Hunt  remarks,  a  so- 
ciety more  definite  and  real  than  it  has  come  to 
have  in  later  days.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper 
records  visits  and  conversations  with  the  Madi- 
sons  at  their  country  'home  Montpelier. — "  One  of 
Franklin's  Friendships" — that  with  Madame  De 
Brillon  during  the  years  1776-89 — is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  contribution  to  Harper's  by  Worth- 
ington  Chauncey  Ford.  The  article  is  based  on 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence.  Mme.  de 
Brillon  was  a  vivacious  French  woman  with  whom 
Franklin  became  very  well  acquainted  in  Paris. — 
In  the  Century,  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson 
gives  a  popular  account  of  "A  Religion  Nearly 
Three  Thousand  Years  Old,"  the  so-called  Per- 
sian Fire  Worshipers  of  Yezd.  Professor  Jack- 
son has  made  original  studies  in  the  Orient,  and 
acquired  at  first  hand  much  fresh  information  con- 
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cerning  this  ancient  cult. — In  the  same  number  of 
the  Century,  Henry  R.  Elliot  describes  the  famous 
haystack  prayer-meeting  at  Williams  College  in 
1806,  from  which  dates  the  modern  movement  for 
foreign  missions.  The  centennial  anniversary  of 
this  event  will  be  observed  this  fall  at  Williams- 
town. — In  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Mr.  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis  continues  his  "Story  of  Andrew 
Jackson,"  into  which  he  has  succeeded  in  weaving 
a  great  number  of  verified  historical  incidents. — 
A  more  modern  epic  is  sung  by  C.  P.  Connolly, 
who  tells  in  McClure's  the  story  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Montana  copper  industry  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  Clarke-Daly  feud. — Mr. 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens  contributes  to  the  Metro- 
politan a  character-sketch  historical  article  apropos 
of  the  centenn;al  of  the  death  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  British  advocate  for  the  American  colo- 
nies during  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  who  died 
in  September,  1806.  A  portrait  reproduced  from 
an  old  engraving  supplements  the  interest  of  his 
article. — Much  the  same  kind  of  a  sketch,  with 
Aaron  Burr  as  a  subject,  is  begun  in  Pearson's 
by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  under  the  title :  "  The 
Romance  of  Aaron  Burr."  The  first  installment 
consists  of  two  chapters,  illustrated,  treating  of 
the  Burr  love-story  which  centered  around  Theo- 
dosia  Prevost. — A  chronicle  of  historical  incidents 
which  have  for  their  turning  point  some  "  Costly 
Carelessness,'' — such  as  the  overturning  of  the 
lighted  lamp  by  the  Chicago  cow,  which  started 
the  great  fire,  and  other  less-known  incidents, — 
is  contributed  to  the  Grand  Magazine  by  T.  C. 
Bridges. 

On  Art  and  Artists. — Considering  under  this 
general  head  painting,  literature,  and  the  drama, 
and  personalities  connected  with  these  branches  of 
art,  we  find  a  number  of  interesting  artcles  in 
the  current  periodicals.  In  Scribner's,  Mr.  William 
Walton  has  a  finely  illustrated  tribute  to  "  East- 
man Johnson,  Painter."  In  the  career  of  the 
artist  Johnson,  says  this  writer,  "there  seem  to 
have  been  exemplified  the  natural  results  of  the 
combination  of  an  innate  talent  so  positive  that  it 
scarcely  had  need  of  the  usual  training  in  the 
schools,  and  of  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  was 
equally  out  of  the  common." — In  Harper's  we 
have  reproduced  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait  of 
Gainsborough,  engraved  on  wood  by  Henry  Wolf 
from  the  original  painting,  with  some  appreciative 
comment  by  W.  Stanton  Howard. — In  Appleton's 
Magazine,  Mr.  S.  Decatur  Smith,  Jr.,  comments 
interestingly  upon  a  number  of  rare  portraits  of 
Napoleon. — The  first  seventeen  pages  of  Munsey's 
are  taken  up  with  a  finely  illustrated  arf'cle,  in 
tint,  on  Franz  von  Lenbach.  by  Christian  Brinton. 
— In  the  same  magazine,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Conway 
discusses  the  artistic  advance  of  photography, 
under  the  title:  "  The  Artist  of  the  Camera."  This 
article  is  illustrated  and  printed  on  a  special  tinted 
paper. — Sculpture  is  represented,  in  the  World's 
Work,  by  an  article  on  the  wcrk  of  E.  C.  Potter, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Lanier.  The  article 
is  illustrated. — The  Atlantic  is  true  to  its  literary 
traditions,  and  contains  among  its  noteworthy 
articles  for  September  one  on  "Three  American 
Poets  of  To- Day"  (William  Vaughn  Moody,  Ed- 
win A.  Robinson,  and  Ridgley  Torrence),  by  May 
Sinclair,  with  selections  from  their  verse  and  com- 
ment ;  and  also  one  on  "  The  Power  of  Bible 
Poetry,"  by  J.  H.  Gardiner.  This  writer  believes 
that  the  trumpet  tone  of  Bible  verse,  despite  its 


blank  form,  still  holds  the  emotions. — In  his  usual 
trenchant  style.  Mr.  James  Huneker  considers  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  Scribner's,  while  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Alan  Dale  attempts  to  prove 
that  women  are  greater  actors  than  men,  and  in 
Appleton's  Frank  S.  Arnett  discusses  hopefully  the 
prospects  of  some  contribution  being  made  to  the 
drama  by  college  students. 

Travel  Sketches. — As  usual,  Harper's  and  the 
Century  lead  off  in  respect  to  the  number  of  travel 
articles  of  the  American  magazine  type.  In  Har- 
per's appear  "A  Little  Mexican  Town"  (Coyoa- 
can),  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "Life  and  Sport  in 
Nubia,"  by  Captain  T.  C.  S.  Speedy ;  and  "  Kent- 
ish Neighborhoods,  •  Including  Canterbury,"  by 
William  Dean  Howells. — The  Century  opens  with 
an  article  by  Langdon  Warner,  who  in  the  spring 
of  1904  was  one  of  the  younger  members  of  Pro- 
fessor Pumpelly's  archaeological  expedition  and 
was  among  the  first  Christians  (Russians  ex- 
cepted) to  accomplish  the  journey  to  Khiva.  Two 
other  descriptive  articles  of  more  familiar  range 
are  "  The  Gates  of  the  Hudson,"  by  Charles  M. 
Skinner,  and  "  Down  on  the  Labrador,"  by  Gustav 
Kobbe.  Another  striking  feature  of  the  Septem- 
ber Century  is  the  series  of  drawings — "  In  the 
Anthracite  Regions  " — by  Thornton  Oakley. — Mr. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  whose  previous  writings  about 
Manama,  based  on  a  superficial  examination  of 
conditions  on  the  Isthmus,  were  severely  criticised 
last  winter,  was  commissioned  by  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine  to  return  to  the  scene  of  operations 
and  procure  fresh  material.  It  is  stated  that  on 
this  last  expedition  Mr.  Bigelow  spent  six  weeks 
on  the  Isthmus,  giving  special  attention  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  human  side  of  Panama.  The  first 
installment  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  impressions  gained 
from  this  more  extended  sojourn  appear  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  for  September. — In  "  Salam :  The 
Story  of  a  Hausa  Slave"  (in  Appleton's  Maga- 
zine), Charles  Wellington  Furlong  describes  his 
travels  in  Tripoli  and  his  adventures  with  the 
Moors. 

Sociology  and  Social  Science. — In  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine,  Julian  Willard  Helburn  discusses 
the  question  of  intemperance,  under  the  title: 
"Can  We  Keep  Sober ?"— Prof .  L.  H.  Bailey, 
writing  in  the  Century,  notes  the  advance  of  edu- 
cation in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  in  the 
same  magazine  Dr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean  dis- 
cusses "  The  Ne^ro  Brain." — In  Everybody's,  ap- 
pears Mr.  Merrill  Teague's  article  on  "Bucket- 
Shop  Sharks ;"  an  analysis  of  "  How  the  Ameri- 
can Wage- Earner  Spends  His  Income,"  by  F.  W. 
Hewes;  the  chapter  on  Australia  in  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell's  series  "  Soldiers  of  the  Common 
Good ;''  and  a  complimentary  article  about  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  as  "  A  City  of  Special  Schools,"  .by 
Marion  Melius. — Rene  Bache  discusses  in  Pear- 
son's "What  Easy  Divorces  Mean." — In  the  At- 
lantic, a  survey  of  "  Missionary  Enterprises  in 
China  ".is  given  by  Mr.  Chester  Holcombe,  and 
Mr.  Hollis  Godfrey  discusses  "  City  Water  and 
City  Waste." — The  World's  Work  has  a  number 
of  articles  on  sociology  and  social  science,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Herbert  L.  Stone's  "Why  Preventable 
Railroad  Accidents  Happen"  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Brooks'  "Women  Improving  School  Houses." — 
The  Cosmopolitan  has  a  unique  feature,  consisting 
of  replies  by  schoolboys  to  questions  submitted  on 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  "  graft." 
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Business    and    the    Business    Career.— Mr. 

Sherman  Morse,  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Magazine,  entitled  "  The  Awakening  of  Wall 
Street,"  tells  about  the  new  methods  of  publicity 
used  by  the  great  industrial  companies  of  capital, 
commonly  known  as  "trusts." — In  Appleton's,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Rolker  discusses  the  submarine  diver  and 
his  career  as  an  economic  factor,  while  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Holcombe  has  a  long  article  on  "  India  and 
the  Opium  Trade  in  the  Status  of  the  Far  East." 
— In  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Jonathan  Thayer  Lincoln 
discusses  machinery  and  labor  from  "  A  Manu- 
facturer's Point  of  View."— In  the  World's  Work, 
Mr.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  has  a  suggestive  paper 
on  "  Exploring  for  New  American  Crops,"  while 
Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  in  Munsey's,  tells  us 
"The  Romance  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  America" 
and  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  gives  us,  in  Mc 
Clure's,  "  The  Story  of  Life  Insurance." 


Nature  and  Nature-Study. — In  Scribner's, 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  describes  "  The  White- 
tailed  Virginia  Deer  and  Its  Kin."  with  illustra- 
tions supplied  by  himself. — The  Cosmopolitan  has 
an  article  by  Claire  Heliot,  on  "  The  Diary  of  a 
Lion  Tamer." — In  Harper's,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mc- 
Cook  has  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on 
"  Hunting  Wild  Bees,"  of  which  he  says  he  knows 
at  least  five  thousand  species.  Other  noteworthy 
articles  on  insects  are  those  of  Rene  Bache  (in 
the  Metropolitan)  on  "  Insects  from  Brobdingnag," 
in  which  he  considers  the  common  larger  insects, 
and  a  paper  on  "  The  Sense  of  Insects,"  by  John 
J.  Ward,  in  the  American  Magazine.  In  the 
American  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  N.  Wright  gives  a 
veteran's  account  of  the  traits  which  distinguish 
our  Western  lynx  and  lion. — The  State  of  Michi- 
gan, according  to  Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson,  in  an 
article  in  Appleton's,  is  "a  State  going  to  waste." 


SPIRIT   OF   THE   FOREIGN    REVIEWS. 


The  Cost  (in  Electricity)  of  a  Flash  of 
Lightning. — Savants  are  so  inquisitive  that  at 
times  their  curiosity  exceeds  their  power  of  in- 
vestigation. An  engineer  of  Brussels  has  at- 
tempted to  determine,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Annales  (Paris),  what  it  would  cost  man  to  pro- 
duce lightning.  As  all  lightning  is  not  alike,  he 
fixed  his  choice  upon  a  medium  flash.  By  measur- 
ing the  magnetism  of  certain  rocks  formed  of  iron 
minerals,  he  estimated  that  the  electric  current  in 
lightning  must  be  of  at  least  six  hundred  amperes. 
The  intensity  of  the  current  must  be  considerably 
stronger  than  that,  because  the  rocks  selected  for 
the  experiment  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  lightning  struck.  To  avoid  exag- 
geration, the  experimenter  admits  that  the  whole 
amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  was  within  the 
limit  of  27,077  kilowatts.  In  Brussels  the  cost  of 
an  industrial  kilowatt  is  50  centimes  (10  cents, 
American  money).  At  that  price,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning would  cost  its  producer  13,880  francs  (ap- 
proximately $2,700).  It  must  be  understood  that 
such  an  estimate  is  grossly  approximate,  because 
in  anv  calculation  so  fantastic  even  the  basis  of  the 
calculation  is  contestible.  But  any  thoughtful  esti- 
mate gives  some  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  production  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. 

Could  Italian  Emigration  Be  Diverted  to 
Italian  Possessions  in  Africa? — The  questions 
of  Italian  colonization  and  of  emigration  are  al- 
ways present  in  Italian  thought,  and  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome)  is  an  article  by  Signor  Donato 
Sanminiatelli  which  treats  of  a  slightly  different 
phase.  Commenting  on  an  address  given  before 
the* Colonial  Institute,  he  treats  rather  discourag- 
ingly  the  two  usually  accepted  possibilities  for 
turning  the  great  numbers  of  outgoing  Italians  to 
the  benefit  of  Italy  and  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Italian  character  away  from  Italy.  First,  the  hope 
that  Italian  immigrants  to  the  United  States  or  to 
South  America  may  ever  be  a  source  of  strength 
to  Italy  he  puts  quite  on  one  side.  Their  fate  is 
inevitably  to  be  assimilated  to  the  nationality 
when  they  settle.  This  is  scarcely  less  true  of 
South  America,  so  he  says,  than  of  the  United 
States.  Italians  in  Brazil,  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, prosper  and  come  to  love  their  adopted 
country,  and  their  sons  are  completely  weaned 


from  any  affectioa  for  Italy — indeed,  the  new- 
rich  are  often  ashamed  of  their  father's  national- 
ity. He  discusses  at  more  length  the  second 
cherished  hope  of  the  Italian  Government  that  the 
Italian  possessions  in  Africa,  so  hardly  won  with 
so  much  blood  and  money,  may  be  ultimately 
prosperous  agricultural  regions  filled  with  Italian 
emigrant  farmers;  but  his  decision  is  not  less 
against  this  dream.  He  points  out  that  the  really 
possible  regions,  when  climate  and  soil  are  not 
too  unlike  those  of  Italy  for  successful  coloniza- 
tion, are  in  reality  very  limited  in  area,  and  would 
support  at  the  most  a  few  thousand  inhabitants. 
More  than  this,  he  believes  that  the  presence  of  a 
native  population  of  negroes  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  mixed  race  of  mulattoes,  his 
argument  being  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  the 
only  people  capable  of  living  among  an  inferior 
race  without  intermarriage.  The  ancient  Italian 
conquerors  of  Gaul  amalgamated  with  the  native 
population,  and  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico 
and  South  America  have  left  behind  them  a  people 
of  half-breeds.  Is  it  worth  the  effort,  he  asks,  to 
establish  colonies  in  Eritrea  for  the  purpose  of 
owning  later  a  collection  of  mulattoes?  At  the 
end  of  this  somewhat  dispiriting  essay  the  author 
has  a  suggestion  of  his  own  to  make  which  is  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  late  conference  of 
Algeciras.  He  points  out  Tripoli  as  the  natural 
location  for  the  overflow  of  Italian  population. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  although  hot  and  dry; 
the  native  population  is  very  scanty  and  composed 
of  nomad  Arabs;  the  crops  could  be  about  those 
of  Sicily.  As  to  the  method  of  acquiring  this 
region  the  author  disclaims  any  idea  of  violent 
methods  and  asks.  "  Is  not  pacific  economic  ex- 
pansion possible?" 

Piercing    Steel    by    Electricity.— The    Zeit- 

schrift  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Ingenieren  gives  an  4 
interesting  account  of  the  perforation  of  armor 
plate  by  the  combined  action  of  the  electric  current ' 
and  oxygen.  One  of  the  fields  (or  poles)  of  a 
battery  of  generators  of  fifty  amperes  was  at- 
tached to  the  plate,  and  the  other  field  was  at- 
tached to  a  copper  tubing  by  means  of  a  com- 
mutator. One  end  of  a  piece  of  flexible  tubing 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  thirty  at- 
mospheres was  attached  to  a  receptacle  filled  with 
oxygen,  and  the  other  end  was  attached  to  a  cop- 
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per  tubing,  which  continued  it  and  consequently 
formed  a  circuit  A  shut-off,  or  faucet,  similar 
to  the  controller  of  a  motor,  regulated  the  flow  of 
the  current  of  oxygen.  An  arc  was  formed  by  ad- 
vancing the  plate  to  the  end  of  the  tubing  and 
then  moving  it  backward  a  little.  The  arc  heated 
the  metal  to  the  required  temperature,  and  at  the 
same  time  fired  the  current  of  oxygen.  In  a  short 
time  the  metal  began  to  burn  and  to  run,  leaving 
a  hole  wherever  the  action  of  the  oxygen  had  been 
felt. 

The  Commercial  Opportunities  That  Den- 
mark Is  Losing. — A  Danish  political  economist, 
Dr.  J.  Ostrup,  contributes  to  the  Dansk  Tidskrift 
(Copenhagen)  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  countrymen 
as  to  their  commercial  opportunities.  Denmark,  he 
says,  should  arouse  herself  from  her  contented 
self-effacement  as  a  humble  little  state  with 
scarcely  any  foreign  politics  at  all,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  opportunities  afforded  such 
small  countries  as  herself  of  *'  doing  good  busi- 
ness" abroad.  Her  very  smallness  protects  her 
from  the  envy  and  aggressiveness  of  the  great 
powers.  What  a  Frenchman  would  grudge  a  Ger- 
man and  the  German  in  turn  the  Englishman  they 
would  joyfully  permit  to  a  Dutchman,  a  Portu- 
guese, or  a  Dane,  and  in  the  near  future  Denmark 
will  find  ample  opportunities  in  the  East  of  in- 
creasing her  activities  and  of  making  a  name  for 
herself  without  rousing  political  suspicion  and 
jealousy.  But  this  sort  of  thing  should  not  be 
left  to  private  enterprise.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  government  to  open  up  fields  of  commerce 
and  labor  for  the  Danes  in  such  countries  as 
would  not,  after  a  generation  or  two.  completely 
absorb  the  emigrant,  robbing  the  homeland  of  him 
and  his  sons  forever,  as  is  the  case  in  America, 
whence,  having  once  made  a  hearth  for  him- 
self there,  he  rarely  returns.  The  emigrant  to 
East  Asia,  to  Siam,  to  the  Levant,  would  always 
turn  back  to  the  homeland,  placing  at  its  disposal 
such  mercantile  experience  and,  haply,  also  such 
capital  as  he  had  acquired  abroad.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  private  initiative  that  Denmark  owes 
such  foreign  trade  and  industries  as  she  has.  It  is 
to  the  enterprise  of  a  private  individual  at  the 
founding  of  the  great  northern  telegraphic  com- 
pany in  East  Asia  that  she  owes  the  market  for 
her  wares  she  has  there ;  in  spite  of  whkh  she  has 
left  herself  without  any  representative  in  Pekin, 
and  on  the  whole  Chinese  coast  possesses  but  one 
solitary  consul  sent  out  from  the  home  country. 
Dr.  Ostrup,  therefore,  insists  first  of  all  upon  a 
reorganization  and  increase  of  the  Danish  consular 
service,  which  is  absurdly  inadequate,  and  a  weed- 
ing out  of  such  men  as  have  no  other  interest  in 
their  post  than  that  which  lies  in  the  title  and 
uniform. 

Facts  About  the  French  Academy.— Emile 
Gass'er,  the  well-known  French  author,  has  just 
published  a  book  giving  a  complete  history  of  the 
French  Academy,  from  the  year  1634  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  an  interesting  review  and  digest  of  which 
appears  in  the  Annales  (Paris).  Since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Academy,  this  article  informs  us,  forty- 
eight  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been 
members  of  it.  Of  those  forty-eight,  fourteen 
were  cardinals,  nine  were  archbishops,  and  twenty- 
five  were  bishops.  Three  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy belonged  to  the  reigning  family  of  France 
(the  Count  de  Clermont,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and 


the  Duke  d'Aumale).  Another  member,  M. 
Thiers,  was  president  of  the  republic.  Fifteen 
members  were  prime  ministers,  forty-nine  minis- 
ters, thirty-six  ambassadors,  twenty-five  dukes  and 
peers,  six  grandees  of  Spain,  and  thirty-nine 
"  chevaliers  "  (either  of  the  Order  of  the  King, 
the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  or  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis).  Thirty  members  of  the  Academy  wore 
the  grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Twenty-four  of  the  members  were  admitted  to 
the  Academy  before  they  reached  their  thirtieth 
year.  Twenty-three  were  septuagenarians  when 
they  were  admitted.  Twenty-two  sat  but  three 
years,  although  they  were  academicians  at  least 
forty-four  years.  Fifteen  died  before  they  reached 
their  forty-fifth  year.  Eighteen  were  nonogena- 
rians  when  they  died,  and  two  of  these  last  were 
very  nearly  one  hundred  years  old.  The 
academician  has  a  fixed  salary  of  1,500  francs  (ap- 
proximately $300)  per  annum.  The  members  of 
the  Dictionary  Commission  are  paid  an  annual 
personal  "  indemnity "  of  1,200  francs  (approxi- 
mately $240). 

The  Energetic  Italian  Attack  on  Malaria.— 

The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  prints  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Anti-malarial  League 
which  presents  a  picture  of  energy  in  combating 
a  public  evil  worthy  of  imitation.  In  the  Anti- 
malaria  League  are  organized  societies  which  cor- 
respond to  our  granges  among  the  farmers,  groups 
of  villagers,  alliances  among  country  doctors,  rep- 
resentatives from  every  class  and  occupation — 
this,  of  course,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  the  evil  is  so  terrible.  Angelo  Celli,  writing 
on  the  subject,  says:  "In  the  war  against  malaria 
there  is  glory  for  the  private  soldier  as  well  as 
for  the  general ;  the  country  doctor  and  the  small 
farmer  are  in  the  front  rank  of  honor."  The 
latest  move  in  the  battle  is  the  publishing  by  the 
society  for  the  study  of  malaria  of  a  sort  of 
decalogue  for  peasants  in  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  the  disease.  This  is  to  be  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  dangerous  regions.  Its 
provisions  show  to  American  readers  how  well 
supported  by  the  government  is  the  movement. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  ten  commandments  are: 
1.  The  only  remedy  against  malaria  is  quinine, 
and  then  again  always  only  quinine.  2.  The 
quinine  prepared  by  the  government  is  best  be- 
cause it  is  pure,  put  up  in  convenient  doses,  and 
will  keep  its  eflkacy  longest.  3.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered constantly  that  it  is  easier  to  prevent 
than  to  cure  malaria.  4.  In  malarial  regions  each 
adult  should  take  two  government  quinine  pills 
a  day  from  June  to  November.  After  the  first 
three  or  four  days  of  these  preventive  doses  of 
quinine  the  roaring  in  the  ears  will  stop.  5.  If,  in 
spite  of  these  regular  doses  of  quinine,  the  fever 
should  come,  six  government  pills  a  day  should 
be  taken  for  a  week.  For  babies  one  to  three  is 
enough.  6.  If  the  fever  is  very  bad  it  may  be 
broken  by  ten  pills  a  day  for  adults,  six  for  chil- 
dren and  four  for  infants.  7.  A  list  is  given  of 
occupations,  the  workers  in  which  have  a  right  to 
free  quinine  furnished  by  the  government.  8.  If 
a  peasant  removes  from  a  malarial  to  a  non-ma- 
larial district  he  is  entitled  to  enough  free  quinine 
for  the  journey  and  for  seven  days  thereafter. 
9.  Contractors  on  public  or  private  enterprises  who 
do  not  furnish  quinine  to  their  laborers  are  liable 
to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  lire,  and  in  case  of  death 
from  malaria,  where  no  quinine  was  furnished, 
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they  shall  pay  an  indemnity  as  though  the  laborer 
had  met  his  death  in  an  accident  on  the  work. 
10.  Besides  laborers,  all  the  poor  are  entitled  to 
quinine  from  their  commune. 

Superiority   of   the   German   Civil   Code.— 

Writing  in  the  Independent  Review,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Maitland  tells  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  Ger- 
man Civil  Code.  He  traces  the  stages  from  1874, 
when  a  commission  of  eleven  lawyers  was  ap- 
pointed who  spent  thirteen  years  over  their  work. 
A  second  commission  was  appointed  in  1888,  con- 
taining representatives  not  merely  of  law,  but  of 
commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture.  On  this  was 
based  the  third  project,  laid  in  1896  by  the  Federal 
Council  before  the  Reichstag.  Mr.  Maitland  is 
moved  with  admiration  of  the  parliamentary 
virtue  which  in  six  months  passed  a  code  of  2,385 
sections.  It  came  into  force  in  1900.  "Never,  I 
should  think,  has  so  much  first-rate  brain  power 
been  put  into  an  act  of  legislation;  and  never,  I 
should  think,  has  a  nation  so  thoroughly  said  its 
say  about  its  system  of  law.  Yet  there  was  less 
talk  in  the  Reichstag  over  a  Civil  Code  of  2,385 
sections  than  there  will  be  talk  in  Parliament  over 
this  education  bill."  Even  French  lawyers  admit 
the  superiority  of  the  German  to  the  French  Code, 
and  Japan  has  largely  followed,  and  borrowed 
from,  the  German  Code.  The  writer  observes  sar- 
donically that  some  time  or  other  we  may  be  able 
to  borrow  tlie  Japanese  Code — rational,  coherent, 
modern — to  replace  our  legal  chaos. 

Winston  Churchill  and  His  Famous  Father. 

— An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
discussing  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  his  future 
in  British  politics,  says:  "Whatever  judgment 
men  may  pass  on  the  career  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  no  one  can  dispute  the  great  literary 
talent  shown  by  his  son  in  the  brilliant  biography 
he  has  given  to  the  public.  Courage,  originality, 
brilliant  wit,  united  with  infinite  painstaking,  never 
fail  to  win  the  ear  of  the  British  people,  and  this 
alone  suffices  to  some  extent  to  make  a  man  a 
power  in  the  land.  In  these  respects  the  son  has 
trodden  in  his  father's  footsteps ;  and  if  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  gifts  which  he  has  inherited  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  proves  that  he  possesses  cer- 
tain qualities  in  which  Lord  Randolph  was  lack- 
ing,— the  capacity  to  work  and  cooperate  with 
other  men  even  when  they  are  not  his  subordi- 
nates, and  the  power  of  inspiring  the  public  with 
confidence  in  his  character  as  well  as  with  ad- 
miration for  his  cleverness  and  courage, — it  is  not 
easy  to  set  limits  to  the  height  to  which  that  son's 
abilities  may  yet  raise  him.  A  man  of  moods, 
without  fixed  principles,  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  steady  guidance  to  the  state.  To  excel  in 
the  party  game  will  not  suffice.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  greatly  gifted,  but  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  play  the  part,  or  leave  behind  him 
the  reputation,  of  a  great  statesman." 

Wanted:  A  Real  God!— In  the  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal, which  has  become  essential  to  all  who  wish  to 
keep  posted  on  the  latest  developments  of  religious 
thought,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  makes  an  audacious 
attempt  to  formulate  a  new  Christian  creed,  and 
Professor  Smith  a  still  more  audacious  suggestion 
that  Japan  should  construct  a  new  world  religion 
out  of  the  Christian  and  Buddhist  religions.  Very 
radical  is  Mr.  Garnett's  protest  against  any  affir- 


mation of  belief.  He  says :  "  Under  the  sanction  of 
the  Church,  belief  is  treated  as  something  that  can 
be  expressed  in  a  given  form  of  words,  at  stated 
moments,  or  as  a  verbal  assent  to  certain  truths. 
In  opposition  to  this,  I  hold  that  the  belief  de- 
manded by  Christ  cannot  possibly  be  affirmed  in 
words.  Man's  whole  life  is  the  only  true  expres- 
sion of  his  belief.  The  Church  cannot,  without 
the  gravest  risk,  permit  her  members  to  make  an 
unqualified  affirmation  of  belief  in  God."  Another 
article  full  of  serious  earnest  thought  is  Dr. 
Forsyth's  paper  urging  tnat  the  doctrine  of  grace 
may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  of  the  Free  Churches. 
At  present,  he  says,  "  the  whole  economy  of  aton- 
ing grace,  while  not  denied,  is  only  kept  as  in 
some  houses  you  find  the  old  spinning-wheel  kept, 
in  the  warm  drawing-room.  It  is  not  a  more  ideal 
God  we  need,  but  a  more  real  God,  actual  in  and 
over  life.  We  want  a  God  real,  not  only  to  our 
thought,  our  piety,  our  devotion,  but  to  our  life's 
action,  private  and  social,  industrial  and  national. 
"Our  first  want  is  not  a  real  religion,  but  a  real 
God  as  the  practical  moral  power  in  life  and  so- 
ciety, whom  to  know  is  the  solution  of  life  and  the 
consummation  of  the  race.  We  do  possess  sin- 
cerity in  our  faith ;  it  is  reality  we  need." 

Six  Months  of  Liberal  Government  in  Eng- 
land.— Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  surveying  (in  the  Con- 
temporary Review)  the  first  six  months'  work 
of  the  new  parliament,  pronounces  it  to  be  very 
good.  He  says :  "  Whatever  other  crimes  may  be 
imputed  to  them  by  political  opponents,  no  one  can 
suggest  that  the  government  has  failed  in  in- 
dustry. A  mass  of  work,  much  of  it  unsensa- 
tional,  but  most  of  it  requiring  industry,  research, 
and  pra«tical  good  sense,  has  been  undertaken  by 
ministers  in  their  various  departments  or  by  com- 
mittees and  commissions,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  the 
statute  book  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Liberal  party  in  this  parliament  has  proved  itself 
to  be  as  practical  and  able  as  those  who  knew  the 
quality  of  the  candidates  expected  it  to  be,  and 
very  seldom  since  the  first  reform  bill  has  a  par- 
liament assembled  which  rose  to  a  higher  level  in 
debating  ability  or  administrative  capacity." 

The  Problem  of  Old  Age.— Doctor  Metchni- 
kov's  book  on  "  Natural  Lack  of  Harmony  and 
the  Problem  of  Death  "  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  Italian  magazines.  The  Nuova 
Antologia  (Rome)  gives  a  very  interesting  review 
of  it  and  brief  summary  of  the  contents.  The 
first  part  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  disease 
and  with  the  imperfections  of  the  human  body. 
Doctor  Metchnikov  claims  that  the  old  reverent 
idea  of  the  theologians  that  the  human  body  is  a 
wonderfully  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  end  is 
unfounded ;  that  in  reality  the  human  body  is  most 
imperfect  and  bears  every  sign  of  being  in  a  state 
of  incomplete  evolution.  Hair  is  no  longer  needed, 
wisdom  teeth  are  but  occasions  for  discomfort, 
and  the  appendix  and  the  colon  sources  of  posi- 
tive danger,  the  one  for  its  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion and  the  other  for  the  mass  of  refuse  matter 
liable  to  putrefaction  which  it  keeps  in  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author,  for  all  his  pessi- 
mistic views,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  science  of  medicine.  He  points  out 
the  immense  strides  made  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  during  only  tfce^Wmeteenth  century,  and 
gives  some  interesting  statistics  to  prove  his  point 
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The  English  troops  in  the  Crimean  War  lost  15 
per  cent,  through  unsanitary  care  of  wounds ;  the 
French  troops  in  Italy  in  1859  lost  17  per  cent.; 
the  German  army  in  1870  lost  11  per  cent.;  the 
Americans  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  6  per 
cent. ;  and  every  one  knows  what  a  mavellous  suc- 
cess the  Japanese  had  with  their  modern  surgeon's 
staff.  The  war  against  diphtheria  and  typhoid 
fever  has  resulted  in  a  victory  almost  complete; 
smallpox  is  robbed  of  its  terrors;  yellow  fever 
is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  battle  against 
tuberculosis  is  more  and  more  successful.  With 
all  these  trophies  behind  it,  Dr.  Metchnikov  pre- 
dicts that  medicine  will  shortly  turn  its  attention 
to  the  problems  of  old  age,  and  that  success  then 
— almost  certain  after  a  time — will  mean  a  notable 
change  in  that  period  of  life,  and  a  lengthening  of 
human  life  by  a  quarter,  perhaps  by  a  third,  of  its 
present  duration.  More  than  this,  it  will  mean 
that  old  age  will  be  as  agreeable  and  painless  a 
period  as  youth.  Sickness  and  disease  are  no 
more  natural  then  than  in  middle  life.  Old  age 
should  be  the  natural  descent  of  the  parabola  of 
human  life,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  feel- 
ing of  longing  for  repose  which  makes  death  de- 
sired ultimately.  In  other  words,  it  should  be 
physiological  and  pyschological  rather  than  patho- 
logical. Potentially,  man  contains  the  germs  of 
as  great  a  natural  longing  for  death  and  con- 
tentment with  repose  as  he  now  has  of  desire  for 
life  and  need  for  activity;  and  the  learned  author 
thinks  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
perfected  science  of  medicine  will  have  developed 
this  instinct,  now  latent  only  because  of  the  strug- 
gle against  disease  which  is  almost  always  the 
ending  of  life. 

A  Plea  for  the  Oyster  as  a  Cure  for  Ty- 
phoid.— From  Italy  comes  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
claimer of  the  bad  favor  into  which  the  oyster  has 
recently  fallen.  In  its  "Biological  Notes,"  the 
Rivista  d'  Italia  (Rome)  prints  a  long  and  elab- 
orate scientific  refutation  of  the  crimes  laid  at  the 
door  of  oyster-eating.  Along  with  this  defense 
goes  the  destruction  of  many  of  our  pet  super- 
stitions about  the  oyster.  The  belief,  as  prevalent 
in  France  and  Italy  as  with  us.  that  oysters  are 
not  fit  to  be  eaten  during  those  months  without  an 
"  r "  in  their  names  is  declared  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  During  the  exposition  of 
1900  at  Paris,  quantities  of  oysters  were  con- 
sumed during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  without  any  bad  effects.  Further  than 
this,  the  oyster  is  claimed  to  have  much  more 
nourishment  in  it  than  is  generally  thought,  and 
owing  to  the  great  ease  of  digestion  is  a  valuable 
food,  the  use  of  which  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  through 
unfounded  prejudice.  A  long  series  of  laboratory 
experiments  seem  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that 
the  few  diseases  to  which  the  oyster  is  subject  do 
not  affect  the  human  organism.  There  remains 
the  possibility  of  the  mollusk  carrying  the  germs 
of  typhoid  in  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which,  though  harmless  to  its  own  life,  are  fatal 
to  humanity.  A  recently  completed  series  of  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Professor  Klein  in  the 
Metropolian  laboratory  in  London  shows  a  new 
and  surprising  d:scovery. — namely,  that  the  oyster, 
unlike  all  warm-blooded  animals,  exerts  a  posi- 
tively bactericidal  and  antiseptic  action  on  the  ty- 


phoid germ;  and  Professor  Klein  adds  that  if  his 
experiments  continue  to  show  the  same  results 
"  it  will  very  probably  come  to  pass  that  the  oyster 
will  be  regarded  as  the  best  preventive  and  cure 
for  typhoid  fever."  Truly  an  astounding  volte- 
face  for  science! 

The  Tomato  as  a  Medicine. — In  the  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris)  is  an  article  on  this  subject. 
The  doctors  who  have  made  war  upon  the  to- 
mato, says  the  writer,  are  now  recognizing  their 
error.  Hitherto,  gouty,  arthritic,  and  rheumatic 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  eat  tomatoes,  because 
as  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  vegetable  world  con- 
taining a  greater  proportion  of  oxalites.  No  one 
has  been  permitted  to  eat  tomatoes  while  taking 
any  form  of  lithia,  and  prejudices  have  been  so 
strong  that  they  will  continue  to  be  cherished  by 
every  one  who  does  not  follow  the  medical  move- 
ment closely.  But  advanced  thinkers  in  medicine 
now  concede  that  the  tomato  ought  to  be  eaten 
freely  whenever  it  can  be  digested.  Armand 
Gautier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France, 
professor  of  chemistry  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
Paris,  recently  determined  the  composition  of  the 
tomato  by  chemical  analysis.  He  found  that  the 
vegetable  has  but  sight  traces  of  oxalic  acid, 
while  it  contains  a  quantity  of  citrates  and  malate 
(salts)  which  recommend  it  to  the  use  of  arthritic 
patients  and  patients  suffering  from  kidney 
trouble.  For  that  reason,  doctors  ought  to  pre- 
scribe it.  Dr.  Moret,  of  Courlon,  writes  to  the 
Journal  of  Medicine:  "HI  order  my  patients  to 
eat  tomatoes,  I  have  reason  for  doing  so.  I  am  a 
complete  arthritic,  the  son  of  a  diabetic  and  lith- 
iastic.  I  am  lithiastic,  and  have  been  since  I  was 
twenty-five  years  old.  (I  am  forty  years  old  at 
the  present  time.)  Four  years  ago  I  began  to  eat 
tomatoes.  I  had  read  several  articles  defending 
the  tomato,  and  I  craved  it.  So  I  began  to  eat 
it, — at  first  timidly,  then  freely,  then  greedily.  I 
have  eaten  tomatoes  at  every  meal.  In  summer  I 
eat  them  raw;  in  w:nter  stewed.  Since  I  began 
to  eat  them  my  colic  has  disappeared.  My  idea 
is  that  the  war  against  the  tomato  originated  in  a 
fancy  of  chemists.  Doctors  forbade  their  patients 
to  use  the  tomato  because  of  its  acidity,  and  be- 
cause they  prescribed  it,  arthritics  and  diabetics 
took  fright.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  citrates  and 
malates  are  very  useful  in  lithiasis. 

Honey  Made  By  the  Bees  of  Europe. — The 

latest  statistics  gathered  by  Illustration  (Paris) 
give  the  following  figures  in  honey.  The  bees  of 
the  countries  named,  in  hives  numbered  as  below, 
shared  the  honor  due  to  the  achievers  of  such  im- 
portant results.  For  Germany,  the  figures  are 
1,910,000  hives  and  20,000  tuns  of  honey;  for 
Spain,  1,690.000  hives  and  19,000  tuns  of  honey; 
for  Austria-Hungary,  1,550,000  hives  and  18,000 
tuns;  for  France.  950000  hives  and  10,000  tuns; 
for  Holland,  240,000  hives  and  2,500  tuns ;  for  Bel- 
gium, 200000  hives  and  2,000  tuns;  for  Greece, 
30,000  hives  and  1400  tuns;  for  Russ;a,  no 000 
hives  and  000  tuns ;  and  for  Denmark,  90  000  hives 
and  900  tuns  of  honey.  About  6  000  tuns  were  fur- 
nished by  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries 
where  apiculture  is  developed.  A  tun  is  a  large 
cask,  for  liquids,  of  varying  size,  but  generally 
holding  about  250  gallons. 
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HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

IN  "Picturesque  Brittany"  (London:  Dent;  im- 
ported by  Dutton),  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bell  has 
*  given  us  some  seductive  descriptions  of  that 
beautiful,  artistic  country,  while  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
.  •  Bell  has  supplied  illustrations  in  color,  giving  ex- 
cellent and  accurate  impressions  of  the  sleepy  old 
fascinating  Pays  des  Pardons.  The  Bretons  are 
beyond  a  doubt  the  most  primitive  and  secluded  of 
French  peoples  and  this  writer  andartist  predict 
that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  their  seclusion  is 
broken  in  upon.  The  description  of  the  town  of 
Quimper  is  particularly  interesting.  The  author 
of  this  little  volume  found  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  one's  self  understood  in  French  in  this  old 
Breton  town. 

A  remarkable  description  of  "The  Idyllic 
Avon"  (Putnams)  is  given,  with  many  illustra- 
tions, by  John  Henry  Garrett.  The  volume  is  the 
leisurely  record  of  an  easy-going  pilgrimage  from 
Tewkesbury  to  above  the  famous  Stratford. 

The  late  John  William  Walshe,  F.S.A.,  was 
known  to  scholars  as  one  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  the  literature  of  monasticism,  particularly 
Franciscan.  His  work  "  The  History  of  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi "  is  now  well  known.  Coincident 
with  the  discovery  of  his  papers  and  unpublished 
manuscripts  appears  his  biography,  edited  with  an 
introduction  (Dutton)  by  Montgomery  Car- 
michael. 

A  series  of  the  best-known  stories,  legends,  and 
traditions  connected  with  the  famous  San  Antonio 
Valley,  in  Texas,  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest  down  to  the  present,  have  been  collected 
by  Miss  Clara  Driscoll,  under  the  general  title 
"  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Alamo"  (Putnams).  The 
book  is  well  printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  mar- 
ginal pictures  representing  scenes  of  old  Texas. 

Although  Mme.  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  the  Span- 
ish realist,  is  one  of  the  greatest  women  novelists 
of  our  age,  she  is  but  little  known  among  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  a  real  service 
to  literature  which  is  done  by  Annabel  Hord 
Seeger  (and  the  publishers,  Funk  &  Wagnalls) 
in  bringing  out  an  English  translation  of  "  The 
Mystery  of  the  Lost  Dauphin,"  under  which  title 
this  George  Eliot  of  Spain  has  told  the  wonder- 
fully dramatic  life-story  of  Louis  XVII.  of  France. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  biographical  note 
about  Senora  Bazan,  and  there  is  also  a  descrip- 
tive historical  introduction  by  the  translator. 

The  Duttons  have  imported  Ethel  Wedgwood's 
new  English  version  of  "  The  Memoirs  of  the 
Lord  of  Joinville."  This  quaint  old  chronicle, 
written  six  hundred  years  ago,  records  the  life 
and  adventures  of  King  Louis  of  France,  known 
as  the  "  Saint."  with  particular  reference  to  the 
seventh  crusade  in  Egypt.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  reproductions  from  old  paintings, 
prints,  and  tapestries. 

Mr.  Richard  Arthur's  "  Ten  Thousand  Miles  in 
a  Yacht"  (Dutton),  which  took  him  through  the 
West  Indies  and  up  the  Amazon  River,  makes  very 
interesting  reading  supplementary  to  our  Brazil- 


ian articles  in  last  month's  Review.  Mr.  Arthur 
has  a  knack  of  telling  his  experiences  pleasantly, 
and  has  taken  some  interesting  and  suggestive 
photographs,  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  vol- 
ume. There  is  an  introduction  by  William  M. 
Ivins. 

The  recollections  of  the  New  England  mission- 
ary's family  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  embodied  in  a  volume  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Lyman,  entitled  "  Hawaiian  Yesterdays "  (Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.).  These  reminis- 
cences throw  not  a  little  light  on  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  political  conditions  during  the  trou- 
blous period  of  Hawaiian  history. 

In  a  book  which  he  calls  "  The  Glory  Seekers," 
Mr.  William  Horace  Brown  assembles  a  mixed 
collection  of  fact  and  legend  concerning  the  pio- 
neers of  the  great  Southwest, — Wilkinson,  Burr, 
Phillip  Nolan,  Colonel  Perry,  and  a  number  of 
lesser  frontier  lights,  including  several  Spanish- 
American  adventurers  of  the  border. 

In  the  "Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  series  (Put- 
nams), a  life  of  George  Washington  is  contributed 
by  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Brief  and  necessarily  condensed  as  such 
a  work  must  be,  Professor  Harrison  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  in  presenting  an  eminently  read- 
able biography.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  of 
the  modern  lives  of  Washington  to  be  written  by 
a  native  Southerner, — one  to  the  manner  bora, 
who  appreciates  as  no  one  else  can  the  distinctive 
features  of  life  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  Washing- 
ton's time. 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  encyclopedic 
work  entitled  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social 
Progress,"  by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D. 
(Revell),  has  just  appeared.  In  notices  of  the  pre- 
ceding volumes,  the  general  character  of  this 
sociological  study  of  foreign  missions  has  been 
outlined  for  Review  of  Reviews  readers.  In  the 
twelve  years  during  which  Dr.  Dennis  has  been 
engaged  upon  this  great  task,  he  has  accumulated 
a  vast  store  of  interesting  facts,  most  of  which 
had  never  before  been  classified  or  grouped  in 
systematic  order.  The  present  volume  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  discussion  begun  in  the  preceding 
volume  on  "The  Contribution  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions to  Social  Progress."  The  work  is  supplied 
with  a  copious  index. 

The  "Grafton  Historical  Series"  (New  York: 
The  Grafton  Press)  opens  with  a  series  of  enter 
taining  sketches  by  Charles  Burr  Todd,  entitled 
"  In  Olde  Connecticut."  There  is  abundance  of 
quaint  local  history  and  romance,  as  well  as  the 
fabric  of  more  serious  records,  in  this  interesting 
little  volume.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the 
chapters  on  "Whaleboat  Privateersmen  of  the 
Revolution;"  "New  London,  an  Old-time  Sea- 
port ; "  "A  Revolutionary  Newgate,"  and  "  The 
Probate  Judge  and  the  Town  Clerk." 

The  ancestral  homes  of  thousands  of  American 
families  are  associated  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  history  of  that  val- 
ley, indeed,  is  made  up  of  the  family  records  of 
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Americans  whose  present  habitations  are  now  far 
distant  from  the  old  roof  trees.  The  annual  ob- 
servance of  "  Old  Home  Week  "  in  that  part  of 
New  England  serves  to  keep  alive  the  memories 
of  earlier  days,  and  this  year  the  publication  of 
Edwin  M.  Bacon's  generously  illustrated  volume 
on  "  The  Connecticut  River  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Connecticut"  (Putnams)  will  undoubtedly  stimu- 
late and  foster  a  new  interest  in  the  region.  In  all 
Colonial  America  no  group  of  settlements  had  a 
more  picturesque  history  than  did  those  Connecti- 
cut River  villages,  which  had  passed  through  a 
veritable  baptism  of  fire  in  the  Indian  wars  of  a 
century  before  the  Revolution. 

ON  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

The  current  volume  of  the  year-book  entitled 
"  Social  Progress."  of  which  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  is 
the  editor-in-chief  (New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company),  gives  important  statistics  bearing  on 
the  growth  of  socialism  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  also  a  particu- 
larly interesting  analysis  of  religious  statistics, 
showing  that  the  tide  of  church  membership, 
which  has  been  gaining  on  the  population  for  a 
century  past,  has  now  begun  to  ebb.  These  are 
only  two  of  the  distinctively  timely  features  that 
we  note  in  this  annual  survey  of  economic,  indus- 
trial, social,  and  religious  development.  The  book 
is  full  of  fresh  statistical  data  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

A  posthumous  work  on  religion,  by  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd,  has  been  published  under  the 
title  **  Man,  the  Social  Creator"  (Doubleday.  Page 
&  Co.)-  It  is  stated  that  the  material  included  in 
this  work  had  been  largely  gathered  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death  in  1903. 
During  this  same  period  Mr.  Lloyd  had  investi- 
gated various  governmental  and  cooperative  ex- 
periments, and  the  results  of  these  investigations 
had  appeared  in  his  books  ent'tled  "  Labor  Copart- 
nership," "  A  Country  Without  Strikes,"  and 
"  Newest  England."  It  is  evident  that  these 
studies  by  Mr.  Lloyd  tended  to  confirm  his  own 
views  of  relieion,  which  could  not  be  dissociated 
from  his  social  philosophy. 

The  latest  text-book  of  economics  for  high 
schools  is  the  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Wealth  and  Welfare,"  by  Charles  P. 
Raper,  professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  (Macmillan).  In  this  book  the 
author  attempts  no  more  than  a  simple  and  ele- 
mentary discussion  of  the  more  important  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  wealth,  wealth  being  considered  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end, — a  means  to  human  welfare  in 
all  of  its  manifold  aspects.  The  last  section  of  the 
book,  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
treats  in  a  novel  and  suggestive  way  of  such  topics 
as  the  pay  and  profits  of  business  management,  the 
profits  of  monopoly,  and  legislation  and  monopoly 
management. 

"  A  Practical  Programme  for  Working  Men," 
which  has  been  brought  out  anonymously  by  Swan 
Sonnenscheim  and  imported  by  the  Scribners,  con- 
siders as  the  two  important  questions  before  the 
modern  workingman  ( 1 )  Is  public  ownership  wise 
to-day?  and  (2)  To  what  will  public  ownership 
lead  to-morrow?  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
"  books." — (1)  the  book  of  exhortation,  (2)  the 
book  of  facts,  and  (3)  the  book  of  wisdom,  faith, 
and  love. 


A  convenient  account  of  the  British  system  of 
taxation  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based, 
together  with  some  of  the  leading  historical  facts 
in  its  evolution,  is  contained  in  a  little  volume  by 
G.  Armitage-Smith,  principal  of  the  Birkbeck  Col- 
lege (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  Minute 
discussions  on  controverted  points  are  ruled  out 
by  space  limitations,  and  only  broad  principles  and  « 
general  tendencies  are  stated.  American  students 
of  the  subject  of  taxation  will  find  many  interest- 
ing suggestions  in  this  little  treatise. 

A  scientific  study  of  "  Railroad  Rate  Control  in 
Its  Legal  Aspects  "  is  contributed  to  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  Economic  Association  by 
Dr.  Harrison  Standish  Smalley,  instructor  in  po- 
litical economy  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  work  consists  of  an  introductory  chapter  on 
the  public  regulation  of  rates,  three  chapters  on 
the  doctrine  of  judicial  review,  two  on  the  results 
of  the  doctrine,  and  a  concluding  chapter  specify- 
ing certain  remedies.  Under  this  head  the  writer 
suggests  a  plan  for  compensation  to  the  railroad 
for  property  taken. 

"  The  Battles  of  Labor  "  is  the  title  given  to  a 
little  volume  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright  on  the  William  Levi  Bull  foundation 
at  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  The  book  is 
about  equally  apportioned  between  medieval  and 
modern  labor  battles.  Dr.  Wright's  account  of 
some  of  the  great  strikes  of  recent  history  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  he  held  a  government  position  at 
Washington,  which  brought  him  into  close  touch 
with  labor  leaders  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  editor  of  the  Irrigation  Age,  Mr.  D.  H. 
Anderson,  is  the  author  of  a  little  manual,  en- 
titled "  The  Primer  of  Irrigation  "  (Chicago:  The 
D.  H.  Anderson  Publishing  Company).  This 
work  is  what  the  title  indicates  and  deals  with 
the  subject  in  an  elementary  way,  beginning  with 
a  discussion  of  soil  in  general,  its  formation,  char- 
acteristics and  uses,  and  proceeding  to  an  account 
of  particular  soils  and  their  adaptations  to  varie- 
ties of  plants,  and  thence  to  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  semi-arid  and  arid  lands  of  the  Far 
West  and  Southwest.  There  are  many  practical 
suggestions  to  the  farmers  of  irrigated  lands,  re- 
lating not  only  to  the  methods  of  irrigation,  but 
to  the  culture  of  grains  and  plants  which  depend 
upon  irrigation  for  their  sustenance. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

In  his  exhaustive  treatise  entitled  "The  Econ- 
omy of  Happiness"  (Little,  Brown),  Mr.  James 
MacKaye  has  attempted  to  give  us  "an  analysis 
of  common  sense."  "  It  is  easy,"  says  the  author, 
"  to  destroy  the  dogmas  of  commercialism,  but  not 
easy  to  construct  a  practical  substitute  therefor." 
Difficult  as  this  is,  Mr.  MacKaye  essays  the  task. 
The  scope  of  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  the 
introductory  chapter,  which  states  the  "problem 
of  happiness  "  and  the  "  scope  of  common  sense." 

Professor  S/mon  Newcomb's  latest  work  on  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  entitled  "A  Compendium  of 
Spherical  Astronomy"  (Macmillan).  This  is  the 
first  of  a  projected  series  on  practical  and  theo- 
retical astronomy.  The  volume  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  determination  and  reduction  of  the 
positions  of  fixed  stars. 

Rev.  J.  Cosand,  who  believes  that  "there  are 

many  contradictions  in  the  Newtonian  theory  of 

the  universe,"  has  written   a   little  book  setting 

forth  his  "  New  Theory  of  the  Universe,"  whic' 
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has  been  published  for  the  author  by  the  Metho- 
dist Publishing  House,  in  Tokio,  Japan. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  professor  in 
the  University  of  Berne  and  author  of  a  now  fa- 
mous work  on  "  The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nerv- 
ous Diseases,"  wrote  a  work  on  "  The  Influence  of 
the  Mind  on  the  Body."  This  has  now  been  trans- 
lated from  the  fifth  French  edition,  by  L.  B.  Galla- 
tin, and  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

In  his  scholarly  work,  "  The  Analysis  of  Racial 
Descent  in  Animals"  (Holt),  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Montgomery,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  zoology  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  has  attempted,  he  de- 
clares, to  write  a  prologue  to  an  important  phase 
of  modern  biological  thought.  His  argument  is 
from  the  side  of  zoology,  and  his  generalizations 
are  based  on  the  results  of  the  latest  painstaking 
experiments  in  laboratories  and  the  field. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock,  of  the  Washington  Bio- 
logical Society,  has  attempted  to  explain  "  the  in- 
terrelation of  the  intellectual,  celestial,  and  terres- 
trial kingdoms,  and  of  man  to  his  Maker"  in  a 
small  volume  which  he  has  called  "Luminous 
Bodies  Here  and  Hereafter,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Metaphysical  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

The  author  of  the  little  volume  "The  Secret 
Life,  Being  the  Book  of  a  Heretic"  (John  Lane), 
is  too  modest.  The  excellent  style,  quaint  humor, 
and  shrewd  philosophy  certainly  deserve  to  have 
their  author  known.  All  sorts  of  topics  are 
treated  in  the  form  of  entries  in  an  imaginary 
diary. 

The  famous  "Guide  for  the  Perplexed,"  the 

freat  work  of  the  old  Jewish  philosopher  Moses 
laimonides,  has  been  retranslated,  with  revision 
and  notes  from  the  original  Arabic  text  by  Dr. 
M.  Friedlander.  This  edition  combines  in  one 
volume  the  three  volumes  of  the  original  edition. 
Most  of  the  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  have  been 
either  eliminated  or  transliterated.  The  work  is 
published  in  London  by  Routledge  and  imported 
by  the  Duttons. 

Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson,  who  has  been  well  known 
for  years  as  a  writer  on  nature  subjects  and  who 
has  made  a  deep  impression  in  England  by  his 
philosophical  essays,  attempts,  in  his  little  book 
"The  Religion  of  Nature"  (McClure,  Phillips)  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  and  that  the  cruelty  which  we  seem  to 
discern  in  nature  is  an  illusion,  man  and  man  alone 
being  conscious  of  pain  and  suffering.  He  calls 
his  work  in  general  "The  Challenge  of  a  Free 
Thinker,"  and  sums  it  up  by  saying  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  soul  itself  as  taught  by  religion 
is  only  the  creation  of  natural  evolution. 

NSW   BOOKS   ON  POLITICS  AND  LAW. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  brought 
out,  as  number  eighteen  of  its  series  on  political, 
economic,  and  public  law,  Mr.  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones'  "The  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
Slates,  Its  History  and  Activities."  This  is  a 
rather  more  ambitious  and  comprehensive  history 
of  our  '  trade  ambassadors  "  abroad  than  has  been 
published  before.  A  study  of  the  systems  in  use 
in  the  chief  European  commercial  nations  is  also 
included. 

In  eight  large  volumes  the  State  Department 
has  brought  out  its  "  Digest  of  International  Law," 
compiled  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore.  In  ore- 
paring  this  work,  which  took  years  of  application, 


Professor  Moore,  whose  accomplishments  and 
qualifications  have  so  often  been  stated  in  these 
pages,  analyzed,  digested,  and  epitomized  diplo- 
matic discussions,  treaties,  and  other  international 
agreements,  international  awards,  the  decisions  of 
municipal  courts,  the  writings  of  jurists,  the  docu- 
ments— published  and  unpublished— of  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  and  the  decisions 
of  State  and  federal  courts.  Copious  notes  and 
other  references  complete  this  monumental  work. 
Mr.  W.  Frank  Hatheway,  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
Canada,  offers  a  little  volume  of  essays,  two  of 
which  are  entitled  "  Canadian  Nationality "  and 
"The  Cry  of  Labor,"  respectively  (Toronto: 
Williams  Briggs).  This  writer  has  an  abiding 
faith  in  Canada's  national  destiny,  and  urges  his 
readers  to  disregard  hereafter,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  names  of  Canadian  provinces  and  to  learn  to 
think  of  the  whole  country  as  one.  By  sounding 
the  note  of  patriotism,  which  he  defines  as  "  an 
appreciation  of  our  natural  surroundings  and  a 
reverence  for  our  citizenship,"  Mr.  Hatheway 
hopes  to  make  Canadians  feel  their  responsibili- 
ties as  citizens  of  the  Dominion. 

8CHOOL    BOOKS  AND  WORKS    OP    REFERENCE. 

"  The  School  and  Its  Life  "  is  the  title  given  to 
a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  vital  problems  of 
school  administration  by  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  who 
has  had  much  experience  as  superintendent  of  city 
school  systems  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.).  The  general  aim  of  the  book  is  to  show 
how  school  life  is  related  to  life  in  its  totality  and 
how  children  taught  in  school  should  be  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  "a  natural,  sane,  and  wholesome 
life,  free  from  all  false,  ephemeral,  and  artificial 
standards  and  stimuli." 

Fifteen  essays  which  won  prizes  in  a  contest 
initiated  by  publishers  in  1905  are  now  brought  out 
under  the  title  of  "Successful  Teaching"  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company).  All  of  these  essays  are 
on  educational  topics  and  were  written  by  practical 
teachers.  Superintendent  James  M.  Greenwood, 
of  Kansas  City,  contributes  an  introduction  to  the 
volume. 

Mr.  Claude'  Ellsworth  Johnson,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
New  York,  has  prepared  a  little  manual  on  "  The 
Training  of  Boys'  Voices,"  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson.  A  number  of  scores  and 
exercises  are  furnished,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the 
most  adaptable  sacred  and  secular  music  written 
especially  for  or  adapted  to  the  uses  of  boys' 
choirs  in  schools. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Nelson's  Encyclopedia,"  a 
work  to  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes  under  the 
editorship  of  Frank  Moore  Colby,  of  New  York, 
and  George  Sandeman,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently 
come  from  the  press  (New  York:  Thomas  Nelson 
&  Sons).  This  is  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  at- 
tempt yet  made  in  this  country  to  produce  a  low- 
priced  encyclopedia  of  first-class  literary  quality. 
The  first  volume,  covering  the  entire  letter  "A." 
and  "  B  "  as  far  as  "  Bedl,"  consists  of  650  pages 
of  three  columns  each,  printed  from  clear-faced 
type.  The  four  desiderata  that  the  publishers 
have  endeavored  to  insure  in  this  work  are  ac- 
curacy, completeness,  clearness,  and  guidance  for 
students.  To  each  important  article  is  appended  a 
select  bibliography,  as  a  guide  to  the  best  sources 
of  information  for  further  study. 
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THE   PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORLD. 


Cuba  in  ^c  insurrection  in  Cuba,  which 
Factional  in  August  had  not  seemed  for- 
rup  on'  midable,  grew  in  strength  and 
gravity  during  the  first  half  of  September, 
.until  it  became  not  only  serious,  but  highly 
alarming  to  those  against  whom  it  was  di- 
rected. President  Estrada  Palma  was  not 
made  for  coping  with  revolutions.  Before 
he  became  president  of  Cuba  he  had  lived 
for  a  long  period  of  years  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  master  of  an  excellent  school 
in  the  sweet  and  peaceful  village  of  Central 
Valley,  Orange  County,  New  York.  To  be 
sure,  he  had  seen  troublous  times  in  his 
youthful  days,  and  had  faced  them  bravely. 
He  had  taken  part  in  the  "Ten  Years' 
War,"  that  began  in  1868,  and  in  1877  he 
was  for  a  short  time  president  of  the  revo- 
lutionary Cuban  Republic.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  that  time  and  held  a  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards  until  released  at  the  end  of  the 
war  in  1878.  After  that  he  became  a  promi- 
nent man  in  Honduras,  but  soon  entered 
upon  his  quiet  and  retired  life  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  he  was  by  nature  a  man 
of  peace. 

o~i-„  ~.  -   When  the  last  Cuban  revolution 

Palma  as  a  o      •     1       1  o 

Qowrning  against  Spain  broke  out,  in  1095, 
Head'  Mr.  Estrada  Palma  was  its 
trusted  representative  in  the  United  States. 
To  those  who  knew  him  here,  he  always 
seemed  the  gentle  idealist.  He  was  a  man 
of  broad  intelligence  and  high  probity,  of 
retiring  manners  and  very  diminutive  phy- 
sique. He  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  great 
hero  of  the  Cuban  revolution,  Gen.  Maximo 
Gomez,  and  he  was  also  esteemed  and  trusted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
These  facts  made  it  seem  especially  appro- 
priate that  he  should  become  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Republic  when,  in  1902, 
our  government,  after  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  island  for  four 


GENERAL    JOSE    MIGUEL    GOMEZ. 

(Candidate  of  the  Cuban  Liberal  Party  for  Presi- 
dent against  Mr.  Palma,  at  the  last  election.  He 
claims  he  was  defeated  by  fraud.) 


years,  withdrew,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Cuban§  to  carry  on  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Palma  served  through  his  first 
term  with  credit  and  general  confidence,  and 
is  now  in  the  first  year  of  his  second  term. 
An  exceedingly  frank  article  on  the  Cuban 
situation,  written  for  us  by  Mr.  Atherton 
Brownell,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Review,  and  it  explains  the 
causes  of  the  revolution  in  a  way  which 
some  of  President  Palma's  friends  would 
probably  dispute.  Latin-American  elections 
are  quite  different  from  those  carried  on  in 
Switzerland  and  Massachusetts.    It  is  very 
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GEN.   JUAN   GUALBERTO  GOMEZ. 

(A  captured  leader  of  the  insur- 
rection.) 


GEN.   RAFAEL    MONTALVO. 

(Prominent  member  of  the  Palma 
Cabinet.) 


SENOR  DOMINGO   MENDEZ  CAPOTE. 

(Vice-President  of  the  Cuban 
Republic.) 


possible  that  this  last  Cuban  election  was 
not  carried  on  with  scrupulous  fairness  and 
impartiality.  But  it  is  not  our  opinion  that 
any  facts  which  have  come  to  light  about  it 
would  justify  the  taking  up  of  arms  against 
the  administration  of  President  Palma, 
From  his  own  standpoint,  the  mistake  that 
President  Palma  has  made  has  been  in  his 
failure  to  provide  himself  with  an  efficient 
military  organization,  able  to  stamp  out  in- 
surrectionary movements  in  their  very  begin- 
nings. He  should  have  taken  lessons  from 
President  Diaz,  of  Mexico.  But  President 
Palma  has  tried  to  develop  Cuba's  resources 
and  has  seemingly  not  supposed  it  necessary 
to  prepare  for  such  emergencies  as  the  re- 
currence of  what  President  Roosevelt  calls 
the  "  insurrectionary  habit." 

H  Mr.   Palma's   reelection,   in   the 

the  Trouble  summer  of  1905,  was  an  exciting 
Began.  affajn  Parties  had  begun  to 
crystallize  in  Cuba,  the  administration  sup- 
porters being  known  as  the  Moderates  and 
their  opponents  as  the  Liberals.  On  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Palma  was  Gen.  Mendez 
Capote  as  candidate  for  vice-president.  The 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  presidency  wras 
Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez.  When  election 
day  came  around,  the  Liberals  declared  that 
the  administration  was  controlling  the  situ- 
ation through  wholesale  fraud,  and  Gomez 
ordered  his  adherents  to  abstain  from  voting. 
For  a  more  complete  account  of  this  situa- 
tion,   our    readers    are    referred    to    Mr. 


Browneirs  article  on  another  page.  From 
the  date  of  the  election,  the  opponents  of 
the  Palma  government  grew  ever  more 
assertive,  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  gath- 
ered force,  as  a  long  series  of  grievances 
worked  upon  the  inflammable  minds  of  the 
disappointed  and  the  discontented.  Mr. 
Palma  could  not  carry  on  the  government  as 
a  purely  personal  enterprise,  and  it  is  likely 
that  many  officials  of  his  administration  were 
guilty  of  some  of  the  things  charged  against 
them.  It  was  impossible,  furthermore,  that 
the  portion  of  the  foreign  loan  that  was  dis- 
tributed to  veterans  of  the  revolutionary  war 
to  pay  off  their  claims  could  have  been  used 


Thi  Czab  :  "  What !  In  republics,  too?  * 
— From  the  North  American  (Philadelphia). 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  more  than  a  small 
minority  of  the  claimants.  Hence  much  un- 
rest, and  material  for  uprising. 

At  Length,    Unquestionably,  President  Palma 

a  R«a  '    relied  too  much  upon  a  general 

Revolution,    ^cognition   Qf   his   honesty   and 

good  intentions,  and  also  was  overconfident 
as  respects  the  "  self-acting  "  character  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  sporadic  outbreaks,  which  began  last  Feb- 
ruary in  a  small  way  in  rural  districts,  were 
symptoms  of  an  important  revolt  destined 
to  be  openly  led  by  prominent  men,  which 
was  to  cause  him  consternation  a  few  months 
later.  It  was  not  until  after  the  middle  of 
August  that  the  affair  took  on  the  propor- 
tion of  a  real  and  well-recognized  civil  war. 
From  being  over-confident  and  treating  the 
affair  with  disdain,  the  Palma  administra- 
tion went  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  be- 
came wildly  panic-stricken.  Its  appeals  for 
American  support  and  its  declaration  of  in- 
ability to  protect  American  interests  led  to 
the  landing  of  a  few  marines  in  Havana  on 
September  13.  While  Commander  Colwell 
of  the  Denver  acted  with  perfect  propriety 
under  the  circumstances,  and  was  fully  sus- 
tained at  Washington,  he  was  instructed  by 
our  government  to  withdraw  the  marines  at 
once.     President  Roosevelt  desired  to  give 


SENATOR   MANUEL   SANGUILLY. 

(President  of  the  Senate  and  one  of  Cuba's  ablest 
legislators.) 


SENATOR    ALFREDO    ZAYAS,   LEADER   OF   THE   CUBAN 
LIBERAL  PARTY. 

(Sefior  Zayas  Is  the  political  head  of  the  insurrec- 
tion.) 

the  Cuban  factions  a  little  more  time  to 
compose  their  own  differences,  and,  further- 
more, he  very  wisely  preferred  to  act  upon 
a  definite  and  well-considered  policy  of  his 
own,  rather  than  to  be  drawn  into  a  military 
intervention  through  such  a  beginning  as 
was  made  when  this  first  landing  of  marines 
occurred. 

President  ^n  September  14  the  situation 
Rooeeoett  8peakshsid  become  so  grave  that  Presi- 

andAot9-  dent  Roosevelt  called  several 
members  of  his  cabinet  into  counsel  at  Oys- 
ter Bay,  and  at  once  issued  an  admirable  let- 
ter addressed  to  Mr.  Quesada,  who  holds 
the  post  of  Cuban  minister  to  the  United 
States.  This  letter  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  Cuba,  and  in  that  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  island  and  this  country. 
When  our  army  and  navy  liberated  Cuba 
from  Spain,  there  were  large  foreign  inter- 
ests in  the  island, — English,  French,  and 
German,  as  well  as  American  and  Spanish. 
These  were  perfectly  protected  under  the 
four  years  of  American  administration. 
When  our  withdrawal  was  contemplated,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  these  interests.  Mr.  Root,  as 
Secretary  of  War,  gave  close  attention  to 
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SENOR    GONZALO    QtJESADA,    CUBAN    MINISTER    AT 
WASHINGTON. 

this  subject,  and  there  was  finally  drafted  a 
treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
which  gave  our  government  the  right  to  in- 
tervene under  certain  circumstances.  In  our 
treaty  with  Spain  we  had  assumed  obliga- 
tions, and  it  was  needful  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  such 
maintenance  of  government  and  order  in 
Cuba  as  would  save  from  harm  the  personal 
and  property  rights  of  foreign  citizens.  A 
further  condition  of  our  withdrawal  was  the 
adoption  by  the  Cubans*  of  a  constitution  to 
which  our  government  could  give  its  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Root,  who  was,  practically,  the 
arbiter  in  the  affair,  secured  the  addition  to 
the  Cuban  Constitution  of  the  significant 
parts  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba.  This  part  of  the  Cuban  Consti- 
tution is  known  as  the  "  Piatt  Amendment " 
on  account  of  the  association  with  it  of  the 
late  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Cuban  Relations. 


intervention.  The  President's  letter  declares 
the  imperative  necessity  of  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  hostilities,  and  expresses  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  independent  develop- 
ment of  Cuban  government  and  life. 
Among  its  significant  utterances  are  the 
following: 

Our  intervention*  in  Cuban  affairs  will  only 
come  if  Cuba  herself  shows  that  she  has  fallen 
into  the  insurrectionary  habit,  that  she  lacks  the 
self-restraint  necessary  to  secure  peaceful  self- 
government  and  that  her  contending  factions 
have  plunged  the  country  into  anarchy. 

I  solemnly  adjure  all  Cuban  patriots  to  band 
together  to  sink  all  differences  and  personal  am- 
bitions and  to  remember  that  the  only  way  that 
they  can  preserve  the  independence  of  their  Re- 
public is  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  outside  in- 
terference by  rescuing  it  from  the  anarchy  of 
civil  war. 

The  letter  was  widely  approved  of  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  made 
a  profound  impression  in  Cuba.  It  had  been 
decided  in  the  Oyster  Bay  conference  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  should  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Havana,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Bacon,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
who  has  been  acting  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  absence  of  Mr  .Root  on  his  long 
South  American  trip.  It  was  also  arranged 
that  General  Funston  should  proceed  at  once 
to  Havana  to  join  Mr.  Taft.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Funston,  as  an  adventurous 


The         President   Roosevelt's  letter   has 
Oyster  Bay    peculiar   importance,   in   that   it 

Declaration.    Qom^    ^    ^    fir$t    ^^    inter_ 

pretation  of  the  meaning  of  this  right  of 


MR.   ROBERT  BACON. 

(First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.) 
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SECRETARY  WILLIAM    H.  TAFT. 


young  Westerner,  had  served  in  the  Cuban 
revolutionary  army  in  the  period  before  our 
war  with  Spain,  and  had  become  especially 
familiar  with  Cuban  conditions.  It  was 
thought  possible  that  Secretary  Root,  who 
was  then  proceeding  from  Peru  to  Panama, 
might  subsequently  stop  at  Havana  on  his 
homeward  voyage.  In  any  case,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  presence  in  Cuba  of  high  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  government 
might  help  the  contending  parties  to  find  a 
way  by  which  they  could  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences and  stop  the  fighting  of  their  own 
volition,  in  order  that  the  United  States 
might  be  saved  from  the  unwelcome  necessity 
of  using  armed  force  to  restore  order. 


The  outbreak  of  this  revolution 
has  been  a  great  disappointment 
to  many  of  us    who  had  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  Piatt  amendment  of 


The 
Practical 
Outlook. 


itself  would  have  moral  force  enough  to 
keep  the  Cubans  from  resorting  to  arms 
every  time  they  became  restless  or  unhappy 
through  political  differences.  At  first  it 
seemed  as  if  President  Roosevelt's  letter 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  for  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  truce  would  be  declared  at 
once,  and  some  form  of  negotiation  for  per- 
manent peace  entered  upon.  But  this  good 
news  was  premature.  As  these  pages  were 
closing  for  the  press,  Mr.  Taft  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  in  Havana,  and  the  United 
States  had  dispatched  a  sufficient  number  of 
warships  to  make  possible  the  prompt  land- 
ing of  four  or  five  thousand  marines  if  such 
a  step  should  be  found  needful.  But  the 
revolutionary  leaders  were  trying  to  give  all 
possible  importance  to  their  position  by  dem- 
onstrating their  strength,  for  the  sake  of  the 
settlement  that  would  have  to  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States. 
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GEN.    FREDERICK    FUNSTON. 

What  of  Naturally,  all  this  regrettable 
Cuba's  trouble  has  started  afresh  the  dis- 
tort/^? oxss\on  concerning  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  annexing  Cuba  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Brownell's  article 
will  be  found  instructive  on  this  phase  of  the 
question.  It  is  obvious  that  annexation 
would  give  such  stability  to  economic  inter- 
ests as  to  make  it  seem  desirable  to  many 
persons  having  property  interests  in  the 
island.  Furthermore,  the  presumption  that 
annexation  would  be  followed  by  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  always  in  the 
minds  of  those  concerned  in  the  production 
and  shipping  of  Cuban  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  other  products.  Nevertheless, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  to 
show  that  the  recent  insurrection  was  fo- 
mented by  business  interests,  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate annexation.  The  political  groups  at 
the  head  of  the  contending  parties  in  Cuba 
must  both  of  them  perforce  profess  a  high 
quality  of  Cuban  patriotism  and  a  jealousy 
of  American  influence.  The  dominant  poli- 
ticians are  accustomed  to  pretend  that  they 
favored  the  abrogation  of  the  Piatt  amend- 


ment. All  sagacious  men  in  Cuba  and  else- 
where know  perfectly  well  that  the  Piatt 
amendment  js  the  only  thing  that  makes  an 
independent  Cuban  republic  a  possibility.  If 
Cuba  is  to  be  annexed  it  is  the  general  opin- 
ion in  America  that  such  a  consummation 
should  be  reached  through  the  ripening  proc- 
esses of  time.  All  that  Cuba  needs  just  now 
is  what  President  Palma  has  sincerely  de- 
sired to  bring  about.  It  needs  good  business 
management,  absolute  peace  and  order,  full 
encouragement  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
an  abundance  of  well-conducted  schools,  fa- 
vorable tariffs  and  close  economic  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  a  long 
period  of  peaceful  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

Toft's  work  The   presence   of   Messrs.  Taft 

at        and  Bacon  in  Havana  had  imme- 

Haoaia.     diate    cffects       Hostilities    were 

brought  to  an  end,  the  insurgents  in  for- 
midable numbers  resting  in  their  camps, 
while  the  government  ceased  to  transport 
supplies  or  to  use  forcible  means  to  end  the 
revolt.  Conferences  were  begun  immedi- 
ately, and  important  leaders  of  the  opposition 
party  had  free  access  to  the  American  com- 
missioners. The  most  influential  leader  in 
presenting  the  cause  against  the  Palma  gov- 
ernment was.  Senator  Zayas,  who  is  the  presi- 


TAFT  AS  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE. 

— From  the  Leader  (Cleveland). 
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dent  of  the  Liberal  party;  while  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  Palma  government  was 
Mendez  Capote,  who  is  Vice-President  of 
Cuba  and  a  leading  lawyer  of  Havana.  The 
Liberals  demanded  the  absolute  annulment 
of  the  last  elections.  The  situation  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  complicated  as  the 
arguments  and  testimony  were  presented.  It 
seemed  likely  that  negotiations  would  have 
to  continue  for  some  little  time,  while  it  also 
seemed  probable  that  a  protracted  civil  war 
had  been  averted  by  the  prompt  steps  taken 
by  President  Roosevelt/  Meanwhile,  the 
plans  regarding  General  Funston  had  been 
changed,  and  instead  of  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  Havana,  he  was  in  conference  for 
several  days  at  Washington,  evidently  with 
reference  to  the  prompt  transport  of  troops 
in  case  it  should  become  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  upon  a  military  occupation  of  Cuba. 
Times  have  greatly  changed  since  we  invaded 
Cuba  in  1898.  We  have  now  a  highly  effi- 
cient army,  and  at  Washington  we  have  a 
General  Staff,  with  careful  plans  all  worked 
out  in  advance  for  any  such  emergency  as  the 
possible  need  of  our  having  to  act  under  the 
Piatt  amendment  and  maintain  order  in  Cuba. 
Mr.  Taft  from  the  beginning  made  it  plain 
to  the  leaders  of  both  factions  that  they  must 
agree  upon  some  method  for  a  peaceful  settle-, 
ment  of  their  differences,  under  the  very 
probable  penalty  of  losing  their  independence 
altogether.  Yet  the  difficulties  were  so  grave 
that  an  early  solution  was  not  expected. 


GOV.  WILLIAM  T.  COBB,  OF  MAINE. 

Tto        The  State  campaigns  of  a  year 

?o7/So«*  ag0  we.re  ^  °*  encouragement 
for  plain  citizens  who  were  tired 
of  merely  nominal  partisanship,  sham  issues, 
and  domination  by  corrupt  bosses  serving 
predatory  corporations.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  in  the  present  season,  with  a  Congres- 
sional election  pending,  a  little  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  party  lines.  But 
there  is  already  much  evidence  that  a  healthy 
spirit  of  intelligent  and  free  action  is  permeat- 
ing political  situations  everywhere. 


The 

Maine 

Election. 


HON.   CHARLES  E.   LITTLEFIELD,  OF   MAINE. 


The  election  in  Maine,  which 
took  place  on  September  10, 
resulted  in  Republican  victory  by 
a  greatly  reduced  majority.  Governor  Cobb 
was  reelected,  as  were  the  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Congress.  The  principal  issue  was 
the  everlasting  Maine  topic  of  liquor  prohibi- 
tion. The  Democrats  desired  to  have  the 
whole  question  reopened  by  submitting  it 
again  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The  Republi- 
cans stood  by  the  prohibition  law  and  op- 
posed the  plan  of  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
upon  it.  Such  a  policy  as  prohibition  ought, 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  reconsidered,  and 
the  Republicans  will  in  the  near  future  have 
to  yield  in  a  case  where  they  are  plainly 
wrong.  There  was  outside  interest  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  labor 
leaders-  to  defeat  Congressman  Littlefield, 
who  has  opposed  in  Congress  the  Anti-In- 
junction Bill  and  some  other  labor  mea< 
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HON.    FLETCHER   PROCTOR. 

(Governor-elect  of  Vermont.) 

Mr.  Littlefield,  who  is  an  honest  and  able 
man,  though  often  wrong  in  his  positions, 
managed  to  pull  through. 


Results 

in 
Vermont. 


The  election  in  Vermont  had  oc- 
curred several  days  earlier.  The 
Republican  ticket,  headed  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor  as  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, was  successful  by  a  majority  of  about 
20,000.  Local  questions  were  dominant,  and 
the  election  was  vigorously  contested.  In 
former  years  the  results  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont have  been  regarded  as  foreshadowing 
the  general  results  of  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions to  be  held  throughout  the  country  in 
November.  But  this  year  national  questions 
were  only  incidentally  involved,  and  no  infer- 
ences are  to  be  drawn  as  regards  the  general 
political  situation. 

Churchill's    *n  New  Hampshire  the  interest 
Fight  in      lay  in  the  struggle  for  the  Repub- 
lic//™,,A/™.lican  nomination  for  Governor, 

and  this  was  principally  due  to  the  remark- 
able efforts  made  by  the  Lincoln  Republican 
Club  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill.  Although  Mr.  Churchill 
was  not  nominated  in  the  convention,  held  at 
Concord,  on  September  18,  he  may  fairly  be% 
said  to  have  won  a  brilliant  victory.  There 
were  several  strong  candidates  in  the  field, 


who  were  well-seasoned  in  New  Hampshire 
politics,  and  had  reasonable  grounds  under 
ordinary  political  conditions  to  hope  for  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Churchill,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  comparative  newcomer  in  the  State;  and 
although  he  has  served  for  a  term  or  two  in 
the  legislature,  he  is  still  regarded  by  many 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  Granite  State  as 
a  mere  summer  resident.  But,  in  the  course 
of  a  brief,  lively  campaign,  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  supporters  surprised  the  natives  very 
considerably.  His  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  the  single  plea  that  the  political  life  of  the 
State  ought  to  be  delivered  from  the  control 
of  corporations  that  were  ruling  it  for  gain, 
— especially  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
system.  The  lawyers  and  newspapers  of  die 
State  were  in  large  part  retained  by  interests 
against  which  Mr.  Churchill  was  contend- 
ing. In  spite  of  everything,  his  movement 
grew  until,  on  the  ninth  ballot  in  the  con- 
vention, he  came  within  a  few  votes  of  being 
the  successful  candidate,  all  the  others  being 
far  in  the  rear.  The  nominee  for  Governor 
is  Hon.  Charles  Floyd,  of  Manchester, 
against  whom  Mr.  Churchill  was  most  di- 
rectly opposed.  But  the  Churchill  men  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  principles  embodied,  in- 
the  main,  in  the  platform;  and  unquestion- 
ably the  cause  of  reform  politics  has  won  a 
great  victory  through  this  plucky  fight.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  spared  the  responsibilities  and 
labors  of  the  governorship,  while  he  has  gained 
quite  as  much  prestige  as  if  he  had  come  out 
first.  The  Democrats  and  Independents 
were  entirely  ready  to  take  up  Mr.  Churchill' 
and  try  to  elect  him  as  against  the  regular 
Republican  nominee,  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  entertained  by  him  for  a  moment,  and 
he  has  given  his  cordial  adherence  to  the 
results  of  the  Republican  convention. 

TMe  In  the  State  of  New  York  the 
Mew  York  most  important  in  the  series  pf 
events  making  up  the  political 
campaign  this  year  was  the  fight  for  control 
of  the  primary  elections.  This  signified  more 
than  the  conventions  which  were  to  choose 
candidates  for  high  State  offices,  or  the  elec- 
tions that  are  to  decide  as  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  November.  The  primaries 
in  the  city  of  New  York  were  held  on  Tues- 
day, September  18.  There  was  a  great  strug- 
gle for  the  control  of  the  Republican  .organ- 
ization. On  the  one  side  was  Mr.  Odcll, 
State  chairman,  with  Mr.  Quigg  as  his  chief 
lieutenant,  and  with  the  aged  Senator  Piatt 
and  many  other  machine  politicians  working 
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as  hard  as  possible, — with  the  free  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  corporation  money,  according  to 
general  statement  and  belief.  On  the  other 
side  was  Mr.  Herbert  Parsons,  chairman  of 
the  County  Committee,  supported  by  all  Re- 
publicans in  close  sympathy  and  touch  with 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  with  Gov- 
ernor Higgins'  administration  at  Albany, 
The  leader  of  these  administration  forces  in 
the  Brooklyn  half  of  the  Greater  New  York 
was  the  Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff.  The 
result  was  a  thorough-going  defeat  for  Odell, 
Quigg,  Piatt,  and  their  associates,  and  a 
splendid  victory  for  Parsons,  Woodruff,  and 
the  cause  of  clean,  normal,  straightforward 
politics.  This  contest  was  of  far  more  than 
local  significance.  It  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country,  and  its  encouraging 
character  was  noted  by  the  press  throughout 
the  land. 


ne  Question  The  Republican  State  convention 

of         was  set  for  September  25  at  Sara- 

Qovernor.     tQ^     ^  a  consequence  of  the 

primaries,  it  became  practically  certain  that 
Governor  Higgins  could  have  a  fenomina- 
tion  if,  upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that 
it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  run.  It 
was  plain,  furthermore,  that  if  he  should  con- 
clude not  to  seek  or  to  accept  renomination, 
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HON.   TIMOTHY   L.    WOODRUFF. 

(Victorious  leader  of  the  Brooklyn  Republicans.) 


HON.    HERBERT  PARSONS. 
(Member  of  Congress  from  New  York  and  victori- 
ous In  holding  his  place  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  County  Republican  Committee.) 


he  could  have  the  prestige  of  seeming  to 
name  the  man  who  should  head  the  ticket. 
These  pages  had  gone  to  press  before  the 
convention  was  held.  Of  Governor  Higgins 
and  his  record,  far  too  little  has  been 
said  in  commendation.  President  Roosevelt 
freely  remarks  that  New  York  has  not  had 
a  better  Governor  than  Higgins  in  forty 
years.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  fine  conscience,  with  a  rare  knowledge 
of  public  affairs.  Unfortunately,  he  has  not 
sufficiently  impressed  his  personality  upon  the 
great  metropolitan  population  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  State.  In  his  own  western  counr 
ties  his  worth  is  understood.  On  the  eve  of 
the  assembling  of  the  convention  nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  man  would  be  named, 
but  there  remained  no  doubt  as  to  his  neces- 
sary qualifications  and  character.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
Roosevelt  national  administration,  and  a 
thorough  supporter  of  the  kind  of  party  re- 
form for  which  Mr.  Parsons  stands  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  County  Committee. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  had 
continued  to  be  mentioned  as  a  very  desirable 
and  popular  nominee. 
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Mr.  Hearst's  direction.  But  after  the  high 
tide  of  Bryanism  that  rolled  up  with  the 
landing  of  the  "  peerless  "  leader,  the  Hearst 
movement  seemed  to  be  declining. 


Hearst 

and  His 

"League." 


Meanwhile,  the  Independence 
League,  which  had  been  organ- 
ized for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Hearst  the  nomination,  held  its  conven- 
tion on  September  12.  This  convention  was 
for  the  most  part  made  up  of  genuine  en- 
thusiasts, who  put  a  full  ticket  in  the  field, 
adopted  a  very  radical  platform,  and  made 
it  extremely  plain  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  be  used  as  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  help 
Mr.  Hearst  to  a  Democratic  nomination. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  determined  that 
their  entire  ticket  and  their  platform  must 
stand  together.  This  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Hearst  from  continuing  to  seek  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  but  it  created  a  situation 
almost  fatally  embarrassing  to  both  sets  of 
Hearst  leaders.  Thus,  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committeeman  for  New  York,  the 
Hon.  Norman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  who 
had  for  many  weeks  been  working  hard  to 
secure  Hearst's  nomination  for  Governor, 
changed  his  attitude  a  week  before  the  con- 
vention was  held  at  Buffalo,  on  September 
25,  and  turned  his  support  to  Mayor  Adam, 
of  his  own  city.    And  Mr.  Mack's  defection 


Photograph  by  Und*rrffood&  Unaerwoad,  N.  V. 
MR.    CHARLES    E.    HUGHES. 

(From  a  photograph  taken  as  he  arrived  from 
Europe  last  month.  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  spoken 
of  prominently  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.) 


The  The  Democratic  primaries  were 
Mew  York  particularly  interesting,  on  ac- 
emocra  a.  count  Qf  a  Dreacnj  now  apparently 
irreconcilable,  between  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy, the  Tammany  boss,  and  Mayor  George 
B.  McClellan,  who  until  recently  has  been 
Tammany's  pet  beneficiary.  Mr.  McClellan, 
who  has  fine  intellectual  qualifications,  seems 
at  length  also  to  be  developing  a  conscience 
and  character  of  his  own  in  politics.  While 
as  a  result  of  the  primaries  Mr.  Murphy 
remains  in  control,  the  McClellan  men  made 
marked  gains.  The  absorbing  interest  in 
New  York  Democratic  politics,  meanwhile, 
had  been  centered  in  Mr.  William  R, 
Hearst's  endeavor  to  capture  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor.  During  July  and 
August  everything  seemed  to  be  going  in 
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was  only  one  of  many.  Thus,  it  seemed 
probable  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  to  run 
solely  as  the  candidate  of  the  Independence 
League.  Mayor  McClellan,  meanwhile,  and 
many  other  influential  Democrats  of  New 
York  City  were  supporting  District  Attorney 
Jerome  for  the  head  of  the  Democratic  State 
ticket.  Thus  it  had  become  wholly  probable 
as  these  pages  closed  for  the  press  that  there 
would  be  three  tickets  in  the  field,  Mr. 
Hearst  running  independently  of  the  two  old 
parties.  In  such  a  case  party  lines  would  tend 
to  disappear  and  every  voter  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  personal  opinion  of  the  can- 
didates. A  Republican  like  Mr.  Hughes  could 
probably  defeat  Hearst  in  a  three-cornered 
fight,  but  the  outcome  would  be  wholly  un- 
certain. 


The 

Ohio 

Republicans. 


In  Ohio  they  are  not  electing  a 
Governor,  but  the  State  Repub- 
lican convention  (called  to  nom- 
inate some  minor  officers)  was  in  point  of 
fact  a  political  meeting  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance, inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  fight  for  the 
leadership  and  control  of  the  party  machinery 
for  the  next  year  of  two.  For  many  years 
past  Mr.  Dick,  who  is  now  United  States 
Senator  in  the  seat  of  the  late  Mark  Hanna, 
has  been  chairman  of  the  State  Republican 


Committee,  and  he  was  fighting  to  retain 
control.  In  former  years  he  and  Senator 
Foraker  were  leaders  of  opposing  factions, 
but  for  some  time  past  their  differences  have 
been  made  up.  They  entered  the  conven- 
tion of  September  II  to  make  a  determined 
•fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own  offices 
and  power.  The  leader  of  the  fight  against 
Dick  and  Foraker  was  Congressman  Burton, 
of  Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  who  ought,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  good  people,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Hanna  as  Senator.  It  is  also 
to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of 
War,  who  is  now  regarded  as  the  foremost 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in 
1908,  was, — in  point  of  sympathy  and. nat- 
ural affiliation, — on  the  side  of  Mr.  Burton. 
But  Mr.  Taft  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Cuba 
on  great  public  business,  and  Mr.  Burton, 
who  is  a  good  man  and  a  statesman,  is  a 
poor  politician.  Senator  Foraker  made  one 
of  his  old-time  electrifying  speeches  and  car- 
ried the  convention  with  a  whirl,  while  Mr. 
Dick's  skillful  management  has  resulted  in 
his  continued  control  of  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can machinery.  It  seems  to  be  very  hard  for 
Ohio  Republicanism  to  get  itself  reestab- 
lished on  right  lines.  Mr.  Foraker  ought 
long  ago   to   have  cut  loose   from   certain 
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Burton,  to  Dick  and  Foraker  :  "  Odds,  Bodkins,  come  on  I ' 
— From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 
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affiliations  and  lined  up  with  the  national 
administration.  Mr.  Burton,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  have  entered  upon  a  narrower 
campaign  and  should  have  limited  his  fight 
to  an  attack  on  Mr.  Dick's  further  control. 
It  was  Foraker  who  saved  Dick,  rather  than 
the  contrary.  Behind  the  scenes,  of  course, 
much  was  involved  that  concerned  the  po- 
litical future  of  half  a  dozen  prominent  Ohio 
politicians. 

Wisconsin's  The  primaries  held  in  Wisconsin 
frioaryaiflw  on  September  4, — the  first  under 

per     on.   ^   new    gtate    Jaw^    anj    ^jj    tQ 

have  been  the  first  ever  held  in  any  State 


Governor  James  O.  Davidson  and  Speaker 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot  of  the  Assembly.  There 
was  no  real  political,  issue  involved  in  the 
fight,  so  far  as  outsiders  could  judge,  but 
the  active  participation  of  Senator  La 
Follette,  who  vigorously  championed  the 
candidacy  of  Mr.  Lenroot,  aroused  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country.  Both  candi- 
dates had  been  supporters  of  the  La  Follette 
policies  in  State  legislation,  and  the  Repub- 
lican State  organization  as  a  whole  was 
fully  committed  to  those  policies.  The  pri- 
mary law  itself  had  been  a  La  Follette  meas- 
ure, although  it  had  been  amended  in  the 
legislature  in  ways  that  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Senator  (then  Governor) 
or  his  more  radical  followers.  The  result 
of  the  primaries  was  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority for  Mr.  Davidson,  who  had  been 
supported  by  Senator  Spooner  and  many 
other  influential  Republican  leaders  in  the 
State,  including  not  a  few  of  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lett's  own  former  followers.  The  new  pri- 
mary system,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction.  The  vote  was  small, — 
not  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  vote  cast 
at  a  general  election.  Many  members  of  the 
minority  party  took  no  interest  in  the  choice 
of  candidates.  The  principal  argument  used 
in  the  State  against  the  new  system  was 
that  a  candidate's  personal  expenses  are  so 
greatly  increased  by  it  that  only  rich  men 
can  run  for  office,  but  the  friends  of  the  law 
assert  that  many  illegitimate  expenditures 
have  been  eliminated.  At  any  rate,  the  in- 
dividual voter  in  Wisconsin  now  has  a  way, 
imperfect  though  it  be,  of  asserting  his  pref- 
erences for  parry  nominees. 


HON.  JAMES  O.   DAVIDSON,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

(Who  won  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Governorship  in  the  first  primary  election  held  under 
the  new  Wisconsin  law.) 


for  nominating  simultaneously  all  candidates 
of  all  parties, — attracted  almost  as  much 
attention  without  the  State  as  within  it. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  radical 
reform  in  the  method  of  naming  candidates 
for  public  office  was  at  last  on  trial  after 
years  of  agitation  and  debate,  but  in  a 
greater  degree  the  popular  interest  had  an 
incentive  in  the  contest  for  the  Republican 
nomination  to  the  governorship,  which  had 
been  waged  for  months  between  Lieutenant- 


Abating  Governor  John  A.  Johnson,  of 
PMiUtic8 1  Minnesota,  has  been  renominated 
by  the  Democrats  on  a  platform 
which  indorses  William  J.  Bryan  with  great 
enthusiasm,  demands  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  direct  vote,  and  makes  appeals  for  labor 
support.  The  Republicans  had  made  their 
ticket  early  in  the  summer,  placing  at  the 
head  of  it  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Cole.  The  condi- 
tions which  gave  Johnson  his  victory  two 
years  ago,  in  the  very  same  election  which 
gave  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of  216,000  votes  in 
Minnesota,  no  longer  exist.  The  normal  Re- 
publican forces  have  rallied  about  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Cole,  and  the  great  body  of 
Republicans  who  supported  Johnson  two 
years  ago  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of 
their  own  party   are  said  to  have  returned 
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to  their  own  political  camp.  The  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  says  of  Johnson : 

He  was,  curiously  enough,  put  in  the  same 
category  with  Folk,  Douglas,  Deneen,  and  even 
Roosevelt  as  a  reform  leader.  But  the  world 
has  waited  in  vain  for  any  act  or  speech  to 
justify  the  classification.  One  trouble  probably 
has  been  that  there  was  nothing  in  particular 
to  reform.  The  Republican  administration  of 
the  State  affairs  had  been  so  correct  and  honor- 
able that  there  was  no  background  of  corrup- 
tion or  malfeasance  against  which  to  display  the 
white-robed  Johnsonian  virtues. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  Republican  point  of 
view,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  ides  of 
November  to  show  us  what  the  people  of 
Minnesota  really  think  of  the  merits  of  the 
rival  candidates  and  platforms. 

Nebraska    *n  t*ie  Nebraska  Republican  con- 

and        vention,  held  late  in  August,  in- 

Hr.  Roseioater.  tcrcst  centerccj  ,n  fa  nomination 

for  United  States  Senator,  since  the  candidate 
named  by  the  convention  is  assured  of  the 
vote  to  be  cast  by  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature  next  winter.  Attorney-General 
Norris  Brown,  who  had  stumped  the  State 
in  behalf  of  the  principle  that  the  property 
of  the  railroad  corporations  should  be  as- 
sessed on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other 
taxpayers,  received  the  nomination,  his  prin- 
cipal opponent  being  the  Hon.  Edward  Rose- 
water,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Omaha  Bee, 
who  had  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
bring  the  railroad  issue  to  the  front  in  Ne- 
braska politics.  A  few  days  after  the  con- 
vention Mr.  Rosewater  died  suddenly  in  the 
Bee  Building  at  Omaha.  He  had  been  a 
powerful  personality  in  Western  politics  for 
a  third  of  a  century.  His  independent  atti- 
tude on  questions  of  public  policy  had  made 
him  a  marked  man  in  many  a  party  contest, 
and  his  newspaper  was  known  for  its  vigor 
and  individuality  of  expression  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Ten  years  ago 
last  June,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bee's  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  anniversary,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  this  Review  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
journalistic  ability  and  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Rosewater  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  editorship  of  the  Bee. 


Hot  Tlmoi 

in 
Colorado. 


The  political  situation  in  Colo- 
rado is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  changes 
and  variety.  It  is  not  fair  to  ex- 
pect any  outsider  to  understand  very  much 
about  it.  What  we  know  is  that  a  great 
fight  is  on,  and  that  there  is  a  free-for-all  race 
for  the  governorship.     On  the  Democratic 


THE  LATE  EDWARD  ROSEWATER,  OF  OMAHA. 

side  Senator  Patterson  has  been  waging  war 
against  Mayor  Speer,  boss  of  the  city  and 
State  machines.  In  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember 13  the  Patterson  forces  succeeded  in 
nominating  Alva  Adams,  who  has  been  gov- 
ernor already  for  several  terms.  Adams' 
nomination  was  not  wholly  acceptable,  how- 
ever, and  an  eminent  citizen  of  Denver, 
namely,  Judge  Lindsay,  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,  at  once  announced  that  he  would  run 
for  governor  on  an  independent  ticket, 
whereupon  a  wealthy  Colorado  Springs  man, 
James  F.  Burns,  was  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  governor  on  the  Labor  ticket 
The  Republicans  held  their  convention  on 
the  15th,  and  nominated  Philip  B.  Stewart 
to  head  the  ticket.  The  newspapers  have 
always  the  habit  of  referring  to  Mr.  Stewart 
as  "  President  Roosevelt's  friend,"  by  way  of 
identification.  It  is  always  supposed  in  Colo- 
rado that  whatever  action  President  Roose- 
velt takes  in  relation  to  that  State  is  inspired 
by  Mr.  Stewart.  Three  days  after  his  nom- 
ination Mr.  Stewart  withdrew  from  the 
ticket.  It  is  supposed  that  he  did  this  because 
of  his  objections  to  one  of  the  nominees  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  20th  the  Re- 
publicans got  together  again  and  nominated 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  head  of  the  Denver  Uni- 
versity. Mayor  Speer  and  his  friends  are 
flatly  refusing  to  support  the  ticket  of  the 
Patterson  Democracy. 
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California  The  State  of  California  has 
*«./«**  turned  for  the  moment  from  its 
9ar  work  of  rehabilitating  San  Fran- 
Cisco  to*  divert  itself  with  the  game  of  biennial 
politics.  Governor  George  Pardee,  in  spite 
of  his  immaculate  record  and  his  interesting 
family,  failed  to  make  secure  his  renomination. 
The  honors  went  to  the  Hon.  James  N.  Gil- 
lett,  who  lives  at  Eureka  and  holds  a  seat  in 
Congress.  California  always  knows  what  it 
wants  in  the  way  of  legislation.  The  Repub- 
lican platform  asks  Congress  to  remove  the 
tariff  for  three  years  on  building  material  in- 
tended to  restore  San  Francisco.  It  calls 
upon  its  representatives  in  Congress  to  work 
for  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  and  all  other 
Asiatic  labor,  and  to  keep  Asiatics  of  our  own 
insular  possessions  from  coming  to  the  United 
States.  A  direcc  primary  law  and  other  in- 
teresting reforms  are  also  advocated.  The 
Democrats  held  their  convention  at  Sacra- 
mento on  September  12,  and  in  their  plat- 
form they  made  a  very  important  chapter  of 
Democratic  history.  California  Democracy 
in  times  past  has  been  ruled  with  a  high  hand 
by  William  R.  Hearst  and  his  newspaper,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  But  the  Califor- 
nia Democrats  at  this  very  time,  when  Mr. 
Hearst  looms  on  the  horizon  as  a  political 
portent,  have  frankly  and  explicitly  repu- 
diated him  and  virtually  read  him  out  of  the 
party.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor is  the  Hon.  Theodore  A.  Bell.  The 
platform  indorses  Mr.  Bryan,  opposes  rail- 
road abuses,  favors  public  ownership,  and  is 
radical  all  along  the  line. 


MB.   BBAB8T  GOING   IT  ALONE. 

From  the  World  (New  York). 


u,  *,»„„    Mr.    Bryan's    return    and    his 

mr.  Bryan  .         *  i  t  •     • 

and   •    speeches  upon  great  public  issues 
HU  Party,     ^zyt  constitute<|  a  foremost  topic 

through  the  month  of  September.  His  recep- 
tion at  New  York  was  upon  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  his  following  seemed  to  comprise 
practically  the  entire  Democratic  party  of 
the  country.  In  his  great  speech  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  however,  he  made  certain 
utterances  which  are  likely  to  result  in  great 
discord,  if  not  in  actual  cleavage  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic mass.  A  great  part  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  the  question  of  trusts  and  cor- 
porations, and  to  his  methods  for  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  monopoly  and  the  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce.  All  else,  however,  in 
his  great  speech  attracted  comparatively  little 
attention,  because  of  the  immense  sensation 
he  created  by  his  declaration  upon  the  subject 
of  railroads.  He  boldly  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  public  ownership  and  operation, 
upon  a  plan  under  which  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  acquire  the  trunk  lines  and 
main  highways  of  commerce,  while  the  State 
governments  should  own  and  operate  the  re- 
maining lines.  The  conservative  Democrats, 
who  had  by  the  thousand  openly  committed 
themselves  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Bryan  as 
their  next  Presidential  candidate,  were  in 
great  consternation.  They  had  flocked  to 
the  Bryan  standard  as  the  best  means  of 
averting  what  they  regarded  as  the  "  Hearst 
peril."  They  were  laboring  under  the  de- 
lusion that  Mr.  Bryan  had  somehow  or  other 
become  what  in  their  favorite  phrase  would 
be  termed  "  safe  and  sane,"  and  that  his 
extreme  radicalism  was  a  part  of  an  exuber- 
ant theoretical  program  that  was  bound  to 
pass  away  as  his  hair  grew  thinner  and  as 
staid  middle  age  succeeded  an  ardent  youth. 

Discord      But    Mr.    Bryan   has   not   been 
Succeeds     obliging  enough    to   modify   his 

Harmony.       railrQaj  ^y^.  an(j  jf  thc  Dcmo_ 

crats  nominate  him  two  years  hence  the 
country  will  insist  upon  regarding  him  as 
constituting  his  own  platform,  quite  irre- 
spective of  the  phrases  that  may  be  framed 
by  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the 
Democratic  convention.  In  the  month  be- 
fore Mr.  Bryan's  return,  if  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  could  have  been  held  so 
far  in  advance,  he  would  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  and  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice  to  lead  the  Democratic  cohorts  in 
1908.  The  situation  has  changed  some- 
what, although  Mr.  Bryan  would  still  carry 
the  convention  very  easily  if  it  were  to  be 
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Trying  to  Get  Him  Back  into  the  Bottle. — The  Flsbermalden  and  the  Genie. — Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment. — From  the  World    (New  York). 


held  at  any  time  this  fall.  He  is  making 
vigorous  speeches  in  the  Congressional  and 
State  campaigns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  is  everywhere  received  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.  But  his  position  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  very  difficult  one  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  and  a  half.  It  is  reported, 
seemingly  with  good  authority,  that  he  has 
(now  given  up  his  plan  of  going  off  to  make 
a  long  stay  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  remains  here  at  home  his  presence 
will  have  much  to  do  with  keeping  party 
politics  in  a  fine  state  of  agitation.  Discord 
.will  have  succeeded  harmony  in  Democratic 
circles.  There  is  unceasing  gossip  afloat  re- 
garding possibilities  on  both  sides  of  the  next 
Presidential  campaign.  But  such  talk  rests 
upon  no  solid  facts  or  considerations.  Mr. 
Bryan-s  nomination  is  probable,  but  not  cer- 
tain.   What  the  Republicans  will  do  is  not 


at  this  juncture  worth  a  guess,  except  for, 
the  enlivenment  of  conversation  in  moments; 
of  leisure.  There  is  nobody  whose  opinion] 
at  the  present  time  regarding  the  next  Re-J 
publican  Presidential  ticket  is  worth  thej 
scrap  of  paper  upon  which  it  might  be  writ-j 
ten.    There  is  no  lack  of  receptive  candidates.) 

ThB        As  for  Republican  policies,  Presi- 
Pwidenfa    dent  Roosevelt  will  undoubtedly 
^M9S-     state  them  well  in  the  message 
he   is   now   preparing   to   present   to    Con- 
gress  when    it   assembles   on    the    third   of|  \ 
.December.     He  will  naturally  advocate  the*.  ; 
completion  of  some  very  important  unfin-j  : 
ished  work  held  over  by  Congress  from  the: 
last    session.      A    certain    antagonism    that, 
seems  to  have  arisen  between  the  Republican 
organization  and  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  is  undoubtedly  deprecated  by  President 
Roosevelt,  who  is  in  the  main  sympathetic 
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with  legislation  in  the  labor  interest,  and 
who  has  just  now  issued  an  order  extending 
the  eight-hour  law  to  laborers  engaged  in 
government  work.  While  some  things  asked 
for  by  labor  leaders  might,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  not  be  wise  legislation,  it  is  his  in- 
clination to  state  affirmatively  what  he  him- 
self and  his  party  have  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  working  people,  and  he  believes 
that  the  party  is  entitled,  upon  its  record,  to 
the  support  of  labor  men.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  is  going  to  push  hard  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  that  will  stop  excessive  hours 
of  work  on  railways,  and  that  he  proposes  an 
investigation  of  child  labor  in  American 
shops  and  mills,  to  be  conducted  on  a  great 
scale.     His  views  upon  the  progressive  tax- 


ation of  estates  in  process  of  inheritance  are 
well  known.  In  short,  Republican  policy, 
in  so  far  as  President  Roosevelt  leads  it,  is  a 
policy  for  the  people,  as  against  corrupt  po- 
litical domination  by  trusts  and  corporations. 


The  President  President  Roosevelt's  recent  in- 
and  Spelling  structions  to  Public  Printer 
Stillings  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages and  all  other  documents  issuing  from 
the  White  House  should  be  printed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  for  spelling  recom- 
mended by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 
first  drew  general  attention  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  board  was  in  existence.  From  time 
to  time  in  the  past  organizations  had  been 
formed  in  this  country  and  in  England  for 


AN  OLD  WORLD  ECHO  OF  PEES  I  DENT  ROOSEVELT'S  SPELLING  REFORM  "HIT." 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  (according  to  the  cartoonist  of  Ftechictto,  Turin)  :  "The  simplification  of  English 
orthography  Is  certainly  a  stroke  worthy  of  the  energy  of  Teddy.  The  thing  for  me  to  do  now  Is  to  abolish 
all  languages  except  German,  and  make  this  the  universal  tongue." 
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Dr.  Isaac  K.  Funk. 


Prof.  Brander  Matthews. 


Dr.  Melvil  Dewey. 

THREE    LEADING    ADVOCATES     OF    THE    SIMPLIFIED    SPELLING   AND   MEMBERS   OF  THE  CARNEGIE  BOARD, 
OF    WHICH    PROFESSOR    BRANDER    MATTHEWS    IS    CHAIRMAN. 


the  purpose  of  making  more  or  less  radical 
changes  in  our  standard  orthography;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  all  the  years  dur- 
ing which  these  various  societies  had  been 
agitating  the  question  as  much  had  actually 
been  accomplished  in  behalf  of  real  reform 
as  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  achieved 
within  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  its 
history.  This  board,  of  which  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  University, 
is  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
the  generous  patron,  began  an  active  cam- 
paign in  the  early  months  of  the  present  year 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  educated  people 
in  the  gradual  simplification  of  English  spell- 
ing. Among  the  members  of  the  board  are 
leading  lexicographers  and  etymological  ex- 
perts, including  the  editors  of  the  Standard 
and  Century  Dictionaries.  As  compared 
with  earlier  attempts  at  spelling  reform,  the 
changes  recommended  by  this  board  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Roosevelt  are  decidedly 
conservative.  In  fact,  they  are  modifications 
which  have  already  been  sanctioned  by  usage 
and  recognized  by  the  dictionaries.  Many  of 
the  jocose  allusions  to  the  reform  in  the 
press  are  utterly  pointless  in  the  light  of  the 
actual  recommendations  of  the  board.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  action  in  the  premises  has 
been  absurdly  misconceived  in  many  quarters. 
The  best  answer  to  these  criticisms  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  own  letter  to  Mr. 
Stillings,  the  head  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  After  directing  that,  hereafter, 
in  all  publications  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, the  three  hundred  words  for  which 


the  board  recommends  a  simpler  spelling 
should  be  spelled  in  accordance  with  the 
board's  rules,  the  President  says: 

There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to  do 
anything  revolutionary  or  initiate  any  far-reach- 
ing policy.  The  purpose  simply  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment, instead  of  lagging  behind  public  senti- 
ment, to  advance  abreast  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  abreast  of  the  views  of  the  ablest  and  most 
practical  educators  of  our  time,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  profound  scholars, — men  of  the  stamp  ' 
of  Professor  Lounsbury  and  Professor  Skeat. 

The  President  After  the  November  elections 
P°aXcma  Pres^ent  Roosevelt  will  make  his 
visit  to  Panama  to  inspect  the 
canal  route,  and  will  be  absent  from  this 
country  about  three  weeks,  returning  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  hav- 
ing secured  peace  among  the  quarreling  re- 
publics of  Central  America.  If  he  and  Mr. 
Root  could  bring  them  all  into  union  with 
the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  United  States  for  good  order 
and  sound  finance,  it  would  be  a  great  stroke 
of  statesmanship.  Along  the  line  of  such  a 
policy  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Senate  will  ratify  the  pending  San  Do- 
mingo treaty.  Mr.  Root's  South  American 
visit  has  been  one  long  series  of  ovations,  and 
he  has  by  his  wise  and  eloquent  addresses 
done  much  to  make  the  leaders  of  South 
American  opinion  better  cognizant  of  the 
real  attitude  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
this  subject  we  shall  have  more  to  say  next 
month,  after  the  Secretary's  return. 
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Chile  After  ^8  this  Review  forecasted  last 
the  month,  it  was  impossible,  even 
qu  *'  late  in  September,  to  accurately 
estimate  the  loss  of  life  and  property  caused 
by  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso  on  August 
1 6.  The  destruction  to  property  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $200,000,- 
000,  and  it  now  seems  fairly  certain  that 
between  1,500  and  2,000  lives  were  lost. 
While,  however,  Chile's  chief  source  of  rev- 
enue, the  nitrate  fields,  have  not  been  in- 
jured, and  therefore  the  earthquake  has  not 
been  an  irreparable  national  calamity,  there 
has  been  great  loss  and  suffering  in  the  two 
cities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  The  for- 
mer will,  of  course,  be  rebuilt,  and  Chilean 
progress  will  not  be  halted,  even  tempo- 
rarily. We  are  especially  pleased  to  be  able 
to  present  to  our  readers  this  month  a  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  article  on  the 
resources  of  Chile  and  Peru    and  the  char- 


acteristics of  their  peoples  (page  433),  by 
two  writers  who  have,  within  the  past  few 
months,  returned  from  extended  tours 
throughout  our  southern  continent.  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Adams,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  the  authors  of  our  article  on  Brazil, 
which  appeared  in  the  Review  for  August. 
Chile  has  just  inaugurated  (September  18)  a 
new  President,  to  succeed  President  Riesco, 
Sefior  Don  Pedro  Montt,  a  portrait  of  whom 
appears  in  connection  with  the  article  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  After  being 
warmly  welcomed  at  Lima  and  other  Peru-, 
vfan  cities,  Secretary  Root  sailed  from  Callao 
on  September  16  and  his  extended  South 
American  tour  virtually  ended  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  Panama  on  September  21.  Thence 
it  was  expected  that  Mr.  Root  would  pro- 
ceed across  the  Isthmus  to  Colon  and  be  taken 
to  Havana  to  meet  Messrs.  Taft  and  Bacon 
for  a  conference  over  the  Cuban  insurrection. 


PROFESSOR   MILNE'S   EARTHQUAKE    CHART  OF  THE   WORLD. 

(This  chart,  which  shows  the  areas  peculiarly  liable  to  earthquake  shock  and  indicates  the  points  at 
which  seismic  observatories  are  erected,  was  drawn  up  by  Professor  Milne  as  the  official  map  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association.  The  large  earthquakes  of  the  year  1905  are  Indicated  by  Professor  Milne's  system  of 
small  figures,  used  by  him  at  Snide  Observatory,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  large  black  figures  show  the 
number  of  shocks  during  the  eight  years  covered  by  this  map,  which  indicates  only  the  very  large  earth- 
quakes. The  large  black  letters  designate  the  observatories.  Professor  Milne  says  that  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  recent  earthquake  at  San  Francisco,  movements  of  from  three  to  ten  feet  have  taken  place 
in  old  faults. — dislocated  strata,  each  possibly  more  than  three  hundred  miles  In  length.  The  professor  con- 
siders it  probable  that  in  Chile  a  quantity  of  rock  material  approximately  equal  to  two  million  cubic  miles 
was  displaced.  It  was  the  Impact  of  this  huge  mass  upon  that  on  which  it  finally  rested  which  gave  rise 
to  those  earth  movements  almost  Immediately  recorded  at  every  selsmographic  section  throughout  tne  world. 
The  chart  above  is  reproduced  from  the  Illustrated  London  News.) 
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Resutta  of      During  the  last  days  of  the  Pan- 

tk*  Mo        American  conference  at  Rio  Ja- 

tomfrmtc*.      nejro    ^  {0Xmz!i  closing  took 

place  on  August  27),  the  subjects  of  sanita- 
tion, commercial  relations,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, the  Pan-American  Railway,  and  the 
codification  of  international  law  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  conference  also  adopted  the 
resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  head 
of  the  American  delegation,  providing  that 
the  countries  represented  shall  prepare  sta- 
tistical tables  for  submission  to  the  next  con- 
ference, showing  the  monetary  fluctuations 
of  the  past  twenty  years.  The  much-dis- 
cussed Drago,  or  Calvo,  doctrine,  opposing 
the  use  of  force  by  a  foreign  power  for  the 
collection  of  debts,  was  referred  unanimously 
to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  the  next  meeting 
of  which  will  probably  be  held  in  May.  An 
excellent  spirit  prevailed  at  the  conference, 
and  the  very  meeting  together  of  representa- 
tives from  all  sections  of  the  two  American 
continents  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in 
bringing  together  in  friendly  accord,  based 
on  common  understanding,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Latin  races  of  our  Western  Hemisphere. 
Just  how  cordial  this  good  feeling  was  is 
indicated  by  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Review,  writ- 
ten from  Rio  during  the  conference  itself 
by  an  eminent  American  delegate: 

The  spirit  which  prevails  is  excellent,  and  I 
believe  that  the  results  will  assure  the  perma- 
nency of  these  conferences.  What  is  mostly 
needed  is  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  as  on 


many  important  questions  the  conference  lacks 
the  necessary  data.  We  are  therefore  working 
out  a  plan  under  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  will  be  required  to  prepare  detailed 
reports  on  specific  questions  of  common  interest, 
which  reports  will  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
drafting  of  conventions  and  treaties.  I  find  the 
work  here  of  absorbing  interest  and  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  close  contact  with  the  leading 
men  of  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact 
Dngo°?  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, the  views  of  Senor  Carlos 
Calvo  and  those  of  Dr.  Drago  are  not  iden- 
tical in  the  matter  of  this  collection  of  inter- 
national debts.  According  to  an  eminent 
South  American  legal  authority  (whose  opin- 
ion is  set  forth  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Herald),  the  substance  of  Dr. 
Drago's  famous  note  (communicated  to  the 
Powers  of  the  world  December  29,  1902)  is 
contained  in  the  following  sentence : 

In  brief,  the  principle  I  would  wish  to  see 
recognized  is  that  a  public  debt  cannot  justify 
armed  intervention,  and  still  less  the  occupation 
of  the  territories  of  the  American  nations  by  a 
European  power.  Such  a  situation  would  be 
evidently  antagonistic  to  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  the  American  peoples  and  particu- 
larly by  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

On  the  other  hand,  Senor  Calvo's  opinion, 
as  set  forth  in  his  book,  "  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  International  Law,"  issued  many 
years  ago,  is  as  follows: 

We  will  content  ourselves  by  remarking  here 
that,  in  strict  international  law,  the  recovery  of 
debts  and  the  prosecution  of  private  claims  do 
not  justify  de  piano  (by  immediate  action)  the 
armed  intervention  of  governments;  and  as  the 
states  of  Europe  invariably,  follow  this  rule  in 
their  reciprocal  relations,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  binding  on  them  also  in  their 
relations  with  the  nations  of  the  New  World. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Calvo  and  Drago 
idea,  with  documents  drawn  from  official 
sources,  may  be  found  in  an  interesting  little 
volume,  under  the  title  "  Deudas  "  (Debts), 
just  published  by  the  publishing  house  of 
Coni,  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  subject  of  the 
forcible  collection  of  international  debts  is 
exhaustively  treated  in  English  by  Prof.  John. 
H.  Latane,  in  the  current  Atlantic. 


UNCLE   SAM'S   DUAL   PERSONALITY. 
He  comes   ostensibly  as  a  preacher   of  Interna- 
tional brotherhood.    In  reality,  he  Is  a  drummer  for 
Yankee  goods. 

— From  Cora*  y  Caretas  (Buenos  Ayres). 


British       At    t'ie   autunln   session   of    the 

Politic*  and    British     Parliament    the    battle 

jnterssts     wiU  be  resumed  over  the  Birrell 

education  bill,  and  this,  beyond  a  doubt,  will 
continue  to  be  the  subject  of  most  burning 
interest  to  Englishmen  of  all  political  opin- 
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KING   AND    KAISER   AT   CRONBERG. 
(From  a  photograph  taken  during  the  recent  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Germany.) 


ions.  During  the  past  summer,  the  most 
significant  political  happening  for  Great 
Britain  was,  in  all  probability,  the  meeting 
of  King  Edward  and  the  German  Emperor 
at  Cronberg,  an  event  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  in  these  pages.  What  actually 
happened  at  this  meeting  will,  of  course, 
never  be  known  publicly ;  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  meeting  left  very  satisfactory 
impressions  on  both  sides,  since  the  German 
official  verdict  is  that  "  no  frictions  what- 
ever exist  anywhere  between  England  and 
Germany — only  rivalry."  A  noteworthy 
conference  for  Britons,  during  early  Sep- 
tember, was  the  meeting  at  Liverpool  (on 
the  3d)  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Trade  Union 
Congress,   at  which  a  million  and  a  half 


trade  unionists  were  represented  by  four 
hundred  and  ninety  delegates.  Without  dis- 
cussion, and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  con- 
gress instructed  the  Labor  members  of  Par- 
liament to  introduce  a  bill  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  railways,  canals,  and 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Resolutions 
were  also  adopted  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour 
day  and  in  sympathy  with  Russian  reform- 
ers. The  world  sympathizes  with  the 
British  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  in  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
who  passed  away  on  August  30.  Two  other 
happenings  in  Great  Britain  of  international 
significance  were  the  announcement  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  formally 
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requested  Sir  Robert  Hart  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  its  customs  administration,  and  the 
Anglo-American  boat  race  (September  8) 
on  the  Thames,  which  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  the  Cambridge  University  crew  over  the 
Americans  from  Harvard. 

A  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what 

**j>  J*****  will  be  the  influence  upon  the 
Vatican's  dispute  with  the 
French  Government  of  the  election  of 
the  Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Wernz  to  be 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  or  "  Black  Pope," 
as  that  functionary  is  otherwise  known.  It 
is  certain  that  the  political  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  France  will  be  increased 
by  the  election  of  this  German  priest. 
Father  Wernz,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Quadrivium  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuit  Order),  at 
Rome,  on  September  8,  is  an  ultra  patriotic 
German.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was 
rector  of  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome, 
and  already  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
canon  law,  on  which  subject  he  has  written 
many  books.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Index  Council,  and,  although  strictly  ortho- 
dox, is  generally  believed  to  be  energetic 
and  progressive.  As  the  head  of  this  highly 
disciplined  and  cultured  order  of  churchmen, 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  power  of  Father  Wernz  will  be 
almost  incalculable.  Some  active  European 
observers  of  clerical  politics  are  maintaining 
that  the  election  of  a  German  to  be  head  of 
the  Jesuits  scores  another  diplomatic  victory 
for  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  foreshadows,  in 
the  near  future,  some  radical  moves  in  the 
programme  of  pan-Germanism  toward  the 
absorption  of  more  than  one  small  national- 
ity in  Europe  in  which  Catholicism  predom- 
inates. The  high  diplomatic  ability  and 
political  activity  of  this  order  has  been,  it 
is  claimed,  the  admiration  of  the  Kaiser  for 
many  years,  and  to  secure  its  aid  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  his  ambition.  At  the  same 
election,  the  Jesuits  chose  five  assistant  Gen- 
erals: for  Italy,  Father  Freddi;  for  Ger- 
many, Father  Ledochowski;  for  France, 
Father  Fine;  for  Spain,  Father  Abad;  and 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  Father  James 
Hayes,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Ru»aian   ^  1S  becoming  more  and  more 
Reign       evident  that  such  keen  observers 
•rror.     ^  Leroy  Beaulieu  and  Sir  Don- 
ald Mackenzie  Wallace  were  more  correct 
than  the  newspaper  dispatches    when  they 


predicted  that  the  Russian  revolution  would 
require  four  or  five,  or  even  ten,  years  more . 
for  its  completion.  Since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma  and  the  suppression  of  the  Svea- 
borg  and  Kronstadt  mutinies,  the  whole  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  the  empire  has  be1 
come  a  contest  to  the  death  between  repres- 
sion and  assassination.  On  August  25  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  Premier  Stoly- 
pin  by  a  bomb  resulted  in  the  almost  com- 
plete destruction  of  his  country  villa  and 
the  death  of  twenty-five  persons,  including 
the  assassins,  besides  the  serious  injury  of 
two  of  the  Premier's  children.  The  next 
day,  General  Min,  the  hated  commander  of 
the  terrible  Seminovski  regiment  of  the 
Guards,  the  regiment  which  trampled  out  in 
blood  the  Moscow  uprising  of  last  year,  was 
shot  by  a  young  girl,  a  member  of  the  "  Fly- 
ing Section  of  the  Northern  Social  Revolu- 
tionists." And  the  day  following,  General 
Liarliarski,  acting  military  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Warsaw,  was  shot  on  the  streets  of 
the  Polish  capital.  On  September  15  the 
hated  General  Trepov  died,  officially  of 
heart  disease,  but  in  all  probability  as  the 
result  of  a  poison  plot  by  the  revolutionists, 
this  functionary  having  been  warned  last 
year  that  he  would  die  by  the  hand  of  the 
revolution,— by  poison.  Since  August  10, 
according  to  an  official  estimate  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, more  than  six  hundred  government 
officials  have  met  violent  death.  Savage  and 
horrible  as  all  this  is,  the  terrible  fact  is  forc- 
ing itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  world 
that  Russian  conditions  have  come  to  the 
point  where  the  bomb  is  the  only  possible, 
inevitable  response  of  the  people  to  martial 
law,  the  censorship,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma,  and  the  suppression  of  free  speech. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  outlet  for  the 
people's  will  except  outrage  and  assassination. 
This  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  fact 
throughout  Russia.  The  fact  that  such  deeds 
mean  more  than  simply  murder  is  shown  in 
such  utterances  as  the  following,  which  we 
find  in  a  cable  report  of  the  New  York  Sun's 
St.  Petersburg  correspondent: 

The  most  actual  impression  of  the  entire 
tragedy  is  the  sense  that  the  Russians  regard  it 
as  an  act  of  civil  war.  There  is  a  formidable 
element  in  educated  society  which  insists  on 
comparing  it  to  the  throwing  of  a  shell  into  a 
beleaguered  citadel.  They  declare  that  the  gov- 
ernment press  has  taken  for  its  cry,  "  Who  is  not 
with  us  is  against  us,"  and  they  explain  the  fear- 
ful mercilessness  of  the  outrage  by  referring  to 
the  executionary  expeditions  which  visited 
wholesale  punishment  along  the  railway  where 
government  employees  had  struck. 
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Another      At  Siedlce,  a  town  of  Russian 
Horrible      southeast   of   Warsaw,   on   Sep- 

"Pogrom"      p^j      about      fifty.five      miles 

tember  8  and  9  there  occurred  a  pogrom,  or 
massacre  of  Jews,  which  for  atrocity  and 
destruction  of  life  surpassed  even  the  slaugh- 
ters of  Kishinev  and  Bialystok.  As  in  all 
cases  of  the  attack  on  civilians  by  the  mili- 
tary in  Russia,  the  police  and  troops  charged 
the  Terrorists  and  Jews  with  first  attacking 
them,  and  assert  that  they  simply  defended 
themselves.  It  remains  true,  however,  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  that  there  was  a  con- 
certed massacre  by  the  soldiers  and  police  of 
Jews  and  all  Christians  who  refused  or 
neglected  to  hang  out  ikons  from  their  win- 
dows. Governor-General  Skallon  refused  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter  unless  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Blind,  or  Jewish  revolutionary  or- 
der, were  delivered  up  to  him.  He  even 
telegraphed  to  St.  Petersburg  for  permission 
to  use  the  artillery.  A  cordon  of  troops  was 
put  around  the  city,  and  the  Jews  and  Poles 
endeavoring  to  escape  were  driven  back  and 
shot  down  without  mercy.  More  than  two 
hundred  Jews  were  killed  and  thousands 
flogged,  wounded,  and  imprisoned.  The 
troops  then  looted  the  liquor  shops  and  plun- 
dered right  and  left.  The  city  became  a 
scene  of  wild  disorder,  which  afterward 
spread  to  Warsaw.  This  occurrence  is  a 
fearfully  ironical  comment  on  repeated  as- 
sertions of  the  Czar  and  his  min- 
isters of  their  determination  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  to  introduce  liberal  reforms  begin- 
ning with  the  immediate  abolition  of  restric- 
tions on  the  Jews.  Famine,  murder,  pillage, 
imprisonment,  banishment,  and  execution 
continue  undiminished.  There  is  no  remedy 
possible  while  rulers  and  ruled  regard  each 
other  with  the  burning  hatred  which  has 
characterized  their  attitude  during  the  past 
two  years.  Russia's  only  hope,  says  Mr. 
Demchinski,  a  political  economist  of  moder- 
ate views,  in  commenting  (in  one  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  dailies)  on  the  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate Premier  Stolypin,  is  in  a  rude 
awakening  for  both  rulers  and  people.  We 
quote  his  words : 

All  citizens  feel  for  the  Premier  that  he  suf- 
fered in  serving  the  nation's  affairs,  but  there 
are  only  two  means  of  dealing  with  such  calami- 
ties. There  is  force  which,  as  martial  law  and 
executionary  expeditions  show,  has  failed.  It 
is  true  troops  can  suppress  public  disorders  of 
the  masses,  but  they  are  powerless  against  a 
secret  enemy.  Thousands  of  police  agents  are 
equally  powerless.  The  entire  body  of  society  is 
the  only  force  that  can  struggle  with  a  secret 
enemy,  and  society  will  cooperate  only  when  it 


THE  LATE  GENERAL  TREPOV,  MILITARY  GOVERNOR 
OF   ST.    PETERSBURG. 

(He  was  one  of  the  most  cordially  hated  of  Russian 
officials.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  chief  of 
the  Imperial  police,  commandant  of  the  palace, 
and  assistant  minister  of  the  interior.) 

receives  the  rights  of  an  ally  of  the  Government 
by  the  participation  of  society  in  an  honest  appli- 
cation of  the  Constitutional  laws. 


lathe 
Worst  Yet 
to  Come? 


The  new  Duma,  Czar  Nicholas 
has  promised,  will  meet  in  Feb- 
ruary next.  Meanwhile  the  Re- 
actionaries are  working  hard  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  not  to  call  any  other  Duma,  but 
to  either  declare  a  dictatorship  or  return  to 
the  old  autocratic,  bureaucratic  regime.  The 
Czar,  however,  appears  to  be  in  earnest  and 
to  sincerely  wish  the  accomplishment  of  the 
reforms  he  has  promised.  Late  in  August  an 
imperial  ukase  was  issued,  transferring  4,- 
500,000  acres  of  crown  lands  to  the  Peas- 
ants' Bank  in  return  for  a  series  of  long- 
term  paper  notes,  to  be  afterward  redeemed 
as  soon  as  the  peasants  realize  on  their  crops. 
The  decree,  however,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished \  and  even  when  published  it  may  be 
limited  or  recalled,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
so  many  ukases  of  the  past.  The  next  crisis 
in  the  situation  will  be  due  at  about  the 
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time  this  number  of  the  Review  reaches  its 
readers.  Early  in  October  all  the  Russian 
harvests  will  have  been  gathered,  and  the 
idle  and  probably  destitute  peasants  will  be 
ready  for  the  most  violent  means  of  securing 
land  and  redressing  their  wrongs.  During 
the  next  few  months  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  the  London  Times  correspondent 
in  St.  Petersburg,  believes  we  will  see  a 
time  of  "  internal  ferment,  compared  with 
which  all  the  disorder,  pillaging,  and  assassin- 
ation of  the  past  months  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  order."  As  we  go  to  press 
the  despatches  are  telling  us  that  the  Terror- 
ists have  at  last  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  Czar  himself,  and  that  five  persons  have 
been  appointed  to  execute  the  sentence. 

Do  We  Begin  During  the  pause  in  revolution- 
to  understand  ary  activity  on  a  large  scale, 
ussa  which  marked  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  the  serious  reviews 
of  Europe  and  America  contained  thoughtful 
studies  of  the  more  permanent,  less  sensa- 
tional phases  of  the  movement.  From  a 
number  of  these  articles,  written  by  authori- 
ties, it  is  evident  that  the  Western  world  has, 


AFTER  THE  DUMA — WHAT? 

The  Bear,  having  escaped  from  its  cage  (Duma), 
does  not  appear  to  notice  the  abyss  into  which  he  is 
walking. — From  Humoristische  Blotter   (Vienna). 


THE  RADICAL  CURE. 

Mad  a  mb  RUSSIA :  "  First  I  shall  cut  off  the 
talons  of  my  sweet  little  bird,  then  the  beak,  and — 
last  of  all — the  head." 

— From  Wahre  Jacob   (Stuttgart). 


heretofore,  had  a  very  indefinite  and,  in  the 
main,  erroneous  conception  of  Russia  and 
the  Russian  people.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  who, 
in  his  conduct  of  the  "Foreign  Affairs  "  de- 
partment of  the  Contemporary  Review,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  insisting  that 
the  Western  world  totally  misunderstands  the 
Russian  people  and  Russian  problems,  sums 
up  his  reasons  for  this  assertion  in  a  very 
striking  paragraph.  Foreign  nations  in  gen- 
eral, he  declares,  and  the  British  people  in 
particular,  evidently  have  never  yet  seen 
Russia.  They  only  see  a  mirage.  "It  is 
not  merely  that  they  see  real  things  utterly 
out  of  perspective,  but  that  often  they  do  not 
descry  realities  at  all." 

Viewing  the  revolution  as  it  has  unfolded 
itself  before  our  eyes,  since  January,  1905,  has 
the  foreign  public  expected  anything  that  ulti- 
mately came  to  pass?  Has  it  gauged  aright  the 
significance  of  the  cardinal  events?  How  often 
has  it  not  heard  that  the  dynasty  was  at  its  last 
gasp,  the  imperial  yacht  about  to  start  from 
Peterhof  carrying  Nicholas  the  Second  and  last 
Czar  of  All  the  Russias?  How  often  has  state 
bankruptcy  been  imminent?  How  often  has  a 
general  strike  been  predicted  that  would  paralyze 
all  branches  of  public  and  private  activity,  and 
bring  the  bureaucracy  to  its  knees?  Who  has 
not  anticipated  a  sharp,  sanguinary,  successful 
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insurrection  supported  by  disloyal  troops  and 
culminating  in  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign  ? 
How  certain  must  not  the  downfall  of  the 
dynasty  have  seemed,  Russians  argue,  if  the 
British  Prime  Minister  publicly  discounted  it 
and  made  friends  with  its  avowed  enemies  for 
the  good  of  both  nations  ?  Many  Slav  politicians 
doubt  whether  the  people  in  England  and  France 
understand  the  very  first  elements  of  the  Russian 
problem.  If  half  the  atrocities  which  foreigners 
repeat  were  true,  fire  from  heaven  would  destroy 
the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  or  else  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  them  up.  When  read- 
ing the  appalling  accounts  of  murders  and  arson, 
of  strikes  and  arrests,  of  which  the  daily  papers 
are  full,  the  complacent  foreigner  complacently 
compares  them  with  the  chronicles  of  crime  in 
his  own  land  and  thanks  heaven  that  he  was 
born  in  France  or  England.  The  conclusion, 
however,  is  arbitrary  and  misleading,  because  a 
comparison  should  be  made  not  with  his  own 
country,  but  with  a  whole  continent,  a  sixth  of 
the  terrestrial  globe.  Instead  of  contrasting 
Russia  with  England,  we  should  compare  Rus- 
sia with  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Persia      The  mighty  influence  upon  Asiatic 
to  Haoe  a     life  and  thought  of  Japan's  vic- 

Parllament.     tofy  oyer  Rms[a  has  ^^  evident, 

during  the  past  year,  in  China,  in  India,  in 
a  number  of  the  Moslem  states  of  central 
Asia,  and  now  in  Persia.  All  through  Asia 
travelers  find  the  echo  of  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  Mohammedan  preacher,  who  re- 
cently declared :  "  We  would  be  blind  if 
we  failed  to  recognize  that  it  is  by  means 
of  European  science  that  Japan  has  van- 
quished Russia.  It  is  by  means  of  this  and 
this  alone  that  we  also  shall  be  able  some 
day  to  defend  our  nationality  and  independ- 
ence. Let  us  work."  Following  upon  the 
announcement,    early    in   August,    that   the 


THE   CZAR   TO   THE    SHAH. 

Shah  :  "  I  was  thinking  of  getting  one  of  those 
things  for  my  people." 

Czab  :  "  My  dear  fellow,  take  this  one.  (Aside) 
I'm  getting  another  sort,  that  only  goes  backward." 
— From  Punch  (London). 


Ameer  of  Afghanistan  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  that  country,  instituted  an 
educational  test  for  office  holding,  came  the 
news  (by  private  advices  to  St.  Petersburg) 
that  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Muzaffar-ed-din, 
had  granted, — not,  however,  -without  some 
fighting  of  a  revolutionary  character  in  his 
capital, — the  demands  of  the  reformers  for 
a  representative  parliament, — to  be  known  as 
the  Congress  of  National  Consultation.  In 
a  ukase  made  public  at  Teheran  early  in 
September  the  Shah  grants  a  national  as- 
sembly to  have  competence  in  all  questions 
of  state.  He  orders  the  ministers  to  put 
the  decisions  of  this  national  assembly  into 
immediate  effect  and  to  hold  themselves  re- 
sponsible to  this  assembly,  which  can  de- 
mand their  dismissal.  The  conditions  also 
include  complete  political  amnesty,  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  civil  code,  and  granting  of 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  "  in  order  that  the  Shah  may 
learn  nothing  but  the  truth." 

A»Eoi*e»c,ofMcmhcT$ip  in 'the  new  parlia- 
PersianNa-  ment  will  be  made  up  in  equal 
tW  ¥itality'  parts  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
clergy,  chiefs  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  other 
high  dignitaries,  merchants,  and  representa- 
tives of  corporations.  No  peasants  will  be 
granted  membership,  and  the  Shah  will  re- 
tain complete  power  of  veto  as  "  King  of 
Kings  and  Vice-Regent  of  the  Prophet."  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  reforms  were 
demanded  by  the  reactionary  classes  in  Per- 
sia. All  legislation  in  this  orthodox  Moham- 
medan kingdom  must  conform  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran.  Every  principle  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  approved  by  the  mullahs, 
the  professional  expounders  of  Mohammedan 
doctrine  and  law,  who  really  act  as  a  su- 
preme court.  This  body,  which  numbers 
some  of  the  keenest  men  of  the  middle  East 
among  its  members,  has  realized  for  some 
years  that,  between  the  persistent. advance  of 
Russia  from  the  north  and  the  march  of 
England  from  India,  the  days  of  Persian 
nationality  will  be  numbered  unless  the  na- 
tional life  can  be  regenerated.  The  mullahs 
are  frank  to  admit  that  under  an  autocratic 
regime  such  regeneration  is  impossible.  They 
are,  therefore,  we  are  informed,  willing  to 
accept  complete  self-government  on  a  repre- 
sentative basis.  As  for  the  Shah  himself,  he 
is  badly  in  need  of  money,  and  he  has  noted 
the  curtailment  of  the  Russian  Czar's  power 
to  obtain  loans  in  western  Europe  unless 
Russia  is  given  governmental  reforms. 
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A  VIEW  OF   THE   HARBOR   OF    HONG   KONG,   CHINA. 


While  Japan   and   Russia,   with 
°Houe8.  a    England,     Germany,     and     the 

United  States  as  interested  spec- 
tators, are  slowly  working  out  the  problem 
of  the  opening  up  of  Manchuria  to  the  trade 
of  the  world,  China  herself  is  surely, — it 
might  almost  be  said,  swiftly, — awakening 
to  the  need  of  adopting  some  methods  of 
Western  culture.  Upon  the  return,  several 
months  ago,  of  the  two  commissions  of  Chi- 
nese dignitaries  from  their  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  to  study  self-gov- 
ernment, a  project  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
constitution  was  announced  from  Peking. 
In  accordance  with  the  series  of  gradual  re- 
forms recommended  by  these  commissions, 
an  imperial  committee  was  appointed  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  a  national  legislative  assem- 
bly. In  the  edict  appointing  this  committee, 
the  Emperor  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  Chinese  weakness  is  the  antago- 
nism between  rulers  and  ruled.  He  promises 
reforms  in  administration,  and  declares  that 
when  these  have  been  accomplished  and  the 
people  are  educated  to  understand  their  rela- 
tions to  the  government  a  constitution  will 
be  proclaimed.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  the  basis  of  all  the  ferment  in 
the  Chinese  Empire  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  a  general  desire  to  advance 
along  the  lines  of  Western  civilization. 
Among  the  concrete  evidences  of  this  desire 
have  been  the  imperial  edict  establishing  five 
thousand  new  schools,  in  which  English  shall 
be  taught;  the  decree  that  one  day  in  seven 
shall  be  a  rest  day;  and  the  announcement 


by  Chow  Wang-Pang,  director  of  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  telegraphs,  that  a  committee 
of  this  department  has  drawn  up  a  uniform 
spelling  system,  which  will  in  the  future  be 
applied  to  all  Chinese  names.  A  noteworthy 
fact  of  American-Chinese  relations  is  the  new 
law  passed  by  Congress  for  an  American 
court  in  China,  to  have  full  jurisdiction 
over  civil,  damage  and  criminal  cases  involv- 
ing a  loss  or  fine  greater  than  $500.  The 
court  is  to  hold  session  at  Canton,  Tien  Tsin, 
and  Hankow  at  least  once  annually. 


The  Terrible 
Chinese 
Typhoon. 


China  also  has  suffered  from  a 
terrible  calamity.  On  Septem- 
ber 18,  19  and  20  two  of  those 
terrible  tropical  wind-storms  of  mysterious 
origin,  known  as  typhoons,  bore  down  upon 
the  island  port  of  Hong  Kong  and  caused 
great  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Our 
consul  (General  Wilder)  at  that  city  an- 
nounced, on  September  20,  that  five  thousand 
lives  had  been  lost  and  twenty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  destroyed,  including  the 
absolute  loss  of  thirty  steamers.  The  pres- 
ent summer  has  been  marked  by  an  unusual 
number  of  destructive  elementary  disturb- 
ances. First,  we  had  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius ;  then  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterward  by  the  earthquake 
at  Valparaiso.  Now  comes  this  terrible  ca- 
tastrophe to  Chinese  lives  and  British  prop- 
erty at  Hong  Kong.  A  good  view  of  this 
famous  harbor,  showing  its  vast  extent  and 
the  forest  of  shipping  sheltered  within  its 
shores,  is  reproduced  above. 
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(From  August  tl  to  September  20,  1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

August  21. — Illinois  Republicans  indorse 
Speaker  Cannon  for  the  Presidency  in  1908. 

August  22. — Ohio  Democrats  nominate  a 
State  ticket  and  declare  for  William  J.  Bryan 
for  President Nebraska  Republicans  nomi- 
nate George  L.  Sheldon  for  Governor,  and 
Norris  Brown  for  United  States  Senator. 

August  24. — The  Vermont  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  the  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
dicial sys'em  of  that  State. 

August  27.— The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at 
Chicago  returns  ten  indictments  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company. 


Argentina's  tribute  to  secretary  root. 
(The    complimentary    cover-design    of    Caras      y 
Caretas,  Buenos  Ay  res,  published  upon  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Root's  visit.) 

August  30. — At  a  reception  in  New  York  City, 
tendered  him  on  his  return  from  abroad,  William 
Jennings  Bryan  outlines  his  views  on  political 
issues. 

September  4. — In  the  Arkansas  election,  Con- 
gressman Little  (Dem.)  is  elected  Governor  by 
a  majority  of  45,000.  ...In  the  Wisconsin  prim- 
aries, Lieut.-Gov.  James  O.  Davidson  (Rep.)  is 
nominated  for  Governor  by  a  large  majority; 
John  A.  Aylward  (Dctn.)  receives  the  Demo- 


cratic nomination  for  Governor....  Georgia 
Democrats  nominate  Hoke  Smith  for  Governor 

Minnesota  Democrats  renominate  Gov.  John 

A.   Johnson Fletcher  D.   Proctor    (Rep.)    is 

elected  Governor  of  Vermont. 

September  6. — Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions  in  Arizona  adopt  resolutions  against 
joint  statehood  with  New  Mexico. 

September  10.— William  T.  Cobb  (Rep.)  is 
elected  Governor  of  Maine;  all  the  Maine  Con- 
gressmen are  reelected. 

September  12. — The  Independence  League  of 
New  York  State  nominates  William  R.  Hearst 
for  Governor  and  a  full  State  ticket Con- 
necticut Democrats  nominate  Mayor  Thayer,  of 
Norwich,  for  Governor. 

September  13. — Colorado  Democrats  nominate 
Alva  Adams  for  Governor. 

September  14. — Wyoming  Democrats  nomi- 
nate S.  A.  D.  Keister  for  Governor Colorado 

Republicans  nominate  Phillip  B.  Stewart  for 
Governor. 

September  16. — Charles  E.  Magoon's  appoint- 
ment as  Vice-Governor  of  the  Philippines  is 
announced  in  Washington. 

September  18. — New  Hampshire  Republicans 
nominate  Charles  M.  Floyd  for  Governor  on  the 
ninth  ballot,  after  the  Reform  forces  have  con- 
centrated upon  Winston  Churchill,  who  is  barely 

defeated    for    the    nomination In    the    New 

York  City  primaries,  Chairman  Parsons  (Rep.) 
and  Charles  F.  Murphy  (Tarn.)  win  their  re- 
spective fights  for  control  of  party  organizations. 

September  19. — President  Roosevelt  issues  an 
order   extending  the  eight-hour   law   so   as  to 

apply  to  all  government  work The  President 

issues   a   proclamation   opening   half   a   million 

acres  of  land  in  Oklahoma  to  settlement State 

Chairman  Odell  acknowledges  that  he  has  lost 
control  of  the  New  York  Republican  State 
Committee. 

September  20. — Connecticut  Republicans  nom- 
inate Lieut-Gov.  Rollin  S.  Woodruff  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

August  21. — The  New  Zealand  Parliament  is 
opened The  summer  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cils General  throughout  France  declare  by  large 

majority  in  favor  of  the  separation  law The 

Public  Control  Committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  publishes  the  text  of  the  new  by-laws  on 
the  employment  of  children. 

August  22. — The  Cuban  rebels  capture  San 
Luis,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  after  a  sharp  action. 

August  23. — Cuban  rebels  capture  San  Juan  y 
Martinez,  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Railway ; 
Quintin  Banderas,  leader  of  the  insurgents  in 
Havana  Province,  is  killed  by  rural  guards. 

August  24. — Cuban  government  troops  reoc- 
cupy  the  town  of  San  Juan  y  Martinez. 

August  25.— Twenty-eight  persons  arc  killed 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY    BONAPARTE  ON  BOARD  THE  "  MAYFLOWER* 
DURING  THE   NAVAL   MANEUVERS    OFF   OYSTER    BAY  ON   SEPTEMBER  3. 


and  twenty-four  wounded  in  the  explosion  of  a 
bomb  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Premier  Stoly- 

pin  of  Russia The  Czar  of  Russia  issues  a 

ukase  increasing  the  penalties  for  mutinv  or  in- 
terest in  political  movements  in  the  army. 

August  26. — General  Min,  commander  of  the 
Russian  Seminovski  Guard  Regiment,  is  shot 
and  killed  by  a  girl  in  the  railway  station  at 
Peterhof. 

August  27.— President  Palma,  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  issues  a  statement  in  which  he  says 
that  the  rebellion  is  without  justification,  and 
that  the  insurgents  must  yield  or  fight. 

August  28. — A  royal  commission  is  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  lighthouse  administration  of 
the  United  Kingdom. . .  .Sir  Joseph  Ward  makes 
his  budget  speech  in  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment  In    Spain   a   royal    decree   revises   the 

legal  formalities  of  civil  marriages. 

August  3T. — The  Cuban  insurrection  spreads 

to  the  province  of  Santiago The  pretender 

to  the  Moroccan  throne  concentrates  6,000  troops 
and  prepares  to  give  battle  to  the  Sultan. 

September  1.— The  Cuban  insurrection  spreads 

to   the    province    of    Puerto    Principe The 

Panama  assembly  is  convened. 


September  2. — The  Emperor  of  China  issues 
an  edict  promising  a  constitutional  government. 

September  4. — The  Trade  Union  Congress  at 
Liverpool,  England,  votes  in  favor  of  reform  in 
parliamentary  procedure. 

September  6. — An  election  for  vice-presidents 
is  held  in  Panama. 

September  7. — Pino  Guerra,  the  Cuban  insur- 
gent leader  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  refuses  the  gov- 
ernment armistice  and  attacks  San  Juan  y 
Martinez. 

September  10. — The  Cuban  Government  de- 
c'des  to  stop  negotiations  with  the  insurgents 
for  peace. 

September  12. — A  revolutionary  plot  against 
the  government  of  Salvador  is  discovered,  and 
the  republic  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 

September  13. — The  Constitutional  Democrats 
of  Russia  decide  to  hold  a  congress  in  Finland. 

September  14. — The  Cuban  Congress  assem- 
bles and,  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum  in  either 
house,  passes  a  bill  conferring  full  powers  on 
President  Palma  to  take  what  steps  he  deems 
best  to  suppress  the  insurrection;  all  lines  of 
communication   in   Cuba,  both  by  railway  and 
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(Director  of  the  Mint,  whose  article,   "Are  Prices 
Rising  Abnormally?,"  appears  on  page  461.) 

telegraph,  are  reported  cut  by  the  insurgents. . . . 
Dominican  government  troops  attack  the  rebels 
from  Haytian  territory  and  are  defeated. ..  .The 
House  of  Representatives  at  Melbourne  votes  a 
pieference  of  10  per  cent,  to  British  goods  im- 
ported in  British  ships. 

September  15. — The  Cuban  insurgents  attack 
San  Domingo,  in  Santa  Clara  province. 

September  16. — President  Palma,  of  Cuba,  an- 
nounces an  indefinite  suspension  of  hostilities, 
with  the  object  of  making  peace  with  the  in- 
surgents. 

September  17. — Stern  measures  are  taken  by 
the  Spanish  Government  to  suppress  a  Carlist 
revolt  in  Catalonia. 

September  18.— President  Montt  of  Chile  is 
inaugurated  at  Santiago. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

August  21. — It  is  announced  that  China  will 
establish  custom  houses  on  the  Russo-Chinese 
frontier. 

August  22. — Mr.  White,  the  British  political 
agent,  is  cordially  received  in  Tibet The  Pan- 
American  Conference  at  Rio  votes  to  send  the 
Drago  doctrine  as  a  question  before  The  Hague 
Tribunal. 

August  23. — Japan  gives  notice  that  Dalny  will 
be  a  free  port  from  September  1. 

August  24. — It  is  announced  in  Washington 
that  die  second  secretary  of  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy will  visit  Alaska  to  investigate  the  seal- 
poaching  incident  and  be  present  at  the  trial  of 
the  men  arrested. 


August  25. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  Americans  to  contribute  for 
the  relief  of  the  Chilean  earthquake  sufferers. 

August  26. — Mexico  issues  strict  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  her  Gulf  ports  as  bases  for  Cuban 
insurgents. 

August  27. — A  banquet  in  honor  of  the  visit 

of  a  British  fleet  is  given  at  Fiume,  Hungary 

The  Pan-American  Conference  at  Rio  closes 
with  impressive  ceremonies. 

August  30. — Mr.  Seddon's  reciprocal  treaty 
with  the  Australian  commonwealth  is  unfavor- 
ably received  in  New  Zealand. ..  .An  anti-Greek 
demonstration  at  Galatz,  Roumania,  results  in 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  Greek  shops  and 
the  stoning  of  the  Russian  consulate. 

September  1. — A  commercial  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

September  7. — The  great  powers  unite  in  ask- 
ing that  warships  be  sent  at  once  to  Mogador, 
where  Anfloos  Kaid  has  captured  a  part  of  the 
city  to  enforce  a  demand  that  all  Jews  return  to 
the  quarter  allotted  to  them. 

September  12. — The  Peruvian  foreign  minister 
gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary  Root  at 

Lima President  Roosevelt  orders  two  United 

States  warships  to  Cuba  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  Americans. 

September  13. — Armed  sailors  from  the  Ameri- 
can cruiser  Denver  land  m  Havana  with  field 
guns  and  camp  in  front  of  President  Palma's 
palace. 

September  14. — The  sailors  landed  from  the 
Denver  at  Havana  are  withdrawn ;  the  insurgents 
make  offers  of  surrender  to  the  American  forces. 

September  15.— The  fifteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress  is  opened  at  Milan. 

September  19. — Secretary  of  War  Taft  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Bacon  arrive  at  Ha- 
vana and  listen  to  statements  from  the  Cuban 
factions. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

August    21. — A    great    Welsh    eisteddfod    is 

opened   at   Carnarvon The   British    Medical 

Association  opens  its  annual  congress  at  To- 
ronto, Canada Slight  earth  shocks  continue 

in  the  Valparaiso  and  Aconcagua  regions. ..  .As 
the  result  of  troubles  between  negro  soldiers  and 
citizens  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  all  negro  troops 
are  ordered  out  of  the  State. 

August  22. — The  annual  congress  of  German 
Catholics,  at  Essen,  demands  the  restoration  of 
the  Pope's  temporal  power. ...The  Finnish  Red 
Guard  is  disbanded.  ...A  strike  of  federated 
workmen  begins  at  Bilbao,  in  Spain An  ap- 
parent case  of  cholera  is  reported  in  Berlin. 

August  24. — It  is  announced  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  decided  to  use  the  forms  of  spell- 
ings agitated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board 

in  all  his  private  and  official  correspondence 

New  York,  New  Jersev.  Michigan,  and  Ohio 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  regarding  the 
licensing  of  medical  practitioners. 

August  27. — The  telegraph  cable  between  the 
Shetland  Islands  and  Iceland  is  completed  and 
already  working  as  far  as  the  Faroe  Islands. 

August  28.— In  China  an  anti-opium  league  is 
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formed   in   Ho-han  to  cooperate  with   Canton 

League The    Esperanto   Congress   opens    at 

Geneva. ..  .The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of 
Philadelphia  closes  i*s  doors,  having  failed  with 
liabilities  of  $10,000,000. 

August  29. — The  American  Bar  Association 
begins  at  St.  Paul  its  twenty-ninth  annual  meet- 
ing. 

August  30. — Many  complaints  are  filed  by  ship- 
pers with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
under  the  new  rate  law. 

August  31. — Call  money  goes  to  12  per  cent,  in 

New  York The  hottest  day  in  England  for 

twenty-two  years,  the  temperature  reaching  92 
degrees  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 

September  3. — Four  hundred  and  ninety  dele- 
gates, representing  a  million  and  a  half  members 

of  trade  unions,  meet  at  Liverpool,  England 

There  is  a  grand  review  of  warships  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay Paul  O.  Stens- 

land,  the  fugitive  Chicago  banker  charged  with 
forgery  and  embezzlement,  is  captured  at  Tan- 
gier, Morocco The  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress opens  its  fourteenth  annual  session  at 
Boise,  Idaho. 

September  5. — The  trade-union  congress  at 
Liverpool,  England,  passes  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  an  eight-hour  day  for  all  organized  labor. 

September  9. — Troops  destroy  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter of  Siedlce,  Russian  Poland,  and  hundreds  of 

persons  are  reported  killed  or  wounded The 

Pope  received  Father  Wernz,  the  newly  elected 

General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus The  city  of 

Baltimore  begins  a  jubilee  celebration. 

September  10. — Over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  are  buried  in  a  landslide  at  the  township 
of  Kwareli,  in  the  Caucasus. 

September  12. — Twelve  persons  are  killed  and 
ten  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  near  Sudbury. 

September  14. — A  great  meeting  of  students  in 
St.  Petersburg  passes  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
opening  the  Russian  universities. ..  .A  statue  of 
President  McKinley  is  unveiled  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. ..  .President  Roosevelt  presents  the  Roose- 
velt cup  to  the  owner  of  the  Vim,  the  winner  of 
the  international  yacht  races  off  Marblehead. 

September  15. — Ceremonies  are  begun  at  Bud- 
apest attending  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Washington. 

September  18. — A  typhoon  at  Hong  Kong 
causes  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  and  the 
wrecking  of  thirty-six  vessels. 

OBITUARY. 

August  22. — Assistant  Superintendent  Albert 
G.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  widely 

known  educators  in  the  West,  65 The  Earl 

of  Levan  and  Melville,  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  71. 

August  24. — Frank  K.  Hippie,  president  of  the 
Real  Estate  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  67 
Alfred  Stevens,  the  Belgian  painter,  78. 

August  25. — Capt.  Nathan  Appleton,  the  well- 
known  author  and  traveler,  of  Boston,  63.... 
Mrs.  Izora  Chandler,  author  and  painter. 

August  28. — The  Due  de  Broglie,  of  Paris, 


60  .-...C.  B.  Clarke,  the  English  botanist,  74.... 
Eugen  Gura,  one  of  the  famous  Wagner  singers 
of  Germany. 

August  29. — Dr.  Alexander  Brown,  of  Vir- 
ginia,   historian    and    geneologist,    63 Serge 

Tatishcheff,    the    Russian    historian William 

Edgar  Marshall,  the  portrait  painter,  71 Prof. 

William  Dwight,  of  Vassar  College,  73. 

August  30. — Edward  Rosewater,  editor  of  the 

Omaha  Bee,  65 Lady    Campbell-Bannerman 

Gen.  H.  C.  Childs,  formerly  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Minnesota,  57 Col.  Francis  Foster,  a 

Kansas  City  pioneer,  83. 

September   1. — Hermann    Oelrichs,   American 
agent  of  the  North   German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company,  56.... Edward  John  Russell,  the  ma- 
rine painter,  74. 
September    4. — Lieut.-Col.    James    S.    Pettit, 

Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  50 Vice-Chancellor 

Martin  P.  Grey,  of  New  Jersey,  65. 

September  5. — 
Chief  Justice 
David  Torrance, 
of  the  Connecticut 
Supreme  Court,  66 

Albert  Tissau- 

dier,    the    French 
aeronaut,  67. 

September  8. — 
Theodore  Otto 
Langerfeldt,  for- 
merly a  well- 
known  water- 
color  artist,  66. 

September   10. — 

Miss  Rose  Porter, 

the  authoress,  61. 

September  12. — 

Dr.   Leroy  Milton 

THE  LATE  ROBERT  R.    HITT,  Yale,      of    'New 

of  Illinois.  York  City,  65.... 

Arthur    Dudley 
Vinton,  a  New 
York  lawyer  and  story-writer,  54. 

September   13.— Prince  Albrecht,  of  Prussia, 

69 Georges  Jacobi,  composer  of  opera,  66. . . . 

Daniel  O'Day,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
62. . .  .James  A.  Garland,  the  yachtsman,  30. 

September  14. — Former  Chief  Justice  Richard 

H.     Alvey,     of      Maryland,     80 Brig.-Gen. 

Charles  Page,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  77. 

September  15. — Gen.  Dimitri  Theodorovich 
Trepov,  commandant  of  the  Russian  imperial 
palace,  51. 

September  16. — Ex-Governor  Aaron  Thomas 
Bliss,  of  Michigan,  69. 

September  17. — Rear-Admiral "  Sir  Edward 
Chichester,  of  the  British  Navy,  57 Presi- 
dent Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Normal  and  Industrial  College.  46  (see  page 
422).... Rev.  William  K.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  70. 

September  18. — George  F.  Warren,  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  newspaper  writer  and  author,  57. 

September  20. — Congressman  Robert  R.  Hitt, 

of  Illinois,  73 Rev.  Robert  J.  Nevin.  D.  P-, 

rector  of  the  American  Protestant  Church  in 
Rome  for  thirty-seven  years,  67.    •-> 
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JUST    A    8LIGBT    INTERRUPTION. 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


THE  cartoonists  this  month,  as  usual,  reflect 
the  public  interest  in  current  topics  as  de- 
noted in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
The  Cuban  situation,  the  political  campaigns  in 
the  different  States,  the  presidential  aspirations 
of  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  Democratic  side  and 
Speaker  Cannon  on  the  Republican,  and,  last  but 


TWISTING     THE     LION*8     TONGUE. 

Father   Time    (closely   examining  small    Incision 

In  tree-trunk)  :    "  Who's  been  trying  to  cut  this  tree 

down  ?  " 

"Teddy"     Roosevelt     (In     manner    of    young 

_-~^  George  Washington)  :    "Father!  I  kannot  tel  a  U. 

^***-  I  did  It  with  my  litl  ax." 

IT    LOOKS    LIKE    AN    IMPOSSIBLE    FEAT.  FATHM   TllM  :     "Ah   Well  !'     BOJI   Will   t»   bOJtl" 

From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis).  From  Punch  (Condon). 
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up  like  a  bockbt — down  like  a  stick. — From  the  Journal  (Minneapolis). 


KIKT    OUT! 

From  the  Spokesman-Review  (Spokane). 


/ 

WHAT     WILL    THE     HAVOC     BE? 

From  the  Pioneer  Press  (St.  Paul). 


FOR    LENGTH    AND   BREADTH. 

Would  not  Taft  and  Fairbanks  make  a  good 
ticket  to  represent  the  country  horizontally  and 
perpendicularly? — From  the  Poat  (Cincinnati). 


THE    PEACE-MAKER. 

From  the  Poat  (Cincinnati). 
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JUST  A  LITTLE  BIT   NBRV0U8. 

The  Elephant  :    "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  fellow,  Theodore.     You'd  better  stay  with  me 
till  I  get  past  1908."  — From  the  Saturday  Olobe  (Utlca). 

not  the  least,  the  spelling-reform  agitation  so  The  cartoon  at  the  top  of  this  page  reflects 

ably  furthered  by  President  Roosevelt's  cham-  very  cleverly  the  changed  attitude  of  many  Re- 

pionship  are  among  the  subjects  that  claim  the  publicans   towards   Mr.    Bryan's   candidacy  for 

attention   of    the   cartoon-loving   public   at   the  the  presidency,  as  well  as^  the  pervasive  senti- 

present  moment.  ment  in  Republican  ranks  in  favor  of  Roosevelt 


•  1  am  more  radical  than  ever." — W.  J.  Bryan. 
From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus), 
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FOLLOW    TOUR    LEADER,    THB    NEW    BEPUBLICAN    GAME. 

From   the  Herald    (Salt   Lake). 


^* 


Campaign  Solicitor  :    "  S'cuse  me,  but  you'll  have  to  go  around  to  the  back  door. 
From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 
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THE    NEW     SCHOOL. 

From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


in  1908.    Westerman,  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal, . 
presents  Mr.  Bryan  as  he  appeared  to  conserva- 
tives of  all  parties  at  the  time  of  his  reception  at 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

Cartoonist  Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  presents  in  "  The  New  School,"  on  this 
page,  the  prevalent  conception  of  President 
Roosevelt's  spelling- reform  attitude  as  expressed 
in   multitudinous   newspaper   jokes    during   the 


past  few  weeks.  President  James  J.  Hill's  word 
of  warning  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Harriman's  recent  activities  in  the  rail- 
road world,  are  depicted  by  the  cartoonists. 
In  the  cartoon  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page, 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Tom  Browne  pic- 
tures the  generous  impulse  of  stricken  §an 
Francisco  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  her  sister  city 
in  South  America. 


UNCLE   SAM,  THE    SPENDTHRIFT. 

Mr.    James   Hill    (old   master)    paints   a   picture 
allowing  Uncle  Sam  what  he  Is  coming  to. 
From  the  Journal   (Minneapolis). 


THE    MODEBN    COLOSSUS    OF    BOADS. 

The  grasping  power  of  the  "  Harrlman  Interests," 
as  described  in  the  article  on  page  449. 
From  the  Evening  Herald 
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ROOSEVELT  AND  BOOT   IN   BRAZILIAN   BYES. 

(The  Malho,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  commenting  on  a 
minor  incident  growing  out  of  local  political  anlmos- 
•  itleB  in  Argentine,  reports  the  following  alleged  con- 
versation between  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State :  Roosevelt :  "  How  Is  It,  Brazil  gave 
you  dowers  and  her  neighbor  nation  stones?  "  Root 
(calmly)  :  "  Bach  one  gives  what  he  has,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.") 

Mr.  Root's  visit  to  South  America  was  the,  chief 
topic  of  the  cartoonists  in  our  Latin  neighbors  to 
the  south  during  July  and  August.  Some  of  these 
clever  caricatures,  excellently  printed  In  colors,  we 
reproduce  on  this  page.  Most  unfortunately,  the 
color  values  of  course  are  lost  in  the  reproduction. 


KLIHU    BOOT   THE    MAN,    AS    BUENOS    ATBES    SAW    HIM. 

(Monroe  Doctrine  or  Drago  Doctrine,  it  makes 
no  difference  which,  says  the  cartoonist  of  Caras  y 
Caretas,  Mr.  Root  certainly  came  to  expound  the 
doctrine  of  good  fellowship.) 


THE     AMERICAN      SECRETARY'S      MONOPOLY     OP     POPU- 
LARITY. 

(The  above  front-page  Illustration  from  CafUs  y 
Caretas  shows  Mr.  Root  riding  with  the  Mayor 
through  the  streets  of  Buenos  Avres.  The  latter  in- 
forms him  that  he  Is  the  "  popularity  trust."    Every  . 

one  Is  crowding  to  see  him  except  the  children,  and     ban  fbancisco  extends  heb  sympathies  to  val- 

they  have  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  mention  of  his  para i so. 

name.)  From  the  Tribune 


Tribune  (Chicago). 
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McIVER  OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 


BY   ALBERT   SHAW. 


rjHARLES  DUNCAN  McIVER,  who 
died  suddenly  last  month,  was  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  important  men  of  his 
generation  in  America.  If  the  country  did 
not  know  him  well  it  was  because  he  was 
too  busy  serving  its  highest  interests  to  im- 
press himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done, 
upon  the  entire  nation.  Dr.  Mclver  was  the 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  an  institution 
for  young  women  at  Greensboro.  That 
would  have  been  a  worthy  and  honorable 
post  for  any  man  to  fill,  but  Dr.  Mclver 
was  much  more  than  the  administrative  head 
of  a  school  for  girls.  He  was  a  great  educa- 
tional statesman  at  a  time  and  in  a  section 
where  the  education  of  the  children  ought  in 
truth  to  be  the  foremost  task  of  the  real 
leader  of  a  State. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  not  quite  forty-six  years 
old ;  but  his  influence  was  already  great,  and 
his  achievement  was  of  the  sort  that  saves 
imperiled  civilizations  and  transforms  com- 
munities. He  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
South  was  backward  in  its  educational  work, 
and  from  the  very  day  that  he  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  he  be- 
came an  apostle  of  the  movement  to  im- 
prove the  schools.  He  became  an  organizer 
of  public  school  systems  in  the  cities  of  his 
Star  ,  and  a  leader  in  the  work  of  creating 
rural  schools  under  conditions  of  lack  and 
need  such  as  can  hardly  be  understood  in 
the  North.  He  organized  and  conducted 
teachers'  institutes  in  all  the  counties,  and 
became  the  great  propagandist  of  progress  in 
school  affairs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

He  soon  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  a 
good  school  system  could  not  be  possible 
without  a  better  trained  corps  of  teachers, 
and  he  determined  to  provide  an  institution 
that  would  receive  a  great  number  of  prom- 
ising girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  give 
them  an  education  at  small  cost,  and  train 
them  to  be  teachers  of  exactly  the  type 
needed  in  the  schools,  particularly  jof  the 
rural  districts.  He  appealed  to  the  legisla- 
ture with  ultimate  success,  secured  his  ap- 
propriation in  1 89 1,  and  opened  his  school 
some  fourteen  years  ago.  The  State  has 
dealt  with  him  generously,  for  Dr.  Mclver's 
enthusiasm  has  never  failed  to  carry  the  leg- 


islature in  the  direction  of  his  desires.  Other 
very  important  educational  posts  from  time 
to  time  were  open  to  him,  but  he  felt  that 
his  work  could  best  center  in  the  direction 
and  development  of  the  wonderful  institu- 
tion he  created  at  Greensboro.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  schools  for  the  culture  of  women 
in  the  whole  world,  and  it  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  Mclver's  energy  and  splendid 
talent,  both  as  an  organizer  and  as  a  trainer 
of  teachers. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Mclver  became  the 
leader  of  a  remarkable  movement  in  his 
State  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  adequate 
local  taxation  to  supplement  State  funds  in 
the  carrying  on  of  schools.  The  transform- 
ing results  of  this  campaign  ought  to  be 
widely  known  for  their  inspirational  value 
elsewhere.  His  personal  influence  as  an  edu- 
cational leader  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  his  own  State,  and  he  became  in- 
fluential throughout  the  South  as  one  of  the 
half  dozen  foremost  men  in  a  movement  for 
improving  school  legislation  and  bettering 
practical  educational  conditions. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
and  of  great  readiness  and  power  on  all  oc- 
casions in  public  speech.  He  was  famous  for 
his  wit,  and  for  his  unlimited  store  of  amus- 
ing incidents  and  anecdotes. 

When  the  Southern  Education  Board  was 
formed  some  years  ago  he  became  one  of  its 
members,  and  as  chairman  of  its  campaign 
committee,  his  labors  were  incessant  and  of 
priceless  service  to  the  cause.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion last  year,  and  was  always  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, counting  among  his  close  personal 
friends  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  If  he  had  chosen  to  turn  his 
energies  into  political  channels  he  would 
have  been  Governor  of  his  State  and  then 
United  States  Senator. 

His  efficiency  and  his  gifts  of  leadership 
would  have  made  him  a  marked  man,  and 
a  rare  success  in  any  profession  or  calling. 
But  he  gloried  in  the  work  he  had  chosen, 
and  believed  that  the  right  training  of 
women,  for  the  sake  of  the  home  and  the 
common  school,  was  the  most  fundamentally 
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important  thing  with  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly concern  himself;  and  so  it  was  that  he 
gave  his  strength  and  his  life  to  that  work. 
He  can  be  ill  spared,  but  he  had  builded  so 
broadly  and  staunchly  that  what  he  has  done 
will  remain.  Furthermore,  he  had  a  fine 
gift  for  working  with  other  men  and  for 
bringing  forward  young  associates  and  col- 
leagues imbued  with  his  ideas  and  spirit,  and 


trained  to  promote  educational  progress 
along  the  lines  he  had  laid  down.  Thus,  his 
work  will  remain;  his  memory  will  long  be 
honored  in  North  Carolina;  and  in  the 
loss  of  their  noble  educational  leader  many 
of  the  citizens  of  his  State  will  be  the 
more  firmly  resolved  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  great  cause  of  which  he  was  chief 
apostle. 
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THE  CUBAN   REPUBLIC  ON   TRIAL. 


BY  ATHERTON  BROWNELL. 


WHAT  appeared  at  first  to  be  largely  a    tion  hardly  surpassed  others  that  have  been 


lawless  outbreak  of  a  politically  dis- 
satisfied element  in  Cuba  has,  with  rapidly 
gathering  force,  grown  quickly  into  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  large  proportions, 
threatening  not  only  the  stability  of  the 
Pafma  government,  but  also  the  great  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  island 
and  the  heavy  American  interests  that  have 
been  established  there  since  the  period  of  our 
intervention.     In  its  first  stages  the  revolu- 


Cotyright,  9906,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  K. 

THE    REPRESENTATIVES    OF    THE    CUBAN     INSURGENTS    AT    THE    JUNTA 
HEADQUARTERS    IN    NEW    YORK. 

(Col.  Charles  M.  Agulrre,  the  delegate,  Is  seated,  Mr.  J.  A.  Castellanos,  the 
subdelegate,  standing.) 


nipped  in  the  bud,  and  for  a  time  American 
interests  appeared  to  be  measureably  safe 
from  physical  violence  and  from  any  damage 
save  that  which  naturally  follows  a  disturbed 
condition,  but  in  its  later  phases  the  danger 
has  become  so  acute  that  at  this  writing 
American  warships  are  hovering  near  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance  for  the  protection  of 
American  property. 

Because  of  a  known  feeling  in  the  island 
in  favor  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States; 
because  of  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to 
the  American  interests 
in  the  island  in  such  an 
event;  because  the  first 
large  movement  was  in 
the  Province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  where  the 
Tobacco  "  Trust  "  is 
heavily  interested,  the 
suspicion  is  evident  on 
many  sides  that  these 
American  interests 
have  fathered  and  as- 
sisted the  revolution 
for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a  situation  that 
would  demand  our  in- 
tervention under  the 
terms  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  and  be  the 
forerunner  to  political 
annexation,  with  its  at- 
tendant admission  of 
Cuban  products  to  the 
United  States  free  of 
duty. 

In  one  sense  the  sit- 
uation in  Cuba  to-day, 
so  far  as  the  relation 
of  American  capital  to 
the  government  is  con- 
cerned, is  not  wholly 
unlike  that  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Transvaal 
at  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  raid,  followed 
by  the  Boer  war,  that 
made  British  territory 
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GENERAL  JOS E  MIGUEL  GOMEZ    (iN   THE  CENTER),  LIBERAL  CANDIDATE   FOR    THE   PRESIDENCY   OF    CUBA, 
WHOSE  DEFEAT  BY  PRESIDENT  PALM  A    PRECIPITATED  THE  PRESENT  INSURRECTION. 


of  the  coveted  country.  Beyond  this  funda- 
mental similarity  the  resemblance  ceases 
when  we  consider  Cuba  and  American  cap- 
ital. There  is  no  necessity,  however,  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  the  representatives  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Amer- 
ican capital  invested  in  Cuba  would  welcome 
annexation.  The  Tobacco  "  Trust,"  for  ex- 
ample, which  owns  perhaps  one-half  of  all 
the  tobacco  raised  in  Cuba,  and  the  Sugar 
"  Trust,"  which  owns  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
all  the  sugar,  are  compelled  to  pay  annually 
upward  of  two  million  dollars  in  duties  to 
brjng  their  own  product  raised  on  a  foreign 
soil  into  the  United  States.  Any  step, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  political  annexa- 
tion, or  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treaty, 
which  would  give  these  products  admission 
to  our  markets  free  of  duty,  would  naturally 
appeal  to  the  producer.  Revolution,  how- 
ever, with  its  consequent  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  blighting  influence,  would  not  seem 


to  be  the  most  economical  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  result. 

AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE  ISLAND. 

More  important  than  these  American  in- 
terests are  those  Spanish-born  Cubans,  who, 
being  heavily  engaged  in  trade  and  industry, 
are  known  to  be  pro-American  in  sentiment, 
because  they  see  that  the  only  possible  indus- 
trial salvation  for  Cuba  lies  in  the  establish- 
ment, on  a  permanent  basis,  of  close  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Keenly  in  their 
mind's  eye  they  see  the  example  of  Hawaii, 
the  sugar  industry  of  which  was  saved  from 
the  results  of  a  disastrous  industrial  warfare 
only  by  annexation.  Cuba,  alone,  is  defense- 
less in  the  industrial  world.  Too  small  to 
defend  herself,  she  is  yet  too  rich  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 
Her  chief  industry,  cane  sugar,  is  a  direct 
menace  to  the  heavily  subsidized  beet  sugar 
interests  of  Europe,  and  it  is  only  the  protec- 
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tion  afforded  to  her  in  a  measure  by  the  tar- 
iff wall  of  the  United  States  that  has  enabled 
her  to  recover  from  years  of  industrial  war- 
fare, followed  by  years  of  bloody  strife.  The 
interests  of  American  capital  in  Cuba  and 
of  Cuban  industry  are  common,  and  the  pro- 
Americans  in  Cuba  see  but  one  means  to  pro- 
Vet  them  permanently  from  the  industrial 
condition  of  Europe  without  and  from  their 
own  volatile  fellowcountrymen  within. 

Even  with  this  stimulus  to  bring  about  a 
situation  that  would  lead  to  annexation,  it  is 
not  evident  in  any  way  that  either  the  Amer- 
ican interests  in  Cuba  or  the  pro-American 
Cubans  are  concerned  in  this  revolution. 
Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  the  rebelling  fac- 
tions desire  to  provoke  a  situation  which 
would  lead  to  armed  intervention,  thereby 
robbing  themselves  of  that  which  they  de- 
sire,— namely,  the  reins  of  government.  On 
the  contrary,  what  may  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can sentiment  in  Cuba  is  striving  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  revolu- 
tionists and  the  government  which  will  per- 
mit the  industrial  progress  to  continue  un- 
checked. Though  the  present  writer  has 
found  in  Cuba  a  large  and  healthy  annexa- 
tion sentiment,  he  has  never  heard  it  claimed 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  save  by  popu- 
lar request.  The  only  strong  anti-annexation 
sentiment  that  can  be  found  is  on  the  part 
of  the  two  factions  now  at  odds,  the  revolu- 
tionists in  the  field,  who  claim  to  represent 
the  Liberal  party,  and  the  government  in 
Havana,  which  represents  the  Moderate 
party.  These  two  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  anti-American  in  sentiment,  and  the 
struggle  between  them  is  a  somewhat  novel 
method  of  political  warfare  for  gaining  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

CAUSES      OF      THE      INSURRECTIONARY 
MOVEMENT. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  revolu- 
tion is  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Moderate 
party  at  the  polls  at  the  last  election,  which 
reseated  Palma  in  the  Presidential  chair  and 
illegally, — it  is  asserted, — deprived  the  peo- 
ple of  the  franchise,  to  the  extent  that  Go- 
mez, the  Liberal  Presidential  candidate,  was 
defeated.  This  was  the  first  national  elec- 
tion to  be  held  in  Cuba  without  the  quieting 
effect*  of  the  United  States  Army.  Although 
there  was  no  political  issue  to  arouse  ran- 
cor, the  campaign  was  an  acrimonious  one, 
and  was  waged  about  the  personality  of  the 
candidates  rather  than  the  principles  for 
which  they  stood.    At  the  head  of  the  Mod- 


erate ticket  stood  Tomas  Estrada  Palma, 
who  had  remained  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Spain,  and  who  was  not 
personally  close  to  the  people.  During  his 
first  term  as  President  he  had  proved  him- 
self rigidly  honest,  but  unable  to  check  the 
grafting  propensities  of  his  following,  and, 
moreover,  had,  by  his  resentfulness  of 
little  things,  his  lack  of  diplomacy  and  stub- 
bornness,   driven    from    himself    the   hearty 


A    SUGAR    MILL    AT    CARDENAS. 

support  of  the  strongest  interests  in  the 
island.  Nearly  every  official  of  the  Mod- 
erate party  had  waxed  wealthy  during  his 
term,  public  improvements,  bravely  begun, 
had  finally  almost  ceased,  and  large  appro- 
priations had  so  been  handled  as  to  excite  the 
covetousness  of  those  politicians  who  were  not 
in  favor  with  the  government. 

On  the  other  side  stood  Jose  Miguel  Go- 
mez, a  man  of  the  people,  personally  known 
to  them,  magnetic  and  winning,  wTith  the 
great  prestige  of  his  own  service  in  the  field 
as  a  successful  guerilla  general  in  the  last 
war.  An  issue  was  manufactured  out  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  the  Liberals  follow- 
ing the  jingo  policy  of  declaring  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  abrogation  of  that 
appendix  to  the  Cuban  Constitution.  The 
Moderates  took  a  more  conservative  ground 
and  declared  that,  while  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment placed  the  island  in  the  unenviable  po- 
sition of  being  practically  under  the  thumb 
of  the  United  States,  the  friendship  of  this 
great  country  was  necessary  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  that,  moreover,  the  time  for  abroga- 
tion was  at  a  later  date.  Both  parties  knew 
perfectly  well  that,  without  the  active  protect 
tion  of  the  United  States,  Cuba's  position  is 
absolutely  defenseless,  and  neither  of  them 
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would  seriously  suggest  any  step  which 
would  antagonize  this  country. 

A  FARCICAL  ELECTION. 

The  election  which  was  held  last  fall  was 
really  a  farce  and  a  sham.  To  strengthen 
the  Moderate  ticket,  Mendez  Capote,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Havana,  was  induced  to 
make  the  canvass  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
might  resign,  if  elected,  before  the  time  came 
for  him  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Freyre  Andrade,  prosecuting  attorney,  was 
brought  into  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
Government,  to  handle  the  elections.  Brib- 
ery, intimidation,  illegal  voting,  wholesale 
arrests  and  incarcerations  and  the  guard- 
ing of  the  polls  by  the  rural  guard,  to  pre- 
vent any  but  Moderates  from  voting,  were 
the  flagrant  methods  charged,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  used,  so  successfully  that,  before  the 
day  was  ended,  word  was  passed  to  the 
Liberals  to  refrain  *  from  further  voting. 
Under  these  circumstances,  President  Palma 
was  returned  to 
power  and  was  re- 
inaugurated  in 
May  last. 

Since  the  elec- 
tion the  intriguing 
Cuban  mind  has 
been  busy.  Plots 
have  been  hatching 
all  over  the  island, 
and  it  has  been 
difficult  for  any 
three  men,  not  of 
the  government 
party,  to  assemble 
without  being 
charged  with  con- 
spiracy. It  is  the 
general  belief  in 
Cuba  that  the  Lib- 
erals actually  had 
a  majority  of  the 
voters.  Possibly  to 
satisfy  the  anti- 
American  senti- 
ment in  Cuba,  the 
government  has 
dealt   with   Great 

Britain  in  the  matter  of  the  negotiation  of 
the  Anglo-Cuban  treaty,  the  purpose  of 
which,  apparently,  was  to  give  British  in- 
vestors a  particularly  favorable  opening  in 
Cuba,  in  order  that  they  might  offset  the 
growing  influence  of  American  capital.    The 


GENERAL  RODRIGUEZ, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
OF  THE  CUBAN  RURAL 
GUARDS. 


A    VETERAN    OF    THE    WAR    WITH    SPAIN. 

(A  good  type  of  the  present  Cuban  Insurrectionist.) 

frown  of  our  State  Department  has  been 
sufficient  to  cause  that  treaty  to  become  quies- 
cent, but  it  is  a  favorite  pastime  to  introduce 
resolutions  which  do  not  pass,  limiting  the 
amount  of  land  that  can  be  acquired  by 
Americans.  This  policy,  however,  has  not 
served  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party. 

In  February  last  an  incipient  revolution 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  when  a  party  of  Lib- 
erals, who  had  attacked  the  cuartel  of  the 
rural  guard  at  Guanabacoa  and  captured 
many  horses,  were  in  turn  captured  in  the 
jungle.  The  confession  of  the  leader  of  this 
band  implicated  a  Liberal  Senator,  Morua 
Delgardo,  who  escaped  punishment  through 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  member  of  the  Congress  can  be 
arrested  during  the  sessions  of  that  body,  and 
the  Liberal  party  promptly  caused  "no 
quorum  "  and  prevented  adjournment. 

POLITICAL   CLEAVAGE   IN    CUBA. 

The  habitual  political  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  may  roughly  be  divided  into  five 
classes,  as  follows:  (A)  A  small  portion 
taking  an  interest  in  politics  for  profit  only, 
and  who  are  in  favor  with  the  existing  gov- 
ernment. (B)  Another  small  portion  who 
take  an  interest  in  politics  for  the  same  rea- 
son, who  are  out  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment and  are  consequently  affiliated  with 
the  opposition  party,  the  Liberals.  (C)  A 
very  large,  ignorant  population,  composed  of 
the  field  laborers  and  small  farmers,  mostly 
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native  Cuban,  of  partly  African  descent,  who 
care  little  for  public  questions  and  policies 
and  who,  in  the  last  political  division,  were 
attracted  more  to  Gomez  than   to  Palma. 

(D)  A  very  considerable  number  of  small 
merchants,  tradesmen  and  regular  employees, 
who  favor  annexation  to  the  United  States 
from  the  rather  indefinite  belief  that  their 
material  advantages  would  be  increased,  and 
who,  probably,  voted  largely  for  the  Mod- 
erate ticket  as  being  the  more  conservative. 

(E)  The  heavy  Cuban  commercial  interests, 
really  pro-American  in  sentiment,  for 
economic  reasons,  but  taking  little  or  no  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  politics  of  the  island.  It 
is  among  this  class  that  the  ablest  men  of 
Cuba  are  to  be  found,  and  it  is  from  this 
class  that  President  Palma  desired  to  draw 
his  cabinet.  The  unwillingness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class,  as  a  rule,  to  annoy 
themselves  with  the  somewhat  hectic  attitude 
of  the  politicians,  is  responsible  for  the  low 
quality  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  Palma 
administration.  To  this  there  have  been  ex- 
ceptions, but  they  are  few. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  present  revolution 
is  simply  an  armed  conflict  between  the  first 
two  of  these  classes.  Any  continued  disturb- 
ance leading  to  the  cessation  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  continued  idleness  would  naturally 
involve  the  third  class,  while  the  influence  of 


the  fifth  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
thrown  strongly  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
quietude,  although  not  necessarily  favoring 
either  side  of  the  controversy.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  neither  of  the  parties  at  issue 
desires  at  this  time,  it  is  intervention ;  for  it 
is  the  firm  belief  of  both  of  these  parties 
that,  if  the  United  States  ever  lands  troops 
again  on  Cuban  soil,  the  occupation  will  be 
permanent.  The  revolutionists  are,  appar- 
ently, very  desirous  that  President  Roosevelt 
shall  use  his  moral  force  to  persuade  them  to 
be  good  by  indicating,  in  a  way  that  will  per- 
mit of  no  refusal,  his  desire  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, which  is  the  sole  object  of  the  revolu- 
tion. They  look  upon  his  power  as  a  peace- 
maker, because  of  his  previous  successes  in 
that  direction,  as  supreme,  and  it  is  the  dis- 
tinctly Cuban  and  ingenious  method  of  in- 
trigue to  create  a  situation  and  then  suggest 
the  solution  which  will  gain  for  them  what 
they  desire. 

The  Piatt  Amendment,  which  is  at  once 
a  bugaboo  and  a  source  of  strength  to  Cuba, 
consists  of  eight  articles,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Cuban  Constitution,  and  the  provisions 
of  which  are  embodied  in  a  permanent  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  Article  third  is  the 
one  that  provides  for  intervention  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Art.  III.    That  the  Government  of  Cuba  con- 


A    CUBAN    SUGAR   CAKE   FIELD. 
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sents  that  the  United 
States  may  exercise  the 
right  to  intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  Cu- 
ban independence,  the 
maintenance  of  a  gov- 
ernment adequate  for 
the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  and  for  dis- 
charging the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to 
Cuba  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States,  now  to 
be  assumed  and  under- 
taken by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 


FOREIGN    CAPITAL 
INVESTED. 

It  is  this  amend- 
ment that  is  depended 
upon  to  protect  not 
only  the  American 
capital,  but  that  of 
Europe  now  in  Cuba. 
Previous  to  the  war 
with  Spain;  the  total 
amount  of  American 
capital  in  the  island 
was  estimated  at 
about  $50,000,000. 
During  the  interven- 
tion period  and  up  to 
1903,  this  had  in- 
creased, according  to 
figures  made  by  Con- 
sul-General  Steinhart,  at  Havana,  to  $100,- 
000,000,  but  in  that  estimate  he  omitted  cer- 
tain very  important  interests.  Taking  Mr. 
Steinhart's  estimate  and  adding  to  it  well- 
authenticated  estimates,  it  would  appear  that 
to-day  the  total  investment  of  American  capi- 
tal in  Cuba  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $165,- 
000,000,  although  certain  other  estimates 
place  it  at  lower  figures.  The  following 
table  will  indicate  the  growth: 

1903.  1906. 

(Consul-General  Stelnhardt's  estimate.) 

$30,000,000 

45,000.000 

6.000.000 

6,000,000 

24.000,000 
15,000,000 

5.000.000 

4  500,000 

30,000.000 


Sugar  plantations $25,000,000 

Tobacco  lands  and  factories.  45.000,000 
3.500,000 
5,000,000 

12.000,000 
8,000,000 

1,500,000 


Fruit   lands.. 

Mining'  property 

Cuba  R.  R.  Co.  two  other 
R.    R.*8 

Street    railways!!!.'.!!.'.*.' 

Other  real  estate  and  com- 
mercial Investments 

Banking  

Cattle 


Totals. $100,000,000  $164,500,000 

The   immense   accelerative    force   of   this 
amount  of  capital  being  poured  into  Cuba, 


Photograph  by  Undervtood  &»  Underwood,  N.  V. 

THE  GUERILLAS  OF  GENERAL  MANICOL  BEING   DRILLED  IN  THE  OLD   MOAT 
OF  CASTILLA  DE  LA  TUNTA,   HAVANA. 


and  of  operation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
has  shown  itself  in  the  island's  commerce. 
In  1905,  her  imports  amounted  to  $94,806,- 
655,  and  her  exports  to  $110,167,485,  which 
is  just  about  100  per  cent,  increase  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  Of  these  imports,  nearly 
one-half  came  from  this  country,  and  of  her 
exports,  $95,330,475  went  to  the  United 
States.  With  all  the  grafting  that  has  been 
going  on,  Cuba  has  been  able  to  pile  up  a 
surplus  of  about  $29,000,000,  and  her  ma- 
terial improvement  is  well  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  budgets  under  Spanish 
rule  and  under  self-government.  From  1888 
to  1893,  the  average  budget  was  $24,000,- 
000,  of  which  $11,000,000  went  for  interest 
on  a  public  debt,  $6,000,000  to  the  Spanish 
army,  $1,000,000  to  the  Spanish  navy,  per- 
haps $1,000,000  to  Spanish  graft  and  a  half 
million  to  the  Church!  The  budget  for  1905 
and  1906  was  $25,370,512,  an  increase  of 
$20,000,000  actually  for  Cuba,  but  out  of 
which  there  has  been  plentiful  graft. 
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Since  then  there  has  likewise  been  a 
very  heavy  immigration  in  Cuba,  of  which 
the  great  bulk  has  been  Spanish,  but  the 
figures  show  about  six  thousand  American 
settlers.  These  are  scattered  widely  through- 
out Cuba,  and  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  locate  twenty-eight  colonies,  of  greater  or 
less  size,  which  may  be  considered  as  Amer- 
ican. This  does  not,  however,  include  the 
number  of  non-resident  American  owners  of 
Cuban  land,  which  probably  will  reach  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  and  their  hold- 
ings will  aggregate  probably  four  and  a  half 
million  acres.  The  Cuba  Company  alone 
owns  a  matter  of  a  half  million  acres,  and 
the  Chaparra  Sugar  Company  owns  or  con- 
trols, in  one  tract,  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  acres.  About  25  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Cuba  is  by 
American  corporations,  and  projected  enter- 
prises will  increase  this  largely  if  not  checked 
by  the  present  disturbance.  The  greater  part 
of  the  fruit  cultivation  of  Cuba  is  American, 
because  of  the  particularly  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Cuba  for  the  growing  and  transporta- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  to  our  Atlantic  coast. 
Practically  all  of  the  railroad  transporta- 
tion east  of  Santa  Clara  is  American,  and 
this,  with  its  connections  with  the  older  lines 
nearer  Havana,  forms  the  trunk  line  service 
that  has  made  interior  development  possible. 
Negotiations  had  practically  been  completed 
which  would  make  a  through  service  to  Ha- 
vana from  Santiago,  all  American.  All  of  the 
electric  street  service  in  and  about  Havana  is 
American,  and  American  enterprise  has  fur- 
ther gone  heavily  into  banking.  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  the  National  City 
Bank,  are  responsible  for  the  establishment 


of  the  new  Banco  de  la  Habana,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  $5,000,000,  one-half  of 
which  is  already  paid  in  and  which  is  equally 
divided  between  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Cuba,  and,  aside  from 
this,  about  $4,000,000  of  American  money 
are  otherwise  thus  employed.  All  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  municipal  bond  issues  have 
largely  been  taken  in  New  York,  the  $35,- 
000,000  5  per  cent,  bond  issue  having  been 
taken  by  Speyers,  and  these,  so  good  has  been 
Cuba's  credit,  have  been  in  active  demand 
at  $105  up  to  the  present  time. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  American  investors  are  unwit- 
tingly responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
outbreak  of  revolutionary  sentiment  at  this 
time.  So  long  as  Cuba  was  prosperous  and 
the  Army  of  Liberation  still  unpaid,  the 
mere  fact  that  a  great  number  of  Cubans  all 
over  the  island  were  awaiting  payment  of 
their  claims  for  war  service  was  an  excellent 
check  upon  any  ebullition  of  a  warlike  spirit 
which  would  weaken  the  paying  power  of 
the  government.  Led  thereto  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  large  profit,  American  investors, 
as  well  as  Cubans,  have  discounted  these 
claims,  so  that  the  veterans  of  the  war  no 
longer  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  war  vouchers,  and  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  join  another  Army  of  Liberation, 
which,  if  successful,  will  provide  them  with 
a  new  crop  of  war  claims.  In  the  meantime, 
the  American  purchasers  of  these  claims,  at 
figures  showing  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  to 
200  per  cent,  profit,  are  awaiting  the  payment 
of  the  balance  of  their  money  which  now 
lies  in  the  Cuban  Treasury,  and  is  being  used 
to  suppress  the  revolution. 


HAVANA  S   GREAT  PROMENADE  GROUND,   THE  MALECON. 
(Showing  the  crowd  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  the  Morro  and  Cabanas  Fort  in  the  distance.) 
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BY  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE,  PH.D.,  F.C.S. 

Professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the    laboratory,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 


TN  1856,  Professor  William  Henry  Perkin,  coke,  which  has  subsequently  become  import- 
then  a  lad  of  eighteen,  inspired  by  the  ant  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores;  and  tar,  a 
lectures  of  Hofmann,  under  whom  he  was  complicated  mixture,  which  for  many  years 
studying  in  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  was  a  waste  product.  Studies  of  this  tar 
in  London,  prepared  from  a  constituent  of  showed  the  presence  of  many  valuable  sub- 
coal-tar  a  substance  called  "  aniline-purple,,,  stances,  among  them  a  limpid,  water-like 
"  mauve,"  or  "  Perkin's  violet*"     This  dis-     liquid,    with    a  characteristic  .odor,    which 

burns  with  a  sooty 
flame,  called  "  ben- 
zene," or  benzol. 
This  liquid,  which 
contains  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  equal 
atomic  numbers, 
must  not  be  con- 
fused with  our  or- 
dinary "  benzine  " 
used  for  cleaning, 
which  also  contains 
these  same  chemical 
elements,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions, 
and  is  obtained  pri- 
marily from  Amer- 
ican petroleum. 
When  benzene  is 
treated  with  con- 
cerftrated  nitric 
acid,  a  liquid  named 
nitro-benzene  is  ob- 
tained. In  turn,' 
when  hydrogen  is 
generated  in  the 
nitro-benzene,  it  is 
changed  into  ani- 
line, also  a  liquid. 
In  fact,  aniline  is 
the  benzene  in  which  one  hydrogen  atom  has 
been  replaced  by  what  is  called  a  compound 
radical,  namely,  one  nitrogen  atom  combined 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  The  reader  is 
spared  further  technical  discussion,  but  to 
illustrate  to  the  uninitiated,  a  diagram  is 
given  to  show  the  steps: 


or 
covery  in  the  field 
of  artificial  forma- 
tion of  natural  or- 
ganic compounds 
was  the  forerunner 
of  many  series  of 
remarkable  inven- 
tions fcnd  revela- 
tions of  nature's  se- 
crets, in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  the 
history  of  nations 
has  been  changed 
and  social  orders 
altered. 

On  July  26  and 
27  last,  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  work, 
which  gave  birth  to 
an  industry  of  such 
dimensions  as 
neither  the  discov- 
erer nor  any  man 
of  his  time  could 
have  foreseen, 
prominent  chemists 
and  others  of  Eu- 
rope gathered  to 
-  pay  homage  to  Sir 
William     Perkin, 

who  was  tardily,  but  deservedly,  knighted  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  jubi- 
lee. The  American  chemists  have  a  similar 
celebration  in  New  York  on  October  6,  when 
Dr.  Perkin  will  be  the  guest  of  honor  and 
receive  a  personal  token  at  a  banquet  and 
symposium  on  the  coal-tar  industry. 

PROFESSOR  PERKIN'S  DISCOVERY. 

When  certain  varieties  of  bituminous  coal 
are  heated  in  a  closed  retort,  three  classes  of 
.  substances  are  obtained :  gas,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  coal  was,  for  a  time,  so  treated; 


SIR  WILLIAM  PERKIN. 
(Discoverer  of  "  mauve  "  and  founder  of  the  coal- 
tar  color  industry.     From   a  photograph  taken  by 
the  writer  of  this  article.) 


Benzene. 
C.H. 


Nitro-benzene. 
C.H. :  NO, 


Aniline. 
C.H, :  NH, 


Perkin  oxidized  this  anilin„  by  heating  it 
with  the  proper  chemical  and  obtained  his 
"  mauve,"  which  gave  a  beautiful  fast  color 
to  silk  and  wool.     By  elaboration  of  the 
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method  of  application,  cotton  was  also  dyed 
and  thus  in  England  was  founded  the  coal- 
tar  color  industry.  This  was  followed 
quickly  by  the  discovery  of  fuchsin  in  France 
and  magenta  in  Germany. 

HOW   GERMANY   AND    FRANCE    HAVE 
PROFITED. 

Commercial  production  is  very  different 
from  the  purely  scientific  preparation  of  an 
article,  which  considers  not  the  cost.  It's  a 
trite  saying  now,  but  unappreciated  by  many 
legislative  bodies  in  our  land,  that  a  nation's 
progress  and  supremacy  depend  upon  techni- 
cal education,  as  illustrated  by  Germany  and 
more  recently  by  Japan.  By  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  systematic  education,  cooperation  be- 
tween the  teachers  and  manufacturers,  em- 
ployment by  the  latter  of  the  best  talent  and 
product  of  the  former,  and  other  but  less 
important  means,  Germany  took  the  lead  in 
the  production  of  these  and  in  the  discovery 
of  many  thousands  of  other  compounds, 
which  constitute  about  one  hundred  million 
of  dollars  of  that  country's  foreign  commerce 
at  present  One  firm  alone  employs  two 
hundred  university-trained  chemists.  Much 
of  their  time  is  given  to  strictly  scientific 
research. 

The  French  soldiers  wear  red  trousers  be- 
cause that  government  wished  at  one  time  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  madder-plant 
in  Southern  France  in  competition  with  arti- 
ficial alizarin  (the  madder  color),  made  in 
German  factories.  The  latter  prevailed,  and 
those  acres  are  now  vineyards  and  wheat 
fields.  In  Germany  not  only  has  indigo,  the 
most  important  of  all  dyes,  been  made  arti- 
ficially, but  of  a  better  quality  and  cheaper 
than  that  obtained  from  the  indigo-plant  in 
India.  Thus,  millions  of  acres  of  land  be- 
came available  for  the  growth  of  food  prod- 
ucts for  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  with 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  for  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  this  globe. 

From  this  discovery  arose  not  alone  the 
production  of  a  myriad  of  dyes  and  a  change 
of  occupation  of  nations,  but  the  evolution 
has  been  felt  in  widely  divergent  fields. 
Many  synthetic  compounds  of  medicinal 
value,  good  and  bad,  used  and  abused,  have 
been  prepared  for  the  relief  of  pain,  reduc- 
tion of  fever,  and  the  production  of  sleep. 

Substances  possessing  great  explosive 
properties  have  come  into  use  in  mining,  and 
these  smokeless  powders  are  used  by  the 
armies  and  navies  of  all  nations  in  war  and 
to  prevent  it    Substances  with  delicate  and 


indelicate  odors  have  been  produced  to  lend 
fragrance,  to  disinfect  foul  spots,  and  to  ren- 
der infection  by  and  propagation  of  disease 
in  surgical  operations  more  difficult.  Sac- 
charine, about  five  hundred  times  as  sweet 
as  sugar,  is  the  outcome  of  American  ingenu- 
ity,* but  it  is  manufactured  in  Germany  and 
imported   for  sweetening  purposes. 

VALUABLE    BY-PRODUCTS. 

At  one  time  in  some  places  people  were 
paid  to  haul  the  waste  tar  away  from  the 
works.  With  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cheaper  water-gas  and  the  demand 
for  coke  in  metallurgy,  the  latter  was  made 
by  the  most  extravagant  process.  A  part 
of  the  coal  and  its  gas  and  tarry  products 
was  burned  to  heat  the  coal  in  the  common 
beehive  coke-ovens,  and  the  remainders  large 
percentage,  went  to  waste.  In  Germany, 
with  by-product  coke-ovens,  the  coal  is  now 
heated  in  specially  constructed  retorts.  The 
coke,  tar,  and  oils  are  collected,  and  that 
portion  of  the  gas  not  used  for  heating  the 
retorts  is  applied  to  lighting  or  other  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  products  obtained  is  am- 
monium sulphate,  a  valuable  fertilizer.  ^  Ni- 
trogen, a  constituent  of  this  compound,  is  the 
most  expensive  of  all  the  chemical  elements 
essential  for  plant  growth,  and  is  that  fer- 
tilizer which  causes  agronomists  the  most 
serious  worry  as  to  future  supply.  There 
are  comparatively  few  of  these  ovens  in  the 
United  States  at  present.  One  needs  but  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  miles  of  smoking  bee- 
hive ovens  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Alabama,  where  not  only  this  valuable 
fertilizer  but  the  tar  oils,  with  the  tremen- 
dous energy  produced  in  the  burning,  are 
wasted,  to  stand  in  amazement  at  the  sinful 
waste  taking  place  in-  our  country.  The  su- 
perabundance of  our  natural  resources,  util- 
ized by  excellent  mechanical,  but  not  chemi- 
cal, engineering  has  been  the  cause  of  our 
success  in  spite  of  such  prodigality.  Some 
conception  of  this  may  be  possible  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Frick  Coke  Company,  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, produces  and  delivers  to  the  iron  fur- 
naces over  one  million  tons  of  coke  every 
thirty  days. 

A  product  of  an  allied  industry  is  cyanide, 

the  cheaper  production  of  which  has  brought 

about  larger  yields  of  the  yellow  metal,  thus 

enriching  nations,  and  has  settled   for  the 

time  a  problem  which  sundered  one  of  the 

great  political  parties  of  our  country. 

*  Discovered  by  Rem  sen  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
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QF  all  the  republics  of  Latin-America, 
none,  perhaps,  are  more  widely  known 
or  have  more  frequently — one  might  say 
more  persistently — startled  us  than  have 
Chile  and  Peru.  The  latter,  famous  alike 
for  her  prehistoric  civilization  and  for  the 
splendors  of  the  vice-regal  court  at  Lima,  has 
experienced  such  a  succession  of  disastrous 
visitations  that  the  impressionable  historian 
might  almost  seem  warranted  in  ascribing 
her  misfortunes  to 
the  curse  of  the 
martyred  lncas. 

There  was  the 
long  conflict  with 
Spain,  who  made 
her  last  stand  upon 
the  continent  at  the 
fortress  of  Gallao; 
there  was  her  crush- 
ing defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Chile,  and 
the  sacking  of  Lima ; 
there  was  her  spec- 
tacular bankruptcy 
and  subsequent  com- 
promise with  the 
British  creditors  by 
the  surrender  of  her 
entire  railway  sys- 
tem, the  most  re- 
markable, and  at 
that  time  credited 
with  being  the  most 
unprofitable,  on 
earth.  And  first, 
last,  and  always 
there  have  been 
earthquakes,  several 
of  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  capital 
and  numerous  in- 
land towns,  and  destroyed,  or  inundated,  the 
ports  of  Callao  and  Arica,  and  the  neighbor- 
ing settlements  upon  the  coast. 

Chile,  likewise,  has  had  a  most  sensational 
history,  beginning  with  the  conflict  between 
the  early  Spanish  colonists  and  the  indomit- 
able Araucanians,  a  conflict  which  continued, 
with  varying  fortunes,  for  three  centuries 
and    a    half.      Here,    also,    were    witnessed 


SENOR  DON   PEDRO   MONTT, 
'    (Inaugurated  as  President  of  Chile  on  the  18th  of 
last  mouth.     Sefior  Montt 
the  United  States  In  1892.) 


many  bloody  battles  in  the  struggle  with  the 
mother  country,  and  in  1866,  as  if  to  offset 
her   triumpli,   came   the   second   clash   with 
Spain,  and  the  disastrous  bombardment  of 
Valparaiso.      Earthquakes,    as    well,    have 
added  to  her  misfortunes,  notably  the  de- 
struction of  Talcahuano,  the  port  of  Con- 
cepcion,  in  1744,  and  of  Concepcion    itself, 
nearly  a  century  later;  while  the  recent  ca- 
lamity,   grossly  exaggerated,   in   all    proba- 
bility, though  it  has 
been,    will    unques- 
tionably react  upon 
immigration    and 
foreign  investments, 
and   thus   result   in 
an    indirect    loss, 
greater,     perhaps, 
than  the  actual  de- 
struction   of    prop- 
erty and   disorgani- 
zation of  trade. 

Of  civil  strife  and 
political  embroil- 
ments, Peru  has  had 
her  full  quota;  and 
Chile,  although  her  . 
governments  have 
been  exceptionally 
stable,  experienced 
in  the  fiercely  con- 
tested Balmaceda 
Revolution  of  1891 
a  loss,  both  of  blood 
and  of  national  pres- 
tige, entirely  Hispro- 
portionafe  1 0  t4i  e 
number  v  of  comba- 
tants or  to  the 
length  of  the .  con- 
flict. ,  These  events, 
moreover,  gave  rise 
to  Chile's  ill-feeling  toward  the  United  S'a'es, 
which  culminated  in  the  famous  Baltimore 
incident,  and  have  prevented  cordial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  until  this  day. 

Comrades  in  misfortune,  as  they  have  fre- 
quently been  in  the  past,  bound  by  the  triple 
tie  of  a  common  civilization,  language  and 
religion;  neighbors,  moreover,  whose  inter: 
ests  were  reciprocal  rather  than  competitive, 


was-  Chilean  Minister  to 
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and  between  whom  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  friendly  rivalry  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, these  sister  republics  have  developed 
a  feud  unique  among  the  nations  of  the  New 
World,  and  comparable,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  deep-rooted  enmity  between  France 
and  Germany. 

The  comparison,  indeed,  is  by  no  means 
superficial.  In  the  war  of  1879-83,  in  which 
Chile  attacked,  and  defeated,  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  we  find,  as  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  that  the  victorious  nation  possessed  an 
efficient,  well-equipped  army;  that  she  had 
carefully  planned  the  entire  campaign,  and 
had  even  determined  beforehand  the  approx- 
imate terms  of  peace,  viz. :  the  acquisition  of 
Antofagasta  and  the  contiguous  Peruvian  de- 
partments of  Tarapaca  and  Tacna.  Peru, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  unprepared,  her  army 
ill-equipped  for  a  lengthy  campaign,  and  her 
little  navy  entirely  outclassed;  and  stub- 
bornly though  she  fought,  first  to  aid  her 
•  ally,  then  to  save  her  own  territory,  and  fin- 
ally in  defence  of  her  proud  capital,  like 
France,  she  had  at  last  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable  and  sue  for  peace.  When  the  na- 
tional flag  again  floated  Qver  Lima  and  upon 
the  fortifications  of  Callao,  Peru  was  hum- 
bled,   her    chief   city    pillaged,    her    richest 


provinces  lost,  and  her  dispirited  populace 
left,  like  the  French,  to  begin  the  task  of  re- 
construction, and  vow  vengeance  upon  their 
despoilers. 

NITRATE,    THE    BONE    OF    CONTENTION. 

When  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  de- 
plorable struggle,  however,  our  analogy  en- 
tirely fails.  Unlike  the  complicated  situation 
that  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  her  Euro- 
pean prototype,  PeruV  disaster  was  simply 
the  outcome  of  the  world's  increasing  de- 
mand for  nitrate  of  soda,  or  saltpeter,  of 
which  she,  and  her  ally,  Bolivia,  possessed 
deposits  of  almost  fabulous  value.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  the  expoliation  of  the  weak 
by  the  strong:  Peru  and  Bolivia  possessed, 
Chile  coveted.  x 

The  trouble  began,  to  -be  sure,  in  the  in- 
definite boundary  line  between  Bolivia's 
maritime  province  and  northern  Chile, 
which,  like  so  many  frontier  questions,  such 
as  the  Canadian-Alaskan  boundary  or  the 
disputed  region  between  Venezuela  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  was  unwisely  left  to  the  future, 
upon  the  assumption,  apparently,  that  the 
line  could  be  determined  amicably  if  the  ter- 
ritory ever  acquired  sufficient  value  to  war- 
rant a   formal   treaty.     In   such   cases,   of 


THE   PORT  OF  VALPARAISO,   CHILE,    SHOWING    THE    FLOATING    DOCKS    AND    PART    OF    THE    SHIPPING. 
(Valparaiso,  like  other  ports  on  this  coast,  has   been  saved  from  the  devastation  of  a  tidal  wave  fol- 
lowing seismic  disturbances  by  the  great  depth  of  the  sea.     To  protect  the  shipping  from  northern  storms 
the  Chilean  Government   recently   appropriated   $10,000,000   for   harbor     Improvements.) 
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course,  it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  hap- 
pens: here  the  sequel  falls  little  short  of 
the  miraculous.  The  sun-parched  waste  of 
Tarapaca,  and  the  Bolivian  desert  of  Ata- 
cama,  regarded  by  man  as  worthless,  and 
shunned  even  by  the  beasts, — this  miniature 
Sahara,  it  was  discovered,  contained  an  un- 
told wealth  of  nitrate,  a  veritable  "  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  gods." 

The  value  of  nitrate  as  a  fertilizer  is  said 
first  to  have  been  demonstrated  by  a  Scotch 
resident  of  one  of  the  southern  Peruvian 
coast  towns;  but  it  was  several  decades 
before  Europe  awoke  to  its  superiority  to 
guano,  of  which,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
Peru  also  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
world's  supply.  Peru  and  Bolivia,  however, 
were  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  new- 
found wealth,  and  it  was  left  to  Chile, 
backed  by  foreign  capital,  to  begin  its  ex- 
ploitation. 

The  result  might  easily  have  been  fore- 
told. Chilean  miners  and  laborers  poured 
into  Bolivian  territory,  commercial  houses  in 
Valparaiso,  many  of  them  English,  secured 
the  most  valuable  concessions,  the  boundary 
line  was  ignored,  Bolivia's  right  to  increase 
the  import  tax  upon  the  mineral  was  denied, 
and  finally,  when  Bolivia  and  Peru,  alarmed 
by  the  aggressiveness  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bor, formed  a  secret  alliance  to  withstand 
all  further  encroachments,  Chile  saw  her  op- 
portunity to  strike  while  her  rivals  were  un- 
prepared for  war,  and  secure  the  whole  re- 
gion for  herself.  It  was  a  restless  race  of 
predominant  European  stock  pitted  against 
a  less  vigorous  people,  a  repetition,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  our  own  conflict  with  Mexico,  and 
equally  favorable  to  the  aggressive  nation. 
The  prize,  as  already  mentioned,  consisted 
of  the  entire  nitrate  fields  of  the  two  coun- 
tries as  well  as  Peru's  department  of  Tacna, 
whose  fate,  however,  is  still  nominally  un- 
settled. How  rich  this  prize  has  proved  will 
presently  be  seen. 

An  explanation  is  here  required.  The 
treaty  of  1883, — ratified  in  1884, — stipu- 
lated that  while  Peru  definitely  ceded  Tara- 
paca to  Chile,  she  surrendered  Tacna  (com- 
prising the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica) 
for  ten  years  only,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  a  plebiscite  was  to  be  taken  in  that 
department;  or,  in  other  words,  Tacna  her- 
self was  to  decide  to  which  country  she 
should  belong,  the  loser,  however,  to  receive 
$10,000,000,  silver,-  as  compensation.  Un- 
fortunately, no  exact  agreement  was  entered 
into  as  to  the  conditions  to  govern  this  elec- 
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MAP  OF  CHILE  AND  PERU,  SHOWING  THE  DISPUTED 
TERRITORY   OF   TACNA. 
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THE  MORRO  AT  ARICA  IN  THE  DISPUTED  TERRITORY. 

(Scene  of  a  memorable  battle  in  the  Chilean-Peru- 
vian war.) 

tion,  and  as  the  end  of  the  term  drew  near, 
and  Chile's  efforts  to  populate  the  territory 
had  proven  a  failure,  owing  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  labor,  and  the  high  wages  pre- 
vailing, in  the  nitrate  region,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  she  favored  a  postponement  of 
the  plebiscite.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  has 
never  taken  place,  though  now  thirteen  years 
overdue — for  the  reason,  Chile  declares,  that 
Peru  was  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  terms 
<of  the  treaty  had  the  territory  reverted  to 
her;  for  the  reason,  Peru  declares,  that 
Chile  does  not  intend  to  hold  such  a  plebis-' 
cite,  or  at  least  not  until  her  citizens  are 
clearly  in  the  majority.  "  Better  far  for  the 
interests  of  permanent  peace,"  writes  United 
States    Minister     Dawson     ("The     South 


American  Republics,"  Part  II.  New  York, 
1904),  "  had  the  fate  of  the  provinces  been 
definitely  determined." 

Tacna,  therefore,  whose  resources  are  com- 
paratively limited,  unless  her  silver  deposits 
should  acquire  importance,  and  not  Tarapaca, 
with  its  incalculable  wealth  of  nitrate,  is  the 
territory  in  dispute,  the  Alsace-Lorraine,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  southern  continent.  Never- 
theless, Tacna  forms  an  admirable  buffer  to 
the  nitrate  provinces,  and  her  "  imposingly 
mountainous  frontier "  is  reported  by  the 
Chilean  military  authorities  to  be  her 
(Chile's)  natural  defensive  boundary,  a  re- 
port that  the  government  at  Santiago  has 
made  no  effort  to  suppress.  This  territory, 
moreover,  occupies  an  important  position  as 
an  outlet  to  Bolivia,  and  Chile's  financing 
of  the  Bolivian  railway,  which  is  to  connect 
La  Paz  with  Arica,  the  principal  port  on  the 
disputed  coast,  and  her  recent  entente  cordiale 
with  that  republic,  is  not  without  significance. 

chile's  national  ambitions. 

Many  South  Americans,  indeed,  contend 
that  Chile  has  further  designs  upon  Bolivia, 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  several  years  ago 
she  broached  the  subject  of  its  partition  to 
the  neighboring  republics.  The  Marques  de 
Rojas  has  mentioned  this  fact  in  his  recent 
work  ("Tiempo  Perdido,"  Paris,  1905), 
and  has  even  invited  the  United  States  to  in- 
tervene in  defence  of  this  unfortunate  repub- 
lic.   Another  writer,  a  Peruvian,  informs  us 


LAKE    TITICACA,     AT    THE     PERUVIAN-BOLIVIAN     BOUNDARY. 

(This  famous  lake,  though  not  the  highest  in  Peru,    has  an  elevation  of  more  than  12.000  feet  and  Is 
equally  noted  as  the  largest  lake  on  the  continent  and  as  the  highest  navigated  body  of  water  In  the  world.) 
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upon  evident  authority  that  Peru's  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  with  Chile  in 
1 901  (restored  early  this  year,  however) 
was  due  to  this  cause,  and  in  proof  of  his  as- 
sertion that  "  Chile's  aim  is  the  control  of 
all  that  is  valuable,  of  all  that  makes  for 
dominating  power  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere," he  outlines  the 
history  of  her  expan- 
sion as  follows: 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  under  the  Spanish 
viceroys, — 27  degrees, 
Sou  h  Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  after  the  establish- 
ment of  independence  in 
1821  through  encroach- 
ments upon  Bolivian  ter- 
ritory, by  reason  of  the 
dscovery  of  nitrate  de- 
posit  s* — 24  degrees. 
South  Latitude ;  27 
miles  advance.  Claims 
pending  for  territory  as 
far  as  23  degrees,  South 
Latitude. 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  in  1874,  under  the 
protocol  drawn  up  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia, 
—24  degrees,  South  Lat- 
itude, the  207  miles  ad- 
vance be'ng  finally  and 
definitely  acknowledged. 

Northern  limit  of 
Chile  in  1883—18  de- 
grees. South  Latitude ; 
advance  along  the  coast 
land,  414  miles. 
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Exaggerated  though 
this  writer's  charge 
may  seem,  viz.,  that 
Chile  aims  to  be  the 
dominant  power  in  South  America,  the  sus- 
picion that  she  contemplates  a  further  ex- 
pansion is  by  no  means  confined  to  Lima,  and 
Peru's  feelings  upon  the  desertion  of  her  ally 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

If  Chile's  understanding  with  Bolivia, 
therefore,  seems  unnatural,  her  commercial 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Ecuador  is  clearly 
advantageous  to  both  countries,  since  Ecua- 
dor is  protected  against  any  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  Peru,  while  Chile  thereby 
prevents  her  rival  from  embarking  upon  a 
career  of  expansion  toward  the  north, 
which,  indeed, — unless  a  share  of  Bolivia 
should  fall  to  her,  in  the  event  of  that  coun- 
try's partition, — would  seem  Peru's  only 
outlet. 

•  Thia  writer  is  evidently  In  error  in  ascribing 
Chile's  motive  at  that  time  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  nitrate. 


However  one  may  regard  Chile's  broader 
policy,  her  lukewarm  attitude  toward  arbi- 
tration as  applied  to  Tacna  has  long  been 
apparent,  in  contrast  to  her  former  acquies- 
cence to  that  principle  in  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Argentina, — a  stronger  nation,  by* 
the  way,  than   Peru, — yet  Chile  and   Peru 
were  both  represented 
at     the     recent    Pan- 
American  Conference, 
and   presumably   were 
influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  good- will  that  there 
prevailed.      It    is    not 
impossible,     therefore, 
that   Tacna    may    yet 
reach  The  Hague. 

ECONOMIC    RESOURCES 

AND      PROBLEMS 

OF     PERU. 

Leaving  their  terri- 
torial problems,  which 
can  at  best  be  but  im- 
perfectly presented,  let 
us  now  briefly  describe 
this  New  World 
France  and  Germany, 
reviewing  their  re- 
sources, their  indus- 
trial and  commercial 
development  and  the 
purely  internal,  or  na- 
tional, conditions  that 
prevail. 

Peru,  without  the 
disputed  provinces,  is 
still  more  than  double 
the  size  of  her  rival. 
Indeed,  the  northeastern  department  of 
Loreto,  alone,  almost  equals  the  area  of 
Chile,  and  actually  exceeds  that  of 
Austria-Hungary  by  40,000  square  miles. 
This,  of  course,  is  her  largest  territorial  di- 
vision, and  bears  a  ratio  to  the  coast  depart- 
ments similar  to  that  of  Texas  to  the  New 
England  States.  Comparing  Peru,  as  a 
whole,  with  Texas,  we  find  the  ratio  about 
five  to  two;  but  the  latter,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, has  itself  a  larger  area  than 
many  countries  of  Europe,  so  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Peru  equals  the  com- 
bined area  of  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Greece.  This  comparison, 
however,  is  based  upon  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Lima  Geographical  Society, 
viz. :.  683,143  square  miles,  which,  although 
generally  accepted  abroad,  includes  portions 


SENOR  DON   JOSE  PARD0, 
(President  of  Peru  since  1904.) 
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IN  THE  NITRATE  COUNTRY. 

(The  "  Caliche,"  or  natural  rock,  is  subjected  to  a  boiling  process  and  the 
pure  nitrate,  iodine  and  other  by-products  extracted.) 


of  the  territories  in  dispute  with  Ecuador, 
Brazil  and  Bolivia. 

Situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics, 
and  regarded  popularly  as  a  distinctly  tropi- 
cal country,  Peru  has  such  a  peculiar  con- 
figuration that  every  known  climate  is  found 
within  her  borders,   from  the  Arctic  blasts 
that  sweep  across  her  snow-capped  peaks  to 
the  miasmic  vapors  of  the  Amazonian  jungle. 
This  is  due  to  the  stupendous  double  range 
of  the  Andes  which,  passing  southward,  be- 
comes a  triple  chain 
and  encloses  first  the 
temperate    highlands 
known  as  the  Sierra, 
and  to  the  west  of 
this,  and  at  a  much 
greater  altitude,  the 
bleak     plateau,      or 
Puna,   which   shares 
with  Tibet  the   dis- 
tinction of  being  the 
highest  inhabited  re- 
gion upon  earth. 

Eastward  of  the 
mountains  lies  Peru's 
section  of  the  Ama- 
zonian basin,  the 
Montana,  or  forest 
lands,  unique  from 
the  fact  that  it  alone 
possesses  a  full  trop- 
ical climate.  Wa- 
tered copiously  by  the 
continuous  southeast- 


ern trade  winds, 
which  lose  their  mois- 
ture in  passing  the 
frigid  summits  of  the 
Andes,  this  region 
may  be  said  to  receive 
many  times  its  share 
of  rainfall  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Puna  and 
Sierra  and  to  the  total 
deprivation  of  the 
eastern  coast  land. 

The  Zona  Seca,  or 
dry  belt,  which  ex- 
tends the  entire  length 
of  the  coast,  and 
might  be  supposed  to 
have  a  climate  similar 
to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes upon  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  so  modified  by 
the  cool  Humboldt 
current  and  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  dry  trade  winds  and 
the  reflex  breezes  from  the  Pacific,  that 
it  is  neither  distinctly  tropical  in  climate  nor 
in  aspect. 

This  rainless  belt,  as  is  well  known,  also 
extends  more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of 
Chile;  but  the  Peruvian  desert,  unlike  the 
Chilean,  is  fortunately  traversed  by  numer- 
ous streams  whose  fertile  valleys,  restricted 
though  they  are,  and  subject  to  an  annual 
drought,  yield  no  slight  proportion  of  the 


TRAIN   OF  LLAMAS  IN  THE  PERUVIAN   HIGHLANDS. 


(The  llama  was  the  only  beast  of  burden  in  America   before   the   coming  of 
the  Spaniards.) 
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AREQUIPA,    PERU,    SHOWING    MOUNT    MISTI   IN   THE   DISTANCE. 


nation's  agricultural  products.  The  north- 
ern coast,  indeed,  is  noted  for  its  cotton,  rice 
and  coffee,  but  particularly  for  its  sugar,  and 
here,  as  in  the  sugar-cane  district  of  Brazil, 
the  African  slave  was  first  introduced  by  the 
early  colonists  to  supplement  the  Indian 
labor  upon  the  estates.  Chinese  coolies,  also, 
have  flocked  into  this  region  and  helped  to 
solve  the  labor  problem  rendered  critical  in 
1 86 1  by  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and 
again,  twenty  years  later,  by  the  serious  loss 
of  life  sustained  in  the  war  with  Chile. 

Cotton,  it  may  be  noted,  is  indigenous  to 
Peru,  and  while .  several  foreign  varieties 
have  been  introduced,  the  native  tree — for 
sueh  it  may  be  called — yields  the  most  valu- 
able product,  a  brown  fibre,  used  by  the  pre- 
historic housewife,  as  it  is  by  the  peasants 
to-day,  in  their  domestic  weaving.  Cot- 
ton, indeed,  is  regarded  as  one  of  Peru's 
most  valuable  resources,  yet  while  several 
mills  have  been  established  and  an  export 
trade  begun  in  the  raw  product,  the 
total    crop    is  approximately    but    two    per 


cent,   of   that  of   the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Equally  promising,  though  as  yet  but  in 
its  infancy,  is  the  wine  industry.  Introduced 
by  the  early  Spaniards,  the  vine  has  adapted 
itself  to  many  of  the  southern  coast  valleys, 
which  have  acquired  more  than  a  local  fame 
for  their  wines  and  brandies.  Tropical  and 
subtropical  fruits  also  flourish  in  the  coast 
region,  but  the  necessity  of  irrigation  restricts 
the  supply,  so  that  one  notices  the  con- 
trast between  even  the  most  productive  es- 
tates and  the  luxuriant  natural  vegetation  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil. 

The  Sierra,  which  is  favored  alike  by  a 
temperate  climate  and  a  moderate  rainfall,  is 
adapted  to  sheep  raising  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals,  particularly  wheat,  which 
was  accidentally  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  maize,  includ- 
ing several  indigenous  varieties.  At  a  still 
higher  elevation,  though  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding ranges,  lies  Cuzco,  the  center  of 
the  famous  Inca  empire;  and  in  the  aque- 
ducts and  agricultural  terraces  of  its  moun- 
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tain  slopes,  long  since  abandoned,  we  learn 
how  large  a  population  this  region  at  one 
time  supported,  and  how  great  was  the 
struggle  for  existence  to  have  demanded  such 
remarkable  feats  of  engineering.  The  dreary 
Puna  also  supported  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, as  many  interesting  ruins  bear  silent  tes- 
timony ;  but  its  inhabitants  to-day  find  a  bare 
subsistence  from  its  meagre  soil,  and  from 
tending  their  flocks  of  alpacas.  The  alpaca 
belongs  exclusively  to  these  high  altitudes, 
but  the  llama,  the  native  beast  of  burden,  is 
equally  at  home  upon  the  Sierra  and  the 
Puna,  All  this  region,  moreover,  is  the  nat- 
ural home  of  the  potato,  which  yet  forms  the 
principal  article  of  diet  upon  the  barren 
plateaux. 

The  Montana,  or  transandine  country, 
with  its,  network  of  rivers  and  vast  forests,  is, 
except  for.  the  small  cultivated  areas  of  coffee 
and  cacao  upon  its  upper  slopes,  a  practically 
unexplored  region.  Among  the  natural 
products  already  exploited  are  chincona 
/Peruvian  bark,  from  which  quinine  is  ex- 
tracted), and  coca  (yielding  cocaine),  the 
latter  of  which  is  now  being  profitably  culti- 
vated. But  the  main  resources  of  the  Mon- 
tana are,  and  probably  will  ever  be,  its  rubber. 


The  exploitation  of  the  rubber  forests  of 
the  department  of  Loreto  has  already  as- 
sumed large  proportions,  and  Iquitos,  Peru's 
chief  town  upon  the  Upper  Amazon,  owes 
its  importance  to  this  commodity.  Much  of 
this  territory,  of  course,  enjoys  direct  com- 
munication with  Europe  by  way  of  the 
Amazon,  but  the  Madre  de  Dios  country  in 
southeastern  Peru,  with  its  almost  unknown 
wealth  of  forest,  has  only  recently  been  made 
accessible  by  a  new  route  over  the  Cordil- 
leras, and,  thanks  to  Pennsylvania  capital,  is 
rapidly  being  exploited. 

Writing  of  the  basin  of  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  which  he  had  recently  visited,  Prof. 
Solon  I.  Bailey,  the  former  director  of 
the  Harvard  Observatory  in  Arequipa,  dis- 
cusses its  possibilities  as  a  field  for  European 
immigration  {National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, August,  1906),  and  asks,  "  Is  it  a  white 
man's  country  ?  "  "  Parts  of  it,"  he  replies, 
"  undoubtedly  offer  favorable  conditions  for 
white  laborers  so  far  as  the  climate  is  con- 
cerned." And  he  continues :  "  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  to  me  that  the  lower  plains 
will  be  found  especially  unsuited  to  the  white 
race.  At  present  in  these  endless  forests  in- 
sects swarm  in  countless  millions,  and  ma- 


(A  successful  American  enterprise  In  the 


newly-opened  transandine  region. 
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ON    THE    OROYA    RAILWAY,    PERU,    WHICH    REACHES   A    HIGHER   POINT  THAN    ANY   OTHER   RAILROAD   IN 

THE  WORLD. 


laria  doubtless  is  prevalent ;  but  with  the  for- 
ests cleared  away  and  with  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  the  conditions  would  be  much 
improved.  The  altitude  is  some  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level  and  the  heat  by  no  means 
extreme.  During  our  journey  on  the  rivers, 
the  highest  temperature  recorded  was  96 ° 
F.,  and  a  temperature  above  900  was  ex- 
tremely rare.  One  hesitates  even  in  im- 
agination to  picture  what  manifold  indus- 
tries may  be  found  among  these  foothills  in 
coming  centuries,  and  what  millions  of  pros- 
perous dwellers  may  be  clustered  on  the 
plains  at  their  feet." 

Many  of  the  rivers  in  the  Montana,  es- 
pecially the  tributaries  of  the  Mad  re  de  Dios, 
possess  rich  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  which 
has  been  worked  spasmodically  from  prehis- 
toric times ;  but  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
English  and  Americans,  the  era  of  gold  dredg- 
ing may  now  be  said  to  have  begun.  Gold- 
bearing  quartz,  also,  is  being  profitably  mined 
upon  the  eastern  escarpments  of  the  Andes, 
but  the  older  mines  of  the  Sierra  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  modernized,  and  many  valuable 
properties  are  only  awaiting  the  advent  of 
northern  capital  and  methods. 


Silver  mining,  which  was  at  one  time 
Peru's  chief  source  of  wealth,  has  fallen  to 
a  rather  low  ebb,  partly  due  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  this  metal  and  partly  to  the  lack  of 
cheap  transportation.  The  mining  of  cop- 
per, on  the  other  hand,  has  only  recently  at- 
tracted capital,  but  so  bright  is  the  outlook 
in  this  field  that  an  American  company  is  in- 
vesting an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
development  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  property 
(formerly  famous  for  its  silver),  including 
a  branch  railway  seventy  miles  in  length. 

Peru's  mineral  wealth  is  unquestionably 
her  chief  asset,  as  the  foreign  investor  seems 
well  aware,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  de- 
velopment, will  soon  have  an  enormous  out- 
put. Besides  copper  and  the  precious  metals, 
practically  every  known  mineral  is  to  be 
found,  of  which  the  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
Sierra  and  petroleum  upon  the  northern 
coast  seem  specially  promising.*  Inexhausti- 
ble deposits  of  salt  also  exist,  and  although 
this  is  made  a  government  monopoly  as  in 
Venezuela,  the  attitude  of  the  government 


•  Word  has  Just  been  received  that  an  American 
has  been  successful  In  striking  oil  near  the  Peruvian 
shore  of  Lake  Titlcaca. 
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REVIEW    OF    CAVALRY    IN    LIMA'S    PRINCIPAL    PLAZA. 
(This  historic  plaza  dates  from  the  time  of  Plzarro,  whose  remains  still  rest  in  the  cathedral.) 


toward  mining  in  general  is  decidedly 
liberal. 

The  railroads  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Constructed  largely  by  Henry 
Meiggs,  the  remarkable  engineering  genius 
who  went  from  California  and  embarked 
Peru  upon  an  enterprise  that  might  have 
taxed  a  nation  thrice  her  size,  the  entire 
system  was  finally  leased  by  the  government, 
along  with  the  guano  of  the  Chincha  Is- 
lands* to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  repre- 
senting the  British  creditors,  who  are  at 
present  operating  the  various  lines.  The  gov- 
ernment, however,  does  not  consider  itself 
debarred  from  constructing  additional  lines, 
and  the  President  has  lately  recommended 
that  $15,000,000  be  borrowed  for  such  en- 
terprises. Peru's  resources  and  her  immi- 
gration policy  certainly  demand  a  more  ex- 
tensive system. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  three  to  five  millions,  but  the  former 
figure  is  probably  more  nearly  correct.  Half 
of  the  inhabitants,  moreover,  are  of  aborigi- 

•  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chile  had  al- 
ready received  a  large  grant  of  guano  In  18.S3  as 
part  of  the  terms  of  peace. 


nal  stock,  which,  with  the  large  mestizo  class, 
the  negroes,  and  the  zambos,  leaves  but  a 
small  minority  of  pure  Spanish  descent. 
Hence  the  government's  desire  for  European 
colonists. 

Peru  has  few  cities  of  importance,  and 
even  her  picturesque  capital  claims  a  popula- 
tion of  but  125,000.  Nevertheless,  Lima 
shows  many  signs  of  progress;  witness  her 
thirty  miles  of  street  railways,  operated  by 
electricity,  which,  in  turn,  is  generated  by 
the  water  power  of  the  Sierra.  This  railway 
company,  by  the  way,  has  adopted  a  unique 
method  of  preventing  peculation  by  their  em- 
ployees, viz.:  a  lottery  feature,  a  ticket  for 
which  is  presented  to  each  passenger  in  re- 
ceipt for  his  fare.  This  certainly  suggests 
American  enterprise,  if  the  method  docs  not 
wholly  meet  with  our  approbation,  while 
even  the  management  of  the  gigantic  bull 
ring,  which  dates  from  early  colonial  days, 
has  so  far  progressed  as  to  eliminate  the 
sacrifice  of  horses. 

Lima  can  boast  of  a  number  of  historic 
institutions,  including  her  famous  University 
of  San  Marcos,  the  first  in  the  New  World, 
and  is  justly  proud  of  the  culture  of  her  up- 
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per  classes.  Arequipa,  the  second  city  in  pop- 
ulation, vies  with  her  in  this  respect,  and  en- 
joys, moreover,  such  a  delightful  climate  and 
situation  that  it  is  regarded  by  travelers  as 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Arequip:.  is  reached  by  the  Peruvian 
Southern  Railway,  which  connects  Mollendo, 
Peru's  chief  southern  port,  with  Lake  Titi- 
caca  and  the  cities  of  the  high  plateau.  Payta, 
another  port,  in  the  extreme  north,  is  the  out- 
let of  the  famous  Piura  valley  and  is  noted 
for  its  shipments  of  Panama  hats.  Callao, 
of  course,  from  its  central  location  and  ex- 
cellent harbor,  is  the  principal  port,  and  dis- 
tributes the  greater  part  of  the  country's  im- 
ports. 

Peru's  entire  trade,  import  and  export, 
seems  very  meagre  to  the  average  American, 
since*  it  aggregates  only  $40,000,000 ;  but 
one  must  remember  how  crippled  the  nation 
has  been  since  her  disastrous  war  and  that 
her  richest  regions  have  heretofore  been  all 
but  inaccessible.  That  a  more  prosperous 
era  is  at  hand  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  government,  though  by  no  means  free 
from  the  drawbacks  so  common  to  Spanish- 
American  politics,  is  unquestionably  actu- 
ated by  patriotic  motives,  and  President 
Pardo,  like  his  illustrious  father,  who  occu- 
pied the  presidency  thirty  years  ago,  and  did 
much  to  eradicate  the  evils  of  militarism 
from  the  civil  service,  is  a  true  friend  of  edu- 
cation and  progress,  a  strong  factor  in  the 
growing  stability  of  the  nation.  Peru  un- 
doubtedly anticipates  a  rapid  development  of 
her  many  resources,  and,  recognizing  the  in- 
creased prosperity  that  will  result  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  appreciates  the  service  that 
our  nation  is  rendering  her  in  completing  this 


THE  FAMOUS  PASS  OF  USPALLATA,  BETWEEN  CHILE 
AND   ARGENTINA. 


A  BREAD  CARRIER  IN  VALPARAISO. 

great  work.  Nor  Is  she  ungrateful  to  Min- 
ister Dudley,  who  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote cordial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  stimulate  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  the  mines  and  railways. 

CHILE:    THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Chile,  on  the  contrary ,  awaits  the  opening  of 
the  canal  and  the-  advent  of  American  capital 
upon  the  west  coast  with  dubious  enthusiasm. 
That  the  canal  will  facilitate  trade  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States 
is  unquestionable,  since  the  saving  over  the 
old  route  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  is  nearly 
4,000  miles  between  Valparaiso  and  New 
York;  but  this  trade,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  comparatively  unimportant.  In- 
deed, her  entire  trade  with  this  country,  in- 
cluding that  with  our  Pacific  ports,  which 
will  be  unaffected  by  the  canal,  is  but  one- 
ninth,*  approximately,  of  her  total  com- 
merce. To  what  extent  the  remaining  eight- 
ninths  will  be  affected  is  an  open  question, 
since  the  bulk  of  her  imports  enter  Valpa- 
raiso, which  would  gain  but  1,700  miles  to 
Liverpool  by  way  of  Panama,  and  while  the 
corresponding  gain  to  the  nitrate  port  of, 
lquique  would  be  2,700  miles,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  until  the  canal  dues  are  fixed, 
that  the  shipments  of  nitrate  will  be  di- 
verted from  the  present  route.  Sailing  ves- 
sels, which  are  also  a  factor  to  be  considered, 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  round  the  Horn, 
provided  they  find  west-coast  freights  still 
profitable.    Even  if  the  nitrate  trade  be  bene- 

*  Based  on  latest  available  statistics.  The  prob- 
ability of  America's  trade  increasing  at  Europe's 
expense  must  also  be  considered. 
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fited,  however,  it  concerns  the  London  share- 
holder, and  possibly  the  foreign  agriculturist, 
rather  than  the  Chilean  Governrrfent,  which 
draws  a  fixed  tonnage  duty  upon  the  output. 

To  show  the  benefit  that  Callao  will  de- 
rive from  the  canal  it  is  but  necessary  to 
note  that  it  lies  1,500  miles  nearer  Panama 
than  Valparaiso;  hence  that  it  will  gain 
3,000  miles  more  than  its  rival  by  the  new 
route,  or  4,700  miles  to  Liverpool  and  6,800 
to  New  York.  Guayaquil,  the  chief  port 
of  Ecuador,  will  gain  yet  more,  and  the  Co- 
lombian port  of  Buenaventura  most  of  all; 
so  that  Chile  has  the  questionable  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  trade  advantages  of  the  west 
coast,  in  a  great  measure,  reversed,  and  her- 
self relegated  to  the  last  place  upon  the 
schedule,  so  far  as  through  steam  communi- 
cation either  with  American  or  European 
ports  is  concerned.  That  she  will  eventually 
benefit  by  the  canal,  Chile  is  well  aware ;  but 
her  gratitude  is  modified  by  the  knowledge 
that  Peru  will  benefit  much  more — in  in- 
verse ratio,  in  fact,  to  her  former  isolation. 

But  the  disadvantage  of  distance  by  sea 
is  only  a  comparative  one  with  Chile,  and  is 
largely  offset  by  the  exceptional  accessibility 
of  the  interior.  With  a  total  range  of  more 
than  thirty-eight  degrees  of  latitude,  or  four 
times  that  of  California,  and  possessing  less 
than  twice  the  area  of  the  latter,  or  approx- 
imately 300,000  square  miles,  Chile's  length 


is  thirty  times  her  average  width,  giving  the 
country  a  configuration  and  geo-political  po- 
sition that  is  absolutely  unique. 

Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  stupendous 
system  of  the  Andes,  which  in  the  peak  of 
Aconcagua*  reach  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
gravity  have  raised  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
to  a  height  estimated  at  2,000  feet  above 
their  level  in  midocean;  presenting,  more- 
over, the  greatest  range  in  the  world  between 
mountain  top  and  ocean  bed;  with  a  desert 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  Syria,  a  central 
valley  a  third  longer  than  Florida,  and  a 
southern  archipelago  almost  as  long  as  Nor- 
way; with  one-fourth  of  her  territory'  lying 
above  the  snow  line,  and  embracing,  approx- 
imately, one-half  of  the  entire  Andean  chain, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  Chile's  problems, 
ethnical,  social,  and  industrial,  are  as  differ- 
ent from  her  neighbors,  as  are  her  remark- 
able physical  features. 

The  nitrate  zone,  which  has  already  been 
roughly  outlined,  extends  450  miles,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  of  from  fifteen  to  ninety 
miles,  and  at  elevations  varying  from  3,000 
to  13,000  feet,  the  caliche  rock,  from  which 
it  is  obtained,  lying  conveniently  near  the 
surface.  Besides  saltpeter,  this  rock  yields  a 
valuable  by-product  in  its  iodine,  of  which 

*  Aconcagua  lies  just  over  the  boundary,  in  Ar- 
gentine territory. 


WINTER  IN  PUNTA  ARENAS  ( SANDY    POINT),    CHILE'S  OUTPOST  Oh   THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 
(One  steamer  a  day,  on  the  average,  calls  at  this   port,  which  has  a  population  of  10,000.) 
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more  than  $1,500,000 
worth  was  produced 
last  year.  The  ex- 
ports of  nitrate,  how- 
ever, have  reached 
the  enormous  sum 
of  $56,000,000,  or 
almost  three  times 
the  entire  exports  of 
Peru;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  this 
is  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  Chile's 
total  exports,  and 
that  the  income  de- 
rived from  this 
source  is  estimated 
at  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  national 
revenue.  Without  her  nitrate,  therefore, 
Chile's  exports  would  sink  almost  to  the 
level  of  Bolivia's;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nitrate  fields  have  been  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  other  mining  in- 
dustries, and  of  her  agriculture,  so  that  Chile 
may  be  said  to  be  husbanding  her  remaining 
resources,  and  in  the  event  of  the  decline  or 
failure  of  the  nitrate  trade,  would  have  her 
silver  and  copper  mines  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  a  soil  in  her  central  valley  of  almost 
inexhaustible  fertility. 

But  the  nitrate  fields,  unless  the  amount 
of  the  exports  be  largely  increased,  will  prob- 
ably outlast  the  present  century;  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Sahara,  or  some  other  unex- 
plored region,  does  not  develop  into  a  com- 
petitor and  materially  reduce  the  price,  the 
country  is  assured  of  a  revenue  that  will  total 
several  billion  dollars,  while  the  value  of  the 
product  itself  runs  into  figures  that  stagger 
the  imagination. 

The  copper  mines,  of  course,  have  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  compared  with 
1880,  when  Chile  was  the  leading  copper- 
producing  country  and  furnished  one-third  of 
the  world's  supply.  To-day  she  occupies  sixth 
position,  with  an  output  of  but  five  per  cent. ; 
yet  the  effect  of  the  news  of  her  recent  earth- 
quake upon  the  London  market  caused  an 
advance  of  one  pound  sterling  per  ton  upon 
copper  for  future  delivery.  Many  of  these 
properties,  moreover,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  desert  zone  and  the  entire  south- 
ern belt,  are  believed  to  be  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Guggenheims  of  New  York ;  so 
that  an  increased  production  is  shortly  ex- 
pected. 


A   CHILEAN    HACIENDA   OR  COUNTRY  ESTATE. 


The  output  of  silver,  which  at  one  time 
gave  Chile  a  reputation  second  only  to  that 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  has  been  checked  in 
recent  years  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  that 
metal,  and  the  diversion  of  capital  to  other 
industries;  yet  the  mines  are  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Gold  mining,  also,  has  suffered 
from  lack  of  capital,  and  the  consequent  ab- 
sence of  economical  methods,  but  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which 
formerly  attracted  the  placer  miner,  are 
about  to  be  worked  by  modern  dredges. 

This*  formerly  benighted  region,  by  the 
way,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  mainland,  has 
surprised  the  world  by  developing  a  large 
wool  industry,  the  sheep  in  this  latitude  being 
noted  for  their  heavy  fleece.  Chile,  it  may  be 
added,  controls  the  entire  Strait  of  Magellan, 
with  which  she  will  shortly  be  in  direct  com- 
munication by  wireless  telegraphy,  and  can 
boast  of  possessing  the  southernmost  town  in 
the  world,  excepting  a  small  Argentine  settle- 
ment in  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Punta  Arenas, 
indeed,  lies  1,300  miles  farther  south  than 
Capetown,  South  Africa,  and  is  equally  noted 
for  its  fur  trade,  and  for  a  free  tariff,  which 
permits  of  a  thriving  business  with  passing 
vessels. 

Steaming  westward  through  the  strait  one 
is  impressed  by  the  indescribable  grandeur  of 
the  scenery, — the  towering  mountains, 
draped  in  eternal  snow  or  flanked  by  massive 
glaciers ;  the  silent  shores,  and  the  deep,  surg- 
ing waters  that  flow  between.  Yet  the  fiords 
of  the  Smyth  Channel,  upon  the  western 
coast, — and  fortunate  is  the  traveler  who  has 
seen  this  wrondrous  waterway, — are  found  to 
surpass  the  strait  in  magnificence,  or  even 
the  far-famed  coasts  of  Norway;  but  the 
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A    HORSE-CAR    IN   VALPARAISO. 

(Women  have  acted  as  conductors     since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peruvian  War.) 


route  has  proved  a  dangerous  one,  and 
few  steamships  to-day  care  to  hazard  the 
passage. 

The  entire  chain  of  islands  hereabouts, 
including  the  southern  provinces  of  the  main- 
land, possess  such  an  unusually  damp  clim- 
ate, and  are  clothed  with  such  impenetrable 
forests,  that  colonization  is  almost  as  diffi- 
cult as  in  the  parched  regions  of  the  North. 
Valdivia,  however,  wrhich  has  been  settled 
by  the  Germans,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
thriving  sections  of  the  country,  has  devel- 
oped in  spite  of  an  annual  rainfall  of  115 
inches,  in  contrast  to  the  Island  of  Chiloe, 
which  the  English  attempted  to  colonize 
some  years  ago  with  disastrous  results. 

The  central  provinces,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  contain  the  bulk  of 
Chile's  wealth  and  population.  Here  are 
situated  the  chief  cities 
and  towns,  including 
the  capital;  here  the 
manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests 
are  centered ;  while  the 
upland  central  valley, 
with  its  marvelous 
depth  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
practically  the  garden 
and  granary  of  the  na- 
tion. Notwithstanding 
the  agricultural  wealth 
of  this  region,  how- 
ever, including  wheat, 
maize,  potatoes,  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  and 
practically  all  the  ce- 
reals, vegetables  and 
fruits  of  a  temperate 
climate,  besides  the  rich 
alfalfa  lands  so  suit- 
able for  stock  raising, 


Chile  actually  imports  more  than  $6,000,600 
of  food  stuffc  annually.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
claimed  that  one-half  of  the  population  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  so  that  the  lack 
would  seem  to  be  of  intelligent  methods 
rather  than  in  the  depletion  of  the  laboring 
class  by  the  mines ;  but  the  government  is  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  the  situation  by  stimulat- 
ing European  immigration,  and  thus  eventu- 
ally improving  the  lower  roto  class,  in  which 
the  Indian  strain  is  now  all  but  dominant. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  race  tendency 
in  Chile  is  to  the  permanent  separation  of 
the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and  that  unlike 
her  sister  republics,  she  has  always  tacitly 
acknowledged  her  preference  for  an  oligarchy 
rather  than  the  pseudo-republican  style  of 
government,  which  has  brought  such  evils 
upon  Spanish-America.  That  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  wretched  state  of  poverty  and  ig- 
norance among  the  peasants,  similar  to,  or 
even  worse  than,  that  of  many  states  of 
Europe,  is  commonly  charged;  but  it  is  not 
apparent  how  a  worthless  vote  could  alter 
these  grave  conditions,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  granted  in  Colombia  or  Venezuela. 
Chile  has  certainly  a  heavy  problem  upon  her 
hands,  and  the  ^general  laxity,  and  even  in- 
efficiency, of  the  official  class,  which  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  results  of  her  tidal  wave  of 
prosperity,  has  not  contributed  to  its  solu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  thus  passing  judg- 
ment, we  are  comparing  her  with  her  own 
people  of  the  past  rather  than  with  her 
neighbors;  for  even  if  a  moral  retrogression 


THE  CATHEPRAL  OF  SANTIAGO,  FACING  THE  CENTRAL  PLAZA. 
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Santiago's  beautiful  alameda,  several  miles  in  length  and  more  than  400  feet  high. 

(This  la  the  fashionable  driveway  of  the  city.) 


be  acknowledged,  the  country  still  shows 
an  enterprise  and  patriotism  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  average  Latin-American  repub- 
lic, and  in  some  respects  even  our  own. 

Rapid  progress  is  apparent  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  bull  fighting  and  the  abolition  of 
state  lotteries,  in  which  she  sets  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  the  mother  country  upon  the  one 
hand  and  to  her  military  prototype  upon  the 
other.  The  educational  institutions,  more- 
over, particularly  the  colleges  of  the  chief 
cities,  are  a  credit  to  the  nation,  and  though 
education  is  not  compulsory,  a  really  excel- 
lent school  system  has  been  established. 

The  army  and  navy,  of  course,  are  the 
Chileans'  particular  pride,  as  well  they  might 
be ;  and  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
the  system  they  have  borrowed  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  thoroughness  with  which  Ger- 
man organization  and  discipline  have  been 
applied,  contrast  favorably  with  the  less  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  Peru  to  pattern  her  military 
after  the  French.  The  liberal  policy  toward 
foreign  investors,  and  the  comparatively  low 
tariff,  testify  alike  to  the  moderation  and 
prosperity  of  the  government,  while  the  na- 


tional system  of  railways, — and  Chile,  we 
may  mention,  incidentally,  had  the  first  rail- 
way in  Latin-America, — which  link  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  the  center  and  south,  are  a 
creditable  experiment,  though  not,  perhaps, 
a  distinct  success,  as  is  the  subsidized  steam- 
ship line  plying  between  Panama  and  her 
southern  ports. 

SANTIAGO,    VALPARAISO,    AND    THE     EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

Santiago,  the  capital,  situated  114  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  not  only  connected  with 
her  port  of  Valparaiso  and  the  neighboring 
cities,  but  will  soon  have  direct  communica- 
tion, via  the  Transandine  Railway,  with  her 
great  rival  upon  the  River  Plate.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  325,000,  or  one-tenth  the  en- 
tire nation,  but  it  is  the  grandeur  of  her  site, 
the  beauty  of  her  alamedas  and  plazas,  the 
elegance  and  wealth  of  many  of  her  resi- 
dences and  publiq  buildings,  the  Grand 
Opera,  liberally  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  magnificent  race  track  situated 
upon  the  open  plain,  with  the  towering  Cor- 
dilleras for  a  background, — these  are  the 
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features,  combined  with  the  culture  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  upper  classes,  that  have  placed 
Santiago  among  the  first  cities  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be 
hoped  that  she  has  been  spared  the  partial 
destruction  that  Valparaiso  dispatches  at  first 
reported. 

Valparaiso  is  second  only  to  San  Fran- 
cisco among  American  ports  upon  the  Pacific. 
With  a  population  of  140,000,  and  a  com- 
merce that  many  a  city  twice  her  size  might 
envy;  like  Iquique,  with  an  influential 
British  community,  rivaled,  however,  by 
the  Germans,  the  French  and  the  Italians; 
with  modern  buildings,  electric  railways,  a 
naval  academy,  a  national  theater,  an  up-to- 
date  press, — such  was  Valparaiso  before  her 
recent  calamity.  Again,  however,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  telegraphic  dispatches  have 
exaggerated  both  the  loss  of  property  and  of 
life,  and  even  had  the  worst  reports  been 
verified,  none  who  knows  Valparaiso  could 
doubt  her  ultimate  recovery  and  the  return 
of  her  prosperity  and  prestige. 


It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  United 
States  did  not  seize  upon  this  opportunity  to 
show  a  proper  sympathy  toward  her  sister 
republic  in  distress,  and  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  to  heal  a  breach  that  may  otherwise 
require  long  years  of  patient  diplomacy. 
Peru,  to  her  everlasting  credit  be  it  said, 
forgot  and  forgave ;  and  telegraphed  both  en- 
couragement and  aid,  and  this  in  spite  ot 
the  fact  that  a  less  noble  motive  might  have 
dictated  a  policy  of  aggression  of  defiance. 
Chile's  strength  in  war,  even  had  her  chief 
cities  been  destroyed,  would  have  been  but 
slightly  impaired,  but  this  might  not  have 
been  so  apparent  at  the  first.  Peru,  in  any 
case,  has  acted  with  a  magnanimity  that 
Chile,  herself,  has  been  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate; and  one  can  but  hope  that  in  this  in- 
cident may  lie  the  solution  of  the  long  en- 
mity over  Tacna,  and  that  hereafter  in  or 
near  that  disputed  territory  a  cross  may  arise, 
as  upon  the  boundary  of  Chile  and  Argentina, 
a  silent  witness  to  a  pact  of  peace  between 
nations  long  estranged. 
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THE  GREATEST  YEAR  OF  NEW  RAILROAD 

ENTERPRISES. 


BY     J.     D.     LATIMER. 


HpHE  aggregate  railway  mileage  under 
contract  for  construction  or  in  imme- 
diate prospect  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  over"  22,000  miles.  The  aggre- 
gate of  cash  to  be  used  in  this  construction 
and  in  the  great  projects  of  the  American 
trunk-line  railways  is  over  $750,000,000.  If 
the  entire  gold  production  of  the  world  in 
the  two  greatest  gold  years  of  history  were 
applied  to  this  construction  it  would  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  it. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Rail- 
way Age  compiled  the  railway  projects  at 
that  time  under  contract  or  under  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  This  compilation 
showed  an  aggregate  of  over  13,000  miles, 
located  as  follows: 

Miles. 

New  England  States 36 

Middle  States 398 

South  Atlantic  States 1,462 

Gulf  and  Mississippi  Valley  States 1,303 

Central  Northern  States 869 

Northwestern  States 2,321 

Southwestern  States 3,488 

Pacific   States .3,137 

Total ., 13.014 

In  Canada  the  total  mileage  projected  is 
the  heaviest  in  the  History  of  that  country. 
Taking  the  East  with  the  West,  four  great 
companies  contemplate  the  construction  of 
over  9,000  miles  of  railway. 

In  addition,  there  have  come  to  light 
since  this  compilation  was  made  American 
projects  -  that  will  probably  bring  the  total 
to  well  over  25,000  miles  of  standard-gauge 
railway. 

Inevitably  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  mileage  will  never  be  constructed.  A 
great  many  companies  entirely  disappear, 
are  bought  off,  or  fail  through  various  causes 
to  complete  the  tasks  they  have  undertaken. 
Yet,  even  with  this  deduction,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  there  are  live  and  legitimate  rail- 
way projects  qn  this  continent  to-day  that 
call  for  the  creation  of  well  over  22,000 
miles  of  track.  In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
the  years  1906  and  1907  are  practically 
certain  to  go  down  into  history  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  periods  in  the  railway 
history  of  the  Western  world. 

This  is.  particularly  true  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  building  under  way  and  in 


Cofrrvrkt%  Pack  Bros.,  tf.  Y. 

JAMES  J.   HILL. 

(Perhaps   the   greatest   constructive   genius   among 

modern  railroad  builders.) 

contemplation.  Two  new  railways  in  the 
United  States  and  three  in  Canada  are  de- 
signed to  run  from  the  central  dividing 
line  of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
With  the  exception  of  the  San  Pedro  route, 
completed  this  year,  it  is  twenty-five  years 
since  the  last  previous  trunk  line  railway 
crossed  the  Great  Divide. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Southwest  leads 
in  point  of  mileage  under  contract.  The 
larger  part  of  this,  however,  is  local  railway 
built  to  meet  the  necessities  of  sections  poorly 
served  by  the  present  lines.  So  far  as  main 
lines  of  commerce  are  concerned,  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  Northwestern  extensions  are  far 
and  away  more  important.  The  principal 
items  of  new  construction  in  the  North- 
western region  may  be  briefly  tabulated: 

Miles. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 1,700 

Western  Pacific 937 

Denver,  Northwestern  ft  Pacific 470 

The  Hill  lines 900 

The  Harriman  lines 1,200 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  COMPETITION. 

These  are  mere  statistics.  Behind  each 
project    lie    great    ambitions,    hot   personal 
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The  spirit  of  competition  is  not  yet  dead. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  American  and  Canadian  railways  when 
so  much  directly  competitive  railway  was 
under  way.  There  have  been  short  seasons 
when  wanton  men  built  lines  merely  to 
wreck  existing  lines,  without  regard  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  lines  they  built. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  the  period  when  Jay 
Gould  built  hundreds  of  miles  of  railway 
merely  to  destroy  the  Union  Pacific 

BREAKING  OLD  MONOPOLIES. 

The  spirit  of  to-day  is  vastly  different 
Men  are  planning  new  roads  day  by  day  to 
compete  with  roads  already  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  because  they  calculate  that  the  new 
roads  can  earn  enough  to  make  it  pay.  It  is 
because  the  country  is  crying  for  new  roads, 
just  as,  years  ago,  it  cried  for  the  old. 
No  railway  can  now  hope  long  to  hold  in 
its  power  a  great  traffic  center  of  the  West. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  labored  mightily  to 
build  for  himself  a  railway  oligarchy  at  San 
Francisco.  The  direct  reply  is  the  building 
of  the  Western  Pacific.  For  many  years 
the  Harriman  roads  have  held  the  city  of 
Portland  in  their  power.  This  year  James 
J.  Hill  is  building  a  new  highway,  the  like 
of  which  the  West  has-  never  seen,  to  break 
wide  open  that  Harriman  stronghold. 

In  just  such  way,  across  the  border,  the 
twenty-five-year  monopoly  of  the  Canadian 


rivalries,  deep  and  mysterious  policies.  The 
Western  Pacific  represents  the  ambition 
of  George  J.  Gould  to 
be  the  master  of  the 
first  American  railroad 
from  sea  to  sea.  The 
extension  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  to  Seattle  is  the 
reply  of  that  powerful 
corporation  to  the  ag- 
gressive policies  of 
James  J.  Hill  and  E. 
H.  Harriman,  which 
have  left  the  St.  Paul 
practically  a  local  rail- 
way in  the  Central 
West.  The  Hill  line 
into  Portland  is  re- 
garded as  an  attack  by 
Mr.  Hill  upon  the 
Harriman  stronghold 
in  the  Northwest.  The 
Union  Pacific  line  into 
Seattle  is  spoken  of  as 
a  direct  reprisal.  wheat  field  on  the  grand  trunk  pacific,  in  the  Canadian  west. 
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Pacific  is  falling  from  its  hands.  Five  years  penditure  of  $100,000,000  on  New  York 
ago  few  dreamed  of  another  road  across  the  City  terminals,  the  New  York  Central  out- 
prairies  of  Assiniboia.  To-day  the  Canadian  lay  of  half  that  sum  in  the  same  place  for 
Northern  is  half  way  from  the  head  of  the  the  same  purpose,  the  New  Haven's  $30,- 
Lake  to  the  Pacific,  the  construction  gangs  000,000  for  general  improvements  along  the 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  are  pressing  line  are  not  labors  of  love,  but  works  of 
west  from  Winnipeg,  and  James  J.  Hill  is  necessity.     If  the  forced  expenditures  of  the 


calling  for  specifica- 
tions for  a  third  new 
railway  from  Win- 
nipeg to  the  sea. 

Down  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  the 
same  story  is  in  the 
telling.  Since  away 
back  in  the  5o's 
there  has  been  but 
one  direct  railway 
from  Houston  to 
New  Orleans.  For 
thirty-five  years  the 
Southern  Pacific  has 
controlled  it.  It 
has  been  the  one 
main  line  of  traffic 
along  the\  Gulf 
since  the  days  of  the 
birth  of  the  Lone 
Star  State.  This 
year  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  an- 
nounces the  build- 
ing of  a  new  line  to 
parallel  it.  Simi- 
larly the  Colorado 
&  Southern  and  the 
Rock  Island  are 
running  a  new  rail- 
way through  from 
Fort  Worth  to 
Houston  to  rival 
the  Southern  Pacific  main  line  north 
south. 
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E.   H.    HARRIMAN. 
(One  of  the  great  railroad  strategists  of  the  day.) 
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MILLIONS      FOR      IMPROVEMENTS      IN      THE 
EASTERN   FIELD. 

The  East  is  devoted  to  tremendous  im- 
provements to  existing  lines.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  New  Haven  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  on  terminals  at 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  on  new  freight 
yards,  on  new  cars  and  engines,  to  handle 
the  new  millions  of  tons  of  freight  that  are 
"added  to  their  burden  year  by  year.  These 
companies  cannot  build  new  railways.  They 
cannot  help  but  pour  out  extra  millions  upon 
the   old    railways.      The   Pennsylvania   ex- 


great  trunk-line 
railways  in  this  year 
and  the  next  were 
added  together  it 
would  be  found  that 
they  would  run  to  a 
total  close  upon 
$400,000,000. 

One  new  project 
looms  up  in  trunk- 
line  territory.  It  is 
an  electric  railway, 
projected  by  no  less 
a  personage  than 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr., 
late  president  of  the 
Wabash  Railroad. 
It  is  announced  un- 
der the  name  "  New 
York,  Pittsburg  & 
Chicago  Air  Line." 
It  is  to  be,  say  the 
announcements,  a 
double-track,  high- 
speed electric  passen- 
ger and  freight  rail- 
way. Mr.  Ramsey 
announces  further 
that  he  has  practi- 
cally completed  the 
financing  of  the 
project.  On  the 
face  of  it  the  road 
looks  like  the  dream 
of  an  enthusiastic  electrical  engineer, — but 
Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  is  no  dreamer.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  the 
most  able  constructive  railway  man  in  the 
East.  His  project  cannot  be  considered  in 
detail,  because  the  detail  is  lacking.  When 
it  is  announced  that  the  terminals  in  New 
York,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  have  been  se- 
cured the  project  will  assume  an  importance 
it  cannot  have  without  those  terminals. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    SOUTHERN    LINES. 

The  South  is  experiencing  a  slow  but 
thoroughly  healthy  growth.  The  Tidewater 
Railroad  is  about  the  most  important  of  the 
new  lines.  It  is  designed  to  rival  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  the  great  carrier  of  soft 
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coal  from  the  Pocahontas  fields  to  tidewater 
at  Norfolk,  Va.  The  new  road  may  be- 
come a  dangerous  factor  in  the  bituminous 
coal  situation.  The  Norfolk  &  Western, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania,  is 
meeting  the  threat  by  building  new  branches 
to  strengthen  its  position  in  the  coal  fields, 
and  has  recently  created  a  new  mortgage  to 
raise  $34,000,000  for  protection  or  aggres- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be. 

Around  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  center  of 
the  coal  and  iron  region,  there  is  much  real 
activity  of  a  quiet  sort.    The  Illinois  Central 


GEORGE  J.  GOULD. 

(The   active   head   of   daring   railroad   enterprises, 

east  and  west.) 

has  recently  reached  into  the  Pittsburg  of 
the  South  by  traffic  agreement  with  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The  Atlantic  & 
Birmingham,  a  new  consolidation,  is  seek- 
ing to  create  a  new  Charleston  at  Bruns- 
wick. The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  conserving 
its  energies,  building  up  its  traffic,  seeking 
recuperation  from  the  financial  exploitation 
which  left  it  tottering  in  the  last  great  col- 
lapse. Its  one-time  president,  John  Skelton 
Williams,  has  appeared  as  the  backer  of  a 
new  consolidation  of  small  roads  to  parallel 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  Western  Mary- 
land, the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Gould  Sys- 
tem, has  just  completed  its  connection  with 
the  West  Virginia  Central,  and  is  now  pre- 
paring for  a  further  extension  to  meet  the 
Wabash  somewhere  near  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


MODERN  RAILROAD  ROMANCE  IN  THE  WEST. 

Turning  to  the  West,  the  tale  grows  in- 
teresting. There  is  no  touch  of  romance 
in  the  railroad  record  of  the  East  It  is  a 
record  of  hard,  cold,  calculating  business  en- 
terprise. Once  over  the  big  river,  the  spirit 
of  adventure  runs  through  every  page.  In 
the  great  struggle  for  the  command  of  the 
Gulf,  in  the  battle  of  the  giants  for  the 
traffic  of  the  coast,  men  are  men,  not  mechan- 
isms. In  the  East  they  say,  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania has  done  this,"  or  "  The  New  York 
Central  has  done  that,"  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  story.  Out  West  men  speak  of  Hill, 
of  Harriman,  of  Gould,  of  Yoakum.  The 
difference  is  the  difference  between  the  first- 
class  machinery  exposition  and  a  first-class 
fight. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  real  center 
of  the  building  activity.  The  States  of 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Nevada  claim  over  3,500  miles  of  new  rail- 
way in  immediate  prospect.  What  this 
means  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  railway  than  now  exists  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  is  twice  as  much 
as  there  is  in  Oregon.  It  means  new  life, 
new  revenues,  new  growth,  the  opening  of 
n^w  markets.  These  States  have  all  out- 
grown their  railway  systems.  The  outburst 
of  activity  is  but  the  reply  of  the  financial 
world  to  the  cry  of  a  territory  rich  in  pos- 
sibilities but  poor  in  development 

THE  SPECTACULAR   OPENING  OF   OREGON. 

Here  also  lies  the  amphitheater  of  the 
most  spectacular  railway  contest  of  the  day, 
for  here  James  J.  Hill  meets  E.  H.  Harri- 
man in  the  field.  These  two  have  this  year 
become  prolific  in  endeavor.  Oregon  for 
forty  years  has  lain  fallow,  bound  around  by 
the  great  circle  of  the  Shasta  Route  and  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  This  past  summer  Mr. 
Harriman  has  announced  that  more  than  one 
thousand  miles  of  railway  will  be  built  for 
the  opening  of  Oregon, — the  great,  deep, 
mysterious  desert  of  central  Oregon. 

The  railways  now  under  survey  will  cut 
directly  across  the  great  sage  plains,  pick 
their  way  between  the  lava  beds,  plunge 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  trackless  pine 
forest.  They  will  take  in  the  settler,  with 
his  axe  and  his  plow.  In  time  they  will  bring 
out  to  the  Pacific  coast  great  store  of  lum- 
ber, great  herds  of  cattle,  thousands  of  tons 
of  wool,  trainloads  of  hard  white  wheat  for 
the  export  trade.    The  country  is  attested 
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rich  under  irrigation.  The  main  reason  it 
has  been  left  so  long  without  development 
has  been  that  it  lacked  water.  Now,  with 
the  irrigation  projects  under  way,  the  last 
barrier  has  been  surmounted. 

'    STRATEGIC  WORK  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Across  the  Columbia  River,  in  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Hill  is  building  the  Portland  & 
Seattle  Railway  from  near  Pasco  into  Port- 
land, about  230  miles.  It  is  the  most  singu- 
lar railway  ever  built  in  the  West.  It  is  to 
cost  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  per  mile, 
to  be.  built  of  the  heaviest  steel  rail,  and  to 
be  practically  a  water-level  line  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  To  accomplish  this  feat 
mountains  are  leveled  and  cast  into  the  river, 
huge  cliffs  of  solid  granite  pierced  with  a 
series  of  tremendous  tunnels,  great  crevasses 
filled  with  broken  rock.  The  roadbed,  in 
fact,  is  being  cut  along  the  precipitous  cliffs 
that  are  the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  one  sole  purpose  of  this  mad 
road  is  to  provide  a  new  highway  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern, 
which  shall  make  those  roads  the  cheapest, 
and  therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  the  rail- 
ways that  carry  freight  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific    There  is  no  local  traffic  on  the 


line.  On  the  south  flows  the  broad  Colum- 
bia, with  the  Oregon  Short  Line  but  a  few 
miles  back  from  its  shore.  On  the  north  lie 
the  cliffs  and  the  mountains. 

In  direct  reprisal  for  this  daring  invasion 
of  Portland,  Mr.  Harriman  is  shoving  the 
Union  Pacific  north  into  Seattle,  the  head- 
quarters of  Puget  Sound  traffic.  He  has 
spent  over  $10,000,000  to  get  his  terminals 
and  approaches,  and  intends  to  carry  his  fight 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  This 
line,  like  the  last,  is  a  strategic  railway 
rather  than  a  pioneer. 

st.  paul's  northwestern  extension. 

Into  this  battle  of  the  mighty  intrudes  a 
new  combatant,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul.  Its  surveys  run  from  Evarts, 
N.  D.,  northwest  to  Miles,  thence  following 
the  Yellowstone,  through  Butte  and  the 
copper  camps  to  Lolo  Pass.  Beyond  this  the 
route  is  not  defined,  until  the  Columbia 
River  is  passed,  near  Pasco.  Here  the  line 
bends  north  again,  through  Ellensburg  and 
via  the  Snoqualmie  Pass  to  Seattle.  Between 
Miles  and  Lolo  Pass  the  road  is  closely 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  country  is  semi-arid  in  places.  Com- 
ing into  the  mountains  the  road  cuts  through 
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the  copper  center  of  the  world,  skirting  the 
marvelous  mountain  of  Butte.  Beyond  it 
pierces  the  great  forests.  Here  and  there, 
throughout  the  thousand-mile  stretch  of 
main  line  it  traverses  rich  valleys,  heavy 
with  grain  and  cattle.  Across  the  Columbia 
it  runs  through  the  home  of  the  big  red 
apple,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  the 
varied  products  of  the  garden  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

This  is  a  giant  project.  In  time  it  will 
probably  make  the  St.  Paul  the  second  or 
third  largest  of  the  railways  of  the  Union, 
in  point  of  revenues.  It  means  the  creation 
of  a  new  highway  to  rival  the  Great  North- 
ern#  and  the  Northern  Pacific.  What  it 
means  to  the  North  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
made  possible  the  cities  of  Great  Falls, 
Spokane,  and  Seattle.  How  much  the  St. 
Paul  will  add  to  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  those  cities  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
It  may  create  a  new  Spokane,  or  a  new 
Omaha.  Certainly  the  capitalists  who  con- 
trol this  company  would  not  have  under- 
taken so  great  a  task  had  they  not  been  confi- 
dent that  the  development  of  the  country 
would  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  hun- 
dred million  dollars  it  is  to  cost.' 

IRRIGATION'S  PROMISE  FOR  WYOMING. 

Wyoming  is  coming  in  for  a  tardy  recog- 
nition as  a  railway  field.  The  United  States 
Government  is  spending  many  millions  of 
dollars  on  two  great  irrigation  projects  in 
that  State.  In  consequence,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  is  pushing  through  a  branch 
from  Casper  westward.  The  Colorado  & 
Southern  has  surveyors  in  the  field  running 
a  line  north  from  Denver  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  is  mapping  out  the  country  for  a  new 
line  supposed  to  be  designed  to  connect 
Cody,  on  the  northern  branch,  with 
Cheyenne,  the  terminus  of  the  southern 
branch.  Neither  of  these  roads  has  as  yet 
located  a  line.  All  these  lines  and  surveys 
run  through  a  region  hitherto  given  over  to 
the  raising  of  cattle,  dairy  pursuits,  the  har- 
vesting of  wheat  in  comparatively  small  vol- 
ume, with  here  and  there  an  iron  deposit 
of  fair  importance,  or  a  coal  mine  of  possi- 
bilities. The  region  is  one,  so  far,  largely  of 
promises.  Perhaps,  under  the  beneficent 
auspices  of  the  Irrigation  Commission,  it 
may  fulfill  its  promises  and  become  a  new 
wheat  area  to  help  hold  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  the  Canadian  Northwest. 


THE  NEW  GOULD  LINE  OVER  THE  SIERRAS. 

Southward  the  Hill  lines  disappear.  That 
mighty  pioneer  is  replaced  in  the  central  re- 
gion by  George  J.  Gould,  who  rivals  the 
activities  of  E.  H.  Harriman.  The  new 
Gould  line  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
and  impressive  episodes  of  the  day.  It  is 
designed  to  be  the  western  division  of  the 
Gould  transcontinental  railway,  from  Balti- 
more to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  task  of  huge 
proportions.  It  must  cross  the  Sierras  with 
a  line  that  shall  be  cheap  to  operate.  The 
only  railway  that  crosses  this  range  in  cen- 
tral territory  to-day  is  the  Central  Pacific, 
built  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the  Cali- 
fornia pioneers.  It  climbs  almost  into  the 
eternal  snows,  then  slides  swiftly  down  into 
the  region  of  eternal  summer. 

As  yet  the  difficult  parts  of  the  new  West- 
ern Pacific  are  little  more  than  surveys,  but 
the  reports  that  come  out  of  the  West  indi- 
cate success.  If  the  engineers  finally  secure 
a  line  through  the  Sierras  with  a  maximum 
grade  of  only  fifty-two  feet  to  the  mile,  the 
new  road  will  undoubtedly  revolutionize  the 
carrying  of  through  freight  from  Salt  Lake 
to  San  Francisco.  The  bulk  of  this  freight 
is  now  taken  out  of  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
City  by  the  Central  Pacific  and  is  transferred 
at  San  Francisco  only  after  a  very  expen- 
sive haul,  over  a  line  whose  one  great  virtue 
is  that  it  affords  the  traveler  a  series  of 
thrills. 

REOPENING  "  BRET  HARTE's  COUNTRY." 

This  whole  region  is  wild  and  picturesque. 
In  the  background  lie  deep  forests  of  pine 
and  fir,  and  back  of  them  the  white,  ser- 
rated line  of  the  mountain  tops,  tipped  for- 
ever with  the  snow.  The  new  right  of  way 
winds  through  huge  gullies,  skirts  mighty 
precipices,  crawls  along  the  brink  of  dizzy 
canons,  threads  through  deep  dark  river  beds. 
Practically  it  h  a  deserted  country.  Years 
ago,  when  placer  mining  on  the  western 
slopes  was  making  millionaires  out  of  very 
raw  material,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
men  dwelt  in  the  valleys  that  the  road  will 
pierce.  Now  but  a  few  scattered  hundreds 
keep  alive  the  names  of  ruined  villages  that 
once  were  roaring  camps.  Down  toward 
the  western  terminus  one  finds  the  dredges 
hard  at  work,  turning  over  the  washings  left 
by  the  wasteful  miners  of  the  golden  days. 
At  Oroville  several  dozen  great  steam 
dredges  dig  industriously  into  heaps  of  sand 
and  gravel,  washed  down  by  the  mountain 
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streams  in  the  years  of  pillage  of  the  ledges 
and  the  lodes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  country,  this  wilder- 
ness west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Coming 
into  it  the  road  runs  for  mile  on  mile  through 
flat,  white  alkali  plains,  cactus-grown,  bleak 
and  forbidding.  The  wonders  of  irrigation 
have  but  touched  them  as  yet,  but  where 
the  waters  have  been  brought  wealth  springs 
from  the  bleakest  valleys.  The  central  sec- 
tion is  through  the  towering  Sierras.  West- 
ward, tall  redwood  trees  are  yielding  for- 
tunes to  the  woodman.  Perhaps  in  time  this 
whole  stretch  of  a  thousand  miles  will  be- 
come a  garden  of  the  West,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment it  looks  inhospitable.  Such  a  country 
yields  up  its  riches  only  to  the  most  strenuous 
of  endeavors.  They  are  strong  men  and 
brave  who  take  their  living  from  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains. 

PIONEERING  IN  COLORADO. 

Between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  David  H. 
Moffatt,  of  Denver,  is  building  the  Denver, 
Northwestern   &   Pacific,  better  known   in 


the  West  as  the  "  Moffatt  Line."  It  is  a 
road  of  scenic  wonders.  The  top  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  is  crossed  by  this  line,  wind- 
ing back -and  forth  through  the  rifts  in  the 
mountains.  It  pierces  great  virgin  forests, 
big  deposits  of  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals. 
Toward  the  western  end  there  is  fairly  good 
agricultural  territory.  Power,  is  abundant. 
If  the  State  of  Colorado  ever  becomes  a  sec- 
ond Pennsylvania  here  might  be  established 
the  industrial  center  of  the  State.  Mean- 
time the  road  is  a  pioneer,  seeking  its  life 
from  fields  untested,  almost  untouched. 

yoakum's  new  enterprises  in  the  texas 

FIELD. 

South  from  Colorado,  across  the  "  staked 
plains "  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  runs 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway. 
Years  ago  it  was  part  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
but  was  gladly  given  up  by  that  system  in 
the  great  reorganization.  It  is  now  owned 
by  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  which  is  dom- 
inated by  Edwin  Hawley,  once  a  Southern 
Pacific  official,  and  B.  F.  Yoakum,  the  man 
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RICE   FIELD   AND   IRRIGATING   DITCH    ON   THE   ST.     LOUIS,    BROWNSVILLE    &     MEXICO  RAILROAD    (GULF 

COAST  LINE.) 


who  built  the  "  Frisco  System  "  from  a  shoe- 
string. Backed  by  the  personal  fortunes  of 
these  adventurous  men,  this  little  road  is 
reaching  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
actual  building  of  the  line  it  is  a  copartner 
with  the  Rock  Island. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  Southwestern  field.  The  line  parallels 
the  Southern  Pacific  from  Fort  Worth  to 
Houston.  It  runs  through  the  richest  plains 
of  northern  Texas,  grazing  regions  where 
are  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle 
for  the  markets  of  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
Chicago.  The  whole  country  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Farming 
thrives  in  all  branches.     Commercial  life  is 


SCENE    ALONG    THE    GULF    COAST    LINE. 


brisk,  with  plenty  of  local  money  for  any 
enterprise.  The  rattle  of  the  trolley  vies 
with  the  rumble  of  the  steam  train,  because 
northern  Texas,  it  should  be  understood,  is 
no  howling  wilderness. 

rock  island's  southwestern  extension. 

As  soon  as  the  Texan  border  is  crossed 
every  one  knows  the  name  of  Yoakum. 
Texas  is  full  of  this  big,  daring  pioneer.  In 
addition  to  the  line  above  described,  he  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  paralleling  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Houston 
into  New  Orleans,  via  Baton  Rouge.  This 
new  railway  is  being  built  by  the  Rock  Isl- 
and interests,  Mr.  Yoakum  being  also  chair- 
man of  the  Rock  Island.  It  pierces  a 
lumber  region,  where  hundreds  of  mills  are 
cutting  the  long-leaf  yellow  pine  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  from  the  new  coun- 
tries for  lumber  to  build  the  people  homes 
withal.  Eastward  it  runs  through  the  rice 
fields  of  Louisiana.  Corn,  cotton  and  win- 
ter wheat  are  also  in  abundance.  To  some 
extent  the  country  is  doubtless  stunted  by 
the  forty-year  monopoly  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, but  it  is  rich  enough  to  justify  the  new 
road,  even  though  the  through  business  were 
not  enough  to  tempt  the  builder. 


RICH    COUNTRY    TAPPED    BY   THE 
COAST." ' 


GULF 


Running  southwest  from  Houston  dowTi 
to  the  broad  Rio  Grande  the  same  man  is 
building  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
Railroad,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Gulf 
Coast  Line."  It  is  one  of  the  most  unique  \ 
interesting  propositions  of  the  day.  It  is  ati 
structive  railway,  building  up  a  little  erir 
out  of  a  wilderness  of  chaparral -and  ra 

snakes.    Up  to  five  years  ago  this  whole  L , 

angle  of  country  lay  forgotten.  The  Southern"" 
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Pacific  passed  it  by,  calling  it  sterile.  Down 
by  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  true,  vegetation  was 
dense.  Great  palms  towered  to  the  sky. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas  were  the  native 
fruit.  It  was  a  garden  spot, — but  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  Corpus  Chris ti  were  few  wagon 
roads  and  not  a  single  line  of  railway.  The 
semi-tropical  belt  of  Texas  lay  untouched. 
Then  came  prospectors,  looking  for  water. 
Largely  by  accident,  they  found  that  under 
this  whole  region  lay  the  biggest  artesian  belt 
in  the  United  States.  The  man  who  sent 
the  prospectors  was  B.  F.  Yoakum,  then  the 
head  of  the  "  Frisco  System."  Because  he 
saw  that  water  would  make  this  whole  semi- 
arid  region  a  second  California,  the  Gulf 
Coast  road  came  into  being.  It  skirts  the 
shore,  following  closely  the  artesian  belt.  At 
its  stations  spring  artesian  wells.  Along  the 
railroad,  now  in  its  third  year,  the  farms 
are  watered  altogether  by  the  wells.  Huge 
ranches,  rich  fruit  farms,  great  truck  gar- 
dens are  producing,  as  season  follows  season, 
wealth  and  prosperity  for  this  singular  terri- 
tory. Cotton,  alfalfa,  sugar  cane,  citrus 
fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  prolific. 
Alone,  of  all  the  States,  this  section  of  Texas 
harvests  two  crops  of  rice  a  year. 

REACHING  AFTER  TEXAN  WEALTH. 

Farther  south,  along  the  Mexican  border, 
lie  great  cattle  ranches.  In  an  area  of  about 
3,000  miles,  Cameron  County, — the  most 
southerly  county  of  the  Union, — boasts  over 


THE   ST.  LOUIS,  BROWNSVILLE  &  MEXICO  RAILROAD,    WITH   CONNECTING 

LINES. 


B.   F.  YOAKUM. 

(Daring  pioneer  railroad  builder  of  the  great  South- 
west.) 

70,000  cattle,  9,000  sheep,  and  5,000  goats. 
The  population  is  mixed,  American  and 
Mexican.  It  is  a  simple  country,  but  there  is 
nothing  slow  about  it  since  the  railway  came. 
One  other  project  of 
more  than  local  impor- 
tance is  noted  in  the 
Southwest.  From  near 
Albuquerque,  New 
M exico,  the  mighty 
Santa  Fe  is  pushing  a 
new  line  across  the 
mountains  and  the 
plains  to  reach  into 
Houston  by  a  new  route 
from  the  main  line  to 
California.  The  new 
division  will  afford  a 
main  line  to  compete 
with  the  Texas  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, which  two  rail- 
ways have  for  nearly 
half  a  century  been  in 
solitary  command  of 
all  east  and  west  traffic 
through  the  lonely 
wilderness   of  western 
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great  railway  in  the  Canadian  Northwest. 
Commerce  grew  slowly,  even  along  its  right 
of  way.  Back  ten  miles  from  the  line  of  steel 
the  green,  unbroken  prairie  lay  like  a  sea, 
asleep.  The  Canadian  Pacific  was  an  iron- 
clad monopoly.  The  records  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  much  of  oppression  in  its  rule, 
much  that  now  might  happily  be  forgotten. 
The  towns  came  up  slowly.  Outside  of 
Winnipeg  there  is  no  great  city  of  the  Can- 
adian plains.  Regina,  Brandon,  Portage  La 
Prairie,  Edmonton,  Calgary  are  little 
towns, — indeed,  mere  local  trading  centers. 
It  is  a  different  story  nowadays.  A  few 
years  ago  came  William  Mackenzie  and  D. 
D.  Mann,  daring  promoters,  rich  with  the 
spoils  of  commerce  gathered  under  every 
flag  that  flies,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the 
Arctic  Circle.  They  sought  and  obtained 
from  the  Manitoba  Government  a  guaranty 
on  the  bonds  of  a  new  railway,  to  be  called 
the  Canadian  Northern.  They  sold  their 
bonds  to  the  English,  and  sent  their  men 
out  into  the  plains  to  dig.  That  was  five 
years  ago.  They  have  pushed  their  road 
from  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  away  out 
to  Prince.  Albert,  a  little  trading  post  on 
«  «  mMW  the  Upper  Saskatchewan.    They  are  headed 

U.    U.    MANN.  t  t%       t  "%  jr  •  t  l 

(One  of  the  daring  promoters  of  the  new  Canadian     tor    the    *<**?    Mountains,    and    are    plan- 
Northern  Railway.) 

Texas.  If  the  Santa  Fe  keeps  its  identity, 
and  is  not  gobbled  up  by  the  omnivorous 
Harriman,  or  the  equally  omnivorous  Rock 
Island,  this  line  may  some  day  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  Southwestern  traffic 
situation.  The  region  it  opens,  once  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  are  left  behind,  is 
flat  and  uninteresting,  although  perhaps  the 
biggest  cattle  herds  in  the  world  roam  the 
"  Staked  Plains  "  of  the  Panhandle,  through 
which  the  surveys  run. 

GRIDIRONING  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHWEST. 

These  two,  the  Northwest  and  the  South- 
west, are  by  far  the  most  interesting  regions 
of  the  Union  in  the  matter  of  new  railways. 
Looked  at  as  a  world-problem,  rather  than 
a  national  problem,  both  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance beside  the  Canadian  Northwest.  In- 
deed, the  awakening  of  that  region  is  the  in- 
dustrial marvel  of  the  century  to  date.  It 
has  been  made  more  interesting  to  Americans 
by  the  recent  startling  announcement  from 
J.  J.  Hill  that  he  intended  to  go  back  to  his 
native  land  long  enough  to  show  the  North-  william  Mackenzie. 

west  how  to  grow.  (Associated  with  D.   D.   Mann   In  organising  and 

For  twenty-nve  years  there  was  but  one  constructing  the  Canadian  Northern.) 
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ning  a  new  route  to  bring  them  down  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Atlantic.  In  fact,  their 
ambitions  stop  not  short  of  another  system 
to  duplicate  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
.  Two  years  ago  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  leader 
of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons, 
fought  his  campaign  upon  a  platform  that 
called  for  the  creation  of  another  road  from 
sea  to  sea.  This  project,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  leaves  the  Atlantic  at  Moncton,  N. 
B.,    crosses    the    St.    Lawrence    at    Quebec, 


the     memories     of 


pierces  the  unbroken 
forests  south  of  Hud- 
son Bay,  cuts  through 
Winnipeg  and  the 
prairie  country, 
threads  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the 
Peace  River  Valley, 
and  debouches  upon 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
Fort  Simpson,  with  a 
branch  north  to  Daw- 
son City-  In  all,  it 
is  five  thousand  miles 
of  pure  adventure. 
No  other  railway 
project  in  the  world, 
unless  indeed  it  be  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Rail- 
road, holds  so  much 
of  fascination,  so 
much  of  the  romance 
that  dwells  about 
the     mighty     pioneers. 


MR.  HILL  S  CANADIAN  LINE. 

Now,  on  top  of  all  these,  comes  James  J. 
Hill,  who  built  the  Great  Northern,  and 
fought  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  "  Great  Litigation,"  to  announce  that 
he  will  build  a  new  railway  through  the 
Canadian  wheat  fields.  His  line  is  to  start 
fiom  Winnipeg,  cross  the  Canadian  Pacific 
somewhere    near    McLeod,    cut    diagonally 


CANADIAN   TRUNK  LINES,  CONSTRUCTED  AND    PROJECTED. 
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through  lower  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  open  to  commerce  the  untrodden  heights 
that  lie  between  Lake  Kootenay  and  the 
Fraser  River,  in  British  Columbia.  In  all, 
the  road  is  tQ  be  about  1,300  miles,  more 
than  one-half  of  which  will  lie  across  prairies. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  WHEAT  LANDS. 

4 

To  understand  the  wonderful  rush  of  capi- 
tal from  all  over  the  world  into  this  land 
it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  the  land.  Be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  stretches  a  region  of  the 
richest  wheat  land  in  the  world.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  well  watered  by  the  branches 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Qu'Appelle, 
and  the  numerous  other  smaller  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  lakes  about  Winnipeg.  Almost 
every  square  mile  is  either  fertile  from  its 
Maker's  hands,  or  can  be  made  fertile  with 
a  minimum  of  irrigation  labor.  There  are 
few  forests  to  be  cleared,  few  rough  ridges 
to  surmount,  few  "  bad  lands  "  to  break  the 
stretch  of  traffic  territory. 

One  travels  a  thousand  miles  from  east 
to  west  and  five  hundred  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  still  there  is  no  end  to  these 
flat  lands.  Up  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  this  quadrilateral, — six  times  as  big  as  the 
State  of  Kansas,  twice  as  big  as  the  German 
Empire, — one  begins  to  come  upon  the  for- 
ests. Down  in  the  southwest  corner  lie  lim- 
itless plains,  where  tufted  grass  grows  thick, 
and  where  huge  herds  of  cattle  roam  abroad. 
In  both  the  other  corners  and  in  the  central 
region  men  raise  wheat,  Assiniboia  No.  1, 
seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  seventy  pounds 
to  the  bushel  and  the  wheat  -that  holds  the 
commercial  world  astonished.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  a  farm  of  thousands  of  acres, 
such  as  one  meets  in  Kansas,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  land  is  homesteaded  in  farms 
of  160  acres  and  multiples  of  t\\e  same. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  FOREST  AND  MINE. 

Following  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  the  Ca- 
nadian Northwest  up  from  the  plains,  the 
traveler  comes  through  deep  forests  of  pine 


and  fir,  through  a  cloudy  region  of  peaks 
and  canons,  where  the  railway  winds  and 
twists  among  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
Past  this,  sliding  down  through  Revelstoke, 
the  valley  of  the  Fraser  is  discovered,  where 
are  big  salmon  fisheries.  On  beyond,  Van- 
couver, headquarters  of  the  Transpacific 
trade,  feeds  the  railways  with  rich  traffic  in 
silks  and  teas  and  other  products  of  Japan 
and  China. 

The  Hill  railway  also  aims  at  Vancouver. 
It  runs,  however,  through  a  region  rich  in 
coal  and  other  minerals.  It  taps  the  coal 
deposits  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  again 
it  touches  coal  along  the  mountain  tops  past 
Kootenay,  fighting  for  it  all  the  while  against 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Beyond  that  it,  too, 
drops  down  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Fraser  River.  . 

PIERCING     THE     MYSTERIES     OF     THE     FAR 
NORTH. 

These  are  great  enterprises.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  the  most  picturesque  of  them 
all,  traverses  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
a  region  of  light  timber,  spruce  and  tama- 
rack, all  needed  for  the  paper  mills.  In  the 
Laurentian  Range,  and,  in  fact,  through  the 
whole  wild  region  of  New  Ontario,  there 
may  be  rich  mineral  lands.  It  is  a  world  of 
conjecture,  of  chance,  of  dreams  and  un- 
bridled fancies.  Few  people  live  north  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Ten  years  ago  no  man 
went  up  toward  the  Hudson  Bay  unless  he 
were  a  trapper,  seeking  a  hardy  living  by 
trading  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the 
hoary  monopoly  of  centuries,  that  holds,  un- 
der royal  seal,  the  right  to  trade  along  (hose 
quiet  ways.  Only  here  and  there  was 
marked  on  the  map  a  Hudson  Bay  trading 
post,  where  the  Indians  came  and  traded 
pelts  for  money  or  in  barter,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  for  two  hundred  years  and  more. 
It  is  a  young-old  country,  young  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  civilization,  old  in  the  time 
of  its  records.  It  is  the  weirdest  railroad 
proposition  on  the  map  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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ARE  PRICES  RISING  ABNORMALLY  ? 


BY  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS. 

(Director  of  the  United  States  Mint.) 


'"THE  rise  in  commodity  prices  which  began 
in  1899,  and  the  consequent  advance  in 
cost  of  living,  is  a  subject  of  common  discus- 
sion. Naturally,  there  is  general  and  lively 
interest  in  it,  and  mucR  speculation  as  to  the 
cause.  Is  it  a  legitimate  and  unavoidable 
advance,  resulting  from  natural  conditions, 
or  is  it  an  artificial  movement  brought  about 
by  the  so-called  trusts,  or  by  legislation  ? 

COMPARISONS     NOW     MADE     WITH     ABNOR- 
MALLY LOW   PRICES. 

The  first  feature  of  the  situation  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  present  prices  are 
commonly  compared  not  with  normal  and 
average  prices  of  the  past,  but  with  the  un- 
usual and  abnormal  prices  which  prevailed 
over  the  five  years  preceding  1899.  Com- 
modity prices,  according  to  all  records,  were 
upon  a  lower  level  during  the  five  years  • 
1894-98  than  during  any  other  five  consecu- 
tive years  of  the  last  half  century,  not  only 
in  die  United  States,  but  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Our  memories  are  all  good 
enough  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  low  prices 
of  1896  were  considered  extraordinary  at  the 
time.  They  were  so  distressingly  low  that 
nearly  one-half  of  our  people  were  ready  to 
change  our  standard  of  value  to  obtain  the 
relief  which  they  believed  to  be  imperatively 
needed.  All  political  parties  in  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  agreed  that  prices  were 
unprofitably  low  to  the  producer  and  that 
industry  was  disorganized  and  enterprise 
paralyzed  in  consequence.  The  industrial 
world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  deadlock, 
with  no  class  of  people  able  to  purchase  the 
products  of  others,  because  they  could  not 
sell  their  own,  and  it  is  with  the  prices  of 
this  depressed  period  that  comparisons  are 
now  usually  made.  It  is  apparent  that  no 
proper  estimate  of  the  rise  of  prices  since 
1896  can  be  made  without  an  understanding 
of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  that  time. 

DECLINE  OF  PRICES  SINCE    1870. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  commodity 
prices  were  upon  a  declining  scale  from  about 
1870  to  1896.  The  London  commodity  ta- 
bles compiled  by  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck  have  been 


made  quite  familiar  in  recent  years  as  author- 
ity upon  prices.  They  are  based  upon  the 
prices  of  forty-five  staple  commodities  in  the 
London  market  during  the  eleven  years  1867- 
77.  Mr.  Sauerbeck  has  averaged  the  prices 
of  the  same  commodities  for  each  year  since 
1877,  and  compared  them  with  the  eleven 
years'  average  by  a  percentage  calculation. 
His  tables  show  the  following  percentages 
from  1878  to  1905,  inclusive: 

THE  SAUERBECK  TABLES. 


1867-1877  =  100. 

1878 

87 

1892 

68 

1879 

83 

1893 

1894 

68 

1880 

88 

63 

1881 

85 

1895 

62 

1882.. 

84 

1896 

61 

1883 

........  .82 

1897 

1898 

..  .   .62 

1884 

76 

64 

1885 

72 

1899 

68 

1886 

69 

1900 

75 

1887 

68 

1901 

70 

1888 

70 

1902 

69 

1880 

..72 

1903 

69 

1890 

72 

1904 

70 

1891 

72 

1905 

72 

THE  PROTEST  AGAINST  LOW  PRICES  IN   1 896, 

The  argument  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver as  a  remedy  for  falling  prices  was  based 
largely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Sauerbeck 
tables.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  which  brought  on 
the  fall  of  prices  that  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed the  period  1867-77.  A  good  many 
tons  of  literature  on  that  subject  were  dis- 
tributed in  1896,  and  most  people  are  toler- 
ably familiar  with  the  arguments.  The  fact 
pertinent  to  the  present  complaint  of  rising 
prices  is  that,  while  there  was  disagreement 
in  1896  about  what  had  caused  the  fall,  and 
disagreement  about  how  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, there  was  agreement  that  prices  were 
unreasonably  depressed,  and  that  practically 
all  classes  of  society  were  sufferers  thereby. 
A  few  quotations  from  the  addresses  and  lit- 
erature of  that  time  will  vividly  recall  what 
was  said  about  low  prices  and  the  condition 
of  the  country  under  them. 

A  little  book,  entitled  "  Coin's  Financial 
School,"  published  in  1894,  had  enormous 
circulation  and  popularity.  However  one 
may  disagree  with  the  theories  it  presented, 
and  allowing  for  some  extravagance  in  de- 
scription, there  must  have  been  some  basis 
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for  its  account  of  economic  conditions  at  the 
time  or  it  could  not  have  obtained  the  wide- 
spread approval  which  it  unquestionably  re- 
ceived. This  book  began  with  the  following 
statement : 

Hard  times  are  with  us;  the  country  is  dis- 
tracted; very  few  things  are  marketable  at  a 
price  above  the  cost  of  production ;  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  out  of  employment;  the  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, workhouses,  and  insane  asylums  are  full ; 
the  gold  reserve  at  Washington  is  sinking ;  the 
government  is  running  at  a  loss  with  a  deficit  in 
every  department ;  a  huge  debt  hangs  like  an  ap- 
palling cloud  over  the  country;  taxes  have  as- 
sumed the  importance  of  a  mortgage,  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  public  revenues  are  likely  to  go  de- 
linquent; hungered  and  half-starved  men  are 
banding  into  armies  and  marching  toward  Wash- 
ington; the  cry  of  distress  is  heard  on  every 
hand;  business  is  paralyzed,  commerce  is  at  a 
standstill;  riots  and  strikes  prevail  throughout 
the  land ;  schemes  to  remedy  our  ills  when  put 
into  execution  are  smashed  like  box-cars  in  a 
railroad  wreck,  and  Wall  Street  looks  in  vain 
for  an  excuse  to  account  for  the  failure  of  pros- 
perity to  return  since  the  repeal  of  the  silver 
purchase  act. 

The  address  to  voters  by  the  Silver  Repub- 
lican Committee,  in  1896,  signed  by  United 
States  Senators  Dubois,  Pettigrew  and  Can- 
non, and  Congressmen  Brickenstein,  Kearns 
and  Hart,  said : 

That  the  condition  of  the  country  is  not  satis- 
factory all  admit.  The  producers  of  wealth  are 
not  receiving  fair  and  proper  compensation  for 
their  labor,  whether  in  field,  factory,  or  mine; 
enterprise  has  ceased;  values  are  constantly  de- 
clining ;  labor  is  unemployed ;  discontent  and  dis- 
tress prevail  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in 
the  history  of  this  country. 

The  Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  now 
United  States  Senator  from  Nevada,  presid- 
ing over  the  National  Silver  Party's  Conven- 
tion as  temporary  chairman,  said : 

Mark  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  South  and  you  will  find  that  in 
those  areas  devoted  to  mining,  to  wheat  raising, 
and  cotton  growing,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
local  railroad  mileage  has  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  receivers  since  1893. 

The  Silver  Party  Convention  declared  that 
"  since  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  " 

Prices  of  American  products  have  fallen  upon 
an  average  nearly  50  per  cent.,  carrying  down 
with  them  proportionately  the  money  value  of 
all  other  forms  of  property.  Such  fall  of  prices 
has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  industry, 
injuring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the  non- 
producer,  increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor, 
swelling  the  gains  of  the  creditor,  paralyzing  the 
productive  energies  of  the  American  people,  rele- 
gating to  idleness  vast  numbers  of  willing  work- 
ers, sending  the  shadows  of  despair  into  the 
homes  of  the  honest  toiler,  filling  the  land  with 


tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal 
fortunes  at  the  money  centers. 

As  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Convention,  Senator  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  re- 
ferring to  the  gold  standard,  and  particularly 
to  the  discontinuance  of  silver  purchases  by 
the  government,  said : 

Instead  of  reviving  business,  this  policy  has 
further  depressed  it.  Instead  of  increasing 
wages,  this  policy  has  further  decreased  them. 
Instead  of  multiplying  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, this  policy  has  multiplied  idlers  who  can- 
not get  it.  Instead  of  increasing  the  price  of 
our  products,  this  poHcy  has  lowered  itr  as  is 
estimated,  about  15  per  cent,  in  three  years.  It 
has  contracted  the  currency  four  dollars  a  head 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  since  November  1,  1003.  And  with  this 
vast  aggregate  contraction  the  prices  of  land  and 
manufactured  goods  and  of  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  product  have  fallen,  and 
everything  has  fallen  but  taxes  and  debts,  which 
have  grown  in  burden,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  means  of  payment  have  diminished  in  value. 

The  Hon.  William  J.  Bryan,  in  his  speech 
at  Minneapolis,  said : 

We  are  told  that  we  should  open  the  mills  in- 
stead of  the  mints.  My  friends,  your  mills 
could  be  opened  now  if  the  people  were  able  to 
buy  what  the  mills  produce.  What  is  the  use  of 
opening  the  mills  when  the  people  are  not  able 
to  buy  the  output?  If  you  cannot  dispose  of 
what  you  produce  you  have  simply  to  follow  the 
opening  process  with  the  closing  process.  You 
have  a  great  city,  and  adjoining  you  another 
great  city— the  Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest 
These  cities  rest  upon  your  broad  and  fertile 
plains.  If  you  make  it  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  buy,  I  ask  you  how  are  the  merchants  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  sell?  If  you  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  farm  products,  you  lessen 
the  amount  of  money  brought  into  thi$  country 
by  exports,  and  when  you  lessen  the  amount  of 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  products, 
you  lessen  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
farmers  have  to  spend  in  the  purchasing  of  the 
things  which  you  have  for  sale.    .    .    . 

Enter  if  you  will  into  the  homes  of  the  land 
and  see  how  the  living  expenses  have  been  cut 
down  because  other  expenses  could  not  be  cut 
down.  See  how  prices  have  fallen  while  debts, 
taxes,  and  other  fixed  charges  have  refused  to 
fall.  Go  into  the  homes  where  mortgages  are 
being  foreclosed, — where  the  husband  and  wife 
started  out  with  the  laudable  ambition  to  own  a 
home,  paid  down  what  they  had  saved  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  pay  the  balance,  but 
which  the  gold  standard  with  its  rising  dollar 
and  falling  prices  has  made  it  impossible  to  pay. 

In  his  speech  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the 
Presidency,  in  1896,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

Taxes  have  not  been  perceptibly  decreased,  al- 
though it  requires  more  of  farm  oroducts  now 
than  formerly  to  secure  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  taxes.  Debts  have  not  fallen.  The  fanner 
who  owes  $1,000  is  still  compelled  to  pay  $1,000, 
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although  It  may  be  twice  as  difficult  to  obtain 
the  dollars  with  which  to  pay  the  debt.  Railroad 
rates  have  not  been  reduced  to  keep  pace  with 
falling  prices,  and  besides  these  items  there  are 
many  more.  The  farmer  has  thus  found  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  live.  The  wage  earners 
have  been  injured  by  a  gold  standard  and  have 
expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  with  great 
emphasis.  In  February,  1895,  a  petition  asking 
for  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  at  16  to  1, 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  leading  labor  organizations  and 
presented  to  Congress.  Wage-earners  know 
that  while  a  gold  standard  raises  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  it  also  makes  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  possession  of  the  dollar;  they  know 
that  employment  is  less  permanent,  loss  of  work 
more  probable,  and  reemployment  less  certain. 

These  descriptions  of  conditions  then  exist- 
ing are  not  exceptional  utterances  for  that 
time.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
people  had  been  convinced  that  the  gold 
standard  was  in  fact  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions then  prevalent,  and  that  its  mainte- 
nance would  establish  those  conditions  per- 
manently, they  would  have  abandoned  it,  as 
they  were  urged  to  do.  But  the  defenders 
of  the  gold  standard  argued  that  the  low 
prices  of  the  time  were  no  criterion  as  to 
what  prices  would  permanently  be  under  the 
gold  standard.  They  pointed  to  other  influ- 
ences that  had  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
prices  down  to  1893,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  had  been  prosperous  until  that  year. 
They  objected  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
as  a  remedy,  on  the  ground  that  instead  of 
increasing  the  volume  of  money  in  the  coun- 
try, it  would  reduce  the  volume  by  expelling 
all  gold  from  our  monetary  stock.  They 
urged  that  the  threat  to  change  the  country's 
monetary  standard  was  responsible  for  the 
industrial  paralysis  and  collapse  of  prices. 
Remove  this  peril,  they  said,  and  confidence 
would  be  restored,  capital  would  again  seek 
investment,  labor  would  be  reemployed  and 
so  furnished  with  the  means  to  buy  com- 
modities, the  demand  in  all  markets  would 
revive  and  prices  would  be  restored  to  a 
natural  and  remunerative  level. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  low  prices 
of  the  period  1894-98  were  not  at  the  time 
regarded  by  anybody  as  a  blessing  to  be  en- 
joyed, but  as  a  calamity  to  be  escaped.  Prices 
thai  are  legitimately  low,  ue.,  made  low  by 
thd  bounty  of  nature  or  by  improvements  in 
the  arts  of  production,  but  which  still  afford 
fair  compensation  to  the  producer  and  an 
incentive  to  investment  and  industry,  are  to 
be  wtfcdmed,  but  prices  that  are  below  the 
cost  of  production,  that  are  low  because  in- 


dustry is  disorganized  and  wage-earners  are 
unemployed,  prices  that  signify  sacrifice  of 
investments  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  country,  are  not  desirable.  No- 
body wanted  them  when  they  were  present, 
and  nobody  wants  a  return  of  them  now.  So 
much,  therefore,  of  the  subsequent  rise  of 
prices  as  represents  a  natural  recovery  from 
an.unnatural  depression  is  not  to  be  deplored, 
but  welcomed  as  a  change  beneficial  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  * 

Let  us  turn  to  the  available  price  records 
and  examine  them  with  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular question,  viz. :  How  much  of  the  re- 
cent rise  of  prices  is  merely  a  recovery  to 
average  and  normal  prices,  measured  by  the 
experience  of  the  past?  We  will  first  exam- 
ine the  Sauerbeck  record  of  London  whole- 
sale prices,  the  most  generally  accepted  au- 
thority for  prices  covering  the  last  ha'f  cen- 
tury. 

PRICES  IN  LONDON. 

Let  us  take  the  year  1896,  when,  according 
to  so  much  authority,  prices  were  unreason- 
ably low,  and  two  years  on  each  side  of  it,  as 
a  base,  and  compare  the  prices  since  that 
period  with  those  preceding  it.  We  give  the 
average  percentage  for  five  years,  1894-98, 
and  for  the  seven"  years  1899- 1905,  and  the 
seven  years  1887- 1893  J  the  comparison  is  as 
follows : 

1887-93.  1894-'98.  1899.05.  1905. 

Percentage  of  1867-77 

prices    70  62.4  70.4  72 

Percentage  of  first  period  over  second,  12.2;  third 

period  over  second,  12.8. 

The  Sauerbeck  tables  show  that  the  aver- 
age of'  London  prices  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  practically  on  a  parity  with  the 
average  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1894, 
and  for  both  the  average  was  12  per  cent 
above  the  average  for  the  low  period  of  1894- 
98.  The  figures  for  the  last  year,  1905,  are 
also  given  separately. 

PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  no  continuing  price  tables  in  this 
country  which  go  back  of  1890; ;  The*  Bureau 
of  Labor  has  compiled  tables  on  the  plan  of 
the    Sauerbeck    tables,    which    include    the 
wholesale  prices  upon  about  250  commodities 
in  the  principal  markets  for  those  commodfa  •• 
ties  in  the  United  States.    These  tables  "in-'' 
elude  our  principal  native  products  and  an 
important  list  of  standard  articles  of  manu- 
facture, upon  which  prices  can  be  fairly  com- ' 
pared  from  year  to  year.     The  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  carrying  along  two  sets  of  tables, 
one  showing  wholesale  prices,  and  the  other 
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dealing  with  the  cost  of  living,  giving  retail 
prices.  For  the  purpose  of  economic  discus- 
sion, wholesale  prices  are  to  be  preferred. 
Retail  prices  vary  greatly  at  different  shops 
in  the  same  town,  and  do  not  indicate  as 
clearly  as  wholesale  prices  what  the  pro- 
ducer receives  for  his  commodity.  The  chief 
purpose  of  any  economic  discussion  of  prices 
is  to  show  what  goods  cost  at  wholesale.  We 
are  not  yet  seriously  agitated  over  the  cost 
of  retail  distribution.  It  will  be  found  in 
time  that  there  is  an  enormous  waste  in  our 
present  system  of  small  shops  and  sales  on 
credit,  but  public  interest  and  scrutiny  are 
not  at  present  fixed  upon  the  retailer.  The 
big  industrial  combinations,  or  trusts,  do  not 
as  a  rule  sell  at  retail,  and  to  know  what 
they  are  doing  with  prices  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  wholesale  quotations.  Whatever  ef- 
fect the  customs  tariff  has  upon  prices  is  ex- 
erted upon  wholesale  prices,  and  can  be 
traced  there  mors  clearly  than  in  the  retail 
quotations.  I  have,  therefore,  used  the 
wholesale  prices  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor,  and  for  further  details  as  to  the  com- 
position of  these  tables  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  official  reports  of  that  bureau.  I  will 
only  add  concerning  them  that  they  are  the 
most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  tables 
upon  prices  that  have  been  compiled. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  summary  of  all 
prices  by  groups  for  each  year  from  1890  to 
1905  is  given  herewith: 


the  first  period,  because  the. Bureau  of  Labor 
figures  do  not  go  back  of  1890,  and  have 
made  the  third  period  the  same  length  as  the 
second. 

RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED  COMMODITIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  makes  &  division  of 
its  table  into  raw  and  manufactured  com- 
modities, and  it  is  of  interest  to  trace  their 
relative  movements.  Raw  materials  are  prin- 
cipally the  products  of  the  soil,  mines,  and 
forests,  and  are  probably  less  affected  in  price 
bv  combinations  and  tra<je  agreements  than 
manufactured  products.  The  comparison  in 
percentages  of  the  1890-99  base  is  as  follows: 

1890-93.  1894-98.   1901-05.  1905. 
Raw   commodities...  110.9  90.1         119.5  121.2 
Manufactured     com- 
modities    108.6  93.2         111.2  114.6 

It  appears  that  manufactured  goods  did 
riot  fall  so  low  as  raw  products  in  the  period 
of  depression,  and  have  not  advanced  so  much 
since,  although  these  raw  products  enter 
largely  into  the  manufactured  ones. 

OUR    COMMON    AND    MOST    IMPORTANT 
PRODUCTS. 

Facing  is  a  list  of  forty-two  articles  which 
are  among  the  most  important  staples  of  trade 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  average 
prices  for  the  three  periods  under  examina- 
tion. The  selected  articles  are  mostly  raw 
commodities  and  manufactures  of  compara- 


SUMMART   OF   RELATIVE    PRICES   OF    COMMODITIES,  1890  TO  1905,  BY  GROUPS. 


Farm 

Year.      products.  Food,  etc 

1890 110.0  112.4 

1891 121.5  115.7 

1892 111.7  103.6 

1893 107.9  110.2 

1894 95.9  99.8 

1895 93.3  94.6 

1896 78.3  83.8 

1897 85.2  87.7 

1898 96.1  94.4 

1899 100.0  98.3 

1900 109.5  104.2 

1901 116.9  105.9 

1902 130.5  111.3 

1903 118.8  107.1 

1904 126.2  107.2 

1905 124.2  108.7 


[Average  price 

for  1890-99=100.] 

Lumber 

Metals 

and 

House 

Cloths 

Fuel 

and 

building 

Drugs 

furnish- 

and 

and 

imple- 

mate-    and  chem- 

ing 
goods. 
111.1 

Miscel-    AJlcom- 

clothing,  lighting. 
113.JT        104.7 

ments. 
119.2 

rlals. 
111.8 

icals. 
110.2 

laneous.  modifies. 
110.3        112.9 

111.3 

102.7 

111.7 

108.4 

103.6 

110.2 

109.4 

111.7 

109.0 

101.1 

106.0 

102.8 

102.9 

106.5 

106.2 

106.1 

107.2 

100.0 

100.7 

101.9 

100.5 

104.9 

105.9 

105.6 

96.1 

92.4 

90.7 

96.3 

89.8 

100.1 

99.8 

96.1 

92.7 

98.1 

92.0 

94.1 

87.9 

96.5 

94.5 

93.6 

91.3 

104.3 

93.7 

93.4 

92.6 

94.0 

91.4 

90.4 

91.1 

96.4 

86.6 

90.4 

94.4 

89.8 

92.1 

89.7 

93.4 

95.4 

86.4 

95.8 

106.6 

92.0 

92.4 

93.4 

96.7 

105.0 

114.7 

105.8 

111.3 

95.1 

97.7 

101.7 

106.8 

120.9 

120.5 

115.7 

115.7 

106.1 

109.8 

110.5 

101.0 

119.5 

111.0 

116.7 

115.2 

110.9 

107.4 

1084 

102.0 

134.3 

117.2 

118.8 

114.2 

112.2 

114.1 

112.9 

106.6 

149.3 

117.6 

121.4 

112.6 

113.0 

113.6 

113.6 

109.8 

132.6 

109.6 

122.7 

110.0 

111.7 

111.7 

113.0 

112.0 

128.8 

122.5 

127.8 

100.1 

109.1 

112.8 

115.9 

If  we  divide  the  column  for  "  all  com- 
modities "  into  three  periods,  to  wit:  the  four 
years  preceding  1893,  the  five  years  1894-99, 
and    the   last   five   years,   the    result   is   as 

follows:  1890-93.  1894-98.  1901-05.  1905. 

Percentage  of  1890- 

1890  prices. 109  92.6         112.7     115.9 

I  have  been  able  to  use  only  four  years  in 


tively  simple  production  and  large  consump- 
tion. As  a  rule,  their  production  is  beyond 
control  by  any  combination.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  are  of  domestic  production, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  directly  affected  by 
changes  in  customs  duties  during  the  period 
under  review.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  movement  of  prices  upon  these  staple  and 
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basic  commodities,  the  production  of  which 
is  unrestricted,  and  the  prices  of  which,  for 
tjie  most  part,  are  beyond  artificial  control, 
compares  with  the  general  movement,  which 
includes  all  the  reported  commodities. 


of  the  year  1905  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  higher  level,  and  it  is  known  that,  both 
in  London  and  the  United  States,  prices  are 
higher  in  1906  than  they  were  in  1905. 
After  about  twenty-five  years  upon  a  declin- 


/ Average 

1890-1893.  1894-98. 

Commodities  and  market.                             $  $ 

Wheat  Chicago  {bush.) 0.8299  0.6960 

Corn,  Chicago  (bush.) 4547  .8310 

Oats,  Chicago  (bush.) 8212  .2316 

Barley,  Chicago   (bush.) 5232  .3997 

Cotton,  New  York   (lb.) 08924  .0769 

Cattle,   Chicago   (cwt) 4.6435  4.6776 

Hides,  Chicago   (lb.) 0876  .0925 

Beef,  fresh  sides.  New  York  (lb.) 07705  .06176 

Hogs,  heavy  packers,  Chicago   (cwt.) . .  5.0200  4.0007 

Haras,  smoked,  Chicago  (lb.) 1075  .0922 

Lard,  Chicago   (lb.) 07735  .05776 

Butter,  Elgin  creamery  (lb.) 2462  .1955 

Cheese.  New  York   (lb.) 1026  .0937 

Eggs,  fresh.  New  York   (doz.) 2130  .1822 

Molasses.  New  Orleans   (gal.) .3216  .8024 

Dried  apples.  New  York   (lb.) 0611  .0522 

Sugar,  New  York   (lb.) 04091  .03581 

Coffee,  Rio,  New  York  <lb.t 1654  .1181 

Beans,  New  York  (cwt. ) 2.0356  1.4196 

Rice,   New  York    (lb.) 0567  .0546 

Sheep,  Western.  Chicago   (cwt.) 4.5828  3.4296 

Woof  (Ohio),  Boston  (lb.) 5464  .8762 

Hay,  Chicago  (ton) 11.3314  9.7807 

Hops,  New  York  (lb.) 2509  .1223 

Salt.  Chicago   (cwt.) 7595  .6789 

Flour,  white  wheat.  New  York  (bbl.) ...  4  2405  8.6212 

Codfish.   Boston    (cwt.) 6.4577  4.9749 

Silver.  New  York  (os.) 9253  .6367 

Copper.  New  York   (lb.) 1281  .1089 

Lead.  New  York   (lb.) 0416  .0339 

Pig  iron,  No.  1  F'dry.  Pittsburg  (ton) .  .16.5487  12.4968 
Lumber,  white  pine  No.  2  barn,  Buffalo 

(M.)     17.3106  16.6500 

Hemlock,  Pennsylvania   (M.) 12.3333  11.3541 

Sh!ngles.  cypress.  New  Orleans  (M.)...   3.1875  2.5600 

Nails,  8-penny.  Plttsbura  (cwt.)... 2.4080  1.9230 

Barb  wire,  galvanized.  Pittsburg  (cwt.).   3.0176  2.0041 

Olnghams.   Amoskeag   (yd.) 0639  .0458 

Calico.  Cocheco  prints  (yd.) 0625  .0510 

Cotton   flannel    (yd.) 0650  .0527 

Brick.  New  York   (M.) 5.9687  5.2125 

Coke,  bituminous,  Pittsburg   (bush.)...     .0865  .0588 

.  Average  per  cent.,  41  commodities 


prices. 

1901-05. 

0.8598 
.5119 
.3464 
.5569 
.10089 

5.5240 
.1268 
.08324 

5.8864 
.1135 
.08594 
.2287 
.1117 
.2457 
.3518 
.0507 
.04834 
.0681 

2.1070 
.0506 

4.2280 

.4725 

12.1718 

.2613 

.7264 

3.9517 

6.3230 

.57116 

.1428 

.0440 

18.2869 

23.2250 

16.5000 

2.6825 

2.0690 

2.7230 

.0525 

.0510 

.0636 

6.5312 

.0823 


1905.  1 
$ 

1.0104 
.5010 
.2990 
.4850 
.09553 

5.2192 
.1430 
.0802 

5.2913 
.1046 
.0745 
.2429 
.1212 
.2712 
.3229 
.0348 
.05256 
.0832 

2.1500 
.0417 

5.0798 

.5348 

11.2596 

.2673 

.7552 

4.5428 

7.3958 

.61008 

.1576 

.0479 

17.8850 

24.7500 

17.8750 

2.7250 

1.8950 

2.3829 

.0515 

.0517 

.0681 

8.1042 

.08 


Percentage  of  1894 

S  rices. 
901-05. 

I2I5 
154.6 
149.6 
139.3 
131.2 
118.1 
137.1 
•  134.8 
147.1 
123.1 
148.8 
116.9 
119.2 
134.8 
116.3 

97.1 
134.9 

57.7 
148.4 

92.7 
126.1 
125.6 
124.4 
213.6 
107.8 
109.1 
127.1 

89.7 
131.1 
129.8 
146.3 


103.9 
108.6 
124.5 
124.9 
150.5 
139.6 
122.5 
123.8 
114.5 
147.1 


-1898 

1905. 

1A2 
151.3 
129.1 
121.3 
124.2 
111.6 
154.6 
129.8 
132  2 
113.4 
128.9 
124.2 
1293 
148.8 
106.7 

66.7 
146.8 

70.5 
151.4 

76.4 
148.1 
142.1 
115.1 
218.5 
1120 
125.4 
148.7 

95.8 
144.7 
141.3 
143.0 


139.5  148.6    ' 
145.3  157.4 
104.7  106.4 

107.6  98.6 
135.9  118.9 
114.6  112  4 
100.0  101.8 
120.7*  129.2 
125.3  155  4 
140.0  136.0 


.125.62     126.57    128.32 


These  figures  show  that,  since  the  end  of 
the  period  of  depression,  this  list  of  commod- 
ities has  advanced  more  than  the  average  of 
all  commodities  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  ta- 
bles. It  follows  that  the  prices  of  the  other 
commodities  of  the  table,  which  are  chiefly 
manufactured  goods,  have  advanced  less  than 
the  average.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  rise  of  prices  is  in  any  important 
degree  due  to  artificial  causes.  The  com- 
modities of  this  list  have  but  little  more  than 
regained'  the  level  they  occupied  before  the 
1896  depression.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
anybody  who  mourned  the  decline  of  prices 
from  the  level  of  1867-77  to  the  level  of 
1890-93  can  deplore  the  slight  rise  from  the 
1890-95  to  1901-05. 

PRICES  HAVE  TURNED  DEFINITELY  UPWARD. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  upward.    In  every  table  the  influence 


ing  scale,  prices  seem  to  have  turned  defi- 
nitely upward,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  a 
most  interesting  subject  for  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  the  drop  to  the  level  of 
1896-98  was  so  sudden  and  marked,  even  in 
London,  that  the  prices  of  that  period  must 
be  considered  as  exceptional,  and  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  conditions  peculiar  to  those 
years  alone.  Doubtless  the  financial  uncer- 
tainty and  industrial  prostration  of  the 
United  States  had  an  influence  in  other  coun- 
tries with  which  we  were  commercially  inti- 
mate. Again,  after  such  a  period  of  indus- 
trial inactivity  as  we  passed  from  1893  to 
1898,  a  period  of  unusual  industrial  expan- 
sion was  inevitable  as  soon  as  confidence  was 
restored,  and  such  a  period  of  enterprise  and 
construction,  with  its  demand  for  materials 
and  commodities,  and  its  stimulus  to  invest- 
ment and  speculation,  would  be  certain  to 
carry  prices  at  least  as  high  as  they  were 
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before  the  depression,  and  perhaps  tempo- 
rarily higher.  No  other  explanation  would 
be  needed  for  a  temporary  recovery  of  prices 
to  the  level  of  the  period  of  1890-93.  The 
upward  tendency  has,  however,  been  main- 
tained long  enough,  and  gone  far  enough,  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  new  forces  are  mak- 
ing themselves  felt. 

NEW  FORCES  UPON  PRICES. 

An  examination  of  the  price  tables  shows 
that  raw  materials,  including  farm  products, 
have  felt  the  effect  of  these  forces  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  cotton,  coal,  pig  iron  and  lumber  in 
1905  was  40  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
the  five  years  1894-98.  These  products  and 
others  of  their  class  which  share  in  this  ad- 
vance are  very  important  in  all  price  tables, 
for  they  are  not  only  given  great  weight 
themselves,  but  enter  into  the  cost  of  all 
other  commodities. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  from  1870  to 
1895,  when  prices  were  showiog  a  continual 
decline,  the  United  States  Government  was 
giving  away  the  greatest  body  of  fertile  and 
quickly  available  lands  ever  settled  in  that 
length  of  time  anywhere  in  the  world.  Rail- 
ways were  building  through  them  and  keep- 
ing agents  in  Europe  to  promote  their  settle- 
ment. Attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  home  and  estate  almost  without  money, 
settlers  came  in  an  unprecedented  movement 
to  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  the  Southwest,  and  opened 
the  prairies  to  the  production  of  farm  staples. 
While  this  was  going  on  in  the  United  States 
another  movement  was  starting  to  South 
America,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  began 
to  ship  grain  to  the  world's  markets.  With 
the  great  agricultural  development  of  this 
period  in  the  United  States  came  the  self- 
binder,  quickly  available  in  the  harvest  fields 
of  the  whole  world,  and  with  it  the  other 
labor-saving  farm  implements  in  which  the 
United  States  has  led  all  countries.  During 
the  same  time  was  going  on  an  evolution  in 
the  methods  and  cost  of  transportation  in 
ocean  carriage  and  railway  equipment,  which 
had  great  effect  upon  the  prices  of  world 
staples  in  such  central  markets  as  London. 
During  the  eleven  years  1867-77,  which  Mr. 
Sauerbeck  used  as  his  base,  the  average 
freight  charge  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  was  15^2  cents, 
while  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  been 
only  2l/2  cents.  No  matter  what  improve- 
ments in  ocean  carriage  are  made  in  the  fu- 


ture, there  can  never  be  another  reduction  of 
13  cents  per  bushel  to  modify  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck's tables. 

Nor  is  there  anywhere  in  the  world  an- 
other expanse  of  territory  equal  in  extent,  in 
fertility,  in  accessibility,  in  readiness  for  cul- 
ture, in  promise  to  the  settler,  to  the  terri- 
tory settled  from  1870  to  1900  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Are  not  the  rising  prices  of 
recent  years  significant  of '  a  gain  of  the 
world's  population  upon  its  food  supplies? 
Are  not  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing  re- 
quired to  bring  under  cultivation  less  ac- 
cessible and  less  fertile  lands  and  areas,  which 
require  more  or  less  heavy  expenditure  for 
irrigation  or  drainage,  and  to  pay  for  more 
thorough  culture?  If  so,  prices  must  be  per- 
manently higher  than  in  the  past,  unless  sci- 
ence provides  by  new  methods  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  increasing  population. 

What  is  true  of  the  grains  is  true  of  three 
other  commodities  of  the  first  importance, 
viz. :  lumber,  coal,  and  pig  iron.  There  is  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  lumber  on  the 
one  hand,  and  vanishing  forests  on  the  other. 
It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  timber  lands 
had  to  be  very  accessible  and  the  timber  of 
good  quality  to  be  worth  anything.  Now 
the  most  accessible  timber  is  gone,  and  they 
will  tell  you  in  every  timber  region  of  local 
fortunes  made  by  the  rise  of  prices  in  timber 
lands.  A  few  years  ago  it  had  to.  be  a  well- 
located  coal  mine  or  iron  mine  that  paid  a 
profit,  but  the  consumption  of  these  two  great 
constituents  of  all  manufactures  have  dou- 
bled in  the  United  States  in  ten  years.  Of- 
course,  prices  are  higher.  They  have  to  be 
higher  to  bring  in  the  less  accessible  and 
more  costly  supplies,  and  in  the  case  of  pig 
iron,  keep  the  old-style  furnaces  in  blast. 

In  general,  then,  the  growth  of  population, 
the  more  complete  occupation  of  our  coun- 
try, the  passing  of  the  period  in  which  nat- 
ural wealth  had  no  market  value  in  itself,  is 
a  factor  in  the  rising  prices.  It  would  be 
unsafe  to  predict  the  future  influence  of  this 
factor,  because  as  it  is  felt  the  genius  of  in- 
vention will  be  stimulated  to  counteract  it; 
witness  the  substitution  of  steel  and  cement 
for  timber. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  NEW  SUPPLIES  OF  GOLD. 

The  influence  of  the  increasing  supplies  of 
gold  is  unquestionably  felt  upon  prices.  A 
great  m^ny  people  who  did  not  favor  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  by  the  United  States  alone 
regarded  the  declining  production  of  gold 
from  1870  to  1885  as  a  serious  matter.    But 
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they  regarded  the  disruption  of  the  par  of 
exchange  between  this  country  and  the  chief 
commercial  countries  of  the  world,  and  the 
leap  in  the  dark  to  a  new  monetary  basis,  as 
a  more  serious  matter,  and  when  the  crisis 
for  action  in  this  country  came  relief  by  the 
increasing  supplies  of  gold  was  already  in 
sight. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  a  nat- 
ural recovery  of  prices  was  due  after  the  pe- 
riod of  paralysis  from  1893  to  1898,  and  the 
increasing  demands  of  a  growing  population 
are  affecting  the  value  of  raw  materials,  prices 
are  being  supported  and  stimulated  by  the 
enormous  industrial  expansion  of  the  time, 
which  is  itself  promoted  by  the  increasing 
supplies  of  gold  that  are  weekly  replenishing 
the  bank  reserves. 

The  general  stock  of  money  in  the  United 
States  on  July  1,  1896,  was  estimated  at  $1,- 
930,690,878.  On  July  1,  1906,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  $3,057,901,107,  or  an  increase  of 
over  50  per  cent.  The  amount  of  lawful  re- 
serve held  by  national  banks,  as  shown  by  the 
statement  nearest  to  July  1,  1896,  was  $321,- 
352,228,  and  their  holdings  at  date  of  nearest 
statement  to  July  1,  1906,  was  $676,480,890, 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  When  we  con- 
sider that  upon  these  cash  holdings  depends 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  make  loans,  and 
that  their  loans  have  been  up  to  the  limit  in 
recent  years,  with  a  pressure  that  has  forced 
up  interest  rates,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
could  have  been  no  such  continued  industrial 
expansion  or  rise  of  prices  without  these  addi- 
tional supplies  of  money. 

HOW  NEW  GOLD  AFFECTS  PRICES. 

The  effect  of  increased  supplies  of  gold  is 
automatic.  As  a  rule,  we  each  play  our  part 
unconsciously  in  the  readjustment  of  prices. 
Somebody  has  said  that  interest  rates  have 
gone  up,  like  wages,  because  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  money- 
lenders have  based  their  charges  upon  any 
comparison  of  that  kind.  Interest  rates  have 
advanced  because  the  demand  for  money  is 
greater  than  it  has  been.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which  a  few  years  ago  sold  its  3  per 
cent,  bonds  above  par,  has  recently  been  able 
to  do  no  better  with  an  issue  bearing  4  per 
cent. ;  not  because  the  credit  of  the  city  has 
declined,  but  because  in  these  prosperous 
times  fewer  people  are  looking  for  3  and  4 
per  cent,  investments.    They  can  do  better. 

The  first  effect  of  a  new  supply  of  money 
is  to  lower  interest  rates,  but  there  is  a  sec- 
ondary effect,  which  is  more  lasting  and  far- 


reaching.  When  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
loans  declines  it  has  a  tendency  to  enhance 
the  value  of  all  property  which  pays  a  higher 
return.  When  interest  rates  drop  from  6  to 
4  per  cent,  a  security  which  is  safe  to  pay  6 
per  cent,  becomes  worth  150.  This  advance 
in  property  values  brings  on  an  era  of  enter- 
prise and  construction.  If  the  rents  upon 
houses  pay  better  than  money  at  interest, 
houses  will  advance  rapidly  in  selling  value, 
and  the  owners  of  capital  at  interest  will  call 
it  in,  hire  men,  buy  materials,  and  build 
houses,  until  the  old  equilibrium  between 
capital  in  houses  and  capital  at  interest  is 
restored..  And  so  all 'around  the  circle  of 
the  various  forms  of  property.  Moreover, 
the  demand  for  labor  thus  stimulated  causes 
a  rise  in  wages,  the  demand  for  constructive 
materials  of  all  kinds  affects  their  prices  in 
like  manner,  and  so  all  prices  and  rates  of 
compensation,  reacting  upon  each  other,  find 
a  new  level.  Once  a  spirit  of  confidence  is 
abroad  and  a  period  of  expansion  is  under 
way,  industrial  development  and  speculation 
goes  on  by  the  stimulus  of  its  own  success, 
until  it  is  checked  by  the  exhaustion  of  credit ; 
and  when  the  bank  reserves  are  continually 
broadening  there  is  a  continued  relaxation. 

In  conclusion,  the  price  records  show  that 
the  rise  since  1898  has  been  for  the  most  part 
only  a  recovery  to  the  level  of  prices  prior  to 
the  panic  of  1893.  Prices  suffered  a  greater 
decline  during  the  period  of  depression  in  the 
United  States  than  in  London,  and  on  the  re- 
covery have  risen  further.  The  tendency  is 
still  upward,  but  the  advance  is  due  to  nat- 
ural conditions,  and  not  in  any  important 
degree  to  manipulation  or  causes  within  gov- 
ernmental control.  To  the  extent  that  in- 
dustrial combinations  and  trade  unions  have 
contributed  to  it,  their  efforts  have  been 
favored  by  the  enormous  demand  for  com- 
modities and  labor. 

The  advance  brings  about  an  interesting 
reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  debtor 
and  the  creditor  and  the  wage  earning  and 
employing  classes  from  what  they  were  in  the 
period  of  declining  prices.  The  extracts 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  show 
the  grievances  of  the  debtor  and  employer  as 
the}'  were  voiced  in  the  period  of  depression. 
People  enjoying  fixed  incomes,  and  the  sala- 
ried class  generally,  then  had  the  advantage 
of  constant  gains  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  while  the  debtor,  employer,  and  pro- 
ducer for  the  market  complained  that  those 
gains  meant  corresponding  losses  and  injus- 
tice to  them.     The  same   degree  of  stress 
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which  is  now  laid  upon  the  fact  that  food 
supplies  have  advanced  in  price  without  a 
corresponding  advance  in  salaries  was  then 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  food  supplies  had  de- 
clined in  price  without  any  reduction  in  the 
farmer's  debts  or  corresponding  reduction  in 
his  expenses. 

In  1896  the  salaried  employee  who  was 
secure  in  his  position  and  the  wage-earner 
who  had  regular  employment  were  gainers 
by  the  falling  prices.  With  the  movement 
of  prices  reversed  such  persons  have  been  los- 
ing what  they  gained  at  that  time,  unless 
able  to  obtain  increased  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  salaried  and  wage-earning  class,  as 
a  whole,  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
complete  employment  of  all  its  number,  by 
the  imperative  demand  for  every  grade  of 
labor,  which  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  wage  schedules,  and  by  the 
multitude  of  opportunities  which  such  a  pe- 
riod gives  for  capable  and  deserving  indi- 
viduals to  better  their  condition. 

No  standard  of  value  has  been  devised 
which  is  ideally  perfect.  There  must  be 
some  standard  by  which  the  products  and 
services  of  all  the  various  occupations  and  all 
the  communities  of  the  world  may  be  valued 


to  one  another  in  the  exchanges.  The  gold 
standard  has  been  established  by  a  slow  proc- 
ess of  commercial  evolution.  Practically  die 
whole  world  has  adopted  it,  not  because  it 
is  perfect,  but  because  the  commercial  world 
regards  it  as  the  best  working  system  obtain- 
able for  the  measurement  of  values.  The 
standard  will  undergo  fluctuations,  and 
there  will  always  be  academic  discussion 
about  the  effect  of  these  fluctuations  upon 
the  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Whatever  these  effects  may  be,  they 
are  inevitable  and  irremediable.  Close  scru- 
tiny will  reveal  that  the  evil  effects  are  never 
so  important  as  the  alarmists  anticipate.  An 
immense  amount  of  loose  theorizing  and  mis- 
chievous agitation  is  due  to  failure  to  take 
'account  of  the  general  readjustment,  with 
its  compensations,  which  accompanies  every 
economic  change.  The  natural  laws  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world, like  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe,  provide  their  own 
checks  and  balances.  All  the  worlds  that 
swing  in  space  are  held  in  their  places  by 
counterbalancing  forces,  and  every  influence 
or  movement  in  the  business  world  auto- 
matically sets  in  motion  other  influences  to 
hold  it  in  check. 


THE  PHILIPPINE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

BY   E.  W.   KEMMERER. 

(Assistant  professor  of  political  economy,  Cornell   University.) 


p*EW  measures  have  been  taken  by  our 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  greater  importance  in  the  work  of  educat- 
ing the  Filipino  for  self-government  than  the 
recent  creation  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
of  a  Philippine  Postal  Savings  Bank.  It  is  a 
fact  too  often  forgotten  in  discussions  of 
Philippine  problems  that  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  after  all  a  question  of  moral 
qualities  more  largely  than  of  purely  intel- 
lectual ones.  Providence,  self-reliance,  and 
self-control  are  among  the  basic  virtues  of  all 
successful  democracies,  and  these  are  preemi- 
nently the  virtues  upon  which  the  saving 
habit  depends  and  which  it  in  turn  cultivates. 
The  Filipinos  as  a  people  undoubtedly  de- 
serve to  a  considerable  extent  the  reputation 
they  have  for  improvidence.  It  is  hardly 
fair,  however,  to  judge  a  tropical  people  in 
such  matters  by  our  standards.    The  contin- 


uous summer  of  the  tropics  and  the  very 
bounteousness  of  nature  are  not  naturally 
conducive  to  the  development  of  habits  of 
providence  and  thrift.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  in  Spanish  times  the 
insecurity  of  property  and  the  dishonest  ex- 
actions of  tax  collectors  and  of  other  public 
officials  deprived  the  Filipino  people  of  the 
ordinary  incentives  to  saving,  and  led  them 
to  keep  secret  whatever  savings  they  might 
have  accumulated. 

Up  to  the  present  time  facilities  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  small  savings  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  extremely  limited.  The 
large  exchange  banks  have  until  recently  been 
unwilling  to  accept  deposit  accounts  of  less 
than  five  hundred  pesos  ($250).  The  princi- 
pal local  bank  in  the  islands,  having  its  main 
office  in  Manila  and  a  branch  office  at  Iloilo, 
has  received  small  savings  deposits  for  many 
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years.  The  only  savings  bank,  however,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  existing 
in  the  islands  during  Spanish  times  was  the 
Monte  de  Piedad  and  Savings  Bank  of  Ma- 
nila, now  a  church  institution,  though  for- 
merly under  the  direct  control  of  the  Spanish 
Government.  This  institution  receives  small 
savings  deposits,  upon  which  it  pays  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
which  it  loans  in  its  pawn-shop  department 
at  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  pledge  of 
jewelry.  During  Spanish  times  the  govern- 
ment treasury  in  Manila  also  received  savings 
deposits  to  some  extent.  One  of  the  large 
exchange  banks  in  Manila  recently  opened  a 
savings  department.  The  total  amount  of 
small  savings  belonging  to  Filipinos  on  time 
deposit  in  all  the  banks  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  at  the  close  of  last  year,  however, 
hardly  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half  pesos  at 
the  outside.  No  savings  bank  facilities  what- 
ever were  offered  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Filipino  people  living  outside  of  the  three 
principal  cities,  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 

This  lack  of  saving  facilities  was  also  seri- 
ously felt  by  the  fourteen  thousand  or  more 
Americans  and  Europeans  scattered  through- 
out the  islands.  The  Director  of  Posts  re- 
cently estimated  that  the  post-office  money- 
order  department  was  carrying  over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  representing  money 
orders  which  Americans  had  bought  payable 
to  themselves  and  were  holding.  These  or- 
ders had  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  the 
purchasers  were  not  only  receiving  no  interest 
on  their  money,  but  were  paying  the  gov- 
ernment for  its  safe-keeping. 

The  need  of  extending  facilities  for  the 
safe  deposit  of  small  savings,  and  of  encour- 
aging in  every  possible  way  the  development 
of  the  saving  habit  among  the  Filipino  people, 
appealed  strongly  to  Secretary  Taft  while  he 
was  Governor,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1903, 
he  commissioned  the  writer  to  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  a  postal  savings  bank 
for  the  islands.  The  report  was  submitted 
to  the  Philippine  Commission  early  in  1904, 
accompanied  by  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  postal  savings  bank.  This  bill 
received  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  of  the  Governor-General,  and,  with  a 
few  modifications,  became  a  law  on  May 
24  of  the  present  year. 

The  Philippine  Postal  Savings  Bank  Act 
represents  an  attempt  to  select  the  best  feat- 
ures of  the  postal  savings  banks  of  other 
countries,  and  to  adapt  them  to  Philippine 
conditions.    The  act  embodies  but  few  pro- 


visions which  have  not  elsewhere  received 
the  test  of  experience. 

The  savings  bank  is  to  be  administered 
through  a  postal  savings  bank  division  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  in  the  Bureau  of  Posts. 
The  bank  is  highly  centralized,  as  any  insti- 
tution having  a  large  money  responsibility 
must  be  in  a  country  like  the  Philippines. 
All  records  are  kept  at  the  central  office,  and 
only  limited  supplies  of  postal  savings  bank 
funds  are  permitted  to  be  held  at  local  of- 
fices. Notices  of  deposits  received  at  local 
offices  must  be  sent  immediately  to  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  receipts  for  deposits  are  sent 
by  the  central  office  direct  to  depositors. 
Funds  can  only  be  withdrawn  on  the  au- 
thority of  warrants  issued  by  the  chief  of 
the  postal  savings  bank  division. 

Postal  savings  banks  are  to  be  opened  at 
once  in  all  the  important  post  offices  of  the 
islands,  and  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  the 
others.  Mr.  Ben  F.  Wright,  formerly  bank 
examiner  for  the  islands,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  postal  savings  bank  division. 

Any  person  six  years  of  age  or  over  resid- 
ing in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  is  not 
under  legal  disability  may  open  an  account 
to  his  own  credit  in  the  postal  savings  bank. 
Any  person  resident  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
twenty-three  years  of  age  or  over,  and  any 
resident  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  who 
is  the  head  of  a  family,  may  open  an  account 
for-  a  minor  or  for  any  person  who  is  unable 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  No  person  is  per- 
mitted to  have  more  than  one  account.  Char- 
itable and  benevolent  societies  are  author- 
ized, upon  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Director  of  Posts,  to  maintain  deposits  in 
the  bank,  .and  are  granted  certain  special 
privileges.  Depositors  are  permitted  to  exe- 
cute nominations,  which  are  registered  at  the 
central  office  of  the  bank,  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  their  deposits  in  the  event  of 
their  death. 

THE    USE  OF  STAMPS   FOR   SMALL  DEPOSITS. 

Postal  savings  banks  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  Those  belonging  to  the  first  class  are 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  and  permit 
withdrawals  without  limit  as  to  maximum 
amounts.  The  amounts  a  depositor  is  per- 
mitted to  deposit  or  to  withdraw  at  one  time 
through  postal  savings  banks  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  are  limited.  Banks  of  the 
third  class  are  permitted  to  receive  deposits 
only  by  means  of  postal  savings  bank  stamps. 
These  stamps  are  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  petty  savings,  particularly  among 
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school  children.  The  minimum  cash  deposit 
permitted  in  any  postal  savings  bank  is  one 
peso,  but  these  stamps,  which  are  issued  in 
denominations  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  cen- 
tavos,  are  sold  at  every  postal  savings  bank  in 
the  islands,  and,  when  pasted  on  cards  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose,  are  accepted  at  all 
postal  savings  banks  as  the  equivalent  of  cash 
in  sums  of  a  peso  or  a  multiple  thereof. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  rate  of  interest  which  is  to  be  allowed 
"  until  practical  experience  shall  demonstrate 
that  a  higher  rate  can  safely  be  guaranteed  " 
is  2^  per  cent.  Interest  is  paid  on  all  de- 
posits not  exceeding  one  thousand  pesos,  the 
maximum  interest  bearing  amount  being  dou- 
bled in  the  case  of  deposits  of  charitable  and 
benevolent  societies.  This  feature  of  paying 
interest  on  deposits  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
but  of  permitting  depositors  to  maintain  de- 
posits without  interest  to  any  amount  they 
may  wish  above  this  interest-bearing  maxi- 
mum, is  based  upon  the  practice  followed  in 
Italy  and  Holland.  The  Philippine  Postal 
Savings  Bank  is  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide a'  place  for  the  safe  deposit  of  small  sav- 
ings and  is  not  expected  to  usurp  the  business 
of  private  banks.  There  are,  however,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  as  in  other  countries,  well- 
to-do  people,  who,  by  reason  either  of  their 
distance  from  private  banks  or  of  their  lack 
of  confidence  in  them,  hoard  their  savings  in 
preference  to  depositing  them  in  banks.  To 
this  class  of  people  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
offers  an  absolutely  safe  place  of  deposit  for 
any  amount  whatever  exempt  from  all  gov- 
ernment taxes.  Whatever  proceeds  the  bank 
may  realize  from  these  non-interest-bearing 
deposits  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  small 
depositors,  for  whose  welfare  the  bank  pri- 
marily exists. 

A  depositor  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank 
may  withdraw  funds  through  any  office  of 
the  bank  in  the  islands,  just  as  he  may  make 
deposits  to  the  credit  of  his  account  through 
any  office.  In  order  to  meet  possible  emer- 
gency cases  the  English  provision,  with  some 
modifications,  has  been  adopted,  of  permit- 
ting withdrawals  to  be  made  by  telegraph. 
This  is  an  important  privilege  for  the  de- 
positor in  a  country  like  the  Philippines, 
where  the  lack  of  railroads  renders  communi- 
cation by  post  at  best  very  slow.  No  de- 
positor is  permitted  to  make  more  than  two 
withdrawals  from  his  account  during  any 
calendar  month,  and  the  bank  reserves  the 
right  of  delaying  the  repayment  of  deposits, 


if  need  be,  for  from  two  weeks  to  a  month, 
according  to  the  amount  to  be  withdrawn. 

All  postal  savings  bank  funds  are  to  be 
kept  as  a  separate  trust  fund  by  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  those  expressly 
provided  in  the  law.  The  investment  of  the 
funds  is  entrusted  to  a  board  known  as  the 
Postal  '  Savings  Bank  Investment  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Police,  the  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Justice,  the  Director  of  Posts,  the  In- 
sular Treasurer,  and  a  business  man,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General,  who  is 
to  serve  without  compensation. 

The  ways  in  which  postal  savings  bank 
funds  may  be  invested  are  narrowly  limited 
in  the  law.  The  absolute  security  of  the 
funds  is  held  to  be  the  paramount  considera- 
tion, earning  power  being  considered  to  be 
distinctly  secondary.  The  usual  preference 
is  given  to  home  investments.  The  range  of 
investments  permitted  is  somewhat-  wider 
than  that  allowed  in  England  and  France, 
but  decidedly  narrower  than  those  permitted 
in  many  other  countries,  as,  for  example, 
Austria  and  Holland.  The  Postal  Savings 
Bank  Act  authorizes  four  different  forms  of 
investment  and  specifically  prohibits  all 
others.  The  four  forms  authorized  are: 
( i )  Bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
of  the  United  States;  (2)  Bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  and  of  certain  other  Philip- 
pine municipalities ;  ( 3 )  The  stocks  of  banks 
doing  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  hav- 
ing a  paid-up  capital  of  a  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  or  upwards;  not  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  bank's  total  deposits  are 
permitted  to  be  invested  in  this  class  of  se- 
curities; (4)  The  placing  of  funds  on  de- 
posit, at  interest,  under  proper  security,  in 
any  bank  situated  in  the  United  States  or  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  having  an  unimpaired 
paid-up  capital  equivalent  to  a  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pesos  or  upwards;  invest- 
ments in  the  bonds  of  municipalities  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  outside  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila are  limited  in  amount  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  bank's  total  deposits.     , 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Postal  Savings  Bank.  The  object  of 
the  bank,  as  stated  in  the  act  creating  it,  is 
"  to  encourage  economy  and  saving  among 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands."  The 
bank  is  therefore  preeminently  an  educational 
institution. 
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THE    AMAZING    PROSPERITY    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES. 


\l/rE  Americans  have  grown  so  accus- 
tomed  to  our  "  billion-dollar "  cor- 
porations, our  "  billion-dollar  "  Congresses, 
our  "  bumper "  wheat  crops,"  and  the  re- 
peated statements,  in  our  periodical  press,  of 
our  vast  productive  and  distributive  capacity, 
that  the  actual  rapidity  of  our  recent  com- 
mercial expansion  eludes  us.  And  yet,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  consecutive  years,  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  story  told  by  the 
official  figures,  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  without  precedent  in  half 
a  century,  and  perhaps  not  in  all  its  history. 
In  a  striking,  graphic  article  in  Moody's 
Magazine,  under  the  title  we  have  used 
above,  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  traces  the  outlines 
of  this  tremendous  trade  development.  In 
these  five  years,  he  reminds  us,  the  nation's, 
volume  of  business,  as  reflected  in  bank  clear- 
ings, has  very  nearly  doubled.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  bank  clearings  for  the 
country  reached  approximately  $150,000,- 
000,000.  "  Never  before  in  any  nation  or 
in  any  age  has  the  volume  of  business  ex- 
changes of  a  country  equaled  100,000  mil- 
lions of  dollars."  The  growth,  moreover, 
has  been  common  to  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  rate 
of  expansion  which  characterizes  new  com- 
munities or  territories  with  undeveloped  re- 


THE  INCREASE  OF  NEW  YORK  BANK  CLEARINGS,  IN 
BILLIONS  OP  DOLLARS,   l86o-igO& 


sources.  During  this  period  the  United 
States  could  not  be  called  a  new  country,  nor 
one  of  undeveloped  possibilities.  "  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century  we  had  be- 
come the  greatest  producing,  the  greatest 
manufacturing,  and  the  greatest  trading  na- 
tion upon  the  earth."  What,  asks  Mr.  Sny- 
der, has  been  the  real  cause  of  this  tremen- 
dous advance? 

His  answer  is,  of  course,  our  agricultural 
crops.  "  The  mainstay  of  the  United  States 
still  is,  and  will  long  remain,  the  tillage  of 
its  fields.  Its  main  business  still  is,  and  will 
long  remain,  the  care,  the  transportation,  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  agricultural 
products,  grain,  cotton,  livestock  and  .the  by- 
products associated  with  these."  During  the 
past  five  years,  he  continues,  our  farm  pro- 
duction has  been  marked  by  "  phenomenal 
crops,  associated  sometimes  with  large  acre- 
age, sometimes  with  high  prices,"  sometimes 
all  three  in  combination.  Our  principal 
crops,  in  order  of  total  value,  are:  1,  corn; 
2,  hay;  3,  cotton;  4,  wheat;  5,  cats.  The 
total  value  of  these  five  crops  for  the  years 
1 895- 1 900  was  $9,000,000,000.  For  the 
years  1900- 1905  the  returns  for  these  same 
crops  were  above  $14,000,000,000,  an  ad- 
vance of  more  than  55  per  cent.,  and  this 
with  no  unprecedented  increase  in  our  gen- 
eral population,  in  the  acreage  involved  in 
the  crops,  in  the  number  of  laborers  em- 
ployed in  them,  or  the  amount  of  capital  in 
use.  These  figures  show  that,  assuming  that 
the  average  annual  increase  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  ($14,000,000,000  —  $9,000,000,000  = 
$5,000,000,000,  or  $1,000,000,000  per  year) 
represents  a  little  more  than  half  the  gross 
yield  of  the  nation's  farms,  "  the  immediate 
supporting  population  of  the  country  re- 
ceived, on  an  average,  $2,000,000,000  per 
year  more  for  its  labors,  through  these  five 
astonishing  years,  than  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  its  normal  return." 

ECONOMIC    INDEPENDENCE    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  computed  farm  values  for  1905  of 
the  five  crops  in  question  reached  $3,200,- 
000,000,    double    the   computed   values   for 
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prosperity  and  usually,  too,  of  wild  specula- 
tion." 

In  the  last  half  century  the  heaviest  bal- 
ance against  us  occurred  in  1872,  just  before 
the  great  panic.  In  seven  years,  however, 
this  debit  of  $182,000,000  had  become  a 
credit  of  $264,000,000,  a  gain  of  $446,000,- 
000.  Alternations  followed,  with  a  balance 
against  us  in  1888  and  1893.  In  IO>oi  the 
balance  in  our  favor  was  $664,000,000,  and 
since  1898  it  has  never  fallen  below  the 
$400,000,000  mark.  For  the  eight  years  pre- 
ceding 1898  the  aggregate  balance  in  our 
favor  was  $760,000,000,  while  for  the  eight 
years  following  1898  the  aggregate  of  our 
credit  was  more  than  $4,000,000,000. 

RAILROAD    CAPITALIZATION,     MILEAGE,     AND 
RECEIPTS. 

A  steady  and  substantial  advance  in  rail- 
way earnings,  continues   Mr.   Snyder,    fur- 


TCTAL     VALUE    OF     FIVE     CROPS,     IN     MILLIONS     OF 

DOLLARS,  FOR  40   YEARS. 

(The  crops  are,  In  order  of  their  value :  Corn;  hay, 

cotton,  wheat,  oats.) 

1895  and  1896.  The  aggregate  values  for 
all  farm  products  for  last  year  were  estimated 
at  Washington  to  be  more  than  $6,000,000,- 
000.  This  means,  asserts  Mr.  Snyder,  that, 
"  in  consequence  of  these  five  years  without 
precedent,  the  American  farmer  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  greater  economic  independence,  not 
to  say  opulence,  than  has  ever  before  been 
known  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  race." 

The  increase  in  farm  values  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  increase  in  export 
values,  in  the  amount  of  foreign  purchases, 
and  in  the  so-called  "  balance  of  trade."  In 
1892  our  exports  for  the  first  time  passed 
the  billion-dollar  mark.  In  1905  the  total 
gross  value  of  these  exports  was  more  than 
$1,500,000,000. 

TRADE   BALANCE   IN   OUR   FAVOR    FOR   EIGHT 
YEARS. 

The  figures  for  our  imports  during  1905 
were  $1,100,000,000.  In  spite  of  this  great 
total,  however,  the  "  balance  of  trade "  in 
our  favor  is  such  as  "  probably  no  three 
other  nations  of  the  world  combined  could 
show."  Mr.  Snyder  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
striking  fact  that  a  heavy  fall  in  the  excess 
of  exports  or  a  large  increase  in  the  excess 
of  imports  has  "  generally  been  followed,  in 
from  one  to  three  years,  by  financial  disasters 
and  a  period  of  depression.  Oppositely,  a 
heavy  rise  has  been   followed  by  times  of 


nishes  a  more  solid  index  to  the  state  of  the 
country.  While  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  doubled  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
the  total  mileage  of  the  railroads  during 
that  period  has  more  than  tripled.  In  1875 
the  total  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  was 
more  than  $500,000,000.  Last  year  they  ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000.  In  1875  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  capital,  stocks,  bonds,  and  debts 
of  American  railways  was  $4,500,000,000. 
In  1894  the  corresponding  account  was  $14,- 
000,000,000,  while  the  earning  power  of  the 
invested  capital  had  increased  by  50  per  cent. 
Thirty  years  ago  traffic  earnings  were  some- 
what less  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  gross  capi- 
talization. Last  year  they  were  nearly  IS 
per  cent.  In  the  five  years  from  1875  to 
1880  the  average  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
ten  leading  railways  of  the  country  ranged 
from  $60  to  $70.     For  the  same  roads  the 
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average  from  1885  to  189)0  was  about  $90. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  it  was  $200.  In 
1897  the  total  listings  of  railroad  bonds  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  Was  $350,- 
000,000.    Last  year  it  was  $980,000,000. 

STOCK   SPECULATION   WITH    HIGH    PRICES. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  an  era  of 
gigantic  stock  speculation,  as  is  reflected  in 
the  returns  of  bank  clearings  in  New  York. 
From  1884  to  1889  the  total  annual  clear- 
ings of  New  York  banks  had  passed  $35,- 
000,000,000  only  twice.  In  the  year  1901, 
however,  these  figures  rose  to  nearly  $77,- 
000,000,000.  They  then  fell  away  sharply, 
but  rose  last  year  to  the  unprecedented  total 
of  $91,879,000,000.  The  average  price  of 
twenty  leading  stocks  at  the  beginning  of 
1894  was  $90  per  share.  At  the  close  of 
last  year  it  was  $135  per  share,  and  in  the 
first  weeks  of  1906  it  had  risen  to  $138. 
The  result  of  these  syndicate  operations  was 
to  maintain  the  prices  of  stocks  at  a  higher 
level,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  has  ever 
been  known  before  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Exchange. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  and  iron  in- 
dustry was  phenomenally  good  during  these 
years.  In  1880  the  total  production  of  coal 
in  the  entire  country,  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous,  was  70,000,000  tons.  This  fig- 
ure had  doubled  in  ten  years,  and  increased 
so  rapidly  that  last  year  it  had  risen  to  375,- 
000,000.  In  1890  the  estimated  value  of 
this  production  was  $145,000,000.  Last 
year  it  was  $536,000,000.  The  increase  of 
pig-iron  production  was  still  more  remark- 
able. A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  annual 
output  was  about  3,000,000  tons.  In 
1890  it  had  reached  13,000,000  tons.  The 
production  for  1905  was  23,000,000  tons. 
The  annual  value  of  the  pig-iron  product 
from  1882  to  1898  ranged  about  $100,000,- 
000.  In  1900  it  was  $250,000,000.  In 
1905  it  was  $377,000,000. 

THE    DECLINE    IN    BUSINESS    FAILURES. 

The  hpom  years,  years  of  great  prosperity, 
with  their  natural  tendency  to  inflation  and 
reckless  speculation,  are  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  years  of  financial  stability.  The 
"  flush  "  time9  of  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, have  been  sound,  and  this  fact  has  been 
atested  by  the  relatively  small  number  of 
business  failures.  Mr.  Snyder  contends  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  compare  the  total  lia- 
bilities or  the  number  of  firms  failing  from 


year  to  year.  He  insists  that  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  best  shown  by  the 
percentage  of  failures  to  the  number  of  firms 
in  business.  In  1893  the  percentage  was  1.28. 
In  the  yet  more  severe  depression  of  1896  it 
had  reached  1.3 1.  Improvement  was  then 
rapid,  and  in  1899  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  .82,  the  lowest  known  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  has  risen  slightly  since, 
maintaining,  from  1900,  a  fairly  even  level 
of  about  1  per  cent. 

In  this  computation  merely  the  number  of 
firms  failing,  not  the  gross  liabilities,  is  com- 
puted, so  that  the  embarrassment  of  a  grocery 
store  in  Oklahoma  would  count  for  the  same  as 
a  failure  for  thirty  millions  in  Chicago.  The 
figures,  therefore,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
prevailing  times  are  of  continental  distribution. 

BANK    DEPOSITS     AND     INSURANCE     INVEST- 
MENTS. 

The  increase  of  bank  deposits  throughout 
the  United  States  has  been  astonishing.  Eco- 
nomic statisticians  have  pointed  out  that  the 
annual  increment  to  a  nation's  wealth  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  volume  of  its  business  and 
exchanges,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  and 
that  it  may  be  much  less.  From  1883  to 
1894  the  net  deposits  in  all  of  the  national 
banks  of  this  country  increased  from  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  $2,000,000,000.  They  fell  away 
rather  sharply  in  1897  to  $1,750,000,000, 
but  increased  from  that  date  to  1905  to 
$5,000,000,000,  making  the  increase  in  the 
eight  years  300  per  cent.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  $3,250,000,000  held  by  savings  banks, 
and  the  $4,250,000,009  deposits  of  State  and 
private  banks  and  loan  and  trust  companies, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  deposits  of  close 
onto  $13,000,000,000.  This  would  mean  an 
average  bank  account  of  more  than  $150  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
In  1905  there  were  close  to  8,ooo,oop  in- 
dividual depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and 
their  aggregate  deposits  were  three  times 
greater  than  all  the  hoards  of  Great  Britain, 
or  Austria,  or  France. 

There  arc  more  than  5,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  annually  paying 
in  to  life  insurance  a  sum  greater  than 
$600,000,000,  representing  more  than  $100 
for  each  policy.  Especially  within  the  last 
eight  years  has  this  form  of  savings  invest- 
ment increased  rapidly. 

Even  the  enormous  business  of  '97  (represent- 
ing an  income  of  $300,000,000)  has  been  doubled 
within  this  brief  period.    The  revelations  of  cor- 
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ruption  and  graft  and  the  still  more  serious  fact 
of  the  prostitution  of  their  immense  surplus  ac- 
counts to  stock  jobbing  purposes  on  Wall  Street, 
hin'ed  at  rather  than  laid  bare,  seem  to  have  im- 
paired but  slightly  the  general  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  safety  and  solidity  of  the  com- 
panies. The  accumulated  force  of  a  rising  tide 
or  four  or  five  years  sufficed  to  offset  the  effect 
of  the  scandalous  disclosures,  and  the  increase 
for  the  year  scarcely,  fell  behind  that  of  the 
preceding  periods. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  the  actual 
amount  of1  money  in  circulation  has  more 
than  doubled.  In  1877  it  was  a  little  more 
than  $15  per  head.  It  is  now  $31-  The 
quantity  of  money  has  just  about  kept  pace 
with  the  general  growth  of  business. 


PROSPECTS  OF  A  COMMERCIAL  PANIC. 


TN  a  period  of  prosperity  like  the  present 
*  the  task  of  the  seer  who  warns  us  of  the 
ills  to  come  is  at  best  an  unwelcome  one. 
Still,  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  trade  de- 
pression and  commercial  panics  may  be  use- 
ful, even  if  the  recurrence  of  such  disas- 
ters seems  remote.  This  task  is  ably  per- 
formed in  the  October  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  by  Mr.  Alexander  D.  Noyes, 
a  financial  writer  of  established  reputation. 
Mr.  Noyes  freely  admits  that  many  of  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
present  forward  movement  in  finance  and 
industry  differ  so  widely  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  former  periods  as  to*  give 
ground  for  the  hope  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  may  not  be  repeated.  Thus,  be- 
tween the  years  1897  and  1900  this  country 
had  redeemed  its  foreign  debt  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  so  that  in  the  last-named 
year  our  money  market  was  itself  a  creditor 
of  Europe  and  an  investor  of  European  pub- 
lic securities.  Furthermore,  the  excess  of 
merchandise  exports  has  reached  unheard-of 
figures:  $664,000,000  in  1901,  and  an  aver- 
age of  $513,000,000  per  annum  for  the  past 
nine  years,  as  against  the  previous  annual 
high  record  of  $286,000,000.  During  the 
same  period  our  interior  States  have  them- 
selves become  independently  wealthy,  lend- 
ing money  in  the  Eastern  markets  instead  of 
borrowing  from  them.  Our  currency  is 
now  in  a  sound  condition,  as  it  certainly  was 
not  on  the  eve  of  the  panics  of  1837,  1857, 
1873  and  1893.  Finally,  the  annual  gold 
production  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
States  alone  reached  a  maximum  last  year. 


Mr.  Noyes  contends,  however,  that  these 
facts,  while  they  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  country's  power  to  withstand 
reaction  from  an  over-exploited  credit,  can- 
not alter  permanently  the  law  of  financial 
inflation  and  depression.  Very  similar  argu- 
ments might  have  been  used, — and,  indeed, 
were  used, — in  the  decades  before  1893  and 
1873,  to  prove  that  recurrence  of  the  old- 
time  commercial  panic  was  impossible.  There 
was  a  general  belief  in  a  radically  changed 
condition  of  American  finance  and  industry. 
Thus,  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century  our 
gold  discoveries  guaranteed  the  American 
situation.  In  the  seventies  we  had  suddenly 
become  the  grain-producer  for  the  outside 
world.  Yet,  neither  of  these  events,  though 
each  was  equivalent  to  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion, delayed  for  a  year  the  arrival  of  the 
commercial  crisis  after  the  familiar  interval. 
The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Noyes  is  this: 

In  the  periods  referred  to,  the  greater  the 
genuine  basis  of  prosperity  the  larger  the  bal- 
loon of  inflated  credit  blown  by  the  speculators 
and  promoters.  People  who  are  inquiring 
whether  another  commercial  crash  as  a  sequel 
to  the  present  boom  is  or  is  not  a  probability  of 
the  future  ought  to  devote  their  investigation, 
not  to  the  underlying  elements  of  real  strength, 
but  to  the  manner  in  wh;ch  those  elements  have 
been  exploited.  If  it  were  to  discover  that  credit 
had  been  employed  prudently  and  conservatively, 
that  fictitious  values  had  been  discouraged,  and 
that  the  community  as  a  whole  had  not  been  in- 
dulging in  speculation,  there  would  then  exist 
reasonable  ground  for  arguing  that  the  expe- 
rience of  past  commercial  panics  might  be  es- 
caped. 

It  will  hardly  be  alleged  that  the  past  five 
years   have   presented  any   such   picture.     Un- 
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paralleled  as  were  the  tokens  of  sound  and  real 
American  prosperity,  the  fabric  of  paper  credit 
built  upon  it  even  surpassed  in  magnitude  and 
extravagance  anything  of  the  sort  that  the 
world  had  previously  witnessed.  Details  are 
hardly  necessary:  to  enumerate  them  would  be 
to  tell  our  financial  history  since  1898.  Speak- 
ing generally,  what  has  happened  is  that  Ameri- 
can industry  as  a  whole  has  been  recapitalized 
within  this  period  on  a  basis  of  immensely 
extended  debt.  The  country  has  been  speculat- 
ing, sometimes  with  extraordinary  rashness, 
in  the  shares  of  these  and  older  corporations; 
in  this  race  for  speculative  profits  some  of 
the  strongest  private  banking  houses  and  some 
of  the  largest  banks  have,  directly  or  indirectly, 
been  engaged. 

There  have  not  recently  been  repeated  all 
the  excesses  of  1899,  when  a  great  industrial 
company,  inflating  its  capital  from  $24,000,000 
to  $90,000,000,  disposed  of  $26,000,000  in  such 
ways  that  the  courts  could  not  afterward  learn 
wliat  had  become  of  it;  or  those  of  1901,  when 
$50,000,000  cash  was  paid  to  the  Steel  Trust 
"  Underwriting  Syndicate "  merely  for  guar- 
anteeing the  sale  of  the  company's  new  stock. 
But  we  have  seen  the  Wall  Street  stock  mar- 
ket, within  a  year,  jacked  up  to  extravagant 
figures  by  the  virtual  cornering  of  properties 
with  $150,000,000  stock, — this  being  done  mainly 
with  borrowed  money,  at  a  time  when  supplies 
of  available  capital  were  visibly  running  snort. 
With  all  the  outpour  of  wealth  in  American  in- 
dustry, the  country's  capital  has  on  at  least 
three  recent  occasions  shown  itself  inadequate 
to  the  home  demand  upon  it.  Wall  Street 
has  seen  good  commercial  paper,  at  these  times, 
selling  at  8  per  cent,  short  time  loans  at  the 
equivalent  of  12  per  cent.,  and  demand  loans  at 
125  per  cent. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  estimated  in  banking 


circles  that  the  American  market  possessed  a 
floating  credit  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000 
at  the  foreign  money  centers.  We  have  very 
lately  been  in  debt  to  these  same  markets,  on 
our  bankers'  notes-of-hand,  to  a  probably  much 
larger  sum.  When*  railway  companies  in  un- 
questioned credit  were  unable,  this  past  year, 
to  sell  their  bonds  save  at  heavy  sacrifice,  and 
were  forced  to  borrow  on  their  notes,  at  high 
rates  and  for  short  maturities,  capital  bor- 
rowed from  European  and  American  banks 
was  used  for  concerted  manipulation  of  Stock 
Exchange  securities;  the  operation  was  con- 
tinued at  the  very  moment  when  some  of  the 
exorbitant  money  rates  just  cited  were  in  vogue. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  is  likely  to  deny 
that  for  daring  speculation,  on  a  scale  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  in  merchandise  as  in 
securities,  there  have  been  few  parallels  to  the 
decade  in  which  we  are  living. 

This  study  of  the  causes  of  commercial 
panics  in  the  past  proves  to  Mr.  Noyes  that 
they  have  been  the  logical  result  of  exactly 
such  procedure  as  has  distinguished  the 
American  markets  for  the  past  half-dozen 
years.  He  holds  that  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  assuming  that  in  the  end  a  similar 
result  will  not  follow  the  similar  causes  in 
the  present  period.  Even  the  "  little  panic," 
which  traditionally  comes  midway  between 
two  larger  commercial  crises,  occurred  in 
I903)  just  as  it  had  occurred  in  1886  and  in 
1884.  A  strict  observance  of  the  so-called 
"  twenty-year  interval "  between  first-class 
panics  would  bring  the  next  one  in  the  year 
1913.       % 


CAN  WE  IMPROVE  OUR   MANUFACTURING  METHODS? 


T^HE  American  manufacturer  is  reluctant 
to  admit  that  our  industrial  suprem- 
acy is  seriously  challenged  at  the  present 
time  by  any  European  nation.  Yet  there  are 
students  of  our  manufacturing  methods  who 
maintain  that  we  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  meet  the  competition  that  is  daily  growing 
more  keen  and  more  formidable.  Dr.  Louis 
Bell,  writing  in  the  Engineering  Magazine 
for  September,  warns  us  that  our  real  dan- 
ger is  not  from  without,  but  from  within, — 
"  the  danger  that  comes  from  over-haste  and 
lack  of  thoroughness." 

These  things  are  just  as  characteristic  of 
American  industry  as  is  the  marvelous  alertness 
that  has  been  its  motive  power.  In  the  me- 
chanical' arts,  for  instance,  American  methods 
and  workmen  produce  average  results  of  remark- 
able excellence;  but  if  one  wants  a  bit  of  work 
done  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  and  preci- 


sion, nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  he  will  find  that 
the  workman  who  has  finished  it  is  a  German  or 
Swede  or  Englishman — if  indeed  he  is  able  to 
get  it  done  at  all.  As.  every  thoughtful  manufac- 
turer fully  realizes,  there  is  a  dearth  of  skilled 
labor,  and  native  American  skilled  labor  is  the 
rarest  kind.  As  a  result  the  finest  artisans  in 
many  lines  of  work  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  the  goods  which  they  produce,  are 
imported. 

THE  AMERICAN    SYSTEM. 

The  primal  intent  of  this  system  is  to  pro- 
duce at  the  lowest  possible  cost  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  marketable  goods.  The 
result  is  to  reduce  manufacture  to  operations 
by  automatic  machinery,  using  human  labor 
only  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  and  con- 
stituting a  manufacturing  plant  as  a  species 
of  enormously  complicated  machine  tool,  of 
which  the  artisans  are  merely  belts,  wheels 
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and  oil-cans.  In  consequence,  the  average 
quality  of  American  manufacture  is  high, 
and  up  to  the  point  where  machines  need  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gent skill  the  American  method  works  well. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  self-destructive,  and 
all  along  the  line  it  suffers  more  or  less  from  too 
close  adherence  to  the  principle  of  averages  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  There  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency toward  the  production  of  types  modified  so 
as  slightly  to  cheapen  construction,  'even  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  convenience;  or,  more 
serious  still,  manufacture  is  cheapened  by  de- 
signs which  make  repairs  and  renewals  extremely 
troublesome,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to 
scrap  the  article  and  buy  a  new  one  than  to  pay 
a  little  more  for  one  that  can  be  properly  re- 
paired. In  similar  fashion  the  high-pressure 
piece  work  results  in  turning  out  articles  just 
capable  of  passing  hurried  inspection,  and  no 
more. 

WHERE  THE  FOREIGNER  EXCELS. 

The  result  of  the  method  is  to  make  high- 
grade  work  relatively  expensive. 

As  an  example  take  the  medium-priced  Ameri- 
can hand  camera.  It  is  a  marvel  of  adroit  adap- 
tation to  the  needs  of  the  average  purchaser,  and 
a^  really  wonderful  product  for  the  money,  but 
if  one  attempts  to  purchase  apparatus  of  the 
highest  grade  it  is  rather  cheaper  to  import  than 
to  buy  in  America,  let  alone  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  finest  lenses  are  imported  anyhow.  The 
same  condition  holds  for  many  other  lines  of 
manufacture. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  very  cheap  goods — far 
below  the  average  standard  American  plane — the 
foreigner  sometimes  beats  us  at  oug  own  game. 
The  cheap  Belgian  gun,  for  instance,  comes  to 
this  country,  duty  paid,  at  a  price  that  staggers 
native  production.  The  European  is  learning 
American  methods,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  cheap  labor  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore he  can  bring  standard  workmanship  up  to 
the  American  plane. 

THE  BANE  OF  A  HUGE  OUTPUT. 

The  greed  for  an  increased  output  is  so 
great,  says  Dr.  Bell,  that  production  tends 
towards  carelessness,  with  the  result  that 
channels  for  competition  are  opened,  never  to 
be  closed.  For  instance,  forgings  are  im- 
ported from  Germany  for  many  automobile 
works,  experience  having  shown  that  the  for- 
eign product  has  a  uniformity  in  properties 
most  difficult  to  secure  in  America,  that  the 
parts  are  forged  so  closely  to  gauge  that  the 
saving  in  labor  is  enough  practically  to  coun- 
terbalance the  duty. 

Another  drawback  to  the  rigid  standard- 
ization of  type  is  that  American  standards 
do  not  suit  foreign  markets. 

At  the  present  moment  most  American  indus- 
tries are  behind  their  orders  and  do  not  worry 
about  additional  sales  abroad;  but  some  day  in 


the  not  distant  future  these  markets  will  be  badly 
needed  and  can  be  won  only  at  heavy  cost,  if  at  all 
The  trouble  here,  too,  is  not  only  with  the  prod- 
ucts, but  with  the  absolute  indifference  to  com- 
mercial requirements.  The  whole  tendency  of  our 
modern  industrial  machine  is  toward  inflexibil- 
ity, and  this  extends  to  the  methods  of  distribu- 
tion as  well.  Foreign  red  tape  makes  require- 
ments which  seem  often  unreasonable,  but  for- 
eign business  goes  to  the  exporter  who  respects 
them.  The  American  is  too  apt  to  treat  them 
with  lofty  contempt,  and  suffers  accordingly. 
Painstaking  courtesy  in  meeting  the  possibly  pe- 
culiar requirements  of  a  foreign  customer  is  a 
lesson  that  many  American  firms  need  sadly  to 
learn.  Every  consignee  won  over  by  polite  con- 
sideration is  a  self-appointed  advertising  agent 
whose  services  are  extremely  valuable. 

LACK  OF  SKILLED  WORKERS. 

Dr.  Bell  concludes  with  the  following 
frank  comments  on  the  present  industrial  sit- 
uation as  respects  the  labor  supply: 

It  is  emphatically  true  that  in  very  many  lines 
of  industry  in  our  country  active  improvement 
has  been  checked  in  the  interest  of  profit-taking. 
In  the  long  run  the  effect  of  this  is  bound  to  be 
disastrous  to  American  progress.  There  are 
signs  even  now  of  foreign  competition  based  on 
an  active  campaign  of  improvements.  In  not  a 
few  of  the  engineering  trades  we  are  in  this 
country  copying  European  products  instead  of 
compelling  them  to  copy  ours,  as  of  yore.  Mean- 
while the  average  quality  of  American  labor  is 
running  down,  owing  to  the  practical  abolition  of 
integral  trades,  and  it  will  be  progressively 
harder  to  obtain  the  skill  needful  as  the  basis  of 
improvement  Every  great  works  feels  the  scar- 
city of  skilled  craftsmen,  and  the  worst  of  the 
matter  is  that  such  have  small  incentive  to  ex- 
istence in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment due  to  the  general  labor  difficulties.  When 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  strike,  or  the 
works  are  shut  down  on  account  of  the  latest 
merger,  lumpers  and  skilled  mechanics  alike  are 
idle. 

There  is  a  constant  feeling  of  unrest  among 
workmen  under  American  conditions.  They 
know  that  they  are  merely  parts  of  a  machine 
which  stops  and  starts,  accelerates  and  slows 
down,  from  causes  absolutely  beyond  their  con- 
trol, and  that  each  year  they  must  take  the 
chances  of  being  displaced  by  cheaper  men  if 
such  can  be  found  available  for  filling  the  oil 
cups. 

Industrial  conditions  can  probably  never  be  re- 
stored to  earlier  forms.  Labor-saving  machinery, 
interchangeable  parts,  and  systematized  produc- 
tion, have  their  due  place  to  fill  in  the  world's 
economy.  But  they  need  not  become,  as  they 
are  becoming  just  at  the  present  time,  an  excuse 
for  stagnation.  They  should  be  the  source  of 
manifold  lines  of  progress  and  be  employed  in 
working  out  new  ideas  instead  of  perpetuatHig 
old  ones.  And  above  all,  they  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  check  the  development  of  the  craftsman 
who  is  necessary  to  tb«*  perpetuation  of  industry. 
The  greatest  industrial  problem  to-day  is  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  active,  intelligent,  re- 
sourceful American  labor  in  spite  of  the  Ameri- 
can system. 
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A    BRITISH    STATE   INSURANCE    MONOPOLY. 


TN  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  (Lon- 
don) an  article  appears  on  this  subject 
which  is  sure  to  attract  much  attention. 
The  gist  of  it  is  that  insurance  is  amazingly 
profitable ;  that  the  reserve  funds  are  •  ex- 
cessive; that  the  cost  of  management  could 
be  immensely  reduced  if  the  state  took  over 
the  working  of  fire  and  life  assurance  offices ; 
and  that  with  the  lessened  reserve  funds  and 
saving  in  cost  of  management  an  addition  of 
some  £12,000,000  could  be  made  to  the 
revenue  of  the  British  Government,  enough 
to  justify  either  a  substantial  reduction  of  the 
income  tax  or  to  extinguish  the  national  debt. 

THE  PROFITABLENESS  OF  INSURANCE. 

To  come  to  details.  Nothing  in  the  com- 
mercial world  approaches  even  remotely  the 
security  of  a  well-established  insurance  office, 
— such  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  actuarial  au- 
thority. The  net  result  is  that, — according 
to  the  last  government  annual  return  for 
British  life  assurance  companies 

on  a  capital  outlay  of  about  fourteen  millions 
there  was  a  return  of  something  over  one  million, 
or  over  seven  per  cent.  The  figure  is  a  very 
striking  one,  and  it  appears  the  more  significant 
when  we  remember  that  all  companies,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  which  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  10  of  "  The  Life  Assurance 
Companies  Act,  1870,"  are  included  in  the  return. 
It  is  probable  that  no  other  interest  or  industry 
in  the  country  could  show  collectively  such  a 
handsome  yield  on  its  capital. 

HIGH  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

The  remarkable  thing,  the  writer  says,  is 
that  this  high  profit  is  shown,  in  spite  of  the 
extremely  costly  system  of  working  which 
competition,  it  seems,  compels  the  companies 
to  adopt.  Roughly  speaking,  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  the  total  premium  income  of  the  com- 
panies goes  in  managerial  and  office  expenses 
and  commission.  With  fire  offices  this  frac- 
tion is  still  larger. 

NEEDLESSLY    LARGE  RESERVE    FUNDS. 

The  writer  admits  that  large  reserves  are 
an  essential  condition  of  sound  insurance 
management.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
these  "  mammoth  and  ever-growing  funds  " 
do  not  represent  too  high  insurance  rates, 
rather  than  cautious  finance.  The  compan- 
ies work  on  a  basis  theoretically  sound,  but  in 
practice  fallacious.  The  mortality  tables  are 
out  of  date.    As  a  rule  they  go  back  to  1872, 


since  which  year  sanitary  science  has  made 
such  strides  that  the  death-rate  has  been  ma- 
terially reduced  and  the  average  duration  of 
life  prolonged.  The  calculations  of  the  com- 
panies, moreover,  are  not  based  on  the  se- 
lected lives  with  which  they  usually  deal,  but 
on  those  of  the  general  population,  including, 
of  course,  the  notoriously  short-lived.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  constantly  paying  enor- 
mously less  in  death-claims  than  they  ex- 
pected, or  might  have  expected.  Twenty 
years  ago  orte  of  the  largest  companies  tes- 
tified to  its  deaths  one  year  being  26  per  cent, 
below  the  number  expected. 

Again,  the  average  duration  of  a  policy  in 
a  British  company  is  only  five  years,  and 
lapsed  policies  outnumber  those  on  which 
claims  are  paid  by  two  to  one.  Yet  compan- 
ies still  calculate  on  the  assumption  that 
every  policy  will  mature.  The  "  epidemic  " 
argument  is  used  to  justify  these  hoards;  but 
the  writer  does  not  think  it  does  justify  them 
nowadays.  The  reserve  funds  "  might  be  re- 
duced by  one-half,  and  the  companies  would 
still  be  well  within  the  margin  of  safety." 

A   PLEA    FOR   STATE   INSURANCE. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  argue  from 
what  the  government  has  already  regulated 
(gas,  electricity,  telephones,  telegraphs,  etc.) 
that  it  is  not  so  revolutionary  a  proposal  that 
it  should  also  regulate  insurance.  In  Ger- 
many it  does  so  to  a  certain  extent  already. 
Of  course  in  New  Zealand  state  life  and 
fire  assurance  are  well  known,  and  the  former 
long  established.  Considering  how  wasteful 
and  extravagant  is  the  present  system  of  in- 
surance, he  thinks  government  regulation 
quite  justifiable.  Sweep  away  the  present 
offices,  substitute  a  single,  well-equipped 
office,  and  the  public  would  be  as  well,  prob- 
ably better,  served.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
absolute  security.  That  a  government  con- 
cern would  be  much  less  costly  than  many 
private  ones  is  not  a  point  needing  elabora- 
tion. The  writer  admits  that  comparison 
with  the  post-office  insurance  business  is  not 
altogether  exact,  yet  its  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  about  3  1-2  per  cent,  as  against 
about  23  per  cent,  for  the  life  assurance  com- 
panies, and  28  per  cent,  for  the  whole  of  the 
insurance  companies  combined.  Even  sup- 
posing the  state  expenses  of  management 
were,  in  practice,  7  per  cent.,  what  an  im- 
mense saving, — £13,000,000  and  over. 
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HOW  TO  EFFECT  THE  TRANSFER. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Companies  shows  how  smoothly  pri- 
vate interests  can  be  bought  out.  A  tribunal 
of  arbitration  would  have  to  settle  the  terms 
of  the  transfer  of  the  companies,  and  if,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  water  companies,  a  little 
under  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  net  earn- 
ings is  calculated  for,  we  get  the  following: 


Purchase  price  of  the  life  companies. . . 
Purchase  price  of  the  fire  companies. . 


.£30.741,710 
.   20,000.000 


Rough  probable  estimate £50,000,000 

Mutual  offices  would,  of  course,  require 
special  treatment,  and  it  is  a  nice  question 


as  to  how  accumulations  could  be  dealt  with 
under  a  state  system, — those  enormous  reserve 
and  other  funds,  which  the  writer  says  are 
excessive.  This,  too,  is  a  point  which  the 
arbitrators  would  have  to  settle. 

Again,  what  of  the  more  than  56,000  per- 
sons engaged  in  insurance  business  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales?  One  million  pounds  per 
year  for  a  series  of  years  would  probably  be 
an  outside  amount  to  allow  for  compensation, 
and  this  might  be  largely  reduced,  because 
many  of  the  officials  would  take  service  under 
the  state.  Putting  compensation  at  £10,000,- 
000,  we  have  £10,000,000,  plus  £50,000,000 
=£60,000,000  as  the  cost  of  expropriation. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT   AND  A    RENOMINATION. 


A  MONG  the  political  questions  most  fre- 
quently  discussed  at  the  present  time 
in  this  country  is  that  concerning  the  prob- 
ability of  President  Roosevelt's  acceptance 
of  a  renomination,  should  it  be  tendered,  in 
1908.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  September  7  ventures 
to  pronounce  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  moral 
right "  to  become  a  candidate  in  view  of  the 
declaration  made  on  the  evening  of  his  elec- 
tion in  1904.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  use  of  this 
emphatic  language:  "Under  no  circum- 
stances will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination." 

The  North  American  Review  writer, 
after  a  careful  analysis  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
declaration,  contends  that  the  spirit  of  that 
utterance  is  at  variance  with  its  letter.  In 
analyzing  the  assertion  contained  in  the 
President's  statement  two  years  ago,  this 
writer  pleads  for  that  elasticity  of  interpre- 
tation which  has  generally  been  accorded  to 
bearers  of  great  responsibilities.  If  ever  a 
life  was  an  open  book,  says  this  writer,  it 
is  President  Roosevelt's.  "  His  faults,  of 
which  he  has  his  due  proportion,  no  less 
than  his  virtues,  with  which  he  is  endowed 
beyond  measure,  he  has  emblazoned  with 
unsparing  hand  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
Whether  he  be  considered  in  the  right  or  in 
the  wrong,  he  has  never  concealed  his  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  human's  possession  of  the 
right  of  changeability.  Scores  of  circum- 
stances in  his  political  life  might  be  adduced 
to  indicate  his  determination  never  to  per- 
mit a  possible  accusation  of  self-stultifica- 
tion to  stand  in  the  way  of  performance  of 


his  full  duty  as  at  the  moment  he  should 
perceive  it."  It  is  recalled  that,  while  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  Mr.  Roosevelt  de- 
clared, with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  com- 
mand :  "  Under  no  circumstances  could  I 
or  would  I  accept  the  nomination  for  the 
Vice-Presidency."  Yet,  when  the  time  came 
and  he  was  made  to  see  that  his  duty  lay 
in  that  direction,  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  what 
then  seemed  to  be  a  great  sacrifice,  and  in 
accepting  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency he  received  the  approbation  of  his 
party. 

"absolute  and  unqualified  right." 

That  acceptance  of  the  nomination  in  1908 
will  give  rise  to  some  displeasure  seems  to 
this  writer  inevitable.  "  But  only  minds  un- 
willing, or  incapable,  of  true  understanding 
will  harbor  such  a  sentiment." 

This  writer,  whose  signature  is  "Q," 
concludes  his  article  as  follows: 

From  all  points  of  rightful  consideration, 
therefore, — from  analysis  of  written  words  prov- 
ing the  paramoun'cy  of  contiguous  expression, 
from  the  special  privileges  accorded,  to  those 
in  high  places,  from  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  a  generous  and  grateful  mind,  from  the 
inevitable  issue  of  a  truly  American  tempera- 
ment, from  a  known  record  of  disregard  of 
minor  morals  in  achievement  of  transcendental 
importance  to  the  common  weal,  from  stern, 
sturdy  devotion  to  public  duty  irrespective  of 
effect  upon  personal  reputation, — I  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  established,  in  logic  and  in  morals, 
the  absolute  and  unqualified  right  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination 
for  President  in  1908,  and,  simultaneously  there- 
with, the  full  qualification  of  myself  and  every 
other  citizen  of  like  mind  to  vote  for  him  with 
a  clear  conscience  and  perfect  assurance  that 
there  is  no  blot  upon  his  gleaming  escutcheon. 
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THE    DEMAND    OF   THE   ICELANDERS    FOR    SELF- 

GOVERNMENT. 


A  PERSONAL  union  with  Sweden  would 
have  satisfied  the  Norwegians,  and  in 
substance  a  similar  union  with  Austria  is 
what  the  Hungarians  are  struggling  for  to- 
day. But  the  Hungarians  are  far  from  their 
goal,  and  the  Norwegians  failed  to  gain  their 
real  object  and  were  forced  to  violent  politi- 
cal separation.  Where  the  Norwegians  and 
Hungarians  failed,  however,  the  Icelanders 
seem  destined  to  succeed.  The  island  folk 
of  the  far  north  demand  a  union  with  Den- 
mark, which  practically  means  independence, 
and  this  was  the  object  of  the  recent  Danish 
visit  of  a  large  number  of  Icelandic  states- 
men. The  Icelanders  were  all  members  of 
the  legislative  body  of  the  island,  the  Alting, 
a  body  which  the  Copenhagen  correspondent 
of  the  Nieuive  Rotterdamsche  Courant  (Rot- 
terdam) considers  well  worth  extended  no- 
tice.   The  correspondent  says  in  part: 

The  Icelandic  Alting  is  probably  the  oldest 
parliament  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by 
refugee  Norsemen  in  929,  and  remained  the  judi- 
cial assembly  of  the  island  for  nearly  1,000  years. 
In  1264  Iceland  came  under  Norwegian  control 
and  about  1380  it  passed  to  Denmark,  but  the 
Alting  remained.  Its  powers,  however,  were  re- 
duced at  this  time  to  those  of  a  mere  judicial 
tribunal,  and  the  sittings  were  held  each  year 
on  the  Thingveller  in  the  open  air.  In  1814  an 
end  was  put  to  even  this  semblance  of  jurisdic- 
tion,— the  Vienna  congress  declared  Norway 
independent,  and  also  ruled  that  Iceland  was  a 
portion  of  Norway. 

But  the  Icelanders  were  not  conquered, 
/  and  "  in  1830  the  struggle  began  for  a  new 
Alting;  another  body  was  actually  formed 
about  this  time,  but  it  only  had  advisory 
powers."  The  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly 
was  extended  "  during  the  celebration  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary  (in  1874)  °f 
the  colonization  of  Iceland,  and  the  Alting 
was  given  legislative  powers,  although  under 
the  condition  that  the  Danish  Minister  of 
Justice  be  the  presiding  officer."  This  con- 
tinued until  "  1904,  when  a  cabinet  of  the 
left  gave  Iceland  a  constitution  which  is 
practically  autonomous."  The  correspondent 
says  that,  "  in  the  thirty-one  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  new  birth  of  the  Alting 
the  Icelandic  assembly  has  done  much  for  the 
country.  During  this  time  more  than  500 
new  laws  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books,  schools  have  been  built,  special 
branches  of  university  work  developed,  and 
many  other  things  have  been  improved." 


If  Iceland  is  substantially  independent  and 
it  the  people  are  prosperous  and  content, 
what  is  the  necessity  for  the  present  agita- 
tion? The  correspondent  of  the  Courant 
asked  this  very  question  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alting.    The  answer  was:  ■ 

We  now  have  our  constitution  and  we  are 
temporarily  content.  We  wish,  however,  more- 
in  the  future.  But  it  must  be  understood  that: 
the  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  matters 
which  concern  Denmark  and  ourselves  jointly; 
for  example,  questions  of  foreign  policy,  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  so  on.  What  we  demand,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  completely  independent  and  to 
establish  a  personal  union  between  Iceland  and 
Denmark, — this  is  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  and 
the  very  independence  will  be  a  strong  bond  of 
union  between  the  two  countries.  In  other 
words,  we  wish  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
our  land  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  do  this  is 
proved  by  the  past.  Every  Icelandic  man  and 
every  Icelandic  woman  who  is  worth  anything 
will  help  in  this  work,  and  when  something  goes 
wrong  in  our  country  we  will  have  merely  our- 
selves to  blame.  Only  under  these  conditions  is 
it  possible  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  between 
Denmark  and  Iceland. 

The  Danish  correspondent  oJ  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten  says  that  the  Icelanders 

• 
demand  the  abolition  of  the  1871  law  by  a  mu- 
tual agreement  between  Denmark  and  Iceland. 
In  addition,  Iceland  must  be  included  in  the 
title  of  the  Danish  monarch,  who  shall  hereafter 
be  called  "  King  of  Denmark  and  Iceland."  The 
yearly  appropriation  of  60,000  crowns, — made  by 
Denmark  for  Iceland,  but  considered  an  insult 
by  the  Icelanders, — shall  be  extinguished  by  a 
lump  appropriation  of  1,500,000  crowns,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  Icelandic  minister  must  be 
countersigned  by  his  predecessor  and  not  as  now 
by  the  Danish  Prime  Minister.  The  demand  is 
also  made  that  in  future  the  Icelandic  minister 
only  consult  the  king  and  not  the  Danish  Staats- 
rat  in  reference  to  Icelandic  affairs,  and  the  Ice- 
landic Supreme  Court  must  take  the  place  of  the 
Danish  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition  to  political  matters  the  Ice- 
landers brought  up  for  discussion  the  ques- 
tion of  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
their  island.  The  Nachrichten  correspond- 
ent says  that  "  the  country  has  great  natural 
wealth,  but  the  people  have  heretofore  lived 
in  their  past  and  have  wasted  their  strength 
in  sterile  political  brawls."  Now,  however, 
they  realize  the  necessity  of  developing  their 
island,  but  they  lack  the  requisite  funds. 
Still  the  money  will  doubtless  be  obtained 
without  difficulty,  as  the  Danes  are  convinced 
that  Iceland  offers  a  profitable  investment 
field. 
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THE    FRENCH    PROTESTANT  CHURCH   AFTER   THE 

SEPARATION. . 


TT  is  generally  believed  that  the  French 
Congregations  Law,  or  the  Separation 
Law,  as  it  is  more  generally  known,  only  af- 
fected the  Catholic  Church.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  since  the  Protestant  Church  in 
France  has  been  recognized  by  the  state  and 
supported  by  the  state,  and  there  are  many 
thousands  of  French  Protestants  who  are 
consequently  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  the  separation.  What,  then,  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  to- 
day? Discussing  this  question,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
(Cologne)  says: 

French  Protestantism  is  split  up  into  many 
factions.  The  most  important  of  these  are,  first, 
the  Reformed  Church  with  550.000  members, 
then  the  Lutheran  Church  (of  the  Augsberg 
Confession)  with  about  80,000  members,  next 
the  Union  of  the  Free  Evangelical  Churches 
w:th  15.000  communicants,  and  last  the  Metho- 
dist Church  wi'  h  10,000  members.  The  two  last 
named  bodies,  however,  have  been  separated  for 
a  long  time  from  the  state,  and  they  have  re- 
linquished all  claim  or  right  to  state  help.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  for  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  Church.  Up  to  the  present  both  of 
these  cults  have  been  recognized  by  the  state, 
and  their  relation  to  the  state. have  been  regu- 
lated— similarly  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
— in  part  by  the  law  of  the  18  Germinal,  year 
X,  and  in  part  by  special  laws  which  concerned 
them  alone.  According  to  these  special  laws  the 
two  sects  were  formed  according  to  the  Presby- 
terial  and  Synodal  system,  and  they  were  sub- 
jected, so  far  as  the  state  was  concerned,  to  cer- 
tain conditions  which  were  similar  in  the  two 
cases.  These  conditions  were  in  part  that  the 
clergy  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state;  the  in- 
troduction of  dogmatic  changes  in  the  official 
teachings  or  changes  in  reference  to  church  dis- 
cipline had  to  be  approved  by  the  sta*e ;  and  the 
state  affirmed  rights  of  possession  to  all  church 
property,  with  the  exception  of  holdings  which 
were  considered  private  foundations  .of  a  later 
period  and  therefore  enjoyed  a  particular  char- 
acter. The  salary  appropriations  made  by  the 
state  in  1906  for  the  clergymen  of  these  two 
branches  of  Protestantism,  amounted  to  1,317,000 
francs,  for  the  maintenance  of  church  buildings 
188,000  francs  were  set  aside,  and  for  the  semi- 
nar'es  26500  francs  were  appropriated,  sums, 
however  which  were  either  abolished  by  the 
separation  law.  or  reduced  to  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  clerical  pensions. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  state  support, 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  were 
forced  to  remodel  their  church  organizations 
to  fit  the  new  law.  The  political  considera- 
tions, however,  "  which  caused  the  Catholics 
to  take  position  against  the  law,  did  not  ob- 
tain for  the  Protestants."    But  the  Lutheran 


General  Synod  last  year  declared  against  the 
separation,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Synod 
that  "  under  the  present  conditions  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  is  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  church  of  the  Augsberg  Confession, 
to  the  state  of  affairs  which  the  proposed 
law  would  create."  Still  the  consideration 
here  "  was  the  question  of  money,  or  the  in- 
terest which  the  church  had  in  the  continu- 
ance of  her  share  of  the  Protestant  appropria- 
tion, some  830,000  francs.  Later,  however, 
the  Lutherans  accepted  the  fait  accompli 
without  murmur."  The  correspondent  says 
that  the  effect  of  the  separation  on  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  France  "can  only  be  seen 
in  the  future,  but  provisionally  we  may  say 
that  the  separation  has  not  changed  the  real 
situation  of  the  Lutherans."  This  denomina- 
tion has  not  a  very  large  membership  in 
France,  but  numbers  among  its  communi- 
cants some  of  the  most  cultured  old  families. 

The  Reformed  Church  adopted  a  very  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  law.  Thus,  at 
the  "General  Synod  of  1872,  the  Church  ac- 
cepted the  platform,  '  that  the  principle  of 
mutual  independence  between  Church  and 
State  must  be  inscribed  in  the  laws  of  mod- 
ern society/  and  further,  that '  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France  was  ready  to  accept  sept- 
ration  from  the  state,  whenever  the  govern- 
ment decided  that  this  was  necessary  for  a 
cult.'  The  Reims  General  Synod  of  1902 
and  1905  confirmed  this  view,  and  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  General  Synod  of  Montpelier 
(which  included  representatives  of  all  the 
20  French  Synods)  accepted  the  separa- 
tion in  a  telegram  to  the  president  of  the 
republic.  This  telegram  said  in  part  that 
the  Protestant  associations  'are  established 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Separation 
Law,  associations  which  the  Synod  repre- 
sents. And  the  Synod  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
follow  henceforth  its  religious  ideals  in  peace 
and  in  freedom,  and  in  this  way  to  do  its 
part  toward  the  development  of  France  and 
the  republic.'  Thus,  the  Reformed  Church 
is  at  peace  with  the  new  law, — this  church 
no  longer  exists  as  a  national  group  of  Pres- 
byteries, but  as  a  national  group  of  religious 
associations  established  in  harmony  with  the 
Law  of  Separation."  The  French  Jewish 
bodies,  it  may  be  added,  have  taken  much  the 
same  attitude  toward  the  law  as  these  Prot- 
estant churches. 
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TPHOSE  who  have  never  seen  the  beauti- 
ful,  though  somewhat  sandy,  environs 
of  Apeldoorn  in  Holland,  where  the  favorite 
residence  of  Holland's  beloved  Queen  is  lo- 
cated, have  formed  some  very  erroneous  no- 
tions, both  about  the  palace,  Het  Loo,  and  its 
surroundings.  An  article  in  the  Hollandsche 
Revue,  of  Haarlem,  corrects  these  mistaken 
ideas  by  giving  a  very  interesting  account  of 
this  royal  residence  and  of  the  life  there  of 
Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her  consort,  Prince 
Henry.  From  this  we  translate  and  con- 
dense the  most  important  parts. 

The  generally  accepted  notion  of  Hct 
Loo,  says  the  writer,  is  that  it  is  situated  in 
a  lonesome  and  very  remote  locality,  far  re- 
moved from  human  habitations,  in  the  midst 
of  dense  forests  of  fir  and  far-spreading 
moors, — in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  hoary 
old  castle  placed  in  attractive  but  isolated 
surroundings.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.     "  The  forests  are 


This  favorite  palace  of  the  Dutch  royal  fam- 
ily lies  at  a  Short  distance  from  the  handsome 
town  of  Apeldoorn,  a  busy,  thrving  place  of 
some  35,000  inhabitants,  having  several  railway 
connections.  A  walk  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
along  the  shady  Loo  Avenue  brings  one  in  sight 
of  a  beautiful  avenue  of  beeches  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  White  Palace,  or  Palace  of  Het 
Loo.    And  here  one  can  find   more  handsome 


HENRY,   PRINCE  CONSORT  OF   HOLLAND. 

there,  to  be  sure,  and  the  moors,  but  these 
rather  add  to  than  detract  from  the  beauty 
and  attractiveness  of  the  whole;  nor  is  the 
royal  residence  hidden  away  in  these,  but 
rather  by  means  of  them  is  made  the  more 
inviting  to  the  tourist." 


QUEEN    WILHELMINA    OF    HOLLAND. 

beeches,  with  the:r  trunks  covered  with  a  skin 
of  silk  rather  than  of  bark,  than  anywhere  else 
in  Holland.  To  this  avenue,  as  to  the  entire 
park,  all  visitors  are  freely  admitted.  The  first 
sight  of  the  palace  fronted  by  spacious  lawns, 
the  rich  green  of  which  makes  a  charming  con- 
trast with  the  pure  white  of  their  enclosures, 
gives  one  no  impression  of  royalty,  but  only  such 
as  one  would  get  at  sight  of  any  rich  and  restful 
country  residence.  To  the  left  of  the  palace 
grounds  are  the  stables  and  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  park,  while  to  the  right  a  finely  kept  road 
brings  one  in  a  minute  or  two  to  the  village  of 
Loo,  that  as  it  were  twines  itself  about  the  royal 
home.  This  is  the  real  Loo,  with  its  pretty 
houses,  handsome  school  bu'lding,  one  hotel 
("The  Imperial  Crown"),  and  a  few  stores,  a 
village  inhabited  by  simple  folk,  most  of  whom 
are  unconnected  with  the  court. 

There  are  two  palaces  here,  the  old  and 
the  new.  The  new  palace  was  built  in  1686 
by  William  III.,  Stadtholder  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  King  of  England,  for  whose 
numerous  suite  and  great  hunting  parties  the 
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old  Loo  was  getting  too  small.  Its  architect 
was  Carot,  its  builder  being  likewise  a 
Frenchman.  The  palace  consists  of  a  central 
building  and  twe  wings,  which  latter  con- 
tain the  royal  apartments.  Here  were  lodged 
in  turn  during  the  summer  months  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  Stadtholders  of  the  Re- 
public, and,  when  the  independence  of  this 
was  lost  in  the  vortex  of  Napoleon's  ambi- 
tion, King  Louis  Napoleon  took  possession 
of  it  in  1809,  while  the  usurper  himself  in 
181 1  spent  a  few  days  there.  After  the 
French  occupation,  though  despoiled  of 
many  beautiful  and  precious  works  of  art, 
Het  Loo  was  restored  to  its  former  place  of 
honor  as  the  royal  residence  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  has  since  then  been  uninter- 
ruptedly occupied  by  Kings  William  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  by  the  Queen-mother  Emma  during 
her  regency,  and  now  by  Queen  Wilhelmina 
and  her  consort.  It  was  here  that  Holland's 
present  beloved  sovereign  was  born,  and  to 
this  she  has  ever  felt  the  strong  attachment 
that  all  have  for  the  place  where  the  days 
of  childhood  were  spent. 

The  life  of  the  Queen  here  is  far  from  an 
idle  one.  "  Les  rois  s'amusent "  has  no  ap- 
plication to  Queen  Wilhelmina,  either  here 
or  elsewhere. 

As  early  as  half-past  eight  the  Queen  with  her 
consort  and  suite  are  at  breakfast,  a  very  sim- 
ple meal,  of  which  the  nourishing  Guelderland 
rye  bread  always  forms  part.  When  this  is  fin- 
ished she  goes  to  her  own  particular  room,  the 
royal  office  as  it  might  be  called,  where  are  found 
the  great  portfolios  filled  with  documents  that 
demand  her  perusal  or  signature.  Here,  too, 
when  necessary,  she  receives  the  officials  whose 
^dvice  on  or  explanation  of  state  papers  may  be 
required.    Here  she  takes  the  oaths  of  promi- 


THE    "OLD   LOO,"   FOR    GENERATIONS    THE   DUTCH 
NOW    BEING   RESTORED. 


nent  state  officials  when  necessary,  all  of  which, 
with  the  reception  of  royal  visitors  or  deputa- 
tions from  the  provinces,  make  her  life  anything 
but  one  of  leisure.  As  a  rule,  lunch  is  served  at 
one,  after  which  Her  Majesty  returns  to  her 
work  or  takes  a  walk  through  the  royal  park, 
while  usually  at  four  o'clock  the  royal  carriage 
comes  for  a  drive  in  the  environs,  a  custom 
from  which  she  seldom  departs  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be.  At  seven  o'clock  punc- 
tually dinner  is  served.  All  that  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  palace  speak  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  simplicity  and  genrality  that  prevail  here. 
The  Queen's  kindliness  and  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  puts  every  one  appearing  in  her 
presence  instantly  at  ease. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  is  a  finished  house- 
keeper. Aided  by  an  assistant  lady  manager, 
she  keeps  herself  thoroughly- posted  on  and 
directs  everything  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  palace,  the  park,  the  farm  and 
gardens.  Nothing  is  deemed  unworthy  of 
her  notice,  nothing  escapes  her  attention. 

One  of  the  most  notable  parts  of  Het  Loo 
is  doubtless  the  park  that  stretches  out  in 
the  rear  of  and  from  the  sides  of  the  palace. 
The  most  precious  memories  of  the  Queen 
are  associated  with  this.  Here  she  played 
as  a  child ;  here  as  a  maiden  she  studied  and 
walked,  under  the  guidance  of  her  capable 
"governess,  Miss  Saxton  Winter;  here  the 
first  glad  days  of  her  marriage  were  spent, 
and  here  each  summer  she  enjoys  to  the  full 
the  delights  of  outdoor  life. 

The  park  is  large  and  incomparably  beautiful. 

with   its   innumerable   variety   of   trees   and   of 

odorous     and     exquisite     flowers.     Numerous 

streams  originating  in  the  fens  of  the  reserve 

meander    in    every-  direction.     Its    far-reaching 

vistas  and  shady  avenues  are  of  alluring  beauty, 

while  its  numerous  fountains  cool  the  air,  and 

its  ponds   make  a   home   for  aquatic   birds   of 

varied  plumage.    The  park 

was  lad  out  in  1689  by  La 

Notre,  the  architect  also  of 

the  park  and  water-works 

at     Versailles.     Here    the 

Queen  is  often  found  with 

easel  and  brush  or  with  a 

camera  to  transfer  some  of 

its  beauties  to  canvas  or 

plate.     Her  favorite  resort 

for  this  is  either  the  fine 

avenue  of   rhododendrons 

or    the    Orange    Avenue, 

among  whose  trees  are  still 

some'  that  used  to  belong 

to  Father  Cats,  Secretary 

of  State  during  the  golden 

age   of   the    republic    and 

still  the  poet  par  excellence 

of  the  people.     Here,  too, 

is  found  the  chalet,  where 

the  Queen  spent  some  of 

the  happiest  hours  of  her 

royal  palace—  girlhood.     This  is  a  small 

house  with  exquisitely  ap- 
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pointed  rooms,  and  with  a  flower  and  vegetable 
garden  attached  to  it,  all  which  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  princely  maiden.  And  now  as 
Queen  she  st'll  gives  to  this  part  of  her  summer 
home  unceasing  care. 

Not  far  from  this  lies  the  venerable  Old 
Loo,  a  medieval  castle  with  a  notable  past, 
and  which  once  belonged  to  the  dreaded 
knight  Marten  van  Rossum,  whose  sculp- 
tured coat-of-arms  still  stands  above  the  en- 
trance. This  was  used  by  Stadtholder  Wil- 
liam III.  as  a  hunting  lodge,  and  when  it  be- 
came too  small  for  his  ever-increasing  retinue 
of  princely  huntsmen  he  built  the  present 
castle,  Het  Lob.  The  old  castle  was  also 
occupied  by  King  Louis  Napoleon,  who  filled 
up  the  moat  and  removed  the  drawbridge. 
The  present  Prince  Consort,  however,  has 
had  the  whole  restored  to  its  former  state  and 
condition. 

On  the  Dark  lakes  during  the  summer  may 
often  be  seen  the  splendid  ivory  gondola  of  the 
Queen  occupied  by  herself  and  the  Prince  or 
seme  of  her  court  ladies,  when  the  gay  laughter 
of  the  Queen  and  her  companions  echoes  over 
the  water.  In  two  appendages  of  the  park  both 
the  Queen  and  her  husband  take  unceasing  in- 
terest,— the  farm  and  the  gardens  with  their 
hothouses.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Queen's 
interest  was  especially  awakened  during  a  severe 
illness.  Before  that  the  roval  family  had  been 
supplied  with  milk  furnished  by  private  parties. 
Since  then  the  milk  and  dairy  products  required 
ccme  from  her  own  diary,  a  model  establish- 
ment with  the  choicest  cattle,  meadows  of  the 
finest  grass,  and  a  special  laboratory  for  the  test- 
ing of  milk.  Everything  there  is  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  hygienic  requirements.  This 
dairy  also  furnishes  the  milk  for  the  palace  at 
The   Hague,  being  forwarded  daily  thither  in 


sealed  cans.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  farm- 
house, under  high  trees,  stands  a  modest  monu- 
ment marking  the  grave  of  Wilhelmina's  first 
pony,  with  this  inscription: 

Here  lies 

"  Baby," 

aged  25  years,  the  first  horse  ridden  by  Her 

Majesty  the  Queen. 

Dec.  2,  1876 — Nov.  20,  1001. 

And  next  to  this  is  another  with  this  inscription: 

"  Hindin," 

saddle  horse  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 

1896-1001. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  has  a  true  woman's 
love  for  flowers.  In  the  numerous  royal 
conservatories  the  rarest  flowers  and  plants 
are  found,  on  whose  care  neither  labor  nor 
expense  is  spared.  These  are  often  visited 
by  her,  to  take  note  of  all,  but  particularly 
to  watch  the  development  of  such  plants  as 
her  own  hands  have  set  out.  During  such 
visits  the  employees  quietly  work  on  as  if 
no  one  were  present.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  conservatories  are  handsome  graperies 
under  glass,  and  a  little  farther  a  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden  of  several  acres,  with  hun- 
dreds of  fruit  trees,  many  of  which  are 
trained  on  trellises,  "  en  espalier."  There  is 
also  a  tennis-court,  and  a  richly  appointed 
target  court  for  the  Prince,  the  movable  tar- 
gets of  which  are  made  to  resemble  animals 
of  the  chase. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  palace  grounds 
are  the  broad,  cultivated  acres,  in  which  the 
farmers  work  throughout  the  day  in  full 
view  of  the  palace. 

These  acres  are  the  Queen's  personal  property. 
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is  France's  interest  an  unselfish  one? 

John  Bull  to  Madam  La  France  :  "  Try  the 
idea  of  an  alliance  with  Belgium.  The  Belgians 
speak  French." 

Madam  La  France  to  the  Maid  of  Holland: 
"  Here,  my  dear.  Is  a  new  brother  I  have  brought 
for  you." 

Maid  of  Holland:  '•  I  don't  want  any  little  broth- 
er.    I'd  rather  play  alone" 


Bordering  on  these  lies  the  royal  railway  station, 
at  the  stone  platform  of  which  the  Queen  and 
suite  are  rece  ved  on  arrival  in  full  view  of  any 
summer  visitors,  who  on  such  occasions  obtain 
a  near  sight  of  the  best-beloved  ruler  of  Europe. 
Though  the  royal  eauipage  is,  of  course,  always 
sent  to  meet  the. Queen,  she  not  seldom  prefers 
to  go  on  foot,  followed  by  her  suite,  from  the 
station  to  the  palace.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  royal  station  are  a  number  of  fine  villas. 
One  of  these,  the  so-called  "  Little  Loo,"  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Queen's  superintendent,  while  two 
others  are  the  residences,  respectively,  of  the 
Master  of  the  Hounds  and  the  Queen's  special 
secretary.  As  the  royal  family  extends  the  time 
o*  its  residence  here  more  and  more  the  num- 
ber of  these  villas,  with  their  accessories.,  con- 
stantly increases.  In  fact.  Het  Loo  has  become 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Queen;  for  while 
formerly  it  was  occupied  only  during  the  summer 
months,  the  Queen  and  family  now  res:de  there 
from  April  to  Christmas.  The  court  sits  at  The 
Hague  for  only  three  months. 

The  Prince  Consort,  we  are  informed  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  is  greatly  beloved, 
"  both  for  his  marked  simplicity  and  the  in- 
terest he  displays  in  the  welfare  of  all  in  his 
service,  in  both  of  which  traits  he  resembles 
his  royal  wife."  The  affectionate  relations 
existing  between  the  Queen  and  her  husband, 
"  shown  by  him  in  numerous  ways  of  care 
and  tenderness,"  particularly  during  her  sc- 


are   THE    KAISERS    MOTIVES    DISINTERESTED? 

The  Maid  of  Holland,  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  (who  has  offered  her  an  orange  blossom  bouquet  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Prince  of  Orange)  :  "Oh,  you  never  forget  me,  do  you?  You  always  wish  me  well.  I 
wish  I  could  do  something  to  please  you." 

John  Bull  to  Madam  La  France  :  "  He  always  has  his  hand  in  it,  hasn't  he?  " 

From  the  Amtterdammer  (Amsterdam). 
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vere  illness,  when  the  Prince  was  constantly 
at  her  side,  "  sufficiently  refute  the  lying 
canards  about  him  spread  broadcast  some 
time  ago  by  some  of  the  foreign  press."  As 
for  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  exalted 
position,  her  tender  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  she 
comes  in  daily  contact,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  have  won  for  her  a  love  that 
amounts  to  devotion. 

The  royal  park  is  a  veritable  paradise  for 
school  children.  Teachers,  either  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  or  from  remote  places, 
need  only  send  their  request  some  days  in 
advance  to  the  royal  superintendent  to  secure 
admission  to  the  grounds  for  any  number 
of  pupils  they  may  bring. 

The  religious  needs  of  the  royal  house- 
hold are  provided  for  by  a  simple  chapel 
connected  with  the  palace  of  Het  Loo. 

Here  services  are  held  frequently,  and  when 
the  Queen  wishes  to  hear  some  noted  preacher 


or  professor  from  abroad  its  pulpit  is  put  at 
their  disposal.  On  such  occasions  the  congrega- 
tion is  made  up  of  the  court,  and  some  of  the 
leading  residents  of  Apeldoorn  who  attend  by 
special  invitation.  Usually,  however,  the  Queen 
attends  the  Reformed  Church  in  th  i  town,  where 
she  can  join  in  the  service  without  distraction  or 
annoyance  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  because 
her  appearance  there  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  rare.  Her  clear,  sweet  voice  can  here  be 
distinctly  heard  in  the  nearby  pews  as  she  heart- 
ily joins  in  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and  hymns. 
She  also  at  times  accompanies  the  Prince  to  the 
small  Lutheran  church  on  the  Parkway,  since 
Prince  Henry  belongs  to  that  persuasion. 

Festivities  are  of  but  rare  occurrence  at 
Het  Loo.  The  Queen,  with  her  earnest^ 
views  of  life,  cannot  be  easily  induced  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  peace  of  her  splendid  retreat 
by  great  parties  or  magnificent  feasts.  Only 
once  during  the  summer,  in  June  or  July,  she 
gives  a  great  garden  party,  to  which  then 
the  leading  officials  of  the  provinces  and  their 
ladies  are  invited. 


THE    TWO    SOVEREIGNS  AT    FRIEDRICHSHOF. 

TN  the  Empire  Review  Mr. 
Edward  Dicey  makes  the 
most  of  his  opportunity  for  pro- 
moting Anglo-German  good-fel- 
lowship afforded  him  by  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  King  Edward 
and  the  Kaiser.  King  Edward's 
opinions,  when  expressed,  are 
the  opinions  of  *he  English,  in- 
deed of  the  Britons  all  over  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Dicey  wishes 
that  the  Kaiser's  opinions  were 
as  much  influenced  by  his  pri- 
vate sentiments  as  is  generally 
believed  in  England.  The 
Kaiser  is  certainly  apt  to  form 
decided  opinions  rapidly,  to  ex- 
press them  forcibly,  and  some- 
times to  modify  them  unexpect- 
edly. That  is  to  say,  he  is  "  a 
German  after  the  German 
heart."  Germans,  the  writer 
thinks,  are  nationally  prone  to 
come  to  definite  conclusions  on 
insufficient  grounds,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  nationally 

ready  to  listen  to  objections  and  -^  •  ^_  ^  - +'-  .  P"^:  1' 

acknowledge  the  force  of  their  "  — --'         *"* 

opponent's  arguments.  Not- 
withstanding official  denials,  he 
thinks   the    recent  meeting   in 


UNCLE    AND    NEPHEW. 

(It  does  not  follow  that  those  who  embrace  will  never  fight.) 
From  Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 
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Fried richshof  may  indirectly,  if  not  di- 
rectly, influence  the  course  of  European  poli- 
tics, though  he  admits  that  he  has  no 
grounds,  other  than  those  of  observation  and 
information  in  the  press,  open  to  every  one. 

AN  INNOVATION  IN  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITU- 
TION. 

It  was  undeniably  an  innovation  on  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution that  the  preliminaries,  in  a  sense,  of 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  should  have 
been  conducted  by  the  King  in  person',  not  by 
the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  instructed 
.by  the  Foreign  Office.  It  will  be  a  greater 
innovation  still  if  the  preliminaries  to  an 
Anglo-German  agreement  should  have  just 
been  concluded  by  King  Edward  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Kaiser  for  Germany, — so  great 
an  innovation  indeed  that  it  has  not  taken 
place.  No  such  agreement  has  been  drawn 
up.  Mr.  Dicey,  however,  imagines  the  con- 
trary, and  justifies  the  non-existent  as  fol- 
lows : 

Happily  for  ourselves  the  good  sense  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  ready  to  approve  of  any  innovation 
which,  in  their  judgment,  is  useful  and  beneficial, 
even  if  it  is  not  'n  accordance  with  strict  prece- 
dent or  state  etiquette.  The  innovation,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  passed  without  grave 


protests  if  the  throne  of  England  had  not  been 
occupied  by  a  sovereign  who  has  so  thoroughly 
identified  himself  with  his  people,  and  who  com- 
mands their  absolute  confidence  in  respect  to  his 
high  ability,  his  genuine  patriotism,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  his  deep  sympathy  with  our 
British  ideas,  and  his  extreme  regard  for  the 
interest  of  our  British  Empire. 

The  fact  that  the  Kaiser  personifies  his 
people  in  much  the  same  way  as  King  Ed- 
ward personifies  his,  will,  Mr.  Dicey  thinks, 
do  much  to  win  the  approval  of  the  German 
nation  for  anything  endorsed  by  their  sov- 
ereign. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    THE    ONE-MAN    SYSTEM. 

Anent  this  probably  weightily  important 
meeting  of  sovereigns,  the  writer  notes  the 
growth  of  the  one-man  system  of  adminis- 
tration in  both  the  New  and  the  Old  World. 
In  America,  with  neither  an  unemployed  nor 
a  pauper  class,  he  considers  it  most  remark- 
able, and  part  of  a  general  tendency  all  over 
the  world  to  increase  the  authority  of  per- 
sonal rulers,  whether  presidents,  dictators, 
kings,  or  emperors  (and,  he  might  have 
added, "premiers),  and  consequently  to  impair 
the  authority  of  constitutional  parliaments. 
Of  this  tendency  the  recent  meeting  at  Fried- 
richshof  is  the  strongest  proof. 


ABDUL    HAMID  AND    PAN-ISLAM  ISM. 


'~PHE  uncertain  state  of  the  Sultan's  health 
A  lends  additional  interest  to  the  open- 
ing article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
September,  the  anonymous  writer  of  which 
says  that  history  will  some  day  recognize  the 
present  Sultan  as  "  one  of  the  most  striking 
figures,  and,  within  certain  obvious  limita- 
tions, perhaps  even  one  of  the  master-minds 
of  our  times." 

SULTAN  AND  KHALIF. 

Abdul  Hamid  II.,  two  years  after  his  ac- 
cession (which  was  in  1876),  had  to  cede 
much  of  his  temporal  dominions  in  order,  in 
fact,  to  keep  any  of  them.  To  compensate 
himself  for  this  he  has  revived  the  spiritual 
authority  to  which  he  lays  claim  as  heir  to 
the  Khali  fate.  He  has  been  equally  bent  on 
restoring  his  authority  as  absolute  monarch, 
and  on  preserving  what  empire  was  left  him 
against  further  encroachments  of  Christen- 
dom. The  old  bureaucracy  helped  him  to 
get  rid  of  any  traces  of  constitutionalism ;  but 
Abdul   did   not,   as   they   expected,   put  on 


again  the  bureaucratic  fetters.  Ministry 
rapidly  succeeded  ministry,  each  one  leaving 
in  Abdul's  hands  a  portion  of  the  power 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Porte — 

until  at  last  the"  rambling  pile  of  government 
buildings  in  Stamboul  is  tenanted  by  mere  clerks, 
ministers  and  excellencies  though  they  be  still 
styled,  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  register  and 
t.)  carrv  out  the  unquestioned  behests  of  their 
Imperial  master.  The  Sublime  Porte  has  come 
to  be  little  more  than  a  polite  fiction.  From  one 
end  to  the  other,  Turkey  is  ruled  from  Yeldiz 
Kiosk,  where,  surrounded  by  a  Pretorian  guard 
and  a  scarcely  less  numerous  army  of  spies, 
Abdul  Hamid  holds  in  his  hands  every  thread 
of  the  military  and  civil  administration  through- 
out the  whole  empire. 

This  absolute  despotism  the  writer  consid- 
ers Abdul's  signal  achievement  as  Sultan,  and 
it  is  the  more  absolute  because  so  firmly 
rooted  in  his  spiritual  power  as  Khalif. 
"  Astute  "  is  the  best  word  to  describe  his 
policy.  In  the  world  of  Islam  there  can 
be  no  nationalities,"  said  Abdul,  knowing 
well  that  there  can  be  and  are  many,  and 
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THE  SULTAN    ABDUL    HAMID. 

that  their  racial  jealousies  are  -a  safeguard 
against  dreaded  disloyal  combination.  Hence 
Syrians,  Circassians,  Kurds,  Arabs,  and  Al- 
banians, rather  than  Turks,  are  the  trusted 
denizens  of  Yeldiz  Kiosk,  a  "  strange  med- 
ley of  private  secretaries  and  spies,  aides-de- 
camp and  eunuchs,"  with  behind  all  the  ex- 
traordinary figure  of  Sheikh  Abdul-Huda,  a 
mysterious  personage,  "  through  whom  in 
moments  of  crisis  the  Shadow  of  God  on 
Earth  receives  revelations  equally  potent  to 
explain  away  failure  and  to  invest  success 
with  a  supernatural  glamour." 

The  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  seems  to 
have  known  extremely  well  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  and  he  has  done  it.  He  has  raised 
once  more  the  fallen  standard  of  Islam,  and 
"  Yeldiz  Kiosk  has  become,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  head-center  of  a  great  or- 


ganization which  aims  at 
embracing  the  whole 
Mussulman  world,  and 
has  certainly  already  suc^ 
ceeded  in  spreading  its 
ramifications  over  a  great 
part  of  it." 

THE  SULTAN'S  INTERNAL 
POLICY. 

Abdul  Hamid  came  to 
the  throne  when  European 
intervention  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  races  within 
his  empire  hsd  partly  dis- 
membered that  empire, — 
a  catastrophe  which  he 
probably  attributed  to  the 
ill-advised  tolerance  of  his 
ancestors.  Therefore  he 
determined  that,  at  all 
costs,  such  a  thing  should 
not  occur  again.  His 
shrewdness  told  him  that 
he  was  quite  safe  in 
slaughteringArmenians  or 
perpetrating  any  other 
atrocities  •  so  long  as  in- 
ternational jealousies  re- 
duced the  concert  of  Eu- 
rope to  impotence,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  powers 
remained  "  benevolently 
neutral."  Secondly,  he  has 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to 
strengthening  his  hold 
over  Arabia,  with  which 
his  claim  to  the  headship 
of  Islam  is  naturally  so 
closely  bound  up.  Here  "  he  played  off  one 
tribe  against  another,  one  chieftain  against 
another,  stimulating  their  dissensions,  and 
always  profiting  by  their  divisions."  There 
have  been  reverses,  even  recently,  but  the 
writer  evidently  thinks  them  only  temporary. 

PAN-ISLAMISM. 

The  Sultan's  prestige,  we  are  told,  is  much 
higher  among  Moslems  outside  than  inside 
Turkey.    Because,  says  the  writer, 

the  mysterious  growth  of  a  Pan-Islamic  revival 
does  not  easily  fit  in  with  the  more  familiar 
conceptions  of  our  materialistic  age.  we  rema'n 
comfortably  blind  to  it  until  it  reveals  itself  in  a 
sudden  burs*  of  lurid  licrht,  which  discloses  the 
activity  of  elemental  forces  none  the  less  formid- 
able because  they  work  through  hidden  channels 
in  unexplored  depths. 

It  has  revealed  itself  lately  in  the  state  of 
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THE   SICK    MAN   CAUSES    ANOTHER   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

(1)  The  deeply-moved  mourners  discuss  amongst  them- 
selves what  they  are  likely  to  Inherit  when  the  estate  Is 
div'ded. 

(2)  Their  congratulations  upon  the  fortunate  recovery 
are  all  the  more  hearty  In  consequence. 

From   Kladdcradatpch    (Berlin). 


Egypt,  where  it  needs  all  Lord  Cromer's  ex- 
perience and  authority  to  make  us  realize  that 
the  Pan-Islamic  seed  has  fallen.  The  writer 
quotes  a  certain  correspondent  of  Lord  Crom- 
er's who  probably  accurately  states  the  facts, 
and  who  never  denies  the  benefits  of  British 


rule.  But  when  it  comes  to  a 
choice  between  the  benefits  of  this 
rule  and  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  as 
Khalif,  plus  the  old  evils,  he 
chooses  the  latter  without  hesita- 
tion. Here  we  may  find  the  clue 
to  Abdul's  recent  action  in  Egypt. 
It  was  not  because  of  a  remote 
strip  of  territory,  but  because  Pan- 
Islamism  appeals  to  every  griev- 
ance, and  teaches  every  Moslem  to 
turn  to  the  Khalif  for  redress. 
The  Sultan,  the  writer  thinks, 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  doing, 
even  though  we  do  not  always 
think  so. 

No  other  European  power  offers  so 
wide  a  field  for  Pan-Islamic  activity 
as  the  British  Empire.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  exclusively  confined  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  French  do  not 
conceal  their  alarm  at  the  progress 
which  it  has  made  in  their  posses- 
sions in  North  Africa. 

No  sooner  has  Abdul  Hamid 
been  repressed  by  the  British  on 
the  Egyptian  border,  than  he  be- 
gins worrying  the  French  in  the 
hinterland  of  Tunis.  The  writer's 
moral  is: 

For  no  power  does  Pan-Islamism 

constitute  so  great  a  potential  danger 

as  for  the  British  Empire,  which  we 

sometimes    ourselves    describe    with    our    usual 

light-heartedness    as    the    greatest    Mahomedan 

Empire  in  the  world, 

a  phrase  which  has  a  very  different  meaning, 
and  one  which  no  one  understands  better 
than  the  Sultan  himself. 


THE    SINGLE-RAIL  SUSPENDED    RAILWAY. 


A  N  American  view  of  suspended  railways 
***  is  given  by  Mr.  John  P.  Fox  in  The 
World's  Work  and'  Play  (London).  He 
says  that  the  cry  everywhere  to-day  is  for 
subways  in  our  cities.  New  York  is  about 
to  spend  three  hundred  millions  on  construc- 
tion alone.  The  elevated  railway  as  it  has 
been  in  American  cities  is  "  dead." 

A  QUIET  "  ELEVATED  RAILWAY." 

Yet  Berlin.,  twenty-five  years  ago,  con- 
structed an  elevated  railway,  with  solid  and 
ballasted  floor,  which  was  free  from  the  noise 
and  other  drawbacks  of  the  American  ele- 
vated railway.    The  Berlin  railway  is 


so  quiet  that  the  twopenny  service  in  Pullman 
cars  has  made  property  go  up  in  value  instead  of 
down,  so  architectural  with  its  monumental  sta- 
tions and  richly  carved  pillars  as  to  beautify  even 
some  of  the  palace-lined  streets  of  the  German 
White  City.  Almost  hidden  by  trees  in  summer, 
the  graceful  arched  structure  is  called  the  um- 
brella of  Berlin,  and  under  its  water-tight  and 
light-colored  floor  the  children  play,  and  every 
one  finds  shelter  from  rain  and  snow  and  sum- 
mer sun.  The  railway  crosses  a  river  bridge, 
and  the  grass-bordered  walk  merges  into  a 
vaulted  cathedral  aisle,  the  steel  changing  to 
colored  br'ck,  enlivened  here  and  there  with 
bright  mosaics. 

Reverting  to  subways,  Mr.  Fox  refers  to 
the  heat  problem  which  they  create.     The 
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enormous  amount  of  electric  current  raises  the 
temperature  until  in  one  New  York  subway 
it  reached  95  degrees.  As  the  traffic  increases 
the  temperature  will  rise. 

FOR  CHEAPNESS  AND  LIGHTNESS. 

But  Mr.  Fox  announces,  beside  the  old 
elevated  railway  and  the  subway,  a  third 
alternative  which  he  considers  will  revolu- 
tionize urban  and  interurban  traffic.  Over 
a  river  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  a  railway 
was  devised  some  years  ago;  the  cars  hung 
from  a  single  rail ;  and  the  experiment  of  this 
eight-mile  line,  carefully  studied  and  tested, 
is  said  to  supply  the  key  to  our  city  traffic 
problems.  Compared  with  a  high-speed  sur- 
face railway,  the  suspended  car  need  weigh 
only  29  tons  instead  of  100  tons,  and  re- 
quires only  450  horse-power  motors  instead 
of  from  1,000  to  3,000  horse-power.  The 
suspended  car  is  able  to  take  far  sharper 
curves  at  full  speed,  and  the  roadbed  costs 
very  much  less. 

When  the  high-speed  line  is  built  between 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  there  will  be  some  aston- 
ished railway  men  in  this  country — astonished 
because  we  have  failed  so  long  to  appreciate  the 
immense  value  for  passenger  transport  of  the 
suspended  principle  seen  in  our  cable-ways  and 
trolley  conveyors.  But  it  is  for  city  service  the 
suspended  type  of  elevated  railway  offers  the 
greatest  advantages,  too  startling  almost  for  be- 


lief, and  yet  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  ver- 
dict of  some  of  the  best  authori  ies  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  First  of  all,  it  is  even  quieter 
than  a  surface  car.  It  costs  less  than  any  other 
elevated  type,  and  only  from  a  fifth  to  a  tenth  of 
what  a  subway  does.  It  can  be  built  with  no 
flooring  or  sleepers  of  any  kind  to  shut  out  any 
light  or  collect  snow,  having  slender  girders  sup- 
ported by  graceful  arches,  almost  hidden  by 
trees,  if  desired,  as  over  a  street  in  Elberfeld. 

FOR  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  safest  railway  known. 

A  car  with  twice  the  seats  of  a  surface  car  can 
be  run  at  twice  the  speed  for  half  the  cost,  there 
being  a  great  saving  in  weight,  especially  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  trucks.  Switching  can  be  so 
simplified  that  local  and  express  trains  can 
change  tracks  or  cross  way  over  at  will,  without 
loops. 

The  advantages  in  comfort  as  well  as  in 
safety  and  speed  are  said  to  be  very  great. 

The  people,  instead  of  having  to  ride  in  the 
dark  cellars  of  the  streets,  into  which  are  drifting 
down  the  dirt  and  dust  of  ill-cleaned  highways, 
can  be  up  where  they  can  see  without  dim  arti- 
ficial light  at  mid-day,  and  can  breathe  without 
the  help  of  costly  fans.  The  unnatural  burying 
of  passengers  in  heat  and  darkness  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  thoroughfares  open  to  light  from  top 
to  bottom  for  every  class  of  traffic.  Sewers, 
pipes,  and  wires  can  monopolize  the  ground  level 
undisturbed,  as  they  should.  And  future  needs 
of  traffic  can  be  met  without  such  overtumings 
01  streets  as  the  past  has  seen. 


THE  BARMEN-ELBERFELD  SUSPENSION  RAILWAY. 
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ROBERT    SCHUMANN  AFTER    FIFTY    YEARS. 


I 


T  is  fifty  years  since  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann, and  Eugen  Sachsse,  who  writes 
in  the  August  issue  of  IVestermann,  thinks 
it  an  appropriate  moment  to  recall  the  chief 
incidents  of  Schumann's  life,  and  to  con- 
sider what  significance  Schumann  and  his 
music  have  for  the  twentieth  century. 

MUSIC  VERSUS  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Schumann,  the  writer  says,  was  ever  a 
fighter.  From  his  earliest  days  his  whole 
bent   was   towards   music,   but   his   parents 


ROBERT    SCHUMANN,    THE    COMPOSER. 

(The  centenary  of  whose  death  has  been  commemo- 
rated  during   the   past   summer.) 


were  not  musical,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his 
home  was  anything  but  musical.  When  his 
father  died,  his  mother  and  his  guardian 
were  opposed  to  music  as  a  profession,  and 
consequently  Schumann  went  to  Leipzig, 
nominally  studying  jurisprudence,  \fhile  he 
worked  at. the  piano  under  the  tuition  of 
Fried  rich  Wieck,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came a  sort  of  elder  brother  to  his  master's 
daughter  Clara.  Then  he  tried  Heidelberg, 
but  there,  too,  he  found  music  more  inter- 
esting than  law,  and  at  last,  in  1830,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  obtained  his  mother's  con- 
sent to  be  a  musician  and  nothing  else.     He 


therefore  returned  to  Leipzig,  lived  with 
Wieck,  and  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  his 
heart's  desire. 

THE  LITTERATEUR. 

Having  seriously  injured  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand,  he  had  soon  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  virtuoso.  Undismayed, 
he  studied  musical  composition  and  took  up 
literary  work.  He  founded,  in  1834,  tne 
famous  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik,  in  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  would  fight  the  musi- 
cal Philistines,  calling  themselves  in  conse- 
quence "  Davidsbundler."  In  1838,  dissat- 
isfied with  the  success  of  the  paper,  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  edit  it  from  there,  but  the 
difficulties  connected  with  it  becoming  insu- 
perable, he  returned  to  Leipzig  the  following 
year,  and  from  1840  devoted  himself  to  com- 
position only. 

CLARA  WIECK. 

Contemporaneous  with  his  literary  work 
occurred  one  of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of 
his  life, — the  wooing  of  Clara  Wieck,  whom 
he  had  known  from  childhood.  When  he 
proposed  to  marry  her  in  1835  he  was  met 
by  unreasonable  and  stern  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  father,  who  said  he  had  devoted 
ten  years  to  the  musical  training  of .  his 
daughter,  and  he  now  desired  to  reap  the 
reward  and  honors.  But  Clara  remained 
faithful,  and  after  more  than  four  years 
.  Schumann  eventually  obtained  consent  to 
marry  her,  not  from  her  father,  however, 
but  from  a  legal  authority  at  Leipzig.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  September,  1840,  yet 
a  reconciliation  between  Wieck  and  his 
daughter  was  not  effected  till  Christmas, 
1843. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

The  writer  describes  Schumann  as  a  di- 
vinely endowed  artist.  After  his  marriage 
he  developed  his  powers  in  other  depart- 
ments than  music  for  the  piano,  and  gave 
us  his  songs,  chamber  music,  symphonies,  etc 
His  "  Faust,"  and  his  settings  of  songs  by 
Heine,  Geible,  Goethe,  Riickert,  Chamisso, 
and  even  Burns  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  In  England  and  America  he 
won  special  recognition  by  his  setting  of 
Longfellow's  "  Luck  of  Edenhall "  as  trans- 
lated by  Uhland ;  his  "  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  a  work  for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  solo- 
ists ;  and  his  music  for  Byron's  "  Manfred," 
consisting  of  an  overture  and  fifteen  pieces. 
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Dr.  Mobius,  who  has  written  a  pamphlet 
on  Schumann's  last  illness,  suggests  that  the 
cruel  fate  which  overtook  the  composer  was 
the  penalty  of  genius,  but  surely  ft  would  be 
a  mistake  to  accept  any  such  notion.  Schu- 
mann was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  quiet  and 
reserved,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  surroundings,  and  his  con- 
versation was  apt  to  be  monosyllabic. 
Though  always  of  a  melancholy  nature,  his 
was  a  noble  character.  Devoted  to  his  wife 
and  full  of  admiration  for  her  artistic  gifts, 
he  was  faithful  to  his  friends  and  never  in 
any  way  jealous  of  other  composers. 


His  most  disastrous  mistake  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  conductorship  at  Diisseldorf. 
He  was  a  great  composer  but  no  conductor, 
and  his  unhappy  experiences  at  Diisseldorf 
soon  undermined  his  health.  He  died  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six,  and  is  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  at  Bonn.  Over  his  grave,  now 
also  the  grave  of  his  wife,  is  a  simple  but 
beautiful  monument,  with  a  portrait  bust. 
On  either  side  is  an  angel,  representing  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  respectively,  while  at 
the  foot  a  female  figure,  resembling  his  wife, 
is  handing  him  a  laurel  wreath. 


POETRY,  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND   FUTURE,  IN  CURRENT 
MAGAZINE    LITERATURE. 


"POLLOW  the  gleam!"  exhorted  Ten- 
nyson.    "  Keep  ever  burning  the  di- 
vine fire !  "  cries  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

In  how  many  religions  and  literatures  have  the 
enkindled  fire  and  the  enkindling  God  been  ex- 
quisitely associated,  till  in  our  mind  the  "  divine 
fire  "  has  come  to  stand  for  the  divine  principle, 
the  creative  urge,  the  living  and  the  life-giving 
elemen* ;  and  so  for  imagination,  for  genius, 
which  is  imagination  triumphantly  at  work! 


Mr.  Gilder  recently  delivered  an  impas- 
sioned oration  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gold- 
win  Smith  Hall  of  Humanities  at  Cornell 
University,  and  his  words  were  afterwards 
printed  in  the  Cornell  Alumni  News.  He 
by  no  means  shares  the  view  of  a  certain 
modern  scientist  to  the  effect  that  the  im- 
agination of  the  greatest  men  of  science,  of 
the  Newtons  and  Laplaces,  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  the  Dantes  and  Shakes- 
peares,  or  that  the  prophecies  of  the  scien- 
tists imply  higher  faculties  than  the  imagina- 
tive inventions  of  the  great  poets.  On  this 
point  he  says: 

Because  the  poet's  imaginative  symbols  con- 
tain fundamental  truths,  they  naturally  will  keep 
on  being  proved  and  reproved  by  the  successive 
discoveries  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  very  language  in  which  the  poet 
writes  may  pass  away,  by  no  means  proves,  as 
one  man  of  science  maintains,  that  the  poet's 
creation  is  less  exalted.  This  confounds  the 
greatness  of  the  laws  which  the  scientist  imagi- 
natively discovers,  with  the  act  of  discovery,  or 
inventive  prophecy  itself.  The  imaginative 
scientist  really  creates  nothing,  whereas  the 
.imaginative  artist,  in  every  art,  does  truly  create ; 
he  adds  to  the  world  of  existences, — according 
to  the  ancient  saying,  that  none  merits  the  name 
of  creator  save  God  and  the  Poet.  Keats's  list 
of  "things  real,"  remember,  included  "sun. 
moon,  and  stars,  and  passages  of  Shakespeare. 
To  hold  that  because  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare may  disappear  in  twenty  thousand  years, 
therefore  Shakespeare's  imagination  is  not  as 
preat  as  Newton's,  is  the  same  as  to  hold  that  it 
is  derogatory  to  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  that* 
all  Irs  painting  and  sculpture  might  be  brought 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  place,  with  its 
contents,  destroyed,  along  with  St.  Peter's  and 
all  his  accomplishment  in  architecture ! 


RICHARD  WATSON   GILDER. 


Himself   having 


lived   very 
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ideals,  Mr.  Gilder  concludes  his  exhortion  in 
lines  which  break  into  poetry,  thus: 

He  who  hath  the  sacred  fire 
Hidden  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
It  shall  burn  him  clean  and  pure, 
Make  him  conquer,  make  endure. 
He  to  all  things  may  aspire, 
King  of  days,  and  souls,  and  arts. 
Failure,  fright  and  dumb  dismay 
Are  but  wings  upon  his  way. 
Imagination  and  desire 
Are  his  slaves  and  implements. 
Faiths  and  foul  calamities, 
And  the  eternal  ironies, 
Are  but  voices  in  his  choir. 

A  Plea  for  Passionate  Poetry 

A  noteworthy  utterance  of  the  sentiment 
which  has  come  to  prevail  to-day,  that  poetry 
has  no  longer  any  vital  hold  upon  life,  that  it 
is  mostly  second  class  and  seldom  rises  to 
great  heights,  is  found  in  a  brilliant  address 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  the  News  of  that  city.  Most  of  the  poetry 
to-day,  particularly  that  written  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr,  Lewisohn  contends,  is  "  pale  and 
inconsequential,"  whereas  it  should  be  an  ex- 
pression of  the  primitive  and  enduring  emo- 
tions. Its  bases  are  in  the  universal  pas- 
sions of  love,  grief,  and  suffering,  and  to 
write  great  poetry  one  must  feel  these  pas- 
sions intensely.  "  To  live  fearlessly  and 
fully,"  says  Mr.  Lewisohn,  "  is  the  first 
condition  of  poetic  production.  .  •  •  To 
be  afraid  of  life  or  selfishly  and  narrowly 
concerned  for  the  immaculacy  of  one's  own 
soul  is  fatal." 

Foreign  critics  have  more  than  once  accused 
our  literature  of  lacking  those  characteristics  of 
ample  imagination  and  primitive  strength  which 
our  peculiar  conditions  would  have  led  them  to 
expect.  They  note  with  wonder  that  our  tri- 
umphs,— the  works  of  Hawthorne  and  Poe, — are 
products  of  highly  sophisticated  literary  minds, 
that  our  average  poetry  and  fiction  are  mildly 
domestic,  distinctly,  middle  class,  immutably 
careful  of  innumerable  proprieties!  These  for- 
eign gentlemen  are  often  given  to  supercilious- 
ness, and  in  our  perfectly  natural  and  indeed 
pioper  irritation  we  are  apt  to  plead  a  somewhat 
strident  "not  guilty"  to  all  the  counts  of  the 
indictment.  And  the  policy  of  that  learned  his- 
torian of  American  literature,  who,  when  be  had 
conscientiously  stripped  successful  authors  of  any 
claim  to  ereatness,  turned,  with  a  relef  that 
rendered  him  almost  lyric,  to  the  stainless  in- 
tegrity of  their  orivate  lives,  is  at  once  pathetic 
and  amusing.  No  doubt  life  is  the  thing  of  su- 
preme import  and  literature  only  one  of  its  va- 
rious fruits.  But  to  tell  us  that  the  author  of 
mediocre  poetry  was  a  good  husband  and  father, 
and  was  loyal  to  his  party,  is  to  expatiate  upon 
sheer  irrelevancies.  It  is  just  as  well,  then,  to 
acknowledge  quite  frankly  that  our  imaginative 


literature  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  mild,  bour- 
geois, and  proper. 

Nearly  all  Americans,  Mr.. Lewisohn  as- 
serts, are  '*  afraid  of  life."  We  have  "  con- 
quered a  continent,  fought  splendid  and  des- 
perate wars,  built  bridges  and  railroads, 
given  laws,  and  established  freedom;"  but 
we  have  "  shunned  and  feared  the  element- 
ary phenomena  of  the  individual  life  "  out 
of  which  great  poetry  springs.  To  illustrate 
this  great  quality  Mr.  Lewisohn  says: 

In  a  sense,  Longfellow  is  still  our  representa- 
tive poet.  He  appeals  to  nearly  all  Americans, 
and  much  of  his  work  is  undeniably  not  without 
sweetness  and  charm.  But  there  is  one  aspect 
under  which  he  strikes  me  as  very  nearly  incred- 
ible. To  him  came  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
not  indeed  any  surprising  catastrophes  of  ma- 
terial fortune,  but  in  fullest  measure  all  things 
that  are  of  the  essence  of  life.  He  loved  twice 
and  was  twice  marred;  he  lost  his  first  wife 
suddenly  and  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  in  all 
his  work  will  you  once  hear  the  intenser  utter- 
ance of  a  man's  love  or  grief.  His  religion, 
beautiful  and  sincere,  is  subdued  and  colorless. 
He  has  neither  the  mystic's  adoration,  nor  the 
saint's  impassioned  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will. 

Literature  In  Democracies  and  Aristoc- 
racies 

Is  the  creator  of  literature — either  prose 
or  verse — bound  by  artistic  considerations 
alone,  or  should  he  regard  also  the  social  in- 
fluences and  implications  of  his  work?  Does 
the  practice  of  literary  art  *  give  him  who 
practices  it  exemption  from. the  conventional 
ethical  standards?  These  two  questions  are 
again  raised  by  Prof.  A.  Schinz,  in  an  essay 
on  "  Literature  and  the  Moral  Code,"  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics.  The 
problem  is  essentially  that  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween "  art  for  art's  sake  "  and  art  consider- 
ered  as  "a  means  to  an  end."  Broadly 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  ideal 
is  upheld  by  Latin  races,  while  tni^Jatter  is 
followed  in  Anglo-Saxon  practice.  .%;c 

This  problem,  Professor  Schinz^Teminds 
us,  is  a  modern  one, — a  product  of^  democ- 
racy. The  freedom  of  literary  expression 
was  never  seriously  challenged  by^society  at 
large  as  long  as  education  was  tfhc  privilege 
of  the  few  and  literature  could  not  hope  to 
become  popular  with  the  masses.  Literary 
freedom  was  sometimes  challenged  in  the  in- 
terests of  dogma  and  authority,  but  the  mod- 
ern tyranny  is  that  exercised  by  democratic 
public  opinion,  which  at  its  best  is  apt  to  be 
narrow,  and  which  ( in  th*  words  of  the  edi- 
torial comment  of  the  Dial  on  Professor 
Schinz's  article),  "representing  only  the 
average  thought  of  multitudes  of  common- 
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place  minds,  is  little  likely  to  be  either  liberal 
or  truly  enlightened."  In  his  discussion  of 
this  problem,  Professor  Schinz  points  out 
that  it  has  been  solved  in  essentially  different 
ways  by  Latin  and  English  practice.  He 
takes  France  and  America  for  his  typical 
cases,  alleging  that  what  is  said  of  these  two 
countries  is  fairly  applicable  to  other  com- 
munities of  the  same  racial  character. 

In  America  there  is  held  to  be  only  one 
general  public,  while  in  France  this  unity 
does  not  exist.  There  is  more  than  one  pub- 
lic. 

That  is,  the  intellectual  elite  which  created  the 
French  literature  of  the  period  preceding  the 
Revolution  has  conserved  its  tradition  ever  since, 
refusing  to  temporize  with  the  democratic  de- 
mand for  popular  1'terature.  To  realize  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  one  has  only  to  note 
how  the  line  of  succession  is  continued  from 
Voltaire  and  Diderot  and  Beaumarchais,  over  to 
our  own  time  through  such  men  as  Chenier, 
Beyle,  Merimee,  Flaubert,  and  Leconte  de  Lisle. 
Similarly,  one  might  note  the  Italian  series  which 
includes  Alfieri,  Manzoni,  Carducci,  and  even 
d'Annunzio.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England  the 
surrender  to  democracy  was  fairly  complete  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  surrender 
which  the  solitary  isolation  of  Landor  strongly 
emphasizes,  while  America  never  had  an  aristo- 
cratic literary  tradition  for  democracy  to  attack. 

During  almost  all  the  Victorian  age  of 
English  literature,  writers  in  general  sub- 
mitted to  the  censorship  of  an  uneducated 
public,  choosing  only  such  subjects,  and 
treating  them  only  in  such  ways,  as  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  masses.  This  re- 
sulted in  English  "  cant,"  which  has  become 
a  by-word  on  the  Continent.  To  quote 
Professor  SGhinz  further: 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  in  trying  to  keep  from  the 
masses  ideas  which  are  not  generally  understood, 
admit  the  existence  of  a  sphere  of  thought  above 
the  comprehension  of  the  general  public.  They 
thereby  concede  the  value  of  an  independent 
elite.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  higher  literature  in  France,  and 
write  about  its  papers  and  periodicals.  But  an 
unexpected  result  is  that  in  this  way  the  litera- 
ture tor  the  Mite  in  France  is  brought  before  the 
general  public  in  America. — for  which  it  was  not 
intended  and  is  not  suitable.  Hence  the  severe 
judgments,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  which 
are  passed  upon  products  of  French  literature. 
Such  criticism  would  be  right  only  if  these  works 
had  been  meant  for  the  general  public. 

In  concluding  his  comment,  the  editor  of 
the  Dial  says: 

When  we  think  of  all  the  restrictions  that  the 
nineteenth  century  has  imposed  upon  English 
and  American  literature  in  the  name  of  morality, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere in  which  our  poets  and  novelists  have  for 
the  most  part  been  forced  to  do  their  work,  we 


cannot  help  feeling  that  the  French  have  chosen 
the  better  path,  despite  the  licentious  excesses 
that  have  marked  its  pursuit.  For  by  means  of 
liberty  alone,  even  although  attended  by  license, 
is  ethical  advancement  possible;  and  who  will 
contend  that  the  English-speaking  world  has 
yet  reached  anything  like  finality  in  its  ethical 
standards  ? 

Is  There  a  Revival  of  "Intimate  and 
Familiar"  Poetry. 
The  literary  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  Rene  Doumic,  believes  that 
there  is  real  evidence  that  the  poets  of  the 
world  are  forsaking  the  "  nebulous  word 
exercises "  and  returning  to  the  poetry 
of  intimate,  familiar,  personal  life.  We 
shall  soon  see  the  end,  he  believes, 
of  the  symbolists,  the  impressionists, 
and  the  decadents,  those  versifiers  who 
take  interest  only  in  abstractions  and 
hair  splitting  and  regard  no  one  but  them- 
selves. The  French  poets  of  to-day  (he 
names  Emile  Despax,  Gauthier-Ferrieres, 
Fernand  Gregh,  Louis  Mercier,  and  Abel 
Bonnard,  are  evincing  a  notable  sincerity  and 
love  for  the  familiar  fundamental  human 
facts  so  long  neglected  by  "  the  poets  of  in- 
tellectual gymnastics."  "  The  winter  land- 
scape, a  March  sky,  an  April  evening,  a 
midsummer  night,  the  languor  of  autumn, — 
these  can  be  treated  quite  differently  than 
the  impressionists  have  done."  Human  pas- 
sion, wisdom,  modesty, — these  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  new  poets. 

Three  American  Poets  of  To-Dsy 

Are  there  no  spiritual  descendants  of 
Walt  Whitman?  If  so,  where  are  they  to- 
day? One  of  the  younger  American  poets, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  tells  us  that: 

We  do  not  read  him  very  much  to-day, 

His  piercing  and  eternal  cadence  rings 

Too  pure  for  us, — too  powerfullv  pure, 

Too  lovingly  triumphant  and  too  large: 

But  there  are  some  that  hear  him,  and  they  know 

That  he  shall  sing  to-morrow  for  all  men, 

And  that  all  time  shall  listen. 

Elaborating  this  theme  (in  an  article  in 
the  September  Atlantic,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  in  these  pages),  Miss  May 
Sinclair  observes: 

If  ever  a  man  had  a  message  to  the  youth  of 
his  country  that  man  was  Whitman.  If  America 
was  ever  to  bring  forth  American  poets,  of  that 
temper  they  were  to  be.  First  of  all,  they  were 
to  create  a  new  form  for  the  new  spirit;  new 
rhythms  and  no  rhymes. 

It  is  very  natural,  this  writer  continues, 
that  such  a  gospel  proved  a  blessed  relief  to 
the  young  poet  who  heard  it  for  the  first 
time. 
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Never  again  in  your  life  to  have  to  think  of 
a  rhyme  to  God.  And  yet  to  be  a  poet,  a  great 
poet.  And  never  to  have  to  bother  about  your 
subject,  but  to  plunge  your  arms  elbow  deep  into 
the  bran-pie  of  the  universe,  and  whatever  you 
drew  you  drew  a  prize,  for  you  could  make  a 
poem  out  of  it.  For.  the  poetry  was  there,  star- 
ing you  quite  rudely  in  the  face  till  you  recog- 
nized it.  here,  there,  everywhere.  There  was  no 
top  or  bottom  to  that  subject;  whichever  end  it 
chose  to  sit  on,  it  was  always  right  side  up. 
Never  in  the  history  of  literature  was  such  a 
rich  prospect  offered  to  the  tyro  on  such  easy 
terms. 

How  is  it  that  Walt  Whitman  has  abso- 
lutely no  following  among  the  young  poets 
of  to-day?    For,  says  Miss  Sinclair: 

The  young  American  poets  of  to-day  are,  as 
far  as  form  goes,  anything  but  revolutonary ; 
they  are  the  born  aristocrats  of  literature  careful 
of  form,  and  fastidious  to  a  fault  in  their  choice 
of  language.  So  far  from  being  "Sansculottes," 
they  are  most  particular  about  the  arrangement 
of  their  draperies,  many  of  them  preferring  the 
classic  mode  to  any  other.  They  refuse  to  be 
hail  fellow  well  met  with  every  subject,  and  are 
aware  of  the  imperishable  value  of  selection. 

The  three  poets  who  stand  out,  either  in 
individuality  or  special  strength  of  their  art, 
in  this  country,  to-day,  says  Miss  Sinclair, 
are  William  Vaughn  Moody,  Edwin  Arl- 
ington Robinson,  and  Ridgely  Torrence. 

They  are  all  three  rich  in  imagination,  but  Mr. 
Moody  is  distinguished  by  his  mastery  of  tech- 
nique; Mr.  Robinson  by  his  psychological  vision, 
hjs  powerful  human  quality;  Mr.  Torrence  by 
his  immense,  if  as  yet  somewhat  indefinite, 
promise.  The  three  are  so  d  ffer^nt  in  kind  that 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  any  standard  of 
comparison  lut  for  this  happy  idea  of  Walt 
Whitman.  They  are  alike  in  their  difference 
from  him  in  their  care  for  the  things  he  scorned, 
their  scorn  for  his  indi scrim  nate  ransacking  of 
creation.  They  find  that,  after  all,  existence 
needs  a  deal  of  editing.  For  existence  is  not 
life,  any  more  than  fact  is  truth.  "  Beauty  is 
truth  truth  beauty," — that  is  all  they  ever  knew 
or  that  they  care  to  know.  They  are  one,  too, 
in  their  detachment. — an  attitude  remarkable  in 
poets  J  ke  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Torrence,  so 
plastic  to  the  lyric  impulse.  They  have  avoided 
personal  nathos.  and  in  all  their  works  you  will 
not  find  the  slightest  suggestion  of  the  imperturb- 
able and  indestructible  ME.  How  different  from 
Walt  Whitman! 

Mr.  Moody's  poetry,  this  writer  con- 
tinues, shows  him  to  be  "  the  sincere  lover  of 
his  country,  passionately  critical  of  her  be- 
havior and  her  mood."  He  is  "  an  exile  in 
New  York,  hungering  for  the  beautiful  and 
spiritual  lands."  The  writer  highly  praises 
his  stately  style,  which  she  characterizes  as 
a  "  pageantry  of  Shelley  phrases  embroid- 
ered upon  purple."  He  is  the  poet  of  reac- 
tion    and     revolt, — reaction     "  against    the 


tendencies  of  his  time,  revolt  against  the  ma- 
terial immensities." 

Mr.  Robinson  is  a  poet  of  another  world 
and  another  spirit.  His  verse  consists  largely 
of  lyrics  and  ballads,  although  there  are 
psychological  dramas  and  other  dramatic 
poems.     His  message  is: 

Be  true  to  the  truth  that  lies  nearest  to  you; 
true  to  God,  if  you  have  found  Him;  true  to 
man;  true  to  yourself;  true,  if  you  know  no 
better  truth,  to  your  primal  instincts;  but  at 
any  cost,  be  true. 

As  for  Mr.  Torrence,  he  has  achieved  ex- 
cellently, but  he  has  not  yet  found  himself 
or  his  place  in  literature.  The  following 
lines,  in  frank  imitation  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
arc  quoted  to  show  his  quality : 

Yes,  he  that  wove  the  skein  of  Stars 
and  ooured  out  all  the  seas  that  are 

Is  Wheel  and  Spinr.er  and  the  Flax, 
and  Boat  and  Steersman  and  the  Star. 

What!  doubt  the  Master  Workman's  hand 
because  my  fleshly  ills  increase? 

No ;  for  there  still  remains  one  chance 
that  I  am  not  His  Masterpiece^ 

Though  man  or  angel  judge  my  life 

and  read  it  like  an  open  scroll, 
And  weigh  my  heart,  I  have  a  judge 

more  just  than  any, — my  own  soul. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  concludes  Miss  Sinclair,* 
how  far  these  young  poets  of  America  arc 
American. 

The  influence  of  the  Old  World  is  felt  in  the 
very  fiber  of  their  verse;  their  music  is  broken 
by  echoes  and  airs  from  the  music  of  the  Old 
World's  masters.  They  are  standing  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  old 
and  new,  uncertain  of  themselves  for  very  youth. 

The  Power  of  Bible  Poetry. 

"  The  most  striking  single  phenomenon  in 
all  the  history  of  literature," — this,  says  J. 
H.  Gardiner  (writing  in  the  September  At- 
lantic), is  the  only  way  to  characterize  "  the 
persistence  of  the  power  of  appeal  of  the 
Old  Testament."  This  writer  analyzes  in 
detail  this  appeal  of  Bible  poetry  and  en- 
deavors to  account  for  its  persistence.  The 
chief  reasons,  he  declares,  are  "  the  concrete- 
ness  of  the  language,  the  strong  rhythm  and 
music  of  the  style,  and  the  underlying  in- 
tensity of  feeling."  In  addition  to  those  in- 
herent qualities,  we  must  not  forget  the  men- 
tal qualities  of  the  translators  of  our  author- 
ized editions. 

We  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  is 
throbbing  w'th  the  earnestness  of  the  great  men 
who  in  the  stress  of  the  Reformation,  when  Eng- 
land was  struggling  free  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  wrought  out  their  translations  of  the 
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Scriptures.  The  free  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Bihlc  was  a  master  of  life  and  death  to  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  until  the  very  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  even  the  beginning  of 
James's,  before  the  struggle  against  the  Church 
of  Rome  ended  in  an  assured  victory  for  the 
forces  of  Protestantism.  All  through  the  eighty 
years  in  which  the  Authorized  Version  was  com- 
ing to  its  final  form  men  were  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  their  souls  by  questions  of  religion 
which  turned  ultimately  on  the  free  possess-on 
and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  this 
was  a  period  in  which,  all  writing  was  musical, 
and  all  writers  seem  to  have  had  the  magical 
pcwer  of  adding  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
the  rich  and  flowing  melody  which  clothed  them 
with  the  deeper  and  pervasive  meaning  of  the 
emotions.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  book  written  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  shows  any  relation 
to  the  bare  and  jolting  style  of  so  many  of  our 
books  to-day.  To  the  original  translators  and  to 
the  revisers  who  followed  them  we  owe  the 
transfer  of  the  strong  and  mov'ng  rhythm  of  the 
Hebrew  into  English,  and  the  enriching  of  it 
with  the  varied  but  subdued  music  which  gives 
our  Bible  its  capacity  of  expressing  the  deep 
thoughts  of  the  soul. 

The  great  secret,  perhaps,  of  the  power 
of  Hebrew  literature  over  our  souls,  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  always 
in  dead  earnest. 

There  is  no  play-acting  here.  When  one  sees 
or  reads  Hamlet,  or  Macbeth,  or  King  Lear,  one 
is>  absorbed  in  the  distress  and  suffering;  but  al- 
ways behind  the  absorption  is  the  sense  of  de- 
tachment from  real  affairs.  Unconsciously  we 
feel  that  we  can  afford  to  take  part  by  imagi- 
nation in  the  suffering,  because  after  all  it  is  not 
real.  To  understand  and  appreciate  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  one  must  remember  that  it 
is  always  real.  The  sufferings,  or  the  joy,  or  the 
faith  are  the  experience  of  real  men  uttering 
fcrth  the  depths  of  their  soul.  Their  poetry  had 
always  the  direct  and  practical  purpose  of  un- 
burdening real  feeling:  there  is  no  make-believe 
here. 

Some  Notewortr-y  Reoent  Verse. 

In  his  review  of  recently  written  poetry, 
in  the  Dial,  William  Morton  Payne  quotes 
from  Reginald  Fanshawe's  "  Corydon,  an 
Elegy  in  Memory  of  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Oxford  "  to  illustrate  the  poet's  "  high  seri- 
ousness and  power  of  ripe  reflection  on  the 
deeper  meanings  of  art  and  life,"  the  fol- 
lowing: 

He  saw  life  broken,  but  with  steady  smile, 

Which  is  the  mask  of  men  that  only  weep, 
Facing  gray  shadows,  stooped  not  to  beguile 

Clear  courage  with  drugged  dreams,  or  pur- 
chase sleep 
Painless  for  haunting  inward  hurt,  too  deep, 

Ah  me!  for  song's  redemption.    If  but  part 
He  saw,  and  would  too  lightly  overleap 

Time's  deep-set  boundaries,  buoyed  by  airy  art, 
For  his  poor  vision's  flaw  he  paid  a  broken  heart 


Mr.  Payne  believes  that  the  "  graceful 
and  delicate  fancy,  combined  with  sober  re- 
flections of  riper  years,"  illustrated  by  J. 
Henry  Wallis  in  his  recent  book  of  verses 
entitled  "The  Cloud  Kingdom"  is  finely 
illustrated  in  the  following  poem  entitled 
"  The  Sparrow." 

Among  the  carven  images 

On  God's  great  house  of  prayer, 
A  statue  of  the  Virgin  is, 

And  our  dear  Lord  is  there. 
Close  to  his  Mother  does  he  lie, 

And  answers  her  caress 
With  loving  little  hands  that  try 

Against  her  cheek  to  press. 

A  circling  aureole  has  He. 

To  tell  His  name  to  all ; 
A  circling  aureole  has  She 

Round  her  brows  virginal; 
And  on  this  circlet  that  She  has 

A  sparrow's  nest  is  made 
Of  hay  and  straw  and  stalks  of  grass 

From  street  and  close  conveyed. 

It  seems  as  though  that  nest  was  there 

That  He  might  look  on  it, 
For  always  is  He  gazing  where 

The  mother-bird  does  sit. 
And  should  her  little  fledglings  fall, 

Most  surely  will  He  know; 
And  of  His  love  which  blesseth  all 

Some  comfort  will  bestow. 

The  mystic  dove  broods  over  them ; 

And  Angel-faces  shine 
Around  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 

Above  the  Babe  divine. 
About  are  fiends  with  mouths  awry 

And  twisted  faces  wild; 
But  safe  from  them  the  nest  is  by 

The  Mother  and  her  Child. 

The  sparrows  fly  into  the  street 

'Mid  turmoil,  s:n,  and  shame; 
Unheeded  by  the  crowds  they  meet, 

Who  care  not  whence  they  came; 
Who  know  not  of  the  nest  that  is 

In  the  Angel-land  above, 
Beside  the  Holy  Presences, 

Beneath  the  brooding  Dove. 

But  it  may  be  that  unto  some 

Who  love  each  living  thing, 
And  smile  to  see  the  sparrows  come, 

A  happy  thought  they  bring. 
And  as  to  their  high  home  they  go, 

A  child  with  upward  glance 
May  see  their  nest,  and  her  face  glow 

With  Heavenly  radiance. 

He  quotes,  also,  Nathan  Haskell  Dole's 
"  Building  of  the  Organ  "  to  show  the  fine 
imagination  and  stately  movement  of  this 
poet. 

Hark !  like  a  golden  thread  of  sound  aerial 
A  plaintive  cadence  from  the  Organ  steals; 

It  trembles,  rises,  floats  away  ethereal! 
The  Soul  in  silent  prayer  devoutly  kneels  1 
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Then  comes  a  change:  a  crash  of  chords  rolls 
thundering 
And  shakes  the  windows  in  their  leaded  panes ; 
It  thrills  the  throng  who  listen  breathless-won- 
dering. 
To  hear  the  splendour  of  the  sequent  strains. 

From  out  the  chaos  of  the  weird  prophetical 
Emerges  like  the  crystal  Light  of  Life 

A  ferv'd  theme,  spontaneous,  poetical, 
That  sings  of  strenuous  Victory  won   from 
Strife. 

With  deeper  tones  the  same  great  theme  euphon- 
ious 
Ensues  enmesht  in  woof  of  woven  sounds, 
Thus  grows  the  Fugue;   a  splendid  web  har- 
monious 
With  a  whole  world  of  Beauty  in  its  bounds. 

Miss  Louise  Morgan  Sill,  the  sale  of 
whose  latest  book  of  poems,  "  In  Sun  and 
Shade,"  has  been  referred  to  as  an  evidence 
that  there  is  "no  modern  slump  in  poetry," 
has  written  "  no  more  representative  poem  " 
than  the  following: 

Soft  air,  soft  fountains,  warmed  with  sun 

And  thrilling  to  their  overflow, 
Where  red  and  white  the  marbles  gleam, 
And  mould'ring  lions  crouch  and  dream 

Of  deeds  forgotten  long  ago. 

And  near  lived  Juliet, — passionate 
With  love  and  sorrow, — neither  child 

Nor  woman,  beautiful  and  doomed    ... 

What   showers   of  almond-buds  have  bloomed 
Since  love  that  loyal  soul  beguiled ! 

Now,  where  she  dwelt,  gay  dancers  turn 

With  tripping  steps  to  a  guitar, 
Oblivious  of  the  spirit  sweet 
Who  haunts  the  garden  and  the  street, 

Or  trims  her  lamp  in  yonder  star. 

Yet  what  are  marbles,  rich  and  worn, 

And  what  is  all  Verona's  pride 
Of  pompous  power  and  holy  art 
To  that  enraptured,  tragic  heart 

That  lived  for  love  and  for  love  died  ? 

Lilt  of  guitar  and  fountain's  song, 
Your  music  haunts  me,  and  the  breath 

Of  almond-blossoms  brings  to  me 

Verona's  fragrant  memory 
Of  love  that  died  and  smiled  at  death. 

One  of  the  finest  of  Clinton  Scollard's  re- 
cent verse  is  his  tribute  (in  Munsey's)  to 
the  sea  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  en- 
titled "A  Sea  Thrall" : 

The  murmur  and  the  moaning  of  the  sea, 

They  master  me; 

I  am  the  serf  of  sound, 

Bondslave  to  aural  beauty  grave  or  gay ; 

Happy  to  be  so  bound. 

I  hang  upon  the  lyric  tides  that  sway 

N'ght's  swimming  satellite  of  ice  and  fire 

Compacted,  and  although  I  flee  away, 

Upon  the  falcon  pinions  of  desire, 

Into  the  wood's  most  secret  sanctuary, 


Or  hide  amid  the  mountain's  mightiest  rocks, 

Where,  in  a  mood  maniacal,  the  wind 

Mouths  like  old  doddering  Lear,  and  mocks  and 

mocks 
At  all  of  lower  earth,  I  may  no"  find 
Escape  from  those  vast   fugues   tnat  veer  and 

vary 
As  do  the  moods  and  mazes  of  the  mind. 
Yea,  I  am  thrall  complete 
(Finding  the  thraldom  sweet) 
To  thee,  to  thee, 

0  all-embracing  and  most  sovereign  sea! 

Bliss  Carman  has  done  a  noble  thing  in 
reminding  us  that  the  American  thrush  is 
as  deserving  as  the  English  lark  of  poets' 
tribute.  He  pays  this  tribute  in  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  has  called  "  Pan  in  the  Cats- 
kills": 

They  say  that  he  is  dead,  and  now  no  more 
The  reedy  syrinx  sounds  among  the  hills, 
When  the  long  summer  heat  is  on  the  land. 
But  1  have  heard  the  Catskill  thrushes  sing, 
And  therefore  am  incredulous  of  death, 
Of  pain  and  sorrow  and  mortality. 

In  those  blue  canons,  deep  with  hemlock  shade, 
In  sol  tudes  of  twilight  or  of  dawn, 

1  have  been  rapt  away  from  time  and  care 
By  the  enchantment  of  a  golden  strain 
As  pure  as  ever  pierced  the  Thracian  wild, 
Filling  the  listener  with  a  mute  surmise. 

At  evening  and  at  morning  I  have  gone 
Down  the  cool  trail  between  the. beech- tree  boles. 
And  heard  the  haunting  music  of  the  wood 
Ring  through  the  silence  of  the  dark  ravine, 
Flooding  the  earth  with  beauty  and  with  joy 
And  all  the  ardors  of  creation  old. 

And  then  within  my  pagan  heart  awoke 
Remembrance  of  far-off  and  fabled  years 
In  the'  untarnished  sunrise  of  the  world, 
When  clear-eyed  Hellas  in  her  rapture  heard 
A  slow  mysterious  piping  wild  and  keen 
Thrill  through  her  vales,  and  whispered,  "It  is 
Pan!" 

Among  the  finest  things  called  forth  by 
the  calamity  to  San  Francisco  is  Joaquin 
Miller's  impressions  as  from  his  home  m 
Oakland  he  saw  the  city  burning  after  the 
earthquake.  The  poem  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
set Magazine. 

Such  darkness,  as  when  Jesus  died ! 

Then  sudden  dawn  drave  all  before. 
Two  wee  brown  tomtits,  terrified, 

Flashed  through  my  open  cottage  door; 
Then  instant  out  and  off  again 
And  left  a  stillness  like  to  pain, — 
Such  stillness,  darkness,  sudden  dawn 

I  never  knew  or  looked  upon! 

Th:s  ardent  Occidental  dawn 

Dashed  San  Francisco's  streets  with  gold, 
Just  gold  and  gold  to  walk  unon, 

As  he  of  Pathos  sane  of  old. 
And  still,  so  still,  her  streets,  her  steeps, 
As  when -some  great  soul  silent  weeps; 
And  oh,  that  gold,  that  gold  that  lay 
Beyond,  above  the 
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And  then  a  bolt,  a  jolt,  a  chill, 

And  Mother  Earth  seemed  as  afraid ; 
Then  instant  all  again  was  still, 

Save  that  my  cattle  from  the  shade 
Where  they  had  sought  firm,  rooted  clay, 
Came  forth  loud  lowing,  glad  and  gay, 
Knee-deep  in  grasses  to  rejoice 
That  all  was  well,  with  trumpet  voice. 

Not  so  yon  city — darkness,  dust, 

Then  martial  men  in  swift  array, 
Then  smoke,  then  flames,  then  great  guns  thrust 

To  heaven,  as  if  pots  of  clay, — 
Cathedral,  temple,  palace,  tower, — 
An  hundred  wars  in  one  wild  hour ! 
And  still  the  smoke,  the  flame,  the  guns, 
The  piteous  wail  of  little  ones! 

The  mad  flame  climbed  the  costly  steep, 
But  man,  defiant,  climbed  the  flame. 

What  battles  where  the  torn  clouds  keep ! 
What  deeds  of  glory  in  God's  name ! 

What  sons  of  giants,— giants,  yea, — 

Or  beardless  lad  or  veteran  gray. 

Not  Marathon  nor  Waterloo 

Knew  men  so  daring,  dauntless,  true. 

Three  days,  three  nights,  three  fearful  days 

Of  death,  of  flame,  of  dynamite. 
Of  God's  house  thrown  a  thousand  ways; 

Blown  east  by  day,  blown  west  bv  night, — 
By  night?    There  was  no  night.     Nay,  nay, 
The  gljoulish  flame  lit  nights  that  lay 
Crouched  down  between  this  first,  last  day. 
I  say  those  nights  were  burned  away ! 


And  jealousies  were  burned  away, 

And  burned  were  city  rivalries, 
Till  all,  white  crescenting  the  bay, 

Were  one  harmonious  hive  of  bees. 
Behold  the  bravest  battle  won ! 
The  City  Beautiful  begun: 
One  solid  San  Francisco,  one, 
The  fairest  sight  beneath  the  sun. 

Among  verse  with  pure  literature  for  its 
subject,  there  is  an  especially  noteworthy, 
series  of  six  sonnets  on  Shakespeare's  hero- 
ines in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook.  The 
poet,  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  W.  Stubbs, 
dean  of  Ely,  gives  us  the  following  on  Mi- 
randa of  "  The  Tempest " : 

O  most  admired  Miranda !  peerless  maid, 
All  child  in  wonder's  sweet  simplicity, 
•  Brave  eyes,  like  water  flashing  back  the  sky, 
Blue  and  translucent :  here  in  this  island  glade 
A  very  queen  to  him  thy  father  bade 
By  Ariel's  magic  to  thy  feet,  that  he 
With  tribute  of  his  crown  might  dower  thee, 
And  Prosper's  wrongs  through  Ldve  should  thus 

be  paid. 
O   brave   new   world,   transformed   by   Love's 
strong  power 
To  work  such  miracles !  yea,  in  Love's  name 
Let  lovers  all — where'er  their  Fortunate 
Isle- 
Still  cry  "  Amen ! ''  upon  that  golden  hour 
When  Ferdinand  her  prince  and  lover  came, 
Drawn-  to    the   wonder   of    Miranda's 
smile. 


THE    "  INDUSTRY "  OF    LETTERS  AT   THE    DAWN    OF   THE 

TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 


44  '""PILL  we  shall  have  taught  them  how 
to  read,  one  salient  superiority  of 
monkeys  over  men  will  remain  in  the  fact 
that  the  former  do  not  produce  literature. 
By  not  doing  so,  they  escape  many  annoy- 
ances, such  as  the  weary  quest  for  rare  ad- 
jectives, writer's  cramp,  cerebral  anemia  and 
long  waits  in  editorial  ante-chambers."  So 
writes  M.  Henri  d'Almeras  in  the  Revue 
Generate  (Brussels).  This  exordium  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  article, 
the  general  trend  of  which  goes  to  show  that 
"  graphomania  "  and  "  rhetorica  morbus  " 
are  among  the  most  malignant  diseases  of 
to-day  and  are  comparable  in  all  their  symp- 
toms to  the  mental  vices  which  characterize 
fools  and  idiots.    Says  M.  d'Almeras: 

How  is  this  dangerous  folly,  which  we  term 
the  literary  vocation,  produced  and  developed? 
Fathers  of  families,  who  generally  deplore  the 
evil,  are  ma;nlv.  through  their  own  imprudence 
in  educating  their  children,  resoonsible.  A  spoilt 
child  whose  vacuous  expressions  and  infantile 


nonsense  are  repeated  to  family  friends,  soon 
becomes  infected,  once  he  reaches  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, with  the  notion  that  he  is  not  as  other 
children  of  men.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  he  serves  his  apprenticeship  in  "  Letters  " 
by  devouring  all  the  poetry  and  prose  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on.  When  he  receives  his  degree,  he 
is  prepared  to  perform  the  most  wonderful  men- 
tal gymnastics  in  literature,  producing  a  variety 
of  styles  imitated  from  great  authors,  with  the 
object  of  demonstrat;ng  what  he  can  do.  He  is 
everybody  except  himself.  Once  he  appears  in 
print,  he  adopts  the  literary  pose  and  manner, 
allows  his  hair  to  grow  long,  affects  certain  im- 
posing gestures  and  is  proud  of  a  peculiar 
•'romanticism"  in  his  way  of  dressing.  Thus 
one  will  recognize  among  a  crowd  of  modern 
literary  youths, — about  to  arrive,— certain  dis- 
tinct and  unmistakable  mannerisms  which  be- 
long to  distingu'shed  men  of  letters  who  have 
long  since  come  into  their  own.  The  vulgar, 
boastful  journalist  is  in  certain  respects  the 
"non-com"  of  literature,  just  as  the  esthete  is 
its  pontiff.  No  more  destructive  being  exists 
than  this  latter,  before  whose  ruthless  criticism 
even  the  most  sacrosanct  names  must  give  way. 
.  .  .  Tt  would  be  as  well  if  young  men  in 
setting  out  on  the  thorny  paths  of  literature 
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would  learn  the  lesson  that  the  path  of  medio- 
crity assures  a  greater  financial  success  than  the 
more  arduous  road  of  classicism.  No  young 
writer  should  be  discouraged.  With  patience 
he  will  in  the  end  find  his  public,  no  matter  how 
barren  he  may  be  in  style,  ideas  and  taste,  for 
the  public  no  longer  exercises  discrimination 
and  is  generally  about  up  to  the  standard  of  what 
it  admires.  .  .  .  Modesty,  above  all,  is  the 
most  dangerous  quality  a  debutant  can  be  af- 
fected with,  since  it  paralyzes  all  his  efforts  and 
deprives  him  of  those  rewards  which  fall  so 
easily  to  the  aspirant  who  is  well  equipped  with 
effrontery  and  the  ability  to  advertise  himself. 
To  the  colossal  vanity  of  modern  writers  must 
be  added  the  gift  of  salesmanship,  the  art  of 
palming  off  a  manuscript,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
inestimable  self-confidence  which  enables  the 
most  ignorant  to  avow  himself  competent  to 
undertake  the  highest  kind  of  work.  .  .  . 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  young  writer,  here  it 
is:  be  mediocre,-— cleverly  mediocre, — and  you 
will  gain  both  money  and  a  public. 

In  the  same  review,  M.  Henri  Davignon, 
in  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "  Litera- 
ture and  Honest  Folk,"  questions  whether 
the  modern  "  public  "  attributed  to  any  given 


author  is  an  artificial  or  genuine  one.  In  his 
opinion  honest  folk  no  longer  exist  in  regard 
to  literature.  •  He  says : 

Having  lost  their  influence  upon  writers  and 
their  works,  they  have  forfeited  their  right  to 
existence.  They  have  no  further  say  as  to  what 
shall  be  the  criterion,  but  assist  at  the  triumph 
of  fantasy  and  fashion,  powerless  and  speech- 
less. The  truth  is  that  the  public  and  the  au- 
thors have  broken  off  an  alliance  which  was 
profitable  to  both,  the  result  being  that  there  is 
now  no  such  thing  as  a  literary  standard.  The 
only  gauge  as  to  the  value  of  a  literary  work  to-  * 
day  is  the  sociological  interest  it  possesses  for 
the  public,  and,  this  being  so,  the  market  is  for- 
ever flooded  with  works  in  which  the  question 
of  divorce,  the  sexual  problem,  and  the  empti- 
ness of  religious  belief  are,  before  everything 
else,  in  evidence.  The  death  of  genuine  criti- 
cism has  rendered  genuinely  good  work  impos- 
sible, and  many  of  the  "  great "  writers  of  to-day 
owe  their  fame  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
longer  conscientious  critics.  The  remedy  is  in 
the  public's  own  hands.  The  real  future  of  lit- 
erature depends  upon  whether  they  are  satisfied 
to  be  imposed  upon  at  the  present  with  its  pre- 
tence, or  whether  they  are  bold  enough  to  strike 
for  reform. 


INDIA    AND    THE    NEW  BRITISH    PARLIAMENT. 


\/fR.  JOHN  MORLEY,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  his  recent  stirring 
speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  Indian  Budget 
(July  21 ),  declared  it  as  his  seasoned  opin- 
ion that,  while  certain  radical  reforms  are 
necessary  in  Indian  administration,  on  the 
whole  the  condition  of  that  great  dependency 
is  satisfactory,  and  that  British  administra- 
tion "  pursues  very  steadily  and  successfully 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber." As  to  political  conditions  in  the  penin- 
sula, Mr.  Morley  said:  "Every  one, — 
soldiers,  travelers,  and  journalists, — they  all 
tell  us  that  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad  in 
India."  The  East  Indian  is  a  man,  and  his 
humanity  is  the  deepest  element  in  him,  and 
it  entitles  him  to  be  treated  by  Englishmen 
as  a  man.  But  he  is  also  an  East  Indian, 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  his  thought  and  tem- 
perament is  also  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
What  Mr.  Morley  says  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  to  be  commended  to  all  who  have  to 
deal  with  foreign  peoples: 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  shall  not  be  taken  to 
indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  dream  that  you 
can  transplant  British  institutions  wholesale  into 
India.  That  is  a  fantastic  and  ludicrous  dream. 
Even  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  not  be  good 
for  India.  You  have  got  to  adapt  your  institu- 
tions to  the  conditions  of  the  country  where  you 
are  planting  them.   You  cannot  transplant  bodily 


the  venerable  oak  of  our  constitution  to  India, 
but  you  can  transplant  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions,— the  spirit,  the  temper,  the  principles,  and 
the  maxims  of  British  institutions. 

In  the  realm  of  politics,  Mr.  Morley,  on 
the  one  hand,  opposes  universal  suffrage  for 
India;  on  the  other  hand,  he  implicitly  ap- 
proves an  extension  of  the  representative  ele- 
ment in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Is  British  Rule  a  Curse  or  a  Blessing  to 
India? 

The  question  of  whether  British  rule  is 
good  or  bad  for  India  has  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  for  so  long,  and  differences  of 
opinion  are  so  radical,  that  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  us  of  the  Western  world  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  many  of  the  material  blessings 
brought  by  British  rule  to  India,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  not  just  to  attribute  to  British 
administration  the  plagues  and  famine  which 
have  so. terribly  afflicted  the  races  of  Hin- 
dustan. There  is  a  Hindu  side,  however. 
Ameer  Ali,  C.L.E.,  recently  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  writing 
in  the  Nintecnth  Century  and  After,  re- 
proaches England  and  Englishmen  for  their 
ignorance  of  and  indifference  to  India's  vital 
interests.  English  administration  and  Eng- 
lish education,  he  maintains,  have  made  the 
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different  races  of  India  draw  further  apart 
and  have  even  rendered  the  task  of  govern- 
ment much  more  difficult.  He  is  particu- 
larly severe  on  the  anomaly  of  administra- 
tion which  results  in  the  combination,  "  even 
in  advanced  tracts,  in  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual, of  two  distinctly  contradictory  jur- 
isdictions,— the  executive  and  the  judicial." 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  that  the  executive  officer 
should  also  exercise  the  functions  of  a  j  udge,  but 
in  provinces  like  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  parts  of  the  Punjab,  the 
system  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
cf  the  times,  but  mischievous  and  irritating,  un- 
fair to  the  officers  themselves,  and  occasioning 
great  hardships  to  suitors.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  right  in  principle  to  give  to 
the  magistrate  who  is  charged  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  security  in  a  particular  local- 
ity the  power  of  deciding  criminal  cases,  or  to  the 
revenue  collector  the  determination  of  revenue 
disputes  between  the  subject  and  the  Crown, 
there  is  the  further  consideration, — does  not  the 
system  interfere  with  the  efficient  discharge  of 
either  function?  I  will  give  just  one  instance  of 
how  harshly  the  combination  of  the  two  powers 
in  one  and  the  same  person  works  in  practice. 
A  criminal  case  was  fixed  for  trial  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  (the  Sudder  station)  on 'a 
particular  day  before  the  principal  magistrate. 
The  defendant  duly  appeared,  but  found  to  his 
dismay  the  official  had  left  on  tour,  fixing  the 
case  for  another  day  at  another  place  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  Sudder  station.  The 
defendant  proceeded  to  the  latter  place,  only  to 
find  that  the  magistrate  had  moved  on  to  another 
camp.  This  time  the  defendant  could  not  put  in 
an  appearance  on  the  day  fixed,  and  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest.  On  an  application  to 
the  High  Court  the  case  was  transferred  for  trial 
by  another  officer  at  the  Sudder  station.  In  his 
explanation  the  magistrate  submitted  that  in  dis- 
charge of  his  executive  duties  he  had  to  move 
about  the  district.  His  court  was  thus  as  ambu- 
latory as  his  office! 

An  Indictment  of  British  Rule. 

A  bitter  indictment  of  the  entire  British 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  is  given  in  a 
letter  recently  received  from  a  Review 
reader,  a  Hindu  by  birth,  now  living  in  this 
country.  This  learned  gentleman  believes 
that  British  government  influence  has  af- 
fected the  American  press  in  the  matter  of 
reports  about  India.  It  is  impossible,  he  de- 
clares, to  know  what  the  Hindus  think  unless 
one  understands  the  Hindu  language. 
Moreover,  Hindus,  being  Asiatics,  are  averse 
to  making  a  fuss  in  another  language,  and 
they  actually  keep  silent  until  they  have  been 
worked  up  to  a  pitch  where  their  actions,  not 
their  words,  shall  be  eloquence.  There  was 
no  real  Indian  animosity  to  Lord  Curzon, 
declares  this  correspondent. 

The  real  cause  of  discontent  "  is  the  habit- 


THE  HON.   JOHN   MORLEY. 
1  Secretary  of  State  for  India.) 

ual  plunder  of  India,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, by  John  Bull." 

The  real  cause  of  India's  uprising  is  the  will- 
ful destruction  of  Hindu  industry  by  English 
capitalists,  and  utter  disregard  of  Indian  cus- 
toms, manners,  institutions,  and  traditions.  The 
overbearing  conduct  of  Englishmen  in  India  as 
a  whole,  the  contemptuous  treatment  accorded 
to  natives,  the  ravishing  of  Indian  women  by 
brutal  Tommy  Atkins,  and  the  monopolizing  of 
everything  good  in  the  land  by  Anglo-Indians 
is  the  real  cause  of  dscontent.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  people  of  India  found  out  the  mistake 
of  trusting  Europeans  long  ago,  and  an  effort 
was  being  made  to  make  the  people  understand 
the  mistake.  The  discontent  is  therefore  due  to 
that  oppression  which  a  government  by  foreign- 
ers always  penetrates  for  its  selfish  ends  and 
its  own  permanent  security,  in  name  of  civiliza- 
tion and  in  name  of  the  good  of  the  people  it 
governs,— which  is  a  mortifying  tantalization  it- 
self. 

The  great  contribution  of  Japan  to  Orien- 
tals, concludes  this  writer,  is  not  changing 
Asia's  mental  attitude.  A  recurrence  of  the 
mutiny  of  1857,  ne  declares,  is  impossible. 
Referring  to  the  recent  division  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Bengal  into  two  parts,  despite  .the 
protests  of  the  inhabitants,  this  writer  con- 
tinues : 

The  war  to  be  waged  against  England  will 
be  economic  and  moral.  Boycotting  against  the 
English  manufactured  goods  has  begun.  Bengal 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  the  whole  of  India  is 
unanimously  helping  it. — a  sign  of  organized  re- 
sistance, indeed,  which  may  lead  to  consequences 
which  nobody  can  foretell. 
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As  to  the  future,  he  has  this  to  say : 

The  ideal  of  young  men  of  India  to-day  is  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  separate  state,  the 
United  States  Republic  of  India,  corresponding 
with  existing  areas,  administrations  and  chief- 
ships,  each  with  its  local  independence,  cemented 
together  by  a  common  flag,  common  interest, 
common  language,  and  absolutely  free  from  the 
English  yoke. 

Is  the  End  of  Britain's  Indian  Empire 
Near? 

A  graphic  survey  of  England's  domination 
of  Hindustan  and  its  multifarious  races,  by 
Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  appears  in  the  North 
American  Review  (the  first  issue  as  a  semi- 
monthly). What  has  English  rule  done 
for  India?  Dr.  Smith  echoes  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  words: 

India  was  rescued  by  Great  Britain  from  mur- 
derous and  devastating  anarchy ;  though  at  the 
time  she  was  plundered  by  official  corruption  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  wealth  which,  being  poor  though 
gorgeous,  she  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  She  has 
since  enjoyed  general  peace  and  order;  both, 
we  may  be  sure,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  she 
otherwise  would  have  done.  The  deadly  enmity 
between  her  races  and  religions  has  been  con- 
trolled and  assuaged.  The  foreign  establish- 
ments, civil  and  military,  though  highly  paid, 
have  been  small  for  the  population,  and  the  civil 
administration  has  been,  in  recent  times,  what 
Oriental  administrations  never  are,  perfectly  in- 
corrupt. The  army,  unlike  the  rabble  armies  of 
native  princes,  has  been  kept  under  strict  disci- 
pline. Evil  customs  have  been  suppressed ;  trade 
and  manufactures  have  been  fostered ;  education, 
science,  hygiene  have  been  introduced,  imper- 
fectly it  may  be,  but  still  introduced,  which 
otherwise  they  would  hardly  have  been. 

What  will  bring  an  end  to  British  su- 
premacy?   This  is  Dr.  Smith's  answer: 

British  Empire  in  India  is  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing brought  to  an  end  by  a  Russian  invasion.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  much  danger  of  being 
brought  to  an  end  by  internal  rebellion.  Yet  it 
must  end.  Such  is  the  decree  of  nature.  In 
that  climate  British  children  cannot  be  reared. 
Nc  race  can  forever  hold  and  rule  a  land  in 
which  it  cannot  rear  its  children.  In  what  form 
the  end  would  come  it  has  hitherto  been  impos- 
sible to  divine.  "  By  accident "  was  the  only  re- 
ply which  one  who  had  held  high  office  in  India 
could  make  to  such  a  question  on  that  subject. 
Since  this  reawakening  of  the  East,  a  more 
definite  source  of  possible  disturbance  may  be 
said  to  loom.  In  encouraging  Japan  to  go  to 
war,  Lord  Lansdowne  may  have  done  something 
which  was  far  from  his  intention,  and  of  which 
he  did  not  dream.  He  may  have  inadvertently 
pressed  the  button  of  fate. 

The  Kitchener  Policy  In  India. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  events  so  vividly 
set  forth  in  G.  W.  Forrest's  article  on  "  The 
Government  of  India,"  in  a  recent  issue  of 


Blackwood's,  and  also  the  detailed  account 
given  in  a  later  issue  of  that  publication, 
evidently  by  one  well  posted  in  his  subject, 
of  the  controversy  between  Lords  Curzon 
and  Kitchener  and  Mr.  Brodrick,  formerly 
the  War  Secretary  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
which  ended  in  the  acceptance  of  Lord 
Kitchener's  plans  for  Indian  reform  and  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Curzon,  the  latest  de- 
velopment reported  from  India  in  this  con- 
nection is  interesting. 

"Lord  Kitchener,  in  one  of  his  minutes  re- 
plying to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Curzon  on 
his  plan  of  reorganization  and  general  re- 
form, said  that  "  no  needed  reform  can  be 
initiated,  no  useful  measure  can  be  adopted, 
without  being  subject  to  vexatious  and,  for 
the  most  part,  unnecessary  criticism,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  financial  effect  of  the 
proposals,  but  also  as  to  the  desirability  or 
necessity,  from  the  purely  military  point  of 
view." 

Following  the  episodes  above  referred  to, 
and  only  a  brief  interval  after  the  disagree- 
ment between  these  two  distinguished  men, 
domes  a  report  of  Lord  Kitchener's  probable 
transfer,  apparently  as  a  move  in  Liberal 
English  politics,  to  the  chief  command  in 
Ireland.  'English  statesmen  of  the  two  great 
parties  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  offi- 
cially approved  Kitchener  policy  calling  for 
prompt  and  aggressive  measures  in*  con- 
nection with  additional  frontier  defenses 
throughout  British  India,  but  it  has  been 
heartily  indorsed,  thus  far,  by  many  British 
officials  on  the  ground,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary,— men  who  need  and  expect  protection 
against  offensive  operations,  either  within  or 
without  the  borders.  This  attitude  of  resi- 
dents having  personal  property  and  other 
vital  interests  at  stake  is  not  surprising  when 
the  situation,  as  it  now  exists,  is  examined, 
even  cursorily.  The  comparatively  defense- 
less condition  of  nearly  all  military  stations 
in  India,  for  example,  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civil  authorities, 
yet  little  has  been  really  done  toward  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

The  lessons  taught  at  Meerut,  Cawnpore,  and 
Lucknow,  in  1857,  have  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again,  and  plans  for  providing  adequate  pro- 
tection and  refuge  for  women  and  children  in 
case  of  sudden  attack  from  possible  rebels  and 
insurgents  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
dismissed.  "  Fortified  posts "  and  other  plans 
have  been  put  forth.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  a  cunningly  devised  and  sw;ftly  exe- 
cuted outbreak,  as  matters  now  stand,  would 
find  the  troops  and  civil  residents  in  and  near 
several  large  cantonments  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
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unready  and  at  the  mercy  of  mutineers  or  angry 
natives  as  were  those  of  half  a  century  ago. 

To  control  the  whole  of  British  India,  with  a 
population,  almost  entirely  native,  of  231,000000, 
there  is  no w^ available,  on  paper.  2,733  British 
officers  with  British  regiments  ana  70,905  British 
soldiers.  The  native  army,  under  British  sur- 
veillance, with  2,168  British  officers  and  153,000 
natives,  supplements  the  British  total,  making  an 
aggregate  force,  according  to  the  latest  official 
reports,  of  4,901  British  officers  and  223i986  men, 
all  told,  to  restrain  from  violence  and  disorder 
some  230,000,000  or  more  of  none-too-friendly 
natives.  No  one  really  knows  what  the  average 
native  of  India  thinks  of  British  rule, — or  any 
other  subject, — but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  con- 

?[uerors,  the  whites  are  deemed  intruders,  to  be 
orced  out  if  and  when  possible. 

The  official  figures  given  above  represent 
the  actual  present  peace-footing  strength  for 
India.  Deduct  at  least  one-fifth  from  the 
given  strength  of  officers,  to  allow  for  the 
absence  of  those  on  detailed  or  staff  duty, 
and  on  sick  or  ordinary  leave,  and  debit  a 
similar  percentage  for  men  in  hospital,  prison, 
at  the  hill  stations  and  en  route  to  and  from 
England,  and  it  thus  becomes  apparent  that 
the  actual  force  of  British  troops  available 
at  any  time  for  purposes  of  protection  or  ag- 
gressive operations  scales  down  to  about 
4,000  British  officers  and  180,000  men. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  state  of 
affairs  results  when  applied  to  cantonment 
service.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  such 
fortified  and  fairly  equipped  cities  as  Cal- 
cutta, which  has  a  native  population  exceed- 
ing 1,100,000,  there  are  to  be  dealt  with  in 
any  emergency  of  unrest,  treachery,  or  sedi- 
tion, 264,000  natives  in  the  city  of  Luck- 
now,  208,000  at  Delhi,  203,000  at  Benares, 
197,000  at  Cawnpore,  and  188,000  at  Agra. 
Other  populous  centers,  over  100,000,  in- 
clude Ahmedabad,  Allahabad,  Amritsar, 
Jaipur,  Poona,  Bareilly,  Nagpur,  Srinagar, 
Surat,  Meerut,  and  Karachi. 

To  combat  or  restrain  these  groups  there  are 
numerous  small  garrisons,  partly  British,  partly 
native.  The  word  "small"  is  used  advisedly, 
for,  considered  with  reference  to  numerical  effi- 
ciency for  the  purpose  intended,  they  are  insig- 
nificant. •  Their  normal  superiority  for  ordinary 
active  service,  arising  to  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  possession  of  modern  arms  and  equip- 
ment and  a  knowledge  of  strategy  and  tactics, 
would  count  for  little  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
influx  of  hostile  natives,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  stealthy  tread  and  easily-handled  weapons. 
As  in  1857,  the  intruders  would  aim  to  reach  a 
vital  part  at  every  thrust  and  kill  their  victims, 
as  the  record  shows,  without  any  semblance  of 
mercy  or  toleration.  Between  10  p,m.  and  4  a.m. 
each  night,  in  any  military  cantonment,  the  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  British  force,  numbernsr, 
approximately,  from  1,000  or  1,500  to  2,500  avail- 


able for  instant  duty,  are  resting  peacefully  after 
their  day's  duties  on  guard,  fatigues,  practice 
drill,  and  marching.  Every  door  and  window, 
except  during  a  storm,  is  wide  open.  Officers 
not  on  duty,  in  their  quarters,  sleep  with  sword 
and  revolver  close  at  hand.  The  rifle  of  every 
soldier,  in  his  barrack-room,  rests  at  the  foot  of 
his  cot,  unloaded.  Scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  cantonment,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, are  a  few  single  sentries  from  the  quar- 
ter guard  of  each  battalion,  battery,  and  squad- 
ron. There  are  no  bright  lights  in  barracks 
during  the  night.  In  every  barrack-room'  con- 
taining, say,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men,  there 
are  usually  two  flickering  oil  lamps,  easily 
reached  and  extinguished.  By  means  of  -a  con- 
certed, silent  movement,  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing more  than  a  small  section  of  a  city's  native 
population,  the  single  sentries,  approached 
stealthily  from  behind,  could  quickly  and  easily 
be  stricken  down,  their  guns  and  ammunition 
seized,  and  the  men  on  guard  surprised,  silenced, 
and  securely  fastened  up  in  their  quarters. 

There  would  be  fighting,  struggling,  fierce 
resistance, — a  repetition  of  1857, — but,  with- 
out lights  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
what  could  they  do  for  the  time  being  in 
self-defense?  Even  without  the  connivance 
or  moral  support  of  native  troops,  or  of  na- 
tive servants,  every  white  man,  woman,  and 
child,  within  and  beyond  the  cantonment 
limits,  could, — and  doubtless  would, — be  sac- 
rificed before  the  lapse  of  an  hour.  Retribu- 
tion, a  terrible  retribution,  would  follow, 
naturally,  but  that  would  not  bring  back 
valuable  lives  and  the  prestige  inevitably  lost 
among  the  natives  by  the  occurrence  and  suc- 
cess. Those  who  champion  a  thorough  re- 
adjustment and  strengthening  of  the  Indian 
garrisons,  as  well  as  the  Himalayan  out- 
posts, Lord  Kitchener  among  the  number, 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  of  the 
opinion  that  what  has  happened  may,  very 
reasonably,  happen  again,  on  excuse.  The 
next  difficulty  with  native  residents  or  native 
troops  in  the  cities  and  surrounding  districts, 
it  is  widely  believed,  is  not  Hikely  to  be  over 
a  question  of  violated  faith  or  tradition. 

It  is  much  more  probable,  considering  •  the 
steady  development  of  native  education  and 
knowledge  of  happenings  in  the  Orient  outside 
of  Hindustan,  that  the  Eastern  cry  for  freedom 
and  liberty  will  be  taken  up  and  used  as  a  lever 
for  agitation,  with  or  without  force,  according 
to  the  humor  of  the  agitators  and  the'ir  sym- 
pathizers and  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  and 
home  governments.  Cogent  psychological  rea- 
sons and  the  suspicion — well  grounded— that 
the  temporary  gain  possible  by  the  use  of  treach- 
erous and  mutinous  tactics  would  not  effect  the 
financial  and  commercial  advantages  of  getting 
the  "Sahib's"  rupees  and  provender,  have  held 
and  now  hold  the  majority  of  natives  to  loyalty. 
They  have  no  love  for  the  "  Britisher,"  no  mat- 
ter how  exalted  or  lowly  his  position  among 
them. 
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ANARCHICAL  CONDITIONS    IN  RUSSIA. 


HpHAT  the  crimes  which  shocked  the  civil- 
A  ized  world  during  the  past  few  months 
were  the  outcome  of  solely  abnormal  revolu- 
tionary conditions  in  Russia,  has  been  asserted 
time  and  time  again  by  many  keen  observers 
of  the  situation.  A  German  writer,  Gen- 
eral von  Lignitz,  in  an  article  in  the 
Deutsch  Revue,  reasserts  this  point  of  view 
with  great  force.  Formerly,  he  declares,  the 
conception  of  humanity  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire was  not  behind  that  of  western  Europe. 
Alexander  II.  and  Nicholas  II.  have  sought 
to  grace  their  throne  and  reign  by  humane 
endeavors.  The  Russian  is  naturally  good- 
natured. 

Revolutionary  propaganda,  however,  and  the 
embitterment  caused  by  numerous  assassinations 
have  brought  about  a  material  change.  At- 
tempts upon  life,  which  involve  the  sacrifice  of 
multitudes  of  innocent  victims,  are  made  by 
revolutionists  with  cynical  indifference.  The 
weaker  party  of  the  Right,  on  the  other  hand, 
have,  in  their  vain  effort  to  maintain  the  autoc- 
racy and  their  own  special  privileges,  incited 
the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  a  counter-revolution 
which  registered  its  brutish  deeds  at  Odessa, 
Bialystok,  and  other  places.  Under  the  cloak  of 
politics  the  lowest  criminals  reaped  a  rich  har- 
vest. Such  men  also  were  to  profit  by  the  un- 
conditional amnesty  demanded  by  the  Duma. 
Professor  Scherbatch  pertinently  inquired 
whether  bomb-throwers  who  should  attempt  the 
life  of  the  Radical  deputies  Herzenstein  and 
Vinauer  could  also  reckon  upon  amnesty.  An 
overpowering  majority  of  the  Duma  demanded 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  while  it  was 
being  decreed  and  most  mercilessly  carried  out 
by  the  revolutionists,  not  only  against  officials 
and  the  military,  but  against  their  own  con- 
federates if  they  disobeyed  orders  or  aroused 
suspicion.  A  resolution  to  censure  political 
murder  was  voted  down  in  the  Duma. 

The  army, — particularly  the  Cossacks, — 
which  has  largely  remained  loyal,  as  well  as 
the  courageous  police,  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  government  to  ignore  the  Czar's 
manifesto  of  October  30,  last.  Since  the 
issue  of  this  manifesto,  it  has  been  officially 
estimated,  to  the  end  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  6,825  persons  were  exiled  without  civil 
trial,  and  this  fact  alone  would  discredit  the 
government  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moderate  citi- 
zens. 

The  agrarian  disturbances  among  the  hitherto 
patient  and  seemingly  good-natured  peasantry 
have  in  a  number  of  places  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  the  medieval  peasant  wars.  Nearly 
two  thousand  estates  have  been  plundered  and 
destroyed,  and  the  violence  of  the  peasantry 
found  a  moral  support, — nay,  justification, — in 
the  Duma. 


Spread  of  Disaffection  In  the  Army. 

It  is  the  condition  of  affairs*  in  the  army 
which  is  causing  the  St  Petersburg  govern- 
ment the  most  anxiety  at  present.  The  revolu- 
tionary propaganda  has  already  obtained  such 
a  hold  among  the  soldiers  that  not  even  an 
additional  lump  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  soap, 
or  the  propaganda  of  the  "Black  Hundreds," 
or  even  the  "  explanatory  "  readings  of  proc- 
lamations by  the  officers,  are  strong  enough 
to  stop  the  disintegrating  process  in  the 
army.  Not  a  day  passes  without  signs  of 
disaffection  among  the  soldiers.  They  usu- 
ally begin  with  a  demand  for  a  lump  of 
sugar,  or  a  bed-cover,  but  on  the  very  next 
day  they  go  over  to  a  rising  against  the  ex- 
isting regime.  A  summary  of  recent  muti- 
nies, compiled  from  official  sources,  is  given 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Mir  Bozhe  (St. 
Petersburg). 

On  June  1  the  waves  of  agitation  had  pene- 
trated the  ranks  of  the  artillerymen  in  Osovetz, 
on  the  ground  of  non-payment  of  the  money 
earned  by  one  company.  The  other  company 
declared  that  the  Cossacks  abused  their  relatives 
in  the  village.  Then  followed  an  appeal  for  an 
open  revolt,  which,  however,  had  no  success. 
The  ferment  among  the  artillerymen  in  the 
Vladi-caucasian  camp  especially  increased,  when 
the  under-officers  learned  that  from  the  pro- 
vincial jail  would  be  sent  away  for  hard  labor  the 
political  prisoners, — the  under-officers  of  various 
regiments.  It  was  decided  to  release  them,  and 
the  night  of  June  13  the  18th  mountain  battery, 
cutting  the  telephone  communications,  threw 
themselves  on  the  arsenal,  seized  the  revolvers, 
the  bullets,  and  the  military  stores,  and  began 
to  fire.  But  they  were  at  once  surrounded  and 
disarmed  by  the  Anteropsky  regiment  The  fer- 
ment subsided,  but  there  still  exists  a  great 
enmity  between  the  Anteropsky  regiment  and 
the  local  detachment.  On  th«  night  of  June  n 
the  sappers,  the  mining  company,  and  the 
artillerymen  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4fh,  5th,  and 
6th  companies  at  Batuni  mutinied.  The  muti- 
neers were  surrounded  by  troops  and  the  affair 
ended  peacefully  enough,  thanks  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  artillerymen  to  cannonade  the  town 
in  case  repressive  measures  be  taken  against 
them.  In  Kursk  take  place  frequent  meetings 
of  soldiers  and  the  movement  threatens  to  as- 
sume a  more  serious  aspect.  In  the  camp  near 
Sam.ara,  also,  a  more  organized  but  peaceful 
strike  took  place.  The  Buzuluk  regiment  and 
the  artillerymen  struck  work,  putting  forth 
political  and  economical  demands.  The  Cos- 
sacks when  called  out  refused  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Buzuluk  battalion  also  joined  the 
strikers.  On  June  13  the  movement  began  in 
the  second  Transcaspian  light  battalion  of 
infantry  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  three 
inferior  officers  to  the  disciplinary  battalion. 
On  June  16  the  ferment  increased.  Together 
with    the   laborers   the    under-officers   called    a 
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A  VIEW   OF   THE  FORTRESS  OF   SVEABORG,    WHERE  THE   RECENT  FINNISH    MUTINY  OCCURRED. 

(It  Is  not  possible  to  see  all  of  the  seven  Islands  on  which  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Ilelslngfors,  Is  built,  from  one  point  of  view,  but  the  view  in  the  Illustration,  which  Is  taken 
from  itae  mainland  from  the  rocks  above  Brunns  Park,  gives  the  conipietest  obtainable,  a  view  of  the 
main  island  on  which  is  situated  the  Russian  Cathedral,  the  officers*  quarters,  and  the  closest  and 
most  extended  view  of  the  main  earthworks  in  the  direction  of  the  Finnish  capital.) 


meeting  where  they  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  officers  and  elected  from  among  them  a  com- 
mander of  the  battalion  and  other  officials.  A 
strike  on  a  big  scale  occurred  at  Tamlear  in  the 
7th  reserve  cavalry  regiment.  It  began  in  the 
evening  of  June  19.  On  June  30  the  most  diso- 
bedient 3rd  division  was  disarmed  by  the  Mozt- 
oisky  regiment.  The  strike  went  along  peace- 
fully to  its  sixth  day,  but  on  the  26th  cavalrymen 
were  attacked  by  the  Nyezhinsky  dragoons,  Cos- 
sacks and  other  troopers.  The  Cossacks  turned 
back  and  stopped  at  a  distance.  The  Nyezhinsky 
regiment  attacked  but  was  beaten  back.  The 
Cossacks  shot  at  the  infantry  and  the  infantry 
discharged  in  the  air.  The  officers  of  the  7th 
reserve  cavalry  regiment  fired  at  their  men  from 
an  ambuscade.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  five 
soldiers  of  the  strikers  were  wounded,  an  in- 
fantry officer  was  killed. 

The  mutiny  at  Sveaborg,  in  Kronstadt, 
and  on  the  cruiser  Pamyat  Azova,  is  con- 
sidered very  serious  by  this  writer.  The 
mutiny  was  suppressed, .  but  much  blood 
was  spilt.  One  rear-admiral  died  of  his 
wounds,  several  officers  were  killed,  and 
there  is  no  account  yet  of  the  number  of 
under-officers  who  lost  their  lives. 

The  mutiny  began  quite  unexpectedly.  There 
could  not  be  any  question  here  of  economic  de- 
mands. The  plan  of  the  uprising  was  obviously 
long  premeditated,  the  particulars  we  do  not  yet 
know ;  but  the  very  possibility  of  such  uprisings 
is  enough  evidence  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  regime,  powerless  even  to  keep  up 
discipline  in  the  army. 


A  Criticism  of  the  Duma. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review,  criticizes  the  now  defunct 
Duma  for  what  it  did  not  do,  in  these  words : 

The  members  were  partisans  first  and  parti- 
sans after,  and  they  reserved  patriotism  for  the 
regenerate  republic  of  the  future.  It  was  thus 
that  Russia's  "best  men,"  imagining  that  their 
word  was  a  law  unto  the  nation,  declined  to 
utter  the  sentence  of  blame  which  they  fancied 
would  have  put  an  end  to  political  murder  and 
pillage  and  incendiarism.  The  whole  Russian 
peqple  would  have  been  the  better  for  this  cessa- 
tion of  fruitless  bloodshed,  of  needless  hard- 
ship, of  gratuitous  suffering  and  wantonly  in- 
flicted misery.  The  Russian  people,  but  not  the 
Constitutional  Party.  Therefore  the  magic 
formula  was  never  uttered.  On  the  contrary 
the  opposite  formula  was  pronounced.  When 
the  parliament  was  dissolved  the  champions  of 
legality,  deliberately  departing  from  their  posi- 
tion, disavowed  their  own  principles,  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  justification  for  their  own  existence, 
and  exhorted  the  nation  to  break  the  law.  Why  ? 
Just  in  order  to  score  a  triumph  for  their  party 
over  the  government.  And  the  weal  of  the  na- 
tion? Patriotic  self-abnegation?  The  ukase  dis- 
solving the  Duma  was  legal  enough, — it  was 
only  the  deputies'  appeal  to  the  nation  that  was 
unlawful  and  criminal.  Truly  a  curious  picture : 
the  Duma,  wh;ch  in  the  words  of  its  president, 
can  do  no  wrong,  the  Duma  which  had  identified 
its  cause  with  that  of  law  and  order,  was  now 
solemnly  calling  on  the  people  to  break  the  law 
and  to  disturb  public  order. 
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IMPROVED    LIGHTSHIPS. 


T^O  the  lay  mind  it  might  seem  that  the 
one  thing  needful  for  a  lightship  would 
be  the  capacity  to  ride  out  a  storm  in  safety 
without  dragging  her  anchors,  and  that  to 
this  end  she  should  be  stoutly  built  and  pro- 
vided with  ample  cables.  But  many  other 
factors  come  in:  The  boat  must  not  be  too 
costly  to  build  or  to  maintain;  she  must  be 
as  steady  as  may  be,  that  her  light  may  not 
be  extinguished,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  at  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible ;  and  her  arrange- 
ments should  be  of  such  a  character  that,  as 
far  as  may  be,  they  will  act  automatically. 
Life  on  a  lightship  is  poor  fun  at  best,  and 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  protection  of 
coastwise  traffic  are  constantly  exercising 
their  ingenuity  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
protection  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  dis- 
comfort. 

Recent  experiments  made  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  France  and  Belgium  seem  of 
sufficient  interest  to  have  attention  called  to 
the  main  results,  as  described  in  a  recent 
number  of  Cosmos.  Study  of  data  collected 
with  care  at  various  points  shows  that  the 
direction  of  the  ground  waves  is  fairly  con- 
stant, as  is  also  their  period  of  oscillation. 
While  this  is  less  true  in  the  case  of  light 
winds,  it  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  as 
the  force  of  the  wind  increases.  Hence,  to 
provide  stability  for  a  lightship  is  a  simpler 
matter  than  for  an  ordinary  vessel, — we  may 
know  in  advance  what  to  prepare  for.  While 
in  moderate  weather  the  speed  of  the  waves, 
their  direction,  size,  and  period  vary  greatly, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  wind,  this 
is  no  longer  the  case  when  a  storm  is  devel- 
oped. The  direction  of  the  waves  is  then 
practically  always  the  same,  and  their  shape 
becomes  uniform  and  characteristic. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  experiments  carried 
out  at  a  point  off  Dunkirk,  a  fishing  boat  of 
about  three  hundred  tons,  of  heavy  construc- 
tion, was  found  in  heavy  weather  to  roll 
through  an  arc  of  more  than  70  degrees.  On 
removing  the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  making 
alterations,  it  was  found  that  her  period  of 
oscillation  coincided  almost  exactly  with  that 
of  the  waves  at  the  point  where  she  had  been 
anchored.  The  vessel  was  now  provided 
with  bilge-keels,  and  her  weights  were  shifted 
so  as  to  cause  her  rolling  to  become  slower, — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  her  period  of  oscillation 
was  raised  from  five  and  a  half  to  eight  sec- 


onds. As  a  result,  when  returned  to  her 
anchorage,  her  maximum  arc  was  now  found 
to  be  but  33  degrees,  and,  thanks  to  the 
bilge-keels,  this  was  with  a  far  steadier  mo- 
tion than  before.  In  the  same  way  another 
lightship,  belonging  to  the  same  locality,  was 
so  improved  by  simple  alterations  that  its 
maximum  rolling  arc  was  reduced  from  65 
degrees  to  40  degrees. 

The  last-mentioned  boat  had  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  and  was  main- 
tained at  an  annual  cost  of  $8,000.  With 
the  idea  of  decreasing  cost,  a  new,  smaller 
type  of  vessel  was  constructed,  with  tanks 
for  oil  and  gas,  and  so  far  automatic  that  she 
has  no  crew, — a  large  lighted  buoy,  prac- 
tically. In  spite  of  her  small  size,  her  oscil- 
lations were  comparatively  small.  For  ten 
years  she  has  served  well ;  were  it  not  for  an 
excessively  quick  recovery,  which  prevents 
the  use  of  a  flashing  light,  she  would  be  thor- 
oughly successful  for  many  localities.  Her 
cost  was  but  $14,000,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  is  only  $800  per  annum.  Mak- 
ing use  of  the  results  of  careful  observations 
upon  the  size  and  speed  of  the  swells  at  one 
of  the  roughest  points  on  the  Channel  coast, 
a  new  boat  of  340  tons,  and  carrying  a  crew, 
has  been  constructed,  whose  maximum  roll 
is  only  15  to  20  degrees,  and  whose  pitch  does 
not  exceed  15  degrees. 

Applying  the  same  careful  methods  to  the 
construction  of  the  lights  themselves,  greatly 
increased  efficiency  has  been  obtained  for  all 
the  newer  ships.  A  steadier  boat  permits  the 
satisfactory  employment  of  a  much  more  pow- 
erful light, — one  of  double  the  power  that 
was  formerly  considered  practicable  is  now 
the  rule.  In  the  larger  vessels  of  the  new 
type  a  revolving  (flashing)  light  is  used,  fed 
with  oil-gas  from  tanks  placed  low  in  the 
hull,  and  so  mounted  in  the  hollow  mast  that 
the  lantern,  with  its  counterpoise,  forms  a 
compound  pendulum,  supported  on  a  uni- 
versal-joint arrangement,  which  permits  os- 
cillation in  any  direction.  The  pendulum- 
lantern  is  so  adjusted  that  its  period  of  os- 
cillation is  about  one  and  one-half  times  that 
of  the  lightship  itself.  As  a  consequence, 
although  the  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that 
a  maximum  arc  of  swing  for  the  lantern  of 
about  25  degrees  is  provided  for  within  its 
case,  the  actual  maximum  so  far  observed  has 
never  exceeded  five  or  six  degrees. 
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SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  POPULAR  AMERICAN  MONTHLIES. 


Social  and  Economic  Topics. — In  the  first 
issue  of  the  American  Magazine  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  Phillips  Publishing  Company,  Mr. 
William  Allen  White,  one  of  the  editors,  con- 
tributes a  readable  essay,  entitled  "  The  Partner- 
ship of  Society."  In  this  "sermon,"  as  Mr. 
White's  colleagues  are  pleased  to  style  his  con- 
tribution, the  brilliant  author  of  "What's  the 
Matter  wi*h  Kansas?"  lays  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
eminent law  of  service  as  the  first  of  social  com- 
mandments.— Mr.  Edwin  Markham  writes  with 
indignation  in  the  October  Cosmopolitan  of  what 
he  terms  "Child  Wrecking  in  the  Glass  Fac- 
tories,** describing  the  noisome  conditions  under 
which  boys  in  great  numbers  are  still  employed 
in  American  glass  works,  although  the  feasibility 
ot  using  machinery  in  their  stead  has  long  been 
fully  demonstrated  in  more  than  one  of  the  lead- 
ing glass  plants  of  the  country. — In  the  Century 
Magazine,  Mr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean  has  a 
thoughtful  article  on  "The  Training  of  the  Ne- 
gro."— Mr.  Allan  L.  Benson  discusses  in  Apple- 
ton's  Magazine  for  October  certain  phases  of  the 
question  of  public  ownership  that  have  commonly 
been  ignored  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
enlighten  the  public  on  this  problem.  Observa- 
tion in  Germany  and  o'her  countries  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that,  whatever  the  wage  of  the 
worker,  it  amounts,  approximately,  only  to  the 
cost  of  liv;n£.  The  expectation  that  public 
ownership,  if  introduced  in  this  country,  would 
effect  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  living  will  not,  in 
Mr.  Benson's  opinion,  be  realized,  since  there  are 
always  "  more  men  seeking  jobs  than  there  are 
jobs  seeking  men."  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  wages  w;ll  be  kept  down  nearly  to  the 
cost  of  living. — Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick  con- 
tinues "The  Story  of  Life  Insurance"  in  Mc- 
Clure's,  and  President  Paul  Morton,  of  the  Equit- 
able, and  President  Charles  A.  Peabody.  of  the 
Mutual  Life,  contribute  brief  articles  to  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Metropolitan. 

Municipal  Affairs. — In  McClure's  for  Octo- 
ber, Mr.  George  K.  Turner  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  unique  government  of  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  which  he  accurately  epitomizes  as 
"a  business  corporation." — "The  Future  Devel- 
opment of  Washington  City"  is  the  subject  of  a 
well-informed  article  by  Glenn  Brown,  in  Ap- 
pleton's  Magazine. — In  the  Cosmopolitan,  ex- 
Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  outlines  the  "  Rise  of 
the  New  San  Francisco/'  his  article  being  illus- 
trated from  architects'  plans  of  buildings  pro- 
jected to  take  the  places  of  those  destroyed  in 
the  great  fire  of  April,  last.— Mr.  Charles  Henry 
White  contributes  to  Harper's  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  journeyings  in  Boston,  together 
with  a  seYies  of  his  own  etchings,  several  of 
which  quite  resemble  street  scenes  m  European 
towns. — In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  Alvan  F. 
Sanborn,  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 


gives  a  chapter  of  his  impressions  of  "  New  York 
After  Paris." — An  article  full  of  suggestions  to 
the  police  departments  of  American  municipal^ 
ties  is  that  entitled  "The  Dog  Police  of  Euro- 
pean Cities,"  by  William  G.  Fitz-Gerald,  in  the 
October  Century.  The  efficiency  attained  by 
these  auxiliaries  of  the  European  police,  as  at- 
tested by  the  photographs  accompanying  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald's  article,  is  indeed  remarkable. 

Character  Studies.— "  The  Human  Side  of 
the  Czar"  is  the  subject  of  an  illuminating  ar- 
ticle by  Amalia  Kussner  Coudert,  in  the  Century. 
A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Coudert  painted  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Czar  and  was  privileged  to  see  and 
know  him  as  he  is  at  home  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Winter  Palace,  with  his  family 
about  him. — In  the  October  Lippincotfs  appears 
the  first  of  three  papers  by  Wolf  von  Schier- 
brand  on  "The  Kaiser's  Family  Life."— Mc- 
Clure's for  October  has  an  article  by  Lincoln 
Steffens  on  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  the  famous  judge 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  at  Denver. — "A  Boss 
Tamer  in  Ermine  "  is  the  somewhat  picturesque 
title  given  to  a  sketch  of  Justice  Gaynor.  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  bench,  by  James  Creelman, 
in  Pearson's. — Poultney  Bigelow  writes  in  Har- 
per's on  "The  Last  of  a  Great  Sultan."  the 
twenty-fifth  of  his  illustrious  dynasty  in  Brunei, 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  although  the  name  Borneo  is  but  a  corrup- 
tion of  Brunei,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  points  out,  yet 
few  maps  show  the  existence  of  this  empire  over 
which  his  Imperal  Highness  rules  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-three. — In  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine,  William  P.  Hazen  tells  the  story  of 
"Ninger,  the  King  of  Counferfeiters,"  who  for 
years  baffled  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
agents. 

The  Rio  Conference  and  Its  Issues.— In  the 

magazine,  number  of  the  Outlook  (New  York) 
for  October  appears  an  illustrated  article  on 
"The  Western  World  in  Conference,"  by  Syl- 
vester Baxter.  In  this  article  Mr.  Baxter,  who 
went  to  Rio  as  the  special  representative  of  the 
Outlook  at  the  Pan-American  Conference,  gives 
an  excellent  description  of  the  city  itself,  of  the 
spectacles  connected  with  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  conference,  and  of  the  famous  session  held 
in  honor  of  Secretary  Root  on  July  31.— One  of 
the  principal  topics  discussed  at  the  conference, 
namely,  the  forcible  collection  of  international 
debts,  Is  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the  Oc- 
tober Atlantic,  by  Dr.  John  H.  Latane.  This 
writer  admits  that  the  question  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  and  troublesome  in  the  whole 
range  of  modern  diplomacy.  He  finds  that  in- 
ternational law,  as  at  present  recognized,  fur- 
nishes no  clear  rules  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
opinions  of  states  differ.  In  his  opinion  there 
can  be  no  solution  of  the  question  in  the  near 
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future,  except  through  treaty  agreements.  Since 
the  United  States  has  ratified  the  pecuniary- 
claims  convention  adopted  by  the  International 
American  Conference  held  at  Mexico,  we  are 
under  no  obligations  to  countenance  any 
measures  for  coercing  the  collection  of  pecuniary 
claims  against  any  American  state  which  is  will- 
ing to  arbitrate. 

Historical  and  Reminiscent. — An  account  of 
the  capture  of  Washington  City  by  the  British  in 
1814,  as  preserved  in  the  diaries  and  family  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bayard  Smith,  appears  in 
the  October  number  of  Scribner's.  The  manu- 
script has  been  edited  by  Gaillard  Hunt  from,  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Smith's  grandson,  J.  Henley 
Smith.— In  Appleton's  for  October,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Halsey  offers  "  A  Glimpse  of  Paul  Revere  and 
the  Colonial  S:lversmiths ."  The  patriot  Revere, 
whom  Longfellow  has  immortalized  in  his  fa- 
mous poem,  was  well  known  as  a  Boston  silver- 
smith and  engraver  long  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  and  his  part  in  it  had  sent  his  fame 
abroad. — In  the  October  Harper's,  Mr.  S.  H.  M. 
Byers  recounts  the  now  all  but  forgotten  story 
01  the  last  slave  ship  to  bring  captives  into  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  Clqtilde  that  was 
run  into  Mobile  Bay  one  dark  night  in  1859,  its 
cargo  of  slaves  being  "  dumped  off  into  the  cane- 
brakes  and  left,  some  to  be  picked  up  and  sold, 
some  to  wander  about  and  starve,  and  some  to 
die  Of  homesickness."  Mr.  Byers  has  recently 
interviewed  several  of  the  survivors  of  this  ill- 


fated  shipwreck,  and  the  story  that  he  tells  is 
by  no  means  lacking  in  the  element  of  human 
interest. — Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  continues  his 
entertaining  tales  of  American  heroes,  "  The 
Story  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  in  the  Cosmopolitan, 
and  "The  Romance  of  Aaron  Burr,"  in  Pear- 
son's.— In  the  field  of  very  recent  history,  Mr. 
C.  P.  Connolly  contributes  to  the  October  Mc- 
Clure's  the  third  installment  of  his  graphically 
written  "  Story  of  Montana." — In  Appleton  s 
Howard  Flanagan  tells  the  romantic  story  of 
the  search  for  a  lost  mine  and  a  buried  treasure 
in  Kentucky, — a  quest  a  century  and  a  half  old. 

The  Tales  of  Travelers.— Under  the  title 
"  Khiva  from  the  Inside,"  Langdon  Warner  con- 
tinues, in  the  October  Century,  his  narrative  of 
personal  experience  begun  in  the  September 
number.  His  article  abounds  in  descriptions  of 
the  quaint  and  out-of-the-way  customs  which 
are  native  to  this  one  corner  of  the  world  that 
has  remained  almost  to  the  present  moment  vir- 
tually unknown  to  our  Western  civilization. — 
Edward  Penfield's  "  Between  Towns  in  Spain," 
as  illustrated  by  the  author  in  the  October 
Scribner's,  gives  an  intimate  account  of  the  ex- 
periences to  be  met  with  by  the  modern  traveler 
in  isolated  portions  of  "poor  old  tired-out 
Spain." — "  The  Strangest  Corner  of  England  "  is 
the  term  that  Robert  Shackleton  applies  to  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  his  illustrated  account  of 
what  he  has  seen  there,  in  the  October  Harper's, 
goes  far  to  justify  the  phrase. 


THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE   FOREIGN   REVIEWS. 


A  French  View  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
ference.— An  anonymous  writer  opens  a  recent 
issue  of  Correspondent  with  the  first  installment 
of  an  article  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Pan- 
American  Pol'cy,  apropos  of  the  Rio  Janeiro 
Conference.  The  United  States,  says  the  writer, 
has  resolved  to  establish  its  leadership  in  the 
entire  American  continent,  and  since  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  imperial  regime  in  Brazil  no 
power  in  South  America  is  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  Yankees.  The  application  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  South  America  is  not  without 
interest  to  Europeans,  since  the  Americans  have 
thought  they  could  take  part  in  the  Algeciras 
Conference  and  meddle  in  an  affair  exclusively 
European,  and  have  they  not  already  interfered 
in  other  affairs  which  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  New  World,  such  as  the  case  of  the 
Jews  at  Kishinev,  the  question  of  Asia  Minor, 
etc.?  This  protecting  power  of  the  United 
States  over  the  South  American  continent  is  not 
one  of  principle  but  of  interest,  for  the  Ameri- 
cans require  new  markets.  The  Chinese  have 
boycotted  them,  and  Japan  does  not  like  their 
"humbug,  bluff,  puff,  fuss."  The  Latin  re- 
publics of  South  America  are  rich,  and,  as  they 
have  so  few  industries  of  their  own,  will  be  ex- 
cellent markets  for  American  manufactures. 

The  Pan-American  Conference, — A  Belgian 
View. — The  Pan-Amercan  Conference  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  says  the  Indipendance  Beige  (Brus- 
sells)  has  been  an  actual  triumph  for  the  United 
States.  North  America  has  seen  Latin  Ameri- 
can suspicions  dissipated  by  the  full  light  of  in- 
ternational inquiry.    Latin  America  feared  the 


strong  hand  of  the  elder  sister.  Political  busy- 
bodies  had  talked  of  a  "slow  absorption"  into 
the  greater  body.  All  that  is  now  over  with. 
The  United  States  has  no  interest  adverse  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  lesser  republics.  To  lay  hand 
upon  the  autonomy  would  be  to  excite  enmity 
that  would  better  be  avoided.  No  one  can  fore- 
see the  consequences  of  such  action.  It  might 
mean  the  dismemberment  of  active  political 
bodies.  The  ties  existing,  or  to  exist,  between 
the  states  ought  to  be  sufficiently  supple  to  per- 
mit the  normal  development  of  each  one  of  the 
republxs  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  its  strength 
and  to  its  natural  resources.  _Only  by  just  means 
can  be  obtained  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
lead  the  Americas  to  supreme  heights,  the  h;gh- 
est  planes  attainable  by  nations.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  tightening  of  the  ties  between  the 
sister  republics  will  arm  the  new  world  for- 
midably for  the  field  of  the  world's  political 
economy.  United  and  agreed  as  to  their  plans, 
the  Americas  will  make  competition  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Industrial  and  commercial 
Europe  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  she  is  pre- 
pared for  the  s*rusrgle  to  come.  Can  she  forget 
her  quarrels,  her  hatred,  her  spites?  She  must, 
if  she  would  hold  her  ground  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment, for  she  will  be  able  to  do  that  only 
by  reconciling  her  interests  with  imperative  con- 
ditions. And  even  then  she  will  be  able  to  do  it 
only  by  working  her  vital  forces  to  their  full 
power.  We  ought  to  hope,  ardently,  for  her  suc- 
cess. But  we  know  our  limitations;  we  recall 
the  past.  We  know  that  there  are  times  when 
the  higher  and  better  interests  are  sacrificed.  It 
is    not    impossible    that    Europe    will    be   lost 
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through  the  traditionalism  which  was  once  her 
political  force.  For  she  may  not  understand  that 
this  is  a  new  era;  that  for  new  times  we  need 
new  minds,  new  spirits,  and  illumination;  that 
we  need  clear  sight;  that  we  need  energy;  and 
that  we  need  indomitable  courage. 

A    New    Cooperative    Commonwealth. — A 

A  most  interesting  contribution  to  Onse  Eeuw 
is  that  which .  deals  with  Dr.  van  Eeden's  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  cooperative  community  at 
a  place  called  Walden  in  Holland.  Dr.  van 
Eeden  is  a  well-known  man  and  a  philosopher; 
therefore,  when  he  adopts  socialistic  ideas  he 
affords  to  laymen  and  others  much  food  for  re- 
flection. Dr.  van  Eeden  asserts,  as  many  have 
done  before  him,  that  interest  on  capital  is  un- 
fair ;  if  a  man  lends  money  to  start  a  business,  it 
is  unjust  on  his  part  to  take  a  share  of  the  profit. 
He  has  accordingly  purchased  a  large  piece  of 
land  in  Walden,  and  has  created  a  cooperative 
community  which  now  comprises  fifty-four  per- 
sons. At  the  outset  Dr.  van  Eeden  was  fortu- 
nate, for  a  lady  who  owned  an  adjoining  estate 
gave  her  land  to  the  community.  As  profits 
come  in,  the  founder  proposes  to  utilize  them 
in  the  purchase  of  another  estate  on  'which  to 
start  another  community.  In  the  course  of  time 
there  will  be  many  such  communities,  all  affil- 
iated to  one  which  will  be  the  chief.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  idea  is 'naturally  being  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest. 

Progressive  Features  of  the  French  Church 
Encyclical. — The  Civilta  Cattolico  (Rome) 
prints  the  Italian  version  of  the  much-discussed 
Encyclical  of  Pius  X.  on  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  Liberals  and  Protestants  have  been  so 
occupied  in  denouncing  as  reactionary  the  regu- 
lations laid  down  concerning  the  prevailing 
"  spirit  of  insubordination  and  independence  ' 
that  they  have  overlooked  the  equally  important 
paragraphs  admitting  that  "  in  many  dioceses  the 
number  of  priests  is.  far  superior  to  the  needs 
of  the  faithful,"  and  urging  the  bishops  in  con- 
sequence to  much  greater  circumspection  in  ad- 
mitting candidates  to  holy  orders.  This  pontif- 
ical direction,  if  ac'ed  on,  ought  to  remed/ 
many  of  the  abuses  now  prevailing  in  the  Church 
in  Italy. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Automobile 
Industry* — "  Cygnus  "  gossips  pleasantly,  in  the 
Fortnightly  (London)  for  September,  about  the 
present  and  future  of  motor-cars.  He  says :  "  In 
June,  1904,  the  number  of  motor-cars  registered 
under  the  Motor  Car  Act  was  18,840,  and  that  of 
motor-cycles  2203;  the  licenses  to  dnve  issued 
were  54,169.  Mr.  Worby  Beaumont,  whose  au- 
thority stands  very  high,  forecasted  the  British 
output  between  September,  1905,  and  September, 
1000,  at  £4,000,000.  "  Cygnus  "  hopes  that  elec- 
tricity will  supersede  all  other  methods  of  driv- 
ing motor-cars.  He  says :  "  It  is  qui*e  conceiv- 
able that  the  idea  embodied  in  the  Krieger  sys- 
tem, which  is  actually  at  work,  that  a  car  may 
be  driven  by  electricity,  generated  by  a  separate 
engine  on  the  car,  may  be  simplified  and  worked 
economically.  If  that  time  comes,  the  petrol- 
driven  car  will  become  as  obsolete  as  the  pack- 
horse."  This,  of  course,  is  the  fond  dream  of  those 
who  pin  their  faith  on  Edison's  storage  battery. 


Social  Misery  in  Belgium. — It  is  a  sad  pic- 
ture which  Erik  Givskov  draws,  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  (London)  for  September,  of 
home  industry  and  peasant  farming  in  Belgium: 
"  We  have  in  Flanders  a  country  inhabited  by 
peasant  farmers,  a  country  the  prodigious  crops 
of  which  are  unequaled  anywhere  in  Europe. 
And  if  the  peasants,  men  or  women,  have  some 
spare  time,  they  are  at  it  for  long  hours  work- 
ing in  some  home  industry  or  other.  Coopera- 
tion has  been  put  within  their  reach,  and  coop- 
eration dairies  as  well  as  cooperative  stores  are 
rapidly  filling  the  country.  Still,  the  people  who 
produce  all  the  riches  of  Flanders  are  only  in 
exceptional  cases  well  off,  much  oftener  starv- 
ing. And  even  here  the  workers  turn  their  back 
on  an  agriculture  which  cannot  feed  them;  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  men  who  live  in  the 
district  are  not  working  on  the  land,  but  go 
away  to  work  in  other  callings  or  in  other  coun- 
tries. Consequently  the  farmers  cannot  find  la- 
borers, and  even  here,  even  in  Flanders,  land 
goes  out  of  cultivation  and  is  laid  out  as  pasture. 
Even  here  the  flight  from  the  land  is  in  full 
swing.  It  may  be  disguised  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  who  do  not  earn  their  living  from  the  land 
live  in  the  country  districts,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact  which  reveals  itself  in  the  decrease  in  the 
area  grown  with  corn  and  the  increase  in  the 
area  cultivated  for  fodder.  The  cause  of  all  this 
evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  social  condition  of 
Flanders,  which  denies  the  workers  access  to 
the  land.  No  communal  lands  being  available, 
and  all  the  land  being  held  in  private  ownership, 
the  price  of  land  must  necessarily  be  very  high 
in  such  a  densely  populated  country,  where  the 
workers  will  throng  around  any  plot  of  vacant 
land  in  a  cut-throat  competition." 

To  Nationalize  Marconigraphy. — Mr.  Hen- 
niker  Heaton,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(London)  for  September,  on  wireless  telegraphy 
?nd  Mr.  Marconi,  tells  how  the  new  premier  of 
New  Zealand  wired  from  mid-Atlantic  to  the 
British  Postmaster-General  in  London,  urging 
the  adoption  of  penny  postage  to  the.  United 
States.  By  the  potent  influence  of  Marconi's  in- 
ventions, he  says,  "the  striking  power  of  our 
admirals  has  been  incalculably  reinforced,  and 
it  becomes  safe  for  an  economic  government  to 
take  off  two  and  a  half  millions  from  the  navy 
estimates."  He  mentions  that  one  of  the  liners 
fitted  with  it  sends  and  receives  some  15000 
words  between  port  and  port.  Some  liners  pub- 
lish a  daily  paper  with  the  latest  news  from 
shore.  "  Financiers  direct  their  business  from 
mid-Atlantic."  After  long  toil  and  heavy  ex- 
pense, "  Mr.  Marconi  invenfed  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  privacy  of  messages  by  'tuning' 
transmitter  and  receiver  to  the  same  wave- 
length." Already  international  congresses  ar<» 
being  called  to  question  the  monopoly  established 
by  the  inventor.  On  this  Mr.  Heaton  charac- 
teristically remarks:  "Our  ultimate  ideal  must 
be  instantaneous  electrical  communication  with 
every  man  on  earth,  ashore  or  afloat,  at  a  cost 
within  the  reach  of  every  one.  To  profit  from 
this  human  necessity  is  as  wrong  as  it  would  be 
to  tax  speaking  or  walking.  It  follows  that  all 
the  machinery  of  the  world's  communication*? 
should  belong  to  the  state.  Let  our  government 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  buy  up  all  the  British 
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cables  and  wireless  company's  shares  at  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  day  on  which  this  review  ap- 
pears." 

"  The  New  Spirit  in  India."— Sir  G  H.  T. 

Crosthwaite,  the  writer  of  a  paper  in  Black- 
wood's under  this  title,  which  is  in  large  part  an 
admiring  crit'cism  of  Mr.  Morley's  Indian  policy, 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  "  a  new  spirit.'*  It  is 
merely  the  old  and  oft-expressed  desire  of  the 
educated  classes  in  India  for  positions  of  more 
power  and  influence.  They  resent  their  exclu- 
sion from  English  society,  the  exclusive  nature 
of  the  civil  service,  which,  however,  is  open  to 
them,  and  other  things  in  their  lot  which  are 
not  as  they  would  have  them.  But  it  is  mis- 
chievous to  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  discon- 
tent, of  which  every  Anglo-Indian  must  be 
aware,  is  anything  new.  The  demand  of  the 
educated  Indians  is  not  so  much  for  a  change 
in  the  form  of  government  as  in  the  personnel. 
If  they  could  do  so,  the  writer  doubts  whether 
they  would  establish  "popular"  government  in 
India.  What  they  want  is  more  of  the  higher 
offices  in  the  state,  carrying  power  and  hand- 
some emoluments.  "They  have  no  wish  to  de- 
stroy autocracy  or  bureaucracy.  They  do  desire 
to  be  the  autocrats  and  the  bureaucrats."  The 
upshot  of  the  article  is  that  no  much  greater  ad- 
vance towards  popular  government  or  towards 
dispensing  with  the  services  of  Englishmen  is 
possible,  and  it  is  better  to  make  that  clear  at 
once  to  all  concerned. 

A  New  Result  of  the  Modern  Deification 
of  the  Majority. — In  the  Peace  Pavilion  which 
the  Lombardy  Peace  Society  has  erected  in  the 
Exposition  at  Milan  is  a  curious  machine,  which 
may  be  destined  to  a  wide  use  in  our  modern 
life.  It  is  a  voting  machine,  and  all  passersby 
are  asked  to  use  it  to  put  themselves  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  either  of  armed  peace  or 
gradual  disarmament  of  the  nations.  A  number 
of  noted  men  and  nearly  all  the  visitors  to  the 
Exposition  have  made  use  of  it.  The  inventor 
of  this  ingenious  device  is  Eugenio  Boggiano, 
and  he  calls  his  machine  the  "  psephograph.''  It 
records  the  number  of  the  vote  visibly  on  a 
quadrant  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  something 
after  the  fashion  of  a  cash  register,  and  although 
this  is,  of  course,  hidden  until  after  the  vote  is 
complete,  if  necessary  the  proportion  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  can  be  ascertained  at  any 
moment.  It  is  thought  that  this  contrivance, 
which  does  away  with  counting  ballots  by  hand, 
with  all  the  possibilities  for  fraud  and  error 
involved,  may  come  into  wider  and  wider  use 
for  all  varieties  of  voting  in  assemblies,  legis- 
latures, and  perhaps  finally  for  the  general 
suffrage.  Many  manifestations  of  the  intensely 
collective  life  of  modern  times  may  be  facilitated 
by  this  means.  For  instance,  the  Teatro  Illus- 
trate, of  Milan,  has  started  a  popular  debate  as 
to  the  best  and  most-l;ked  dramatic  works,  to  be 
decided  by  vote  of  all  who  care  to  put  them- 
selves on  record,  through  the  psephograph. 
Libraries  in  Italy  are  considering  putting  the 
machine  in  as  part  of  their  apparatus  to  ascer- 
tain the  taste  of  the  patrons  about  certain  moot 
points  of  policy.  A  thousand  different  uses  are 
possible  for  it  as  a  means  of  really  finding  out,  not 
only  (as  in  the  case  of  city  or  national  elections) 


the  will  of  the  people  on  matters  of  government, 
but  the  taste  of  the  people  in  matters  of  art. 
religion,  minor  city  administration,  etc.  If,  as 
is  confidently  expected,  the  machine  becomes  so 
familiar  and  widespread  that  it  is  used  for  all 
these  purposes,  and .  is  set  in  shops,  theaters, 
churches,  railway  stations,  offices  and  other 
places  where  crowds  congregate  psychologists 
promise  themselves  at  last  some  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  "psychology  of  the  mob," 
the  pathology  of  which  has  never  been  scientifi- 
cally studied,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  material  that  was  trustworthy. 

Has  the  Hand  a  Truly  Psychological  Life? 

— The  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome)  reports  from 
the  Quinsaine  an  interesting  and  one  of  the  first 
scientific  studies  of  the  human  hand.  Professor 
N.  Vaschide  has  devoted  himself  for  about  ten 
years  to  investigating  the  pseudo  science  of  palm- 
istry, now  in  disrepute  among  intelligent  people, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  is  a 
scientific  foundation  of  fact  underlying  this 
century-old  belief  in  the  significance  of  the  hands 
as  an  indication  of  character.  He  finds  that 
there  is  a  certain  basis  of  truth  in  all  the  fan- 
tastic phraseology  and  absurd  beliefs  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  science,  which  repays  investiga- 
tion. The  hand  is  peculiarly  responsive  to  a 
disordered  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  certain 
nervous  diseases  can  be'  diagnosed  more  rapidly 
and  accurately  from  the  condition  and  position 
of  the  hands  than  in  any  other  way.  A  step 
beyond  this  purely  physical  life  of  the  hand  is 
the  fact  that  the  hands  of  idiots  and  people  of 
feeble  mentality  have  certain  common  character- 
istics which  come  from  the  mental  condition. 
Professor  Vaschide  then  makes  the  next  logical 
step  and  asserts,  boldly,  that  the  hand  has  a 
psychical  life  as  well  as  a  physical  one.  He  re- 
ports that  his  study  of  the  hand  and  its  strange 
mixture  of  these  two  lives  has  led  him  to  believe 
in  a  sixth  sense,  a  muscular  sense,  and  to  think 
that  the  old  classification  of  the  senses  is  an- 
tiquated. Every  form  of  thought,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  is  translated  into  motor  form  by 
means  of  the  muscles.  Fear,  for  instance,  has 
its  muscular  sense  as  well  as  mental  one,  as 
any  one  whose  knees  have  shaken  under  him  can 
testify.  The  muscles  of  the  hand,  as  the  most 
delicately  responsive  of  all  those  in  the  body 
(with  the  exception  of  the  face),  have,  therefore, 
a  very  actual  significance  in  the  reading  of  the 
conditions  of  the  mind  or  temperament,  either 
temporary  or  permanent.  The  science  which 
shall  enable  us  to  fully  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  aspects  of  the  hand  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  so-called  life  line  and  heart  line  the  author 
treats  as  entirely  the  results  of  muscular  con- 
traction, with  no  significance,  but  many  other 
signs  of  the  hand,  usually  relied  upon  by  palm- 
ists, he  thinks,  are  based  on  long  experience 
and  acute  observation,  such  as  pallor  in  certain 
places,  indicating  inactivity  and  melancholy;  a 
highly  modeled  hand,  exuberance,  etc.,  etc 

General  Commerce  of  the  Belgian  Congo  in 
1905. — In  an  official  report  to  King  Leopold, 
commented  upon  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
burg, H.  Dragomans,  general  secretary  of  the 
department  of  finance,  states  that  the  general 
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commerce  of  the  Congo  in  cereals  during  the 
year  1905  was  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  com- 
merce of  1904.  The  increase  in  exportations  was 
chiefly  in  rubbef,  palm  oil,  rice,  and  ivory.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  exportation  of  coffee, 
white  copal,  and  cocoa.  A  number  of  new  arti- 
cles were  shipped,  including  hemp  (Manila), 
raw  cotton,  cinnamon,  vervaine  (lemon  verbena) 
and  vetyver  essences,  rooted  plants,  suet,  tea, 
jute,  tin,  and  brass.  The  chief  falling  off  in  im- 
portations was  in  tissues,  articles  of  outdoor 
dress  and  underwear,  metallic  constructions,  pre- 
serves, wines  and  beers,  machines,  composition 
for  burning  made  of  coal  ("briquettes"  or  slabs 
of  compressed  bituminous  and  hard  coal  dust) ; 
building  material,  and  furniture.  The  decrease 
in  commerce  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
suppressed  different  post-offices,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the.  general  services  were  not  in  run- 
ning order.  (They  were  partially  resumed  in 
1905) 

German  Colonies  In  Brazil. — Governments, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Steele  (Paris),  have 
strange  conceptions  of  colonization.  A  great 
deal  of  official  hypocrisy  is  hidden  under  the 
terms  "conscience"  and  "civilization."  Just 
now,  the  writer  continues,  when  the  world's  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  the  excesses  that  stain  the 
tecords  of  certain  foreign  representatives  in  the 
colonies  of  Africa,  o'her  great  German  colonies 
are  growing  up  in  South  America, — colonies  that 
the  German  newspapers  do  not  mention.  In  the 
province  of  Rio  Grande,  in  Brazil,  there  are  800,- 
000  German  immigrants.  In  the  province  of 
Parana  there  are  150,000,  and  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Caterina  there  are  80,000.  Enterprising 
German  companies  have  bought  whole  territor- 
ies, which  they  are  selling  in  little  lots.  That 
is  one  result  of  the  German  influx.  German 
centers  are  in  process  of  formation  in  South 
America,  and  in  those  centers  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  mother  country  are  carefully  pre- 
served. The  writer  quotes  the  following  from 
a  journal,  "  less  discreet "  than  most  German 
organs:  "In  a  few  years  we  shall  see  looming 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  vigorous 
German  colonial  enterprise,  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, may  become  the  finest,  the  most  colossal, 
and  the  most  sfable  of  the  enterprises  of 
Europe."  The  unavowed,  but  evident,  tendency 
of  German  immigration  is  to  form  a  German 
state  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  at  Brazil's  expense. 
It  will  be  wholly  Germanic,  because  in  South 
America  the  German  element  will  not  fuse  with 
the  native  element.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Brazil  will  passively  permit  the  foreign- 
ers to  accomplish  their  object.  She  would  be 
wise  were  she  to  guarantee  her  security,  both  for 
the  present  and  for  the  future.  The  longer  she 
waits,  the  harder  her  task  will  be. 

Is  England  a  Nation  of  Puritans?— In  the 

Revue  de  Paris,  M.  Elie  Halevy,  writing  on  the 
birth  of  Methodism  in  England,  says:  The 
English  nation  is  a  nation  of  Puritans,  and  Puri- 
tanism is  Protesfant;sm  in  all  the  rigor  of 
dogma,  its  theological  essence;  it  is  adhesion  to 
the  dogma  of  justification  by  faith.  We  are  not 
saved  by  our  acts,  but  by  the  immediate  and 
mysterious  communion  of  the  individual  soul 
with  the  Divinity.    Hence  the  principle  of  toler- 


ance inseparable  from  Protestant  •  inspiration. 
As  a  religion  it  is  cold  and  severe;  it  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  sublime.  Protestantism  and  Cathol- 
icism are  as  far  apart  as  Christianity  and  Ma- 
homedanism.  The  Puritans  are  a  sort  of  Mus- 
sulmans of  the  North,  grave,  silent,  proud,  and 
as  intrepid  as  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa. 
Neither  the  progress  of  the  mercantile  spirit  and 
industrial  civilization,  or  the  development  of  the 
scientific  spirit  and  critical  rationalism,  or  even 
the  prestige  and  the  pomp  affected  by  Anglo- 
Catholicism,  has  prevented  England  from  re- 
maining a  nation  of  Puritans.  The  religious 
conscience  has  not  evolved  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel,  as  in  the  other  Continental  countries  of 
Europe. 

Advice  to  Those  Who  Would  Study  Music 

in  Milan.— United  States  Consul  J.  E.  Dunning, 
of  Milan,  writes  in  the  Consular  Daily  in  detail 
about  the  dangers  that  beset  strangers  who 
go  to  Milan  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  musical 
studies,  particularly  vocal.  He  presents  the  dif- 
ficulties in  dark  colors,  and  warns  his  country- 
women against  going  to  Italy  unless  guided  by 
their  own  teachers  and  with  a  full  belief  that 
their  career  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
way.  The  consul  says  girls  should  know  just 
what  they  want,  should  arrange  carefully  and 
under  the  best  advice  about  board'ng,  lodging, 
etc.  No  girl  should  go  to  Milan  before  she  has 
taken  every  precaution  to  inform  herself  upon 
every  subject  connected  with  her  stay  as  a 
student  in  that  city.  Consul  Dunning's  report 
is  in  response  to  a  number  of  inquiries  concern- 
ing conditions  surrounding  American  music 
students  in  that  city.  He  writes,  in  part : 
"  Milan  continues  to  be  the  center  of  vocal- 
music  instruction  in  Europe.  While  the  in- 
fluence of  La  Scala  is  by  no  means  what  it  used 
to  be,  on  account  of  the  comparative  inferiority 
of  the  artists  appearing  there,  the  quality  of  the 
oichestra  still  renders  it  the  most  noteworthy 
opera  house  in  the  world;  while  it  is  only  in 
Milan  that  the  ambitious  young  singer  is  able  to 
work  herself  into  intimate  touch  with  the  man- 
agers and  impresarii  on  whom  her  future  de- 
pends in  so  great  a  degree.  The  consul's  first 
advice  to  the  American  girl  considering  a  course 
of  music  instruction  abroad  is,  Don't  come.  If 
she  persists  in  coming  in  spite  of  that  she  should 
give  some  serious  consideration  to  the  counsel  of 
those  who,  being  on  the  ground  and  viewing  it 
impartially,  can  tell  her  something  to  her  advan- 
tage. Assuming  that  the  girl  is  so  ambitious 
and  earnest  and  has  been  so  encouraged  by  her 
home  teachers  that  she  is  bound  to  get  the  for- 
eign training,  she  ought  first  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  every  detail  of  the  life  she  is  about  to 
enter  before  sailing  or  even  preparing  to  sail 
from  the  United  States.  She  ought  first  to  be 
sure  of  her  voice,— either  that  it  is  operatic  both 
in  quality  and  dimensions  or  that  it  is  fitted  for 
lyric  singing  in  a  degree  sufficiently  important 
to  render  desirable  a  foreign  finish  to  her  Ameri- 
can instruction.  In  this  she  ought  to  be  guided 
solely  by  her  own  teachers  at  home,  who  have 
watched  her  work  and  understand  her  tempera- 
ment. The  kind  words  of  enthusiastic  friends 
should  not  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  making 
up  of  this  decision.  The  whole  operation  should 
bo  a  cold-blooded  estimate,  with  everything  in 
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the,  shape  of  a  reasonable  doubt  thrown  in  favor 
of  the  stay-at-home  side  of  the  case." 

A  Curious  Foreign  Opinion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Protective  Associations. — In  Italia  Moderna 
(Rome)  is  an  article  on  Protective  Societies  and 
Associations  in  England  and  the  United  States 
which  has  a  certain  interest  as  presenting  a  point 
of  view  oddly  contrary  to  our  own.  The  author, 
Signor  Nino  de  Sanctis,  gives  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  such  organizations,  ranging  from  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  to  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  from  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  to  the  Odd  Fellows  among 
colored  men.  What  is  of  interest  is  his  com- 
ment, which  is,  in  almost  every  case,  a  slighting 
and  adversely  critical  one.  It  seems  strange  to 
Latins,  he  writes,  that  such  matters  are  not  left 
to  the  government,  where  they  rightly  belong, 
and  he  deplores  the  governmental  organization 
which  makes  private  individuals  feel  that  they 
must  be  responsible  for  the  enforcing  of  the 
laws.  In  the  nature  of  things,  he  points  out, 
these  societies  and  private  organizations  lack  the 
unity  and  dignified  power  that  comes  from  the 
action  of  a  public  minister  of  the  government, 
and  they  not  only  engender  a  false  feeling  of 
superiority  and  artificial  importance  among  their 
members,  but  what  good  they  accomplish  is  done 
at  an  enormous  disadvantage  and  with  an  at- 
tendant cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results. 
He  laughs  at  the  prudery  of  the  English  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Immoral  Literature,  and 
at  its  attempts  to  keep  out  of  England  the  De- 
cameron of  Boccacio  and  the  novels  of  Zola; 
and  says  that  the  reports  of  crimes  and  scandals 
published  daily  and  freely  in  the  English  news- 
papers are  infinitely  more  harmful  to  public 
morals  than  any  work  of  art.  The  Salvation 
Army  comes  in  for  a  good  word  for  its  evident 
fervor  and  the  courage  of  its  founders  and  for 
a  certain  amount  of  good  accomplished ;  but  its 
methods  are  naturally  very  repellant  to  an  Ital- 
ian temperament,  and  de  Sanctis  insists  that  its 
hold  on  the  lower  and  criminal  classes  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  expect  to  be  taken  care 
of  materially  by  the  organization.  Passing  over 
to  Americans  at  the  close  of  his  article,  the  au- 
thor lumps  together  the  most  diverse  of  the 
orders  among  our  men,  Odd  Fellows  and  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  associations  for  mutual  protection, 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  con- 
demns them  in  sweeping  terms  as  useless  and 
worse  than  useless.  He  says  that  men  with 
families  are  tempted  all  the  time  to  spend  on 
foolish  insignia,  initiation  and  membership  fees, 
banquets  and  social  events  and  conventions, 
money  which  is  needed  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. As  far  as  spiritual  results  go,  he  sets  off 
the  favorable  side  of  the  matter  against  the  at- 
mosphere of  secrecy  and  mystic,  meaningless 
rites,  with  its  tendency  to  force  men  into  un- 
natural relations  of  overstrained  intimacy  with 
each  other,  and  separation  from  their  families 
and  other  friends. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Cause  of  Iron  Rust- 
When  chemists  have  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of 
rust  on  iron  it  seems  they  have  erred.  The 
chemical  societies  of  London  have  decided,  ac- 
cording to  Illustration  (Paris),  that  the  forma- 


tion of  rust  is  due  chiefly  to  carbonic  acid.  This 
same  theory  was  advanced  by  scientists  in  187 1 
and  in  1888.  The  first  phase  of  rust  consists  of 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  iron  by  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  on  metal.  The 
carbonate  of  iron  is  turned  into  ferric  hydroxide, 
or  rust.  Recent  experiments  made  by  G.  T. 
Moody  prove  that  if  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
iron  from  coming  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid, 
it  (the  iron  so  sheltered  or  protected)  can  lie 
near  water  for  an  indefinite  time  and  there  will 
not  be  the  least  trace  of  rust  seen  on  it.  Moody 
put  iron  under  water  and  then  passed  over  it 
thirty  times  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  there 
was  no  sign  of  rust;  but  when  the  experiment 
was  varied,  when  carbonic  acid  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  iron,  rust  began  to  form  imme- 
diately, and  after  seventy-two  hours  the  whole 
surface  of  the  metal  was  corroded  and  red  with 
rust 

The  Relation  of  Height  to  Gait-— In  the 

army  men  are  placed  in  ranks  according  to  their 
height,  and  it  would  seem  natural  enough  that 
men  of  the  same  height  should  take  steps  of 
the  same  length.  That  is  an  erroneous  estima- 
tion, says  a  writer  in  Illustration  (Paris),  be- 
cause the  step  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the 
leg,  and  among  men  of  the  same  height  we  find 
some  with  long  bodies  and  short  legs.  So,  if 
men  are  placed  in  ranks  according  to  height, 
their  march  must  be  out  of  step.  The  director 
of  the  higher  branches  of  anthropology,  in  the 
Institute  of  France,  is  now  urging  the  govern- 
ment to  substitute  for  the  present  classification 
by  length  classification  by  length  of  leg.  Such  a 
classification  would  have  the  effect  of  averting 
unnecessary  fatigue,  while  it  would  diminish  the 
number  of  laggards,  so  noticeable  whenever  com- 
panies of  men  are  marching.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  a  new  form  of  classification  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  government  A  regiment  classified 
by  length  of  leg  would  not  present  a  very  hand- 
some appearance.  Some  would  be  considerably 
taller  than  their  neighbors,  and  the  ranks  would 
be  of  very  irregular  height.  The  esthetic  plays 
an  important  matter  in  all  bodies  given  to  public 
parades.  It  is  probable  that  personal  pride  will 
outweigh  psychological  as  well  as  physiological 


The  Evils  of  the  Sun's  Rays.— An  Ameri- 
can doctor,  Woodruff,  says  Illustration  (Paris), 
has  begun  a  campaign  against  the  sun.  Doctor 
Woodruff  claims  that  the  sun's  influence  is  evil, 
and  that  people  of  dark  skins  are  the  only  human 
beings  fitted  to  brave  the  rigors  of  our  hitherto 
favorably  considered  luminary.  Blondes,  not- 
ably, but  generally  speaking  all  fair-skinned 
races,  are  advised  to  retreat  to  the  north,  where 
the  solar  rays  are  less  forcibly  felt.  The  supreme 
accusation  is  that  the  chenrcal  or  actinical  action 
of  the  sun  irritates  the  skin  and  so  produces 
abnormal  cellular  proliferation,  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  cancer.  To  prove  his 
theory,  Dr.  Woodruff  cites  the  relative  rarity  of 
cancerous  affections  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  where 
the  people  are  dark-skinned.  The  skin  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  claim  is  untenable  because  cancers  are  often 
found  in  places  where  the  sun's  rays  are  felt 
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HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

"Dixie,  After  the  War,''  by  Myrta  Lockett 
Avary  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  is  a  new  pic- 
ture of  the  reconstruction  period  in  the  Southern 
States.  There  are  several  histories  of  this  pe- 
riod written  from  the  Southern  point  of  view, 
but  Mrs.  Avary's  work  is  an  unusually  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  actual  social  conditions  in  the 
South  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  fall  of  Richmond.  It  is  also  valuable  as 
preserving  the  opinions  and  prejudices  that 
passed  current  among  the  Southern  people  at  a 
time  when  the  bitterness  of  war  was  felt  in  its 
greatest  intensity.  Mrs.  Avary  sets  forth  in  a 
serio-comic  way  the  blunders,  and  even  the  cor- 
ruption, incident  to  military  dictatorship,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  volume  throws  many  side- 
lights on  what  most  Northerners  now  admit  to 
have  been  the  serious  mistakes  of  reconstruction 
policy. 

"A  Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers"  (Scribners) 
is  the  title  of  an  attractive  volume  containing 
the  journal  of  Richard  Smith,  of  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  who  followed  the  courses  of  the  Hudson, 
the  Mohawk,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  year  1769.  Nearly  half  of  the  vol- 
ume, however,  is  occupied  by  an  exceedingly 
interesting  historical  introduction  contributed  by 
the  editor,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  author  of 
"The  Old  New  York  Frontier."  Mr.  Halsey 
describes  the  pioneer  settlements  in  these  four 
river  valleys,  giving  many  bits  of  information 
not  to  be  found  in  the  general  histories  of  the 
period. 

"The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,"  by  Captain  Philip 
Pittman  (Cleveland:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Company),  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original 
London  edition  of  1770,  edited  with  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  index  by  Prof.  Frank  H.  Hod- 
der,  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Pittman  was 
an  officer  in  the  British  army  and  was  on  duty 
in  America  during  the  years  1763-68.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Mississippi  River  settlements  has 
been  found  in  recent  times  to  be  an  important 
historical  source. 

"Letters  and  Recollections  of  George  Wash- 
ington "  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  of  Wash- 
ington's correspondence  with  Tobias  Lear  and 
others  between  1790  and  1709,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  management  of  his  estate  and  domestic 
affairs  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  These  letters 
contain  much  information  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found  concerning  the  farming  methods  pursued 
by  the  Father  of  His  Country,  as  well  as  many 
other  details  of  his  daily  life  at  Mount  Vernon. 

"Panama:  The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal,"  by 
C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay  (Philadelphia:  The  John 
C  Winston  Company),  is  a  complete  rSsutnS  of 
the  various  canal-building  attempts  on  the 
Isthmus,  based  chiefly  upon  official  statements. 
The  85-foot  level  plan  upon  which  the  canal  will 
be  constructed  is  fully  described  and  illustrated 


by  maps.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  de- 
scription of  the  counter-project  has  been  in- 
cluded. The  author  commends  the  trustworthy 
character  of  the  information  offered  freely  to 
the  public  by  the  commission  since  the  inception 
of  the  undertaking. 

SOME  NEW  BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  book-reviewer  comes 
across  a  more  interestingly  written  volume  of 
travel  description  than  the  notes  and  recollec- 
tions of  the  Monsignor  Count  Vay  de  Vaya  and 
Luskod.  This  volume,  which  appears  under  the 
general  title  of  "  The  Empires  and  Emperors  of 
Russia,  China,  Korea,  and  Japan"  (Dutton),  is 
a  description  of  a  long  tour  recently  made 
through  Europe  and  the  far  East  by  this  bril- 
liant, distinguished  churchman  and  diplomat 
Count  Vay  de  Vaya,  who  is  also  a  high  dig- 
nitary in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study  of  the  institutions  of 
the  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  ex- 
alted position  (as  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  Hungarian  families) 
gave  him  access  to  the  highest  royal  personages. 

Major  J.  Orton  Kerbey's  "  The  Land  of  To- 
morrow" (New  York:  W.  F.  Brainard)  is  the 
account  of  a  long  journey  through  the  Amazon 
region  of  South  America  by  an  old  experienced 
traveler,  formerly  United  States  consul  to  Para, 
Brazil.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs by  the  author. 

In  the  series  "The  World  and  Its  People,"' 
issued  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  we  have  a  new, 
enlarged,  and  revised  edition  of  Anna  B.  Bad- 
lam's  "Views  in  Africa." 

LITERATURE  AND  ORATORY. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  done  ex- 
cellently well  to  bring  out  an  English  edition 
(translation  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke)  of  Taine's 
"  Critical  Study  of  Balzac."  This  really  remark- 
able critique,  by  a  remarkable  critic,  of  a  remark- 
able novelist  should  be  read  by  every  lover  of 
creative  literature.  The  volume  is  provided  with 
an  appreciation  of  Taine  by  the  translator.-  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  exposition  of  the  great  critic's 
method  is  so  graphically  done  and  so  apropos  of 
this  particular  critique  that  the  study  of  Balzac 
might  be  taken  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  Taine's 
method  set  forth  in  this  appreciation. 

"Essays  in  the  Making  (Du'ton)  is  the  title 
of  a  little  hand  literary  manual  by  Mr.  Eustace 
Miles,  assistant  master  at  Rugby  School,  Cam- 
bridge, and  author  of  "  How  to  Prepare  Essays," 
"A  Boy's  Control  and  Self-Expression,"  and 
other  volumes. 

A  popular  course  of  practice  in  oratory,  con- 
sisting of  examples  from  great  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  has  been  com- 
piled by  John  O'Connor  Power,  under  the  title: 
"The  Making  of  an  Orator"  (Putnams).  The 
compiler  has  had  many  years'  observation  and 
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experience  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  bar, 
and  on  the  public  platform. 

SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  DISCUSSION. 

"  The  Social  Message  of  the  Modern  Pulpit," 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 
(Scribners),  is  the  title  given  to  a  volume  con- 
taining the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity for  the  years  1905-06.  These  lectures 
deal  with  the  following  themes :  "  The  Need  of 
Moral  Leadership  in  Social  Effort,"  "The 
Scriptural  Basis  for  a  Social  Message,"  "The 
Oppression  of  a  People,"  "  The  Call  of  an  In- 
dustrial Deliverer/'  "  Radical  Change  in  the  So- 
cial Environment."  "  The  Training  in  Industrial 
Freedom,"  "The  New  Social  Order,"  and  "The 
Best  Lines  of  Approach." 

Readers  of  this  Review  will  remember  our 
notice,  a  year  or  so  ago,  of  a  trenchantly  written 
little  book  entitled  "  Letters  from  a  Chinese  Of- 
ficial," which  was  issued  anonymously  from  the 
press  of  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  We  now  have 
'*  Letters  to  a  Chinese  Official,"  in  reply,  by  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  found  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  letters  (now  generally  known 
not  to  have  been  a  Chinese  official,  but  Mr.  Lowe 
Dickinson)  had  misunderstood  and  underesti- 
mated Western  civilization  on  many  important 
points.  He  therefore  attempts  to  answer  him 
111  the  present  volume.  He  points  out  some  of 
the  advantages  of  our  Western  civilization  which 
the  former  writer  overlooked,  and  some  of  the 
defects  of  Chinese  civilization  "  to  which  his 
eyes  were  closed."  It  is  a  serious  and  convinc- 
ing argument  that  Mr.  Bryan  advances. — rather- 
more  serious,  perhaps,  than  was  called  for  by 
so  evident  a  satire  as  the  first. production. 

Pastor  Charles  Wagner's  lectures,  entitled 
"  My  Impressions  of  America,"  have  now  come 
out  in  book  form  (McClure,  Phillips),  having 
been  translated  from  the  French  by  Mary  Louise 
Hendee.  They  embody  the  result  of  Pastor 
Wagner's  recent  tour  through  the  United  States, 
and  are  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Two  little  volumes  issued  by  Henry  Altemus 
.embody  the  latest  distilled  wisdom  of  that 
anonymous  and  yet  many-sided  personality 
known  as  "  The  Cynic."  These  are  entitled : 
"The  Cynic's  Dictionary,"  and  "The  Cynic's 
Rules  of  Conduct." 

BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

"The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Persons 
and  Places,"  by  John  Denison  Champlin  (Holt), 
is  a  distinctly  useful  work  which  has  now 
reached  its  fifth  edition.  Such  events  as  the 
Japanese  war,  the  establishment  of  Norway  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  the  great  Baltimore 
fire  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
present  year  have  made  necessary  important 
additions  to  the  text 

The  third  volume  of  Nelson's  Encyclopedia 
(New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons),  has 
articles  on  "Chicago,"  "Cotton  Manufacture," 
"  Coal  Supplies,"  and  other  important  industrial 
topics,  brought  well  up  to  date  and  treated  with 
a  thoroughness  hardly  surpassed  in  more  preten- 
tious works. 

The   second   yearly  edition   of   the    German 


"Who's  Who,"  which  appears  under  the  title 
"Wer  Ist's?"  published  by  H.  A.  Ludwig 
Degener,  in  Leipzig,  has  been  imported  by 
Stechert.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  volume 
when  one  desires  information  about  German 
personalities  and  some  scholars  and  minor  of- 
ficials in  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  will  not, 
however,  prove  of  much  value  in  England  or 
this  country,  since  many  of  the  leaders  of 
thought  and  public  Jife  in  the  two  countries  do 
not  receive  treatment. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  sixth  impression  of  Miss  Ida  Tarbell's 
**Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte"  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips) has  just  appeared.  This  finely  illustrated 
volume  contains,  also,  a  sketch  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  and  reproductions  from  almost  all  the 
portraits  of  the  great  Napoleon,  paintings  and 
engravings,  contained  in  the  collections  made 
by  the  late  Hon.  G.  G.  Hubbard  and  now  in  the 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 

A  new  edition  of  George  Gissing's  "The 
House  of  Cobwebs  and  Other  Stories  "  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Duttons. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  just  brought  out  number  sixty  in  its 
"  Religion  of  Science "  library.  This  is  "  The 
Vocation  of  Man,"  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fictite, 
translated  by  William  Smith,  with  a  oiographi- 
cal  introduction  by  E.  Ritchie. 

In  their  pocket  edition  of  the  works  of  George 
Meredith  (sixteen  volumes),  Scribners  have  just 
brought  out  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel." 
The  typographical  form  of  this  series  is  excel- 
lent from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  appear- 
ance. 

A  new  edition,  illustrated  in  color,  of  "Eliza- 
beth and  Her  German  Garden  "  has  been  brought 
out  by  the  Macmillans.  This  is  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  this  popular  work. 

BOOKS  FOR  MUSICIANS. 

A  well-seasoned  manual  of  instruction  and 
suggestion  for  vocalists,  entitled  "The  Art  of 
the  Singer"  (Scribners),  is  the  result  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson's  last  few  months  of  literary 
work,  based  on  an  experience  of  many  years' 
study  of  the  art  of  the  singer.  Mr.  Henderson's 
mastery  of  the  technique  and  literature  of  this 
subject  needs  no  comment.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  to  Jean  de  Reszke. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  "Music  and  Musi- 
cians." by  Edward  Algernon  Baughan,  has  been 
issued  by  John  Lane. 

JUVENILES. 

A  fascinating  little  volume  is  Mrs.  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton's  collection,  "  The  Russian 
Grandmother's  Wonder  Tales"  (Scribners). 
This  volume  contains  most  of  the  more  human 
and  fundamental  Russian  folk-lore  stories,  and 
is  illustrated  by  W.  T.  Benda. 

Four  very  pretty,  li'tle  books,  illustrated  in 
color,  in  the  "Children  Heroes"  series,  wh'ch 
is  being  edited  for  Dutton  by  John  Lang,  are: 
"  The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Andrew  Lang ; 
"The  Story  of  Captain  Cook,  by  John  Lang; 
"  The  Story  of  David  Livingstone,"  by  Vautier 
Golding;  and  "The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh," by  Margaret  Duncan  Kelly. 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF   THE   WORLD. 


The  The  two  most  important  Ameri- 
itew  York  can  topics  last  month  were  the 
ampa9n-  restoration  of  peace  in  Cuba 
through  intervention  by  our  government,  and 
the  New  York  State  political  campaign,  with 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Hearst  as  opposing 
candidates  for  the  governorship.  The  logic 
of  the  political  situation  in  New  York  had 
led  inevitably  toward  the  selection  of  these 
two  men.  The  Hearst  movement  "had  been 
conducted  with  great  boldness  and  skill.  The 
independent  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hearst  for 
mayor  of  New  York  last  fall  had  left  him  in 
an  advantageous  position  for  his  larger  proj- 
ects of  the  present  year.  His  friends  and 
followers  believed  that  he  was  fairly  elected 
mayor  but  counted  out,  and  there  were  many 
others  of  a  like  opinion.  If  he  had  been 
actually  seated  as  mayor,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  out  his.  campaign 
promises.  But  the  large  vote  he  received  in 
a  three-cornered  contest  gave  him  all  the 
prestige  that  victory  would  have  brought, 
while  saving  him  from  much  embarrassment. 
The  Hearst  movement  for  the  governorship 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  organization  known 
as  the  Independence  League,  which  was  in- 
corporated and  held  in  the  closest  control  by 
Mr.  Hearst  and  his  small  group  of  trusted 
representatives  and  agents.  His  chief  politi- 
cal advisers, —  like  the  editors  and  managers 
of  his  newspapers, —  were  retained  for  the 
exclusive  promotion  of  his  interests,  and  with 
all  needful  money  available,  they  were  able 
to  organize  the  Independence  League  with 
great  effect  throughout  the  State.  The  or- 
gans of  the  League  were  Mr.  Hearst's  wide- 
ly circulated  newspapers,  the  New  York 
American,  published  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Journal,  published  in  the  evening.  The 
League  held  its  convention  in  advance  of  the 
two  regular  parties  and  nominated  a  full 
ticket,  with  Mr.  Hearst  at  its  head. 


Hearst 


Meanwhile  there  had  been  a 
and'tlie  quiet  but  very  successful  move- 
Democracy.  ment  throughout  the  State  tosecure 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Mr.  Hearst. 
This  movement  was  especially  strong  in  Buf- 
falo and  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
Prominent  Democrats  of  the  conservative 
stamp  denounced  and  opposed  the  •  Hearst 
movement  in  every  way  possible,  but  it  be- 
came evident  that  everything  depended  final- 
ly upon  the  action  of  Tammany  Hall  in 
New  York  City,  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy at  its  head.  Never  had  any  man  been 
denounced  more  bitterly  than  Mr.  Murphy 
by  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Both  in  edito- 
rials and  in  cartoons  last  year,  Mr.  Murphy 
had  been  described  as  a  man  who  ought  to 
be  wearing  stripes  in  the  penitentiary  at  Sing 
Sing.  But  political  bosses  play  their  game 
for  present  advantage  and  usually  have  thick 
skins.  They  can  drop  grudges  when  the 
game  makes  it  necessary.  This  year  Mr. 
Murphy  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Tam- 
many would  have  to  accept  Hearst  or  go 
down  in  defeat,  and  so  it  came  about  that 
the  convention  at  Buffalo  endorsed  the 
candidate  of  the  Independence  League,  and 
William  Randolph  Hearst  found  himself  the 
regular  nominee  for  Governor  of  the  great 
Democratic  party  of  the  Empire  State,  in 
the  election  preceding  a  Presidential  contest. 

r*„  «„„..;..„.   For    many    decades    New    York 

The  Bearings  ~  J  .  _  , 

of  the  Hearst  has  been  the  pivotal  btate  in  the 
ouemen .  ch0;ce  0f  a  President,  and  the 
man  who  can  carry  that  State  in  the  guber- 
natorial contest  preceding  a  national  cam- 
paign has  always  been  regarded  as  a  Presi- 
dential possibility  of  the  first  order.  Thus 
it  was  Grover  Cleveland's  great  maioritv 
for  governor  which  gave  him  his  first  Presi- 
dential nomination,  and  it  is  needless  to  cite 
the  numerous  other  instances  in  which  the 
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governorship  of  this  great  State  has  been  re-  elder  Brisbane  was  the  interpreter  in  Amer- 
garded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  highest  ica  of  Fourierism,  and  aided  in  the  estab- 
place  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  lishment  of  one  or  two  short-lived  but  inter- 
It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  esting  attempts  at  communistic  living  on  the 
on  his  return  from  his  long  sojourning  in  phalansterie  plan.  He  wrote  brilliant  works 
foreign  lands,  was  almost  universally  ac-  in  the  field  of  social  philosophy,  read  by  a 
claimed  as  the  Democratic  standard-bearer  few  hundred  people.  His  son  for  a  number 
for  1908.  But  Mr.  Hearst's  Presidential  of  years  has  preached  his  daily  sermon  to  a 
aspirations  have  been  well  known  for  several  vast  constituency  of  plain  American  citizens 
years,  and  if  he  should  be  able  to  defeat  so  in  the  metropolis  and  vicinity,  and  Hearst- 
brilliant  and  desirable  a  Republican  candidate  ism  has  been  built  up  largely  upon  Brisbane's 
as  Charles  E.  Hughes  for  the  governorship  of  marvelously   lucid    though   often   sophistical 


deliverances,  clothed 
in  an  English  garb 
more  effective  per- 
haps than  that  em- 
ployed by.  any  other 
newspaper  writer  in 
America. 


New  York,  it  would 
seem  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  Hearst 
boom  for  the  Presi- 
dency would  eclipse 
the  Bryan  boom 
long  before  the  date 
of  the  convention  in 
1908.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Hearst  should 
win  the  contest  on 
the  6th  day  of  the 
present  month,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the 
result  would  pro- 
foundly change  the 
course  of  American 
politics  for  twenty 
years  to  come. 

The  Meaning    *™  Mr- 

of         Hearst 

Hearst  ism.  1  • 

in  poli- 
tics represents  a  new 
force  and  a  new 
cleavage.  His  can- 
didacy makes  men 
forget  the  tradition- 
al distinctions  be- 
tween    Republicans 

and    Democrats.     The   significant   thing   is  sive,   and    it   has   never   hesitated    to  carry 

not  so  much    Mr.    Hearst   himself   as   the  its    attacks    into    the    courts    in    order    to 

Hearst  movement.     This  movement  stands  fight  out  under  existing  laws  what  it  pro- 

for    every    phase    of    social    and-,  economic  claimed  to  be  the  battle  of  the  people.     In 

discontent.     It  has  its  tinge  of  fanaticism,  this  legal  warfare  Hearstism  has  constantly 

In    the    minds    of    many    adherents    of    it,  employed   Mr.   Clarence  J.   Shearn,  whose 

the    movement    is    idealistic    and    Utopian,  services    have   long   been    retained   as   Mr. 

Its   chief   directing   intelligence   is   that   of  Hearst's  legal  adviser  and  who  is  also  one 

Mr.     Arthur    Brisbane,    who    edits     Mr.  of  his  chief  political  factors.     It  would  be 

Hearst's  New  York  Evening  Journal,  who  useless  to  minimize  the  plucky  and  aggressive 

is  now  reputed  to  be  the  highest  salaried  fights  that  the  Hearst  newspapers  have  made 

newspaper  man  in  the  world,  and  who  from  against   corporate   monopolies   and    kindred 

our  standpoint  is  especially  notable  as  the  evils  of  all  sorts.    There  is  a  wide  difference 

son  of  Albert  Brisbane,  who  was  the  leading  of  opinion  as  to  the  motives  that  have  im- 

exponent  more  than  half  a  century  ago  of  pelled  this  policy.    But  merely  to  disparage  it 

philosophical  socialism  in  this  country.    The  as   "  yellow  journalism  "   cannot  alter   the 


MR.    ARTHUR   BRISBANE. 


What  Hearst    J*      U      t 

Has  Actually  Hears  t- 

Done.  .  •  ^ 

ism  1  n 
these  past  years  has 
not  only  preached, 
it  has  also  practiced. 
If  it  has  assailed 
trusts  and  oppres- 
sive combinations  of 
capital  in  clever  ed- 
itorials and  innu- 
merable grotesque 
cartoons,  it  has  also 
made  i  t  s  attacks 
specific  from  time 
to  time  against  a 
great  number  of 
particular  public 
abuses.  It  has  de- 
nounced whatever 
it  considered  to  be 
illegal    and    oppres- 
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WILLIAM    R.    HEARST   IN    ACTIVE   CAMPAIGN    WORK. 


fact  that  it  has  brought  to  the  Hearst  move- 
ment a  tremendous  following  of  working 
men  and  plain  citizens. 


Hta 
Personal 
Career. 


Mr.  Hearst  is  the  only  son  of  a 
California  multi-millionaire;  the 
late  Senator  George  F.  Hearst. 
The  son  began  his  active  career  sometime 
after  he  had  left  Harvard  by  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  then 
owned  by  his  father.  He  still  keeps  that 
paper,  which  through  much  of  its  career  has 
used  its  dominating  power  in  San  Francisco 
and  California  Democratic  politics  in  no 
spirit  of  gentleness  or  deference.  Eleven 
years  ago  he  bought  a  somewhat  obscure 
newspaper  in  New  York  and  soon  made  the 
Journal  a  conspicuous  rival  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
World.  Subsequently  he  changed  the  name 
of  the  morning  edition  to  the  American.   Six 


years  ago  he  started  the  Chicago  American. 
Four  years  ago  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  a  Tammany  district  in  New  York  City 
and  again  two  years  ago.  In  1904  his  news- 
paper organization  started  a  Presidential 
boom  for  him,  undoubtedly  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  more 
serious  effort  tq  secure  the  nomination  in 
1908.  Yet  with  all  this  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  Hearstism,  Mr.  Hearst  himself  re- 
mained almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
American  people.  His  career  had  naturally 
interested  newspaper  men  everywhere,  but 
politicians  had  thought  very  little  of  his  per- 
sonality until  1904.  With  his  newspaper 
properties  on  both  coasts,  nobody  seemed  to 
know  whether  he  lived  in  California  or  in 
New  York,  and  it  was  as  little  known  until 
recently  from  which  State  he  would  enter 
the  national  political  arena.     At  the  very 
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power,  even  if  its  titular  chief  were  absent  in 
person  for  a  long  time, —  just  as  Standard 
Oil,  for  example,  has  long  been  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  immediate  personal  control 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  opinion  to  the  contrary. 
Thus  it  is  very  plain  that  Mr.  Hearst  has 
not  come  before  the  American  people  as  a 
candidate  for  high  office  by  usual  or  familiar 
means.  In  the  present  campaign  he  has 
changed  his  methods  and  has  appeared  con- 
stantly as  a  speaker  before  public  gatherings 
throughout  the  State.  So  brief  an  experience 
on  the  platform  could  not  be  expected  to 
make  an  orator  of  him,  but  it  is  to  be  said 
that  he  has  faced  the  public  with  far  greater 
freedom  and  frankness  and  also  with  greater 
effectiveness  than  those  who  thought  they 
knew  him  had  expected.  If  he  should  win, 
he  would  have  emerged  from  the  movement 
which  his  name  stands  for  as  a  distinct  per- 
sonality and  a  great  political  force.     If  he 


MR.   CLARENCE  J.   SHEARN. 
(Mr.  Hearst's  legal  adviser.) 

time  when  he  was  holding  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  York, 
there  was  political  gossip  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  seek  a  United  States  Senatorship 
from  California.  .  He  had  never  been  known 
to  make  a  speech,  had  never  frequented  con- 
ventions or  other  gatherings  of  politicians, 
and  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  mystery  who 
might  perchance  be  taking  a  leisurely  voyage 
up  the  Nile,  while  the  able  Carvalho  was 
running  his  newspaper  properties  at  the  busi- 
ness end,  the  astute  and  cynical  Brisbane 
playing  tunes  daily  upon  the  instrument  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  pugnacious  Shearn 
pushing  old  suits  and  starting  new  ones  in 
the  law  courts  against  trusts  and  monopolies 
from  week  to  week. 


Hl8         It    is    to    be    remembered    that 

patent       Hearstism  has  not  only  a  chain 

rganza  on.  o^     p0Wcrfu[     newspapers     ably 

manned  to  carry  on  its  propaganda,  but  has 
behind  it  the  colossal  fortune  left  by  the 
father  of  the  prophet  of  this  new  dispensa- 
tion. Hearstism,  in  short,  has  been  devel- 
oped into  a  great  organization  put  into  cor- 
porate form,  taking  advantage  for  its  own 
purposes  of  all  those  opportunities  afforded 
by  American  corporation  law  which  Hearst- 
ism so  constantly  and  so  bitterly  denounces, 
and  Organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  could 
proceed   upon   its   career   of   influence   and 


MR.  LEWIS  STUYVBSANT  CHANLER. 

(Candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor.) 
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should  be  soundly  defeated  uj  this  election, 
Hearstism  would  still  remain  a  strong  and 
potent  "  going  concern  "  in  journalism  and 
American  public  life;  but  William  R. 
Hearst  himself  as  a  political  personality  and 
a  possible  holder  of  high  governmental  posi- 
tion, would  have  fallen  again  below  the  hori- 
zon line,  there  to  remain. 


Complex 
Politics  in 
New  York. 


Meanwhile  his  practical  political 
problems  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  and  it  has  taxed  the  in- 
genuity of  his  political  manager,  Mr.  Max 
Ihmsen,  and  the  rest  of  the  inner  circle,  to 
fix  up  the  bargains  and  compromises  neces- 
sary to  hold  together  the  Independence 
League,  the  Tammany  organization  headed 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  and  various  other  clamor- 


MR.   WILLIAM   J.   CONNERS. 
(Democratic  State  Chairman.) 

ing  groups  and  elements.  The  Independence 
League  had  taken  a  rich  and  public-spirited 
young  lawyer,  Mr.  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chan- 
ler,  as  its  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor, 
and  the  Democratic  convention  at  Buffalo 
accepted  Mr.  Chanler  for  the  same  position. 
But  as  respects  other  offices,  the  tickets  were 
not  identical ;  and  when  it  came  to  arranging 
slates  in  New  York  City  for  the  Legislature 
and  other  positions,  particularly  the  judge- 
ships, the  contest  between  Tammany  and  the 
Independence  League  was  a  very  difficult 


MR.    MAX    IHMSEN. 

(Mr.  Hearst's  political  manager.) 

one  to  adjust.  The  Democratic  State  chair- 
man this  year  is  a  remarkable  character  in 
Buffalo  known  locally  as  "  Fingy "  Con- 
ners,  who  has  come  up  from  a  position  on  the 
Buffalo  wharves  (where  he  managed  labor- 
ers employed  in  loading  and  unloading  ves- 
sels) to  the  proprietorship  of  a  daily  news- 
paper and  to  a  position  of  power  as  a  local 
Democratic  boss.  Mr.  Conners  of  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Ihmsen  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hearst,  have  had 
no  easy  time  in  parceling  out  the  places,  and 
their  trafficking  has  made  scandal. 

The  Question  The  recent  Legislature,  in  view 
of  of  the  great  growth  of  business 

u  ges  pa.  jn  ^e  jaw  courts,  created  a  num- 
ber of  new  judgeships  for  the  metropolitan 
end  of  the  State,  and  Tammany,  with  the 
Independence  League,  finally  agreed  upon 
a  judicial  slate  on  a  basis  of  division  of 
places  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  el- 
ements. Of  the  ten  judiciary  positions  to 
be  filled,  the  compromise  arrangement  gave 
Murphy  six  and  Hearst  four.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  Hearst  four  are  at  least 
decidedly  preferable  to  the  Tammany  six. 
One  of  the  four  is  Mr.  John  Ford.  He  is 
a  Cornell  University  man  who  came  to  New 
York  to  practise  law  a  number  of  years  ago 
and  became  a  Republican  member  of  the 
State  Senate.   He  is  the  man  who  was  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  famous  Ford  Franchise  Tax 
law,  which  compels  the  street  railroads  and 
other  public  utility  corporations  to  pay  taxes 
on  a  fair  valuation  of  their  franchises,  just 
as  real  estate  pays.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at 
that  time  governor  and  his  support  of  the 
measure  secured  its  passage.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  advocacy  of  that  measure  that 
the  bosses  and  corporations  forced  Mr. 
Roosevelt  out  of  New  York  politics  and 
brought  about  the  situation  at  Philadelphia 


MR.   JOHN  FORD. 

which  compelled  him  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency.  More  recently 
Mr.  Ford  has  been  independent  in  politics 
and  has  been  identified  with  the  municipal- 
ownership  movement.  On  the  Independence 
League's  ticket  this  year  he  was  nominated 
for  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  But  in 
the  readjustment  that  followed  the  accept- 
ance of  Hearst  by  the  Democrats  Mr.  Ford 
has  become  a  nominee  for  a  place  on  the 
bench.  Another  of  the  four  selections  ac- 
credited to  Hearst  in  the  deal  with  Tam- 
many is  that  of  John  W.  Goff,  who  already 
holds  the  judicial  position  known  in  New 
York  as  Recorder,  and  who  made  his  repu- 
tation as  chief  counsel  in  the  famous  Lexow 
investigation  of  police  corruption.  The 
other  two  are  Samuel  Seabury  and  Charles 
W.  Dayton,  both  well  known  men  of  re- 
pute, Mr.  Dayton  having  served  as  post- 


master of  New.  York  and  Mr.  Seabury  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  City  Court  bench. 
For  some  of  the  Tammany  selections  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  speak  so  favorably. 


The  Independent 

Ticket 

for  Judges. 


What  New  York  especially 
needs  is  a  bench  lifted  above  all 
reproach  and  all  suspicion  of  po- 
litical control  or  subservience.  It  has  been 
customary  in  days  past  and  gone  for  judi- 
ciary candidates  in  New  York  to  buy  their 
nominations,  paying  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  them  under  guise  of  campaign  con- 
tributions. Even  under  this  system  some 
judges  have  developed  on  the  bench  into 
able,  useful  and  generally  honest  dispensers 
of  justice.  But  the  best  of  such  men  are 
usually  weak  at  some  point,  and  are  not  to 
be  trusted  absolutely  under  all  circumstances. 
The  leading  members  of  the  bar  have 
come  to  feel  this  condition  keenly,  and  are 
trying  to  lift  the  bench  to  a  high  level  and 
make  local  and  State  judgeships  as  honor- 
able as  the  federal  judiciary.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened this  year  that  a  large  number  of  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  New  York,  well  in  advance 
of  the  holding  of  political  conventions,  de- 
siring to  rescue  the  new  judgeships  from  the 
grasp  of  political  spoilsmen,  hacr  selected 
with  great  care  a  judicial  ticket  of  their  own 
known  as  the  "Judiciary  Nominators"  ticket 
The  Republicans  were  so  wise  and  public- 
spirited  in  the  end  as  to  accept  this  ticket 
as  their  own,  with  a  change  of  one  name  in 
favor  of  a  popular  judge  already  sitting  on 
the  bench. 


Hughes 

Aa  a 

Candidate. 


The  selection  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  by  the  con- 
vention at  Saratoga  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion when  it  became  evident  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic gathering,  in  simultaneous  session  at 
Buffalo,  was  sure  to  nominate  Mr.  Hearst 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Republicans  to  find 
a  man  who  could  poll  the  full  party  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  have  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Independents  and  of  those 
Democrats  who  would  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances support  Mr.  Hearst  The  one 
man  available  who  met  these  conditions 
completely  was  Mr.  Hughes.'  The  conven- 
tion was  controlled  by  a  combination  of  the 
supporters  of  Governor  Higgins  and  the 
friends  of  President  Roosevelt.  Governor 
Higgins  was  in  a  position  to  decline  to  be 
a  candidate  for  renomination  without  loss 
of  prestige,  and  Mr.  Hughes  was  duly  nom- 
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inated  by  acclamation.  We  publish  else- 
where in  this  number  a  character  sketch  of 
Mr.  Hughes  by  Mr.  Ervin  Wardman,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Press.  There  will 
also  be  found  on  page  598  an  extended  sum- 
mary of  a  number  of  interesting  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals 
upon  the  character  and  career  of  Mr. 
Hearst.  Mr.  Hughes  has  proved  to  be  a 
strong  and  successful  campaigner,  and  if  he 
should  be  defeated,  no  one  could  say  that 
he  had  failed  to  make  a  splendid  fight,  nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  say  that  any  other 
Republican  in  the  State  could  have  done 
better  than  he. 

The  A  few  days  after  this  magazine 
Campaign  makes  its  appearance  the  result 
00 '  of  this  remarkable  State  cam- 
paign will  be  known  to  ail  our  readers.  It 
would  be  wholly  useless  to  attempt  here  to 
make  any  predictions  or  forecasts.  The 
people  who  bet  upon  elections  have  been 
willing  to  offer  2  to  1  in  favor  of  Hughes. 
The  number  of  well-known  Democrats 
throughout  the  State  who  are  openly  oppos- 
ing Hearst  and  advocating  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hughes  is  very  large.  To  what  extent 
this  Democratic  defection  may  be  offset  by 


a  movement  of  Republican  workingmen  in 
the  other  direction,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out. 
The  betting  odds  in  favor  of  Hughes  seem 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  sagacious  political 
observers.  If  he  should  be  elected,  as  ap- 
pears fairly  probable,  Mr.  Hughes  would 
probably  make  a  very  remarkable  governor. 
He  has  a  great  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
the  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
has  a  rare  talent  for  the  kind  of  business 
that  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
must  supervise.  What  future  political  pre- 
ferment might  follow  his  successful  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  his  State  office  is 
scarcely  in  anybody's  mind.  People  are 
thinking  of  Mr.  Hughes  as  a  great  pros- 
pective governor.  They  are  thinking  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  not  at  all  as  a  governor  of  New 
York,  but  as  a  man  climbing  to  national 
power.  Thousands  of  people  have  been 
saying  to  one  another  that  if  Hearst  should 
win  decisively,  he  would  be  the  next  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  that 
the  Republicans  and  conservative  Democrats 
of  the  country  would  compel  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  run  for  another  term.  Nobody  can  keep 
people  from  this  sort  of  talk  in  a  free  coun- 
try like  ours.  Everybody,  on  the  other  hand, 
who   knows   Mr.   Roosevelt's  honesty   and 
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singleness  of  purpose,  is  well  aware  that  he 
has  been  absolutely  sincere  in  saying  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  business  of  candidate- 
making  in  the  coming  eighteen  months,  and 
on  the  Republican  side  there  seems  no  dearth 
of  fairly  available  material. 


ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  in 
nation,  State,  and  city."  The  convention 
was  dominated  by  Mr.  George  Fred  Wil- 
liams, who  for  years  has  represented  the  so- 
called  radical  element  in  the  Massachusetts 
Democracy.  The  Republicans  of  Massachu- 
setts have  renominated  Governor  Curtis 
Guild,  Jr.,  whose  administration  of  State 
affairs  seems  to  have  given  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  only  other  New  England  State 
in  which  this  year's  campaign  is  arousing 
much  interest  is  Rhode  Island,  where  Mayor 
James  H.  Higgins,  of  Pawtucket,  has  re- 
ceived the  Democratic  nomination  for  the 
governorship,  and  the  Republicans  have  re- 
nominated Governor  Utter.  The  main  fight 
of  the  campaign,  however,  is  over  the  election 
of  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  who  will 
have  the  choosing  of  a  United  States  Senator 
to  succeed  the  Hon.  George  P.  Wetmore. 
A  large  and  influential  group  of  Independent 
Republicans  have  united  with  Democrats  in 
supporting  the  candidacy  of  Col.  Robert  H. 
I.  Goddard,  who  was  nominated  at  a  pri- 
mary convention, —  the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  State, —  as  an  independent  candidate  for 
the  Senate.  Colonel  Goddard  is  a  Republi- 
can who  has  held  office  in  Rhode  Island  but 
who  now  denounces  the  present  management 
of  his  party.  His  platform  is:  "  Smash  the 
State  machine  and  revise  the  tariff." 


New 


In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  an 
Enaland  Independence  League  similar  to 
Politics.      t^at  Qf  j„jew  York  was  organized 

some  tin)e  ago,  and  nominated  for  governor 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Moran,  who  one  year  ago 
was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  for 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
Early  in  October  the  Democrats  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  a  rather  tumultuous  convention, 
nominated  Mr.  Moran  as  their  own  candi- 
date for  the  governorship,  just  as  the  New 
York  Democrats  had  accepted  the  nominee 
of  the  Independence  League  in  their  State. 
As  Mr.  Moran  had  already  been  named  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  he  will  be  voted  for  by 
three  distinct  parties.  An  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy  caused  a  clash  in 
the  Massachusetts  convention,  but  the  refer- 
ence was  retained  in  the  platform  by  a  close 
vote.  Complimentary  references  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan  were  also  incorporated  in 
the  platform,  which  demanded  "  the  public 


Pennsylvania    In    Spite    of    the    fact    that    Con- 

fn  gressional  elections  are  pending 

and  that  national  orators  like 
Senator  Beveridge  and  Speaker  Cannon  have 
been  expounding  Rooseveltism  and  Republi- 
canism before  great  audiences  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  party  lines 
are  almost  undiscoverable  this  year,  and  that 
State  issues  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  New 
York  are  foremost  in  the  public  mind.  Thus 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  a 
normal  Republican  majority  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  votes,  bids  fair  this  year,  according 
to  all  accounts,  to  give  a  majority  almost  as 
large  as  that  to  the  fusion  candidate  of  the 
opposition.  It  is  not  that  anything  in  par- 
ticular is  urged  against  the  very  reputable 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  Mr. 
Stuart,  of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  Lincoln  Re- 
publican movement,  whose  ticket  is  this  year 
endorsed  by  the  Democrats,  is  determined 
to  defeat  the  machine  Republican  organiza- 
tion, of  which  Senator  Penrose  is  now  the 
head  in  succession  to  the  late  Senator  Quav. 
Much  admirable  legislation  has  recently 
been  enacted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  this  was 
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VIEW   OF   THE    NEW   CAPITOL   BUILDING   AT    HARRISBURG,     PENNSYLVANIA. 


reviewed  very  effectively  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  his  speech  on  October  4,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  State  House  at  Harrisburg. 
The  President,  by  the  way,  improved  the  oc- 
casion to  insist  strongly  upon  his  views  re- 
garding the  regulation  of  railroads  and  the 
control  of  great  fortunes,  and  his  address  as 
a  whole  was  a  mature  and  notable  deliver- 


William  Pbnn  :  "  Well,  well,  a  gold  brick." 
From  the  Prew  (Philadelphia). 


ance,  marking  the  President's  steady  advance 
in  the  noble  art  of  oratory. 

The  Mew  Curiously  enough,  the  fine  build- 
8tate  House  ing  which  was  the  occasion  of 
this  enthusiastic  reception  to 
President  Roosevelt  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  sensational  issue  in  the  campaign. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  country  had  great 
warning  in  the  construction  of  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Hall,  which  probably  cost  more 
by  many  millions  than  any  other  building 
ever  constructed  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
— all  through  shameless  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion. It  was  announced  that  the  new.  State 
House  at  Harrisburg  was  to  be  a  model  of 
economy  and  honesty.  The  Legislature  voted 
that  it  was  to  be  constructed  within  $4,000,- 
000  by  a  building  commission.  Subsequently 
it  was  announced  with  much  eclat  that  the 
commission  had  saved  10  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  and  had  constructed  the  building 
for  $3,600,000.  This  sum,  it  appears,  in- 
cluded statuary  and  mural  paintings  by  fa- 
mous artists.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  it 
did  not  include  the  furnishings  of  the  build- 
ing, and  that  the  total  expense  to  date  has 
been  about  $13,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,- 
000  is  charged  to  the  single  item  of  chande- 
liers. It  is  not  for  us  at  this  juncture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
facts  are  not  so  bad  as  the  new  Democratic 
State  Treasurer,  Mr.  Berry,  has  officially  de- 
clared that  they  are.  But  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  greatly 
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aroused,  and  that  they  hold  the  Republican 
party  responsible  for  the  expenditures  of  the 
building  commission. 

statuary  ^  ,s  a  sa<^  anc*  depressing  fact 
Versus  that  while  $2,000,000  should 
Chandeliers.  haye  been  ^^fc^  for  chande- 
liers, the  greatest  series  of  statuary  groups 
ever  produced  by  an  American  sculptor  is 
costing  so  little  that  the  artist  who  is  giving 
the  best  years  of  his  life  reproduce  them  is  in 
danger  of  being  impoverished  through  the 
inadequacy  of  his  compensation.  It  happens 
that  George  Grey  Barnard  agreed  to  furnish 
the  statuary  for  the  Pennsylvania  capitol  at 
a  fixed  price,  and  determined  to  give  this 
work  the  best  efforts  of  his  genius  and  indus- 
try.' He  is  a  great  sculptor  and  a  hopelessly 
bad  business  man,  and  he  took  the  contract 
at  far  too  small  a  price.  If  the  building 
commission  had  been  as  expert  in  driving  a 
bargain  with  chandelier  makers  as  with  this 
sculptor  of  enthusiasm  and  genius,  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  scandal  In 
Pennsylvania  over  the  expenditure  of 
$9,000,000  in  furnishing  a  building  that  had 
cost  $3,600,000.  Meanwhile,  reform  poli- 
tics in  Philadelphia  has  fallen  into  a  sad 
tangle,  and  "  honest  John  "  Weaver, —  the 
reform  mayor  who  had  been  so  fully  relied 
upon  to  regenerate  the  city, —  is  regarded  as 
a  woful  backslider.    When  the  smoke  of  this 


campaign  that  now  approaches  its  end  has 
cleared  away,  it  will  be  interesting  to  try  to 
find  out  what  has  happened  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Philadelphia,  and  the  reasons  why.  It 
is  always  hard  to  answer  the  question  why 
a  State  so  excellent  in  most  respects  should 
be  so  bad  in  its  political  life. 

Georgia  and   Jn   Georgia,   as   in   most  of  the 
the  Race     Southern    States,    there    is    only 

Question.       ^  pafty  ^   ^  fig}u  foj.  officc 

is  the  preliminary  one  in  primary  elections  or 
conventions.      Mr.    Hoke   Smith's  sweeping 
victory  in  the  Georgia  primaries  was  followed 
by   his   unopposed   election    as   governor   on 
October  3, —  Georgia  being  one  of  the  few 
States   that   has   an   October   as   well   as   a 
November  election  day.    This  election  went 
as  a  matter  of  course.    But  Georgia  has  fur- 
nished other  news  of  a  startling  and  disturb- 
ing kind   within   the  past  few  weeks.     On 
the   22;1   and   23d   of  September  anti-negro 
riots  broke  out  in  Atlanta,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  twelve  or  more  negroes  and  the  in- 
jury of  a  great  many.     There  had  been  an 
unusual  number  of  reports  of  attacks  upon 
white  women  and  girls  by  brutal  and  crimi- 
nal negroes  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  during 
the  previous  days  and  weeks.     Every  report 
of  this  kind  had  been  flaunted  with   great 
headlines  in  a  sensational  afternoon    news- 
paper of  Atlanta,  as  if  to  arouse  the  less 
orderly  and  thoughtful  element  of  the  white 
population   not   merely   to   the   lynching  of 
offenders  but  to  an  attack  upon  innocent  and 
law-abiding  colored  people.     For  a  time  the 
riot  was  furious  and  negroes  were  indiscrimi- 
nately assailed.     It  would  seem  that  most  of 
those  Who  were  killed  were  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  any  offense  whatsoever.    Their  crime 
consisted  merely  in  belonging  to  the  negro 
race.     It  would  be  the  height  of  silliness  for 
criticism  to  take  on  a  geographical  character. 
White  people  in  the  North  are  no  more  con- 
siderate of  people  against  whom  they  may 
have  a  grievance  or  a  prejudice   than  arc 
white  people  in  the  South.    The  problem  of 
adjusting  the  relations  of  two  races  so  total- 
ly different  as  the  white  race  and  the  negro 
race  where  they  have  to  live  together  in  the 
same  communities  is  difficult  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  becomes  increasingly  so 
where  the  inferior  race  is  present  in  large 
numbers  and  where  many  of  its  members  arc 
ill-disciplined,  idle,  and  of  criminal  instincts. 
Yet,  while  Southern  people  know  all  phases 
of  this  problem  better  than  Northern  people 
can  know  it,  it  remains  true  that  Northern 
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opinion   is  not   to   be  dismissed   as   worth- 
less.    The  subject  is  national,  not  local. 

Remedies  First,  then,  there  can  be  no  im- 
for  mediate  or  wholesale  remedy  for 
"awTnw6/M- these  race  troubles.  Improve- 
ment must  come  through  a  great  many  chan- 
nels, and  there  must  be  patience  and  for- 
bearance. The  best  elements  of  both  races 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  restrain 
bad  men,  whether  black  or  white.  Even 
though  involving  greatly  increased  expendi- 
ture, there  must  be  more  complete  police  sur- 
veillance, rural  as  well  as  urban.  Vagrancy 
laws  must  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  sever- 
ity. Idlers  of  both  races  must  be  made  to  give 
an  account  of  themselves,  and  where  the  worth- 
less and  vicious  are  punished,  the  industrious 
and  decent  must  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Mobs,  riots,  and  lynch  law,  whatever  the 
provocation,  remedy  no  evils  and  only  make 
a  bad  situation  worse.  The  penal  systems  of 
the  Southern  States  must  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Temporary  servitude  of  vicious  ne- 
groes in  chain  gangs  under  the  Southern  sys- 
tem only  makes  these  men  the  more  danger- 
ous when  turned  loose  again.  If  they  are  a 
menace  to  society,  they  should  be  kept  under 
restraint.  If  there  is  a  chance  to  make  decent 
and  law-abiding  men  out  of  them,  it  should 
be  carefully  provided  that  their  serving 
shorter  or  longer  terms  for  police  offenses  or 
for  crimes  should  make  for  their  reformation 
rather  than  for  their  hopeless  debasement. 
Futhermore,  it  must  be  better  understood  in 
the  South  that  educated  negroes  are  not  the 
dangerous  ones,  but  quite  the  contrary.  If  it 
hurts  the  negro  to  be  educated  there  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  school.  The 
purpose  of  negro  education  should  be  to  train 
decent  and  industrious  workers.  For  the  ex- 
ceptional few  it  is  permissible  that  there 
should  be  collegiate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. Without  apology  and  with  entire 
frankness,  we  again  commend  to  our  readers 
the  article  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine- en- 
titled "What  Hampton  Means  by  Educa- 
tion." It  appeared  in  the  September  num- 
ber. Hampton  is  training  teachers  to  go  out 
into  the  negro  schools  and  communities  to 
preach  self-control,  good  conduct,  and  the 
need  and  worth  of  labor.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  negro  education  in  the  South  if  it 
is  the  right  sort.  Through  all  the  Southern 
States  the  people  are  taxing  themselves  to 
maintain  two  school  systems,  the  one  for 
whites  and  the  other  for  blacks.  Having 
committed  themselves  to  this  policy,  they  will 


show  their  faith  in  it  by  giving  it  a  fair  trial. 
Every  negro  school  should  be  made  the  cen- 
ter of  wholesome  influence.  It  matters  very 
little,  comparatively,  what  "  book-learning  " 
children, —  whether  white  or  black,  —  get  in 
school.  The  really  important  thing  is  that 
they  get  the  right  habits  of  thought  and  life 
and  the  right  attitude  toward  the  human 
society  in  which  they  are  placed. 

There  la  Generally  speaking  those  high  in 
Real        authority  in  the  Southern  States 

rogress.  are  trying  their  best  to  keep 
order.  Negro  agitators  in  the  North  are 
doing  their  race  no  good  when  they  adopt 
resolutions  calling  for  the  emergence'  of  "  a 
new  Garrison,  or  Sumner,  or  Lincoln." 
Nothing  is  easier  than  making  phrases,  air- 
ing grievances?  and  adopting  resolutions. 
The  negroes  have  their  troubles,  but  they  are 
doing  remarkably  well  in  this  country.  They 
are  better  off  than  most  labor  elements  in 
any  country  whatsoever,  and  far  better  off 
than  any  inferior  race  elsewhere.  Human 
society  in  our  day  and  generation  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  ferment  and  struggle  in  almost 
every  land.  Yet  through  all  the  dust  of 
conflict  and  strife,  a  keen  observer  can  be- 
hold real  and  steady  progress.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  pessimism  regarding  the  race 
question  in  the  South  should  within  the  past 
year  have  become  so  widespread  and  pro- 
found. The  existence  of  the  two  races  in 
great  numbers  side  by  side,  however  unfor- 
tunate, is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  changed  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  Brave  and  wise 
men,  therefore,  will  face  the  problems  that 
grow  out  of  such  a  situation  and  try  to  solve 
them.  Whatever  makes  for  good  order, 
prosperous  industry,  decent  conduct,  and  dif- 
fused intelligence,  must  in  its  measure  lessen 
the  difficulties. 

Hearstiam  Very  *ew  Eastern  readers  who 
in  have  been  interested  in  Mr. 
forna.  jjearst>s  candidacy  for  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York  are  aware  that  at  the 
very  same  moment  he  has  been  playing  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  California,  He 
has  an  "  Independence  League  "  in  that  State 
just  as  he  has  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hearst  figures  in  California  politics 
through  his  continued  ownership  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  This  paper  is  oppos- 
ing the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  gov- 
ernorship this  year,  and  is  supporting  its 
own  independent  ticket.  The  Democratic 
candidate  is  Theodore  A.  Bell,  while  Mr. 
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Hearst's  candidate  is  District  Attorney  Lang- 
don  of  San  Francisco.  The  Republican  can- 
didate is  Congressman  Gillett,  against  whom 
the  chief  argument  urged  is  that  he  was  sup- 
ported for  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Herrin, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  at  once  the  boss  of  Re- 
publican machine  politics  in  the  State  and  the 
political  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way system.  It  is  charged  by  the  California 
Democrats  that  Hearst  is  using  his  League  to 
call  off  enough  Democratic  votes  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  Republican  ticket.  An- 
other theory  is  that  the  Examiner  wishes  to 
get  the  full  control  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
chinery of  the  State,  and  is  now  trying  to 
show  its  power  by  defeating  a  candidate  and 
an  organization  that  have  openly  repudiated 
Hearst.  And  this,  according  to  the  Califor- 
nia papers,  bears  upon  Mr.  Hearst's  candi- 
dacy for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1908. 


Colorado. 


Mixed  Politics  Colorado    is    the   one    important 
in  State    in    the   country    in    which 

women  have  the  full  political 
franchise.  Four  women  are  now  running 
for  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion on  as  many  rival  tickets.  In  no  other 
State,  perhaps,  is  political  life  so  turbulent, 
and  nowhere  else  are  charges  of  fraud  so 
constantly  and  freely  made.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  because  women  vote,  but  because  of  a 
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JUDGE  BEN    B.   LINDSEY,  OF  DENVER. 

variety  of  conditions  for  which  remedies  will 
gradually  be  found.  As  our  readers  have  al- 
ready been  informed,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  is  President  Buchtel,  of 
Denver  University,  who  is  a  Methodist 
clergyman  and  was  formerly  a  foreign  mis- 
sionary. A  number  of  men  had  declined  the 
nomination  before  Buchtel  accepted  it.  It  is 
freely  charged  that  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion is  dominated  by  the  street  railways  of 
Denver,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  man 
whose  father  founded  Denver  University  and 
who  is  himself  one  of  its  chief  donors.  The 
Democratic  candidate  is  ex-Governor  Alva 
Adams,  who  is  said  to  have  been  forced  to 
take  the  nomination  by  the  supporters  of 
Senator  Patterson,  who  feared  that  other- 
wise Adams  would  be  a  candidate  for  Pat- 
terson's place  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  most  interesting  candidacy  is  that  of 
Judge  Lindsey,  who  is  running  as  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat  and  who  is  known  locally 
as  the  "  kid's  judge,"  while  known  through- 
out the  world  as  an  authority  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  fourth 
ticket  is  socialistic  and  is  headed  by  William 
D.  Haywood,  secretary  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  who  is  confined  in  the 
Idaho  State  Penitentiary  on   the  charge  of 
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having  murdered  an  ex-governor  of  that 
State.  He  was  in  detention  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination.  There  is  rankling  and  deep 
dissension  among  the  leaders  of  both  the  reg- 
ular parties,  and  all  sorts  of  personal  and 
local  complications  enter  into  the  contest. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  readers  far 
remote  from  Colorado  can  follow  so  mixed 
a  situation,  yet  we  state  the  bare  facts  as  il- 
lustrating the  strange  sort  of  hurly-burly 
into  which  American  political  life  seems  to 
have  tumbled  this  year,  with  the  growth  of 
independence,  the  weakening  of  machine  con- 
trol,' and  the  loss  of  faith  in  old  party  names 
and  traditions. 

The  Great    This  year  s  "  boom  "  in  real  es- 
Boom  in      tate  has  not  been  confined  to  any 

Real  Estate.   Qne      locaHty#         Indeed>      experi. 

enced  observers  agree  that  the  country  has 
not  known  for  a  generation  an  upward  move- 
ment in  land  values  so  general  as  this.  From 
the  Central  Atlantic  States,  across  the  Mid- 
dle West,  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  regions 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  that  never  before 
knew  this  form  of  activity,  an  era  of  high 
prices  has  begun  and  in  many  places  is  well 
advanced.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New 
•York  City,  especially  on  Long  Island,  there 
has  been  within  a  few  months  a  doubling 
and  trebling  of  prices  for  unimproved  lands. 
The  New  York  savings  banks  were  drained, 
during  the  summer,  for  the  purchase  of  sub- 
urban and  country  property  on  this  rising 
market,  many  of  the  buyers  being  people  in 
moderate  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
iarmers  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  city  suddenly  awoke  to  find  their  stony 
and  unproductive  fields  in  unexpected  de- 
mand, for  the  rich  city  dweller  had  seen  in 
them  the  possibilities  of  scenically  attractive 
country  estates.  Thus  in  many  instances  a 
lifetime  of  toil  was  at  last  rewarded  by  what 
seemed  to  the  recipient  a  fortune  of  un- 
dreamed-of proportions.  But  quite  apart 
from  these  exceptional  cases,  we  know  that 
farm  values,  as  such,  have  steadily  risen  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  best  evidence  of 
this  is  in  the  document  just  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
which  tabulates  reports  received  from  45,000 
correspondents.  These  show  that  in  the 
years  igoi-'os  the  value  of  American  farms 
increased  33.5  per  cent.  Of  this  total  in- 
crease of  about  $7,000,000,000,  more  than 
half  is  credited  to  the  North  Central  States, 
but  the  percentage  of  gain  for  cotton  lands 


was  greater  than  for  any  others, —  48.2  per 
cent.  These  are  significant  figures.  We  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  vast  increment  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  American  farm  lands  was  legitimate 
and  normal. 


The 


The  success  of  the  United  States 
Quieting      in  quieting. the  rebellion  in  Cuba 

has  been  justly  praised  the  world 
over.  The  situation  was  a  very  trying  and 
complicated  one,  but  Secretary  Taft  and  Mr. 
Bacon  inspired  confidence  and  secured 
prompt  results.  To  what  extent  that  insur- 
rection was  inspired  by  interests  that  desired 
to  precipitate  American  interference  and 
bring  about  annexation  it  will  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Larger  bodies  of  men 
than  had  at  first  been  supposed  were  under 
arms;  President  Palma  on  one  hand  had 
clamored  for  American  intervention,  seem- 
ingly expecting  that  it  would  protect  and  de- 
fend his  administration.  The  insurgent  lead- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  heartily 
anxious  for  Uncle  Sam  to  appear  on  the 
scene.  Both  sides  stated  their  case  fully, 
and  the  Palma  administration  stepped  down 
and  out  when  it  appeared  that  the  United 
States  was  disposed  to  go  behind  the  returns 
in  the  last  election.  Mr.  Taft's  immediate 
assumption  of  the  governorship  was  inevita- 
ble. Under  the  Cuban  constitution  the 
United  States  of  necessity  becomes  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  in  case  of  a  failure  on 
Cuba's  part  to  govern  herself.  Elsewhere 
we  publish  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Ma- 
goon,  who  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  succeed 
Secretary  Taft  and  carry  on  the  government. 


The 


In  due  time  there  will  be  new 
American     elections  for  the  Cuban  Congress 

and  other  positions,  but  the 
United  States  will  keep  a  firm  hand  upon  the 
helm  until  the  Cuban  republic  is  in  good 
running  order  again.  Judge  Magoon  had 
been  effective  as  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  Philippines  as  vice-governor 
when  it  was  decided  at  Washington  that  he 
was.  the  best  man  to  send  to  Havana.  But 
for  our  prompt  and  fortunate  intervention, 
Cuba  would  probably  have  been  launched 
upon  a  long  period  of  devastating  and  par- 
alyzing civil  strife.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
under  our  firm  but  kindly  tutelage  this  island 
republic  may  learn  how  to  break  herself  of 
the  insurrectionary  habit.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely fortunate  if  the  small  republics  of 
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Central  America  would  enter  into  a  con- 
federation with  the  new  republic  of  Panama 
and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  and 
contingent  oversight  of  the  United  States  on 
the  plan  of  Cuba  and  Panama.  With  such 
a  guarantee  of  peace  and  order  they  would 
develop  a  remarkable  prosperity  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  still  more  important  place  that 
would  await  them  upon  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Secretary  Taft  returned 
to  Washington  on  the  19th,  bringing  with 
him  very  optimistic  reports  as  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  island.  He  was  confident  that 
fighting  had  ceased  and  was  hopeful  that  hos- 
tilities would  not  be  renewed  when  the 
American  troops  had  been  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Taft  could  not  state  definitely  how  long  the 
troops  would  remain  in  Cuba,  but  was  of 
opinion  that  they  would  probably  be  needed 
until  after  the  elections.  The  date  for  the 
elections  has  been  left  to  the  judgment  of 
Governor  Magoon  and  will  probably  be  in 
the  spring  of  1907.  A  fair  contest  and  a 
fair  count  for  both  sides  will  be  insured 
by  our  military,  who  will  then  probably 
retire.  Mr.  Taft  expressed  great  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Magoon  as  the  right  man  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  Cuba  during  the  present 
crisis. 


The  Canal  to  ^  was  definitely  announced  last 
Be  Bunt  by  month  that  bids  would  soon  be  re- 
ceived for  completing  the  Panama 
canal  by  contract.  The  plan  to  be  followed 
is  one  that  closely  associates  the  Government 
with  the  work.  The  successful  contracting 
firm  or  syndicate  wTill  receive  a  percentage 
upon  the  cost  of  the  canal,  its  reward  to  be 
increased  in  case  of  its  keeping  the  cost  below 
an  estimated  sum  total  and  completing  the 
work  within  a  specified  time  limit.  Secre- 
tary Root's  visit  to  the  canal  on  his  way 
home  from  South  America  resulted  in  a  very 
interesting  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he 
summed  up  his  impressions  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Root  is  a  keen  observer  and  is 
never  unduly  optimistic.  It  is  agreeable, 
therefore,  to  have  his  assurances  to  the  effect 
that  the  Government  is  making  great  prog- 
ress under  Engineer  Stevens^and  that  sanitary 
and  other  preliminary  conditions  are  now 
practically  ready  for  a  tremendous  effort  to 
construct  the  canal  with  rapidity.  It  has 
been  announced  with  some  definiteness  that 
the  President  will  start  on  his  proposed  visit 
to  Panama  immediately  after  the  elections  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  on  the 
canal.  He  will  embark  on.  the  Louisiana  on 
or  about  November  8,  and   will  be   absent 
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about  three  weeks,  returning  to  Washington 
in  time  for  the  meeting  of  Congress.  The 
labor  question  on  the  canal  has  assumed  large 
proportions.  Although  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  permit  the  employment 
of  Chinese  coolies,  this  has  been  charged  and 
used  as  an  argument  against  one  of  the  New 
York  gubernatorial  candidates,  who  is  as- 
sumed to  have  President  Roosevelt's  active 
support. 

nr         We  publish  elsewhere  a  careful 

Root's      and  authoritative  account  of  Sec- 

xperences.   retary     Root's     South-American 

trip  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn 
of  the  Associated  Press.     It  is  probably  true 
that  no  such  series  of  ovations  as  Mr.  Root 
received   in   South  America  has   ever   been 
accorded  to  any  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    It  seems  to  have  been 
,  like  Dewey  Day  in  New  York  at  every  point 
which  Mr.  Root  visited.     The  Secretary's 
speeches  were  very  tactful  and  made  a  nota- 
ble impression,  as  the  South- American  news- 
papers amply  indicate.     Few  people  in  this 
country  have  more  than  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  progress  that  the  large  cities  of  South 
America  have  made,  and  their  hospitality  to 
Mr.  Root  as  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Amer- 
ican cabinet  was  upon  a  magnificent  scale. 
On  the  one  hand  South-American  republics 
will   be   the  better  disposed   toward   us  by 
reason  of  Mr.  Root's  visit  and  wise  speeches, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Secretary  himself 
will  understand  better  how  to  deal  with  va- 
rious diplomatic  questions  that  are  bound  to 
arise.    For  one  thing  he  has  come  home  even 
more  firmly  convinced  that  he  had  been  right 
in  his  determination  to  develop  the  Bureau  of 
American    Republics    at    Washington    into 
something  much  more  effective  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.    We  are  glad,  also,  to  publish 
in  this  number  the  formal  address  made  by 
Mr.  Root  before  the  conference  of  American 
republics  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which   has  never 
been  accurately  presented  in  the  newspapers. 
This  address  is  not  merely  one  of  remarkable 
fitness  and  eloquence,  but  it  interprets  North- 
American  policy  to  South  America  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  already  given  great  satisfaction 
and  reassurance  throughout  the  Latin-speak- 
ing republics.     It  may  fairly  be  said  to  take 
rank  as  a  document  of  importance  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  evolution   of   American   policy 
along  the  lines  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.    In 
Mr.    Dunn's  article  upon  Mr.  Root's  trip 
will  be  found  a  valuable  summing  up  of  the 
work  of  the  recent  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence. 


Excellent  The  American  instinctively  feels 
Effect  of  His  that,  somehow,  since  Secretary 
Root's  South-American  tour  the 
people  and  institutions  of  that  vast  southern 
continent  are  nearer  and  more  familiar  to 
him  than  ever  before.  It  is  already  evident 
that  the  daily  press  of  this  country  is  giving 
more  attention  to  Latin-American  news. 
Mr.  Root's  trip  having  succeeded  in  virtually 
allaying  the  baseless  but  very  widely  diffused 
fears  of  American  aggression  upon  our 
neighbors  to  the  South,  the  tone  of  the  Latin- 
American  press  is  also  freer  and  more  friend- 
ly than  heretofore.  Seiior  Enrique  Cortez, 
the  new  minister  from  Colombia  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  sent  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  negotiating  treaties  to  settle  the 
differences  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  and  Panama,  has  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion  that  the  American 
Secretary  of  State's  visit  has  quite  cleared 
the  atmosphere  in  northern  South  America> 
as  well  as  further  to  the  south.  Colombia, 
he  declares,  feels  that  "  the  spirit  of  fairness 
which  characterizes  the  actions  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Root  will  prompt  the 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  disputed  questions 
.with  Panama  and  the  United  States."  The 
chief  point  in  the  negotiations  in  which  the 
thiee  countries  will  be  involved  is  the  extent 
to  which  Panama  ought,  in  equity,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  settlement  of  Colombia's  for- 
eign debt. 

Chile,  Mexico  Chile,  despite  her  cabinet  crisis 
'and        early  in  October,  has  been  quite 

Porto  Rico.  ,    /  • -I 

prosperous  and  is  rapidly  recov- 
ering from  the  effect  of  the  earthquake 
at  Valparaiso  in  August.  The  political 
situation  in  Venezuela  has  become  quieter, 
although  there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon 
of  that  country  which  threaten  to  bring 
about  a  revolutionary  storm  in  the  near  fu- 
ture if,  as  report  had  it  in  the  middle  of 
October,  President  Castro  is  really  mortally 
ill.  Our  Mexican  neighbors  are  prosperous. 
The  republic,  however,  appears  to  be  passing 
through  a  period  of  labor'  evolution  in  which 
there  is  inevitable  some  friction  between  capi- 
tal and  the  working  classes.  Seiior  Casasus, 
Mexican  ambassador  to  Washington,  has  re- 
signed, owing  to  ill  health,  but  his  successor 
will  be  a  most  worthy  one  if,  as  is  reported,. 
President  Diaz  has  determined  to  appoint 
Senor  Enrique  Creel,  at  present  governor  of 
the  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  business  men  of  the 
republic.  In  our  own  Latin  possession  of 
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Porto  Rico  the  increase  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  $5,500,000  in  1901  to 
$19,000,000  in  1906  indicates  that,  in  the 
case  of  Porto  Rico,  commerce  has  indeed  fol- 
lowed the  flag.  Our  commercial  relations 
with  Cuba,  which  were  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction by  the  insurrection,  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  intervention.  The  $160,000,- 
000  of  American  interests  in  the  island  were 
safe  from  the  moment  the  first  American 
marines  were  landed  at  Havana. 

How  intervene  £0'    nea.r{y    »    wcek.    Secretary 

tion  Was     Taft,   with    that   patience,    tact, 

Brought  About.  an(j  persjstence  which  have  made 

him  so  effective  on  other  difficult  occasions, 
listened  to  President  Palma  and  the  members 
of  his  cabinet,  the  principal  Liberal  leaders 
and  the  representatives  of  American  interests 
in  Cuba  in  the  hope  that  peace  might  be 
brought  about  by  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  government  with  the  in- 
surrectos.  The  plan  agreed  to  by  the  in- 
surgent leaders  and  by  some  of  the  Moder- 
ates (the  Palma  party)  was  that  President 
Palma  should  retain  office  but  that  the  con- 
gress elected  last  year  should  resign;  that, 
on  January  1,  next,  there  should  be  a  new 
election  and  at  the  same  time  new  electoral 
and  municipal  laws  should  be  enacted, —  the 
election  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
United  States  commissioners,  with  a  positive 
pledge  by  all  parties  to  abide  faithfully  by 
the  result.  To  this  plan,  however,  President 
Palma  and  his  associates  would  not  agree. 
On  September  25,  General  Freyre  Andrade, 
speaker  of  the  Cuban  House,  announced  that 
President  Palma,  Vice-President  Capote,  and 
all  the  Moderate  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives had  decided  to  resign.  This  they  pre- 
ferred to  do  rather  than  make  any  conces- 
sions to  the  Liberals  and  insurgents.  The 
next  day  Senor  Palma  informed  Secretary 
Taft  that  his  decision  to  resign  was  irrevoca- 
ble, since  he  regarded  the  proposed  terms  as 
"  contrary  to  his  personal  dignity  and  to  the 
prestige  of  the  government." 

Secretary     Events  moved  rapidly.    A  stormy 
Taft' a       meeting  of  the  Moderate  party 

Proclamation.  ^    j^        ^    ^.^     g^^ 

Government  and  the  American  people  were 
denounced  by  Vice-President  Capote,  and  it 
was  even  suggested  that  European  interven- 
tion be  forced  by  the  destruction  of  some 
British  and  German  property.  On  Septem- 
ber 28,  when  the  congress  reassembled, 
there  was  no  quorum,  the  Moderates  having 


refused  to  attend,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
elect  any  one  to  succeed  President  Palma, 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  for  Secretary 
Taft,  representing  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  assume  control, —  reluctant  as  he 
was  to  do  so,  and  disgusted  as  he  admitted 
himself  to  be  with  the  failure  of  the  Cuban 
officials  to'  arise  patriotically  to  the  occasion. 
On  the  same  day,  with  the  landing  of  a  de- 
tachment of  American  marines  to  guard  the 
treasury  at  Havana,  armed  intervention  in 
Cuba  became  a  fact.  President  Palma  left 
the  palace,  declining  the  military  escort  of- 
fered by  Secretary  Taft,  and  retired  with  his 
family  to  Matanzas.  On  September  29, 
Mr.  Taft  issued  a  proclamation,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Cuba  in  accordance 
with  the  power  vested  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Piatt  Amendment  to  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
storing order,  protecting  life  and  property,  * 
and  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent peace.  The  substance  of  this  inter- 
nationally historical  proclamation  was  as 
follows: 

To  the  people  of  Cuba:  The  failure  of  con- 
gress to  act  on  the  irrevocable  resignation  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  or  to 
elect  a  successor  leaves  the  country  without  a 
government  at  a  time  when  great  disorder  pre- 
vails, and  requires  that,  pursuant  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Palma,  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  restore  order  and  pro- 
tect life  and  property  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and 
the  islands  and  keys  adjacent  thereto,  and  for 
this  purpose  to  establish  therein  a  provisional 
government. 

The  provisional  government  hereby  estab- 
lished will  be  maintained  only  long  enough  to 
restore  order,  peace,  and  public  confidence,  by 
direction  of  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  then  to  hold  such  elec- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  on  those 
persons  upon  whom  the  permanent  government 
of  the  republic  should  be  devolved. 

In  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  provisional  government  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  this  will  be  a 
Cuban  Government,  conforming  with  the  con- 
stitution of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  flag  will  be  hoist- 
ed as  usual  over  the  government  buildings  of 
the  island,  all  the  executive  departments  and 
provincial  and  municipal  governments,  includ- 
ing th^t  of  the  City  of  Havana,  will  continue 
to  be  administered  as  under  the  Cuban  Repub- 
lic; the  courts  will  continue  to  administer  jus- 
tice, and  all  the  laws  not  in  their  nature  inap- 
plicable by  reason  of  the  temporary  and  emer- 
gent character  of  the  government  will  be  in 
force. 

President  Roosevelt  has  been  most  anxious 
to  bring  about  peace  under  the  constitutional 
government  of  Cuba,  and  he  made  every  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  present  step.    Longer  delay, 
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however,   would  be   dangerous   in   view   of   the 
resignation  of  the  cabinet. 

The  proclamation  closed  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  "  until  further  notice  "  the 
heads  of  all  departments  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  the  civil  governors  and  mayors 
must  report  to  the  American  Provisional 
Governor  for  instructions. 

Provisional  W»th  really  remarkable  alacrity 
Governors  raft  and    order    the    Cuban   Crovern- 

and  Magoon.    mem  ^  Q^^  people  accepted 

the  provisional  American  administration. 
•  Secretary  Taft, —  "  Provisional  Governor 
of  Cuba," —  with  the  assistance  of  a  number 
of  the  more  far-sighted  patriotic  Cubans,  at 
once  quietly  assumed  possession  of  all  the  ad- 
ministrative departments,  and,  after  confer- 
ence with  the  insurgent  leaders,  arranged 
for  the  immediate  disarmament  of  the  insur- 
rectos  throughout  the  island.  General 
Funston's  stay  in  Cuba  was  brief,  his  pres- 
ence having  been  useful  in  the  emergency  of 
the  moment.  As  the  head  of  the  disarma- 
ment commission,  he  began  the  work  which 
Brig.-Gen.  Franklin  Bell,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army,  is  now  carrying  out. 
Gen.  Bell  was  appointed  to  command  the 
United  States  military  forces  in  Cuba  (some 
seven  thousand  men),  this  army  to  be  known 
as  the  Army  of  Cuban  Pacification.  On 
October  3,  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Charles  E.  Magoon,  until  quite  recently  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  to  be  pro- 
visional civil  governor  of  Cuba, —  an  appoint- 
ment which  was  received  with  approval,  not 
only  in  the  island  and  the  United  States,  but 
by  the  European  press  as  well.  On  another 
page  this  month  (556)  we  publish  a  sketch 
of  "  Judge  "  Magoon  *s  career  and  activities, 
which  indicates  his  exceptional  fitness  for  the 
position,  a  capacity  demonstrated  during  sev- 
eral years  in  the  law  department  of  our  gov- 
ernment during  the  former  American  occu- 
pation of  Cuba  after  the  war  with  Spain. 
In  assuming  office,  Governor  Magoon,  prom- 
ising to  carry  out  the  policy  outlined  by 
Governor  Taft,  issued  to  the  Cuban  people 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  said: 

As  Provisional  Governor  I  shall  exercise  the 
powers  and  perform  the  duties  contemplated 
and  provided  for  by  the  third  article  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  constitution  of  Cuba,  for  the 
preservation  of  Cuban  independence  and  the 
protection  of  life,  property  and  individual  lib- 
erty. As  soon  as  it  shall  prove  to  be  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  these  ends  I  shall  seek 
to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  ordinary 
agencies  and  methods  of  the  government  under 
the  other  and  general  provisions  of  the  Cuban 


constitution.  All  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution and  all  laws  the  application  of  which  for 
the  time  being  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  provided  for  by  the  third 
article  of  the  appendix  must  be  deemed  in 
abeyance.  The  other  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution and  other  laws  will  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

Secretaries  Taft  and  Bacon  sailed  from 
Havana  on  October  13  for  the  United 
States,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  tropical  hur- 
ricane which  swept  over  the  Caribbean  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  cutting  off  the 
Cuban  capital  for  days  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  destroying  more  than  a  hundred 
lives  and  much  property. 

Cuban  and  Secretary  TafVs  diplomacy  and 
European  dignity  completely  won  the  hearts 
opinion.      of  the   Cuban   offlfcial8  and   the 

plain  citizens  of  the  island  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Following  the  custom  of 
all  Cuban  governors,  he  attended  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  University  of  Havana, 
during  the  first  week  in  October,  and  deliv- 
ered an  address  to  the  students,  in  which  he 
paid  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  Spanish  race, 
from  which,  he  declared,  Anglo-Saxons  have 
"  much  to  learn  of  intellectual  refinement, 
logical  faculties,  artistic  temperament,  poetic 
imagery,  high  ideals,  and  courtesy."  His 
presence  in  Cuba,  he  declared  further,  was 
not  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  conquest,  but 
that  he  might  put  his 

"  arm  under  your  arm,  to  lift  you  again  to  the 
resumption  of  the  wonderful  progress  you  have 
made,  so  that  ^ou  may  once  more  be  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  an  exploiting  nation,  but  only  has 
such  sympathy  with  progress  as  to  be  willing 
to  spend  its  blood  and  treasure  in  spreading 
progressive  government  throughout  the  world." 

The  course  taken  by  our  government  in 
intervening,  moreover,  has  received  the  un- 
qualified praise  of  all  patriotic  Cubans  and 
is  endorsed  heartily  by  the  statesmen  and 
press  of  Europe.  Many  Continental  jour- 
nals assert  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  annex  the  island.  This 
step  is  even  advocated  by  some  of  the  Span- 
ish newspapers.  The  Pais,  of  Madrid,  for 
example,  which  was  so  virulently  anti-Amer- 
ican in  1898,  declares  that  "  as  Spaniards  we 
smart  from  the  wounds  once  inflicted  on  us 
by  the  Yankees.  .  .  .  Now,  however,  their 
intervention  in  the  case  of  Cuba  seems 
worthy  of  applause.  If  Cuba  be  annexed  to 
the  United  States  as  an  autonomous  State 
peace  will  be  safeguarded  there  and  progress 
guaranteed." 
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Cuba's      Without    questioning    President 
Governmental  Palma's  personal  integrity  or  the 

Weakness.      j1Qnesty     Qf     fc$     jntentjonSj     the 

conviction  cannot  be  escaped  that  the  Palma 
administration  was  utterly  unable  to  cope 
with  the  political  crisis  which  faced  it  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  publication  of 
the  cable  correspondence  between  our  consul- 
general  (Steinhart)  at  Havana  and  our 
State  Department  brought  to  light  the  fact, 
surprising  to  most  Cubans  as  well  as  almost 
all  Americans,  that  as  long  ago  as  September 
8  President  Palma  had  requested  the  United 
States  to  send  war  vessels  to  Cuba  and  had 
frankly  admitted  the  inability  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  quell  the  rebellion  or  to  protect 
life  and  property.  Three  or  four  days  later 
than  this,  the  correspondence  indicates,  Senor 
Palma  begged  President  Roosevelt  to  send 
to  Havana,  "  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and 
rapidity,"  two  or  three  thousand  men,  the 
dispatch  intimating  (it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  words  are  Palma's  or  Stein- 
hart's)  that  "  any  delay  might  bring  about  a 
massacre  of  citizens  in  Havana."  To  all 
these  appeals  the  replies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  were  dignified  and  re- 
strained. The  assurance  was  repeated  that 
the  United  States  did  not  wish  to  intervene 
until  intervention  became  positively  necessary, 
and  that  it  would  not  do  so  until  "  absolutely 
certain  of  the  equities  of  the  case  and  of  the 
needs  of  the  situation." 

The  Provisional  B?  the  middle  of  October  Goy- 
Qovemment  ernor  Magoon  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  some  order  out  of  the 
political  chaos.  He  had  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  to  thoroughly  investigate 
every  department  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment,—  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial. 
For  some  time,  at  least,  Americans  will  of- 
ficiate in  legislative  capacity,  but  as  soon  as 
Cuban  citizens  of  sufficient  ability,  patriot- 
ism, and  independence  can  be  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Governor  Magoon,  all  the  govern- 
mental offices  will  be  filled  by  natives.  Evi- 
dences of  a  great  deal  of  political  corruption 
on  the  part  of  the  recent  Cuban  Government 
are  coming  to  light.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  re- 
volt was  born  chiefly  of  the  "  insurrectionary 
habit"  of  the  Cubans  and  the  desire  of  the 
political  and  military  chieftains  of  both  par- 
ties to  retain  or  obtain  offices.  The  best  ele- 
ments of  the  island,  both  native  and  foreign, 
including  all  the  European  investors  in  Cu- 
ban railroads  and  plantations,  are  solidly  be- 
hind the  American  provisional  administration. 


Our  Canadian  neighbors  are  ab- 
Probiima.  ^^^  m  tne  solution  of  a  num- 
ber of  political  and  industrial 
problems  of  national  extent,  the  principal 
among  them  being  the  question  of  Asiatic 
immigration  on  the  western  coast,  the  edu- 
cational problem,  and  the  very  much  con- 
fused relations  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Newfoundland  in  the 
matter  of  the  interminable  fisheries  dispute. 
The  virtual  conclusion  early  in  October  be- 
tween the  imperial  government  and  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet  of  a  modus  vivendi  rela- 
tive to  the  Newfoundland  fishing  grounds 
(an  agreement  commended  by  both  British 
and  American  opinion  as  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable),  aroused  considerable  opposi- 
tion in  Newfoundland,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
the  Premier,  protesting  against  the*  con- 
cessions made  to  American  fishermen.  The 
question  of  Asiatic  immigration  into  British 
Columbia  has  assumed  threatening  propor- 
tions during  the  past  few  months;  owing  to 
the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese 
coolies,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  labor  unions.  Still  more  serious  has 
been  the  immigration  of.  Indian  coolies,  who, 
being  British  subjects  and  holding  inalien- 
able British  rights  in  any  British  col- 
ony, cannot  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  The  educational 
problem  in  Canada  still  vexes  the  politicians. 
It  is  a  complicated  question  arising  chiefly 
out  of  differences  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  over  state  supervision  of  and 
grants  to  schools. 

British  Politics  £hc  education  question,  Irish 
and  Home  Rule,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  organized  labor  before  the 
law, —  these  will  be  the  subjects  of  vital  do- 
mestic interest  to  come  before  the  session  of 
the  British  Parliament  just  begun,  while,  in 
Britain's  international  politics,  the  empire's 
approach  to  Russia  and  apparently  inevitable 
estrangement  from  Germany  will  claim  most 
attention.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  settle- 
ment of  all  the  domestic  problems  stands  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  attitude  too  often  of 
an  obstructionist.  This  preliminary  phase 
of  the  next  British  Parliament's  political  con- 
test is  treated  graphically  and  informingly 
this  month  by  Mr.  William  T.  Stead  in  an 
article  (on  page  593)  prepared  especially  for 
our  readers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Birrell 
education  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Commons  and  passed  its  second  reading  in 
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the  Lords  before  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
will  be  the  first  subject  of  discussion.  This 
the  Lords  will  probably  reject,  and  upon  this 
the  battle  will  be  d  rawn  between  the  two  houses. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  standing 
as  he  does  for  the  Established  Church 
and  its  idea  of  education,  will  be  the  center 
of  the  education  battle  in  the  upper  house. 
It  is  his  list  of  amendments  to  the  bill  which, 
if  carried,  will  as  effectively  destroy  that 
measure  as  an  absolute  veto  by  both  houses 
of  Parliament.  It  now  seems  as  though  the 
government  could  not  possibly  avoid  putting 
through  some  more  or  less  radical  measure 
of  Irish  policy.  The  Wyndham  land  pur- 
chase act  of  1903  has  already  begun  to  show 
splendid  results.  Nevertheless,  the  Irish 
Radicals,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  maintain  emphatically  that  noth- 
ing short  of  complete  Home  Rule,  with  an 
Irish  Parliament  freely  elected  and  an  execu- 
tive responsibility  to  it,  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  people. 

other  Three  extensive  impending  strikes 
Happenings  in  among  the  railway  employees, 
ngan  '  coal  miners,  and  ship  builders,  in 
Great  Britain,  have  called  attention  to  the 
gravity  of  the  labor  situation,  while  the  split 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Labor  party,  resulting  in 
the  antagonism  and  recrimination  between 
John  Burns  and  Keir  Hardie,  does  not  prom- 
ise well  for  the  unity  of  the  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  ministry.  Other  happenings  in  Brit- 
ish domestic  politics  of  particular  interest 
to  Americans  were  the  opening  (September 
27)  of  the  new  university  building  at 
Aberdeen  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  election  of  a  new  London 
County  Council  and  the  choice  of  a 
new  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  William 
Treloar),  and  the  visit  to  this  country  of 
five  hundred  English  teachers,  conducted  by 
Sir  Alfred  Mosely,  head  of  the  National 
Educational  Commission,  to  study  American 
methods  of  instruction.  An  outline  of  what 
these  British  educational  leaders  purpose  do- 
ing and  expect  to  gain  by  their  visit  to  this 
country  is  found  on  page  547  this  month. 


England  After  many  months  of  negotia- 
antt  tion  and  many  years  of  waiting, 
uaaa  the  advocates  of  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement,  drawn  up  along  the  same 
general  lines  as  the  British  understanding 
with  France,  are  apparently  about  to  see 
their  wishes  gratified.     According  to  news- 


paper dispatches  from  London  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  middle  of  October,  (unof- 
ficial, but  from  authoritative  sources),  the 
arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  series  of  agree- 
ments, of  which  the  first,  relating  to  Tibet, 
is  complete  and  ready  to  be  signed.  Its  sub- 
stance is  believed  to  be  a  compact  that  nei- 
ther Russia  nor  Britain  shall  hereafter  in- 
terfere in  the  land  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
The  second  part  of  the  general  friendly  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  empires  is  sup- 
posed to  concern  Persia.  This  was  much 
more  difficult  to  draw  up,  and  of  its  provis- 
ions we  know  nothing  except  that  they  will 
attempt  to  delimit  the  respective  spheres  of 
interest,  if  not  of  influence,  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  North  to  Russia,  the  South 
to  Great  Britain.  The  third  subject  in  the 
negotiations  is  reported  to  deal  with  the  Far 
Eastern  question.  This,  the  news  dispatches 
intimate,  will  include  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  Russian  fleet. 

stoiupin,  the  In  the  option  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dil- 
''Russian  Ion,  the  careful  and  well  in- 
formed  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  points  to  be  emphasized  in  the  condition 
of  Russia  during  the  past  two  months  have 
been  the  empire's  pressing  need  for  money 
and  the  fine,  courageous  record  of  Premier 
Stolypin,  whom  the  correspondent  compares 
with  the  classical  Aristides.  Personally,  says 
Dr.  Dillon,  Mr.  Stolypin  is  "  the  highest 
type  of  public  man  whom  recent  events  have 
brought  to  the  fore  in  Russia."  He  has  not 
as  yet  accomplished  very  much,  but  "  his 
accession  to  power  has  been  very  recent, 
and  one  cannot  legislate  by  telegraph  for  one- 
sixth  of  the  globe."  In  the  current  Contem- 
porary Review  Dr.  Dillon  characterizes  Pre- 
mier Stolypin  in  the  following  hearty  way: 

Single-mindedness,  sincerity,  selfless  devotion 
to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  and  a  touch  of 
the  heroism  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  have 
won  for  him  a  place  apart.  He  is  the  salt  of  his 
party — if  one  may  reasonably  give  the  name  of 
party  to  a  crowd  of  self-seeking  place-hunters 
who  are  filled  with  prejudice,  moved  by  interest 
and  unaffected  by  principle.  Mr.  Stolypin  is  a 
standing  example  of  an  honest  Russian  bureau- 
crat who  can  save  his  soul  without  forswearing 
the  pojitical  creed  of  his  forefathers.  Hence  he 
is  liked  by  the  Czar,  trusted  by  politicians  and 
respected  by  everyone.  Stolypin's  accession  to 
the  premiership,  unimportant  as  it  seemed 
among  the  momentous  events  of  the  time,  marks 
a  new  phasis  in  the  struggle  of  the  monarchy 
for  existence.  For  the  new  President  of  the 
cabinet  accomplished  what  neither  of  his  pred- 
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ecessors  nor  a  heap  of  official 
assurances  from  the  Crown 
were  able  to  effect;  he  con- 
vinced Russia  that  the  autoc- 
racy was  indeed  a  thing  of 
the  past,  that  the  old  regime 
was  dead,  and  that  a  new  era 
of  constitutional  government 
had  begun.  And  to  have  ob- 
tained credence  for  that  mo- 
mentous announcement  de- 
spi'  e  the  interested  and  plausi- 
ble assertions  of  the  opposi- 
tion was  to  have  won  half 
the  battle.  That  fact  once 
accepted  by  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  between  the  new  or- 
der of  things  and  the  old 
changed  considerably.  1 1 
ceased  to  be  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  parti- 
sans of  the  autocracy  and  the 
friends  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  became  an  up- 
rising of  the  dregs  of  society 
against  law  and  order  and 
peaceful  development, 

MKM       The        We»ry 
Parties  in      Struggle        be- 

Ru88ia-  tween  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  continues. 
Those  members  of  the  first 
Duma  who  participated  in 
the  Viborg  convention  at 
Helsingfors  are  being  pros- 
ecuted. Trials  and  convic- 
tions are  taking  place  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  have  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day. 
Premier  Stolypin  cannot 
restrain  the  reactionists, 
who  see  their  end  approach- 
ing and  are  becoming  des- 
perate. An  organization  of  these  upholders 
of  the  old  order,  known  as  the  League  of  the 
Russian  People,  is  circulating  inflammatory 


FOUR  GENERATIONS   OP  THE   SWEDISH  ROYAL   FAMILY. 
(Queen  Sophie,  whose  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  recently,  la 
shown  between  her  son,  Crown  Prince  Qustav,  and  his  son.  Prince 
Gustav    Adolf.      King    Oscar    is  holding  the   latter's  infant   son.) 


Happy, 
Prosperous 
Scandinavia. 


The  opening  of  the  Danish  Par- 
liament, on  October  I,  and  the 
elections  for  the  Norwegian  Stor- 
literature,  inciting  the  peasants  against  the  thing  have  been  the  political  events  of  in- 
Jews,  and  all  the  old,  familiar  features  of  terest  in  Scandinavia  during  the  past  month, 
the  bureaucratic  propaganda  have  again  come  while  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth  birth- 
into  use.  The  party  situation,  however,  day  of  Queen  Sophie  of  Sweden  was  the 
seems  to  have  clarified  somewhat.  The  Pre-  national  event  of  the  summer  in  Sweden, 
mier  himself  has  announced  that  the  most  In  his  first  speech  from  the  throne  King 
moderate  party  in  the  Duma,  the  Octobrist  Frederick  of  Denmark  announced  that 
group  (made  up  of  those  who  simply  con-  he  purposes  an  extended  tour  throughout 
tended  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Czar's  con-  Europe,  visiting  the  sovereigns  of  various 
cessions  announced  in  the  manifesto  of  Oc-  countries.  He  also  announced  that  the 
tober,  1905),  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  gov-  wishes  of  Iceland  regarding  the  form  of 
ernment  party,  while  the  Constitutional  her  constitution  would  undoubtedly  be 
Democrats  have  been  declared  a  revolution-  complied  with.  In  Norway,  the  elections 
ary  organization  and  outside  the  pale  of  the  resulted  in  a  small  but  safe  government  ma- 
law,  jority.       The     royal     birthday    celebration 
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throughout  Sweden  was  hearty  and  sincere, 
the  popular  regard  for  the  Swedish  Queen 
furnishing  a  startling  contrast  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Czar  Nicholas,  ruler  of  Sweden's 
neighbor  nation.  The  Swedish  monarchs 
are  honored  and  beloved,  and  the  Swedish 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy.  Certainly 
the  monarchs  of  constitutional  countries  are 
spared  some  of  the  troubles  of  .despotisms. 


France 
and  the 
Vatican. 


In  spite  of  governmental  declara- 
tions, papal  encyclicals,  and  pop- 
ular discussion,  no  apparent  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  breaking  the 
deadlock  between  the  French  Government 
and  the  Vatican,  nor  toward  improving  the 
situation  between  Rome  and  the  Dominguez 
cabinet  in  Spain.  The  pastoral  letter  adopt- 
ed by  the  French  bishops  in  their  recent 
council,  and  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the 
republic,  calls  upon  all  the  faithful  to  sup- 
port the  Church  in  the  present  crisis.  A  num- 
ber of  French  ecclesiastics,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  Henri  des  Houx,  former  secre- 
tary to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  have  organized  a 
league  of  French  Catholics  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  "associations  cultuelles  " 
required  by  the  law.  The  majority  of  the 
French  ecclesiastics,  however,  have  apparent- 
ly accepted  the  fact  of  the  rupture  between 
State  and  Church.  M.  Clemenceau,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  who,  when  the  long-expected 
retirement  of  Premier  Sarrien  took  place, 
became  Prime  Minister  of  the  republic, 
has  again  and  again  announced  that,  al- 
though an  active  opponent  of  clericalism 
himself,  and  although  no  modification  of  the 
law  can  possibly  be  considered,  he  will  never- 
theless gladly  receive  suggestions  from  the 
French  bishops  at  any  time,  and,  further, 
that  no  violence  shall  be  used  and  not  a  sin- 
gle church  closed  or  devoted  to  secular  pur- 
poses. Late  in  October  it  was  announced  by 
a  number  of  the  Catholic  organs  in  Rome 
(notably  the  Osservatore  Romano)  that  the 
Holy  See  is  satisfied  with  the  recent  decree 
of  the  French  Council  of  State,  declaring 
that  the  government  will  not  recognize  as  an 
"  association  cultuelle "  any  organization 
which  is  not  in  proper  communion  with  the 
regular  bishops  and  the  hierarchy  at  Rome. 
The  reservation,  however,  is  made  that  the 
French  Government  is* to  be  the  judge  of 
the  regularity  of  the  associations.  Upon  the 
reassembling  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  (on  Oc- 
tober 20)  the  contest  between  the  Church  and 
Liberal  ministry  for  the  control  of  civil  mar- 
riage,  secular  education,  and  cemetery  regu- 


lation was  resumed.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  Justice,  Count  Ro- 
manones,  to  revive  the  question  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  concordat  between  Madrid  and 
the  Vatican  established  in  1851. 


indiscreet  ^n  international  diplomatic  sen- 
'•  Recoiiec-  sation  was  created,  in  the  first 
part  of  October,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Recollections  "  of  the  late  Ger- 
man Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Ho- 
henlohe.  The  volume,  which  consists  of  the 
memoirs  of  the  late  Chancellor,  in  the  form 
of  his  diary  and  letters,   really  presents  a 


M.     GEORGES     CLEMENCEAU,    THE     NEW    FRENCH 
PREMIER. 

(Upon  the  resignation  of  M.  Sarrien,  on  October  19. 
President  Fallleres  requested  M.  Clemenceau,  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,   to  form  a  new  cabinet.) 

Berlin  court  history  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  lets  out  a  number  of  important  . 
secrets  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  the  Ger- 
man' court  but  extremely  interesting  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  person  responsible 
for  the  publication,  Prince  Alexander  von 
Hohenlohe,  youngest  son  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and   at   the   time   District   President  piT^ 
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THE  NEW  BLACK  POPE,  FATHER  WERNZ,  GENERAL  OF  THE  JESUITS,  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THE  FACULTY 
OF  THE  GREGORIAN  UNIVERSITY  AT  ROME.  HE  IS  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  GENERAL  OF  THE  ORDER 
AND   THE    SECOND   OF   GERMAN    NATIONALITY* 


Upper  Alsace,  was  publicly  and  sharply  rep- 
rimanded by  the  Kaiser  for  his  "  tactless, 
indiscreet,  and  entirely  improper  conduct." 
The  portion  of  the  publication  which  has 
evidently  displeased  his  Imperial  Majesty 
the  most  is  that  which  deals  with  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  Prince  Bismarck. 
From  the  extracts  already  published,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  then  young  sovereign  in  an  un- 
favorable light,  these  revelations  of  Prince 
von  Hohenlohe  show  that  it  was  Bismarck 
who  was  hot-headed  and  reactionary,  and 
that  the  Kaiser  was  eminently  wise  and 
patriotic  in  dismissing  the  aged  Chancellor. 
During  the  same  day  upon  which  he  was 
expressing  his  indignation  over  this  disclos- 
ure, and  attending  two  military  reviews,  his 
versatile  Majesty  of  Germany  also  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremonies  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Bertha  Krupp,  daughter  of  the  late 
iron  magnate,  and  Dr.  Gustav  von  Bohlen. 
Miss  Krupp  has  been  called  the  richest  wom- 
an in  the  world.  She  does  not  know  herself 
how  many  millions  are  hers,  but  there  are 
sixty- three  thousand  employees  on  her  pay- 
rolls. The  Kaiser's  presence  at  the  ceremony 
was  due  to  his  regard  for  the  large  interests 
inherited  by  Miss  Krupp,  since  her  facto- 


ries and  mines  supply  the  artillery  for  the 
German  army  and  the  guns  and  armor-plate 
for  the  Kaiser's  navy. 

The  New     *n    appointing   Bernhard    Dern- 
Qerman  CoioniatbuTg,    "  the    American    business 

Director.       man„  tQ  be  d{rcctor  of   Ac  long 

mismanaged  German  Colonial  Office,  Chan- 
cellor von  Biilow  has  driven  the  entering 
wedge  of  up-to-date  administrative  methods 
into  the  hitherto  unbroken  surface  of  Ger- 
man bureaucracy.  The  grave  scandals  of 
"  graft "  in  the  German  Colonial  Depart- 
ment (to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in 
these  pages)  led  Prince  von  Biilow  (it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  German  press)  to  choose  for 
this  position  a  man  who  will  banish  official- 
ism and  militarism  from  the  colonial  admin- 
istration of  the  empire  and  run  it  on  the  busi- 
ness principles  which  have  been  so  successful 
in  the  British  colonies.  Herr  Dernburg  is  a 
German  of  Jewish  extraction,  the  son  of  a 
journalist,  but  he  has  won  the  nickname  of 
"  the  American  "  by  his  energy  and  sagacity 
in  business,  acquired  during  a  dozen  or  more 
years  of  training  in  the  financial  circles  of 
New  York.  Herr  Dernburg  will  at  once 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prove  his 
ability  and  a  chance,  during  the  next  few 
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years,  such  as  seldom  comes  to  a  European 
official.  He  will  be  one  of  the  chief  direc- 
tors of  the  Berlin  international  exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  in  191 2,  and  will  there 
be  in  charge  of  the  colonial  exhibits  of  the 
empire,  which  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
what  the  German  race  can  do  in  foreign 
climes  with  strange  and  inferior  peoples. 


Chinese 
Political 
Progress. 


Two  highly  important  and  sig- 
nificant developments  of  the  news 
have  marked  the  history  of  the 
past  few  weeks  in  China.  Following  the 
recommendations  of  the  imperial  commission- 
ers who  visited  this  country,  and  of  Viceroy 
Yuan-Shih-kai,  of  the  province  of  Pe-chi-li, 
an  edict  has  been  issued  ordering  the  aboli- 
tion throughout  the  empire  of  the  use  of 
opium,  both  foreign  and  native,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  edict  severely  condemns 
opium  smoking  and  directs  the  Council  of 
State  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  enforcing  the 
prohibition  against  the  vice  and  even  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy.  Following  this 
came  the  announcement  of  the  formal  appro- 
val by  the  imperial  throne  of  the  plan  (al- 
ready outlined  in  these  pages)  submitted  by 
the  recent  investigation  commissions  for  a 
system  of  constitutional  government  in  China 
identical  in  many  respects  with  that  now  op- 
erative in  Japan.  In  a  long  article  in  the 
London  Tribune ;  Mr.  L.  H.  Chee,  a  Qhi- 
nese  student  associated  for  some  weeks  with 
the  commission  during  its  visit  to  England 


JOHN  BULL,  JOHN  CHINAMAN   AND  THE  OPIUM  THADB. 

Chinaman  :  "  Dlink  welly  bad  England  side,  opium 
allee  same  bad  China  side ;  Chinaman  stoppee  opium 
ten  yea'  time — then  sendee  missionally  man  help 
stoppee  dlink  England  side.0 

From  the  Westminster  Gazette   (London). 


HERR  BERN  HARD  DERNBURG. 

(The  Jewish  banker  of  American  'training  whom 
Chancellor  Billow  has  appointed  Director  of  the 
German  Colonial  Office.) 


last  summer,  explains  the  scheme  of  the  com- 
mission. This  recommends  that  the  State 
Council  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  by 
which  China  is  now  governed  from  Peking 
(so  far  as  the  empire  is  centrally  governed  at 
all),  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  British  cab- 
inet, including  the  heads  of  all  the  state  de- 
partments. The  commission  further  advises 
that  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  empire  is  at  present  divided  shall  have 
a  constitution  of  its  own,  providing  for  an 
elective  parliament  which  shall  have  power 
to  choose  the  provincial  governor,  who  shall, 
however,  be  subordinate  to  another  governor 
named  by  the  Emperor  in  place  of  the  exist- 
ing Viceroy.  This  Chinese  writer  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  report 
will  be,  carried  out  in  the  near  future,  espe- 
cially so  since  Viceroy  Yuan-Shih-kai,  who 
is  really  the  most  powerful  subject  in  China, 
has  expressed  his  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  western  world  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  Sir  Robert  Hart,  director-general  of  the 
Chinese  imperial  customs,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular in  which  he  announces  that  he  has  re- 
ceived positive  assurances  that  his  personal 
status  with  regard  to  the  Chinese  customs 
will  not  be  changed  or  interfered  with. 


RECORD  OF   CURRENT   EVENTS. 

(From   September  21  to  October  19,  -1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN. 

September  20. — Colorado  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Henry  A.  Buchtel  to  succeed  Phillip  B. 
Stewart  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  gover- 
nor.... A  convention  of  Independents  in  Colo- 
rado nominate  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  of  Den- 
ver, for  governor. 

Septeniber  21. — President  Roosevelt  selects 
Judge  Joseph  Buffington  as  Judge  of  the  third 
United  States  circuit,  which  includes  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 

September  22. — The  Independence  League  of 
Massachusetts  nominates  District-Attorney  John 
B.  Moran  for  governor. 

September  24. — Governor  Higgins  (Rep.)  of 
New  York  announces  that  he  will  not  accept 
a  renomination. 

September  25. — The  Republican  State  execu- 
tive committee  of  Alabama  decides  not  to  nom- 
inate a  State  ticket. ..  .The  Republican  State 
convention  of  New  York  meets  at  Saratoga  and 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Buffalo. 

September  26. — New  York  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Charles  E.  Hughes  for  governor. 

September  27. — New  York  Democrats  nomi- 
nate W.  R.  Hearst,  the  candidate  of  the  Inde- 
pendence League,  for  governor The  new  im- 
migrant law,  increasing  the  requirements  of 
inspection,  goes  into  effect  at  the  port  of  New 
York. 

September  28. — Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago  is 
elected  president  of  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities. 

September  29. — The  Independence  League  of 
New  York  drops  its  own  candidates  and  en- 
dorses the  ticket  named  by  the  Democrats  at 
Buffalo. 

October  1. — The  new  federal  meat-inspection 
bill  goes  into  effect President  Roosevelt  re- 
turns to  Washington  from  Oyster  Bay. 

October  3.— Hoke  Smith  (Dem.)  is  elected 
governor  of  Georgia  by  the  usual  majority;  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  court  of  appeals 

is    carried President     Roosevelt    announces 

the  appointment  of  Charles  E.  Magoon  as  Pro- 
visional Governor  of  Cuba  (see  page  556).... 
Rhode  Island  Democrats  nominate  Mayor 
James  H.  Higgins  of  Pawtucket  for  governor. 

October  4. — The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  New 
York  State  nominates  Thomas  H.  Jackson  for 
governor Massachusetts  Democrats  nomi- 
nate John  B.  Moran  for  governor  and  endorse 
the  leadership  and  views  of  both  Bryan  and 
Hearst. 

October  5. — Massachusetts  Republicans  nomi- 
nate Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr. 

October  7. — The  rules  for  the  denaturing  of 
alcohol  under  the  new  law  are  made  public  by 
Commissioner   Yerkes   in   Washington. 

October  8. — Tt  is  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  has  finally 
decided  to  have  the  canal   work  completed   by 


conract The  United  States  Supreme  Court 

begins  its  session  of  i9o6-'o7  in  Washington. 

October  9. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
announces  the  postponement  of  the  Kansas- 
Colorado  irrigation  case,  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  Justice  Brown's  successor. 

October  10. — A  decision  of  the  Federal  Court 
gives  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  full  territorial 
right  of  requisition. 

October  11. — Rhode  Island  Republicans  re- 
nominate Governor  Utter  and  the  entire  Repub- 
lican State  ticket. ..  .Mavor  Weaver  of  Philadel- 


MR.    ALBERT   L.    COLE. 
(Republican  nominee  for  Governor  of  Minnesota.) 

phia  asks  for  the  resignation  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Works. 

October  12. — John  B.  Moran  accepts  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

October  13. — Street-Commissioner  Woodbury, 
of  New  York  City,  resigns  his  office. 

October  15. — The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  denies  the  motion  of  ex-Senator  Burton, 
of  Kansas,  for  a  rehearing. 

October  18. — Mayor  Weaver  of  Philadelphia 
dissolves  the  committee  of  citizens  known  as  the 
Mayor's  advisory  board. 

October  19. — The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
found  guilty  of  conspiracy  agains'  trade,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Valentine  anti-trust  law  of  Ohio. 
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Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

AMERICANS   IN  CONTROL  OF  THE  SITUATION   IN   CUBA. 
(■Troops  arriving  at  Camp  Columbia.) 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

September  21.— An  edict  is  issued  by  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  demanding  that  a  means  be 
found  to  eradicate  the  opium  habit  in  China 
within  ten  years ;  the-Council  of  State  is  instruc- 
ted to  draft  the  necessary  regulations The 

Trades  Congress  meeting  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  with 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  decides  to 
form  an  independent  labor  party  to  enter  the 
federal  and  local  politics. 

September  22.— The  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg 
refuses  the  Constitutional  Democrats  permission 
to  hold  a  private  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg. 

September  23.— The  German  Social  Demo- 
cratic Congress  opens  at  Mannheim. 

September  26. — The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Western  Australia  adopts,  by  vote  of  19  to  13, 
the  resolution  affirming  that  union  with  the  rest 
of  the  commonwealth  is  detrimental  to  the  state 
and  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  submitting  to 
the  people  the  question  of  withdrawing  from  the 

union A  bill   is  passed  by  the  New  South 

Wales  Legislature  providing  for  free  education 
in  all  primary  schools. 

September  27. — Mr.  Deakin,  the  Australian 
Premier,  announces  his  government's  decision  to 
acquire  a  coastal  navy. 

September  28. — The  Pope  publishes  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  declares  that  the  separation 
law  in  France  is  contrary  to  Catholic  doctrines 
and  that  Catholics  are  forbidden  to  obey  it. 

September  29. — Alderman  Sir  W.  Treloar  is 
elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  ensuing 
year. ..  .Taking  of  testimony  in  the  trial  of  Gen- 
eral Stoessel  is  begun  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

September  30. — The  final  step  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  for  the  distribution  of  land  to  the 

Russian  peasantry  is  taken  in  St.  Petersburg 

Sentences  are  imposed  on  several  hundred  of 
the  Russian  mutineers  at  Cronstadt;  nineteen 
are  ordered  shot,  and  a  member  of  the  Duma  is 


ordered  deported. ..  .Premier  Sarrien  and  Min- 
ister Clemenceau,  in  speeches  in  Paris,  declare 
that  the  French  separation  law  will  be  enforced. 

October  1. — The  Danish  Parliament  is  opened 
by  King  Frederick  in  person. 

October  6. — French  Radicals  decide  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  in  parliament  for  the  immediate  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

October  7. — The  congress  of  the  Constitution- 
al Democrats  in  Russia  meets  at  Helsingfors, 

Finland Sir   Robert    Hart   issues  a   circular 

in  Shanghai,  saying  that  he  has  received  assur- 
ances that  his  status  in  the  Chinese  customs 
service  will  not  be  changed. 

October  8. — Leaders  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment party,  at  Odessa,  advise  the  intimidation 
of  the  opposition  at  the  polls. 

October  9. — Blame  for  mutinies  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  laid  by  an  imperial  commission  on 
the  officers,  a  number  of  whom  will  be  tried  by 
court  martial. 

October  14. — The  Octobrists  are  endorsed  by 
Premier  Stolypin  as  the  government  party  of 
Russia. 

October  15. — The  Chilean  cabinet  resigns 

Prince  Alexander  von  Hohenlohe,  having  been 
rebuked  by  Emperor  William  for  his  "  tact- 
lessness "  in  publishing  the  recollections  of  his 
father,  the  late  Chancellor,  resigns  as  district 
governor  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

October  17. — Atrocities  committed  by  the 
King  of  Anam  cause  the  French  to  intervene 
and  imprison  the  ruler  in  the  palace;  he  has 
been  adjudged  insane. 

October  19. — Premier  Sarrien,  of  France,  re- 
signs office The  Russian  Government  issues 

'  a  ukase  making  all  equal  before  the  law,  remov- 
ing all  restrictions  in  regard  to  state  employ- 
ment, abolishing  the  communal  system  and  the 
poll  tax,  and  leaving  peasants  free  to  choose 
their  place  of  residence. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

September  21. — The  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg  informs  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  the  whole  case  of  the  sinking  of  the 
British  steamer  Knight  Commander  will  be  re- 
ferred to  The  Hague  court  of  arbitration. 

September  22. — The  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  concerned  in  the  Cretan  question  notify 
the  Greek  Premier  of  their  acceptance  of  King 
George's  proposal  to  nominate  M.  Zaimis  as 
high  commissioner  of  Crete. 

September  24. — An  agreement  on  the  subject 
of  religious  associations  is  reached  between  the 
Spanish  cabmet  and  the  Vatican ;  the  concordat 

remains   unchanged An   armistice  drawn   up 

by  Secretary  Taft  is  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  opposing  parties  in  Cuba. 

September  26. — The  Institute  of  International 
Law,  meeting  at  Ghent,  adopts  articles  for  the 
regulation  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  time  of 
war,  and  limiting  the  use  of  submarine  mines 

and  automatic  torpedoes Cretans  attack  the 

troops  of  the  Powers  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  from 
Canea. 

September  27. — The  American  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco  arrives  at   Fez. 

September  29. — Secretary  Taft  issues  a  procla- 
mation at  Havana,  taking  temporary  charge  of 
the  government  of  Cuba,  and  appointing  himself 
Provisional  Governor;  a  commission  is  ap- 
pointed to  disband  the  rebel  forces;  nearly  all 
factions  support  the  action  of  the  Un'ted  States, 
which    is    approved    by    the    foreign    offices    of 

Great   Britain.   Germany,  and   France Seiior 

Quesada,  the  Cuban  minister  to  the  United 
States,  announces  his  resignation. 

September  30. — A  commercial  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Bulgaria  goes  into  effect. 

October  3. — Tfte  Cuban  insurgents  begin  to 
disarm  and  disband  wi  hout  signs  of  opposition 
to  the  provisional  government. 

October  4. — The  French  charge  d'affaires  at 
Havana  files  with  Governor  Taft  a  batch  of 
claims  for  damage  done  by  the  Cuban  insur- 
gents...  .Correspondence  regarding  the  Cuban 
insurrection,  made  public  in  Washington,  shows 
that  President  Palma  desired  intervention  by  the 
United  States  as  early  as  September  5. 

Octol>er  5. — Ambassador  Leishman  of  the 
United  States  is  received  by  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key and  presents  his  credentials. ..  .Bulgarian 
outposts  drive  back  a  Turkish  pafrol  which  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  frontier ;  a  Turkish  official  is 

killed It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  a 

modus  virendi  has  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries. 

October  8. — China  enters  a  protest  against  the 
continued  control  by  the  Japanese  of  the  Man- 
churian  telegraph  lines. 

October  9. — Governor  Taft  makes  public  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty  to  all  Cuban  rebels. .. . 
Newfoundland  officials  decide  to  enforce  strict- 
ly the  fishing  laws  and  to  revoke  all  concessions 
hitherto  granted  to  Americans. 

October  11. — The  provisional  government  of 
Cuba  announces  that  ti  will  not  interfere  with 
the  status  of  the  Isle  of  Pines. 


October  12. — Secretary  Taft  informs  the  in- 
surgent committee  at  Havana  that  the  United 
States  can  set  no  date  for  the  withdrawal  from 

Cuba  until  fair  elections  are  assured Turkish 

troops  suffer  another  defeat,  with  heavy  losses, 
in  the  province  of  Yemen. 

October  13. — Secre'ary  Taft,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Bacon,  and  General  Funston  leave  Cuba, 
and  Charles  E.  Magoon  assumes  the  office  of 
Provisional  Governor. 

October  14. — Joaquin  G.  Casasus,  Mexican 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  tenders  his 
resignation,  because  of  poor  health. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

September  20. — The  cornerstone  of  the  Roose- 
velt storage  dam  in  Arizona  is  laid,  thirty-two 
feet  below  the  normal  river  bed. 

September  21. — Vice-President  Fairbanks  lays 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Chicago  courthouse. 

September  22. — In  an  anti-negro  riot  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  many  negroes  are  killed  and  the  city 
is  put  under  martial  law Four  hundred  Ma- 
layans are  killed  by  Dutch  forces  on  the  island 
of  Bali. 

September  23.— -Many  Parisian  shopkeepers 
open  their  establishments  despite  the  national 
rest-day  law. 

September  24. — On  the  refusal  of  the  Clyde 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  employees'  federa- 
tion to  submit  the  men's  claims  for  advanced 
wages  to  arbitration,  the  men  decide  on  a  strike 

The  Pike  centennial  celebration  at  Colorado 

Springs,     Col.,     is     begun 170    traders    are 

drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  boat  on  the  River 
Indus. 

September  25. — The  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Ab- 
erdeen University  is  begun The  Switchmen's 

Unions  of  North  America  demand  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay The  new  medical  school  build- 
ings of  Harvard  University  are  dedicated. 

September  26. — P.ke's  Peak  is  formally  dedi- 
cated and  christened  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Brig.-Gen.  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  who  made  the  first 
record  of  its  existence  and  location. ..  .Paul  O. 
Stensland,  the  president  of  the  collapsed  Mil- 
waukee Avenue  State  Bank,  in  Chicago,  is  sen- 
tenced to  serve  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary,  for  the  embezzlement  of  $400,000. 

September  27. — A  terrific  cyclone  passes  over 

Algeria,  doing  great  damage A  severe  storm 

sweeps  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
causing  great  damage  in  the  Gulf  States ;  nearly 
one  hundred  lives  are  known  to  have  been  lost 

Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in   Porto  Rico 

and  St.  Thomas. 

September  28. — The  British  Board  of  Trade 
reports  that  the  railway  accident  at  Salisbury 
was  caused  by  excessive  speed. 

September  29. — A  strike  of  Clyde  shipyard 
boiler-makers  begins. 

September  30. — Sixteen  balloons  start  from 
Paris  in  the  first  competition  for  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup.  which  is  won  by  an  American, 
Lieutenant  Lahn,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  balloon  United 
States,  which  lands  in  England. 

October  6. — The  automobile  race  for  the  Van- 
derbilt  Cup  on  Long  Island  is  won  by  Wagner, 
in  a  Darracq  car,  for  France. 
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October  8. — Most  of  the  bakeries  of  Paris  are 
closed  because  of  the  strike  occasioned  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  rest-day  law The  forma- 
tion of  a  telephone  merger,  taking  in  four  States 
and  capitalized  at  $25,000,000,  is  announced  in 
Philadelphia. 

October  9. — The  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  begins  its  "  Hay- 
stack "  Centennial  Meeting  at  North  Adams  and 

Williamstown,   Mass In  an  eight-hour  trial, 

the  British  battleship  Dreadnought  attains  a 
maximum  speed  of  22%  knots. 

October  10. — The  Government  crop  reports 
show  that  this  year's  corn  crop  is  the  biggest  on 

record The  Cuban-American  banking  firm  of 

J.  M.  Ceballos  &  Co.  fails  with  liabilities  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  million  dollars. 

October  16. — A  hurricane  sweeps  over  the  city 
of  Havana  and  other  parts  of  Cuba,  causing 
much  damage  and  destroying  many  lives. 

October  17. — The  triennial  world's  conventi'on 
of  the  Woman's   Christian  Temperance  Union 

opens  at  Boston The  annual  convention  of 

the  American  Banking  Association  opens  at  St. 
Louis. 

October  18. — A  tablet  commemorating  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  the  old  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory is  unveiled  at  Marietta,  O. 

OBITUARY. 

September  21. — Samuel  Bland  Arnold,  one  of 
the  men  involved  in  the  conspiracy  against  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  72 General  James  C.  Hill,  the 

distinguished    Confederate    officer,   76 Judge 

Jaccb  A.  Ambler,  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  77. 

September  22. — Supreme  Court  Justice  Gerrit 
Forbes,  of  New  York,  70. 

September  23. — Julius  Stockhausen,  one  of  the 
best-known  German  singing  teachers,  80. 

September  25. — Afong,  a  well-known  Chinese 
capitalist,  formerly  of  Hawaii. 

September  26. — Rev.  Frederick  Gibbs  Ensign, 
superintendent  of  the  northwestern  district  of 

the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  69 Rev. 

Sherlock  Bristol,  anti-slavery  agitator  and  pion- 
eer preacher  of  California,  91. 

September  27. — Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  author, 
naturalist,  and  physician,  61. 

September  28. — George  H.  Poor,  inventor  of 
the  air  brake  generally  used  on  American  rail- 
ways,  61 Ex-Congressman   W.    H.    Denson, 

of  Alabama,  60.... George  Franklin  Hodgman, 
New  York  rubber  manufacturer,  61. 

September  30. — General  Thomas  M.  Harris,  a 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  93. 

October  1.— Rev.  Osgood  E.  Herrick,  D.D., 
chaplain  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  80.  ...Count  Adolfo 
Pianciani,  commander-in-chief  of  the  dissolved 
Pontifical  Army,  82. 

October  2. — Ex-Judge  Thomas  Turner  Faun- 
tleroy,  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court,  82. 

October  3. — Edward  B.  Wesley,  a  well-known 
Wall  Street  financier,  96.  ...Dr.  George  W. 
Pratt,  for  fifty-five  years  editor  and  publisher  of 

the   Corning    (N.    Y.)    Journal,   85 George 

Clarke,  the  actor,  66. 


ADELAIDE  RISTORI,  THE  FAMOUS   ITALIAN   ACTRESS. 
(In  the  rOle  of  "Mary  Stuart.") 

October  5. — Dr.  Edward  Bliss  Foote.  the  well- 
known  eclectic  physician  of  New  York  City,  77. 

October  7. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Daniel 
Jewett,  of  Missouri,  99. 

October  8. — Bishop  William  Benjamin  Arnett, 
of  the  African  Me'.hodist  Episcopal  Church,  68. 

October  9. — Archbishop  Bond,  Primate  of  All 

Canada,  of  the  Anglican  Church,  91 Adelaide 

Ristori,  the  celebrated  Italian  actress,  85. 

October  10. — Frederick  D.  Thompson,  author 
of  "  In  the  Track  of  the  Sun,"  56. . .  .Col.  Henry 
Patchen  Morgan,  who  commanded  the  71st  New 
York  Regiment  in  the  Civil  War,  79. 

October  11. — Rev.  Samuel  James  Andrews,  a 
leader  in  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  89. 

October  12. — Richard  B.  Borden,  a  leading 
New  England  cotton  manufacturer,  72. 

Ocfober  14. — Sir  Richard  Tangye,  head  of  a 
famous  engineering  firm,  73. 

October  15. — Rev.  Samuel  Jones,  the  evan- 
gelist, 59- 

October  16. — Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  80  (see 
page  560). 

October  17. — William  Scully,  formerly  Lord 
Scully  of  London,  England. 

October  18.— General  William  Hemphill  Bell, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired),  72. 

October  19. — Henry  Altemus,  the  Philadelphia 

publisher,  73 Ex-Congressman  W.  H.  Tibbs, 

of  Georgia,  92. 


SOME    CARTOONS    OF  THE   SEASON. 


'nope!,  he  never  was  a  cobporation   lawyer!" — and  Monopoly  Lodge  Will  Swear  to  It 
From   the  American    (New   York). 


the  trusts  conqratulating  the  republican  candidate. — From  the  American  (New  York). 
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THE    MODERN    FBAKKEN8TEIN. 

From  the  World   (New  York). 


*•  BE8  good  enough  fob  M«  " — When  I  Need  Him. 

(With  apologies  to  a  cartoon  that  I  drew  with  some 
pride  in  the  Rooseyelt  campaign. — Homer  Daren- 
port.) 

From  the  Evening  Mail  (New  York). 


Lobd  Fauntlbboy  Hbabbt  :  "  Lean  on  me.  Grandpa.' 
From  the  Pott-Intelligencer  (Seattle). 


IMPOSSIBLE!  a   YOTl   FOB    HEAB8T    18    A    TOTE   FOB    MUBPHT 

From  the  Herald  (New  York).  From  the  World  (New  York). 


[UBPHT 
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MB.    HEARST  AND  MB.    EMERY THE   FUSION  CANDIDATE  POE  GOVERNOR   OF  PENNSYLVANIA — USING   MR  BETAS 

AS    A   BATTERING    RAM. 

From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


THE     INTERNATIONAL    NURSE. 

The  Baby's  Uncle  :   "  Why,   this   is  not  such  a 
bad  child,  after  all." 

From  the  Neios   (Baltimore). 


'    WHEN    CUBA    GET'S    THE    BILL. 

The  Wages  of  Revolution  is  Taxes. 
From  the  Pioneer-Press  (St.  Paul.) 
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TOO    MUCH    BED    PAINT. 

British  Labor   (to  Mr.   Kelr  Hardie)  :       "Steady  with  that  red  paint,  mate; 
you're  uplashing  It  about  too  thick  !  " — From  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


Among  the  topics  which  the  British  cartoon- 
ist handled  with  particular  fondness  during  Sep- 
tember and  October  were  the  split  in  the  Eng- 
lish Labor  party  over  the  question  of  socialism, 
giving  rise  to  some  bitter  recriminations  be- 
tween Mr.  John  Burns  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie, 
and  the  publication  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  returns   showing  the  unusually   healthy 


condition  of  British  trade,  both  domestic  and 
foreign.  The  cartoons  on  this  page  are  repro- 
duced from  the  Westminster  Gazette  and  the 
Morning  Leader,  both  of  London.  A  Swiss 
view  of  the  American  intervention  in  Cuba, 
from  N  eb  els  palter ,  the  comic  journal  of  Zurich, 
is  also  reproduced  to  show  one  point  of  view 
largely  entertained  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


A    SWI88    VIEW    OF    UNCLE    BAM    AND    CUBA. 

Uncle  8am:  "I  do  believe  that  the 
cheeky  beggars  think  that  they  are  going 
to  be  photographed,  when  I  am  really  going 
to  shoot  them/' 

From  yebeUpalter  (Zurich). 


THE    REAL   JOHN    BULL    STORE. 

John  Bull:  "What  with  goods  going  out  and  goods  com- 
ing in,  I  don't  know  how  to  keep  count  of  my  profits." 

[The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
1906  show  an  unprecedented  increase  in  our  trade.     The  ex- 

Eorts  have  increased  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
y  £34,500,000,  and  the  imports  by  £83,300,000.] 
From  the  Morning  Ltader  (Lond 
Digitized  by  ' 
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SPANISH  ADVICE  TO  THB#  CZAR. OBSERVE,  REFLECT AND  BE  WISE. 

From  Sampan  a  de  Chracia  (Barcelona). 


The  cartoonists  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy 
apparently  never  tire  of  recalling  to  the  mind  of 
the  Russian  Czar  the  parallel  between  the  situa- 
tion in  his  own  empire  and  that  in  France  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1789.  One  of  the  best  car- 
toons on  this  subject,  from  a  Spanish  source,  is 
the  one  from  the  Sampana  de  Gracia,  of  Bar- 
celona, reproduced  above.    The  ever-increasing 


poverty  of  the  German  peasant  and  the  constant- 
ly augmented  military  budget  of  the  empire  are 
set  forth  by  .the  cartoonist  of  Wahrc  Jacob,  the 
labor  comic  journal  of  Stuttgart,  while  the  ver- 
satile cartoonist  of  Ncbelspaltcr  shows  how 
England,  France,  and  Italy  are  "opening  up" 
Abyssinia — to  the  hearty  discomfort  of  King 
Menelik. 


"  OPENING    UP  "    ABYSSINIA. 

England.    France,    and    Italy   are   represented 
as     ,ropening"     Menelik     with,    spears     labeled 
"  Railways,"  at  the  same  time  bidding  the  dusky 
king  to  "  rejoice  "  over  the  operation. 
From  NebeUpaiter  (Zurich). 


THE   GERMAN  PEASANT  AT  THE   HOTEL   BULOW. 

The  one  (Mars)  has  everything  to  eat,  the  other 

(the  peasant)    has  nothing. 
(The    army    is    much    favored    in    the   Genoa* 
Government's  budget.) 
From  Wahrt  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


A      VISIT   FROM     BRITISH    TEACHERS. 


BY  PRESIDENT  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

(Of  Columbia  University.) 


TPHE  nations  of  the  earth  are  growing  clos- 
er together.  They  are  learning  more 
than  ever  before  from  one  another's  experi- 
ence. First  commerce,  then  travel,  are  the 
important  forces  strengthening  the  bonds  be- 
tween nations.  As  civilization  proceeds,  the 
tendency  of  the  people  of  any  given  stock 
to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  all  others 
and  as,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  grows  less  marked.  The  common 
ideals  which  shape  all  efforts  at  higher  civ- 
ilization wherever  made,  are  more  plainly 
seen  and  more  generally  acknowledged  than 
ever  before. 

Each  of  the  European  and  American  na- 
tions has  developed  a  system  of  education 
peculiar  to  itself,  reflecting  the  nation's 
needs  and  the  nation's  experiences.  For  a 
half-century  past  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
the  educational  thought  of  one  nation  have 
had  more  or  less  full  information  regarding 
the  educational  activity  of  other  nations.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  German  universi- 
ties influenced  the  development  and  organi- 
zation of  universities  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  movement  for 
manual  and  industrial  training  in  America 
received  its  impulse  from  Europe. 

No  one  sees  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Alfred 
Mosely  the  far-reaching  influence  of  a  sound 
educational  system  upon  a  nation's  prosper- 
ity and  happiness.  Himself  a  friend  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  and  accustomed  to  large  conceptions 
and  great  ideas,  Mr.  Mosely  has  taken  as  his 
own  the  task  of  procuring  for  his  fellow 
Britons  whatever  benefits  may  follow  from 
their  closer  acquaintance  with  the  industrial 
and  educational  experiences  of  the  United 
States.  First  a  commission  of  representative 
labor  men  and  students  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem, and  then  a  distinguished  company  of 
British  educationists  have  come  to  the 
United  States  at  Mr.  Mosely's  suggestion 
and  through  his  generous  assistance,  to  study 
industrial  and  educational  problems.  The 
reports  submitted  by  these  two  commissions 
and  widely  circulated,  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  end  which  Mr.  Mosely  had  in 
view  in  seeking  their  organization. 

Now  a  further  step  has  been  taken,  and 


early  in  the  month  of  November  the  first 
of  a  company  of  five  hundred  British  teach- 
ers will  reach  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  carefully  and  in  detail  some 
specific  educational  undertaking  or  problem. 
From  November  until  March  next  these  vis- 
itors will  continue  to  arrive,  and  .they  will, 
in  their  own  way,  distribute  themselves  over 
the  .United  States,  seeking  school  systems, 
institutions,  and  undertakings  of  various 
kinds  for  particular  examination.  Some  will 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  problems  of 
administration.  Others  will  study  the  ele- 
mentary school,  its  problems  and  its  influ- 
ence. Still  others  will  study  secondary  edu- 
cation and  its  relations  to  elementary  educa- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  demands  of 
practical  life  upon  the  other.  The  methods 
followed  here  in  the  training  of  teachers  and 
the  measure  of  success  which  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  manual,  industrial,  and 
technical  training,  will  also  be  subjects  of 
special  inquiry.  It  is  Mr.  Mosely's  hope  that 
the  information  so  gained  by  the  visiting 
teachers  will  be  made  practically  useful  in  the 
communities  where  they  are  severally  at 
work,  and  that  in  this  way  centers  of  edu- 
cational progress  and  of  the  comparative 
study  of  schools  and  school  systems  will  be 
established  all  over  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales. 

The  conception  is  a  fine  and  noble  one, 
and  the  plans  for  its  execution  are  corre- 
spondingly broad  and  thorough. 

While  but  five  hundred  teachers  can  be 
provided  for,  applications  reaching  into  the 
thousands  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Mosely 
from  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  this  op- 
portunity. Mr.  Mosely  has  wisely  thrown 
upon  the  local  education  authorities  in  Great 
Britain  the  responsibility  of  selecting  from 
this  large  list  of  applicants  the  names  of 
those  who  are  to  make  the  journey.  In  most 
cases  these  local  education  authorities  are 
nominating  the  teachers  who  are  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  are  granting  them 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose.  Some  of 
the  visitors  will  remain  one  month,  some  two 
months,  and  some  even  longer. 

Mr.  Mosely's  advisers  in  the  United  States 
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have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  pamphlet  of 
suggestions  and  advice  for  the  use  of  the 
visitors,  in  order  that  their  time  and  effort 
may  be  spent  to  best  advantage.  In  more 
than  a  score  of  cities,  local  committees  of 
reception  have  been  organized,  usually  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  city  superintendent 
of  schools.  These  local  committees  of  re- 
ception will  meet  the  visitors,  direct  them  to 
appropriate  hotels  or  lodgings,  and  render 
whatever  assistance  may  be  possible  to  make 
their  inquiries  fruitful  and  helpful.  The 
visiting  teachers  have  been  advised  not  to 
attempt  to  make  long  railway  journeys  or  to 
visit  many  different  points.  They  have  been 
told  that  they  will  the  more  quickly  and 
effectively  gain  that  which  they  are  seeking 


if  they  select  certain  representative  cities, 
towns,  or  institutions,  and  study  these  thor- 
oughly. 

To  Americans,  and  particularly  to  Ameri- 
can teachers,  a  two-fold  opportunity  is  of- 
fered by  this  visit.  There  is  an  opportunity 
for  a  display  of  American  hospitality  and 
friendliness,  which  will  be  promptly  seized 
wherever  the  visiting  teachers  may  go. 
There  will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  the  visitors  at  first  hand  and  in  detail 
of  the  mighty  education  movement  which  is 
now  under  way  in  England,  and  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  some  of  the  phases  of  that  move- 
ment, which  have  recently  attracted  atten- 
tion not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
world. 


DR.  SCHUMACHER  AND  THE  KAISER  WILHELM 

LECTURESHIP. 


BY  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN. 
(McVickar  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  University.) 


I 


T  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  impor- 
tance which  modern  Germany  attaches 
to  the  problems  of  trade  and  industry  that 
the  first  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Professorship  of  German  History  and  Insti- 
tutions should  be  an  economist.  The  United 
States  sends  to  Berlin  University  as  the  first 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Professor  Dean  Burgess 
to  expound  the  principles  of  American  con- 
stitutional liberty.  Prussia  in  return  lends  to 
Columbia  University  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  political  economy. 

Dr.  Hermann  Schumacher  belongs  to  the 
younger  generation  of  German  social  scien- 
tists and  is  a  member  of  the  more  realistic 
group  of  teachers  who  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  business  life  and  derived  at  first 
hand  a  wide  acquaintance  with  actual  condi- 
tions. Like  so  many  of  the  German  econo- 
mists, Dr.  Schumacher  was  a  student  of  Pro- 
fessor Schmoller,  of  Berlin,  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  historical  school,  and  the  en- 
thusiastic upholder  of  Prussian  traditions. 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Schumacher 
was  entrusted  with  several  missions  of  in- 
vestigation by  the  German  Government  in 
countries  ranging  from  China  and  Japan  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  various  reports 
which  he  presented  form  a  considerable  con- 
tribution  to   the   literature  of  comparative 


economics.  His  interest  in  the  pending  prob- 
lems of  trade  and  industry  led  him  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  the  first  great  school  of 
commerce  that  was  founded  in  Cologne. 
Under  his  successful  guidance,  of  several 
years'  duration,  a  careful  curriculum  was 
elaborated  and  the  school  met  with  signal 
success,  serving  as  a  model  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor Schumacher  was  finally  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Bonn,  a  position  which  he 
still  occupies.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  government  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  selected  to  give  the 
higher  training  in  economics  to  several  of 
the  imperial  princes.  He  is  a  specialist  on 
questions  of  transportation  and  banking,  al- 
though his  publications  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  topics. 

Professor  Schumacher  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  be  the  first  representative  of  Ger- 
many in  this  country,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  spent  his  early  boyhood  in  New  York,  as 
the  son  of  the  well-known  German  Consul- 
General.  To  this  we  must  no  doubt  ascribe 
his  complete  mastery  of  our  language.  His 
course  at  Columbia  is  devoted  to  a  study  of 
modern  industry  and  banking  in  Germany, 
while  his  seminar  deals  more  specifically  with 
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a  comparison  of  German  and  American 
economic  conditions.  Those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  his  opening  lec- 
tures have  been  delighted  with  his  admirable 
command  of  English,  his  clearness  of  presen- 
tation, and  his  thorough-going  analysis  of  an 


attractive  and  complicated  subject.  The  in- 
cumbency of  Professor  Schumacher  marks 
the  auspicious  beginning  of  what  is  surely 
destined  to  be  not  only  a  source  of  mutual 
enlightenment  but  also  a  message  of  peace 
and  good  will  between  two  great  peoples. 
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T^HERE  are  men,  says  Thackeray,  who 
wear  their  letters  of  credit  on   their 
foreheads. 

Look  at  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  you  shall  say  he  fits  that  descrip- 
tion. But  there  is  more  than  the  frank, 
trustworthy  front  that  is  a  speaking  recom- 
mendation to  his  fellows'  faith.  From  his 
presence  there  radiates  ruggedness;  and  rug- 
gedness  is  for  stout  achievement.  Yet,  in  his 
visage  and  in  his  carriage  as  well,  there  is  a 
sensitiveness  that  is  singularly  appealing, — 
the  sensitiveness  of  fine  perceptions,  of  high 
aims,  of  pure  actions.  He  is  the  soldier  who 
dares- to  fight  with  both  valor  and  brilliance 
for  his  cause.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  will 
have  only  a  cause  that  is  good.  . 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  New  York's 
citizens,  judging  him  by  his  deeds  in  the  in- 
surance investigation,  will  vote  their  faith  in 
him  as  the  candidate  for  a  great  office.  In 
this  brief  campaign  multitudes  have  seen  and 
heard  him  on  the  stump.  Contemplate  him 
in  the  privacy  of  his  household,  and  he  is  not 
different  from  the  man  you  behold  address- 
ing the  public  and  arousing  its  plaudits  with 
his  sincerity  of  advocacy  and  his  logic  of 
argument. 

He  is  in  the  library  on  the  second  floor  of 
his  modest  West  End  Avenue  home,  in  New 
York  City.     It  is  a  large  room,  perhaps  the 
most  spacious  in  the  house.    The  walls  lined 
with   bookshelves  well  filled;   the  contents 
showing  familiar  use.     Across  one  corner  a 
.   leather  couch  inviting  to  ease  when  every- 
thing else  suggests  diligence.     In  the  center 
a  flat-topped  desk,  its  sides  and  ends  heaped 
with   letters  and   telegrams,   but  the  space 
.  before  the  revolving  chair  free  of  litter,  indi- 
.  eating  the  habit  of  the  mind  that  is  system- 
;  atic,  marking  the  field  of  the  man  whose 
.  business  is  work. 

A    SUBTLE    SUGGESTION    OF    ROOSEVELT. 

He  gives  you  a  glance  that  is  penetrating, 
but  smiles  openly  with  lips  that  are  large  and 
mobile.  He  has  a  straight  nose  that  is  very 
clearly  cut.  His  under  lip  juts  forth  beyond* 
his  upper,  conveying  a  sense  of  the  fighter. 
The  beard,  a  bit  shaggy,  no  doubt  stubborn 


against  arrangement,  might  serve  to  conceal 
that  capacity  for  combat  confessed  by  the 
cast  of  the  jaw  and  lower  face;  but  that 
lip,  thrusting  forth,  tells  the  story.  And  the 
teeth!  Behind  the  wide  mouth  of  sweeping 
curves  they  are  big  and  white.  Those  in 
the  front  rise  prominently  above  their  fel- 
lows.   They  all  suggest  power. 

There  is  something  about  the  man  that  in- 
timates Roosevelt.  Not  in  his  figure,  which, 
compared  with  the  President's*  stocky  build, 
seems  spare.  Nor  in  his  appearance,  save, 
possibly,  for  those  ivory  battlements  of  teeth. 
Not  at  all  in  his  manner  of  speech.  "The 
President  talks,  as  he  acts,  with  a  rush.  Mr. 
Hughes'  words  do  not  lag,  but  they  are  de- 
liberate. The  man  who  sits  in  the  White 
House  has  a  buoyant,  elated,  almost  joyous 
way  of  greeting  you,  of  conversing  with  you, 
of  parting  from  you.  Mr.  Hughes  is  grave 
without  gloominess, — the  gravity  of  the 
scholar  who  goes  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
He  is  sober  but  not  solemn, — the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  the  trustee  who  weighs  his  responsi- 
bilities. He  is  careful,  but  not  cautious, — the 
painstaking  care  of  the  teacher.  His  gray 
eye  is  naturally  calm,  yet  it  lights  with  en- 
thusiasm or  flames  with  indignation.  With 
his  dignity  of  gesture, — and  his  whole  being 
is  instinct  with  dignity, — he  reveals  a  spring 
of  energy  in  his  wiry,  rather  tall  form.  He 
is  alert  "but  not  precipitous;  intense  but  not 
impassioned. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  of 
a  drink  of  fresh-drawn  water  from  a  cool, 
sweet  well.  The  presence  of  truth,  of  lofty 
aspirations,  of  worthy  deeds, — the  whole- 
someness  of  a  virile  yet  fine  nature  you  feel 
rather  than  try  to  picture. 

EARNESTNESS   PERSONIFIED. 

The  reminder  of  something  that  smacks 
of  Roosevelt  must  be  in  the  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  the  two.  Perhaps  it  reflects  that 
wholly  unartificial  love  of  what  is  good,  with 
an  abundance  of  will  to  fight  for  it  if  neces- 
sary ;  that  spontaneous  abhorrence  of  what  is 
bad,  with  plenty  of  courage  to  fight  against 
it.  Certainly  it  is  satisfying  in  personal  in- 
tercourse; it  ought  to  be  inspiring  in  battle. 

As  vou  talk  with  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
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MR.    HUGHES    AT    HIS    DESK    IN    HIS    NEW    YORK    CITY    HOUSE. 


library  and  as  he  is  moved  by  his  earnestness, 
he  rises,  standing  with  his  fingers  resting  on 
the  desk.  They  are  king  and  vigorous.  Their 
reach  is  sure,  their  grasp  firm.  Or  he 
paces  the  distance  between  the  couch  and 
the  litter  of  messages  surrounding  the  order- 
ly work  on  which  he  has  been  engaged.  One 
hand  is  in  his  pocket,  a  trick  in  which,  like 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  he  indulges  to  a  degree. 
He  draws  it  forth  to  emphasize  a  spoken 
expression  of  opinion,  gives  his  gesture  of 
dignity  yet  of  force,  and  again  seeks  the 
pocket.  Even  on  that  brief  course  from  desk 
to  couch  and  back  again  he  does  not  shorten 
his  stride.  You  would  not  need  close  ac- 
quaintance with  him  to  believe  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about ;  that  he  means  what 
he  says.  You  would  scarcely  need  to  listen. 
His  attitude,  with  the  lifting  of  his  head  in 
harmony  with  his  sentiment,  the  sweep  of  his 
arm,  the  light  of  his  eye,  would  convince  you. 

AS  CANDIDATE   AND   CITIZEN. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  article  should 
be  political  propaganda;  much  less  partisan 
promotion.  It  is  not  of  parties;  nor  even 
of  issues.     It  is  of  a  man.     The  effort  here 


is  to  show  the  personal  Hughes.  Yet  one 
may  not  show  that  side  of  Hughes,  the  man 
and  private  citizen,  to  tell  all  the  truth  about 
it,  without  casting  flashes  to  illuminate  vivid- 
ly the  public  figure  of  Hughes,  the  candidate. 
It  happened  that  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
sat  in  the  library  in  early  October  of  1905. 
Then  they  were  discussing  the  nomination 
for  mayor  which  had  been  given  to  Mr. 
Hughes  unanimously  by  the  Republican 
party  while  he  was  conducting  the  insurance 
investigation. 

At  that  time,  one  year  ago,  Mr.  Hughes 
said :  "  If  I  were  free  to  take  this  nomina- 
tion for  mayor,  I  cannot  say  what  I  would 
do,  for  I  have  never  desired  to  enter  public 
life.  My  wish  is  to  practice  my  profession 
and  to  support  my  family  with  my  earnings 
from  that  work.  If  I  were  free,  however, 
to  take  a  nomination,  it  might  seem  to  be 
my  duty  to  do  so  against  my  wishes  and  the 
interests  of  my  family.  But  I  am  not  free. 
I  have  been  engaged  to  do  a  work  in  behalf 
of  the  policy-holders  of  this  State.  I  have 
agreed  to  perform  it.  I  am  bound  to  per- 
form it.  It  is  not  finished.  Until  it  is,  I 
can  consider  nothing  else.  My  first  duty, — 
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the  only  duty  I  see, — is  there.  All  that  is 
in  me  must  go  to  the  work  of  conducting 
this  insurance  investigation  and  doing  what 
the  public  has  asked  me  to  do,  and  expects  me 
to  do." 

It  happened  that  the  same  two  were  in 
the  same  library  in  early  October,  of  1906. 
Then  they  were  discussing  the  nomination 
for  Governor  by  the  Republican  party,  which 
Mr.  Hughes  had  accepted.  Of  this  he  said : 
"  If  I  thought  that  this  was  not  my  duty, 
I  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  Governor. 
If  there  appeared  to 
be  a  contest  between 
two  forces  equally 
worthy,  or  if  there 
appeared  to  be  a 
chance  of  two  op- 
posing  candidates 
representing  the  best 
ideas  of  American 
citizenship,  there 
would  be  nothing 
in  the  office  for 
which  I  have  been 
nominated  that  could 
appeal  to  me.  If  I 
thought  that  I  could 
not  fulfill  the  will  of 
the  people  of  this 
State,  or  if  I  thought 
that  the  people  of  this 
State  did  not  want 
the  best  that  I  could 
do  for  them,  I  would 
not  take  the  office." 

He  was  making 
that  march  between 
the  desk  and  the 
couch.  His  words 
were  simple.  The 
eloquence  of  what 
he   said    was   in    the 

impressive  gesture  of  his  arm,  the  anima- 
tion of  his  features,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the 
ring  of  his  earnest,  honest  voice.  He  was 
not  speaking  on  the  stump;  he  was  talk- 
ing with  a  friend.  He  was  addressing  no 
message  to  the  voters;  he  was  voicing,  in 
private  conversation,  the  sense  of  the  highest 
public  duty  which  could  call  him  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  the  provision 
for  his  family's  future. 

There  is  Hughes,  the  man  and  the  citi- 
zen,— alike  in  his  library  and  on  the  cam- 
paign platform;  not  different  in  his  moral 
fiber,  his  professions,  or  his  deeds,  when  the 
private  citizen  declining  a  nomination  for 


mayor  which  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
take,  or  when  the  public  figure  taking  the 
nomination  for  Governor  which  he  thought 
he  ought  to  take. 

When  Mr.  Hughes  was  prosecuting  his 
two  great  investigations,  in  particular  the  in- 
surance, nobody  cared  whence  he  was 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  policy-holders — 
what  his  stock,  his  rearing  or  his  education. 
To  France  the  ancestry  of  Napoleon  was  the 
glittering  procession  of  his  performances.  To 
the  people  of  New  York,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand     of    whom 
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had  known  Mr. 
Hughes  when  they 
passed  him  in  the 
street,  his  achieve- 
ments of  the  hour  in 
their  behalf  answered 
all  questions.  But 
the  date  of  a  man's 
birth,  his  heritage  of 
blood,  his  early  en- 
vironment must  go 
into  the  record.  If 
they  are  not  needed 
to  identify  one  who 
gains  his  distinction 
through  his  own 
achievements,  they 
may  serve  to  empha- 
size for  the  benefit  of 
moralists  the  lesson 
they^each  of  the  tree 
inclining  as  the  twig 
is  bent. 

Mr.  Hughes  was 
born  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  n, 
1862,  his  father  being 
the  Rev.  David  C. 
and  his  mother  Mary 
Connelly  Hughes.  He 
came  out  of  Brown  University  in  1881 
and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1884,  where  he  was  a  prize  fellow.  Mean- 
while he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Delaware 
Academy  at  Delhi,  N.  Y.  Until  1891  he 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City,  but  he 
had  acquired  a  fondness  for  teaching  and 
became  professor  of  law  in  the  Cornell 
University  School  of  Law,  remaining  in  that 
post  for  two  years.  In  1893,  however,  he 
resumed  active  practice  in  New  York, 
though  from  1893  to  1895  he  was  a  special 
lecturer  in  the  Cornell  Law  School.  Since 
1893  he  has  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
the  New  York  Law  School.  He  is  a  senior 
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member  of  the  law  firm  of  Hughes,  Rounds 
&  Schurman.  For  a  brief  time,  in  his  early 
practice,  he  was  one  of  the  junior  members 
of  the  firm  of  Carter,  Hughes  &  Cravath. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  of  this  man 
who  is  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  that  he  has  lived,  studied, 
taught,  and  practiced  his  profession  in  seven 
of  its  counties,  while  taking  his  wife,  Miss 
•Antoinette  Carter,  from  still  another. 

HIS    PROFESSIONAL   RECORD. 

That  Mr.  Hughes'  great  ability  as  a  law- 
yer was  early  recognized  by  the  members  of 
his  profession  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  youthful  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  taken 
into  partnership,  from  being  a  clerk,  by  one 
of  the  celebrated  law  firms  of  the  country, — 
Carter,  Hughes  &  Dwight  (afterward  Car- 
ter, Hughes  and  Cravath).  But  singularly 
enough,  his  name  never  came  prominently  to 
public  attention  until  less  than  two  years  ago. 
There  were  two  reasons  for  this.  Mr. 
Hughes  remained  for  only  a  short  time 
(about  two  years)  with  the  firm  to  which 
he  had  been  admitted  from  a  clerkship.  His 
inclination  for  teaching  law  carried  him  away 
to  those  scholastic  engagements  which  have 
been  mentioned.  Returning  to  active  prac- 
tice, he  did  not  seek  the  fields  which  bring 
notoriety  and  large  fortunes  to  many  law- 
yers of  talent  who  till  them, — corporation 
work. 

It  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Hughes 
in  the  political  controversy  of  this  campaign 
that  he  was  a  "  corporation  lawyer."  In  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  such  argument,  he  distinctly  was 
not.  The  larger  part  of  his  cases  were  at 
general  practice  for  commercial  houses  and 
for  individuals  of  the  ordinary  nature,  and 
routine.  The  laws  relating  to  corporations, 
as  to  other  subjects,  he  had  mastered  with 
that  genius  for  detail  and  profundity  of  re- 
search which  showed  brilliantly  in  his  uni- 
versity teaching  and  later  was  to  dim  cor- 
poration law  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
when  he  was  matched  against  them  in  his 
work  for  the  public.  His  first  great  case  at 
law  concerned  corporations,  but  he  was  re- 
tained not  for  but  against  a  corporation, — 
the  Gas  Trust.  His  next  was  in  the  matter 
of  the  insurance  corporations.  Already  Mr. 
Alexander,  the  former  head  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  had  retained  him  to 
represent  Mr.  Alexander  personally,  but, — 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hughes'  reputation, — no  one 
even  suggested  that  the  former  professional 


association  would  or  could  interfere  with  his 
service,  in  the  letter  or  in  the  spirit,  to  the 
policy-holders. 

When  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York 
brought  an  action  against  the  Gas  Trust  in 
the  courts  he  retained  Mr.  Hughes  to  help 
him  in  preparing  the  State's  case  and  to  ap- 
pear for  the  State  in  the  argument  before  the 
judge.  Likewise,  impressed  with  the  success 
of  Mr.  Hughes  in  representing  the  public 
interests  against  corporations,  President 
Roosevelt  had  the  federal  Government  retain 
him  to  assist  in  the  rebate  cases  and  others 
undertaken  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  to  check  illegal  practices  by 
corporations,  and  by  combinations  of  corpora- 
tions and  of  individuals  in  restraint  of  trade. 
This  service,  of  course,  is  suspended  shortly 
after  its  beginning  by  the  nomination  at  cau- 
cus for  Governor  of  New  York.  Thus, 
while  Mr.  Hughes'  great  cases  have  con- 
cerned corporations  and  while  he  won  his 
fame  in  conducting  cases  in  which  corpora- 
tions were  involved,  he  has  been  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer  not  at  all  in  the  usual  sense. 

INVESTIGATOR  OF  THE  GAS  TRUST. 

•Mr.  Hughes  was  selected  for  the  work 
of  uncovering  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  prac- 
tices and  prices  of  the  Gas  Trust  by  State 
Senator  Stevens,  the  head  of  the  joint  legis- 
lative committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject.  Senator  Stevens  was  both  a  friend 
and  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hughes.  He  had  no 
doubt  his  choice  for  counsel  would  do  his 
work  well;  he  must  have  been  surprised,  as 
the  public  was  delighted,  to  discover  that 
his  examiner  had  a  sheer  genius  for  wringing 
confessions  from  unwilling  witnesses.  He 
had  a  no  less  remarkable  faculty  for  mar- 
shaling figures  and  analyzing  statistics  of 
the  most  technical  relations  and  complicated 
conditions  in  a  fashion  that  dumfounded  the 
Gas  Trust's  witnesses  as  well  as  amazed 
those  who  had  imagined  they  appreciated  Kis 
capacity  at  the  full  measure.  The  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  gas  situation  and  its 
recommendations  to  correct  them  was  a 
model  of  clear,  direct,  forceful  workman- 
ship. The  Legislature  of  that  year  failed 
to  enact  all  the  recommendations  into  law, 
but  Mr.  Hughes  had  proved  his  case  so 
thoroughly  that  the  next  Legislature  com- 
pleted the  work. 

HIS  SERVICE  AS  INSURANCE  INQUISITOR. 

It  was  his  conduct  of  the  gas  investigation 
that  gave  Mr.  Hughes  his  brief  for  the  poli- 
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cy-holders.  Again  the  writer  can  vouch  for 
the  circumstances,  for  he  took  part  in  the 
conference  that  decided  on  him.  State  Sena- 
tors Armstrong  and  Tully,  who  headed  the 
Insurance  Committee,  chose  him  without 
question,  and  they  did  so  because  of  his 
record  in  the  gas  matter,  because  of  the  pop- 
ular demand  for  his  appointment,  and  be- 
cause of  their  determination  that  the  work 
should  be  done  by  a  man  not  only  of  proved 
ability  to  perform  it,  but  in  whom  the  public 
had  perfect  confidence.  Not  another  influ- 
ence received  consideration.  On  the  con- 
trary there  had  been  pressure  before  this 
to  prevent  the  selection  of  this  uncompromis- 
ing investigator  who  tolerated  nothing  that 
stood  before  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  who 
spared  no  one  who  sought  to  obscure  it.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Hughes  was  out  of  the  coun- 
try, traveling  in  the  Tyrol.  Communication 
was  established  with  him  by  cable  dispatches. 
He  was  asked  if  he  would  accept.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would.  His  only  condition 
was  that  he  should  be  absolutely  unhampered 
by  any  influence  of  any  sort  or  description. 
With  that  unqualified  understanding  he 
came  home  to  probe  the  gravest  financial 
scandal  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
If  his  success  with  the  Stevens  Committee 
had  been  impressive,  his  results  as  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Insurance  Committee  were  con- 
summate. Here  he  was  forcing  the  inquisi- 
tion on  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  repre- 
sentatives of  political  parties  and  of  financial 
empires.  Every  one  in  New  York,  perhaps 
nearly  every  one  in  the  United  States,  knows 
the  outcome  of  the  splendid  service  begun  at 
those  hearings  and  ended  with  the  drawing 
by  Mr.  Hughes  of  the  most  important  insur- 
ance legislation  ever  written  into  the  statute 
books.  Not  many  know,  few  can  realize, 
the  actual  physical  labor  he  performed.  If 
the  range  of  the  gas  inquiry  was  broad,  the 
scope  of  the  insurance  investigation  was  vast. 
During  its  progress  there  was  neither  week- 
day nor  Sunday,  night  after  night,  in  un- 
broken succession,  that  was  not  filled  with 
the  labor  of  going  over  the  testimony  word 
by  word  for  new  clues,  of  searching  letter 
books  and  records  without  number,  of  delv- 
ing in  books  that  were  monuments  in  their 
mass,  of  hearing  the  stories  of  those  who  had 
information  to  give  and  of  sounding  rumors 
and  suspicions  to  the  bottom.  To  undergo 
this  midnight  test  of  endurance  of  detail  and 
drudgery  was  marvelous;  to  arrive  in  the 
chamber  where  the  hearings  took  place,  every 
morning,  fresh,  cool,  keen,  and  resolute  for 


the  brilliant  daily  duel  was  a  surpassing  feat 
of  both  brain  and  body. 

MR.  HUGHES  AS  A  CAMPAIGNER. 

On  the  stump  as  a  campaigner  he  has 
duplicated  his  prowess  as  the  investigator. 
To  most  candidates  one  or  two  speeches  a 
day  are  the  measure  of  their  physical  capaci- 
ty at  least.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  short 
but  strenuous  campaign,  Mr.  Hughes  makes 
a  dozen  from  sunrise  to  bedtime ;  in  a  single 
evening  he  makes  half  a  dozen.  If* his  bodily 
strength  does  not  falter  under  the  test,  his 
mental  faculties  grow  more  acute  and  his 
logic  of  debate  loses  none  of  its  power.  He 
speaks  often,  but  he  speaks  responsibly.  He 
repeats  his  points  at  different  places,  driving 
them  home  to  the  whole  population,  but  he 
illustrates  them  with  fresh  examples  and  va- 
ried explanations.  He  flashes  from  the  coun- 
try district  near  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
congested  city  by  the  sea,  but  his  mind  ad- 
heres to  his  argument.  With  that  dogged 
pertinacity  he  pounds  into  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  voters  the  issues  which  must  not 
be  obscured  by  cheers,  or  music,  or  excite- 
ment, or  partisanship,— or  slander.  There 
is  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  gave  him  his 
sure  course  to  the  facts  in  the  gas  and  insur- 
ance investigations ;  there  is  the  capacity  for 
the  tremendous  labor  of  stumping  the  State, 
morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  There  is 
the  incessant  hammering  on  the  anvil  where 
he  seeks  to  forge  the  victory  of  his  cause. 

Such  is  the  man  who  has  been  called  to 
lead  the  Republican  party  in  New  York 
and  those  who  are  acting  with  it.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  because  of  his  in- 
herent qualities  and  the  supreme  confidence 
the  people  had  in  him  as  the  investigator  he 
must  be  triumphant  alike  in  his  public  course 
as  in  his  great  investigations.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  be  the 
next  Governor  of  New  York.  There  is  such 
a  confusion  of  party  lines  that  those  under 
his  banners  are  not  to  be  numbered  with 
ease  as  ranks  may  be  counted  when  they  are 
well  defined.  Old  standards,  for  the  time  at 
least,  are  vanished.  The  new  signals  arc  a 
problem  for  the  most  experienced  in  affairs 
political,  and  a  puzzle  for  students  of  move- 
ments revolutionary.  Let  the  dogmatists 
state  the  issues.  Let  the  champions  of  either 
side  submit  their  cases  where  they  are  to  be 
heard.  Let  the  prophets  forecast  the  result. 
The  purpose  of  the  writer  has  been  to  tell  of 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  man,  as  he  is 

seen  by  those  who  know  him. 
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"JUDGE"  MAGOON,  as  he  is  famil- 
iarly  known  in  Washington,  is  a  man 
of  conspicuous  personality.  More  than  six 
feet  tall  and  of  corresponding  proportions, 
he  conveys  the  idea  of  enormous  physical 
strength  and  of  superb  vitality.  His  head 
is  large,  with  a  leonine  suggestion,  his  fea- 
tures powerful  and  classic;  his  eyes  big, 
slightly  protuberant,  and  of  that  soft  yet  un- 
fathomable brown  which  appeals  at  once  to 
curiosity  and  to  confidence.  Men  of  all 
ages  look  up  to  him  on  short  acquaintance. 
Women  instinctively  invest  him  with  their 
interest  and  faith.  He  has  been  no  gallant, 
nor  yet  a  courtier,  here  in  Washington, 
and  still  no  one  is  more  industriously 
sought  for  dinners,  luncheons,  and  enter- 
tainments of  every  conceivable  variety.  In 
the  whole  history  of  this  capital's  social 
development,  its  jealousies,  intrigues,  diplo- 
macies, heartburnings,  and  cabals,  one  re- 
calls none  other  who  has  passed  along  such 
lofty  planes  and  in  the  radiance  of  such 
searching  lights  with  less  suspicion  or  re- 
proach. He  would  thank  no  one  for  pictur- 
ing him  an  anchorite  or  Galahad,  nor  is  that 
a  question  of  importance  to  the  public.  What 
this  sketch  is  intended  to  suggest  is  the  idea 
of  a  big,  strong,  brave,  kindly,  and  wise  man, 

"  who  has  been  called  to  a  place  of  great  power 
and  responsibility,  and  who  possesses  all  the 
attributes  and  qualities  that  can  be  imagined 
in  the  connection.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he 
has  no  equals.  It  is  to  say,  simply,  that  des- 
tiny and  circumstances  have  defined  him. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recite  the  facts 
or  follow  the  various  stages  of  Charles  E. 
Magoon's  career  up  to  the  moment  at  which 
he  appearejd  in  Washington,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  He  comes  of  an  excellent  New 
England  family,  of  the  stock  that  has  been 
building  up  our  waste  places  in  every  part  of 
the  country  for  a  century  or  more.  He  and 
his  kind  have  transplanted  Anglo-Saxon  civ- 

'  ili^ation  to  the  West,  the  Northwest,  the 
South  and  the  Southwest.  They  are  in 
Louisiana,  as  in  Kansas,  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
and  Texas,  and  everywhere  they  furnish  the 
f\ne  ferment  of  a  splendid  patriotism  and  an 
enlightened  civilization. 

What  the  Eustises,  the  Storys,  the  Bald- 
wins, the  Phelpses,  the  Averys,  the  Leedses, 


the  Fenners,  and  others  of  like  breed  did  for 
Louisiana  the  Ma  goons  and  their  much 
more  numerous  fellow-pioneers  have  done 
for  half  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 
It  was  a  crusade  of  exaltation,  an  invasion  of 
virtue  and  light.  And  every  field  of  their  oc- 
cupation has  been  made  glad  and  prosperous 
in  consequence. 

But  Charles  Magoon  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington somewhere  in  the  last  of  the  nine- 
ties,—  about  1899,  to  be  exact.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  obscure  capacity  of  law  clerk 
for  a  subordinate  division  of  the  War  De- 
partment. At  that  time,  we  had  just  begun 
to  expand.  Few  of  us  realized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  Not  even  the  President  him- 
self imagined  the  drift  and  bearing  of  the 
flood  upon  which  the  nation  had  embarked. 
The  office  was  a  small  one,  or  so  it  then 
seemed.  There  were  law  clerks  scattered 
about  among  the  departments  in  unascer- 
tained numbers.  Few  heard  of  them.  No- 
body cared  about  them.  They  ranked,  in 
official  "  society  "  with  the  chief  of  theTape 
and  Sealing-wax  Bureau,  here  or  there. 
Theirs  was  paltry  work,  although  they  didn't 
think  it,  and  their  dignity  was  served  to  their 
own  content  by  lording  it  over  the  lackeys 
who  read  newspapers  and  put  on  airs  at  the 
desks  in  the  corridors.  Magoon,  of  course, 
vanished  into  the  prevalent  boskage  provided 
for  understrappers  of  all  degrees  and  kinds. 
Months  passed  before  Washington  so  much 
as  heard  of  him,  and,  even  then,  Washington 
was  rather  incredulously  astonished  at  being 
called  upon  to  consider  the  existence  of  a 
law  clerk  of  any  brand  whatever.  In  a  gen- 
eral way,  society  understood  that  such  offi- 
cials existed,  but  to  have  one  of  them  thrust 
into  prominence  was  an  experience  more  or 
less  mingled  with  indignation.  Society  could 
put  up  with  assistant  secretaries,  and  persons 
of  that  sort ;  but  law  clerks — surely  that  was 
much  too  much. 

Nevertheless,  Magoon  emerged  from  an 
astounded  limbo.  Circumstances,  chiefly  of 
his  unconscious  making,  ordained  the  lifting 
of  the  vapors  and,  without  the  smallest  ef- 
fort on  his  part,  Magoon  found  the  lime- 
light blazing  on  him.  He  had  done  nothing 
more  than  seemed,  in  his  simple  Western 
philosophy,  to  ^tg^(^9gg|eQa» 
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tions  presumably  profound  and  intricate  had 
been  submitted  to  him  and  he  had  disposed 
of  them  with  promptness,  accuracy,  and  con- 
summate ease.  Secretary  of  War  Root — a 
pretty  fair  judge  of  legal  attainment,  acu- 
men and  wisdom — found  that  Magoon  could 
be  trusted  in  great  things.  And  so  the  law 
clerk's  fame  went  forth.    The  town  began 


to  hear  of  him  and  wonder  what  he  looked 
like. 

Magoon  was  set  to  work  upon  the  some- 
what difficult  task  of  reconciling  the  emer- 
gencies of  our  occupation  of  Cuba  to  respect- 
ful conservation  of  the  legal  and  judicial  sys- 
tem under  which  the  island  had  been  ruled 
for  two  or  three  centuries.    This  he  accom- 
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plished  to  Mr.  Root's  entire  satisfaction. 
Next,  he  rendered  a  similar  service  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippines.  Secretary  Root  hap- 
pened to  be  a  man  big,  and  great,  and  gen- 
erous enough  to  exploit  the  virtues  and  at- 
tainments of  a  subordinate.  He  stood  aside, 
let  the  radiance  descend  upon  Magoon,  cer- 
tified to  its  legitimacy,  and  joined  in  the  ap- 
plause. He  was  not  afraid  of  the  shadow 
that  any  one  might  cast.  He  stood  for  the 
much  talked-of  but  extremely  scarce  "  square 
deal."  People  began  to  ask  about  the  young 
Nebraska  law  clerk.  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, cabinet  officers,  statesmen  generally, 
who  had  examined  his  published  reports  on 
the  Philippine  and  Cuban  problems,  became 
aware  of  a  desire  to  meet  the  man.  He  had 
taught  them  much  they  needed  to  know,  had 
explained  many  tangles  hitherto  perplexing, 
and  they  felt  grateful  accordingly. 

About  this  time  Magoon  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Claims, — 
an  ancient  and  honorable  cloister,  of  mys- 
terious functions  and  purely  speculative  au- 
thority; something  like  the  Doctors'  Com- 
mons in  which  David  Copperfield  matricu- 
lated under  the  expensive  guidance  of  Spen- 
low  and  his  wicked  partner,  Jorkins.  Just 
who  conceived  this  expedient  for  shelving 
Magoon  and  consigning  him  forever  to  the 
catacombs  of  public  life  this  writer  is  unable 
to  recall.  Secretary  Root  advised  him 
against  it.  A  friend  who  loved  him  unself- 
ishly and  well  said :  "  The  Court  of  Claims 
is  not  the  beginning  of  a  career.  It  is  the 
end.  There  are  good  and  worthy  men  on 
that  bench,  but  they  sit  there  to  receive  the 
rewards  of  distinguished  service  in  the  past, 
not  to  prepare  for  greater  usefulness  in  the 
future.  An  appointment  there  is  an  honor 
and  a  compensation  to  the  veteran, — to  the 
beginner,  like  you,  it  is  a  dismissal  and  an 
obscuration.  Don't  take  it.  Don't  commit 
suicide !  " 

Still  possessed  by  the  ignorance  and  in- 
certitude of  his  modesty,  Magoon  hesitated 
between  oblivion  and  fame.  Fresh  from  the 
broad  expanses  of  Nebraska,  and  accustomed 
to  personalities  of  unlimited  composure  and 
resource,  he  could  not  figure  to  himself  the 
possibility  of  a  dearth  of  force  and  talent  at 
the  national  capital.  He  had  always  heard 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  an  in- 
fallible harvester  of  character  and  genius. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  civil-service 
tag  meant  nothing  more  than  respectable 
mediocrity;  that  its  certificates  signified  nei- 
ther good  nor  evil  in  the  serious  walks  of  of- 


ficial life.  He  found,  later,  that  a  place  on 
the  classified  list  counted  for  nothing  beyond 
a  more  or  less  secure  perch  on  some  high 
stool  in  one  of  the  executive  departments, 
and  he  now  thinks  so  calmly  of  civil  service 
reform  as  to  agree  that  its  operation  has  never 
harmed  any  really  competent  person.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  Magoon  did  not 
at  the  time  imagine  he  had  done  anything 
remarkable,  or  plume  himself  with  the  fancy 
that  his  achievements  could  not  be  duplicated 
by  the  average  wearer  of  the  civil-service 
badge. 

One  may  well  believe,  however,  that  in 
1905,  when  the  President  selected  him  for 
the  most  important  and  responsible  office  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama, — namely,  that  of  re- 
storing tranquillity,  winning  over  the  Pana- 
mano  population  to  an  attitude  of  respect  and 
confidence,  and  creating  a  public  sentiment 
through  which  successful  operations  could  be 
made  possible, — Magoon  was  justified  in  as- 
suming that  perhaps  the  administration 
viewed  him  with  more  than  ordinary  favor. 
At  that  time,  the  residents  of  the  isthmus 
were  anything  but  well  disposed.  If  not 
openly  hostile  to  the  representatives  of  our 
occupation,  they  were  unmistakably  aloof, 
antipathetic,  and  suspicious.  Agitation  and 
conspiracy  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  willing  and  gracious  co- 
operation. So  it  happened  that  in  selecting 
Magoon  to  preside  over  a  situation  fraught 
with  the  material  of  turmoil,  the  President 
paid  him  a  compliment  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood or  minimized.  He  was  sent  there  to 
accomplish  what  other  and  much  more  prom- 
inent officials  had  failed  to  do,  and  this  con- 
stituted the  first  conspicuous  recognition  of 
his  great  ability. 

How  well  and  thoroughly  he  discharged 
the  trust  imposed  upon  him  is  now  known  to 
all  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  events  of 
contemporary  history.  He  has  left  behind 
him  a  people  genuinely  pacified,  animated  by 
sincere  good  will,  profoundly  persuaded  of 
our  friendship  and  helpfulness,  ready,  to  meet 
our  authorities  more  than  half  way  in  every 
overture,  and  anxious  to  contribute  to  the 
general  welfare. 

The  country  already  knows  that,  in  re- 
lieving Magoon  of  his  duty  on  the  Panama 
Canal  zone,  the  administration  originally  in- 
tended to  transfer  him  to  the  Philippines. 
His  signal  success  as  a  pacificator  naturally 
suggested  his  assignment  to  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago, where  our  efforts  in  that  line  have 
failed  utterly,  and  where  a  different  policy, 
Digitized  by  * 
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under  new  auspices,  is  evidently  required. 
Intelligent  observers,  however,  were  mind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  Magoon  was  going  to 
Manila  without  full  authority  and  plenary 
power, — going,  in  fact,  merely  as  a  subordi- 
nate,— and  they  deplored  an  arrangement 
which  relegated  him  to  helpless  participation 
in  a  regime  of  futility.  It  was  urged  that 
he  would  eventually  succeed  to  the  para- 
mount position,  but  it  did  not  escape  the  no- 
tice of  his  friends  that  no  time  was  set  for 
this  adjustment,  nor  did  the  prospect  of  his 
loss  of  prestige  meanwhile  evade  their  anxie- 
ties and  perceptions.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
distinct  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  kept  au  courant  of  Ma- 
goon's  remarkable  career  to  hear  that  the 
program  had  been  revised  and  that  he  was 
to  go  to  Cuba  instead  of  going  to  Manila. 
No  well-informed  person" could  see  the  small- 
est chance  of  his  accomplishing  useful  re- 
sults in  the  Philippines  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mere  subordinate,  but  the  most  inattentive 
looker-on  could  see  that  he  might  be  of  in- 
finite value  in  the.  equation  of  Cuba's  rescue, 
provided  he  were  commissioned  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  and  given  a  free  hand. 

There  is  an  inside  history  of  this  inci- 
dent,— meaning  the  history  of  the  revocation 
of  Mr.  Beekitfap  Wtnthrop's  appointment  as 
provisional  governor  at  Havana  and  the  sud- 
den suppression  of  Magoon's  orders  to  pro- 
ceed at  once -to  the  Philippines, — moreover, 
it  is  a  history  which  may  never  see  the  light 
in  our  time.  But  it  is  generally  believed  in 
Washington  that  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Root  made  the  final  decision  and  so  dis- 
missed all  antecedent  plans. 

Thus,  Charles  E.  Magoon,  so  very  re- 
cently an  unknown  and  obscure  subordinate 
of  the  War  Department,  goes  to  Cuba  to 
take  charge  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  that  has  yet  confronted  us  in  our 
new  career  of  expansipn  and  colonization 
among  the  non-English  speaking  peoples  of 
the  world.  His  new  task  is  by  far  the  most 
complex  and  intricate  he  has  yet  undertaken. 
The  Cubans  who  own  property,  pay  taxes, 
and  generally  conduct  the  agencies  of  civili- 
zation are  either  citizens  and  subjects  of 
foreign  lands  and  governments  or  they  are 
deliberate  non-participants  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  island.  The  population  is  divid- 
ed into  two  classes.  On  the  one  hand  are 
the  substantial  and  responsible  elements,  who 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  public  af- 
fairs. On  the  other  are  the  ignorant  and 
vicious  majority  who  have  no  ambition  be- 


yond that  of  living  at  the  expense  of  the  na- 
tional treasury.  These  are  quiet  and  con- 
tent so  long  as  they  may  be  maintained  in 
plenty  without  rendering  any  strvice  in  re- 
turn, but  violent,  anarchical,  and  predatory 
otherwise. 

From  the  first  mentioned  element,  Ma- 
goon will  receive  sympathy  and  good  will, 
but  no  active  demonstration.  As  has  been 
said,  that  element  is  constituted  almost  en- 
tirely of  aliens,  for  very  few  residents  of  the 
island  with  substantial  interests  at  stake  are 
willing  to  trust  themselves  to  the  emergen- 
cies of  Cuban  citizenship.  They  hold  the 
property  and  pay  the  taxes ;  they  conduct  all 
useful  enterprises  and  employ  all  the  labor 
legitimately  occupied ;  but  they  look  for  their 
protection  to  foreign  governments  and  they 
decline  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  mercies 
of  a  regime  of  semi-barbarism.  They  will 
bless  the  hour  of  Magoon's  advent,  and  pray 
for  him  in  the  ratio  of  their  belief  that  he  is 
the  herald  of  a  permanent  annexation;  but 
they  will  do  nothing  to  expose  themselves  to 
reprisal  in  the  event  of  our  withdrawal  and 
the  consequent  revival  of  the  serio-comic  dis- 
pensation of  Cuban  self-government.  For 
the  others,  it  may  be  said  without  much  fear 
of  making  a  mistake,  that  Governor  Magoon 
will  waste  very  little  time  in  an  attempt  to 
adjust  them  to  a  scheme  of  progressive  and 
enlightened  civilization. 

And  herein  consists  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  selection  of  Magoon.  He 
has  chosen  a  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  real- 
ize the  situation  without  unnecessary  delay, 
and  to  bring  to  the  task  of  its  disposal  a  pro- 
found intelligence,  a  serene  judgment,  an 
imperturbable  courage  and  address.  When 
Magoon  speaks,  it  will  be  with  sure  knowl- 
edge and  unqualified  sincerity.  At  the  age 
of  forty-five,  he  has  the  composure  and  the 
conservation  of  complete  maturity.  With 
the  calmness  and  the  dispassionate  temper  of 
old  age,  he  enjoys  the  physical  and  intellectu- 
al vigor  of  youth  at  its  highest  level  of  devel- 
opment. Under  his  administration  there  will 
be  no  such  scandals  as  attended  our  former 
occupation.  Neither  shall  we  be  regaled  with 
roseate  romances  or  befooled  by  clumsy  in- 
sincerities of  condonation  and  denial.  He 
will  tell  the  truth  or  keep  silent.  He  will 
speak  plainly  and  with  authority  when  he 
speaks  at  all.  He  will  lend  himself  to  no 
expedient  of  concealment  or  misrepresenta- 
tion. There  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
President  or  even  of  the  people  to  tempt  him 
to  an  abdication  of  his  self-respect. 
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MRS.   JEFFERSON    DAVIS. 

Mrs.  Varina  Jefferson  Davis,  the  widow  of  President  Jefferson  Davis,  \,i  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  died  last  month  in  New  York  City,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Mrs. 
Davis,  whose  maiden  name  was  Varina  Howell,  was  born  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Governor  Richard  Howell,  of  New  Jersey.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Miss  Howell  was 
married  to  Jefferson  Davis,  whose  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  President  Taylor,  had  lived  only 
a  few  months  after  marriage.  Soon  after  his  second  marriage  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  to 
Congress,  but  resigned  to  go  to  the  Mexican  War,  from  which  he  returned  severely  wounded. 
THe  next  year  Mrs.  Davis  accompanied  her  husband  to  Washington,  where  he  served  as 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  War.  She  was  with  him  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
while  he  was  President  of  the  Confederacy,  but  was  separated  from  him  after  Lee's  surrender 
during  the  first  year  of  his  imprisonment  in  Fortress  Monroe.  She  was*  permitted  to  re- 
main with  him,  however,  during  the  second  year,  and  after  his  release  they  lived  in  England  for 
three  years.  After  their  return  to  this  country  Mrs.  Davis  acted  as  her  husband's  amanuensis 
when  he  wrote  his  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government"  Mrs.  Davis  was 
known  throughout  the  South  as  the  "  first  lady  of  the  Confederacy,"  and  even  before  the  war 
had  been  a  brilliant  leader  in  Washington  society.  She  has  written  a  mem.Qir  of  her 
husband,  and  has  contributed  various  articles  to  magazines.  ^-v  t 
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DRILLING  BY  HAND  FOR  ARIZONA  COPPER. 


THE   STORY  OF  COPPER. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  SPEARE. 


T^HE  romantic,  sensational,  modern  His- 
tory of  the  metal,  copper,  has  been  made 
in  America,  and  is  still  being  made  there. 
The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer 
(6£  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  world's  supply) 
and  the  freest  consumer  of  it.  Copper  mines 
all  over  the  world  are  becoming  exhausted, 
while  those  in  this  country  are  each  year 
giving  up  a  greater  quantity  of  the  metal. 
Europe  is  now  as  dependent  on  our  copper 
as  she  is  on  our  cotton.  A  famine  of  the  one 
would  stop  electrical  progress  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland  as  completely  as  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  Southern  staple  checks  the 
looms  in  the  mills  of  Manchester.  Only  a 
generation  ago  Europe  supplied  her  own 
needs.  Then  she  took  but  a  paltry  $800,000 
worth  of  copper  from  us.  In  1905  her  bill 
for  the  metal  was  $86,225,000..  At  the 
present  rate  of  expansion  it  will  be  $100,- 
000,000  before  19 10. 

In  the  same  period   the  American  yield 


has  grown  from  27,000  long  tons  a  year  to 
421,982  tons.  Reduced  to  the  trade  unit 
of  measure,  this  means  a  growth  from  60,- 
000,000  to  925,000,000  pounds.  Ten  years 
ago  the  value  of  our  copper  was  a  round 
$50,000,000.  By  1899,  the  birth  year  of 
the  great  "Copper  Trust,"  it  was  $101,- 
000,000.  It  dropped  to  $76,563,000  in 
1902,  when  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  metal 
fell  nearly  10  cents  a  pound,  but  was  up  to 
$146,000,000  in  1905,  and  will  be  nearly 
$185,000,000  this  year.  Coal  and  pig  iron 
are  the  only  two  products  of  the  American 
mines  that  realize  a  greater  value  than  cop- 
per. The  money  difference  between  copper 
and  gold  in  1905  was  $60,006,000. 

CAN    THE    WORLD     USE    ALL    THE    COPPER 
BEING    MINED? 

With  this  enormous  expansion  in  produc- 
tion,— 470   per   cent,    in   twenty   years, — it 
would  seem  as  though  an  oversupply  of  cop- 
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CALUMET  &   HECLA   MINE  BUILDINGS,   MICHIGAN. 
(These  mines  have  returned  nearly  4,000  per  cent,  to  shareholders, 
of  the  shafts  are  almost  a  mile  deep.) 


Several 


COPPER        MINES        AS 
DIVIDEND  PAYERS. 

On  the  financial 
side  of  the  copper 
question  we  have  to 
deal  with  something 
like  sixty  producing 
and  dividend-paying 
mines  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Butte  re- 
gions', as  well  as  in 
Arizona,  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Mexico, 
capitalized  at  $5*5,- 
000,000,  and  with  a 
market  value  many 
times  as  great.  These 
mining  companies  pay 
stockholders  nearly 
$40,000,000.  annually 
and  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  in  divi- 
dend disbursements 
per  is  inevitable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  alone,  of  about  $300,000,000  since  cop- 
American  consumers  of  it  are  absorbing,  per  first  began  to  attract  the  American 
month  by  month,  more  of  the  metal  than  is  investor.  No  "  get-rich-quick  "  scheme  has 
mined.  Old  stocks  are  being  called  upon  ever  quite  equaled  the  record  of  the  pre- 
to  fill  the  void.  It  is  predicted  that,  the  mier  Calumet  &  Hecla,  which  in  thirty- 
world  over,  1,500,000,000  pounds  will  be  five  years  has  paid  out  nearly  $95,000,- 
worked  up  into  different  shapes  in  the  twelve  000  to  shareholders  on  a  capitalization 
months  ending  next  December;  also  that,  of  $2,500,000.  In  1899  it  disbursed  400 
until  191 2,  production  and  consumption  will  per  cent.  It  will  pay  about  300  this 
be  practically  equal,  with,  perhaps,  consump-  year.  It  has  laid  the  foundation  of  many 
tion  a  little  in  the  lead.  For  the  next  notable  New  England  fortunes.  Senator 
twenty  years  the  total  use  of  copper  is  reck-  William  A.  Clark's  United  Verde  mine,  in 
oned  at  12,000,000  tons,  compared  with  a  Arizona,  the  richest  gem  in  his  collection  of 
total  consumption  in  the  last  century  of  10,-  valuable  mining  prizes,  pays  at  the  rate  of 
000,000  tons.  Altogether,  the  question  of  60  per  cent,  annually,  with  a  record  of  $20,- 
the  supply  of  copper  for  future  generations  000,000  returned  on  a  $3,000,000  invest- 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  economics,    ment  since  1899.    When  the  final  quarterly 

copper  as  A  barometer  of  trade.  P*5™?*  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Cora- 

pany  is  made  this  year,  that  concern,  even 

This  is  an  electrical  age.    Therefore,  cop-  with  its  irregular  dividend  history,  will  have 

per  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  barometers  paid  back  to  stockholders  over  $40,000,000 

of  trade.     In  some  respects  it  is  a  better  in  seven  years'  time,  an  amount  equal  to  25 

gauge    of    developments    in    the    industrial  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock,  while  the  old 

world   than   are   iron   and   steel.     Between  Boston  &  Montana,  which  the  Amalgamated 

1895  and  1905  the  production  of  it  increased  absorbed,  has  already  yielded  up  $45,000,000 

150  per  cent.     In  the  same  ten-year  period  in   dividends,   or  twelve  times   its  original 

the  output  of  iron  and  steel  rose   145  per  capitalization, 
cent.     Copper,   as  a  medium,   is   doing  in 


many  ways  what  iron  and  steel  used  to  do. 
Its  position  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
of  concrete  as  related  to  brick.  The  new 
form  produces  the  same  results  as  the  old, 
and  at  a.lower  rate  of  cost 


HOW  WE  FOUND  OUR  COPPER  MINES. 

It  was  a  Greek  who  first  used  copper;  a 
descendant  of  the  Incas  who  uncovered  it 
in  the  mountains  of  Peru;  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian   who  made  it  serve  him  for  bar- 
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tcr;  a  Jesuit  missionary,  with*  mind  more 
material  than  religious,  who  found  it  on 
Isle  Royale  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago; 
an  army  officer  of  the  '40s  whose  accidental 
discoveries  in  Michigan  attracted  the  Agas- 
sizes  to  the  Peninsula,  and  every-day  miners 
and  prospectors  whose  picks  first  struck  ore 
in  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  Copper 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  metals;  commer- 
cially it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  Conse- 
quently, the  romance  of  copper  is  as  intense 
as  the  romance  of  gold.  The  human  passions 
have  burned  as  fiercely  over  the  one  as  over 
the  other. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  claimed  that  the 
location  of  every  paying  site  west  of  the 
Ohio  was  discovered  by  officers  of  the  army 
in  the  course  of  the  Indian  campaigns.  But, 
like  the  Jesuits,  they  had  to  pass  on  without 
pouching,  and  the  value  of  the  information 
they  gave  enriched  some  other  man.  It  was 
well  into  the  ^o's,  however,  before  the  Mich- 
igan Peninsula  saw  a  great  deal  of  activity. 
In  those  days  Montana  was  a  wilderness ; 
few  persons  ventured  far  from  the  beaten 
paths  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  where 
now  there  are  flourishing  camps,  and  Mexico 
had  not  reared  her  Colonel  Greene.  The 
old  pioneer  mines,  like  Calumet  &  Heel  a, 
Atlantic,  Quincy,  and  Osceola,  satisfied  the 
demands  of  the  country.  The  telegraph  was 
in  its  infancy;  telephone  and  traction  lines 
were  unknown,  and  practically  none  of  the 


ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

(The  engineer  who  developed  the  Calumet  &  Hecla 
mines  and  was  enabled  to  make  from  his  share  of 
the  output  gifts  to  Harvard. University  aggregating 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  Mr.  Agasslz 
showed  unusual  abilities  as  a  mining  engineer.) 


THE   SMELTING   WORKS   OF  THE   BINGHAM   CONSOLIDATED    MINING   AND   SMELTING   COMPANY,   UTAH. 
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electrical  engineering  trades  of  to-day,  with 
$3,000,000,000  of  capital  and  an  annual  out- 
put of  power  apparatus  valued  at  $275,000,- 
000,  w/is  conceived. 

THE    MINERAL    IS    FOUND    NEARLY    EVERY- 
WHERE. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  most  universal  of 
mineral  deposits.  A  little  of  it,  at  least,  can 
be  found  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe. 
While  all  but  60,000,000  of  the  925,000,000 
pounds  produced  in  1905  came  from  four 
regions  in  America,  nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  States  are  represented  in  the  list  of 
copper  producers. 

South  America  has  long  been  a  rich  field, 
but  the  deposits  there  are  greatly  overesti- 
mated. Mexico  has  gone  through  a  similar 
experience.  Her  mines  are  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  copper 
did  not  play  much  of  a  part  in  the  wealth  of 
the  Montezumas.  The  Canadian  deposits  are 
thin  and  have  not  figured  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  world's  production.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Dominion  has 
been  poorly  worked,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
enterprise  so  far  shown  has  been  in  the  way 
of  extracting  capital  from  gullible  British 
investors.  The  promoter  was  the  pioneer  in 
Canada,  unfortunately  for  her  mines.  Aus- 
tralasia once  had  some  very  good  deposits, 
but  they  are  not  expanding,  and  will  do  lit- 
tle more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  next 


PURg  COPPER  MADE  IN   NATURE'S  LABORATORY. 

(A  lump  of  native  copper  cut   from   a  ,mass  of  72,000   pounds    found 

at    Rockland,    Mich.,    a    few  weeks  ago.) 


ten  years.  Algeria,  which  has  figured  as  a 
sort  of  will-o'-the-wisp  in  copper  affairs,  is 
out  of  the  running  as  a  producer,  and  French 
investors  in  African  mines  are  millions  out 
of  pocket.  In  the  best  of  the  copper  districts 
of  South  Africa, — Namaqualand, — produc- 
tion is  at  a  standstill.  The  general  inertia 
of  China  restricts  the  proper  workings  of  her 
mines,  and  now  China  is  one  of  our  best 
customers. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  JAPAN. 

Her  neighbor  and  tutor,  Japan,  has  about 
six  square  miles  of  copper-yielding  area,  but 
the  prospective  industrial  development  in  the 
empire'  of  the  Mikado  in  the  next  decade 
will  absorb  more  than  it  can  give  up.  Great 
Britain's  mines,  once  foremost,  are  exhausted. 
Cornwall  is  a  memory,  so  far  as  the  trade 
is  concerned,  and  Cornish  miners  have  long 
ago  found  Michigan  and  Montana  their 
most  lucrative  base  of  operations.  With 
Spain  and  Portugal  the  story  is  about  the 
same.  There  has  been  in  both  countries  a 
steady  shrinkage  from  year  to  year.  Since 
1900  the  outturn  has  contracted  20,000  tons. 
Possibly  better  results  could  be  accomplished 
with  modern  machinery  and  some  American 
enterprise,  but  Spain  is  still  living  in  the 
time  of  the  Inquisition,  and  commercial  de- 
velopments follow  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Great  things  were  at  one  period  expected 
of  Venezuela,  but  they  never  materialized. 
That  revolution-ridden 
country  no  longer  en- 
ters into  the  copper  sit- 
uation. Alaska  holds 
out  brilliant  promises. 

THE         UNCEASING 

SEARCH    FOR    NEW 

DEPOSITS. 

With  the  commer- 
cial value  o,f  copper  so 
immense,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  why  men 
go  to  such  lengths  to 
discover  the  ore.  Min- 
ing engineers  and  ge- 
ologists are  to-day  ex- 
amining the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  it  in 
every  civilized  country 
on  the  globe.  There 
may  be  more  excite- 
ment and  romance  in 
the  discovery  of  gold, 
and    men     may     face 
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death  in  more  forms  to  be  the  first  to  reach  a 
new  camp,  but  there  is  equally  as  much  solid 
satisfaction  among  manufacturing  interests  in 
the  opening  of  a  vein  of  virgin  copper. 
How  careful  the  search  is  for  new  mineral 
is  shown  by  the  yearly  expenditure  by  one 
corporation  of  half  a  million  dollars. in  its 
exploration  work  alone.  So  far  this  outlay 
has  yielded  nothing. 

THE  ENORMOUS  PRODUCTION  OF  MONTANA, 
MICHIGAN,  AND   ARIZONA. 

From  the  facts  enumerated  concerning 
copper  yields  the  world  over,  it  will  be  seen 
that  production  simmers  down  to  the  part  the 
United  States  is  taking  in  it,  and  how. far 
this  part  is  to  be  a  permanent  one.  To-day 
the  American  mines,  with  those  of  Mexico 
and  Canada,  which  in  turn  are  controlled 


SENATOR   WILLIAM    A.    CLARK. 

(Whose  fortune  was  largely  made  from  the  copper 
mines  of  Montana.) 


INGERSOU.    COMPRESSED-AIR    DRILLS    IN    ANACONDA 
MINE,  MONTANA. 

(Boring  receptacles  for  high  explosives  in  copper  ore 
3,500  feet  below  mine  surface.) 

by  capitalists  from  the  States,  yield  five- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  supply  of  the  world. 
Coming  down  to  zones  of  production,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Montana  camps  sup- 
ply 36.7  per  cent,  of  the  total;  those  of 
Michigan,  25.6  per  cent.,  and  the  Arizona 
mines,  23.6  per  cent.  The  remaining  14 
per  cent,  is  scattered  over  many  States  and 
Territories. 

Copper  mining  in  the  Lake  Superior  re- 


gion is  an  entirely  different  proposition  from 
that  at  Butte,  and  Butte,  again,  has  pecu- 
liarities of  operation  that  are  not  duplicated 
at    Bisbee,    in   Arizona,   or   at    the   Greene 

'  mines,  at  Cananea,  Mexico,  thirty  miles 
over  the  border.  In  the  famous  Lake  Su- 
perior camps,  such  as  Calumet,  Houghton, 
and  Hancock,  the  metal  is  found  in  a  state 
of  wonderful  refinement.  It  is  only  by  a 
laborious  and  costly  process  that  it  approxi- 
mates this  acme  of  perfection  elsewhere.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Peninsula  great  blocks 
of  copper,  of  a  weight  of  420  to  600  tons, 
were  discovered,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Dab- 
Ion  tells  of  the  abundant  deposits  on   Isle 

.  Royale  as  far  back  as  167 1.  "A  day's  jour- 
ney from  the  head  of  the  lake,  there  is,"  he 
says,  "  a  rock  of  copper  weighing  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds,  lying  on 
the  shore,  where  any  who  pass  may  see  it." 
Parkman,  the  historian,  who  cites  the  inci- 
dent, tells  how  the  missionary  looked  with 
envious  eyes  on  the  ore,  and  how  he  could 
get  little  information  from  the  Indians  about 
it,  as  they  feared  the  wrath  of  the  manitou 
on  any  who  should  attempt  to  move  the 
copper  from  the  island.  In  those  days  the 
value  of  the  metal  came  from  its  use  as  spear 
heads  and  for  cooking  utensils. 
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"  lake  "  copper  sets  the  world's  pricb.    shafts  are  pow  sunk  to  a  great  depth.    Some 

of   them  are  being  operated   at   5,000-foot 

Because  of  its  virgin  character,  the  Su-    levels.    The  ledges  are  narrow  ones, — from 

perior  ore  is  rated  higher  than  any  mined,    six  to  eight  feet, — but  the  virgin  character 

u  Lake  "  copper  establishes  the  price  through-    of  the  ore  compensates  for  its  seams,  which 

out  the  world.     It  is  always  demanded  by    are   thin    as   compared    with    those   wider 

ones  in  other  localities. 

Geologists  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  portion  of  Michigan  known  as  the 
"  Peninsula,"  a  district  about  eighty  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide,  was  subject  to  very 
early  and  very  severe  glacial  and  volcanic 
influences,  for  only  the  action  of  ages  could 
have  brought  copper  ore  to  the  state  of  re- 
finement in  which  it  is  found  there  now. 

SIGNS  OF  EXHAUSTION  ALREADY  APPEARING. 

Signs  of  exhaustion,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  to-day  apparent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Lake  Superior  zone.  Some  of  the  older 
mines  have  been  closed,  after  half  a  century 
of  productivity.  A  few  new  camps  have 
been  opened  at  the  northwest  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula.  But  the  total  output  shows, 
periodically,  that  the  section,  as  a  whole*,  is 
not  keeping  up  with  the  pace  set  by  the 
camps  further  west  and  southwest.  In  July, 
for  instance,  the  yield  was  below  18,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  19,313,000  pounds 
in  June.  A  trade  estimate  of  the  1906  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  made  quite 
recently,  gives  Lake  Superior  a  probable 
yield  of  230,000,000  pounds,  the  same  as  in 
1,905,  while  Montana  is  expected  to  jump 
from  314,750,000  pounds  to  340,000,000 
pounds,  and  Arizona,  from  236,000,000  to 
300,000,000  pounds. 


F.    AUGUSTUS    HEINZE. 

(Who  has  been  for  many  years  an  active  factor  in 

Montana  copper  Interests.) 

the  mints  and  by  navies.  Large  quantities  are 
.  used  in  the  construction  of  battleships.  *  *  Lake  " 
generally  commands  from  %  to  Y\  cent  per 
pound  more  than  the  electrolytic  grade, — 
that  is,  copper  brought  to  a  state  of  refine- 
ment through  various  electrical  processes. 

What  "Lake"  is  to  the  trade,  the  Calu- 
met &  Hecla  mine  is  to  the  Superior  district. 
With  Anaconda  and  Boston  &  Montana  it 
runs  a  race  to  be  entitled  the  world's  largest 
producer.  It  is  as  reliable  as  "  Old  Faith- 
ful "  in  the  Yellowstone.  It  seems  inexhaust- 
ible. In  the  year  ended  last  April  it  turned 
out  over  101,000,000  pounds,  or  one-ninth  of 
the  total  production  of  the  country.  In  the 
past  twenty-five  years  it  has  yielded  nearly 
2,000,000,000  pounds,  and  probably  2,500,- 
000,000  pounds  since  it  was  first  tapped  in 
1 87 1.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  already 
produced  copper  of  a  market  value  of  $250,- 
000,000  to  $300,000,000.  There  are  few 
gold  mines  with  a  better  record.  And  the 
Calumet  has  many  fat  years  ahead  of  it    Its 


BUTTE  THE  GREATEST  COPPER  CAMP  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Butte,  Montana,  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est copper-mining  camp  in  the  world.  It 
produces  copper,  silver,  and  gold  estimated 
at  an  annual  value  of  $80,000,000.  It  is  a 
fearful  place  in  which  to  live.  I  have  yet 
to  meet  the  man  who  expects  to  die  there. 
It  is  a  flowerless,  grassless,  godless  town. 
But  it  turns  out  tons  and  tons  of  copper, 
and  that  is  its  main  business.  All  of  the  big 
Amalgamated  mines,  such  as  the  Anaconda, 
Boston  &  Montana,  Butte  &  Boston,  Par- 
rot, and  Wasboe,  are  located  there.  The 
North  Butte,  the  Cole-Ryan  project,  adjoins 
them.  Here,  also,  are  the  Heinze  claims, 
or  such  of  them  as  are  left,  since  the  young 
mining  expert,  who  cost  Rogers  $1,000,000 
a  year  in  lawsuits,  disposed  of  a  good  share 
of  his  property  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests. 
The  remnants  of  his  mines  Heinze  has  gath- 
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cred  together  in  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the 
Butte  Coalition  Com- 
pany. It  is  likely  to 
be  heard  from  in  the 
future.  Heinze  is  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  sit 
still  and  twirl  his 
thumbs. 

The  woeful  physical 
aspect  of  Butte  is  the 
penalty  science  de- 
mands. The  alchemy 
that  turns  confused 
rock  conglomerates 
into  ore  of  great  com- 
mercial value  at  the 
same  time  robs  Nature 
of  her  most  beautiful 
manifestations.  Mon- 
tana copper  has  to  be 
refined  before  it  is  of 
any  market  worth.  It 
.  has  to  pass  through 
various  processes,  in 
which  other  ores,  less 
valuable,  are  separated 
from  it.  In  the  course 
of  this  refinement  the 
smelters  give  off  va- 
pors that  destroy  all 
vegetation  for  miles 
around.  The  streams 
are  polluted  by  the 
waste  matter.  The  slag  is  cast  up  in 
great  mounds  into  the  streets.  It  is  a 
mockery  of  the  Life  Beautiful  that  one 
sees  in  Butte;  the  apotheosis  of  the  mate- 
rial' life.  But  it  is  merchantable  ore  that 
the  people  out  there  are  seeking,  not  lilies 
or  pretty  landscapes.  When  .they  want 
these  luxuries  they  take  the  train  and  go  a 
few  hundred  miles  in  any  direction.  It  does 
not  matter  that  there  is  no  grass  in  their 
door-yards  so  long  as  the  ground  underneath 
them  is  giving  up  from  17  to  20  per  cent, 
copper,  that  sells  for  21  cents  a  pound. 

Butte  copper  ledges,  unlike  those  of  Lake 
Superior,  are  very  wide.  Some  are  200 
feet.  But  the  shafts  are  more  shallow. 
When  the  Anaconda  mine  had  reached  2,000 
feet  it  began  to  show  signs  of  playing  out, 
but  cross  sections  at  a  2,400-foot  level  un- 
covered some  of  the  richest  ore  that  had  yet 
been  met  with.  Butte  ore  carries  with  it  a 
large  amount  of  silver.  It  was  for  this 
mineral  that  the  mines  were  first  worked 
back  in  the  early  'SVs. 


TERMINAL  OF  AN   ARIZONA   COPPER-MINE   RAILWAY. 

(The  walls  at  mine  entrance  are  deposits  of  rich  ore  averaging   8  per  cent, 
of  pure  copper.) 


THE   COPPER    FIELDS   OF   ARIZONA. 

Going  to  the  Southwest  and  into  Mexico, 
we  find  conditions  even  different  from  those 
just  described.  The  Unfted  Verde,  in  the 
Black  Hill  range  of  Arizona;  the  Copper 
Queen,  at  Douglas,  producing  from  7,000,- 
000  to  8,000,000  pounds  monthly;  the  vari- 
ous Bisbee  camps,  where  considerable  native 
copper  is  found  and  the  sulphides  are  of 
splendid  character,  and  the  Greene  Con- 
solidated mines,  at  Cananea,  Mexico, — all 
turn  put  ore  that  demands  extensive  treat- 
ment before  it  is  ready  for  the  market.  Ari- 
zona is  probably  the  most  promising  field. 
Its  ratio  of  increase  of  production  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  others.  Copper  is  found  in 
practically  every  county  in  the  Territory. 
Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  copper  com- 
panies of  America  are  located  in  Arizona. 

The  geological  formation  is" quite  similar 
throughout  the  Southwest,  and  the  methods 
of  mining  practised  vary  little  from  district 
to  district.  The  ore  lies  in  "  blankets."'  In- 
stead of  the  shafts  employed  at  Calumet  and 
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at  Butte*,  tunnels  are  driven,  through  which 
the  ore  is  extracted.  The  lenticular  ore 
bodies, — kidney  shaped x — are  often  deceptive 
as  to  mineral  content.  This  is  the  great 
problem  surrounding  some  of  the  well- 
known  mines  of  Arizona  and  Mexico.  It 
makes  them  more  precarious  as  investments 
than  the  properties  farther  to  the  north. 

THE     MEXICAN      MINES     AND     THE      LABOR 
PROBLEM. 

It  was  only  five  years  ago  that  Mexico 
began  to  produce  sufficient  to  make  her  a 
factor  in  the  American  markets.  Her  mines 
were  worked  on  a  very  low  scale  of  operat- 
ing expense,  and  the  ore,  after  refinement 
(of  the  Mexican  production  of  160,000,000 
pounds  this  year,  120,000,000  pounds  will 
be  shipped  over  the  border  for  treatment), 
stood- at  such  a  small  average  cost  per  pound' 
that  it  stirred  up  quite  a  rumpus  in  the  trade. 
The  first  shipment  of  copper  "  matte  "  from 
the  Greene  mines  was  made  in  January, 
1 901.     It  was  of  43,000  pounds.     Now  the 


monthly  output  of  the  property  is  4,000,000 
to  4,500,000  pounds.  In  1900  Cananea,  the 
seat  of  the  Greene  project, — embracing  144 
square  miles,  compared  with  the  two  square 
miles  in  Silver  Bow  County,  Montana,  from 
which  most  of  the  Butte  ore  is  drawn, — 
consisted  of  a  few  shacks  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  There  was 
some  vegetation  then.  There  is  little  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  now.  But  the  population 
has  grown  to  20,000  persons,  and  a  city  of 
substantial  buildings,  clubs,  banks,  and  fine 
school  houses  has  sprung  up  out  of  the  chap- 
arral. The  riots  of  last  June  indicated  that 
the  lawless  element  has  not  been  entirely  re- 
moved. Where  Americans  and  Mexicans 
work  side  by  side  at  different  wage  schedules 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble. 

In  Butte,  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
mostly  highly  unionized  town  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  labor  holds  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  very  well  satisfied  with  its  treat- 
ment. The  pay  is  good,  ranging  from  $80 
to  $350  a  month  for  various  classes  of  help. 


THE  COPPER  QUEEN    MINES   AND  PART  OF  THE  TOWN    OF  BIS  BEE,  ARIZONA. 
(One  of  the  world's  greatest  copper-producing  districts  adjoins  the  rich  Sonora  belt  of  Mexico.) 
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It  has  to  be,  as  the  living  expenses  of  the 
individual  or  family  are  nearly  as  high  as 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  In  the 
Lake  Superior  section  strikes  are  rare.  Some 
of  the  Finlanders,  who  "  tram  "  it  at  $60 
to  $80  a  month,  get  discontented  occa- 
sionally, but  the  miners  always  side  with 
the  companies ;  the  sheriff  and  his  aides  shoot 
a  few  of  the  foreigners,  and  peace  reigns 
again.  As  a  whole,  the  Northern  camps  are 
very  well  ordered  places.  The  copper  com- 
panies have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  men, 
in  the  way  of  making  a  hard  life  more  liv- 
able. Schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  and  col- 
leges for  mining  engineers  have  been  estab- 


HAND-DRTLLING    IN    ADVANCE   OF    AIR-DRILL    WORK. 

(The  beginning  of  a  tunnel   one  mile   below  mine 

surface  in  Arizona.) 

lished,  and  the  unit  of  civilization  is  rising. 
In  Houghton,  I  was  told,  the  third  genera- 
tion of  miners  who  originally  came  from 
England  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work.  In 
the  Southwest  social  standards  are  different, 
the  population  a  more  restless  and  less  stable 
one,  and  the  six-shooter  is  often  the  advance 
agent  of  judge  and  jury. 


Copyright,  1906.  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.  Y. 

COL.   WILLIAM   C   GREENE. 
(The  American  exploiter  of  Mexican  copper  deposits.) 

is  entering  the  field  with  its  economies  and 
great  expanding  powers.  To  it  is  due  the 
fact  that  both  refining  and  mining  charges 
have  been  radically  reduced  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  former  high  record  of  33  tons  a 
day  per  stamp  head  has  been  increased  to  260 
tons.  It  is  calculated  that,  in  both  under- 
ground and  surface  work,  in  the  treatment 
of  products  in  smelters  and  at  the  refineries, 
costs  have  been  cut  down  from  40  to  75  per 
cent,  of  those  ruling  prior  to  1900.  It  is 
even  now  difficult,  however,  to  place  one's 
finger  on  the  exact  costs  from  week  to  week, 
or  from  month  to  month.  They  vary 
greatly.  The  large  number  of  fluctuating 
conditions  in  mining  make  it  impossible  to 
size  up  expenses  accurately.  A  mine  may 
turn  out  a  good  profit  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  drop  to  zero  through  the  deprecia- 
tion in  the  metallic  content  of  the  ore,  while 
strikes,  accidents,  and  fires  jump  up  the  oper- 
ating ratio  very  quickly.  Different  mines 
conduct  their  operations  in  different  ways. 
A  company  with  half  a  dozen  shafts  may  use 
six  different  methods  of  extracting  the  ore. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  how  difficult,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  to  get  at  an  exact 
statement  as  to  mining  and  treating  costs. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  COPPER  MINING.     THE  COST  OF  MINING  A  POUND  OF  COPPER. 

In  copper  mining,  as  in  all  present-day 
industries,  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  low 
operating  costs,  combined  with  the  extrac- 
tion of  every  ounce  of  by-product.     Science 


As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  reckoned 
that  all  above  10  to  il  cents  per  pound 
represents  profit  to  the  copper  producer. 
Stamping  and  placing  the  ore  in  the  smelter 
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is  calculated,  in  the  West,  at  26 }4  cents  per  The  elements  found  with  copper,  such  as 
ton.  The  smelting  charges  are  something  sulphur  and  iron,  have  to  be  freed  from  it. 
like  1J/4  to  \l/i  cents  per  pound.  With  one  This  is  done  by  rnelting  the  ore  in  blast 
mine  last  year  the  cost  of  the  refined  copper,  furnaces,  along  with  slag.  The  sulphur 
when  delivered  to  the  consumer,  was  12.82  passes  off  as  vapor  into  the  air.  It  is  this 
cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  about  10^'  which  devastates  all  growing  matter  in  the 
cents  the  previous  season.  The  additional  neighborhood  of  smelting  works.  The  iron 
charges,  in  the  first  instance,  were  due  to  combines  with  the  slag,  leaving  the  copper 
the  smaller  proportion  of  copper  content  free.  The  "  matte,"  the  product  of  this 
found  in  the  ore.  The  Calumet  &  Hecla  can  process,  is  from  15  to  70  per  cent,  pure 
produce  metal  at  7  to  8  cents,  the  Boston  &  copper.  By  an  additional  blowing  up  the 
Montana  at  9j4  cents,  and  the  Anaconda  at  metal  is  converted  into  what  is  known  as 
1 1  cents  a  pound.  Costs  average  lower  in  the  "  blister  "  copper.  This  is  from  96  to  99 
Southwest,  where  one  group  of  mines  re-  per  cent.  pure.  The  value  of  copper  being 
ports  a  total  charge  of  about  9J/2  cents  per  largely  reckoned  from  its  m  electrical  con- 
pound.  It  used  to  be  the  boast  of  Colonel  ductivity  and  ductility,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
Greene  that  he  could  deliver  copper  to  New  even  farther  in  the  process  of  refining  and 
York  consumers  for  less  than  10  cents  a  rid  the  ore  of  such  impurities  as  are  shown 
pound  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  The  mining  after  the  smelting.  These  consist  of  bismuth, 
costs  in  the  Greene  project  have  been  abnor-  arsenic,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  and  some 
mally  high  the  past  year,  on  account  of  heavy  sulphur  and  iron:  In  order  to  dispose  of 
rains,  which  continued  for  months  and  them,  electrolytic  refining  is  resorted  to. 
raised  the  average  from  $3.50  per  ton  to  This  consists  of  immersing  the  "  matte,"  or 
$3-75  per  ton  of  ore.  However,  plans  are  "  blister,"  copper  in  chemical  baths  which 
in  preparation  which  will  reduce  these  are  subject  to  electrical  currents.  By  this 
charges  50  per  cent,  and  save  a  couple  of  means  every  foreign  particle  is  detached 
millions  a  year  for  the  company.  This  was  from  the  copper,  leaving  it  as  pure  as  the 
actually  done  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  virgin  metal  of  the  Superior  region, 
when  charges  declined  from  $8,159,638  to  The  electrolytic  process  is  costly,  but  it 
$6,075,890.  gives  abundant  compensation.  It  results  in 
„  „,   ~„~ „            ,™   J  ~  gathering  from  the  copper  ores  the  last  atom 

NEW    PROCESSES    OF    SMELTING    AND  fex  ,,6        ,       .,  .      .         t-i  •       • 

rffininp  ^         *"      suver   content.       1  his    is    so 

valuable  that  some  of  the  mines  are  getting 

It  is  in  the  copper  smelting  and  refining  as  high  at  $5.00  and  $6.00  a  ton  in  precious 

processes  that  the  greatest  advancement  has  metals  from  what  used  to  be  refuse  matter 

been  made  in  recent  years.     In  the  former  as  well  as  obtaining  the  highest  grade  of  cop- 

the  ore  is  separated  mechanically,  and   the  per,  next  to  "  Lake,"  known  to  the  trade, 

mineral    concentrated    by    hydraulic   means.  The  Anaconda  is  particularly  rich  in  precious 


PIGS   OF   COPPER   RICH    IN    SILVER   AND  GOLD,   AT  A   UTAH     SMELTER. 

(In  the  above  form  pigs  of  metal  are  shipped  to  Eastern  electrolytic  works,  wherein  the  previous  met&U 

are  separated  from  the  copper,  which  is  then  cast  into  ingots   and  wire  bars.) 
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COPPER  CONCENTRATING  AND  SMELTING   WORKS   AT    CLIFTON,  ARIZONA. 
(The  best  mines  in  this  district  were  discovered  by  army  officers.     The  deposits  are  practically  inexhaustible. 


metals.  The  refining  of  copper,  which  is  such 
a  vast  industry  in  the  United  States,  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  Europe.  The  reason  is  that 
foreign  coppers  have  an  infinitesimal  content 
of  the  precious  metals.  Some  copper  has  been 
brought  here  from  as  far  away  as  Australasia 
and  Japan  to  be  smelted  and  refined,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Mexico  production  is  brought 
over  the  border  to  be  treated.  This  accounts 
for  our  large  imports  of  the  metal. 

CAN  SCIENCE  KEEP   UP  WITH   THE  DEMAND 
FOR  COPPER? 

It  is  well  that  science  has  made  such 
strides  in  the  matter  of  squeezing  out  all 
of  the  copper  that  the  earth  gives  up  in  a 
conglomerate  form.  For  the  outlook  for  fu- 
ture supplies  is  none  too  promising.  The  elec- 
tric zones  of  various  transmitting  agencies 
are  widening  with  too  great  rapidity  to  al- 
low of  any  wastage  of  the  metal.  If  elec- 
tricity is  to  continue  as  the  leading  medium 
for  generating  power,  transmitting  sound 
and  doing  many  of  the  services  that  enter 
into  the  day's  work,  copper  will  have  to  be 
mined  in  even  larger  quantities  than  now. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption 
of  the  metal  is  by  the  electrical  interests.  It 
is  patent  to  all  how  great  expansion  has  been 
in  the  past  five  years  in  telephone  construc- 


tion, traction  development,  .municipal  and 
private  electric  lighting,  leased  telegraph 
wire  service,  and  use  of  the  cable.  Then  there 
are  the  further  phases  of  copper  demand,  as 
the  building  of  battleships,  requiring  from 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000  pounds  each  of  the 
very  best  copper  metal;  the  erection  of  sky- 
scrapers with  their  manifold  forms  of  electric 
device  demanding  copper  by  the  car  load,  and 
the  change  on  the  railroads  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  East,  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  at  their  terminals  and  for 
suburban  service.  The  utilization  of  natural 
water  power  for  the  transmission  of  currents 
of  electricity  over  a  wide  radius  of  territory  is 
in  its  infancy.  The  traveler  in  northern  Italy 
or  in  our  own  Northwest  and  in  Canada  is 
quickly  made  to  see  the  scope  of  it.  This  all 
means  tons  and  tons  of  American  copper  wire. 
Even  with  these  developments  electric  energy 
has  just  begun  to  be  developed.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  industrial 
machinery  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  im- 
pelled by  electricity.  The  doubling  of  this 
ratio  in  the  next  five  years  means  an  enor- 
mously increased  copper  consumption. 

THE    GREAT  CONSUMERS   OF   COPPER. 

Seven  concerns  consume  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  copper  production  of  the  country. 
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The  largest-  individual  user  of  the  metal  is 
the  American  Brass  Company,  which  took 
125,000,000  pounds  last  year.  Their  em- 
ployment of  it  is  as  a  constituent  of  brass.  It 
is  very  widely  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  Western  Electric,  General  Electric,  and 
Westinghouse  Electrk  absorb  from  225,000,- 
000  to  250,000,000  pounds  annually,  or  25 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production.  The  quan- 
tity of  telephone  wire  that  they  turn  out  in 


MR.    THOMAS   W.   LAWSON. 

(Since    1890    a    conspicuous    figure    In    the    market 

manipulations  of  copper-mining  stocks.) 

a  .year  might  be  reckoned  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles.  Telephone  expansion 
alone  calls  for  150,000,000  pounds  every 
twelve  months.  There  is  probably  no  phase 
of  prosperity  to-day  more  striking  than  the 
adoption  by  families  of  moderate  means,  as 
far  west  as  Denver,  of  the  telephone.  Every 
new  trolley  project,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
them  in  each  State,  means  the  probable  use 
of  tons  of  copper.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
what  the  electrification  of  the  suburban  lines 
of  the  New  York  Central,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
mean  in  copper  consumption.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  undoubtedly.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  creditable  foresight,  purchased  its 
supplies  for  the  New  York  terminals  several 
years  ago  when  the  metal  was  at  a  discount, 
and  selling  far  below  its  price  to-day. 


THE   HEYDAY  OF  THE   COPPER  INDUSTRY. 

Copper,  like  iron  and  steel,  is  likely  to  be 
"  prince  or  pauper."  Just  now  consumers 
are  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  it.  The  big 
producers  are  making  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  Some  of  them  realize  profits,  at  pres- 
ent quotations,  of  from  75  to  125  per  cent 
No  wonder  they  are  using  every  effort  to  in- 
crease their  output.  They  have  doubled  the 
capacity  of  their  refineries  in  the  past  few 
years.  Copper  metal  and  copper  stocks  are 
so  closely  allied  and  the  control  over  the  trade 
held  by  the  Amalgamated,  through  its  United 
Metal  Selling  Company,  so  firm  that  many 
are  skeptical  of  current  prices.  It  is  argued 
that  men  like  H.  H.  Rogers,  William  Rocke- 
feller, and  James  Stillman  could  afford  to 
create  artificial  conditions  in  the  trade  at  a 
considerable  loss  to  themselves,  with  their 
counter  operation  in  the  stock  market  very 
sure  to  bring  them  in  a  far  greater  balance  of 
profit.  Ever  since  the  Amalgamated  put  up 
prices  in  1899  and  1900,  while  its  leading  di- 
rectors were  distributing  the  stock  of  the 
company,  letting  copper  metal  seek  its  natural 
level  after  the  coup  was  consummated,  there 
has  been  a  natural  suspicion  of  all  copper 
metal  prices.  But  the  present  price  seems 
legitimate  enough  with  famine  conditions 
obtaining.  Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  may 
be  realized  before  prices  react  To-day 
prices  are  higher  than  for  forty  years.  Just 
after  the  Civil  War  copper  touched  50  cents 
a  pound. 

THE   "  KINGS  "   OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 

The  average  man  knows  more  of  "  cop- 
pers," that  is,  the  stocks  of  the  producing 
companies,  than  he  does  of  the  metal,  its 
uses,  or  the  methods  of  mining  and  refining 
it.  Amalgamated  Copper  and  H.  H.  Rog- 
ers are  names  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  but  the  character 
of  this  $155,000,000  concern;  the  loeatien 
of  its  claims;  the  scope  of  its  very  wonderf  il 
charter, — as  elastic  as  the  marvelous  one 
drawn  for  the  Bay  State  Gas  Company, — 
and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  trade,  are 
matters  of  limited  knowledge. 

The  fact  that  the  leading  captains  of  in- 
dustry did  not  themselves  appreciate  the  com- 
mercial value  of  copper  until  late  in  the  last 
century  shows  how  experimental  electricity 
was  then  and  how  little  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  world  monopoly  that  the 
United  States  has  of  the  copper  metal. 
Such  strong  men  as  Alexander  Agassiz,  A. 
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S.  Burrage,  A,  C.  Bigelow,  and  the  Hig- 
ginsons,^Shaws,  and  Hunnewells  of  Boston, 
with  the  Dodges  and  Stantons  of  New  York, 
had  been  prominent  in  Lake  Superior  for 
years.  They  were  giving  their  energies  and 
capital  to  producing  as  much  copper  as  pos- 
sible at  the  smallest  costs  and  not  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  stock-market 
side  of  the  matter.  In  Montana,  Marcus 
Daly,  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  and  the  Lewis- 
ohns  were  the  prominent  figures.  They  had 
their  own  arts  of  manipulation.  Production 
did  not  always  seem  to  respond  to  set  eco- 
nomic laws,  nor  prices  accommodate  them- 
selves to  trade  conditions.  In  1899  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  next  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  with  William  Rockefeller  and 
James  Stillman,  his  business  allies,  and 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  as  their  lieutenant,  in- 
jected the  virus  of  speculation  into  the  cop- 
per trade  in  homeopathic  doses,  and  created 

conditions  that  have  changed  the  whole  com-    copyright,  iw,  by  underwood*  underwood,  n.  y. 
plexion  of  the  copper  business  and  made  the  mr.  h.  h.  rogers. 

stock-market  side  of  the  industry  fully  as 

conspicuous  as  the  trade  end  of  it.  was  incorporated,  that  the  great  American 

~w  Bnw*xmr  ™  «  AMAi/>AMATmw         "  boom  "  in  copper  stocks  occurred.     While 

THE  ROMANCE  OF      AMALGAMATED.  .     .  t     •  i  i    r\        t  l      ^ 

it  lasted  the. rank  and  file  of  copper  shares 
It  is  only  within  ten  years  that  there  has  gained  in  value  from  $250,000,000  to  $275,-1 
been  any  broad  interest  in  the  shares  of  the  000,000.  Calumet  &  Hecla  touched  895. 
copper  companies.  The  market  for  them  had  Stocks  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled  in 
always  been  limited  to  Boston.  State  Street  market  worth.  All  New  England  was  afire 
was  a  giant  and  Wall  Street  the  pigmy  in  with  the  fever  of  speculation.  Fortunes  were 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  producers.  New  won  in  a  twinkling.  Aladdin's  lamp 
England  capital  for  generations  had  been  never  shed  rays  more  alluring  than  those 
promoting  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  "  tips  "  that  went  out  daily  over  brokers' 
district.  The  stocks  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla,  wires.  There  were  coachmen  who  made 
Butte  &  Boston,  and  Boston  &  Montana  were  $200,000 ;  widows  who  played  their  last 
as  good  as  a  bond  in  the  eyes  of  the  inves-  card,  a  mortgage  on  their  house,  perhaps,  and 
tors.  They  ranked  with  Chicago,  Burling-  won  a  prince's  ransom.  New  England,  gen- 
ton  &  Quincy,  Boston  &  Albany,  and  erally  so  conservative,  gambled  like  an  in- 
Boston  &  Maine,  shares  that  were  about  veterate  at  the  race  track.  In  April  the 
as  "  gilt-edged "  as  anything  in  the  in-  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  was  formed, 
vestment  line  could  be.  Boston  &  Mon-  The  excitement  reached  its  height  then  in  the 
tana  had  a  magnificent  dividend  record,  wild  scramble  for  subscription  rights  to  a 
It  was  paying  144  per  cent,  the  year  corporation  that  promised  a  permanent  8  per 
the  Amalgamated  absorbed  it  and  forced  cent,  stock  at  par.  There  was  the  supplemen- 
stockholders  to  accept  terms  as  unjust  as  any  tary  bait  held  out  in  the  shape  of  a  semi- 
recorded  in  the  history  of  financial  reorgan-  official  intimation  that  immediate  profits 
izations.  There  was  a  tragic  sequel  to  this  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  would  be  available 
in  the  miserable  little  payments  the  old  share-  to  purchasers.  Soon  after  prices  reached 
holders  received  a  few  years  later  when  their  loftiest  level. 
Amalgamated   distributed   2   per   cent,   and  mn  9tmm 

r»     „  c     n/r      >  «.         •  *U  THE    LATEST    DEVELOPMENTS. 

Boston  &  Montana  was  turning  the  pro- 
ceeds of  256  per  cent,   dividends  into  the  Once  since  and  then  as  recently  as  last  win- 
treasury  of  the  Rogers  concern.  tcr  there  has  been  a  "  boom  "  in  coppers.    It 
It  was  in  1899,  a  few  months  before  and  developed  on  different  lines,   however.     It 
about   six  months   after   the    Amalgamated  was  the  outgrowth  of  trade  rather  than  of 
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speculative  conditions.  With  the  collapse  of 
Amalgamated  stock  the  price  of  the  metal 
fell  from  1954  to  11  cents  a  pound,  touchr 
ing  its  lowest  point  in  1902.  It  had  risen 
from  under  11  cents  to  I9j4  cents  between 
1898  and  1899.  The  price  of  the  metal  was 
as  inflated  as  the  price  of  stocks.  Produc- 
tion was  261,000  tons  then  compared  with 
twice  that  now,  and  consumption  50  per  cent, 
less.  With  the  recovery  in  the  metal  there 
was  no  response  from  stocks  for  several  years. 
The  average  prices  of  shares  in  i903-,04, 
with  copper  back  at  15  cents,  were  lower 
than  they  had  been  with  it  at  11  cents.  It 
was  only  in  the  early  part  of  1905  that  a 


A   SCENE  AT  ONE  OF  THE   CONCENTRATING   PLANTS 

OF   THE    DETROIT    COPPER    COMPANY, 

ARIZONA. 

(Refined  copper  here  produced   is  chiefly   used  for 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  wires.) 

movement  in  the  "  coppers  "  started.  Since 
then  at  least.  $225,000,000  has  been  added  to 
the  value  of  the  shares  listed  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  minor  exchanges  throughout  the 
country.  Just  now  there  are  symptoms  of 
another  wild  speculation,  for  the  steady  rise 
in  copper  metal  has  excited  the  imagination 
of  every  producer,  and  mines  long  since  sup- 
posed extinct  are  being  talked  about  and  their 
shares  offered  to  credulous  investors.  It  is 
the  golden  age  of  the  copper  promoter. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  last  "  boom  " 
was  the  divergence  of  speculation  from  the 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Montana  and  south- 
western groups  of  stocks.     In  fact,  of  the 


hundreds  of  millions  of  appreciation  only  a 
small  percentage  has  been  due  to  an  advance 
in  the  old  line  "  coppers."  Wall  Street  fully 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  State  Street,  has 
figured  in  the  latest  campaign.  It  is  capital 
from  Pittsburg,  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit that  has  entered  the  field  and  taken 
away  the  honors  and  the  pecuniary  rewards. 
Most  of  the  money  last  winter  was  made  in 
the  Butte  properties  and  those  in  Utah  and 
Nevada.  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
spring  with  a  Duluth  man  who  was  going 
abroad  for  a  holiday  after  having  taken 
$60,000  in  a  few  weeks'  time  out  of  North 
Butte  stocks.  He  had  reached  the  shady 
side  of  life.  His  only  remaining  asset  was 
his  friendship  with  Thomais  F.  Cole,  the 
North  Butte  promoter.  There  were  impor- 
tant developments  under  way,  and  Cole  gave 
his  friend  the  news  and  indorsed  his  note. 
Dozens  of  other  quick  fortunes  were  made 
in  this  little  boom  with  the  Northwest,  Pitts- 
burg and  New  York  getting  the  most  of 
them.  The  Heinze  interests  sold  out  to  the 
Amalgamated  at  about  the  same  time,  at 
large  profits. 

It  will  require  many  years  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of 
copper  shares  as  an  investment.  No  doubt 
they  are  risky.  They  have  to  follow  the 
usual  trade  cycles  of  uplift  and  depression 
and  there  is  always  the  unknown  .quantity 
of  the  attitude  of  the  largest  producers  to- 
ward the  market.  By  raising  the  price  of 
copper  metal  one  cent  a  pound  the  Amalga- 
mated, whose  subsidiary  companies  yield  268,- 
000,000  pounds  a  yeaj-,  earns  \l/2  per  cent, 
more  on  its  capital  stock.  The  seven-cent,  ad- 
vance in  the  past  few  years  is  sufficient  to  pay 
12  per  cent  on  its  $155,000,000.  There  is  a 
tremendous  leverage  here  which  the  smaller 
producers  and  the  investors  in  their  prop- 
erties have  to  consider.  Again,  the  risk  of 
copper  shares  is  that  attaching  to  all  mining 
securities.  One  never  knows  with  certainty 
when  the  vein  of  ore  is  to  cease.  Year  by 
year  investors  in  some  of  the  well-known 
producers  have  to  charge  off  a  certain  per- 
centage from  income  against  the  final  days 
of  exhaustion. 

As  for  the  demand  for  copper,  it  will  in- 
crease one  hundred  fold  from  generation  to 
generation.  Copper  will  always  be  a  com- 
modity with  a  market  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe.  To-day  the  chief  concern  of  the 
consumer  is  to  get  the  metal,  regardless 
of  price.  He  is  face  to  face  with  a  copper 
famine. 
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MEXICO'S  FIGHTING  EQUIPMENT. 

BY  AUSTIN  C.  BRADY. 


TPHE  Mexican  Republic  is  approaching  a 
A  political  crisis.  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
architect  and  builder  of  modern  Mexico,  will 
soon  close  his  remarkable  account  with  the 
nation,  and  the  reins  of  government  will 
pass  to  the  hands  of  another.  The  momen- 
tous day  has  been  anticipated  by  the  creation 
of  a  Vice-Presidency  and  the  selection  of 
Ramon  Corral,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  fill  it.  On  December  i,  1904,  Diaz  and 
Corral  were  inaugurated  for  terms  of  six 
years  each.  At  the  end  of  the  six  years,  if 
not  before,  Corral,  according  to  present 
plans,  will  succeed  Diaz  as  President  of 
Mexico.  If  Diaz  lives  until  the  end  of  his 
present  term  he  will  be  eighty  years  of  age. 

AFTER  DIAZ — WHAT? 

What  will  follow  the  passing  of  Diaz  can- 
not be  foretold  at  the  present  time.  His  rule 
has  been  absolute  and  prolonged,  and,  in 
view  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  capacity 
for  government,  it  is  possible  that  Mexico 


Copyright.  F.  L.  Clarke 

THE  CHOSEN   SUCCESSOR  OF  DIAZ. 

(Vice-President  Ramon  Corral.) 


PRESIDENT  DIAZ,  OF  MEXICO. 
(In   the   uniform   of  a  general   of   division  of  the 
Mexican  army.)  .  . 

may  not  see  his  equal  in  future  years.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  Mexico,  generally,  do. 
not  anticipate  trouble,  believing  that  the  po- 
litical organization  built  up  by  Dtaz,  and  the  t 
institutions  he  has  established,  will  endure^ 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  coming 
crisis  will  be  watched  with  greater  anxiety 
outside  of  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  Should  the  contending  factions 
which  Diaz  has  reconciled  and  bound  to- 
gether break  apart  after  he  ceases  to  domi-  . 
nate  the  country,  with  the  result  of  civil 
strife,  hundreds  of  millions  of  American  cap- 
ital, a  great  volume  of  American  trade,  and 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  citizens 
would  be  jeopardized.  In  speculating  on  the 
possibility  of  internal  disorder  in  Mexico,  the 
feature  to  be  considered  primarily  is  Mexico's 
fighting  machine.  In  the  event  of  revolu- 
tion, what  means  would  the  established  gov- 
ernment have  for  combating  opposition  and 
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retaining  power?  If  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  should  ever  come  to  such  a  misunder- 
standing as  would  result  in  war,  what  armed 
force  would  we  have  to  reckon  with? 

AN   EFFECTIVE  ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  Porfirio 
Diaz  has  been  enforcing  peace  in  Mexico  he 
has  been  preparing  for  war.  In  the  promo- 
tion of  railroad  construction,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
turing, the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  the  question  of  na- 
tional defense  has  not  been  forgotten.  Start- 
ing, with  the  disorganized  troops  that  placed 
him  in  power  in  1876,  and  those  that  op- 
posed them,  he  has  built  up  an  army  of 
27,000  men, — an  army  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  equipped,  and  well  officered, — and  has 
perfected  arrangements  quickly  to  increase 
the  fighting  force  to  at  least  60,000  in  case 
of  war.  Crediting  the  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  fourteen  millions,  Mexico  now  has 
a  soldier  to  every  519  inhabitants,  and  within 
a  short  time  following  a  declaration  of  war 
against  a  foreign  foe  the  ratio  could  be 
changed  to  one  to  every  233. 

At  the  present  time  the  armed  men  of 
Mexico  are  not  confined  to  the  regular  army. 
In  fact,  those  constantly  carrying  arms  and 
possessing  knowledge  of  military  organiza- 
tion and  discipline,  outside  the  army,  almost 
equal  in  number  the  regular  troops.  They 
form  what  is  known  as  the  First  Army  Re- 


serve, and  include  state  police  organizations, 
the  Rurales,  the  Fiscal  Guards,  and  the  po- 
lice of  the  various  cities,  in  all  about  26,000 
men.  In  the  event  of  war  the  forces  com- 
posing the  First  Army  Reserve  would  be 
immediately  mobilized,  and,  in  addition,  the 
regular  army  would  be  placed  on  the  war 
footing  provided  by  the  military  law  of  the 
republic.  This  law  requires  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent,  in  infantry  and  artillery,  and  25 
per  cent,  in  cavalry. 

DISCIPLINED   RESERVES* 

The  Rurales  of  Mexico,  whose  uniforms 
correspond  to  the  typical  riding  costume  of 
the  country,  constitute  one  of  the  world's 
most  picturesque  cavalry  bodies.  They  are 
splendid  horsemen,  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
carbine  and  pistol,  and  are  the  best  paid 
fighting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  They  number  3,500.  The 
Rurales  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interior  Department,  and  patrol  the  more 
inaccessible  highways  and  mountain  trails. 
The  Fiscal  Guards,,  numbering  1,000 
mounted  men,  are  connected  with  the  custom 
houses  of  the  republic.  The  police  of  the 
various  states  are  divided  into  infantry  and 
cavalry  forces,  and  are  armed,  respectively, 
with  rifles  and  with  carbines  and  sabers. 
Their  arms  at  the  present  time  are  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  regular  army.  The 
police  of  the  principal  Mexican  cities  are 
drilled  in  accordance  with  military  require- 
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ments,  and  could  be  transformed  into  disci- 
plined soldiers  on  short  notice. 

ARMS   FOR    100,000  MEN. 

The  present  military  law  of  Mexico,  which 
was  promulgated  in  1900  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  specifies  that  a  Second 
Army  Reserve  shall  be  formed  by  militia 
organized  by  the  various  states  of  the  union. 
However,  up  to  this  time,  not  a  single  Mex- 
ican state  has  made  a  move  in  the  direction 
of  militia  organization.  But  at  the  instance 
of  the  government,  many  thousands  of  Mex- 
ican boys  are  now  receiving  daily  instruction 
in  military  tactics  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  republic,  and  are  being  thereby  fitted,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  for  future  military  ser- 
vice. In  this  connection  it  must  be  stated 
that  in  case  of  war  with  a  foreign  power 
there  would  be  no  scarcity  of  volunteer 
troops  in  Mexico.  The  best  men  of  the 
country  would  gladly  enter  the  ranks,  for 
the  Mexican  of  the  better  class  is  by  no 
means  lacking  in  patriotism  and  bravery,  and 
the  strength  of  the  fighting  force  would  be 
limited  only  by  the  arms  that  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  government.  To-day,  in  the 
national  arsenal  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  there 
are  rifles,  carbines,  and  sabers  sufficient  for  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  next  five  years,  if  present  plans  are  car- 


ried out,  the  reserve  equipment  wilj  be  dour 
bled.  It  will  then  include  a  great  amount 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  arms  for  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

OFFICERS      SCHOOLED      IN      GERMANY      AND 
FRANCE. 

Germany  and  France  have  supplied  the 
models  for  Mexico  in  the  construction  of  its 
standing  army.  Mexican  officers  have  served 
as  attaches  to  German  and  French  staffs,  and 
the  knowledge  they  have  gained  has  been 
used  to  advantage  in  the  southern  republic. 
The  lessons  in  tactics  taught  the  Mexican 
soldiers  are  translations,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
those  studied  by  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  In 
uniform  and  equipment'the  Mexican  soldiers 
resemble  the  fighting  men  of  both  France  and 
Germany.  Some  of  the  Mexican  army  reg- 
ulations correspond  to  those  of  Spain,  and 
others  have  been  borrowed  from  Germany 
and  France.  The  latest  German  feature 
proposed  for  the  Mexican  army  is  physical- 
culture  training.  It  is  planned  to  secure 
physical  directors  from  the  German  army. 

THE   ARMY   AS  A  REFORMATORY. 

In  Mexico  military  service  is  obligatory, 
a  law  making  it  so  having  been  published 
in  1898.  However,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
fact  has  no  significance  to  the  law-abiding 
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and  occupied  citizen.  The  regular  soldier  diamond  gun  is  the  invention  of  Gen. 
of  Mexico  is  the  Mexican  of  the  lower  Manuel  Mondragon,  of  the  Mexican  army, 
class.  In  the  majority  of  cases  his  enlistment  and  is  built  in  the  Saint  diamond  gun  fac- 
t's not  voluntary,  and  is  the  result  of  a  mis-  tory  in  France.  The  Schneider-Canet  can- 
demeanor.  There  are  but  few  volunteers  in  non  are  the  product  of  the  Creusot  factory, 
the  army  of  Mexico,  and  the  peace  officers  and  hydro-pneumatic  breech  closing  forms  a 
supply  the  majority  of  the  men  enlisted,  particular  feature  of  their  construction.  In 
When  soldiers  are  needed  they  are  taken  addition  to  field  and  mountain  pieces,  there 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  persist  in  break-  are  a  number  of  rapid-fire  guns, 
ing  police  regulations,  either  by  intemperance  Once  each  month  there  is  a  long  practice 
or  the  commission  of  minor  criminal  offenses,    march,  and  several  times  each  month  there 

are  targe't-shooting 
tournaments.  The  in- 
fantry practice  with 
the  rifle  up  to  i,ocx> 
meters,  or  3,280  feet, 
and  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  practice  with 
the  carbine  up  to  800 
meters,  or  2,624  feet. 
The  range  of  the 
Mauser  equipment  is 
i,8oo  meters,  or  5,905 
feet.  Mexican  officers 
estimate  that  40  per 
cent,  of  the  Mexican 
soldiers    are    excellent 

DETACHMENT  OF  "  RU RALES  "  ON   A   MOUNTAIN   EXCURSION.  marksmen. 

For  military  pur- 
The  term  of  enlistment  is  five  years,  and  the  poses  Mexico  is  divided  into  ten  zones, 
human  transformation  usually  accomplished  or  districts,  with  three  comandancias  mili- 
is  one  of  the  really  commendable  features  of    tares,   or    independent   military   commands. 


the  Mexican  army.  The  men  leave  the  ser- 
vice possessing  wholesome  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  much 
better  education.  Schools  are  maintained  in 
connection  with  all  barracks,  and  the  en- 
listed men  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing 
and  mathematics. 


EQUIPMENT      AND      QUARTERING 
MEXICAN  TROOPS. 


OF      THE 


The  27,000  officers  and  men  of  the  regu- 


One  comandancta  is  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, and  includes  all  troops  in  the  Fed- 
eral District.  The  Federal  District  of 
Mexico  corresponds  to  our  own  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  national  capital  and 
suburbs.  Six  battalions  of  infantry,  three 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  the  entire  artillery 
force  are  quartered  in  the  Federal  District. 
The  Gulf  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  under  inde- 
pendent military  command,  as  is  the  Pacific 
port  of  Acapulco.     At  the  headquarters  of 


lar  army  are  divided  to  form  twenty-eight    each  of  the  ten  military  zones  large  bodies 
battalions  of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  sap-   of  troops  are  quartered,  and  smaller  bodies 


pers  and  miners,  fourteen  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  twenty  batteries  of  artillery.  The 
infantry  are  armed  with  Mauser  rifles  of  the 
Spanish  model,  manufactured  in  Germany. 
The  arms  of  the  cavalry  consist  of  Mauser 


are  stationed  at  convenient  places  within  the 
zone's  boundaries. 

PAY  OF  THE  MEXICAN  ARMY. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  naturally  re- 
carbines,  of  the  same  model  as  the  rifles,  and  suiting  from  the  lack  of  volunteers  in  the 
sabers  manufactured  after  a  French  model  in  army  of  Mexico,  the  life  of  the  Mexican 
the  national  arms  factory  in  the  City  of  Mex-  soldier  is  not  hard.  The  government  pro- 
ico.  The  artillerymen  also  carry  Mauser  vides  him  suitable  clothing,  substantial  food, 
carbines.  The  guns  of  the  artillery  consist  and  comfortable  quarters.  His  health  is 
principally  of  Bange,  Schneider-Canet,  and  looked  after  by  competent  physicians  attached 
Mondragon-Saint  diamond  patterns,  all  of  to  each  battalion  and  regiment,  and  military 
French  manufacture.    The  Mondragon-Saint  hospitals,   conducted   on   modern   lines,   are 
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CONDUCTING  AN  ARTILLERY  TEST.. 


maintained  for  his  benefit  in  fourteen  cities 
of  the  republic.  In  the. infantry  he  receives 
35  cents,  Mexican  currency,  a  day,  and  in 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  44  cents  a  day. 

The  Mexican  army,  at  the  present  time, 
includes  3,259  commissioned  officers.  The 
ranking  officers  of  the  army  are  the  generals 
of  division.  The  second  in  rank  are  the 
generals  of  brigade,  and  the  third  the  briga- 
dier-generals. The  other  commissions  are 
those  of  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  major, 
first  and  second  captain,  and  first  and  second 
lieutenant.  Eight  generals  of  division,  fifty- 
four  generals  of  brigade,  and  forty-seven 
brigadier-generals  are  in  active  service.  The 
pay  of  a  general  of  division  in  active  service 
is  $16.44,  Mexican  currency,  a  day,  and  that 
of  a  general  of  brigade  and  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral is  $12.33  daily.  A  colonel  of  infantry 
receives  $7  a  day;  lieutenant-colonel,  $4.80; 
major,  $4.25;  first  captain,  $3.20;  second 


captain,  $2.90;  first  lieutenant,  $2.55,  and 
second  lieutenant,  $2.35.  The  pay  in  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  is  somewhat  higher.  A 
colonel  of  cavalry  or  artillery  receives  $7.60 
daily;  lieutenant-colonel,  $5.12;  major, 
$4.45;  first  captain,  $3.65;  second  captain, 
$3.15;  first  lieutenant,  $2.65,  and  second 
lieutenant,  $2.45. 

THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  CHAPULTEPEC. 

About  one-third  of  the  present  officers  of 
the  Mexican  army  are  graduates  of  the  Cha- 
pultepec  Military  Academy,  the  "  West 
Point"  of  Mexico.  The  remaining  officers  are 
veterans  of  past  campaigns  and  men  who 
have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The  Mexican 
Military  Academy  was  established  in  Vera 
Cruz  in  1824,  soon  after  the  independence  of 
Mexico  became  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
several  years  later  it  was  moved  to  the  Mex- 
ican capital.    From  the  time  of  its  establish- 


MEX1CAN    ARMY    OFFICERS    (THE    SIXTEENTH    BATTALION    OF    INFANTJ 
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ENTRANCE    OF   THE    CHAPULTEPEC    MILITARY    ACADEMY. 


during  the  following 
seven  years  serve  in 
the  army.  At  the  end 
of  their  obligatory 
terms  of  service  the 
officers  have  the  op- 
tion of  continuing  in 
the  army  or  retiring 
to  private  life.  In  the 
event  of  war  all  re- 
tired Chapultepec 
graduates  would  be 
required  to  report  at 
once  for  service. 

Because  of  the  large 
percentage  of  techni- 
cal officers  graduate.! 
from  the  Chapultepec 
Academy,  the  Mexi- 
.  can  Government  some 
time  ago  decided  to  es- 
tablish  a  supplement- 

ment  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Diaz  admin-  ary  school  for  the  education  of  tacticians  ex- 
istration  the  career  of  the  military  academy  clusively,  and  the  new  institution  was  inaugu- 
was  broken,  due  to  internal  strife,  war  with  rated  in  February,  1905.  It  is  known  as  the 
the  United  States,  European  intervention,  Escuela  Militar  de  Aspirantes,  and  is  situated 
and  the  Maximilian  empire.  Under  the  in  Tlalpam,  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Diaz  administration  the  closest  attention  has  Only,  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  grad- 
been  paid  to  military  education,  with  the  uated,  but  after  a  year  of  service  in  the 
result  that  the  affairs  of  the  academy  have  regular  army  the  graduates  will  be  eligible 
been  .  reorganized  and  modernized.  The  for  commissions.  In  the  necessity  for  the 
curriculum  now  includes  the  English,  establishment  of  the  new  school  is  found 
French,  and  German  languages.  It  is  a  fact  proof  of  the  intelligence  and  application  of 
that  the  Chapultepec  Academy  is  now  recog-  the  young  men  who  enter  Chapultepec. 
nized  as  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the 
world's  foremost  military  schools. 

Many  of  the  Chapultepec  students  are  The  President  of  Mexico  is  the  head  of 
members  of  the  prominent  families  of  Mex-  the  army  and  the  navy.  The  Mexican  Min- 
ico.  On  an  average, 
forty  officers  are  grad- 
uated annually,  every 
graduate  leaving  the 
academy  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 
Students  who  fail  to 
make  the  grades  re- 
quired by  the  techni- 
cal branches  of  the 
service  are  graduated, 
at  the  end  of  three 
years,  as  tactical  offi- 
cers, and  are  obliged 
to  serve  four  years  in 
the  regular  army. 
Students  who  make 
the  technical  grades 
continue  their  studies 
for    seven   years,    and  the  presidential  guards  in  the  forest  of  chapultepec 


HEADSHIP  OF  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 
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ister  of  War  is  also  Minister  of  Marine.  In 
the  administration  of  army  affairs  the  Min- 
ister of  War  is  assisted  by  a  general  staff, 
composed  of  the  generals  of  division  and 
brigade  in  active  service;  a  superior  war 
board  of  five  generals,  and  a  corps  of  techni- 
cal officers.  The  present  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine  is  Gen.  Manuel  Gonzalez  Cosio, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  the  Reform  and  of 
the  French  intervention,  and  who  previously 
served  in  the  Diaz  cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Communications  and  Minister  of  Fomento, 
or  Promotion.  He  succeeded  Gen.  Fran- 
cisco Z.  Mena  in  March,  1905.  The  ablest 
War  Minister  of  the  Diaz  administration 
was  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  who  is  now  serv- 
ing as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. 
He  held  the  position  from  early  in  1909  to 
the  end  of  1902,  and  during  that  time  in- 
augurated many  important  army  reforms  and 
increased  the  pay  of  officers  and  men.  Much 
credit  is  due  him  for  the  present  efficiency  of 
the  Mexican  army.  General  Reyes  resigned 
the  portfolio  of  war  and  marine  as  the  result 
of  political  differences  with  Jose  Ives  Liman- 
tour,  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance. 
During   his    term    in    the   cabinet    he    was 


GEN.    MANUEL  GONZALEZ  COSfo. 
(Mexico's  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.) 


looked  upon  as  a  probable  successor  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

MEXICO     MANUFACTURES     HER     OWN     WAR 
SUPPLIES. 

In  building  up  Mexico's  fighting  machine 
it  has  been  the  idea  of  President  Diaz  to 
render  the  country  eventually  independent  of 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  military  sup- 
plies. To  this  end  the  national  arms  fac- 
tory, the  national  foundry,  and  the  national 
powder  works  have  been  established  in  the 
.  Federal  District.  For  some  time  the  govern- 
ment has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sabers,  cartridges,  projectiles,  and  black 
powder,  and  in  the  repair  of  cannon  and 
portable  arms,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
manufacture  rifles  and  carbines.  Machinery 
for  this  work  was  recently  installed  in  the 
national  arms  factory.  The  government  has 
also  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder,  and  will  use  it  in  future  in  the 
preparation  of  cartridges. 

DEVELOPING  COAST  DEFENSE  AND  NAVY. 

•  Mexico  now  possesses  practically  no  means 
of  defending  its  coasts,  having  neither  fortifi- 
cations nor  a  navy.    The  only  modern  coast 

1  mister  01    war  ana   marine,    iwu-ivw,   wuu  mi*  .  .        0       'r  j      tti  ' 

much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the.  Mexican    defense  guns  are  in  the  San  Juan  de  Ulua 
army.)  Fortress   in  Vera  Cruz   Harbor,   and   four 
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gunboats  constitute  the  only  modern  war  ves- 
sels. Two  of  the  four  gunboats,  the  Vera 
Crux  and  the  Tampico,  were  built  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  about  three  years  ago,  and  have  a 
displacement  of  1,000  tons  each  and  a  speed 
of  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  Each  gunboat  car- 
ries two  4-inch,  quick-firing  Bethlehem  guns, 
and  six  57-millimeter,  semi-automatic,  quick- 
firing  guns.  The  Bravo  and  the  Morelos, 
gunboats  of  1,210  tons  displacement  and  a 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  were  built  at 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  were  delivered  last  year. 
Their  armament  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  navy  consists  of  two  training  ships, 
a  gunboat  of  450  tons  displacement,  and  sev- 
erar  small  vessels  of  antiquated  pattern  and 
armament.  A  naval  academy,  inaugurated 
in  July,  1897,  is  maintained  in  a  modern 
building  at  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  there 
young  Mexicans  are  trained  for  naval  ser- 
vice. About  sixty  students  are  now  in  at- 
tendance. If  Mexico  continues  to  enjoy 
peace,  and  the  plans  of  President  Diaz  arc 
followed  by  his  successor,  every  port  of  im- 
portance along  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  republic  will  be  strongly  fortified,  and 
additional  war  vessels  will  be  purchased. 


THE     MEXICAN     SOLDIER     A     WELL-TRAINED 
FIGHTING  MAN. 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States  there  exists  contempt  for  the 
fighting  man  of  Latin- America,  irrespective 
of  country.  The  cartoonist  has  pictured  him 
as  half  wild,  half  starved,  half  naked,  and 
ridiculously  armed,  and  the  cartoonist's  crea- 
tion has  been  generally  accepted  as  truly  rep- 
resentative. It  is  time  for  opinion  to  change 
in  regard  to  the  soldier  of  Mexico.  He  is 
to-day,  by  reason  of  military  training  and 
modern  equipment,  far  superior  to  the  fight- 
ing man  who  opposed  the  American  forces 
in  1846-47,  who  destroyed  Maximilian's 
dream  of  empire,  and  who  made  modern 
Mexico  possible  by  placing  Porfirio  Diaz  in 
power.  By  nature  he  is  a  fatalist,  and  as 
such  is  not  afraid  to  face  danger  and  take 
the  most  desperate  chances.  With  the  pres- 
ent army  at  its  command,  the  established 
government  of  Mexico  is  in  position  quickly 
to  quell  any  possible  internal  disorder.  Aug- 
mented by  the  thousands  of  volunteers  that 
the  government  is  now  able  to  equip,  the 
army  of  Mexico  would  present  to  an  invad- 
ing foe  a  truly  formidable  force. 
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HON.   ELIHU  ROOT  AND   PROMINENT  BRAZILIANS   IN   FRONT  OF   THE  PALACIO  ABRANTES,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
(The  three  central  figures,  reading  from  the  left,  are  Baron  Rio  Branco,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
for  Brazil ;  Secretary  Root  and  Senhor  Joaqulm  Nabuco,  Brazilian    ambassador   at    Washington.      Immedi- 
ately behind  Secretary  Root  stands  Mr.  Grlscom,  American  ambassador  to  Brazil.)  - 


SECRETARY  ROOT  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN. 


IJISTORY  has  been  made  by  Elihu 
Root,  Secretary  of  State,  whose  visit 
to  the  republics  of  South  America  has  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  trip  was  re- 
markable because  unlike  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  occurred.  No  man  of  his 
prominence  or  official  rank  has  sought  the 
men  who  rule  these  nations  in  their  capitals 
and  endeavored  to  impress  them  with  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  a  sincere 
friendship  for  them  and  a  desire  only  for 
their  welfare  and  prosperity.  To  establish 
confidence  where  distrust  existed,  to  give  as- 
surances that  we  have  pride  in  their  inde- 
pendence and  power,  to  convince  them  that 
the  United  States  seeks  neither  dominion  nor 
territory  but  only  the  advancement  of  these 
countries,  was  the  mission  of  Secretary  Root. 


How  far  he  has  succeeded  time  alone  will 
demonstrate,  but  that  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  his  tour  there  is  no 
question.  He  did  not  expect  to  obtain  from 
South  American  statesmen  promises  that  all 
he  sought  would  at  once  be  performed.  But 
he  did  expect,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  South  America  to-day  has  a 
better  conception  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  those  nations  than  be- 
fore. Prejudices  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  half-century  are  not  easily  eradicated. 
Illusions  as  to  the  desire  of  this  republic  to 
be  the  overlord  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
cannot  be  banished  in  a  day.  The  bad  im- 
pression created  by  the  revolutionary  pro- 
motor,  the  freebooter  and  claim  collector, 
lingers  among  the  people  and  years  of  decent 
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international  intercourse  and  fair  dealing  do 
not  at  once  change  the  condition.  Europe, 
through  her  official  and  commercial  repre- 
sentatives, has  encouraged  the  distrust  South 
America  feels  toward  us  and  little  has  been 
done  by  the  United  States,  either  officially 
or  otherwise,  to  establish  our  nation  and 
people  upon  a  better  basis  with  our  southern 
neighbors. 

Secretary  Root,  soon  after  coming  to  the 
State  Department,  began  a  study  of  South- 
American  politics  and  the  commercial  con- 
ditions. It  did  not  take  him  long  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  United  States  was  far  behind 
European  nations  in  the  race  for  trade  with 
the  South-American  nations,  and  that  the 
efforts  of  our  people  to  secure  the  commercial 
advantages  which  were  our  natural  right 
had  been  unavailing.  He  learned  that  a 
feeling  of  bitter  resentment  existed  among 
those  people  caused  by  an  impression  that  the 
northern  republic  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  assumed  a  superiority  over 
their  neighbors  of  less  importance.  He  well 
knew  what  was  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  knew  that  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
had  no  desire  to  conquer  the  territory  of  the 
smaller  nations  nor  to  assume  to  direct  their 
affairs.  The  official  utterances  of  our  poli- 
cy were  understood  by  some  of  their  states- 
men. The  representatives  of  South-Ameri- 
can republics  in  Washington  knew  that  no 
ulterior  motive  lurked  in  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that  any 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  any  of  the 
southern  countries  was  in  accord  with  our 
policy  to  maintain  independence  for  all  the 
American  nations.  To  convince  the  South- 
American  nations  of  the  Misin  teres  ted  policy 
of  the  United  States  Secretary  Root  made  an 
official  tour,  carrying  with  him  the  best 
wishes  of  the  President  and  authority  to 
speak  for  this  great  nation.  He  went  in  an 
American  warship  in  order  to  emphasize  his 
official  position,  and  every  utterance  was 
meant  to  be  an  official  declaration  of  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  Root  chose  the  meeting  of  the 
Pan-American-  Conference  as  an  objective 
point  and  it  was  there  that  he  made  his 
speech  of  amity  and  good  will.  There  he 
met  the  ablest  representatives  of  all  the  South- 
American  states  and  to  them  he  delivered  his 
message.  For  months  before  the  assembling 
of  this  congress  Secretary  Root  labored  to 
shape  its  proceedings  in  the  direction  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  America. 


While  he  attended  only  one  meeting  of  die 
congress,  and  that  an  extraordinary  session 
called  to  meet  him  and  hear  his  speech, 
nevertheless  he  directed  the  course  of  the 
American  delegates,  and  the  policies  which 
he  formulated  were  carried  out  These  poli- 
cies were  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  but  manifestly  so  beneficial  to 
the  southern  republics  that  their  representa- 
tives were  willing  to  accept  them. 

But  it  was  not  only  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Pan-American  Conference  that  Secretary 
Root  was  successful  in  his  mission.  By  vis- 
iting other  countries,  by  meeting  the  men 
who  ruled  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Peru',  in  their  capitals,  and  by  giving  them 
the  personal  assurances  he  had  extended  to 
the  representatives  of  all  the  countries  at  the 
conference,  he  created  a  favorable  impression 
and  left  with  them  a  better  opinion  of  our 
nation  than  they  had  entertained  previously. 
The  Secretary  was  received  as  an  ambassa- 
dor extraordinary.  He  was  given  the  salute 
of  such  rank,  19  guns  instead  of  17,  which 
is  the  salute  of  a  cabinet  officer.  He  was 
officially  recognized  as  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President's  special 
ambassador  to  the  South  American  states. 
That  his  visit  under. such  conditions  could 
be  other  than  productive  of  the  best  results 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  America 
Secretary  Root  found  several  important  facts. 
The  United  States  had  ceased  to  be  a  debtor 
nation,  borrowing  from  Europe  to  carry  on 
great  industrial  enterprises.  It  had  reached 
the  stage  of  a  creditor  nation  and  the  vast 
capital  of  the  country  was  seeking  a  safe  and 
profitable  investment  outside  of  this  country. 
This  capital,  turning  to  South  America,  the 
greatest  undeveloped  field  in  the  world,  a 
region  of  wonderful  resources  which  have 
lain  dormant  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
found  that  the  field  was  being  occupied  by 
the  creditor  nations  of  Europe.  European 
brains,  energy,  enterprise,  and  money  were 
flowing  into  channels  which  could  well  be 
filled  with  the  surplus  of  America  in  those 
commodities.  But  the  United  States  was 
checked  at  the  threshold  by  the  sentiment  of 
distrust  that  was  the  growth  of  years  and  as- 
sociation. 

The  South  Americans  had  gained  their  im- 
pressions of  the  United  States  from  the 
class  of  adventurers  who  visited  those  lands. 
These  consisted  largely  of  men  whose  de- 
sire was  exploitation,  who  loudly  proclaimed 
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their  citizenship  in  the  great  northern  re- 
public and  invoked  its  protection  to  save  and 
sustain  themselves  in  their  shady  or  nefarious 
methods.  They  convinced  the  South  Ameri- 
cans that  the  only  interest  which  the  United 
States  had  in  them  was  greed.  Too  often 
there  have  been  jingo  utterances  from  states- 


men of  standing  and  in  the  reputable  press  of 
this  country,  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  float  over  one  nation  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn.  All  this  has 
fostered  the  natural  jealousy  which  the  weak 
has  of  the  strong.  Nations  which  could  not 
maintain  their  independence  a  year  without 
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the  support  the  United  States  gives  them 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
are  naturally  irritated  because  they  are  thus 
given  a  helping  hand. 

During  his  tour  Secretary  Root,  having 
in  mind  all  these  conditions,  took  particular 
pains  to  allay  this  feeling,  and  to  make  these 
weaker  countries  aware  that  the  United 
States  Government  regarded  their  national 
integrity  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  re- 
publican governments  which  is  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  its  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity. 

In  the  light  of  history  it  may  seem  strange 
to  those  people  that  the  United  States  does 
not  seek  territorial  aggrandizement.  It  has 
been  the  aim  of  strong  nations  from  time 
immemorial  to  add  to  their  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  map  of  Europe  #has  been 
changed  according  to  the  development  and 
strength  of  different  nation j.  During  the 
first  century  of  our  existence  the  United 
States  acquired  Louisiana,  the  Floridas,  Tex- 
as, California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska.  A 
large  part  of  this  territory  came  by  purchase, 
but  a  considerable  quantity  by  conquest.  For 
years  we  have  been  seeking  coaling  stations 
and  strongholds  beyond  our  frontier.     As  a 


result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  were  made  subject 
to  the  United  States  and  Cuba  practically 
passed  under  our  control.  It  is  no  small 
wonder  that  the  nations  of  South  America, 
torn  from  their  birth  by  revolution  and  dis- 
sension, often  fomented  by  adventurous  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic,  should  look  with  dis- 
trust upon  all  our  professions  of  friendship 
and  really  believe  that  the  aim  of  the  United 
States  was  to  fly  its  flag  from  the  crest  of 
the  Andes  over  the  whole  of  South  America. 
To  change  all  this  Secretary  Root  went 
to  South  America,  But  he  did  more.  To 
the  conference  of  American  states  he  pre- 
sented plans  which  were  intended  to,  and  no 
doubt  will,  bring  about  the  best  results  in  the 
way  of  dispelling  distrust  and  cementing  the 
nations  of  America  in  a  common  interest 
Chief  among  his  plans  is  one  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics, located  in  Washington,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived pledges  from  South  American  states- 
men which  guarantee  support  in  making  it 
an  agency  for  increasing  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  several  countries,  and  a  diplo- 
matic exchange  where  many  negotiations  of 
mutual   benefit  may  be  conducted   and   the 


Capta  n  Mure*.  Argentine  Navy.     Mr.  Root.    Senor  Drago. 
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SECRETARY  ROOT  AND  HIS  PARTY  AT  PANAMA. 
(The  rear  line,  reading  from  the  left:  Mr.  Malt  by,  engineer;  Lieutenant  Palmer,  U.  S.  N. ;  Hon.  Joseph 
Lee,  minister  to  Ecuador;  Miss  Root,  Mr.  B.  W.  Root,  and  W.  F.  Sands.  In  the  front  line:  Mr.  Arnold 
Shanklln,  consul-general  at  Panama;  Mrs.  Maltby,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Secretary  Root,  Master  Jean  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Root,  John  P.  Stevens,  chief  engineer ;  Hon.  Charles  B.  Magoon,  at  the  time  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  minister  to  Panama,  and  Hon.  John  Barrett,  minister  to  Colombia.) 


general  welfare  of  the  several  nations  pro- 
moted. 

Secretary  Root's  proposition  that  force 
should  not  be  used  to  collect  debts  received 
a  ready  and  hearty  response  from  the  South 
American  nations.  Secretary  Root  holds 
that  money  lenders  should  deal  with  nations 
as  they  do  with  individuals  and  corporations ; 
also,  that  nations  should  maintain  their  credit 
as  a  sacred  honor.  Force  is  not  used  to  col- 
lect debts  in  the  ordinary  business  world. 
Men  with  capital  look  to  their  security  be- 
fore they  venture  their  funds.  They  should 
use  the  same  precaution  in  dealing  with  na- 
tions and  in  making  their  investments  in  dis- 
tant lands.  A  nation  which  will  not  protect 
its  own  credit  and  which  is  not  stable  enough 
to  protect  the  property  of  all  persons  within 
its  borders  cannot  be  prosperous  aind  must 
fail.  To  compel  such  nations  to  pay  their 
debts  by  force,  and  to  use  force  within  such 
nations  to  collect  claims,  means  that  they 
will  be  the  victims  of  disorder,  revolution, 


and  spoliation.  It  was  natural  that  the  best 
men  of  South  America  should  agree  with 
Secretary  Root  that  the  collection  of  debts 
and  claims  by  force  will  always  be  a  source 
of  discontent  and  unrest. 

THE    PROJECTED    PAN-AMERICAN    RAILWAY. 

No  question  connected  with  South  Amer- 
ica has  received  more  attention  from  Secre- 
tary Root  than  the  construction  of  the  In- 
tercontinental Railway.  This  project,  which 
is  now  under  way  and  which  it  is  hoped 
within  a  few*  years  will  make  it  possible  to 
journey  from  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  by  rail,  was  encouraged  by 
Secretary  Root  through  the  American  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan-American  Conference.  He 
found  that  the  ablest  men  were  also  greatly 
interested  in  this  steel  highway.  Those  coun- 
tries where  links  of  the  road  have  not  yet 
been  built  have  been  urged  to  complete  the 
system.  Of  course  the  great  bulk  of  the 
traffic  between  South  America  and  the 
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United  States  must  be  by  steamship,  and 
better  facilities  must  follow  the  development 
of  closer  commercial  relations,  but  the-pro^ 
posed  railway  will  reach  regions  remote  from 
the  sea,  whose  unlimited  resources  have  been 
scarcely  explored.  Railroad  building  is  yet 
in  its  infancy  in  South  America,  but  Secre- 
tary Root  is  assured  that  the  men  who  are 
building  up  that  continent  are  alive  to  the 
importance  of  increased  railroad  facilities 
and  will  use  every  effort  to  promote  their 
construction. 

IMPROVED  SANITATION.  ' 

The  conference  at  Rio  embodied  in  its 
resolutions  the  suggestions  which  were  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Root 
in  regard  to  sanitation  of  the  principal  cities 
and  ports,  in  order  to  relieve  many  difficulties 
arising  because  of  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  and  the  necessity  of  strict  quarantine 
regulations  during  portions  of  the  year, 
which  greatly  interrupt  commerce  and  com- 
munication. The  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  preventing  the  spread  of  tropical 
diseases  from  ports  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
all  southern  countries  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
southern  republics  recognize  the  great  good 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  United 
States  in  improving  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  Cuba.  This  was  done  while  Mr.  Root 
was  Secretary  of  War  and  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Piatt  Amendment  embodied  in  Cuba's 
fundamental  law.  The  Rio  conference  readi- 
ly agreed  to  a  proposition  for  a  sanitary  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  December,  1907,  where, 
no  doubt,  international  regulations  will  be 
adopted  which  will  do  much  to  stop  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  usual  irritating  and  business-de- 
stroying regulations  which  are  invoked  every 
summer,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  other 
countries  of  America  as  well. 

OTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  conference  also  approved  Secretary 
Root's  recommendation  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization,  to  be  embodied  in  treaties, 
which  will  prevent  a  person  from  obtaining 
naturalization  in  one  country,  returning  to 
his  native  country  to  live,  and  exercising  his 
naturalized  rights  for  all  time.  In  many 
instances  a  man  obtains  naturalization  in  the 
United  States  and  returns  to  his  native 
country  and  becomes  a  disturbing  element 
there,  and  when  trouble  arises  claims  pro- 
tection of  this  Government.    Disagreeable  in- 


ternational disputes  are  often  caused  by  such 
incidents.  It  is  now  proposed  that  naturali- 
zation shall  lapse  after  a  person  has  returned 
to  his  native  country  and  resided  there  for 
two  years.' 

A  recommendation  has  been  made  for  a 
better  understanding  of  commerce,  customs, 
and  commercial  relations.  Of  course  none 
of  the  countries  are  expected  to  change  their 
tariff  laws,  or  to  modify  their  revenue  sys- 
tems, in  consequence  of  a  further  conference 
on  this  subject,  but  it  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  which  will  result  in  a 
better  system  of  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween all  the  countries.  In  this  same  con- 
nection there  is  a  suggestion  that  information 
shall  be  collected  relative  to  steamship  lines 
that  may  form  the  basis  of  contracts  between 
countries  which  will  increase  commerce. 

Other  recommendations  which  were  cov- 
ered in  the  program  approved  by  Secretary 
Root  included  an  international  conference  of 
jurists  with  the  idea  of  formulating  a  code 
for  the  nations  of  America;  to  continue  in 
force  the  pecuniary  claims  treaties ;  to  formu- 
late a  system  for  the  protection  of  patents, 
trademarks,  and  labels;  and  endorsing  the 
system  of  arbitration.   . 

Several  other  features  of  the  Rio  confer- 
ence had  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Secre- 
tary Root,  and  his  presence  during  the  meet- 
ing gave  an  interest  to  it  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  lacking.  His  speech  to  the 
delegates  was  one  of  the  important  events 
of  the  meeting.  He  had  one  great  desire,  to 
impress  the  delegates  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
utterances,  and  there  was  every  evidence  from 
the  demonstration  that  followed  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  delegates  afterward  that 
they  believed  what  he  said  and  we're  as- 
sured that  he  spoke  for  his  country. 

NATIONAL  AMBITIONS. 

Mr.  Root  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 
men  he  met  in  South  America  the  greater 
possibilities  there  were  for  them  in  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  successful  nations,  and 
that  great  good  could  be  accomplished  in  help- 
ing the  weaker  nations  by  pressure  from  the 
more  advanced  nations.  No  nation,  he  con- 
tended, can  become  rich  and  prosperous  with- 
out helping  other  adjacent  nations,  because 
the  rich  nations  will  buy  and  other  nations 
must  benefit  f ronj  the  commerce.  He  en- 
deavored to  show  them  that  disturbed  and 
unsettled  governments  were  a  distinct  draw- 
back to  progress.  Backwardness  in  the 
world's  progress  meant  isolation,  which  was 
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SECRETARY   ROOT  GREETED  AT   MONTEVIDEO   BY    PRESIDENT    ORDONEZ,  OF   URUGUAY,   AND  THE 

DIPLOMATIC  CORPS. 

(On  Mr.  Root's  right  stands  Seflor  Romeu,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of   Uruguay;  on  his  left,   Presi- 
dent Ordonez  and  Minister  O'Brien.) 

a  most  dangerous  condition  for  any  nation,  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world.  The 
To  break  down  the  isolation  with  which  earnest  manner  in  which  the  people  heard  the 
some  nations  of  the  South  are  handicapped  Secretary's  words  and  the  good  will  which 
was  one  object  of  his  mission.  He  urged  the  was  shown  him  as  the  official  representative 
stronger  nations  to  help  the  weaker  and  to  of  the  United  States  convinced  him  of  the 
bring  about  a  general  advancement  and  up-  success  of  his  mission.  The  desire  of  the  peo- 
building  of  the  entire  continent.  He  desired  pie  of  each  country  to  succeed  as  nations  was 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  his 
world's  good  opinion,  which  meant  as  much    visit. 

to  nations  as  to  people.  He  impressed  them  Secretary  Root  knows  that  every  move- 
with  the  fact  that  no  nation  can  go  far  in.  ment  of  importance  is  of  slow  growth.  He 
advance  of  the  general  progress  of  the  world  is  especially  aware  that  international  reforms 
and  no  nation  can  maintain  its  existence  and  cannot  be  hurried,  and  realizes  that  all  ne- 
integrity  if  it  falls  far  behind.  Secretary  gotiations  with  our  southern  neighbors  must 
Root's,  suggestions  on  these  lines  met  with  a  consume  much  time.  In  view  of  the  suspi- 
hearty  response  from  all  sections.  He  gave  cion  that  has  prevailed  and  the  fear  that 
the  people  new  thoughts  as  to  their  impor-  our  efforts  for  closer  relations  had  an  ulterior 
tance  and  destiny  which  were  received  with  object  and  meant  political  dominion  instead 
every  manifestation  of  approval.  of  commerce,  efforts  heretofore  made  have 

The  Secretary  found  that  the  people  of  halted  and  only  a  partial  advance  has  been 
every  South  American  country  desired  to  effected.  The  Secretary  believes  that  he  has 
take  a  place  in  the  world  and  make  their  na-  done  something  to  dispel  the  distrust  and 
tional  existence  noble  and  inspiring.  These  that  he  has  convinced  most  of  the  people  he 
people  were  proud  of  their  nationality  and  met  that  the  United  States  in  all  its  efforts 
still  more  proud  that  they  had  advanced  be-  toward  closer  relations  is  looking  solely  to 
yond  the  stage  of  constant  turmoil  and  revo-  the  material  welfare  of  the  whole  continent. 
lution.  The  integrity  of  their  national  char-  He  did  not  advise  and  does  not  believe  in 
acter  was  as  dear  to  them  as  it  was  to  the    a  political  union  of  the  American  republics. 
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He  does  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  even 
if  practicable,  and  he  is  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  anything  approaching  an  alliance  is  not 
to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  Further 
than  this  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an 
alliance.  The  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  assume  jurisdiction  or  power  over  any  of 
the  American  countries.  Our  people  are  bet- 
ter satisfied  to  have  them  work  out  their 
destiny  in  their  own  way.  Their  govern- 
ments are  better  now  than  they  were  a  score 
of  years  ago.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  in  the  work  of  progress  and  to 
seek  such  international  arrangements  as  will 
be  of  material  benefit  to  the  nations  and  the 
people  of  all  America. 

POLITICAL  RIVALRIES  AND  ALLIANCES. 

Stable  governments  in  all  the  South- Amer- 
ican states  are  greatly  desired  by  Secretary 
Root,  and  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  such 
governments  now  exist  among  the  most 
prominent  nations  of  South  America  and 
that  others  that  have  been  going  through  the 
throes  of  disorder  are  learning  the  advantage 
of  internal  peace  and  revolutions  are  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past.  Governments  which 
can  maintain  themselves  and  can  give  their 
people  honest  and  economical  administrations 
are  growing  in  popular  favor.  Discontent 
is  disappearing  and  in  its  place  are  prosperity 
and  advancement  in  civil  pursuits.  Of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  South  America, 
such  as  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  future. 
It  was  in  these  countries  that  the  Secretary 
spent  most  of  his  time,  because  they  naturally 
dominate  to  a  great  extent  South-American 
politics.  On  the  east  coast  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina are  natural  rivals.  They  are  the 
largest  and   most  powerful   of  the   South- 


American  republics.  Their  interests  are 
much  the  same;  and  they  are,  like  qther  na- 
tions,- seeking  to  advance  their  material  wel- 
fare and  are  struggling  with  each  other  in 
the  commercial  world.  To  a  lesser  extent 
the  same  condition  prevails  on  the  western 
coast  between  Chile  and  Peru.  The  political 
and  commercial  rivalry  of  these  countries  has 
caused  war.  As  a  consequence  Argentina 
and  Peru  are  rather  closely  allied  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Brazil  and  Chile.  These 
alliances  may  be.  traced  to  the  geographi- 
cal positions  of  the  countries,  because  the 
Andes  are  no  longer  the  barriers  they  were 
when  the  Spanish  colonies  fought  for  and 
obtained  their  independence. 

SEEKING   CLOSER   TRADE    RELATIONS. 

A  tour  of  South  America  was  not  neces- 
sary to  convince  Secretary  Root  of  its  won- 
derful resources  and  possibilities,  but  his  per- 
sonal observation  has  made  him  regard  them 
as  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  every  coun- 
try there  is  opportunity.  It  is  in  reality  the 
land  of  to-morrow.  With  the  enterprise  and 
energy  of  Americans,  with  governments  of 
stability  and  honesty,  with  capital  and  intel- 
ligence,— all  of  which  must  soon  find  a  place 
in  this  vast  region,  Mr.  Root  believes  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  splendid  develop- 
ment of  every  section  of  that  wonderland. 

The  part  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  in  this  development  is  the  problem 
that  has  interested  Mr.  Root  and  was  a  rea- 
son for  his  visit.  To  bring  about  closer  re- 
lations in  diplomacy  and  commerce  is  his 
aim.  For  this  purpose  he  made  his  extended 
tour  and  sought  to  convince  the  people  of 
South  America  that  the  United  States  was 
interested  in  them  only  for  the  mutual  good 
of  all. 


SECRETARY    ROOT'S    RIO    JANEIRO    SPEECH. 

[Mr.  Dunn's  article  alludes  to  the  address  made  by  Secretary  Root  at  the  Pan-American 
Conference.  The  Review  of  Reviews  presents  herewith  the  full  text  of  that  important  address, 
as    authorized    by    Mr.    Root    himself. — The    Editor.] 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Third    Conference    of    American 
Republics: 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  highly  appre- 
ciate and  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  do  me. 
I  bring  from  my  country  a  special  greet- 
ing to  her  elder  sisters  in  the  civilization  of 
America. 


Unlike  as  we  are  in  many  respects,  we  are 
alike  in  this,  that  we  are  all  engaged  under 
new  conditions,  and  free  from  the  traditional 
forms  and  limitations  of  the  old  world  in 
working  out  the  same  problem  of  popular 
self-government. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  laborious  task  for  each 
of  us.  Not  in  one  generation  nor  in  one  cen- 
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tury  can  the  effective  control  of  a  superior  Out  of  the  wrack  of  Indian  fighting  and  race 
sovereign,  so  long  deemed  necessary  to  gov-  conflicts  and  civil  wars,  strong  and  stable 
ernment,  be  rejected,  and  effective  self-con-  governments  have  arisen.  Peaceful  succes- 
trol  by  the  governed  be  perfected  in  its  place,  sion  in  accord  with  the  people's  will  has  re- 
The  first  fruits  of  democracy  are  many  of  placed  the  forcible  seizure  of  power  permit- 
them  crude  and  unlovely:  its  mistakes  are  ted  by  the  people's  indifference.  Loyalty  to 
many,  its  partial  failures  many,  Us  sins  not  country,  its  peace,  its  dignity,  its  honor,  has 
few.  Capacity  for  self-government  does  not  risen  above  partisanship  for  individual  lead-: 
come  to  man  by  nature.  It  is  an  art  to  be  ers.  The  rule  of  law  supersedes  the  rule 
learned,  and  it  is  also  an  expression  of  of  man.  Property  is  protected  and  the  fruits 
character  to  be  developed  among  all  the  of  enterprise  are  secure.  Individual  liberty  is 
thousands  of  men  who  exercise  popular  sov-  respected.  Continuous  public  policies  are 
ereignty.  followed ;  national  faith  is  held  sacred.  Prog- 
To  reach  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  ress  has  not  been  equal  everywhere,  but  there 
pressing  forward,  the  governing  multitude  has  been  progress  everywhere.  The  move- 
must  first  acquire  knowledge  that  comes  ment  in  the  right  direction  is  general.  The 
from  universal  education,  wisdom  that  fol-  right  tendency  is  not  exceptional,  it  is  con- 
lows  practical  experience,  personal  independ-  tinental.  The  present  affords  just  cause  for 
ence  and  self-respect  befitting  men  who  ac-  satisfaction;  the  future  is  bright  with  hope, 
knowledge  no  superior,  self-control  to  re-  It  is  not  by  national  isolation  that  these 
place  that  external  control  which  a  democra-  results  have  been  accomplished,  or  that  this 
cy  rejects,  respect  for  law,  obedience  to  the  progress  can  be  continued.  No  nation  can 
lawful  expressions  of  the  public  will,  con-  live  unto  itself  alone  and  continue  to  live, 
sideration  for  the  opinions  and  interests  of  Each  nation's  growth  is  a  part  of  the  devel- 
others  equally  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  opment  of-  the  race.  There  may  be  leaders 
state,  loyalty  to  that  abstract  conception, —  and  there  may  be  laggards,  but  no  nation  can 
one's  country, — as  inspiring  as  that  loyalty  long  continue  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
to  personal  sovereigns  which  has  so  illumined  general  progress  of  mankind,  and  no  nation 
the  pages  of  history,  subordination  of  per-  that  is  not  doomed  to  extinction  can  remain 
sonal  interests  to  the  public  good,  love  of  very  far  behind.  It  is  with  nations  as  it  is 
justice  and  mercy,  of  liberty  and  order.  All  with  individual  men;  intercourse,  association, 
these  we  must  seek  by  slow  and  patient  ef-  correction  of  egotism  by  the  influence  of 
fort;  and  of  how  many  shortcomings  in  his  other's  judgment,  broadening  of  views  by 
own  land  and  among  his  own  people  each  one  the  experience  and  thought  of  equals,  ac- 
of  us  is' conscious.  ceptance  of  the  moral  standards  of  a  corn- 
Yet '  no  student  of  our  times  can  fail  to  munity  the  desire  for  whose  good  opinion 
see  that  not  America  alone  but  the  whole  lends  a  sanction  to  the  rules  of  right  con- 
civilized  world  is  swinging  away  from  its  duct, — these  are  the  conditions  of  growth 
old  governmental  moorings  and  entrusting  in  civilization.  A  people  whose  minds  are 
the  fate  of  its  civilization  to  the  capacity  of  not  open  to  the  lessons  of  the  world's  prog- 
the  popular  mass  to  govern.  By  this  path-  ress,  whose  spirits  are  not  stirred  by  the 
way  mankind  is  to  travel,  whithersoever  it  aspirations  and  the  achievements  of  human- 
leads.  Upon  the  success  of  this  our  under-  ity  struggling  the  world  over  for  liberty  and 
taking,  the  hope  of  humanity  depends.  justice,  must  be  left  behind  by  civilization, 

Nor  can  we  fail  to  see  that  the  world  in  its  steady  and  beneficent  advance, 

makes  substantial  progress  toward  more  per-  To  promote  this  mutual  interchange  and 

feet  popular  self-government.  assistance  between  the  American   republics, 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  viewed  against  engaged  in  the  same  great  task,  inspired  by 

the  background  of  conditions  a  century,  a  the  same  purpose,  and  professing  the  same' 

generation,  a  decade  ago,  government  in  my  principles,  I  understand  to  be  the  function 

own  country  has  advanced,  in  the  intelligent  of  the  American  Conference  now  in  session, 

participation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  There  is  not  one  of  all  our  countries  that 

in  the  fidelity  and  honesty  with  which  they  cannot  benefit  the  others;  there  is  not  one 

are  represented,  in  respect  for  law,  in  obedi-  that  cannot  receive  benefit  from  the  others; 

ence  to  the  dictates  of  a  sound  morality,  and  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  gain  by  the 

in  effectiveness  and  purity  of  administration,  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  all. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  this  progress  According  to  your  program  no  great  and 

been  more  marked  than  in  Latin  America,  impressive  single  thing  is  to  be  done  by  you ; 
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no  political  questions  are  to  be  discussed; 
no  controversies  are  to  be  settled;  no  judg- 
ment is  to  be  passed  upon  the  conduct  of 
any  state;  but  many  subjects  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, which  afford  the  possibility  of  re- 
moving barriers  to  intercourse,  of  ascertain- 
ing for  the  common  benefit  what  advances 
have  been  made  by  each  nation  in  knowledge, 
in  experience,  in  enterprise,  in  the  solution  of 
difficult  questions  of  government,  and  in  eth- 
ical standards,  of  perfecting  our  knowledge 
of  each  other,  and  of  doing  away  with  the 
misconceptions,  the  misunderstandings,  and 
the  resultant  prejudices,  that  are  such  fruit- 
ful sources  of  controversy. 

And  there  are  some  subjects  in  the  pro- 
gram which  invite  discussion  that  may  lead 
the  American  republics  toward  agreement 
upon  principles,  the  general  practical  appli- 
cation of  which  can  come  only  in  the  future 
through  long  and  patient  effort.  Some  ad- 
vance at  least  may  be  made  here  toward  the 
complete  rule  of  justice  and  peace  among  na- 
tions in  lieu  of  force  and  war. 

The  association  of  so  many  eminent  men 
from  all  the  republics,  leaders  of  opinion  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  friendships  that 
will  arise  among  you,  the  habit  of  temperate 
and  kindly  discussion  of  matters  of  common 
interest,  the  ascertainment  of  common  sym- 
pathies and  aims,  the  dissipation  of  misunder- 
standings, the  exhibition  to  all  the  American 
peoples  of  this  peaceful  and  considerate  meth- 
od of  conferring  upon  international  ques- 
tions, this  alone,  quite  irrespective  of  the 
resolutions  you  may  adopt,  and  the  conven- 
tions you  may  sign,  will  mark  a  substantial 
advance  in  the  direction  of  international  good 
understanding. 

These  beneficent  results  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica greatly  desire.  We  wish  for  no  .victories 
but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except 
our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sov- 
ereignty over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  inde- 
pendence and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and 
weakest  member  of  the  family  of  nations  en- 
titled to  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  great- 
est empire,  and  we  deem  the  observance  of 
that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak 
against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We 
neither  claim  nor  desire  any  rights,  or  privi- 
leges, or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely  concede 


to  every  American  republic.  We  wish  to  in- 
crease our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to 
grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but 
our  conception  of  the  true  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit 
by  their  ruin,  but  to  help  all  friends  to  a 
common  prosperity  and  a  common  growth, 
that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger 
together. 

Within  a  few  months,  for  the  first  time 
the  recognized  possessors  of  every  foot  of  soil 
upon  the  American  continents  can  be,  and  I 
hope  will  be,  represented  with  the  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  equal  sovereign  states  in  the 
great  World  Congress  at  The  Hague.  This 
will  be  the  world's  formal  and  final  ac- 
ceptance of  the  declaration  that  no  part  of 
the  American  continents  is  to  be  deemed 
subject  to  colonization.  Let  us  pledge  our- 
selves to  aid  each  other  in  the  full  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  to  humanity  which  that  ac- 
cepted declaration  implies,  so  that  in  time 
the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  our  re- 
publics may  come  to  march  with  equal  step 
by  the  side  of  the  stronger  and  more  fortu- 
nate. Let  us  help  each  other  to  show  that 
for  all  the  races  of  men  the  Liberty  for 
which  we  have  fought  and  labored  is  the 
twin  sister  of  Justice  and  Peace.  Let  us 
unite  in  creating  and  maintaining  and  mak- 
ing effective  an  all-American  public  opinion, 
whose  power  shall  influence  international 
conduct  and  prevent  international  wrong, 
and  narrow  the  causes  of  war,  and  for- 
ever preserve  our  free  lands  from  the  bur- 
den of  such  armaments  as  are  massed  behind 
the  frontiers  of  Europe,  and  bring  us  ever 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  ordered  liberty. 
So  shall  come  security  and  prosperity,  pro- 
duction and  trade,  wealth,  learning,  the  arts, 
and  happiness  for  us  all.    * 

Not  in  a  single  conference,  nor  by  a  single 
effort,  can  very  much  be  done.  You  labor 
more  for  the  future  than  for  the  present; 
but  if  the  right  impulse  be  given,  if  the  right 
tendency  be  established,  the  work  you  do  here 
will  go  on  among  all  the  millions  of  people 
in  the  American  continents,  long  after  your 
final  adjournment,  long  after  your  lives,  with 
incalculable  benefit  to  all  our  beloved  coun- 
tries, which  may  it  please  God  to  continue 
free  and  independent  and  happy  for  ages  to 
come. 
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THE    HOUSE   OF   LORDS,   PAST,   PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE. 


BY  W.  T.  STEAD. 


'"THE  opening  of  the  autumn  session  of  the 
British  Parliament  on  October  23 
brings  the  House  of  Lords  question  to  the 
front.  As  it  is  likely  to  remain  there  for 
some  time  to  come  it  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  indicate  the  salient  outlines  of  the  great 
controversy  between  the  peers  and  the  people. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  the  only  legisla- 
tive chamber  in  the  whole  of  the  territories 
where  English  is  spoken  which  is  based  sole- 
ly upon  the  hereditary  principle.  Leaving 
on  one  side  new  creations,  the  Lords  of  Ap- 
peal and  the  Bishops,  no  man  sits  in  the  upper 
house  excepting  for  the  reason  that  he  is  the 
son  of  his  father, — although  in  the  case  of 
the  Irish  and  Scottish  contingent  he  must  add 
to  that  original  qualification  the  fact  of  his 
election  by  the  peers  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
to  sit  as  their  representative  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  As  at  present  constituted  the 
House  of  Lords  contains  593  members, 
against  670  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  house- 
holders of  the  three  kingdoms.  Of  the  593 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  sit  in  the  upper 
house,  a  right  which  the  majority  rarely 
exercises,  26  are  bishops,  who  sit  by  virtue  of 
their  position  as  representatives  of  the  im- 
mense landed  estates  of  the  established 
church.  Forty-four  are  representative  Irish 
(28)  and  Scottish  (16)  peers  elected  by 
their  fellows,  four  are  lords  of  appeal 
created  for  life,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  house  to  exercise  its  judicial 
functions  as  supreme  court  of  appeal,  and 
519  are  peers  in  their  own  right.  As  might 
be  expected  from  its  constitution,  the  House 
of  Lords  is  permanently  Conservative.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  is 
Liberal,  yesterday  it  was  Conservative,  to- 
morrow it  may  be  Unionist  again.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  is  always  held  by  a  solid  stal- 
wart majority  of  Conservatives.  The  Lib- 
eral minority  may  number  10  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  house,  but  not  more  than  that. 

THE  CRISIS  NOW   AT   HAND. 

It  15  the  permanence  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing Tory  majority  in  the  upper  house  which 
has  at  last  brought  about  the  political  crisis 


in  Great  Britain.  For  at  the  last  general 
election,  the  constituencies  by  majorities  with- 
out precedent  elected  a  House  of  Commons 
in  which  the  Conservatives  were  only  158, 
as  against  512  of  the  combined  forces  of 
their  political  opponents.  The  moment  the 
result  of  the  polls  was  declared  a  conflict 
between  the  two  houses  was  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable. The  assent  of  both  houses  is  neces- 
sary before  any  bill  can  be  passed  into  law. 
In  legislation,  excepting  in  matters  which 
relate  to  the  taxation  of  the  people,  the  rights 
of  the  two  houses  are  the  same.  The  House 
of  Commons  alone  can  originate  financial 
legislation.  The  House  of  Lords  may  reject . 
financial  measures  en  bloc,  it  must  not  amend 
them.  As  a  rule  this  right  to  reject  taxing 
bills  is  never  exercised.  And  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  power  of  the  purse  that 
enables  the  House  of  Commons  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

WHO   WILL   YIELD   IN    A  DEADLOCK? 

When  two  men  ride  on  horseback  one 
must  ride  behind.  The  great  question  which 
comes  up  for  decision  this  year  in  England 
is  whether  a  ten-to-one  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  a  three-to-one  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to 
the  front  seat.  .If  the  two  houses  were  to 
vote  together,  as  is  provided  in  some  constitu- 
tions when  a  deadlock  occurs,  the  Liberals 
would  be  overpowered  by  the  solid  Tory 
phalanx  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Hitherto 
such  conflicts  have  been  settled  in  favor  of 
the  Commons  either  by  the  intervention  of 
the  sovereign  from  above,  or  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  people  from  below.  The . 
Lords  never  of  their  own  free  will  have  ac- 
cepted any  Liberal  measure  from  the  hands 
of  a  Liberal  ministry  without  menace  either 
from  above  or  from  below. 

The  House  of  Lords  in  the  past  governed 
the  country  through  an  unreformed  House 
of  Commons,  whose  members,  while  nomi- 
nally elected  by  the  free  and  independent 
freeholders  of  the  constituencies,  were  in 
reality  in  many  cases  the  nominees  of  the 
titled  owners  of  the  land.  In  1832  under 
stress  of  revolutionary  violence,  the  Whigs 
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succeeded  in  compelling  the  peers  to  consent 
to  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
for  nearly  sixty  years  made  that  house  prac- 
tically supreme.  It  became  part  of  the  un- 
written law  of  the  British  constitution  that 
whenever  the  constituencies  elected  a  House 
of  Commons  pledged  to  any  specific  reform, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  bow  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  with  as  much  good 
grace  or  ill  grace  as  it  could  muster.  But  in 
the  year  1894  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  the  dream,  the  full  significance  of  which 
has  hardly  received  the  attention  it  deserved. 

THE   LORDS  SUCCESSFULLY  DEFY  THE  COM- 
MONS. 

The  Parliament  of  1892  was  elected  on 
the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  appeal  to  the  electors  was  spe- 
cific. He  asked  for  a  mandate  to  con- 
cede Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  and  he  got  it, 
the  majority  in  the  house  being  40.  But  not- 
withstanding the  unwritten  law  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  peers  should  under  those 
circumstances  bow  to  the  declared  will  of 
the  people,  the  House  of  Lords  threw  out 
the  Home  Rule  bill,  and  faced  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  flagrant  defiance*  of  the 
popular  will.  Mr.  Gladstone,  despite  his 
advanced  years,  realized  instantly  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  challenge.  He  summoned  his 
party  to  war  with  the  peers.  They  shrank 
back  from  the  contest.  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
voted the  last  speech  which  he  made  as  prime 
minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  when  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned, 
his  successors  showed  no  inclination  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  the  peers.  In  the 
following  year,  on  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
the  constituencies  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority defeated  the  Home  Rulers  and  placed 
the  Unionists  in  office. 

That  general  election  was  not  merely  a 
victory  for  the  union.  It  was  an  even  more 
notable  victory  for  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Liberal  defeat  was  a  democratic  endorsement 
by  the  electorate  of  the  resumption  by  the 
House  of  Lords  of  a  right  to  defy  the  House 
of  Commons  even  by  rejecting  a  measure 
which,  on  being  specially  referred  to  the  con- 
stituencies, had  received  a  popular  mandate 
in  its  favor.  From  that  moment  the  center 
of  gravity  in  the  British  constitution  shifted. 
The  House  of  Commons,  backed  by  a  man- 
date from  the  constituencies,  could  no  longer 
expect  to  be  obeyed  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  might  or  it  might  not.    And  if  it  were  dis- 


obeyed there  was  at  least  an  even  chance  at 
the  next  general  election  that  the  popular 
vote  would  endorse  such  action.  From  1895, 
therefore,  the  importance  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  factor  in  legislation  increased. 
The  House  of  Commons  elected  in  that  year 
and  its  successor  elected  in  1900  were  prepon- 
derating^ Conservative.  They  had  neither 
the  disposition  nor  the  occasion  to  seek  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  the  popularly  elected 
chamber  against  the  hereditary  house.  The 
House  of  Lords,  therefore,  still  enjoys  the 
prestige  of  its*  successful  challenge  of  1895. 
What  happened  then,  may  happen  again.  It 
is  true  that  the  majority  behind  the  Liberal 
ministry  to-day  is  larger  than  that  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  command  eleven  years 
ago.  But  as  it  is  admitted  even  by  the  Lib- 
erals themselves  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  return  another  such  majority  on  a  dis- 
solution, the  peers  may  persuade  themselves 
that  they  may  fearlessly  assert  their  inde- 
pendence and  exercise  their  prerogatives  by 
rejecting  the  bills  sent  up  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

WILL   THIS  DEFIANCE   CONTINUE? 

A  keen  observer,  himself  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Liberal  minor- 
ity in  the  upper  house,  told  me  that  it  all 
seemed  strangely  unreal  to  him.  The  ma- 
jority he  said  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
last  general  election  had  altered  nothing  and 
that  they  were  justified  in  expecting  that  the 
same  old  machine  would  go  on  in  the  same 
old  way.  They  never  seemed  to  realize  the 
volcanic  forces  which  had  at  last  found  an 
outlet  in  the  new  House  of  Commons.  A 
curious  smell  as  of  decomposition  and  putre- 
faction seems  to  linger  about  the  chamber. 
But  all  unheeding  of  their  doom  the  little 
victims  play.  That  is  the  view  of  a  Radical, 
a  Radical  who  believes  that  the  next  House 
of  Commons  will  be  more  Radical  than  the 
present,  and  that  if  the  Lords  challenge  a 
conflict  with  the  Liberal  government  they 
will  be  rushing  upon  destruction.  But  that 
is  not  the  view  of  the  peers  taken  as  a  whole. 
They  believe  that  the  decisive  majority 
polled  by  the  Liberals  was  due  to  the  joint 
operation  of  a  number  of  causes,  some  of 
which  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  they  pre- 
tend to  believe  more  or  less  sincerely  that 
the  constituencies  have  already  changed  their 
minds,  and  that  a  new  general  election  would 
reduce  the  Liberal  majority  to  one-half,  even 
if  it  did  not  wipe  it  out  altogether.  Hence 
the  peril  of  the  present  situation. 
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CONFLICT  OVER  THE  EDUCATION  AND  TRADES 
DISPUTES  BILLS. 

Parliament  on  reassembling  this  autumn 
will  take  into  consideration  the  Education 
bill,  which  has  been  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Education  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered in  committee  and  the  majority  of  the 
peers,  led  by  the  bishops,  make  no  secret  of 
their  determination  to  turn  the  bill  inside 
out,  to  transform  its  whole  character,  and 
send  it  back  to  the  House  of  Commons  so 
transfigured  as  to  be  unrecognizable  by  its 
authors.  The  House  of  Commons,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  reject  the  Lords'  amendments 
and  send  back  their  original  bill  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  upper  house.  Then,  if  the 
peers  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
they  will  refuse  to  assent.  The  bill  will  be 
lost  and  the  two  -houses  will  be  in  open  col- 
lision. After  the  Education  bill,  there  will 
come  the  Trades  Disputes  bill,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  trade  unions  from  the 
liability  to  have  their  funds  seized  to  com- 
pensate employers  for  injuries  suffered  by  the 
illegal  acts  of  any  members  of  the  unions. 
Although  the  measure  only  seeks  to  restore 
what  for  thirty  years  was  believed  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  hateful  to  the  majority 
of  the  peers,  and  if  they  were  free  to  act 
upon  their  instincts  they  would  undoubtedly 
mutilate  the  bill  so  as  to  render  it  useless  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  introduced. 
There  are  other  measures  on  which  the  two 
houses  may  come  into  conflict,  but  these  are 
the  chief  danger  points.  The  Education  bill 
and  the  Trades  Disputes  bill  were  introduced 
in  fulfilment  of  the  explicit  pledges  given 
by  the  Liberal  candidates,  at  the  election, 
without  which  they  could  not  have  won. 

The  most  powerful  political  forces  operat- 
ing against  the  late  government  were  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  trade  unions.  They 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party. 
No  Liberal  ministry  which  quarreled  with 
either  could  hope  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  gen- 
eral election.  When  the  polls  were  opened 
last  January,  it  was  recognized  by  both  sides 
as  common  ground  that  no  one  could  vote 
for  the  Liberals  who  was  not  prepared  to 
support  the  substitution  of  a  national  for  a 
denominational  system  of  education  and  the 
restoration  of  the  law  as  to  the  legal  liabil- 
ities of  trade  unions  to  the  status  which  they 
had  enjoyed  without  dispute  from  1870  to 
1900.    Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  has 


at  his  back  an  absolutely  unanimous  party  on 
the  Trades  Disputes  bill.  On  the  Education 
bill  the  unanimity  of  the  ministerial  coalition 
majority  is  broken  only  by  the  defection  of 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  denominational  education  is, 
however,  tempered  by  their  dread  of  weaken- 
ing a  ministry  avowedly  friendly  to  Home 
Rule. 

Ministers,  therefore,  can  plead  that  they 
have  a  mandate  from  the  country  for  both 
the  measures  which  the  Lords  are  about  to 
mutilate  and  possibly  to  reject.  On  the  other 
side  the  peers  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one  are 
opposed  to  both  the  bills,  and  if  they  dared, 
would  reject  them  both  without  ceremony. 

WILL  THE  PEERS  RISK  A  CONTEST  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE  ? 

The  question  is,  will  they  dare?  The 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  they  will  try  it  on, 
but  that  when  the  crux  comes  they  will 
find  some  compromise  by  which  they  will 
be  able  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  people. 
Those  who  take  this  view  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  the  peers.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is 
a  Whig  rather  than  a  Tory.  He  joined  the 
Unionists  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  but 
he  has  never  publicly  abandoned  his  Liberal 
principles.  He  is  a  shrewd,  cautious,  and  ex- 
perienced statesman,  who  is  not  very  likely 
to  lead  his  party  on  a  frontal  attack  upon 
the  Liberal  position.  Even  if  he  were  as 
zealous  for  the  denominational  schools  as  he 
is  believed  to  be  lukewarm,  the  fact  that  min- 
isters intend  to  bring  forward  their  Irish 
reforms  next  year  would  make  him, — a  large 
Irish  landowner, — doubly  careful  not  to  risk 
a  decisive  battle  over  what  after  all  appears 
to  him  a  question  of  secondary  importance. 

The  other  leader  of  the  opposition  in 
question  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
His  Grace  is  a  Scotchman  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  looking  at  things  ecclesiastical  with  a 
more  dispassionate  and  judicial  eye  than  are 
Anglicans  born  south  of  the  Tweed.  He 
saw  clearly  enough  years  ago  that  the  conse- 
quence of  putting  the  church  schools  on  the 
rates  would,  land  the  Clerical  party  on  the 
slippery  slope  that  led  to  national  and  unde- 
nominational control.  But  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  clutching  at  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  Unionist  victory 
of  1900  of  saddling  the  rates  with  the  cost 
of  the  church  schools,  therefore  provoking 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  he  has  now  to 
face.    That  he  will  endeavor  to  amend  the 
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bill  is  certain.  He  has  already  given  notice 
of  a  series  of  amendments  which  if  carried 
would  make  a  bill  introduced  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Nonconformists,  a  measure  con- 
firming and  consolidating  the  denominational 
system  of  education  against  which  the  con- 
stituencies rose  in  revolt.  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  Archbishop  will  ask  for  much  more 
than  they  expect  to  get,  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  conferences  between  the  two  houses  it 
may  be  possible  to  extort  better  terms  for 
the  Church  than  those  offered  by  the  bill. 
They  bank  upon  the  natural  reluctance  of  the 
Liberals  to  sacrifice  the  first  fruits  of  the 
first  session  of  the  new  Parliament,  and  if 
good,  strong,  vigorous  "  bluff "  can  do  it 
they  will  succeed.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  ministers  will  consent  to  be 
"  bluffed  "  into  accepting  a  mutilated  bill 
rather  than  none  at  all.  If  they  have  to  fight 
the  Lords  they  had  much  better  do  so  at  once 
and  have  done  with  it  They  will  never  be 
in  a  better  position  than  they  are  to-day.  And 
if  they  showed  any  disposition  to  yield  to  the 
menaces  of  the  majority  in  the  Lords,  fare- 
well to  any  hope  of  passing  any  radical  bills 
this  Parliament! 

The  same  arguments,  mutato  mutandis, 
apply  to  the  probable  attitude  of  the  peers 
in  the  Trades  Disputes  bill.  This,  however, 
does  not  touch  them  so  closely  as  does  the 
Education  bill,  nor  have  employers  of  labor 
a  special  cohort  of  representatives  to  defend 
their  interests  as  the  bishops  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  denominational  schools.  What 
is  expected  is  that  the  Lords  will  amend  the 
bill  at  first,  but  will  reconsider  their  pwn 
amendments  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  and 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  with  sufficient  verbal 
modifications  here  and  there  to  save  their 
prestige.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  leaders 
of  the  peers  will  challenge  both  the  Noncon- 
formists and  the  trade  unions  at  once  to  a 
trial  of  strength.  If  they  pass  the  Education 
bill  they  may  throw  out  the  Trades  Disputes 
bill,  or  vice  versa.  Their  enemies  can  hardly 
hope  that  they  will  throw  out  both. 

THE  COMMONS  HOLD  THE  MONEY  BAGS. 

The  usual  method  of  meeting  obstructive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  peers  is  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  country.  But  the  present  House 
of  Commons  is  in  no  mood  to  be  dissolved 
merely  because  five  hundred  hereditary  legis- 
lators choose  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. Other  methods  of  coercion  will  be 
sought  and  found.  The  ministry  will  be 
driven  to  take  up  the  crusade  against  the 


House  of  Lords,  by  means  of  popular  agita- 
tion out  of  doors  and  by  well  considered 
measures,  both  administrative  and  legislative, 
which  are  well  within  their  control.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  the  power  of  the 
purse.  The  House  of  Lords  has  not  even 
power  to  raise  funds  to  pay  its  own  door- 
keepers, and  its  own  clerks.  In  the  case  of 
the  church  schools,  on  whose  behalf  the  fight 
is  being  waged,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  single  division  in 
Committee  of  Supply  to  suppress  the  edu- 
cational grant  to  all  schools  which  are  not 
placed  under  public  control  under  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  the  Education  bill.  This 
would  no  doubt  be  a  drastic  measure,  in- 
flicting great  hardship  upon  thousands  of 
schools,  and  suspending  for  a  time  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children.  But  as  the  burden 
would  fall  exclusively  upon  the  church 
schools  to  whose  supposed  interests  the  Edu- 
cation bill  may  be  sacrificed,  the  Liberals 
might  contrive  to  support  with  equanimity 
the  misfortunes  of  their  opponents. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  begin  a  campaign 
against  the  peers  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
ministers  will  be  driven  to  attack  the  cita- 
del of  hereditary  legislation  by  financial 
measures  affecting  the  land  which  the  peers 
cannot  amend  and  which  they  will  hardly 
dare  to  reject.  The  power  of  the  purse  ex- 
ercised by  a  resolute  Radical  House  of  Com- 
mons is  as  a  noose  round  the  neck  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  levy  double  income 
tax  upon  all  members  of  the  House  of  Peers 
would  be  an  unprecedented  innovation,  but 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nor  would  the  injustice  of  the  measure 
be  severely  felt  if  the  income  tax  collector 
were  authorized  to  accept  proof  that  the  peer 
had  not  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a 
year  as  equivalent  to  payment  of  the  extra 
tax.  There  are,  however,  many  other  fiscal 
expedients  of  bringing  the  peers  to  reason 
which  would  be  tried  before  this  method  of 
extinction  by  taxation  was  resorted  to. 

GLADSTONE  AND  BRIGHT — A  REMINISCENCE. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  ven- 
tured to  assert  its  right  to  interfere  with 
money  bills,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  upheld  by  both  parties  in 
the  state.  In  the  year  i860  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  was  then  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  government,  sent  a  bill 
repealing  the  paper  duties  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords.     The  repeal  involved  a  loss  of 
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£1,500,000  per  annum  to  the  exchequer. 
The  old  Tory  party  disliked  it  much  more 
because  it  was  introduced  avowedly  in  order 
to  remove  the  taxes  on  knowledge  and  to 
facilitate  the  popular  education  of  the  masses. 
When  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duties 
reached  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  a  famous  fighting  old  Tory  lawyer, 
celebrated  his  eighty-eighth  birthday  by  mov- 
ing its  rejection.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  their  lordships  to  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  veto  upon  bills  re- 
pealing, as  well  as  on  bills  proposing  taxes. 
His  arguments  encouraged  the  peers  to  reject 
the  bill.  Instantly  protest  was  made  against 
their  action  as  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  John  Bright  was 
the  spokesman  of  the  popular  discontent. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  precedents.  Mr.  Bright  submitted  a 
draft  report,  which,  however,  was  not 
adopted,  arguing  that  if  the  Lords  cannot 
begin  a  tax, — if  they  cannot  increase  or  abate 
a  tax, — yet  if  they  may  prolong  a  tax  by 
refusing  their  assent  to  its  repeal  when  that 
repeal  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,— then  "  it  appears  to  the  committee  " 
that  the  fundamental  and  inherent  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  taxation  and  supply  is  not  only 
menaced,  but  destroyed." 

After  the  committee  had  reported  Lord 
Palmerston  moved  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons carried  the  following  resolution,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  word  on  the 
subject: 

That  the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies 
to  the  Crown  is  in  the  Commons  alone;  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  constitution,  and  the  lim- 
itation of  all  such  grants  as  to  matter,  manner, 
measure,  and  time  is  only  in  them.  That  al- 
though the  Lords  have  exercised  the  power  of 
rejecting  bills  of  several  descriptions  relating  to 
taxation  by  negativing  the  whole,  yet  the  exer- 
cising of  that  power  by  them  has  not  been  fre- 
quent, and  is  justly  regarded  by  this  House  with 
peculiar  jealousy,  as  affecting  the  right  of  the 
Commons  to  grant  the  supplies  and  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  service  of  the  year. 
That  to  guard  for  the  future  against  an  undue 
exercise  of  that  power  by  the  Lords,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  Commons  their  rightful  control  over 
taxation  and  supply.  This  house  has  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  so  to  impose  and  remit  taxes, 
and  to  frame  bills  of  supply,  that  the  right  of 
the  Commons  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  measure, 
and  time  may  be  maintained  inviolate. 

If  thtf  power  of  the  purse  be  thus  exclusive- 
ly lodged  in  the  lower  house,  not  less  indubi- 


table is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  House  of  Commons  alone, 
which  is  master  of  the  ministry.  The  King 
can  act  only  through  his  ministers.  No  min- 
istry can  exist  without  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Therefore,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  is  not  afraid  of  a 
dissolution  has  always  got  the  King  in  his 
pocket  Now  the  King  is  the  trump  card 
in  this  constitutional  game.  He  can,  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers,  create  as  many  peers 
as  may  be  necessary  to  outvote  the  opposition. 
It  was  a  threat  to  do  this  which  broke  the 
Tory  opposition  to  the  Reform  bill  in  1832. 
No  doubt  the  King  would  struggle  against 
making  such  a  use  of  his  prerogative.  But 
if  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons  were 
to  insist  upon  it  he  would  have  to  yield. 
He  might  try  whether  a  dissolution  would 
result  in  the  election  of  another  House  of 
Commons  of  a  different  temper.  But'if  the 
majority  were  reelected  he  would  have  no 
option  but  to  submit. 

WANTED:    A   BRITISH   SENATE. 

The  chances  are  that,  however  warily  the 
peers  try  to  evade  the  decisive  issue,  the  col- 
lision will  come  between  the  two  principles 
of  hereditary  legislation  and  popular  repre- 
sentative government.  When  that  time  ar- 
rives, and  it  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  we 
imagine,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  gradual 
transformation  of  the  hereditary  chamber 
into  a  Senate  of  Notables.  The  Liberals  are 
more  or  less  pledged  not  to  create  new  hered- 
itary peerages.  But  by  a  judicious  selection 
of  bachelors  and  childless  men,  a  number  of 
life  peers  have  been  introduced  who  will  if 
steadily  increased  permeate  the  upper  house 
with  a  Liberal  element.  At  present  we  have 
practically  no  senate,  no  chamber  of  revision. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  we  have  only  a  party 
caucus  which  says  "  ditto "  to  every  de- 
cision of  the  House  of  Commons  when  the 
Tories  happen  to  have  a  majority  and  which 
not  less  automatically  says  "  veto  "  to  every 
measure  brought  forward  by  the  House  of 
Commons  when  the  Liberals  are  in  the  as- 
cendant. What  is  wanted  is  an  assembly  of 
experienced  and  capable  men  representing  all 
parts  of  the  empire  who  could  act  as  a  com- 
petent and  dispassionate  senate.  No  one 
nowadays  demands  the  ending  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  of  its  mending,  and  that  in 
right  drastic  fashion,  there  is  indeed  most 
urgent  need. 
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WHAT  MANNER  OF  MAN  IS  HEARST? 


\\T  HAT  was  a  mystery  in  American  poli- 
tics yesterday  stands  clearly  revealed 
to-day.  The  "  Hearst  myth,"  as  it  was 
called  for  a  time,  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
sunlight  of  publicity  that  surrounds  every 
candidate  for  public  office  in  this  country. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Independ- 
ence League's  candidate  for  governor  in 
New  York,  there  is  nothing  essentially  mys- 
terious in  his  make-up.  Several  industrious 
magazine  writers  have  been  engaged  for 
some  months  in  demonstrating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  American  reading  public  that  Mr. 
Hearst  is  a  living,  breathing,  human  person- 
ality,—  that  his  interests  are  identical  with 
those  of  his  fellow  men.  That  it  should  have 
been  deemed  necessary  to  write  these  exposi- 
tory articles  about  a  man  who  owns  news- 
papers having  aggregate  circulations  of  two 
million  copies  a  day  shows  that  until  very 
recently  Mr.  Hearst  was  really  very  slightly 
known  to  his  fellow  citizens.  The  cam- 
paign has  changed  all  this.  Thousands  of 
New  York  State  voters  have  seen  the  candi- 
date and  heard  his  voice.  His  two  terms  in 
Congress  as  a  Tammany  Representative  had 
contributed  practically  nothing  to  his  politi- 
cal reputation,  but  four  weeks  of  active  cam- 
paigning in  the  Empire  State  have  made  him 
known  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  not 
only  in  the  State,  but  in  the  nation. 

,  Mr.  Hearst's  ablest  lieutenant,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  in  describing  the  personal 
characteristics  of  his  chief  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  September  21,  lays  em- 
phasis on  Mr.  Hearst's  physical  bigness. 
This  bigness,  he  says,  "  gives  him  the 
strength  to  stand  the  worries  of  many  news- 
papers and  the  worries  of  many  faithful  fol- 
lowers and  foolish  enemies.  He  is  more 
than  six  feet  two  in  height,  very  broad,  with 
big  hands  and  big  feet,  and  a  strong  neck 
that  will  stand  up  for  a  long  time  under  a 
heavy  load."  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  in  the 
portrait  of  "  Hearst,  the  Man  of  Mystery," 
that  he  sketches  for  the  November  American 
Magazine,  also  dwells  on  this  physical  qual- 
ity of  bulk,  but  asserts  that  Mr.  Hearst, 
while  a  tall  man,  does  not  assert  his  height 
and,  although  he  is  strong  physically,  gives 
no  impression  of  physical  force.    "  He  never 


throws  his.  chest  out  or  his  shoulders  back. 
He  uses  his  physical  strength  only  for  en- 
durance. He  is  one  of  those  tireless  workers 
who  work  with  the  body  at  ease;  intermit- 
tently, but  without  nerves.  In  the  West  he 
is  credited  with  courage,  but  the  stories  they 
tell  are  all  of  fearlessness,  not  bravery.  All 
is  repose.  Nothing  is  asserted,  not  even  his 
authority."  Everything  about  Mr.  Hearst, 
continues  Mr.  Steffens,  is  elusive. 

His  blond  hair  is  browning;  his  blue  eyes 
are  grayish;  his  clean-shaven  face  is  smooth; 
his  low  voice  speaks  reluctantly  and  little,  and 
then  very  slowly.  But  it  does  speak  and  by 
and  by,  when  it  has  been  speaking,  you  begin 
to  notice  that  his  straight,  strong  nose  strikes 
straight  down  from  his  forehead;  his  straight 
mouth  is  thin-lipped  and  hard;  and  his  eyes, 
cold,  sharp  and  curiously  close  together,  can 
look  straight  into  yours.  A  smile  blurs  these 
features  at  first,  a  sober  smile  which  disarms 
without  winning  you. 

But  Mr.  Hearst  does  not  want  to  win  you. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  magnetic  or  kind;  he  is 
generous,  yes,  but  with  his  money  and  power, 
not  with  interest,  confidences  or  affection.  And 
he  is  most  loyal  to  his  own;  but  there  is  no 
warmth.  And  the  reason  there  is  no  warmth 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  sense  of  need  of 
friends.  Mr.  Hearst  is  not  only  a  silent,  he  is 
a  lonely  soul.  But  earnest  The  strongest  im- 
pression I  carried  away  from  my  talks  with  him 
was  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  in  deadly  earn- 
est Many  doubts  remain,  none  of  his  slow, 
dogged  determination  to  get  done  the  thing  he 
wants  to  do.  Soft-voiced,  slow-minded,  lenient 
morally,  loose  about  details  and  cold- tempered, 
— this  man  has  a  will.  His  very  ability  seems 
to  be  that  of  will  rather  than  of  mind. 

According  to  Mr.  Brisbane,  the  next  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Hearst  gives  one,  after 
that  of  bigness,  is  ability  to  be  a  good  listener. 
"  Those  who  see  him  invariably  talk  to  him 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  talks  to  them. 
When  the  man  is  through,  Hearst  is  apt  to 
know  more  about  the  other  man  than  the 
other  man  knows  about  him." 

WHAT  DOES   HEARST  REPRESENT  IN   PUBLIC 
LIFE? 

As  summarized  by  Mr.  Brisbane,  the  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  his  chief  up  to  the 
present  moment  are  as  follows: 

He  has  created  what  was  essential  to  his 
work,  a  powerful  machine  for  influencing  pub- 
lic opinion. 
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WILLIAM    R.    HEARST    AND    HIS    BOY. 
(A  popular  campaign  picture  in  the  New  York  mayoralty  contest  of  1005.) 


He  has  built  his  newspapers  up  to  a  daily 
circulation  of  two  millions.  And  that  circula- 
tion is  increasing  constantly. 

Every  day  Hearst  is  able  to  talk  with  two 
million  American  families  scattered  everywhere 
in  this  country.  His  newspapers  are  published 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  And  they  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  many  other  cities. 

With  this  enormous  circulation  Hearst  is  able 
every  day  to  spread  the  truth  and  reply  to  false- 
hood. The  constant  bitter  efforts  that  are  made 
to  misrepresent  him  fail,  for  his  voice  reaches 
farther  than  the  voice  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country.  There  has  never  before  been  assem- 
bled in  this  world  an  audience  such  as  that 
which  Hearst  commands  and  therefore  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  man  possess- 
ing his  peculiar  influence  and  power  for  good. 

The  building  up  of  this  tremendous  engine 
of  publicity  is  his  greatest  accomplished  work, 
undoubtedly.  And  with  that  engine  his  real 
work  is  still  to  be  done. 

He  has  made  dishonest  wealth  disreputable 
throughout  the  nation.     He  has  convinced  the 


people  that  the  rule  of  organized  capital  is  not 
American  government  or  honorable  govern- 
ment. He  has  been  the  greatest  creator  of  in- 
telligent dissatisfaction,  the  basis  of  improve- 
ment, this  country  has  seen. 

Hearst  has  made  innumerable  fights  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  at  his  own  expense,  with 
great  expenditure  of  money  and  of  personal  en- 
ergy. Various  trusts  have  been  fought  by  him 
through  the  courts  and  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  He  certainly  has  the  honor  of  being 
hated  more  deeply  by  the  public  enemies  of  this 
country  than  any  other  man  in  it.  A  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  lawsuits  that  he  has  begun  and 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  fills 
out  a  considerable  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  already  the  greatest  awakener 
and  director  of  public  opinion  and  of  public  an- 
ger against  injustice  that  the  country  has  seen 
in  many  years. 

MR.   HEARST  AS  A   BUSINESS  MAN. 

A  sketch  of  "The  Real  Mr.  Hearst/* 
from  the  pen  of  James  Creelman,  appears  in 
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the  September  number  of  Pearsons.  Mr. 
Creelman  states  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  in- 
vested $12,000,000  in  his  newspapers  and 
that  it  costs  him  $12,000,000  a  year  to  sup- 
port them,  every  dollar  of  which, —  and 
more,  too, —  he  gets  back  from  the  public. 
Without  the  support  of  the  business  men 
who  advertise  in  his  publications  and  furnish 
many  millions  of  his  income,  he  would  be 
bankrupt  in  six  months,  in  spite  of  his  wealth. 

Mr.  Hearst  began  his  journalistic  experi- 
ences as  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  a  paper  that  had  been 
owned  for  some  years  by  his  father.  Before 
Mr.  Hearst  had  spent  $750,000  in  this  ven- 
ture the  Examiner  had  been  converted,  says 
Mr.  Creelman,  from  a  newspaper  wreck  into 
a  profitable  business  and  a  recognized  power 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  1895  Mr.  Hearst 
came  to  New  York  and  bought  the  Morning 
Journal.  He  paid  $150,000  for  the  paper, 
and  in  the  next  few  years  he  invested  in  the 
enterprise  more  than  $7,000,000.  It  is  de- 
clared that  in  the  short  campaign  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  Mr.  Hearst  spent 
$500,000  above  ordinary  expenses  in  cover- 
ing the  news  for  his  papers.  In  1900  Mr. 
Hearst  started  the  Chicago  American,  and 
since  that  time  has  established  daily  papers 
in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  Counting  the 
morning  and  evening  editions  as  distinct  pa- 
pers, Mr.  Hearst  now  owns  nine  newspaper 
properties,  besides  the  Cosmopolitan  Maga- 
zine, Hearst's  Home  and  American  Farmer, 
and  Motor,  a  periodical  devoted  to  automo- 
bile interests.  There  are  more  than  4,000 
persons  on  the  pay  rolls  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
various  publications,  not  to  speak  of  some- 
thing like  15,000  correspondents  who  write 
"  on  space."  "  He  has  more  than  $2,000,- 
000  invested  in  his  printing  plants,  and  uses 
at  least  four  hundred  tons  of  white  paper  a 
day,  or  146,000  tons  a  year,  which,  in  the 
form  of  newspaper  sheets  joined  together, 
would  stretch  more  than  ten  times  around 
the  earth." 

As  to  the  salaries  paid  by  Mr.  Hearst  to 
his  loyal  retainers,  Mr.  Creelman  says: 

Mr.  Hearst  pays  $122,000  a  year  for  the  ser- 
vices of  three  men  in  his  New  York  office.  That 
is  exactly  the  sum  which  the  United  States  pays 
for  the  services  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
nine  members  of  his  cabinet.  The  highest  sal- 
ary paid  by  Mr.  Hearst  is  $52,000,  the  next  $40,- 
000  and  the  next  $30,000.  Besides  this  he  has 
five  assistants  who  receive  $20,000  a  year  each. 
This  makes  $222,000  a  year  for  eight  captains 
of  yellow  journalism,  just  $100,000  more  than 
the  total  income  of  the  President  and  his  whole 
cabinet 


mr.  hearst's  lieutenants. 
During  the  present  campaign  great  inter- 
est has  developed  in  the  personalities  of  the 
men  who  are  associated  with  Mr.  Hearst  in 
his  newspaper  enterprises  and  to  whom  credit 
is  given  for  the  skillful  organization  and  di- 
rection of  his  various  political  activities. 
These  men  are  catalogued  in  Mr.  Creelman's 
article  as  follows: 

Solomon  Sol  is  Carvalho,  general  manager  of 
all  the  Hearst  newspapers;  a  highly  trained 
journalist  and  shrewd  business  man ;  said  to  be 
a  descendant  of  a  famous  Portuguese  states- 
man. Mr.  Carvalho  owns  a  notable  collection 
of  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  and  writer  of  its  remarkable 
editorials.  He  is  the  son  of  Albert  Brisbane, 
disciple  of  Fourier,  the  French  socialist,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  highly-paid  writers  for 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Samuel  S.  Chamberlain,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  American  and  supervising  editor 
of  all  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized master  of  bright  and  entertaining  *'  make- 
up "  in  a  newspaper,  a  brilliant  news-feature 
editor.  He  is  the  son  of  a  former  chief  edito- 
rial writer  on  the  World  and  Herald,  and  was  ~* 
for  many  years  the  friend  and  secretary  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett. 

Morrill  Goddard,  editor  of  the  New  York 
American  Sunday  Magazine  and  the  inspirer  of 
its  lurid  and  fantastic  sensations. 

Max  F.  Ihmsen,  Mr.  Hearst's  political  man- 
ager; once  a  member  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald's staff. 

Clarence  Shearn,  Mr.  Hearst's  lawyer  and 
the  thinker-out  of  his  costly  injunction  suits 
and  other  litigations  against  corporations  and 
"  oppressors  of  the  common  people." 

Hearst  as  a  Political  Problem. 

A  writer  in  the  Outlook  (New  York) 
for  October  20  shows  how  real  is  the  politi- 
cal problem  presented  by  Mr.  Hearst's 
career  up  to  the  present  time.  With  the 
conservative  sentiment  of  the  Democratic 
party  against  him  he  was  able  to  vote  200 
delegates  in  the  St  Louis  convention  in  1904. 
He  polled  a  larger  vote  when  he  lan  for 
Congress  in  1902  than  any  man  who  ever 
ran  for  Congress  in  New  York  City.  In  a 
three-sided  contest  for  the  New  York  mayor- 
alty he  was  officially  beaten  by  McClellan 
by  only  about  3,000  votes  and  received 
88,000  more  votes  than  Ivins.  He  was 
powerful  enough  to  force  the  Democratic 
State  convention  at  Buffalo  to  nominate  him. 
His  influence  compelled  the  Massachusetts 
Democracy  to  nominate  John  B.  Moran. 
He  has  a  following  in  many  States,  and  in 
most  of  them  men  are  fighting  in  his  interest 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Democratic  party 
organization. 
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TOURING  the  pause  in  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity on  a  large  scale  in  Russia,  which 
marked  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  serious  reviews  of  Europe  and 
America  contained  thoughtful  studies  of  the 
more  permanent,  less  sensational  phases  of 
the  movement  for  Russian  political  and  eco- 
nomic reform. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Vyestnik  Yev- 
ropy  (St.  Petersburg),  Mr.  Schilder-Schuld- 
ner  points  out  the  causes  of  the  present  un- 
fortunate condition  of  the  Russian  peasants. 
The  destitute  condition  of  those  who  live  on 
allotted  lands  is  an  indisputable  fact.  This 
has  now  reached  the  acute  stage,  where  the 
slightest  shrinkage  in  crop-yield  brings  fam- 
ine in  its  wake.  The  chronic  underfeeding, 
moreover,  leading  to  physical'  degeneracy  of 
the  people,  and  the  devastation  of  proprietary 
estates  by  hungry  mobs  at  the  slightest  pre- 
text, are  growing  into  a  national  calamity. 

This  destitution  is  primarily  due  to  the  very 
low  yield  capacity  of  the  peasant  allotments  as 
compared  with  private  holdings,  the  average 
yield  per  dessyatme  (2l/%  acres)  for  the  central 
belt  on  lands  of  the  former  type  being  about 
21  bushels,  while  for  the  latter  type  it  amounts 
to  32  bushels.  Any  broad  effective  scheme  of 
government  intervention  to  ameliorate  these 
deplorable  conditions  must  be  based  on  thorough 
investigations  of  the  facts  and  their  causes. 

The  appalling  inefficient  state  of  peasant 
farming,  this  writer  insists,  is  not  due,  as  is 
usually  claimed,  to  inadequate  allotment. 
Small  allotments  are  usually  more  productive 
than  larger  ones.  Small  holdings  allow  in- 
tensive, farming,  repeated  applications  of  cap- 
ital and  skilled  labor,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  profitable  than  large  estates, — contrast- 
ing thus  with  the  law  that  large,  concen- 
trated capital  in  industrial  production  is  su- 
perior to  small  capital.  The  peasants  who 
plead  for  more  land  have  not  so  far  fur- 
nished any  proof  that  an  increase  in  the  allot- 
ments is  necessarily  followed  by  higher  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  plea  for  more  education  among  the  peas- 
ants, very  just  in  itself,  is  irrelevant  here,  since 
the  peasants,  in  spite  of  their  illiteracy,  know 
their  business  well,  and  no  college-bred  agri- 
culturist can  surpass  them  in  practical  sense  and 
grasp  of  technic.  The  peasants  know  very  well 
that  poor  tillage  and  insufficient  manuring  are 
responsible  for  their  deplorable  farming.  They 
need  more  live-stock  and  more  manure,  and 
modern  methods  for  attaining  this,  namely,  the 
growing  of  clover  and  other  fodder  grasses,  as 
well  as  of  rhizo  crops, 


But  progress  along  these  lines  of  efficient 
farming  is  blocked  by  the  grave  defect  by  the 
two  types  of  peasant  land  tenure. 

In  the  communal  "mir"  system  of  land 
tenure,  all  the  land  in  a  commune  is  owned 
jointly  and  subject  to  redistribution.  The  allot- 
ment of  one  peasant,  sliced  up  in  land  strips,  inter- 
sects the  strips  of  another  peasant.  Meadow  lands 
are  redistributed  yearly,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  peasant  allows  them  to  be  overrun  by 
underbrush,  hillocks  and  stones.  Improvement 
of  plow-land  requires  even  more  labor  and  out- 
lay of  capital, — things  incompatible  with  inse- 
curity of  ownership  under  this  system  of  land 
tenure.  Such  land  parcels  widely  scattered  in 
the  form  of  narrow  strips  are  not  susceptible  of 
effective  tillage,  as  they  cannot  be  replowed 
across  even  once,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
such  land  is  taken  up  as  boundary  marks  be- 
tween the  allotment  strips,  remaining  thus  un- 
tilled  and  choking  up  the  adjoining  land. 
Finally,  each  one's  holding  proves  thus  to  be 
not  a  strictly  personal  and  permanent  posses- 
sion, but  only  until  the  next  distributions. 

Under  such  conditions  no  enterprise  and 
initiative  are  to  be  expected,  no  improvements 
even  thinkable.  To  this  is  therefore  due 
the  very  prevalent  wholesale  flight  of  all  the 
adult  male  population  from  their  farms ;  they 
flock  into  the  most  poorly  paid  lines  of  em- 
ployment and  leave  their  allotments  to  be 
poorly  tilled  or  unfilled  altogether. 

Their  lack  of  interest  in  their  farms  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  they  welcome  every  sort  of  holiday, 
national,  church,  and  local,  during  which,  when 
every  hour's  work  is  priceless,  they  let  their  hay 
crops  rot  from  the  rains,  their  unharvested  rye 
run  to  seed,  and  idle  away  completely  entire 
days.  This  indolent  attitude  is  probably  also  a 
result  of  their  former  serfdom. 

Equally  objectionable,  because  practically 
the  same  in  form  as  well  as  in  its  effects  as 
communal  tenure,  is  the  second  type  of 
farms,  the  so-called  "  cpurt-yard,"  or  habita- 
tion, allotment  of  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces. The  land,  nominally  granted  to  the 
village,  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  each  habita- 
tion, was  allotted,  as  shown  by  title  deeds,  an 
indefinite  acreage  to  each  habitation-working 
peasant  family. 

The  location  and  boundaries  of  each  allotment 
are  not  given  in  the  deeds,  and  such  allotments 
were,  in  fact,  never  officially  surveyed,  so  that 
arable  land  is  divided,  as  in  the  communal  sys- 
tem, into  strips  scattered  for  each  owner  at  dif- 
ferent places.  The  whole  village  land  is  also 
divided  into  three  fields  (three-crop  tillage),  with 
common  meadow  land,  pasturage,  and  woodland. 
Legally  each  court  owner  does  not  own  per- 
sonally his  lots  and  cannot  will  his  rights  to 
them. 
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The  owner  of  the  lot  is  the  abstract  im- 
personal "  court " ;  it  is  not  an  individual, 
nor  an  organized  stock  company,  and  has  no 
responsible  directorate  or  attorney.  The 
members  of  the  peasant  family,  generally 
exceeding  and  never  coinciding  in  number 
with  this  fictitious  collectivity,  have  no  defi- 
nite right  in  this  common  holding,  or  in  its 
income;  they  cannot  hold  the  court  head  ac- 
countable, as  they  did  not  elect  him. 

Essentially,  then,  the  same  defects  occur 
in  court  tenure  as  in  the  "  mir  " :  vagueness 
and  looseness  of  property  rights,  lack  of  a 
clear  and  secure  system  of  legally  established 
rights.  The  results  are,  first,  a  perceptible 
shrinkage  in  the  productivity  of  land,  and, 
secondly,  demoralization  of  the  peasants,  fos- 
tering in  them  a  spirit  of  general  indifference 
and  slovenliness  in  managing  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  creating  a  disregard  for  property 
rights  in  general. 

The  advantage  so  often  claimed  for  the 
"  mir!'  that  it  prevents  the  "  proletariza- 
tion  "  of  the  peasants,  is  untenable,  as  it  is 
the  "  mir  "  which  is  responsible  for  the  very 
poor  farming  of  each  allotment,  and  the  con- 
sequent impoverishment  of  the  peasant  fam- 
ily, which  are  thus  compelled  to  abandon 
their  land  and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  prole- 
taires  in  quest  of  employment. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  argument  of  the  pro- 
communists  that  the  "mir"  is  rooted  in  the 
racial  character  of  the  Russians.  Many  peas- 
ants are  unwilling  to  give  up  the  commune  be- 
cause they  are  not  aware  as  yet  of  all  the  harm 
it  brings,  as  they  lack  information  in  regard  to 
other  forms  of  land-use,  owing  to  their  igno- 
rance and  general  inertia.  The  Russian  laws  are 
very  defectively  framed  and  the  Russian  court 
procedure  complicated  and  costly  with  regard  to 
a  peasant's  transition  from  communal,  habita- 
tional,  or  other  forms  of  joint  land-tenure  to 
full  individual  ownership  in  land.  Again,  the 
so-called  positive  prescription  tenure  or  the  right 
to  hold  land  on  the  ground  of  long  usage, 
amounts  to  legal  sane' ion  of  land-grabbing, 
which  in  its  turn  makes  ownership  of  realty 
very  insecure. 

Is  Qerman  Intervention  In  Poland 
Possible? 

More  than  once,  during  the  past  year, 
have  appeared  reports  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  contemplating  forcible  interven- 
tion in  Russian  affairs  and  the  occupation  of 
at  least  some  part  of  Russia's  Polish  prov- 
inces. These  reports  have  invariably  met 
with  strong  denial  in  the  official  and  the 
semi-official  press  of  Germany.  Finally,  the 
Rossia,  a  semi-official  Russian  ofgan,  cate- 
gorically declared  in  explanation  of  an  article 
in   its  columns  by   "  Diplomaticus,"   about 


German-Austrian  armed  intervention,  that, 
toward  the  close  of  last"  May,  Berlin  offi- 
cially asked  Vienna  for  its  views  in  the  mat- 
ter. All  German  denials  will  hardly  be  able 
to  efface  the  political  fact  that  it  was  a  semi- 
official Russian  journal  which  published  this 
news. 

Why  should  the  German  Kaiser  wish  to 
intervene?  To  save  the  Holstein-Gottorp 
dynasty  of  Russia,  is  the  usual  reply.  Polish 
observers,  however,  point  out  that  the  an- 
archy at  present  prevailing  in  Russia,  not 
only  is  not  dangerous  to  Germany,  but,  in- 
deed, is,  "  in  many  respects,  very  desirable  to 
her;  since  it  renders  Russia  almost  entirely 
impotent  in  the  sphere  of  international  poli- 
tics, and  is  very  advantageous  to  German 
commerce  and  industry."  This  is  so  apparent, 
says  the  Slowo  Polskie  (The  Polish  Word), 
of  Lemberg  (Austrian  Poland),  that  the 
German  Government  has  been  suspected  of 
indirectly  promoting  the  anarchy  in  Russia. 
"And  it  has  not  been  suspected  without 
foundation." 

We  have  already  said,  and  we  again  repeat 
it,  that  the  German  Government  has  facilitated 
the  importation  of  firearms  to  Russia.  We  have 
in  our  hands  proofs  showing  that  German  fac- 
tories remaining  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
government,  have  offered  to  supply  the  re- 
quired quantity  of  revolvers  and  guns  to  speci- 
fied places  on  the  Russian  frontier  on  the  basis 
of  a  confidential  agreement  with  those  giving 
the  order.  Historical  investigators  will  some 
day  discover  what  part  German  politics  took  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.  To-day 
it  can  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  various  proofs  and 
well-grounded  hypotheses,  that  that  part  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  prominent  one. 

The  real  immediate  object  of  Germany  in 
this  matter, — at  least,  such  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Polish  political  leaders, — is  to  prevent 
Russia  coming  to  any  clear  understanding 
with  her  Polish  subjects.  Indirectly  Berlin 
has  gained  a  collateral,  but  hardly  less  im- 
portant object, — "  she  has  rendered  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  the  reconciliation  of 
England  with  Russia."  Is  Germany  merely 
trying  to  prevent  Polish  automony,  or  does 
she  aim  to  occupy  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
by  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the  Russian 
Government,  or  in  the  way  of  plain  conquest, 
or  under  pretext  of  protectorate? 

How  Does  the  Qerman  Kaiser  View  the 
Question? 

Berlin  has  never  ceased  in  its  endeavor  to 

obliterate    the    Polish   character   of    Silesia, 

East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  the  Grand 

Duchy  of  iPosen,  in  its  own  domain.     Since 

1886,  especially,  the  government  has  been 
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making  extraordinary  efforts  to  weaken  ma- 
terially and  morally  the  population  that  it 
has  not  been  able  to  win  for  the  state  idea. 
With  regard  to  Emperor  William  especially, 
says  M.  Czechowski,  a  writer  in  the  War- 
saw Tygodnik  Illus  trow  any  (Illustrated 
Weekly) ,  "it  is  known  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  he  tried  to  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Poles." 

The  aid  of  the  Polish  deputies  was  at  that " 
time  necessary  to  him  for  the  passage  of  the 
commercial  treaties  as  well  as  for  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  did  not, 
by  any  means,  go  far  in  his  concessions.  He 
did  not  want  a  decided  war  with  the  Polish 
population ;  but  he  also  did  not  want  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  Germanization.  He  aimed,  like 
Bismarck,  to  Germanize  the  Polish  population; 
to  win  it  for  the  Prussian  state  idea.  But.  while 
Bismarck  wanted  to  gain  that  end  by  malice  and 
violence,  the  young  William  II.  thought  that  he 
would  gain  it  more  easily  by  the  effacing  of 
antagonisms,  not  the  most  important,  but  the 
most  irritating.  The  huge  majority  of  the  Polish 
population  quickly  understood  this  policy  of  the 
Prussian  King,  however;  and,  seeing  that  only 
apparent,  worthless  concessions  had  been  made 
tc  it,  it  protested  positively  against  the  policy  of 
reconciliation   with    the    Prussian    Government. 

.  .  .  The  disenchantment  of  the  Emperor 
found  expression  in  several  violent  speeches,  of 
which  the  one  at  Malborg  [Marienburg]  at- 
tracted special  attention ;  in  the  appropriation  of 
new  millions  for  the  colonization  of  the  Polish 
provinces  by  Germans;  and  in  the  systematic 
persecution  of  all  manifestations  of  Polish  na- 
tionalism. 

How  is  this  Germanizing  persistence  to 
be  interpreted? 

From  speeches  of  Chancellor  von  Bulow, 
and  similar  declarations,  it  follows  that  Em- 
peror William's  government  foresees  and  long; 


has  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  change 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe  as  would 
lead  to  the  resurrection  of  some  form  of 
Polish  state  entity;  and  "  it  is  filled  with  the 
fear  lest,  in  that  case,  it  should  come  to  the 
demand  of  the  restoration  of  the  lands  taken 
by  the  Prussians  from  the  Republic  of 
Poland." 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  development  of  re- 
lations, the  Berlin  government  spares  neither 
expense  nor  toil  to  strip  the  Polish  provinces  of 
their  original  character;  to  bestow  on  tbem  a 
German  character  by  the  buying  up  of  the  land 
out  of  Polish  hands,  and  by  the  mass  coloniza- 
tion of  Germans;  and  thus  to  deprive  preten- 
sions to  the  restoration  of  those  provinces  of  the 
basis  of  reality.  For,  the  fact  of  the  accom- 
plished Germanization  would  be,  even  in  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions  for  Prussia,  almost 
an  irrefragable,  guarantee  of  territorial  inviola- 
bility. An  autonomous  Russian  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  even  though  it  were  possessed  of  a  very 
limited  right  of  deciding  about  its  affairs,  would 
be  a  certain  kind  of  that  Polish  state  entity  the 
apparation  of  which  so  appals  Emperor  William 
and  his  chancellor.  Of  course,  it  is  idle  to  talk 
of  such  an  autonomous  Kingdom  of  Poland  be- 
coming in  any  respect  dangerous  to  the  big 
Prusso-German  power ;  but  this  autonomy  would 
be  the  expression  of  an  improvement  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Polish  nation  and  Russia,— 
popular  Russia,  moreover,  which  is  by  no  means 
favorably  disposed  to  Germany.  Russia  regen- 
erated, reformed  on  constitutional  principles, 
would  be  a  far  greater  power  than  the  Russia 
that  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  Japan.  Such 
a  Russia,  besides,  might  become  in  truth  that 
which  long  ago  already  some  statesmen  desired 
to  have  her, — a  center  of  the  Slavonic  move- 
ment; and  in  that  case,  the  long  anticipated  en- 
counter between  the  Slavonic  world  and  the  Ger- 
manic world,  would  no  longer  be  such  a  fancy 
as  it  is  hitherto;  and  in  such  an  encounter  Ger- 
many might  easily  lose  Her  provinces  with  a 
Polish  population. 


RUSSIAN  WOMEN  MAY  NOW  STUDY  AT  HOME. 


T}  USSIA  to-day  affords  meagre  university 
training  only  for  the  insistent  male. 
In  the  past  still  less  has  been  offered  the 
women.  Therefore,  the  custom  has  been 
for  many  Russian  women  to  obtain  their  edu- 
cation abroad,  and  the  Russian  female  stu- 
dent has  been  a  well-known  figure  on  the 
streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Geneva,  Zurich  and 
other  continental  centers.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Vienna  Zeit,  however,  tells  us  that 
this  state  of  affairs  is  undergoing  a  rapid 
change.  Courses  for  women  are  being  opened 
in  many  Russian  universities,  and  even  spe- 
cial colleges  for  women  have  been  erected. 


Tn  a  long  letter  to  his  journal  the  corre- 
spondent says: 

In  a  short  time  university  freedom  for  Rus- 
sian women  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,— to  mention  only 
two  cities, — neither  strikes  nor  revolutions  have 
been  able  to  arrest  the  movement.  The  con- 
clusive proof  of  this  latter  statement  is  offered 
by  a  new  university  for  women,  The  Peters- 
burg Technical  Institute  for  Women,  which  will 
shortly  be  opened  in  the  Russian  capital.  This 
university  will  have  courses  in  engineering  and 
architecture,  and  others  in '  electro-technics  and 
technical  chemistry.  The  college  term  will  be 
four  years  and  the  fees  $25  per  quarter.  But  the 
movement  will  be  given  still  greater  emphasis 
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by  another  college  to  be  opened  in  the  coming 
fall.  This  institution  will  be  known  as  The  Free 
University  for  Women,  and  it  will  be  directed 
by  the  celebrated  scholar  Professor  Rajew. 
This  gentleman  will  be  assisted  by  a  corps  of  ex- 
perienced instructors  and  the  lectures  will  in- 
clude the  history  of  Russian  law,  general  litera- 
ture, Russian  literature,  philosophy,  logic,  psy- 
chology, international  law,  and  so  on. 

The  agitation  for  wide  dissemination  of 
the  principles  of  culture  among  women  and 
the  people  in  general  is,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow.    Indeed, 

the  country  is  flaming  with  the  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, and  in  every  section,  even  in  Siberia, 
prodigious  efforts  are  being  made  to  collect 
money  by  private  subscription  for  national  uni- 
versities. In  Moscow  the  cause  was  saved  by  a 
large  legacy,  left  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  college  for  the  people  free  from  state  control 
or  state  aid.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest the  governing  committee  will  be  composed 
partly  of  Moscow  citizens,  partly  of  a  number 
of  trustees  appointed  by  the  testator,  and  partly 
by  a  so-called  "culture  committee,"  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  not  limited  in  number  or 
class.  In  fact  this  committee  may  not  only  in- 
clude persons  of  both  sexes,  but  also  foreigners 
of  distinction  and  ability.  It  is  also  provided 
that  lectures  may  be  held  in  other  languages 
than  Russian,  so  that  we  really  have  an  inter- 
national university. 


The  correspondent  adds  that  the  entrance 
age  limit  for  students  is  "  fixed  at  seventeen 
years,  and  the  college  will  admit  all  appli- 
cants without  distinction  of  sex  or  race.  At 
first  the  fees  will  be  some  nominal  sum,  but 
later  they  will  be  abolished  and  the  courses 
will  be  free." 

The  progress  made  in  the  development  of 
medical  courses  for  Russian  women  is  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Thus  the  state  recently 
created  a  medical  branch  for  women  in  Mos- 
cow, "and  the  Moscow  city  authorities 
at  once  placed  six  of  the  largest  city  hospi- 
tals at  the  disposal  of  the  women  students, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  women  have  a 
greater  amount  of  material  at  their  command 
than  the  men  students." 

This  may  surprise  foreigners,  but  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  Russian  woman's  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  unusual,  and  in  addition  the  wom- 
an physician  in  Russia  is  a  very  pooular  indi- 
vidual. This  is  particularly  true  for  the  women 
physicians  who  work  among  the  peasants,  and 
who  display  in  their  work  the  most  admirable 
self-abnegation.  The  woman  physician  is  also 
indispensable  as  a  gynecologist  for  the  numerous 
Mohammedan  women  who  live  in  Russia,  as 
these  women  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to 
consult  men  physicians. . 


THE  MEAT  INDUSTRY  IN  HOLLAND. 


HP  HE  Chicago  packing-house  revelations 
have  occasioned  an  immense  amount  of 
comment  in  the  European  press.  Numerous 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  continental  re- 
views describing  the  methods  employed  in 
various  European  packing-houses  and  insti- 
tuting comparisons  with  the  American  meth- 
ods,—  invariably  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
latter.  An  article  of  this  character  appears 
in  the  Hollandsche  Revue  for  August,  and 
while  it  is  useless  to  quote  its  animadversions 
on  Chicago  packing-house  abuses,  it  may  be  * 
profitable  to  summarize  a  portion  of  its  de- 
scription of  the  modern  Dutch  packing- 
houses. 

The  article  in  question  cites  an  account 
given  in  a  Dutch  trade  journal,  the  Indus- 
trial Weekly,  of  a  visit  made  to  the  plant 
of  a  Rotterdam  fifm  which,  we  are  assured, 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  all  Dutch  es- 
tablishments of  this  kind.  We  are  reminded 
at  the  outset  that  no  slaughtering  is  done 
at  the  packing-house.  This  takes  place  at 
the  city,  or  communal,  abattoir,  where  the 
strictest  official  inspection  guarantees  that 
only  pure,  wholesome  meat  shall  be  put  on 


the  market.  The  Rotterdam  abattoir  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  mechanical  devices 
for  the  handling  and  moving  of  heavy  car- 
casses. The  most  practical  machinery  is  em- 
ployed for  all  purposes  required,  while  in  the 
section  where. hogs  are  slaughtered  great  sta- 
tionary vats  are  kept  constantly  filled  with 
hot  water  for  cleansing  and  for  the  removal 
of  the  bristles.  The  meat,  having  been  duly 
inspected  and  approved,  is  taken  from  the 
abattoir  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  packing- 
house and  is  there  hung  up  on  hooks,  which 
by  means  of  trolleys  are  carried  along  a  sus- 
pended rail. 

The  visitor  to  this  Rotterdam  packing 
plant  was  impressed  by  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  the  establishment, —  all  the  more 
since  the  visit  had  been  entirely  unexpected. 
The  walls,  floor,  implements,  and  machin- 
ery were  all  found  spotlessly  clean,  except, 
of  course,  where  they  were  soiled  by  the 
work  immediately  in  hand.  In  the  pork  and 
sausage  departments  of  this  packing-house 
the  visitors  paid  special  attention  to  the  in- 
genious and  effective  rocking  chopper  there 
employed.    The  meat  is  laid  upon  a  large 
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disk-like  block;  the  nine  knives  of  the  chop- 
per are  set  in  rocking  motion,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  disk  turns  in  an  ellipse,  so  that 
constantly  a  different  part  of  the  meat  re- 
ceives the  action  of  the  knives. 
.  In  the  rear  of  this  part  of  the  buildings  are 
the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  where  the  en- 
tire system  of  machinery  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishment is  operated  by  means  of  a  Laval 
steam  turbine.  The  surplus  steam  is  utilized 
for  the  heating  of  the  water  needed  for  wash- 
ing and  rinsing.  A  steam  pump  conveys 
water  required  for  cooling  and  scrubbing 
from  Norton  cisterns  to  every  floor  of  the 
establishment.  Under  the  factory,  and  also 
partly  under  Victoria  Street,  which  is  the 
private  property  of  the  concern,  are  four 
great  vaults  or  cellars.  By  means  of  re- 
frigerating machines  the  temperature  of 
these  vaults  is  kept  at  from  37  to  39  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  This  firm  was  the  first  among 
Dutch  packers  to  apply  this  system  of  re- 
frigeration for  the  cooling  of  meat.  In  each 
of  these  vaults,  which  are  provided  with  mar- 
ble-topped tables,  great  vats  have  been  built 
in  masonry,  all  lined  with  white  glazed 
tiles,  in  which  the  meat, —  whether  beef  or 
pork, —  is  salted  down  or  corned. 

The  canned  meats  are  prepared  in  the  up- 
per stories.  The  ovens  in  the  kitchen  of  this 
department  resemble  those  found  in  first- 
class  hotels,  so  that  the  odor  of  boiling  or 


roasting  meat  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
cooking  apparatus, —  kettles,  and  so  forth, — 
is  entirely  stationary,  and  the  heating  is  done 
wholly  by  steam  or  gas,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dust  of  coal  fires.  Other  kitchens  were  es- 
pecially furnished  with  means  and  appliances 
for  roasting  and  for  the  preparation  of  deli- 
cacies manufactured  from  flesh  or  fowl.  The 
choicest  dishes  were  here  prepared  by  ex- 
pert cooks.  The  visitors  saw  great  recepta- 
cles containing  toothsome  cutlets,  sweet- 
breads, kidneys,  fricassees,  sauces,  and  so 
forth,  all  looking  as  if  prepared  under  the 
eye  and  direction  of  the  tidiest  housewife. 

From  these  kitchens  the  prepared  articles 
are  conveyed  to  another  department,  where 
the  cans  are  filled  and  hermetically  sealed. 
Each  man  seals  nearly  eight  hundred  cans 
per  hour.  A  special  employee  is  specifically 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  sealing, —  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance.  The  different  meat  products  are 
put  up,  of  course,  not  only  in  tins,  but  in 
Dottles,  jars,  pots,  and  so  forth,  but  all  sealed 
with  equal  care  and  security. 

The  visitors  submitted  sample  canned 
meats  from  this  establishment  to  inspection 
at  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Dr.  J.  P.  S. 
Borgman,  at  Rotterdam,  where  they  were 
subjected  to  a  thorough  chemical  test.  The 
reports  of  this  examination  made  by  the  lab- 
oratory were  flattering  to  the  packers. 


THE  "PROFESSIONAL"  COACH  IN  COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 


TN  the  general  movement  for  the  reform  of 
college  athletics  the  doom  of  the  "  pro- 
fessional "  coach  has  already  been  sounded. 
An  editorial  article  in  the  Outing  Magazine 
for  October  indicates  a  healthy  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  who  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  college  athletics  at  heart, 
and  this  article  places  the  responsibility  for 
the  retention  of  the  worst  features  of  pro- 
fessionalism, not  upon  the  undergraduates 
themselves,  but  upon  the  mistaken  supporters 
of  college  athletics  among  the  graduates  and 
other  outside  backers  of  athletic  interests. 
The  article  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
head  of  the  whole  objectionable  system  of 
commercialized  athletics  is  the  professional 
coach,  "  who  must  maintain  his  place  and 
reputation,  because  the  man  in  the  street  be- 
lieves that  coaches  and  not  players  win  games 
and  races.  His  job  depends  upon  winning. 
If  he  can  get  the  men  he  will  win  and 


fatten  his  pocketbook."  The  first  step  in 
the  general  house-cleaning,  according  to  the 
Outing  program,  must  be  the  extinction 
of  the  professional  coach. 

The  coach  is  not  working  for  the  good  of 
sport;  it  is  nothing  to  him  if  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  undergraduates  are  obtaining  any  ex- 
ercise or  benefit  from  the  game  that  he  controls. 
He  was  hired  to  make  winners,  no£  to  preach 
doctrines,  and,  once  he  has  found  Kis  men,  all 
other  candidates  are  a  nuisance  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  on  the  playing  field  or  in  the  boats. 
This  is  a  natural  position  for  the  coach;  he 
knows  that  his  salary  depends  on  victories  and 
he  is  going  to  have  them.  If  it  happens  that  a 
few  more  or  less  ethical  principles  come  into  the 
way,  they  are  easily  surmounted.  If  an  exposure 
occurs,  the  coach  sinks  out  of  view  and  the 
committee  answers. 

There  is  no  wrong  in  the  principle  of  profes- 
sional coaching;  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency, 
and  we  have  never  questioned  that  a  coach  is 
needed  in  racquets,  cricket,  or  the  like,  but  the 
false  position  that  the  individual  has  come  to 
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occupy  in  college  makes  his  presence  a  bar  to 
clean  sport.  From  the  true  position  of  a  servant, 
he  has  become  a  director,  framing  the  policy  in 
many  of  our  institutions.  The  committees  are 
mere  figureheads,  taking  their  advice  and  ideas 
from  the  coach.  His  sole  and  unanswerable  ar- 
gument is  that  if  this  or  that  thing  is  not  done, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  turn  out  a  winning  team. 
The  coach  did  not  spring  at  once  to  his  high 
level ;  he  started  as  an  instructor  in  athletics  and 
then  discovered  that  he  needed  men.  Winning 
teams  roused  enthusiasm  and  gave  him  more 
power,  until  gradually  the  precept  was  laid  down 
that  winning  coaches  must  have  no  interference. 
Thus  the  coach  developed  from  a  servant  to  a 
master  and  athletics  from  a  sport  to  a  business 
with  a  hired  supervisor.  The  primary  fault  was 
with  the  college  man  himself;  he  obtained  a 
false  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  coach  and  then 
connived  at  schemes  for  obtaining  good  players, 
blindly  believing  victory  to  be  the  end  and  that 
the  coach,  as  the  sole  road  to  victory,  ought  to 
be  supported. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  coach 
has  his  standing  by  virtue  of  the  interesting 
fallacy  that  coaches  rather  than  players  win.  If 
X  University  happens  to  have  a  bad  season,  then 
the  coach  is  blamed,  and  again,  after  a  success- 
ful time,  he  is  a  small  deity.  He  knows  that  he 
will  be  held  responsible  by  the  unthinking  col- 
lege public  for  the  failure  of  a  team  or  crew,  and 
he  also  knows  that  only  players  will  sustain  a 
reputation.    Therefore  he  gets  them. 

While  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
coach  does  not  make  the  team  or  crew,  yet, 


as  the  system  has  been  developed,  he  is,  In 
fact,  asked  to  do  this  thing,  and,  knowing 
his  own  limitations,  he  is  put  in  positions 
where  the  temptation  to  win  at  any  cost  is 
very  great.  It  is  hard  to  blame  him,  says  the 
writer  in  Outing.  He  is  employed  to  win, 
not  to  foster  sport;  and  when  sport  inter- 
feres with  his  clear  duty  he  has  no  choice. 
The  professional  who  was  once  a  university 
player  stands  on  an  equality  with  the  players 
and  committeemen,  and,  with  a  greater 
knowledge  of  college  ways,  he  can  work  more 
harm  than  the  out-and-out  professional,  who 
assumes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  teacher 
of  athletic  sports.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  a  system  of  paid  graduate  coaching 
is  the  worst  possible.  It  is  bad,  because  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  commercialism,  in  that  the 
coach  is  veiled  with  a  certain  respectability, 
and  his  excessive  salary  paid  in  the  guise  of 
an  honorarium  to  compensate  for  time  lost 
in  devotion  to  alma  mater.  The  article  con- 
cludes with  this  frank  and  pointed,  if  some- 
what cynical,  inference:  "A  system  of  sport 
that  depends  on  one  hired  man  or  a  few 
hired  men  is  primitive;  it  shows  that  the 
sport  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  more 
men  would  be  able  to  understand  and  to 
teach." 


THE  POWER  OF  MEMORY— HOW  EXPLAINED. 


A  THEORY  of  memory  and  its  relation 
to  the  nervous  system  is  suggested  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  all- 
gemeine  Physiologic  (Jena),  by  Dr.  Max 
Verworn,  who  states  that  he  and  the  scien- 
tists engaged  in  his  laboratory  have  been  busy 
for  many  years  studying  the  processes  going 
on  in  the  nervous  system  during  its  different 
conditions  of  rest  and  activity. 

By  memory  is  understood  the  power  to  re- 
call Jmpressions,  or  memory  pictures,  from 
the  association  of  ideas  or  at  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  and  not  merely  through  repeti- 
tion of  the  stimulus  which  first  produced  the 
impression. 

The  only  explanation  offered  for  this  pow- 
er has  been  the  old  one  that  repeated  stim- 
ulation of  the  nervous  system  through  the 
senses  produces  certain  effects  upon  the  neural 
elements  which  at  first  are  only  slowly  im- 
pressed upon  them.  But  the  difficulty  here 
seems  to  be  in  getting  a  satisfactory  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  these  effects  which,  as 
far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  are 


wholly  latent  as  long  as  the  cells  remain  at 
rest. 

The  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  masses 
of  irregular  cells  with  branched  fibers  that 
grow  out  for  some  distance  and  place  the 
main  body  of  the  cell  in  communication  with 
other  cells,  all  the  elements  together  forming 
a  tissue  of  cells  and  fibers  that  in  some  way, 
not  well  understood,  has  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting and  transforming  impulses,  and  of 
carrying  on  all  the  activities  that  find  ex- 
pression as  the  intelligence  of  the  individual. 

The  full  number  of  ganglion  cells  making 
up  the  nervous  system  is  always  formed  be- 
fore birth,  but  the  further  development  of 
individual  cells  with  their  fibers  continues 
during  the  greater  part  of  life  and  consists 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  central  cell  body 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
length  of  the  fibrous  branches.  In  the  brains 
examined  it  was  interesting  to  note  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cells  of  the  cerebellum  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  after  birth,  in  response 
to  the  stimuli  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
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the  reflex  movements  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing equilibrium.  In  the  course  of  six  days 
the  cells  had  both  increased  in  size  and  ac- 
quired a  much  greater  growth  of  connecting 
fibers  than  appeared  at  first,  the  develop- 
ment corresponding  with  the  perfection  of 
these  reflex  movements,  showing  that  a  close 
relation  exists  between  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  the  ganglion  cells,  and  the  activities 
which  they  exercise  in  controlling  the  pro- 
cesses of  life. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  activities  of 
the  senses  produce  certain  cumulative  effects 
in  the  nervous  system  which  become  evi- 
denced by  an  increase  in  the  mass  of  the 
ganglion  cells. 

This  increase  in  mass,  in  turn,  brings  about 
the  development  of  greater  intensity  of  nerv- 
ous energy,  which,  on  one  hand,  means  an 
increase  of  the  specific  energy  production  of 
the  individual  ganglion  cell,  and  on  the  other 


hand,  a  general  increase  of  power  as  a  result 
of  overcoming  resistance  in  associated  areas 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Memory  is  a  specific  sequence  of  the  use 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  depends  upon  the 
working  out  of  definite  association  tracts  by 
the  continued  action  of  specific  impulses  com- 
ing from  the  ganglion  cells  and  being  con- 
ducted along  certain  tracts  of  fibers  and  cells, 
until  their  inherent  resistance  is  overcome. 
Use  strengthens  the  memory,  while  disuse 
weakens  it  as  a  result  of  a  gradual  loss  of 
nervous  matter  through  atrophy  due  to  inac- 
tivity. 

In  a  mechanical  explanation  of  memory 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  in- 
crease of  intensity  of  nervous  power  through 
increase  in  the  mass  of  nerve  elements,  but 
also  the  gradual  working  out  and  develop- 
ment of  association  tracts  through  the  nerv- 
ous system. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  BOOK  REVIEWING. 


I^XTREME  severity  on  the  part  of  re- 
viewers is  no  longer  encouraged,  or  even 
countenanced,  by  the  reading  public,  as  was 
formerly  the  case.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  this  kind  of  reviewing  does  very  little 
to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  inferior  lit- 
erature. There  still  lingers,  however,  a  tra- 
dition in  the  reviewer's  craft  that  it  is  the 
critic's  chief  business  to  point  out  the  defects, 
rather  than  the  excellencies,  of  the  work 
under  review.  This  notion  is  vigorously 
combated  by  Arthur  C.  Benson,  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  Cornhill  (London).  He 
takes  the  ground  that  unless  a  book  is  "  dis- 
tinctly misleading,  or  controversial,  or  one 
sided,  or  militant,  or  insolent,  or  pretentious, 
or  of  immoral  tendency,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  in  the  interests  of  the  public  by 
making  it  stand  in  the  pillory." 

If  a  book  is  a  feeble  and  worthless  book,  the 
less  said  about  it  the  better.  If  a  book  sets  out 
to  decry  and  misrepresent  some  figure  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature  whom  ordinary  people  have  a 
right  to  admire,  then  a  reviewer  is  perfectly 
justified  in  making  a  spirited  defence  of  the 
maligned  person.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  book 
is  an  intemperate  panegyric,  then  a  reviewer  may 
warn  his  readers  that  the  view  is  a  partial  one. 
If  a  book  is  bombastic  and  pretentious,  it  may 
be  judiciously  pricked,  like  a  bladder.  But  if  a 
book  is  harmless  and  sincere,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  deriding  its  amateurishness  or 
its  faults  of  workmanship.  To  publish  an  un- 
successful book  is  an  expensive  business,  and 


there  is  not  much  danger  of  an  author  repeating 
the  experiment;  and  even  if  he  does,  the  pub- 
lisher benefits,  and  the  author  pays. . 

Of  course,  if  reviewers  could  really  suppress 
and  restrain  the  publication  of  feeble  and  second- 
rate  books,  so  as  to  throw  readers  upon  the 
study  of  classical  masterpieces,  the  case  would  be 
different;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public 
seems  to  want  a  vast  supply  of  not  very  masterly 
novels,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  what  they  want* 

Editors  should,  I  believe,  resolutely  suppress 
manifestations  of  this  spiteful  and  ill-natured 
spirit  in  their  columns.  They  are  of  no  prac- 
tical utility,  and  such  reviews  do  not  in  the  least 
help  us  to  a  true  criterion  of  values. 

The  criticism  which  does  help  us  is  when  a 
trained  critic,  who  is  generous  and  appreciative, 
gives  good  reasons  for  admiring  or  respecting 
a  book,  and  induces  readers  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  volume  of  character  and  qualify, 
which  they  might  otherwise  never  see.  But  too 
often  criticism,  even  of  books  that  are  on  the 
whole  satisfactory,  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  a 
schoolmaster  correcting  a  boy's  exercise.  It  may 
conceivably  do-  the  writer  good,  but  it  cannot 
possibly  assist  and  clarify  the  popular  taste  that 
this  faultfinding  perfottnance  should  be  given  a 
wide  publicity. 

Mr.  Benson  no  doubt  expresses  the  feeling 
of  many  readers  of  a  certain  class  of  critical 
reviews  when  he  says  that  such  writings  are 
often  vitiated  by  the  impression  left  on  the 
leader  that  the  reviewer  is  not  trying*  to 
weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  book, 
so  much  as  to  show  others  how  smart  and 
trenchant  he  can  be. 
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GERMAN  EDUCATION  UNDER  FIRE. 


TN  England,  especially,  there  is  a  noticeable 
reaction  against  German  educational 
methods,  long  held  up  as  modeb.  Mr.  J. 
'  Ellis  Barker  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  education  and  mis-education  in 
Germany.  He  points  out  that  in  Germany 
and  especially  in  Prussia,  education  was  from 
th*  first  used  by  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of 
subjection  and  of  mental  servitude. 

THE   PEOPLE'S   SCHOOLS   TWICE  A   FAILURE. 

The  German  elementary  schools,  which 
contain  some  nine  million  children,  were  in- 
tended, according  to  Dr.  Falk,  (i)  to  pro- 
mote patriotism;  (2)  to  foster  religion  and 
morality;  (3)  to  fit  the  young  for  practical 
life.  The  failure  of  the  first  is  seen  in  the 
three  million  votes  cast  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats in  1903,  whom  the  Kaiser  described  as 
"  fellows  without  a  fatherland,  enemies  of 
their  nation."  The  second  aim  is  said  to  be 
also  unattained,  for  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many, who  form  two- thirds  of  the  nation, 
are  "  not  at  all  religious."  Church-going  is 
not  a  social  obligation.  The  yearly  average 
of  illegitimate  births  in  Germany  is  180,000, 
against  50,000  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
12,000  suicides  in  Germany,  as  against  3,000 
in  Great  Britain.  Toleration  is  in  Germany 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  third  aim 
is  better  served.  "  The  German  child  learns 
a  few  necessary  things  fairly  well.  The 
English  child  learns  many  things  ill,  of 
which  most  are  unnecessary."  The  German 
child  learns  in  the  elementary  schools  perhaps 
too  slavishly  to  obey.  The  English  "  board 
school "  education  errs  perhaps  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  English  board  school 
encourages  the  child  to  become  a  pauper  by 
giving  everything  for  nothing.  The  German 
parents,  who  have  to  pay,  value  more  what 
they  get.  All  classes  join  in  the  German 
school.  The  English  board  school  is  still  the 
charity  school  of  the  poor. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS — CRAMMING  SHOPS. 

After  these  concessions  to  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Germany,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  attack  the  secondary  schools.  He 
says  that  they  are  in  the  main  cramming  es- 
tablishments of  the  worst  type,  treated  by 
parents  and  children  as  a  great  but  inevita- 
ble evil.  Even  the  Kaiser  denounces  the 
mis^education  given  therein,  saying:  "We 
ought  to  educate  young  Germans,  sons  of 


the  nation,  not  young  Greeks  and*  Romans. 
We  ought  to  desert  the  program  received 
from  the  ancient  monasteries."  Bodily  ex- 
ercise in  schools  has  been  until  very  recently 
disparaged.  "  Germany  is  by  nature  a 
gameless  country."  "As  regards  physical 
education,  the  German  schools  are  worth- 
less." 

UNIVERSITIES — FACTORIES  OF  MEDIOCRITIES. 

Of  the  twenty-two  German  universities, 
with  3,000  professors  and  lecturers  and  40,- 
000  students,  the  writer  has  little  good  to 
say.  He  admits  the  number  of  students  is 
increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  he  says, 
"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  German  univer- 
sities are  turning  out  an  army  of  unemployed 
lawyers,  doctors,  theologians  and  teachers," 
to  form  "  a  huge  learned,  and  therefore  the 
more  dangerous,  proletariat."  The  writer 
ventures  to  affirm  that  "  the  average  British 
doctor,  lawyer,  schoolmaster,  or  clergyman  is 
distinctly  superior  to  his  German  colleague." 
"  The  output  of  books,  mostly  worthless,  has 
enormously  increased  in  Germany." 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS — TOO  THEORETIC. 

Though  Germany  is  held  to  be  no  longer 
the  model  in  elementary,  intermediate  and 
practical  education,  the  writer  admits  she  is 
far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  technical  edu- 
cation. Yet  "  German  technical  education 
is  more  extensive  than  intensive,  more  showy 
than  practical  and  thorough."  He  quotes 
Felisch,  who  wrote,  "  we  pay  for  our  greater 
theoretical  knowledge  with  diminished  prac- 
tical ability."  The  writer  emphatically  re- 
fuses to  attribute  the  industrial  success  of 
Germany  to  the  general  education  of  its 
workers.  Belgian  industries,  he  says,  are 
comparatively  more  flourishing  than  those  of 
Germany,  yet  in  Belgium  128  of  every  thou- 
sand recruits  are  unable  to  write. 

The  chief  practical  value  of  the  German 
schools  consists,  he  maintains,  not  in  the 
knowledge  disseminated,  but  in  the  disci- 
pline instilled.  Germany  has  learned  the  les- 
son of  national  cooperation,  coordination  of 
all  the  national  forces,  and  has  developed  it 
to  a  higher  extent  than  any  other  country. 
Mr.  Barker  ventures  to  assert  that  Ger- 
many, with  all  her  schools,  and  with  her 
army  of  300,000  teachers,  is  a  less  intelli- 
gent and  less  cultured  nation  than  Great 
Britain. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA. 

HpHE  recent  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  the 
more  important  of  the  South-American 
republics  has  tended  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  North-American  readers  in  affairs  of  the 
southern  continent.  While  all  may  not  be 
ready  to  admit  that  a  serious  crisis  is  at  hand 
in  our  relations  with  the  Latin-American 
republics,  it  is  certainly  true,  as  is  pointed  out 
by  the  Hon.  John  Barrett,  American  minister 
to  Colombia,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  September  21,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  profitably  give  more 
attention  to  our  sister  American  republics. 

OUR  DIMINUTIVE   TRADE   WITH    THE    LATIN- 
.    AMERICAN  STATES. 

In  his  appeal  to  American  readers  to  give 
more  consideration  to  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America,  Mr.  Barrett  relies,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  striking  showing  made  by  the 
latest  trade  statistics.  He  shows  that  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  exports 
and  imports,  amounted  in  1905  to  more  than 
$1,700,000,000.  Of  this  aggregate,  the  ex- 
ports totaled  an  even  billion  dollars,  and  the 
imports  seven  hundred  millions.  It  appears 
that  the  United  States  bought  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica goods  to  the  value  of  $350,000,000,  while 
our  exports  to  Latin  America  amounted  to 
$189,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  against 
the  United  States,  therefore,  approximates 
$160,000,000.  Although  these  figures  show 
that  the  United  States  buys  35  per  cent,  of 
Latin  America's  exports,  and  sells,  in  turn, 
to  it  27  per  cent,  of  its  imports,  Mr.  Barrett 
reminds  us  that  such  statistics  would  be 
misleading  if  not  analyzed.  For  instance,  the 
27  per  cent,  is  made  up  principally  by  the 
group  of  countries  bordering  on  the  Carib- 
bean, and,  among  them,  chiefly  by  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
empire  republic,  with  an  area  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  and  a  population  greater 
than  that  of  Mexico,  bought  from  the  United 
States  only  1 1  per  cent,  of  its  imports.  Ar- 
gentina, whose  foreign  trade  is  now  larger 
than  that  of  either  Japan  or  China,  pur- 
chased only  14  per  cent,  of  her  imports  from 
the  United  States.  Chile,  which  has  quadru- 
pled her  commerce  in  a  decade,  bought  only 
9  per  cent.,  and  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and 
Bolivia  only  6  per  cent.  Peru,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  United  States,  being  distant 
only  ten  days  from  New  Orleans,  took  no 
more  than  18  per  cent.;  and  Ecuador,  two 
days   from   Panama  and   eight   from    New 


HON.    JOHN   BARRETT. 

(United  States  Minister  to  Colombia.) 

York,  but  three  weeks  from  Europe  by  the 
shortest  route,  required  only  25  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  with 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  Mr.  Barrett 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  disap- 
pointing truth  that  the  major  portion  of 
South  America  bought  only  14  per  cent,  of 
its  imports  from  us. 

OUR     STRANGE      MISCONCEPTIONS     OF     OUR 
SOUTHERN   NEIGHBORS. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  real  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin- American  nations,  Mr. 
Barrett  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  "  the 
average  North  American  insistently  ignores 
the  Latin  point  of  view  and  too  often  under- 
takes to  impose  his  own  ideas  where  they  are 
not  acceptable."    He  says: 

The  North  American  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  American  has-  been  schooled  from 
childhood  in  an  entirely  different  environment 
from  his  own,  in  the.  study  of  a  different  na- 
tional history,  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
business.  As  a  result,  the  American  does  not 
understand  the  Latin,  nor  the  Latin  the  Ameri- 
can. Despite  our  vaunted  Yankee  adaptability, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  European 
more  readily  accepts  the  Latin-American  point 
of  view  than  does  the  North  American. 

As  corollary  to  this  suggestion,  there  should 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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be  emphasized  one  feature  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can attitude  which  is  most  harmful  to  our  pres- 
tige and  influence,  especially  in  the  powerful  and 
progressive  republics,  like  Brazil,  Argentina,  and 
Chile.  As  described  in  one  of  the  writer's  re- 
cent official  reports,  it  can  be  rightly  called  our 
"Holier  than  Thou"  attitude  toward  everything 
Latin- American.  Nothing  is  more  irritating 
than  this;  and,  although  the  Latin,  schooled  in 
politeness,  says  little  about  it,  he  resents  it  at 
heart.  The  constant  and  even  perhaps  unin- 
tentional or  unconscious  assumption  on  the  part 
of  our  press,  of  our  ministers  and  statesmen,  of 
our  investors  and  scholars,  and  of  our  business 
and  professional  men,  that  we  surpass  Latin 
America  in  every  respect  cuts  to  the  quick  and 
does  immeasurable  harm.  It  is  an  undeniable 
truth  that  five-sixths  of  the  North-American 
newspapers  and  general  comment  that  reach  the- 
press  and  public  of  Latin  America  reveal  a  tone, 
note  or  suggestion  of  patronage  that  the  Latin 
American  detects  as  quickly  as  the  pointer  scents 
his  quarry.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  al- 
most total  (disregard  by  North-American  news- 
papers of  important  Latin-American  news,  politi- 
cal movements-,  and  national  development,  while 
the  same  papers  record  in  exaggerated  terms  in- 
cipient and  abortive  attempts  at  revolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and 
Rome  newspapers  publish  more  Latin-American 
news  despatches  in  one  week  than  the  papers  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans  do  in  a  month.  The  editorial  comment 
also  in  North-American  papers  often  shows  such 
total  ignorance  of  real  conditions  that  excerpts 
are  often  reprinted  in  Latin-American  papers 
and  referred  to  as  evidence  of  Yankee  careless- 
ness and  lack  of  real  interest. 

Very  few  North  Americans  realize  the  spirit 
of  national  pride  and  patriotism  that  character- 
izes the  Latin  American.  The  commercial  senti- 
ment of  the  times  has  not  deadened  his  senti- 
mental side  as  much  sls  it  has  that  of  other  races. 
He  is  proud  of  his  country's  history,  its  heroes, 
its  past  and  present  achievements,  and  of  its 
opportunities;  he  is  chagrined  to  see  that  the 
North  American  knows  little  or  nothing  of  such 
things,  and  he  contrasts  therewith  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  common 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  give  more  time  and 
attention  to  Latin-American  history  and  devel- 
opment, past  and  present.  How  few  American 
boys  can  tell  anything  of  the  achievements  of 
Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  and  yet  it  is  a  grave 
question  if  these  men  did  not  show  qualities  of 
courage  and  persistency  in  their  field  of  opera- 
tion equal  to  that  of  George  Washington.  How 
few  North-American  scholars  and  men  of  cul- 
ture or  breeding  realize  the  existence  in  the 
South-American  countries  of  excellent  universi- 
ties, advanced  scientific  and  commercial  institu- 
tions, literary  societies  and  groups  of  progressive 
thinkers,  writers,  poets,  historians,  editors, 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  professors,  as 
highly  gifted,  and  as  numerous  in  proportion  to 
population  as  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

In  every  capital  of  Latin  America,  de- 
clares Mr.  Barrett,  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  highly  educated  people,  in  the-  true 


meaning  of  the  term,  than  in  the  average 
city  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  the  number  of  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  best  schools 
of  Europe.  High-class  Latin  Americans, 
whether  professional  men  or  merchants,  as  a 
rule,  speak  French  fluently  as  well  as  Spanish. 
The  Latin  Americans,  according  to  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, have  shown  a  far  greater  practical  ca- 
pacity for  government  than  they  have  re- 
ceived credit  for  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
In  the  matter  of  municipal  government,  for 
instance : 

Buenos  Ayres,  with  one  million  population,  is 
better  governed,  at  half  the  cost,  than  any  city 
of  similar  size  in  the  Uni'ed  States,  while  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  seven  hundred  thousand  people, 
spends  five  times  as  much  money  on  public  im- 
provements as  St.  Louis  or  Baltimore,  and  yet 
governs  itself  at  smaller  cost.  Mexico  City  is  a 
model  to  many  of  our  large  cities  in  good  gov- 
ernment, in  attractiveness  and  economy  of  ad- 
ministration. It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some 
of  the  representatives  of  our  American  munici- 
pal-study societies  would  visit  Latin  America  as 
well  as  Europe. 

OUR   INFERIOR    LINGUISTIC    EQUIPMENT. 

As  a  means  of  improving  our  relations 
with  Latin-American  countries,  Mr.  Barrett 
puts  much  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  that 
all  Americans  having  dealings  in  those  coun- 
tries should  master  either  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, or  French.  He  estimates  that  95  per 
cent,  of  European  business  men,  travelers,  or 
scholars  who  go  to  Latin  America  are  able 
to  speak  or  write  Latin  or  French.  In 
Brazil  it  is  necessary  that  either  Portuguese 
or  French  should  be  spoken  by  all  who  would 
successfully  do  business.  The  ignorance  of 
North  Americans  in  respect  to  these  lan- 
guages is  said  to  be  a  matter  of  frequent 
comment  among  intelligent  Latin  Americans. 
This  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  languages  of 
communication,  together  with  the  lack  of 
steamship  facilities  between  North  and 
South  America,  has  undoubtedly  done  much 
to  retard  the  growth  of  cordial  social  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Latin 
America. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  1  per  cent,  of 
North  Americans  who  travel  abroad  include 
South  America  in  their  itinerary,  while  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  Latin  Americans 
traveling  abroad  visit  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  interchange  of  travel  is  so  small  as 
to  have  slight  beneficial  effect.  The  lack  of 
steamship    facilities,    already   alluded    to,   is 

doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  this  condition. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  SPELLING  REFORM. 


TT  is  interesting  to  note  the  reception  in 
England  of  President  Roosevelt's  en- 
dorsement of  the  Simplified  Spelling  fioard's 
recommendations,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review 
(page  402). 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review,  writing  on 
"The  President's  English,"  Mr.  William 
Archer  avows  himself  an  advocate  of  spell- 
ing reform,  though  rather  than  spell  "  foneti- 
kaly  "  he  would  "  at  once  go  over  to  the 
stagnationists  "  and  write  "programme  "  and 
"  prologue  "  to  his  dying  day.  "  We  have 
made  our  cheap  jokes  at  the  President's  ex- 
pense," says  Mr.  Archer;  "now  it  is  time 
to  be  serious  " : 

I  believe  the  matter  to  be  a  momentous  one, — 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  President  himself 
fully  realizes.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the 
English  language  hangs  in  the  balance,  and  that 
there  lies  before  us,  during  the  next  few  years, 
a  decision  of  world-historic  import. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  been 
too  timid  in  its  recommendations,  and  Mr. 
Archer  does  not  believe  that  reform  will 
make  any  real  headway  until  their  present 
proposals  have  been  enormously  extended 
and  amended.  English  opposition  to  them,  so 
far  from  preventing  their  adoption,  will 
much  more  probably  hasten  it. 

THE    STOCK    ARGUMENT. 

The  "  stock  argument "  against  spelling 
reform  is,  of  course,  the  "etymological "  ar- 
gument. This  "  has  long  been  abandoned 
by  all  who  have  given  any  real  thought  to 
the  subject." 

It  is  disowned  by  the  very  people  who,  were 
there  anything  in  it,  would  be  the  first  to  insist 
upon  it, —  namely,  the  philologists  and  language- 
historians.  The  history  of  the  language  is  writ- 
ten in  a  thousand  volumes,  and  can  never  be 
really  lost  or  obscured;  and  the  idea  that  our 
current  spelling  is,  in  any  effective  sense,  a 
course  of  instruction  in  etymology,  is  patently 
false. 

Even  supposing  that  current  spelling  were 
a  very  ready  key  to  etymology,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous pretension  that  a  hundred  million  peo- 
ple who  have  no  use  for  this  key  ought  t6 
be  encumbered  with  it  throughout  life,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  few  thousands,  at  most, 
who  have  some  use  for  it. 

THE   PRESENT  PROPOSALS  CRITICISED. 

Admitting  the  desirability  of  spelling  re- 
form, Mr.  Archer  thinks  the  value  of  the 


THIS   DOES   SETTLE   IT. 

President  Roosevelt  positively  cannot  accept  the 
nomination  for  a  third  term ;  he  has  undertaken  the 
introduction  of  spelling  reform,  and  that  is  trouble 
enough  for  one  man. — From  the  Tribune  (Minneap- 
olis). 

President's  proposals  more  than  doubtful. 
He  especially  remarks  that  nothing  is  done 
to  remove  that  perennial  rock  of  offense  to 
shaky  spellers, — the  large  group  of  words 
ending  in  "  ieve,"  "  eive,"  eave,"  and 
"eeve."  If  the  Spelling  Board's  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  and  put  in  practice, 
we  shall  have  a  long  period  of  constantly 
changing  language,  and,  consequently,  of 
constantly  changing  dictionaries.  More- 
over, when  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is 
at  length  satisfied,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
rest  of  the  English-speaking  world  will  be 
satisfied.    Chaos  alone  is  likely  to  result. 

A    STANDARD    OF    SPELLING    REFORM. 

Mr.  Archer  insists  on 

the  advisability,  nay,  the  necessity,  of  a  definite 
pronouncement  on  spelling  reform  by  a  special 
body,  so  constituted  as  to  command  the  respect 
of.  the  whole  English-speaking  world.  The 
question  should  be  referred  to  an  international 
conference,  congress,  or  commission,  which, 
fairly  representing  all  the  communities  and  all 
the  interests  concerned,  should  speak  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  authority  as  is  possible  or 
desirable  in  our  democratic  world. 

This     conference      President      Roosevelt 

might   invite   to  meet  at  Washington,  and 

delegates  from  the  British  Islands,  the  Brit- 
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ish  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  should 
attend  it,  to  the  number  of  thirty  to  forty- 
five  in  all. 

Phonetic  spelling  is  obviously  impossible, 
for  the  reason  that  what  Aberdeen  considers 
phonetic  London  does  not,  and  (sad  to  say) 
Australia  might  now  hardly  do  so  either. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  the  course  of  leveling 
centuries,  phonetic  training  and  travel  "  may 
beget  a  composite  international  pronuncia- 
tion which  will  dominate  the  whole  English- 
speaking  world." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  View 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the 
Positivist  Review,  says: 

There  is,  of  course,  much  in  English  spelling 
which  is  vexatious  and  absurd.  Many  useful 
changes  are  being  gradually  introduced,  and 
many  American  innovations  are  quite  right,  and 
are  being  slowly  adopted  here.  But  to  intro- 
duce by  a  sudden  public  order  an  entire  new 
dictionary  would  be,  even  if  successful,  a  cause 
of  endless  confusion  and  division  amongst  the 
reading  world.  The  elder  generation  would 
never  consent  to  learn  a  new  language,  nor 
would  they  ever  read  a  new  book  spelt  in  a  way 
as  troublesome  to  them  as  "  Chaucer  "  or  "  Piers 
Plowman"  now  are  to  the  average  youth.    A 


young  generation  which  had  been  brought  up 
on  fonetik  literature  would  not  read  our  exist- 
ing books.  Many  millions  of  books  would  be- 
come waste  paper.  So  far  from  the  Rusfelt- 
Karneggy  Nu  Stil  bringing  together  our  two  na- 
tions, it  would  rudely  set  them  by  the  ears. 
The  laughter  which  the  President's  order  caused 
would  become  an  angry  growl,  if  we  thought  it 
serious,  here.  We  may  learn  many  things  from 
America,  but  their  literature  is  the  last  thing  we 
should  take  as  a  model. 


ENGLISH-SPEAKING  REUNION  —  JINGOISM 


This,  from  Mr.  Harrison's  point  of  view, 
ought  surely  to  be  regarded  as  a  point  in 
favor  of  President  Roosevelt,  for  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

A  far  deeper  question  remains.  This  dream 
of  welding  into  one  the  whole  English-speaking 
people  is  a  dangerous  and  retrograde  Utopia, 
full  of  mischief  and  false  pride  of  race.  It  is  a 
subtler  and  more  sinister  form  of  Jingoism.  We 
all  need  to  have  our  national  faults  and  weak- 
nesses corrected  by  friendship  with  those  of  dif- 
ferent ideals  and  without  our  special  tempta- 
tions. The  English  race  is  already  too  domi- 
neering, ambitious,  and  self-centered.  Combina- 
tion with  America  would  stimulate  our  vices, 
our  difficulties — and  our  rivals.  But  this  is  too 
big  a  topic  to  treat  in  a  paragraph. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN  WEATHER  PREDICTION? 


p  ROBABLY  the  most  serious  objection  to 
our  "weather  indications"  (great  an 
advance  as  they  are  over  none  at  all,  which 
was  the  position  not  so  many  years  ago)  is 
the  shortness  of  their  look  ahead.  Many 
vain  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  this 
particular.  Again,  what  a  difference  it 
would  have  made  to  Johnstown,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Valparaiso,  if  timely  notice  could 
be  given  of  floods  and  earthquakes!  To 
Pompeii  and  Courrieres,  if  volcanic  eruptions 
and  liability  to  mine-explosions  might  be 
foretold!  The  ability  by  one  means  and,  as 
it  were,  at  a  blow,  to  remedy  all  these  de- 
fects, is  the  startling  claim  of  an  Austrian 
meteorologist,  J.  F.  Nowack.  In  these  days, 
practically  no  assertion  made  in  the  name  of 
science  can  be  summarily  dismissed  as  in- 
credible; and,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  stated) 
that  the  Austrian  government  after  thorough 
investigation  has  for  years  been  supplying 
Herr  Nowack  with  funds  for  perfecting  his 
system,  we  may  be  sure  "  there  is  something 
in  it."  At  all  events,  the  matter  is  worth 
noting.  In  a  foot-note  to  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung, 


September  16,  the  editor  says:  "  The  investi- 
gator is  on  his  way  to  London,  to  establish 
there  a  central  station  for  his  weather  pre- 
dictions. If  practical  success  crown  his  ex- 
pectations, further  offices  are  to  be  opened 
in  Tokio,  New  York  and  a  fourth  city,  from 
which  the  predictions  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  will  be  cared  for.  The  discovery 
of  Herr  Nowack,  in  case  it  works  practically, 
is  of  such  widespread  importance  and  at  the 
same  time  of  so  sensational  a  nature,  that  not 
only  the  scientists  but  the  whole  world  must 
look  forward  to  the  further  developments 
with  the  greatest  interest."  Herr  Nowack, 
the  article  says,  at  the  time  of  its  writing, 
was  in  New  York,  on  his  return  from  an 
exploring  trip  in  Cuba.    The  article  goes  on: 

The  sole  reliance  of  Herr  Nowack,  his  barom- 
eter (if  one  may  so  say),  is  a  West  Indian 
plant,  Abrus  prcecatorius  L.  nobilis  N.,  the  so- 
called  pater  noster  pea.  By  an  accident  Herr 
Nowack  came  into  possession  of  this  plant,  and 
he  soon  made  the  observation  that  its  leaves 
(which  perhaps  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  acacia 
or  vetch)  rolled  up  apparently  without  any  per- 
ceptible reason  and  seemed  to  die.  This  con- 
dition, however,  lasted  but  a  few  hours;  then 
igi  ize     y  ^ 
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the  leaflets  returned  to  their  normal  state.  Herr 
Nowack  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  this  strik- 
ing phenomenon  was  dependent  upon  neither 
the  light  nor  the  moisture  or  temperature  con- 
dit:ons,  but  was  connected  with  a  severe  storm 
that  occurred  three  days  later.  This  observa- 
tion, which  Herr  Nowack  made  in  the  year 
1886,  forms  the  basis  of  his  further,  unspeaka- 
bly careful  and  remarkably  comprehensive  in- 
vestigations. 

The  result  of  his  observations,  extending 
through  years,  made  with  quite  special  precau- 
tions, in  various  botanical  gardens,  but  especial- 
ly in  the  Kew  Gardens,  London,  upon  the 
"  weather  plant,"  is  briefly  as  follows : 

To  make  the  predictions,  let  the  leaflets  and 
the  leaf-midribs  (to  which  are  attached  12  to 
17  pairs  of  leaflets),  as  well  as  the  color  of  the 


THE        WEATHER    PLANT. 

(Abrus  pracatorlu*  L.  nobills  y.f  In  the  uncultivated 
state.) 


little  leaves,  be  observed.  The  motions  of  the 
leaflets  permit  one  to  predict  kind,  force,  mo- 
ment, and  direction  of  those  phenomena  that 
will  occur  in  a  period  of  two  to  three  days, 
and  within  a  radius  of  75  to  100  kilometers 
(from  47  to  62  miles)  distance  from  the  ob- 
servation-point. Further,  the  lowering  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  (barometric  minimum) 
may  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  means  of 


the  motion  of  the  leaf  nerves  upward,  and  its 
rising  (barometric  maximum)  by  their  motion 
downward,  two  to  three  days  beforehand,  and 
therefrom  the  rain-districts  also  to  a  distance 
of  about  3,000  kilometers  (1,864  miles)  be  pre- 
determined. 
The  most  important  part,  however,  of  the  dis- 


TUE        WEATHER    PLANT        UNDER   CULTIVATION. 


covery  is  the  prediction  (deduced  from  the  ob- 
servations of  the  leaf-midribs)  of  great  "  con- 
vulsions of  nature,"  such  as  storms,  rough 
weather,  floods,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
increase  in  the  danger  of  mine-explosions,  etc., 
24  days  before  in  a  circuit  up  to  7,000  kilome- 
ters (4,350  miles)  :  1.  c,  from  a  station,  e.  g., 
Berlin,  of  (about)  all  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  northern  half  of  Africa,  and  the 
north  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  theories  of  the  scientists,  Andre,  Zengen, 
Palmieri,  etc.,  which  connect  the  atmospheric 
and  volcanic  phenomena  with  the  sun-spots, 
especially  led  Herr  Nowack  to  seek  the  explana- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  part  of  the  plants 
predicting  these  phenomena  likewise  in  the 
"  sun  spots."  Because  these  spots  are  not  (as 
is  often  thought)  places  cooling,  but  storms  of 
incredible  violence,  which  cause  disturbances  of 
the  aerial  electricity  and  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netism,  to  which  then  the  above-named  plant 
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LEAVES    OF    THE       WEATHER    PLANT. 
(Drawn  from  nature.) 

(under  certain  cultivation)  showed  itself  in  an 
especially    high    degree    sensitive. 

Herr  Nowack  applied  himself  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  sun,  in  order  to  perceive  the  mo- 
ment when  its  spots  are  on  the  central  meridian 
of  the  apparent  disk  of  the  sun.  These  spots  re- 
quire 24  to  28  days  to  complete  a  revolution  with 
the  sun,  and  then  first  (as  Herr  Nowack  satis- 
factorily ascertained)  are  corresponding  severe 
disturbances  to  be  expected  upon  the  earth. 
These  disturbances,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  investigator,  take  place  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  unusually  great  and  quick  mo- 
tions of  the  leaf-midribs,  and  in  corresponding 
force  at  a  distance  which  may  be  known  from 


the  shade  in  the  color  of  the  leaflets.  To  make 
it  more  comprehensible  that  these  phenomena 
may  be  predicted  so  long  before  and  at  such  a 
great  distance,  the  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of 
the  plant  facing  the  electromagnetic  forces  of 
the  sun-spots  may  be  compared,  e.  g.,  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  little  magnetic-needle  facing 
the  magnetic  pole,  thousands  of  kilometers  dis- 
tant. 

After  Herr  Nowack,  together  with  several  as- 
sistants, had  observed  and  studied  for  many 
years  the  plants  in  Austria,  France  and  England, 
he  united  his  observations  into  a  system  and 
predicted  a  great  number  of  natural  phenomena, 
which  were  published,  and,  according  to  his 
statements,  all  and  severally  came  true. 

Herr  Nowack  has  at  his  disposal  a  whole 
series  of  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  his  sys- 
tem, most  of  which  are  depositions  taken  down 
from  the  management  of  the  Kew  Gardens  and 
from  the  observatory  at  Greenwich.  The  facts 
(as  he  adds)  proved  to  certainty,  that  an  in- 
separable connection  exists  between  the  abnor- 
mal movements  of  reaction  made  by  the  plant 
in*  question  under  certain  conditions  and  the  de- 
veloping disturbances  of  the  state  of  equilibrium 
in  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time  it  was  seen,  further, 
that  this  connection  is  one  of  the  kind  that,  the 
more  powerful  the  critical  natural  phenomena 
resulting  from  these  disturbances  are,  the  cor- 
respondingly more  strongly  the  "motions  of 
reaction "  also  of  the  plant  make  themselves 
felt,  and  accordingly  also  as  well  the  limits  of 
time  as  the  distance  of  the  natural  phenomenon 
"  pre-indicated "  are  correspondingly  greater. 
From  this,  naturally,  it  is  seen  that  precisely 
those  natural  phenomena  that  (on  account  of 
the  quickness  of  their  occurrence  and  of  the 
usually  devastating  irruption)  belong  to  the 
most  frightful  events,  against  which  the  collec- 
tive meteorological  establishments,  in  spite  of 
great  outlay  of  means  and  brain-power  hitherto, 
afford  no  or  but  insufficient  and  usually  not 
timely  protection,  may  most  clearly  and  surely 
be  predetermined  by  means  of  the  indications 
of  this  plant ;  an  advantage  of  tremendous  bear- 
ing, as  thereby  timely  warnings  of  threatened 
catastrophes  by  means  of  storms,  cloudbursts, 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  torrential  rains, 
etc.,  are  made  possible,  whereby  they  are  wholly 
stripped  even  of  their  greatest  horror, —  the  un- 
expected. 

Hitherto  also  it  has  lain  outside  the  realm 
of  the  power  of  the  meteorologists  to  give 
weather  indications  for  the  oceans,  •  since  tele- 
graphic reports  are  not  feasible  from  there.  Un- 
til now  the  indications  of  the  barometer  have 
been  telegraphed  from  usually  more  than  100 
branch-stations  to  a  principal  station,  and  from 
them  the  "synoptical  weather  charts"  are  com- 
posed ;  so  that  not  till  12  hours  behind-time  can 
the  barometric-areas  of  high  and  low  pressure 
be  published,  as  well  as  the  weather  predictions 
based  upon  their  distribution  and  probable  move- 
ment. Herr  Nowack,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clares that  after  founding  the  establishment 
for  which  he  has  been  striving  he  will  be  able 
to  publish  daily  the  following  charts: 

1.  Two  to  three  days  beforehand,  "  isobaric 
changes"  -in  a  circuit  of  3,000  kilometers  and 
over. 
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2.  Two  to  three  days  beforehand,  the  "rain- 
districts  "  and  those  of  "  fine  weather  "  for  the 
same  circuit. 

3.  Twenty- four  to  twenty-eight  days  before- 
hand, the  "  dangerous  convulsions  of  nature  " ; 
such  as  hurricanes,  storms,  rough  weather, 
floods,  spring-tides,  increased  danger  of  earth- 
quakes and  of  heavy  downpours,,  etc.,  etc.,  up  to 
7,000  kilometers.     And  finally, 

4.  Two  to  seven  days  beforehand,  the  "  local 
weather  "  for  a  circuit  of  about  75  to  100  kilo- 
meters. 


What  enormous  practical  importance  such 
predictions  must  have  is  so  clearly  obvious  that 
no  words  are  to  be  wasted  over  it.  .  .  .  Herr 
Nowack  is  now  planning  shortly  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  observations  carried  on  for  years 
by  opening  an  observatory  in  London,  with  sev- 
eral branches,  that  is  to  bring  the  predictions 
within  the  reach  of  all.  And  to  this  end  he  has 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  specimens  of  the 
above-named  plant  in  Cuba,  which  are  to  be 
taken  to  England  on  the  next  German  fast 
steamer. 


BALZAC   ON   LABOR. 


^PHE  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  of 
September  1,  prints  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  on  labor,  written  by  Balzac  in 
1848.    In  substance  it  runs  as  follows: 

THE  ORGANIZATION   THEORY. 

After  some  references  to- the  political  side 
of  the  condition  of  France  in  that  year,  Bal- 
zac takes  up  the  question  of  private  interests. 
The  words  organization  of  labor,  he  ex- 
plains, signify  a  coalition  of  workmen,  the 
laborer  alone  being  styled  a  workman,  while 
all  other  forms  of  work  such  as  those  of  the 
intelligence,  invention,  travel,  learning,  etc., 
are  ignored.    All  the  wages  have  been  dou- 


HQNOR&  DE  BALZAC, 


bled  because  of  the  restriction  in  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
production  is  decreased  and  the  object  pro- 
duced is  made  dearer.  As  a  further  conse- 
quence, rents  go  up  and  food  becomes  dearer, 
and  the  workman  with  his  ten-hour  day  finds 
himself  in  the  same  position  as  before  his 
labor  day  was  reduced. 

Another  demand  is  that  there  are  to  be  no 
privileged  industries.  If  this  idea  gains 
ground,  the  duties  created  to  protect  indus- 
tries must  be  abolished,  and  what  will  then 
become  of  French  trade?  If  the  home  prod- 
uce is  made  dearer,  foreign  industries  will 
inundate  France  with  cheaper  produce. 
Again,  if  the  dearer  home  products  are  pro- 
tected, foreign  industries  will  reply  by  simi- 
lar prohibitions,  and  France's  foreign  trade 
will  perish. 

TYRANNY   OF   INTERFERENCE. 

To  say  to  a  man,  "  You  shall  work  only  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a  day,"  is  contrary  to 
the  great  Christian  social  principle,  to  each 
one  according  to  his  labor.  It  is  an  attack 
on  individual  liberty,  private  wealth,  and 
public  wealth.  A  uniform  wage  for  good 
and  mediocre  workmen  is  another  false  prin- 
ciple. Thus  restrictions  are  placed  on  the 
amount  of  production  and  the  consequent 
revenue  to  the  state,  and  the  good  workman 
has  no  interest  in  bringing  all  his  skill  to  his 
task.  Another  consequence  is  that  the  older 
married  man  is  prevented  from  bringing  up  a 
family,  seeing  that  he  is  paid  no  more  than 
the  young  unmarried  man  with  only  himself 
to  provide  for.  In  this  way  the  family  is 
killed,  society  is  destroyed,  the  essence  of  pro- 
duction is  ruined.  To  seek  to  introduce 
equality  in  individual  production  by  equal 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  is  like  an  attempt 
to  realize  equality  of  stature,  brains,  and 
capacities,  which  is  c^tijarg  §®&b£ 
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THE    EXAMPLE   OF    ENGLAND. 

The  essence  and  the  foundation  of  all 
commerce  is  liberty.  The  state  has  no  right 
to  fetter  or  to  assist  commerce  by  interfering 
in  the  conditions  of  labor,  concludes  Balzac; 
its  business  is  to  protect  commerce.  Instead 
of  endeavoring  to  organize  labor  by  giving 
letters  patent  to  mediocrity,  let  the  state  take 


a  lesson  from  England,  and  assist  trade  by 
favoring  the  sale  of  the  national  products  and 
finding  new  markets  for  them.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  protect  labor,  and  England  has 
always  done  it  admirably. 

A  second  letter,  in  which  Balzac  proposed 
to  set  down  his  theories  concerning  labor  and 
taxation,  seems  not  to  have  been  written; 
at  any  rate  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 


OUR  HEREDITARY  TRAITS. 


HpHE  question  of  the  inheritance  of  excep- 
tional talent,  or  of  marked  peculiarities, 
has  always  excited  great  interest,  but  compar- 
atively little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
broader  subject  of  the  transmission  of  the 
general  characteristics  and  every-day  qualities 
that  make  up  the  personality  of  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  humanity. 

In  order  to  draw  information  from  as  wide 
a  field  as  possible,  two  scientists  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject  sent  out  printed  lists 
of  questions  to  all  the  physicians  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  requested  them  to  cooperate  in 
the  plan  by  filling  out  the  answers  from  their 
observations  on  their  own  circle  of  relatives, 
friends  and  acquaintances,  describing  the 
characteristics  of  families  and  extending  the 
observations  over  as  many  generations  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  object  was  not  to  select  cases  of  evi- 
dent heredity,  but  rather  to  find  out  from 
general  observation  of  the  best  families 
whether  there  is  a  regular  relation  between 
the  characteristics  of  parents  and  children, 
and  to  what  extent  it  may  develop. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Psychologie  und  Physiologie  der  Sinnes- 
organe  (Leipzig),  gave  an  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiry,  contributed  by  Dr.  G. 
Heymans  and  Dr.  E.  Wiersma. 

Most  of  the  three  thousand  physicians  who 
received  lists  of  questions  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  tracing  out  the  reappearance  of 
characteristic  traits  among  the  children  and 
relatives  of  the  families  of  their  acquaintance, 
in  order  to  give  reliable  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, and  in  this  way  they  made  a  great 
mass  of  information  available. 

The  object  of  the  questions  was  to  find 
out  whether  certain  characteristics  were  he- 
reditary or  not,  how  often  a  characteristic 
common  to  both  parents  appears  in  the  child, 
how  often  a  characteristic  reappears  when 
only  one  parent  possesses  it,  and  from  these 


data  to  determine  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
frequency  with  which  it  appears  in  the  de- 
scendants, besides  noting  whether  the  traits 
of  children  depend  more  upon  the  influence 
of  the  father's  or  of  the  mother's  personality. 

The  ability  to  comprehend  quickly  appears 
to  be  hereditary,  and  may  come  from  either 
parent,  but  the  father's  influence  is  stronger, 
while  in  independent  thinking,  which  is  also 
hereditary,  the  sons  follow  the  characteristics 
of  the  father,  and  the  daughters  those  of  the 
mother. 

Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  sons  of  men 
who  had  a  talent  for  mathematics,  and  14 
per  cent,  of  the  daughters,  inherited  the 
same  talent,  while  in  families  where  the 
mother  was  strong  in  mathematics  and  the 
father  was  not,  100  per  cent,  of  the  sons 
inherited  the  talent,  but  none  of  the  daugh- 
ters did.  Ability  of  parents  along  general 
lines  frequently  seems  to  crystallize  into  a 
talent  for  mathematics  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, for  it  was  noticed  that  there  were  more 
children  mathematically  inclined  in  famiiles 
where  the  parents  had  other  talents  than  in 
families  where  the  parents  showed  no  special 
ability. 

Girls  may  inherit  a  roving  disposition  or 
the  opposite  tendency  to  cling  to  the  old 
homestead  and  value  family  heirlooms  from 
their  mothers,  and  boys  inherit  the  same 
traits  from  their  fathers. 

A  tendency  either  to  be  irritable  or  good 
natured,  or  the  sensitive  nature  that  feels 
hurt  over  trifles,  is  transmitted,  the  father's 
influence  being  stronger  here  over  both  sons 
and  daughters. 

The  inclination  to  criticise  others,  or  to 
idealize  people  and  see  the  best  in  them,  in- 
dustriousness,  or  the  lack  of  it,  are  traits 
which  girls  inherit  from  their  mothers,  and 
boys  inherit  from  their  fathers. 

The  father's  influence  preponderates  in 
transmitting  the  ability  to  make  impromptu 
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addresses,  or  to  take  part  in  debates,  and  also 
in  transmitting  a  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  and 
superiority,  or  the  opposite  trait  of  self-criti- 
cism, combined  with  recognition  of  the  su- 
periority of  others. 

A  tendency  toward  alcoholism,  is  transmit- 
ted from  father  to  son,  while  inheritance  is 
less  marked  in  the  daughters.  Mania,  melan- 
cholia, dementia,  paralysis,  imbecility,  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  etc.,  induce  similar  tendencies 
in  children,  and  in  this,  also,  the  father's  in- 
fluence is  stronger,  as  well  as  in  the  trans- 
mission of  tendencies  toward  vulgarity  and 
licentiousness,  or  the  opposite  trait  of  an  aver- 
sion to  such  things. 

Children  tend  to  develop  their  mother's 
traits  in  point  of  neatness,  and  their  father's 
in  matters  of  punctuality,  while  in  devotion 
to  sports,  such  as  wheeling,  skating,  hunting, 
bowling,  etc.,  also  in  the  tendency  to  tell 


anecdotes  and  long  stories,  the  mother's  influ- 
ence is  stronger. 

The  mother's  influence  also  appears  in  the 
development  of  a  talent  for  music  or  for 
speaking  foreign  languages,  while  the  father's 
influence  is  greater  in  transmitting  literary 
ability. 

Of  more  than  one  hundred  psychic  charac- 
teristics, only  2.4  per  cent,  were  not  abso- 
lutely within  the  domain  of  heredity,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  characteristics 
in  question,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  con- 
trolled by  heredity  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Individual  personality  seems  to  be  a  curi- 
ous mosaic  of  ancestral  traits,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  laws  of  heredity,  recalls  the  jester's 
rhyme  that 

"  Shape  one's   action  as  one  may, 
One's  future  lies  behind  one." 


THE  DUTCH  VERDICT  ON  THE  REMBRANDT 
CELEBRATION. 


T^HE  tercentenary  of  Rembrandt's  birth, 
A  celebrated  in  Holland  in  July  of 
the  present  year,  was  an  event  in  the  art 
world  of  sufficiently  permanent  interest  to 
justify  the  following  summary  of  some  of 
its  most  notable  features,  which  we  gather 
from  various  Dutch  publications,  notably 
the  Amsterdammer,  the  Nieuwes  van  den 
Dag,  the  Nieuwe  Rotter dams che  Courant, 
and  Eigen  Haard. 

Holland  has  at  last  done  something  like 
justice  to  the  greatest  in  her  noble  galaxy  of 
artists  by  celebrating  on  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  of  July  last  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  At  this  time,  too,  was 
settled  once  for  all  the  proper  date  of  that 
occurrence  by  the  following  inscription  on  a 
shield  affixed  to  a  pillar  near  Rembrandt's 
grave  in  the  West  Church  at  Amsterdam: 

"Here  lies 

buried 

REMBRANDT 

Hermantz  van  RYN 

Born  July  15,  1606 

Died  October  4,  1669." 

Holland  was  not  alone,  however,  in  hon- 
oring this,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  her  sons. 
Other  lands  joined  her  in  this  homage. 
Among  these,  Germany  stood  fpremost.  In 
her   great  art  center,   "die   Academie   der 


Kunsten,"  an  assemblage  as  enthusiastic  as 
any  in  the  land  of  his  birth  gathered  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  "  prince  of 
artists." 

In  his  native  land  the  celebrations  were  held 
in  the  cities  of  Haarlem,  Leyden,  and  Amster- 
dam, the  second  and  third  of  these  being  natur- 
ally most  prominent  in  the  case,  the  one  as  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
triumphs,  the  other  as  the  arena  of  his  greatest 
struggles  and  grandest  successes,  and  as  the 
field  of  his  most  fruitful  labors.  The.  celebra- 
tion in  Haarlem  was  mainly  confined  to  a  special 
public  exhibition  of  the  rich  collection  of  etch- 
ings and  drawings  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Teyler 
Institute.  To  these  were  added  some  hundred 
and  fifty  reproductions  loaned  for  the  purpose 
by  their  present  owners  in  Holland  and  foreign 
countries,  besides  nearly  everything  ever  pub- 
lished at  home  or  abroad  concerning  the  artist's 
life  and  work.  The  whole  made  a  splendid  im- 
pression, both  as  to  the  master's  wonderful  ver- 
satility and  the  many-sidedness  of  his  art.  Ley- 
den also  confined  itself  mainly  to  an  exhibition 
of  art-works.  Of  these  there  were  two  here,  one 
in  the  so-called  Cloth  Hall,  and  the  other  in  the 
mrversity.  Each  had  been  arranged  and  was 
under  the  special  direction  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  native  judges  of  art. 

Amsterdam  naturally  did  most  in  celebrat- 
ing the  birthday  of  the  great  citizen  who 
brought  her  such  honor  and  glory,  but  whom, 
during  his  life,  she  worse  than  disowned. 
The  feasts  here  laste^^gj^l^^aygl^e- 
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ginning  with  the  early  morning  of  Sunday, 

July  15. 

This  day  was  properly  devoted  to  an  exhibi- 
tion, in  honor  of  their  unequaled  chief,  of  their 
own  works  by  nine  of  the  modern  Dutch  mas- 
ters whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  Ars  et  Amicitia,  the  great  artist  home  at 
Amsterdam.  This  formed  a  display  of  unusual 
artistic  wealth.  It  occupied  three  large  halls  and 
consisted  of  six  paintings  by  L.  Alma  Tadema; 
thirty-two  by  Johannes  Bosboom ;  twenty-two  by 
Joseph  Israels;  thirty-five  by  Jacob  Maris  J 
thirty-nine  by  Anton  Mauve;  seven  by  H.  W. 
Mesdag;  twenty-two  by  George  Poggenbeck; 
seventeen  by  Charles  Rochussen;  and  twenty- 
three  by  J.  H.  Weissenbruch ;  in  all  more  than 
two  hundred  pieces.  The  many  different  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  visitors  in  these  halls, 
among    which     English    seemed    predominant, 


PORTRAIT    OF    REMBRANDT     (AS     AN     OFFICER)     BY 
HIMSELF. 

proved  how  greatly  the  deceased  master  is  hon- 
ored abroad. 

The  second  day  was  ushered  in  by  the 
unveiling  of  the  tablet  in  the  West  Church, 
bearing  the  inscription  already  mentioned. 
The  tablet  is  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  is 
in  imitation  of  the  cartouche  above  the  gate  in 
the  background  of  the  "  Nightwatch."  Upon 
this  followed  the  dedication  of  the  addition 
to  the  National  Museum,  which  is  to  be 
known   as   the  Rembrandt   Hall,   and   was 


designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  placing 
the  "  Nightwatch  "  in  a  light  that  shall  bring 
out  all  its  marvelous  beauty.  The  Queen's 
personal  presence  being  prevented  by  serious 
illness,  the  new  hall  was  opened  by  the  Prince 
Consort  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Mother, 
the  court  and  members  of  the  first  and 
second  chambers,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  courts,  among  whom  the 
Chinese,  Persian  and  Turkish  ambassadors 
attracted  special  attention. 

The  dedicatory  speech,  delivered  by  Prince 
Henry,  was  brief  but  eloquent,  and  was  ut- 
tered in  almost  faultless  Dutch.  The  fol- 
lowing two  sentences  awakened  special  en- 
thusiasm :  "  The  star  of  Rembrandt  stands 
high  in  the  heavens;  never  did  it  shine 
so  resplendent  as. to-day,  and  never  shall  its 
light  wane." 

"  Happy  fatherland  to  which  and  in  which 
great  men  have  been  born :  happy  fatherland 
that  knows  how  to  value  and  honor  the  great 
men  born  in  her!  " 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  parts  of  this 
day's  celebration  was  the  performance  in  the 
City  Theater  of  Vondel's  masterpiece, 
"  Joseph  in  Dotham,"  a  drama  that  most 
fully  harmonizes  with  the  life  of  the  great 
master  of  the  brush. 

The  play  was  witnessed  by  the  Queen  Mother 
and  Prince  Consort,  at  whose  sides  the  seats  of 
honor  were  properly  assigned  to  Joseph  Israels, 
the  nestor  of  living  Dutch  artists,  at  their  right 
and*  at  the  left,  to  Foco  H.  Mesdag  and  Madame 
Van  Houten-Mesdag.  *  The  scenery  and  proper- 
ty as  well  as  the  dress  of  the  actors  had  been 
designed  and  painted,  in  harmony  with  numerous 
paintings  of  Rembrandt,  by  Marius  Bauer,  the 
Rembrandtesque  etcher,  and  his  younger  brother 
artist.  J.  C.  W.  Cossaar.  Before  the  perform- 
ance the  auditorium  was  flooded  with  exquisite 
Rembrandtesque  light,  wh:le  a  thoroughly  trained 
choir  sent  forth  voices  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  power  interpretative  of  suffering  and  joy,  of 
trial  and  achievement,  such  as  so  fully  char- 
acterized the  life  of  the  departed  master.  As 
the  curtain  rose  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  wealth  of 
Rembrandt's  art  was  spread  to  view  in  all  its 
mysterous  grandeur  and  magic  effect  of  licrht 
and  shade,  in  beauty  and  power  of  line.  This 
was  brought  about  by  the  display  of  a  series  of 
copies  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  greatly  magni- 
fied yet  retaining  all  the  charm  and  beauty  of 
the  originals.  At  the  close  of  Vondel's  drama 
Rembrandt's  etchings,  made  to  illustrate  Six's 
tragedy  "  Medea."  was  presented  bv  living  fig- 
ures, whose  costumes,  also  painted  by  Bauer 
and  Cossaar,  again  fully  reproduced  all  the  rich 
beauty  of  the  original. 

The  entire  series  of  feasts  wound  up  with 
a  fine  musical  program  at  Schevenineen,  the 
great  seaside  resort,  all  the  parts  of  which 
consisted  of  works  by  Dutch  composers. 
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Q  I  4  ff  Ici*^ 


MAP   OF    AUSTRALIA    SHOWING   THE   RIVER    SYSTEMS. 

THE  IRRIGATION   PROBLEM  IN  CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


'""THE  vast  size  of  the  Australian  continent 
is  at  times  held  responsible  for  its  com- 
paratively small  population.  With  so  much 
land  to  be  occupied,  how  can  we  expect  the 
number  of  souls  per  square  mile  to  grow,  ex- 
cept at  a  very  slow  rate  ?  The  great  distance 
to  be  covered,  too,  by  the  emigrant  from  Eu- 
rope, with  the  accompanying  expense  in  the 
transportation  of  many  of  the  necessities  of 
the  pioneer,  has  operated  to  discourage  the 
choice  of  Australia  in  preference  to  North 
or  South  America  as  a  prospective  home. 
Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
a  most  important  one.  Australia  lies  within 
the  same  limits  of  latitude  as  South  America 
from  Bahia  or  Callao,  on  the  north,  to 
Buenos  Aires  or  Concepcion  (Chile)  on  the 
south, — for  the  most  part  a  fertile  region, 
with  a  temperate  climate, — or  as  North 
America  south  from  St.  Louis  to  Nicaragua. 
The  mountain  ranges,  however,  cause  a  dif- 
ference: whereas  the  trade  winds  blowing 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  carry 


rain  as  far  west  as  the  Andean  slopes, — 
nearly  to  the  Pacific, — they  meet  with  a  high 
mountain  range  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
and  the  deluge  which  falls  there  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent. 
Hence,  most  of  Australia  is  arid.  The  great 
basin  of  the  Murray  River,  with  an  area 
about  twice  that  of  France,  is  fertile  or  bar- 
ren, according  to  the  extent  in  which  the 
rain  clouds  are  carried  past  the  highest  ridges 
of  the  eastern  coast  range  to  precipitate  their 
moisture  on  the  western  slopes  or  on  the 
plains  below.  On  account  of  the  porosity  of 
the  soil,  the  remarkable  dryness  of  the  air, 
and  the  rapid  evaporation  under  a  semi-trop- 
ical sun,  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
2  per  cent,  of  the  water  which  falls  as  rain 
ever  reaches  the  streams.  Thus,  the  great 
rivers  of  eastern  Australia,  in  spite  of  the 
extent  of  the  basin  which  they  drain,  are 
for  long  stretches  of  time  nothing  more  than 
chains  of  pools, — suggesting,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Generate  des  Sciences, 
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the  "ouddi"  (ouadi)  of  the  Sahara.  Their 
lengths,  according  to  this  authority,  are  as 
follows:  Murray,  1,750  miles;  Murrum- 
bidgee,  1,375  miles;  Lachlan,  700  miles; 
Darling,  2,000  miles.  Yet,  from  1896  to 
1903,  there  was  continuous  drought  in  all 
central  Australia,  resulting  in  the  loss,  of 
about  one-half  of  the  immense  flocks  which 
form  the  country's  main  source  of  wealth. 

Clearly  recognizing  the  need  of  grappling 
with  this  problem  of  \vater  supply  in  a  thor- 
oughgoing way,  the  Australian  authorities 
have  put  themselves  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
legal  position  with  respect  to  the  control  for 
the  public  welfare  of  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  rivers.  The  character  of  these  banks 
makes  the  work  of  constructing  dams,  which 
shall  serve  for  impounding  the  water  of  the 
freshets,  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
shore  dwellers.  Nevertheless,  reservoirs 
have  been  built  in  the  mountains  capable  of 
holding  back  the  water  falling  during  the 
rainy  season,  to  the  extent  of  over  a  billion 
of  cubic  yards;  and  the  work  is  being  con- 


tinued. Up  to  the  present,  the  fanners  and 
herders  have  been  compelled  to  depend  for 
their  supply  of  water  during  the  dry  season 
upon  cisterns  and  artesian  wells.  The  latter 
have  been  driven  in  such  numbers  that,  in 
the  Murray  basin,  their  annual  yield  of  water 
now  amounts  to  a  billion  cubic  yards.  They, 
like  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  are  under  rigid 
state  control.  This  water,  originally  em- 
pi  05'ed  for  the  great  sheep  ranches  almost 
alone,  is  now  being  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
farm  land  devoted  to  crops.  As  the  climate 
is  very  similar*  to  that  of  southern  California, 
this  region  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
fruit-raising  district. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Australian  au- 
thorities in  their  struggle  with  the  problem 
of  uncertain  water  supply  is  to  increase  the 
agricultural  population  and  to  stay  the  flock- 
ing of  the  latter  to  the  cities.  The  growth 
of  manufacturing  in  the  large  towns  on  the 
southeast  coast  has  threatened  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  places,  to  destroy  the  balance 
between  the  rural  and  urban  populations. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  their  efforts  will  succeed. 


THE  FOOD  VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES. 


TPHE  perennial  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  various  forms  of  food  is  once 
more  discussed  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos. 
Written  from  a  French  standpoint,  it  may 
be  that  certain  of  its  deductions  must  needs 
be  modified  considerably  before  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  American  conditions;  yet,  with 
this  reservation  made,  there  is  much  in  the 
French  vegetarian's  conclusions  which  we 
should  do  well  as  a  nation  to  consider. 

The  food  furnished  any  living  being  must 
be  capable  of  yielding  energy  enough  to  main- 
tain the  bodily  temperature  and  to  permit  of 
movement.  From  the  physiological  point  of 
view,  man  is  omniverous :  he  can  derive  the 
necessary  number  of  calories  of  heat-energy 
from  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  foods.  A 
slight  survey  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  different  races  of  mankind  live  on  the 
earth  will  suffice  to  show  how  varied  are 
their  employments  and  their  climatic  rela- 
tions, and  yet  how  close  a  connection  there 
is  between  these  and  the  heat-producing 
value  of  their  food:  some  are  vegetarians, 
some  are  meat-eaters  only,  some  live  on  milk 
and  cereals,  some  combine  two  or  more  of 
these.  The  respective  regimens  of  these  va- 
rious peoples  are  the  result  of  experience  and 


are  generally  necessary  and  also  sufficient 
Thus,  calculations  show,  in  the  case  of  the 
food  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  coun- 
tries, that,  although  apparently  meagre  in 
amount,  it  will  yield  the  full  number  of 
calories  of  heat  which  the  conditions  of  life 
in  such  regions  demand.  ' 

If  we  take  account  simply  of  the  number 
of  calories  of  heat  demanded,  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  see  how  meat  alone  or  vegetables 
alone  or  milk  alone  will  yield  all  that  the 
organism  requires;  but,  man  being  what  he 
is,  such  a  diet  would  not  correspond  with  a 
proper  functioning  of  his  organs.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  fact, 
whether  the  food  is  of  one  kind  only,  or 
even  whether  one  kind  predominates.  We 
shall  therefore  consider,  first,  the  total  energy 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  normal  ex- 
istence and,  second,  from  what  character  of 
food  that  total  may  best  be  derived. 

Quantities  of  heat  are  measured  by  the 
scientist  in  terms  of  "  calories,"  and  in  the 
calculations  about  to  be  quoted,  a  caloric  may 
be  defined  as  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of 
water  one  degree  Centigrade, — or,  to  put  it 
in  terms  possibly  nfflgfij  J(flJjI@<3R  raise  the 
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temperature  of  about  four  pounds  of  water 
one  degree  Fahrenheit.  Thus,  ten  calories 
correspond  to  an  amount  of  heat  which 
would  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  through 
ten  Centigrade  degrees,  or  two  kilograms 
through  five  degrees,  or  ten  kilograms 
through  one  degree,  etc.  Now,  for  an  adult 
of  150  pounds  weight,  living  quietly  in  a 
temperate  climate,  about  2,800  calories  of 
heat  must  be  produced  every  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  digestion  of  food,  to*  be  ex- 
pended as  follows:  Radiated  from  the  body, 
1,560;  used  in  the  evaporation  of  1,200 
grams  (2.7  pounds)  of  water  from  the  lungs 
and  skin,  599;  used  in  the  heat  of  air  ex- 
haled, 80;  used  in  the  heating  of  water 
drunk,  53 ;  used  in  the  work  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  180;  for  other  work  done,  320; — a 
total  of  2,792  calories.  To  replace  spent 
heat,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  digest 
enough  food  every  day  to  bring  about  the 
production  of  2,800  calories  of  heat. 

Foods  vary  widely  in  their  heat-producing 
capacity,  when  compared  weight  for  weight. 
Thus,  fats  yield  more  than  twice  as  much 
heat  as  albuminoids.  Putting  it  the  other 
way  round,  we  call  those  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent foods  "  isodynamic "  which  produce 
equal  amounts  of  heat.  Thus  the  following 
are  isodynamic,  each  being  capable  of  gen- 
erating in  the  process  of  digestion  100  calories 
of  heat : 

Grams.  Grams. 

Albuminoids    20.83    Carbohydrates 23.69 

Fats 10.20    Alcohol 14.28 

A  food  is  thus  capable  of  yielding  more 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  amount  consumed, 
as  its  "  isodynamic  equivalent  "  is  represented 
by  a  smaller  figure.  The  following  list  con- 
tains a  number  of  foods  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dynamical  equivalents : 

Butter 11.74    Eggs 55.22 

Chocolate  21.49    Beef 64.31 

Cheese 22.77    Pigeon 


Ham    24.05 

Dried  codfish 25.08 

Lentils   25.96 

Dried   beans 27.24 

Honey    31.38 

Bread 38.44 

Chicken   54.08 


..   83.91 

Potatoes    108.56 

Sole    110.13 

Milk 138.99 

Carrots    210.30 

Green  beans 239.30 

Lettuce    528.00 


These  figures  may  serve  to  fix  ratios,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  example, 
we  can  scarcely  live  on  meat  alone,  although 
heat  sufficient  could  readily  be  obtained  from 
that  source.  Such  a  diet  would  be  distaste- 
ful, and  would  be  incapable  of  yielding  the 
proteids,  fats«and  carbohydrates  demanded  by 
the  body  for  its  proper  maintenance.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  food  be  entirely  of  meat, 


the  digestion  of  albuminoids  and,  especially, 
of  albumens,  brings  about  the  production  of 
abundant  toxines,  which  the  organism  can 
neither  consume  nor  eliminate.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  meat  should  not  predomi- 
nate in  our  diet.  On  this  point  our  article 
continues :  "  Meat  should  be  used  in  smaller 
quantity  than  is  customary  with  people  who 
are  well  to  do.  Muscular  work  demands 
carbohydrates,  bread  and  vegetables.  Lightly 
to  advise  meat  to  workingmen  is  to  produce 
an  artificial  and  expensive  craving.  If  to 
make  meat  the  chief  article  of  our  diet  is  a 
physiological  mistake,  it  is  also  a  great  error 
in  economy.  Meat  is  expensive.  From  its 
extravagant  use  comes  as  much  injury  to  the 
public  welfare  as  to  health.  Even  in  Paris  a 
man  can  be  fed  in  tolerable  fashion  at  very 
small  expense." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe  a 
pltysiologically  ideal  diet :  it  is  certainly  open 
to  debate  whether  it  is  ideal  except  from  the 
physiological  and  economical  point  of  view, 
nor  does  the  writer  claim  for  it  any  other 
great  merits.  He  puts  the  matter  in  this 
way :  Given  that  only  a  small  sum  is  avail- 
able to  provide  food,  how  may  it  be  used 
most  advantageously?  And  the  answer  is: 
By  the  purchase  of  vegetables  almost  exclu- 
sively, especially  lentils  and  beans,  and,  to 
make  these  appetizing,  they  should  be  cooked 
with  a  little  lard  or  fat.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  food-demands  of  a  normal  per- 
son, a  pound  of  lentils  contains  as  much 
albuminoids,  carbohydrates  and  salts  as  a 
pound  of  meat  and  a  pound  of  bread  together. 
If  we  calculate  the  food-value  of  these  sev- 
erally, in  terms  of  calories,  making  use  of 
the  figures  of  Boussingault  and  Balland,  we 
find  that  ioo  grains  of  lentils  yield  337  calo- 
ries; while  a  like  quantity  of  bread  gives  us 
but  257 ;  and  of  meat,  only  134.  The  lentils 
are  thus  almost  equivalent  to  the  bread  and 
meat  together. 

ECONOMY  OF  VEGETABLE  DIET. 

Weight  for  weight,  the  food  value  of  a 
diet  of  vegetables  is  much  the  highest.  Be- 
sides forming, — as  witness,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, rice, — a  matchless  resource  for  feeding 
great  numbers  under  circumstances  when 
supplies  are  hard  to  procure,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  vegetables  keep  for  a  long  time 
without  appreciable  change,  and  are  not 
much  attacked  by  insects;  besides,  they  are 
easily  dried  and  sterilized.  They  thus  nat- 
urally form  a  part  of  the  food-ration  of  all 
armies  in  the  field.  ^ $*$&Bb$Lt' 
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as  to  claim  that  a  most  important  role  was 
played  by  the  famous  pea  sausage  of  the 
German  armies  in  the  successful  campaigns 
of  1870. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  comparative 
cost,  the  author  shows  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy,  no  other  foods  can  com- 
pare with  vegetables.  Thus,  he  notes  that  a 
kilogram  (2%  pounds)  of  lentils,  which 
costs  in  Paris  15  cents,  is  almost  equivalent 
in  food  value  to  a  kilogram  of  meat  and  a 
kilogram  of  bread,  which  together  cost  about 
48  cents.  Reubner's  experiments  show  that 
the  necessary  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous 
standard  for  a  workingman  for  twenty-four 
hours  can   be  maintained   with  soup  made 


from  520  grams  (about  18  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois) of  dried  peas.  With  a  little  lard 
added,  the  cost  of  this  food  per  diem  would 
be  only  7  or  8  cents.  This  quantity  of 
peas  will  suffice  to  make  2J/2  litres  (about 
2*4  quarts)  of  thick  soup.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  as  a  steady  diet,  such  a  ration 
would  be  hard  to  digest  and  would  become 
intolerably  unappetizing, — but  so  would  any 
other  unvarying  fare.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  a  diet  of  vegetables,  beans,  peas, 
lentils,  with  some  potatoes,  bread,  lard,  etc., 
and,  according  to  season  and  country,  green 
vegetables,  dairy  products  and  eggs,  serves 
for  the  food  of  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Europe. 


SHORTENING  OF  THE    INDUSTRIAL  WORKING  DAY. 


\^UCH  light  is  thrown  upon  the  im- 
portant and  much  agitated  social- 
economic  question  of  the  proper  number  of 
laboring  hours,  by  an  article  in  the  Berlin 
Nation,  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Schultze. 
The  authoritative  data  adduced  are  drawn 
from  actual,  substantial  experiment,  and  all 
of  them  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  eight- 
hour  limit.  Following  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing points: 

Two  questions  are  generally  prominent  in 
discussions  as  to  the  expediency  of  shorter 
working  hours :  To  what  extent  can  a  dimi- 
nution of  time  be  equalized  by  a  more  intense 
activity,  and  does  this  greater  exertion  in- 
volve a  more  rapid  waste  of  human  working 
power?  Usually  in  judging  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  various  movements  in  question, 
feeling  rather  than  experience  plays  the  lead- 
ing role.  Among  the  few  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  bring  these  important  prob- 
lems nearer  to  a  satisfactory  solution,  Ernst 
Abbe,  the  manager  of  Carl  Zeiss'  optical  fac- 
tory at  Jena,  who  died  last  year,  deserves 
foremost  mention.  Two  addresses  regard- 
ing the  importance  of  shorter  working-hours 
which  he  delivered  in  that  city  in  1901,  were 
based  upon  the  results  of  his  methodical  in- 
vestigations. Zeiss'  optical  factory, — thanks 
to  Abbe's  social-political  insight, — was  the 
pioneer  establishment  where  a  diminution  of 
working  time,  and  a  considerable  diminution, 
was  introduced.  In  1891  the  working-day 
was  reduced  to  nine  hours,  and  this  was  con- 
tinued till  1900.  That  year  the  manage- 
ment, after  putting  the  question  to  a  vote 
among  the  workmen,  reduced  it  still   fur- 


ther,— to  eight  hours.  The  wages  were  to 
continue  the  same  as  for  nine  hours,  as  it 
was  expected  that  collectively  as  much  work 
would  be  done  in  eight  as  had  been  done  in 
nine  hours.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
year  it  could  be  verified  that  neither  a  dimi- 
nution of  performance  nor  overexertion  of 
the  laborers,  not  even  of  the  older  ones,  was 
to  be  noted.  In  order  to  facilitate  investiga- 
tion, it  was  confined  to  laborers  who  were  at 
least  21,  a  year  before  the  eight-hour  rule 
was  introduced  and  had  been  working  in 
the  factory  at  least  three  years, — the  total 
being  233.  The  facts  thus  gleaned  are 
very  instructive.  The  writer  gives  tables 
which  indicate  that  the  hourly  earning- 
capacity  had  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
100:116.2.  If  the  increase  had  been  in  the 
proportion  of  100:112.5,  it  would  signify 
that  the  workmen  had  earned  exactly  as 
much  in  eight  as  they  had  in  nine  hours.  As 
it  was,  the  day's  performance  even  increased 
3.3  per  cent.,  or  one-thirtieth  of  the  former 
day's  work. 

In  this  increase  the  various  ages  are  pretty 
evenly  included.  In  spite  of  the  great  di- 
versity in  the  character  of  the  occupations, 
the  accession  maintained  a  comparatively  uni- 
form level.  The  added  working  intensity 
was  not  due  to  any  passing  or  extraordinary 
conditions.  If,  then,  the  reduction  of  time 
led  not  to  a  diminution  but  an  increase  of 
production,  the  result,  according  to  Abbe's 
detailed  observations  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  workmen  after  a  short  period  of 
transition,  become  accustomed, — even  against 
their  will, — to  work  somewhat  more  rapid- 
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ly, — the  adaptation   to   the  new  conditions 
taking  place* automatically. 

The  experiences  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  in 
England,  recounted  by  Abbe,  are  likewise 
instructive.  There,  too,  it  was  shown  that 
the  decrease  of  working-time  from  nine  to 
eight  hours  involved  no  diminution  of  ac- 
complishment, although  the  laborers  were 
under  the  influence  of  the  trade-unions, 
which  sought  to  obtain  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed by  means  of  reduced  hours. 

Into  the  reasons  which  lead  to  this  seem- 
ingly paradoxical  development,  Abbe  like- 
wise instituted  a  thorough  research.  The 
fact  that  in  entirely  different  forms  of  occu- 
pation and  among  different  peoples,  a  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  exhibits  a  like  favora- 
ble effect,  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  presump- 
tion that  it  must  be  due  to  certain  general 
causes.  The  division  of  labor,  supposedly 
accountable  for  the  tremendous  technical  ad- 
vance of  the  last  decades,  has  given  almost 
all  industrial  labor  a  peculiar  stamp  in  as 
much  as  the  uniform  daily  activity  results  in 
a  continuous  fatigue  of  the  same  organs. 
Such  recurring,  uniform  fatigue  of  the  hu- 
man body  may,  however,  be  endured  only  if 
it  can  be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  rest- 
ing-time  and  by  nutrition,  before  next  day's 
work.  The  least  deficit  in  recuperative 
strength  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  gradual 
destruction  of  the  organism. 

The  fatigue  of  the  workman  is  caused  by 
three  concurrent  factors:  i.  The  amount  of 
daily  product.  2.  The  raprdity  with  which 
he  works,  whereby  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  an  increase  of  energy  is  really 
perceptible  only  with  materially  accelerated 
intensity.  3.  The  expenditure  of  energy  de- 
pending solely  upon  the  time  consumed  at 
the  place  of  work ;  the  workman  must  remain 
in  the  same  bodily  position,  standing  or  sit- 
ting, eight  or  ten  hours,  working  under  the 
same  strain  of  attention,  and  so  on.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  Abbe 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an 
optimum  for  every  workman,  that  is,  a  min- 
imum time  of  labor  resulting  in  the  largest 
output.  He  was  convinced  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  industrial  workers  did 
not  attain  this  optimum  with  nine  hours' 
labor,  nor  overtstep  it  with  eight,  and  that 
it  was,  therefore,  possible  in  almost  every 
domain  of  industry  to  change  not  only  to 
nine  but  to  eight  hours,  working  at  a  reason- 
able tempo,  without  any  diminution  or  de- 
terioration of  the  work.  Naturally  he  meant 
a  gradual,  not  a  sudden  change  to  eight  hours. 


The  point  is  to  gradually  accustom  people 
who  have  been  used  to  dawdling,  to  acquire 
the  degree  of  normal  fatigue,  as  it  were, 
which  may  be  balanced,  by  next  day,  through 
rest  and  nourishment. 

Abbe's  chief  ground  for  repeating  the  de- 
mand over, and  over:  "Eight  hours'  work, 
eight  hours'  sleep,  eight  hours  to  be  a  man," 
was  that  he  regarded  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  laborer  as  the  decisive  ele- 
ment of  his  proficiency.  Long  hours  result 
in  having  the  natural  intelligence  of  the 
lower  strata  in  great  part  lie  fallow. 
The  industrial  division  of  labor  involves 
beyond  doubt  intellectual  desolation  through 
its  uniformity.  The  point,  therefore,  is  to 
give  the  workingmen  a  chance  by  shorter 
hours  to  use  their  native  intelligence;  to  en- 
able them,  in  spite  of  the  monotony  of  their 
work,  to  employ  their  understanding,  to  re- 
gard with  interest  things  outside  their  task. 
The  fact  that  in  England  shorter  hours  have 
been  more  widely  adopted  than  in  Germany, 
constitutes  a  danger  that  the  latter  may  be 
left  behind  her  in  the  economic  race. 

Abbe  entertained  little  hope  of  having  the 
working-day  shortened  in  Germany  by  legis- 
lative means.  In  the  present  condition  of 
social-politics  in  that  country,  a  radical  meas- 
ure such  as  a  legally  authorized  day  of 
even  nine  hours,  is  unthinkable.  He  be- 
lieved further  progress  possible  only  through 
powerful  organizations,  and  that  such  labor 
organizations  should  not  stand  isolated,  but 
combine  with  the  advanced  as  against  the 
backward  entrepreneurs.  While  in  England 
an  insight  of  the  need  of  diminished  hours 
and  a  higher  standard  of  life  for  the  work- 
in  gman  has  spread,  particularly  in  the  circle 
of  the  entrepreneurs,  in  Germany  these,  and 
the  educated  class  generally,  in  discussing 
this  whole  question  are  influenced  by  fear  of 
the  "  reds."  It  is  all  the  more  grateful  to 
find  a  great  undertaker  like  Abbe  perfectly 
free  from  prejudice  as  regards  social- 
democracy. 

The  article  concludes  with  an  extract 
from  one  of  Abbe's  addresses  where  he  asks 
and  answers  the  question :  "  What  social 
demands  should  the  Liberal  party  adopt  in 
its  program  ?  " — wherein  he  says  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  inborn  pride  of  the  Junker  or 
the  acquired  notion  of  the  insolent,  not  to 
recognize  that  the  thousands  working  in 
rusty  garb  are  not  beings  of  an  inferior  race 
but  members  of  the  same  people,  who,  for 
want  of  means,  lacked  educational  opportu- 
nity. Those  who  recognize  this  truth  meet 
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the  call  for  subjection  and  obedience  in  two 
ways, — the  strong,  with  bitterness  and 
hatred ;  the  weak,  with  hypocrisy  and  servil- 
ity. It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the 
German  nation  that  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  former  in  the  lower  classes,  for 
worse  than  this  acute  poison  for  the  soul  of 
the  people  is  the  insidious  poison  of  growing 
accustomed  to  hypocrisy  and  servility.  No 
people   has   ever   maintained    an   honorable 


place  among  the  nations,  whose  organization 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  the  servile  virtues,— 
obedience  and  submissiveness. 

A  people  whose  regulations  make  the  free 
development  of  the  individual  an  impossibil- 
ity, will  not  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  die 
industrial  contest  of  the  nations.  The  short- 
ening of  the  industrial  working-day  appears 
from  this  point  of  view  of  eminent  signifi- 
cance, not  only  economically  but  politically. 


FIRE-DAMP,    AND    THE     PROBLEM    OF    MINE 
VENTILATION. 


p*OR  a  long  period  of  years  those  who 
record  the  events  of  the  coal-mining 
regions  have  been  compelled  to  note  the  fre- 
quent and  often  disastrous  explosions  which, 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  in- 
flammable gases  in  the  galleries  of  the  mines. 
Within  a  few  months  a  terribly  fatal  explo- 
sion in  the  coal-fields  of  northern  France  has 
once  more  directed  attention  to  the  need  of 
greater  precautions  against  such  calamities, 
and  also  to  the  lack,  in  that  district,  at  least, 
of  such  apparatus  as  is  now  to  be  had  for  the 
rescue  of  those  who  may  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  explosion  from  the  avenues  of  escape  to 
the  surface.  In  this  most  recent  calamity 
it  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  many  of 


the  victims  died,  not  of  burning,  nor  even  of 
suffocation,  but  actually  of  starvation  while 
the  slow  work  of  .rescue,  carried  on  with 
very  inadequate  means,  was  making  its  way 
from  the  shaft  openings  to  the  more  remote 
headings.  The  French  authorities  have  been 
bitterly  criticised  for  the  evident  lack  of 
proper  mine  inspection,  and  deep  has  been 
the  humiliation  of  the  French  press  at  the 
thought  that  the  first  efficient  work  of  rescue 
was  performed  by  a  corps  of  German  miners, 
with  modern  apparatus  for  working  safely  in 
the  midst  of  noxious  gases,  who  had  crossed 
the  boundary  from  the  mining  district  of 
Westphalia. 

A  recent  number  of  Cosmos  returns  to  the 
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discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
effort  to  end  the  peril  that  attends  the  worker 
in  the  soft-coal  pits  of  Europe  and  America, 
It  may  be  the  article  in  question  is  to  some 
extent  an  effort  to  excuse  the  French  col- 
liery owners  and  inspectors.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  recalls  once  more  the  many  sources  of 
danger  which  can  hardly  be  foreseen ;  in  fair- 
ness, therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  note  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  ingenuity  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  problem  in  hand,  and  also  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  inspector 
has  to  cope. 

As  every  one  knows,  coal  is  formed 
through  the  gradual  change  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  has  been  subjected,  in  the  presence 
of  water  but  not  of  air,  to  heat  and  pressure. 
The  longer  the  process  has  been  continued, 
the  higher  the  temperature  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  to  which  the  material  has  been 
subjected,  the  more  its  properties  are  unlike 
those  of  wood  or  of  peat,  and  the  more  they 
resemble  those  of  anthracite.  Gradually  the 
hydrogen  compounds  escape  in  gaseous  form 
through  cracks  and  pores  in  the  mass,  and 
the  whole  slowly  hardens  into  a  solid,  non- 
volatile material,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
carbon, — anthracite.  Those  who  have  noted 
the  bubbles  of  inflammable  gas  that  rise  con- 
stantly through  the  water  of  marshy  ponds 
out  of  the  ooze  of  the  muddy  bottom  have 
seen  the  first  stages  of  this  operation  in  prog- 
ress, and  the*  gas  which  thus  escapes,  "  marsh 
gas,"  is  the  principal  constituent  of  "  fire- 
damp," the  enemy  of  the  coal  miner.  In  all 
mines  of  soft  coal,  therefore,  fire-damp  either 
is  in  process  of  formation,  or  is  confined, 
sometimes  in  enormous  quantities  and  under 
great  pressure,  awaiting  a  chance  to  escape. 
The  deeper  the  pit  the  greater  the  pressure 
under  which  the  gas  is  being  confined, — and 
also  the  greater  the  difficulties  of  ventilation, 
be  it  added,  in  case  of  its  escape  into  the 
headings. 

The  material  within  which  the  veins  of 
coal  are  found  is  often  impervious  to  gas, — 
the  latter  cannot  escape,  and  consequently 
may  remain  in  pockets  in  the  rock,  under 
great  pressure,  until  the  pick  of  the  miner  or 
his  power-drill  provides  an  avenue  of  escape. 
Then  the  mine  heading  may  be  suddenly 
flooded  with  an  immense  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable gas,  not  strictly  poisonous,  but  in- 
capable of  sustaining  respiration,  or  keeping  a 
lamp  alight.  Well  for  the  miner  if  in  dark- 
ness and  a  choking  atmosphere  he  can  grope 
his  way  back  through  long  galleries  and 
shafts  to  light  and  air.    And  well  for  him, 


too,  if  his  own  or  his  comrade's  lamp,  or  the 
flash  of  a  blast,  has  not  caused  this  mixture 
of  inflammable  gas  and  air  to  explode.  For 
then  escape  is  difficult, — those  not  actually 
burned  by  the  flame,  or  crushed  under  rock 
dislodged  by  the  violence  of  the  explosion 
may  find,  as  they  choke  in  an  asphyxiating 
atmosphere,  that  fallen  rock  or  coal  has 
blocked  the  galleries  and  cut  off  retreat. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  SAFETY  LAMP. 

One  of  the  first  to  approach  in  a  scientific 
spirit  the  problem  of  affording  protection  to 
the  coal  miner  in  his  dangerous  work  was  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.  He  showed  (in  1813) 
that  fire-damp  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  marsh  gas, — what  he  called  "  proto- 
carbide  of  hydrogen," — mixed  with  a  little 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  Recognizing 
the  principle  that  inflammable  gases  when 
mixed  with  air  will  not  take  fire  until  their 
temperature  has  been  raised  far  above  that 
of  even  the  deepest  mines,  he  devised  his 
famous  safety  lamp,  in  which  the  flame  of 
burning  oil  or  of  a  candle  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  cylinder  of  gauze  woven  from 
fine  copper  wire.  So  remarkable  is  the  con- 
ductivity for  heat  of  this  metal  that  the 
heated  gases  produced  by  the  flame  are 
rapidly  cooled  below  the  "  ignition  point " 
on  merely  coming  in  contact  with  the  gauze. 
Hence,  though  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  lamp  may  contain  fire-damp  and  air  in 
proportions  suitable  for  explosion,  the  neces- 
sary temperature  is  not  attained.  A  naked 
flame  would  under  such  conditions  produce 
havoc.  To  be  sure,  the  explosive  mixture 
would  pass  through  the  gauze  to  the  interior 
of  the  metallic  chimney  and  would  burn 
there;  but  this  flame,  playing  over  the  inner 
side  of  the  gauze,  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
municate its  heat  in  sufficient  degree  to  the 
mixture  outside  to  cause  its  ignition.  The 
gauze  simply  scatters  the  heat  and  prevents  a 
dangerous  rise  of  temperature  at  any  one 
point.  To  the  miner,  however,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flame  playing  over  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lamp's  metallic  chimney  is  a 
danger  signal  and  warns  him  to  flee  for  his 
life. 

Before  the  days  of  friction  matches  an 
automatic  safety  lamp, — one  that  could  not 
be  taken  apart  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tinguishing the  flame, — reduced  the  danger 
of  fire-damp  explosions  to  small  proportions. 
The  miner  who  wished  to  smoke  his  pipe  con- 
trary to  rules  was  baffled.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  matches  and,  later,  of  blasting  powder 
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for  use  in  loosening  the  coal  have  made  the 
difficulties  of  the  mine  superintendent  more 
serious.  In  practically  all  mines  in  which 
fire-damp  is  likely  to  appear,  blasting  powder 
is  now  prohibited.  Its  danger  lay  not  only  in 
its  capacity  to  ignite  an  explosive  mixture 
already  in  existence  in  the  mine,  but  by 
reason  of  the  sudden  shock,  in  opening  up 
many  pockets  and  crevices  in  the  strata  in 
which  gas  has  been  long  stored,  and  so  flood- 
ing the  headings  with  fire-damp. 

And  now  once  more  as  to  the  gas  itself. 
Fire-damp,  as  was  said  above,  consists  almost 
entirely  of  marsh  gas,  or,  as  the  chemist  calls 
it,  "  methane."  Its  presence  is  not  easy  to 
detect,  as  it  has  no  color,  odor  or  taste. 
Occasionally  small  quantities  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds are  produced  with  it,  and  their  strong 
odor  is,  of  course,  easily  noticed.  It  should 
be  noted  in  passing  that  vegetable  decay  is 
apt  to  take  place  in  almost  all  kinds  of  sur- 
face strata,  and  that  therefore  ore  mines,  sul- 
phur mines,  and  salt  mines  are  apt  to  contain 
small  quantities  of  fire-damp.  Marsh  gas  is 
not  poisonous  any  more  than  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  but,  like  the  latter,  is  entirely  in- 
capable of  supporting  life.  Its  ignition  point 
when  mixed  with  air  in  the  best  proportion  is 
about  650  degrees  C,  or  1,200  degrees  F. 
The  products  of  its  combustion  with  air  are 
steam  and  carbonic  acid  gas;  these,  with  the 
residual  nitrogen  of  the  air,  form  the  "  choke- 
damp,"  the  suffocating  atmosphere  through 
which  the  survivors  of  an  explosion  must 
work  their  way  back  to  fresh  air. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  mixtures  in  all 
proportions  of  air  and  fire-damp  will  explode. 
The  most  dangerous  proportion  is  one  of 
about  ten  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
by  volume.  Should  the  proportions  vary 
greatly  from  this  one,  in  either  direction,  the 
mixture  may  light  only  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all.  The  question  of  explosion  is, 
however,  often  complicated  through  the 
presence  of  coal-dust  in  the  air  of  the  mines. 
Mixed  with  air,  this  is  very  explosive,  and, 
even  worse,  perhaps,  is  likely  to  produce  in 
its  combustion  quantities  of  carbon  monoxide, 
one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  gases. 

The  results  of  the  explosion  are  many. 
A  flame  flashes  through  the  heading,  burning 
as  it  goes.  The  shock  is  apt  to  dislocate  the 
mine  ceiling  or  pi^rs,  causing  their  collapse 
and  so  blocking  the  avenues  of  escape;  in 
any  case,  it  is  certain  to  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  dust.  The  sudden  expansion  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  almost  equally  sudden  contrac- 
tion, due  to  the  condensation  of  the  steam 


formed  in  the  explosion.  Formation  of  the 
poisonous  carbon  monoxide  usually  takes 
place  only  when  the  fine  coal  dust  plays  a 
part  in  the  explosion. 

HOW  EXPLOSIONS  ARE  CAUSED. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  by  those 
who  endeavor  to  discover  the  exact  cause  of  a 
given  explosion,  in  order  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  it,  is  die  want  of  intelligent  testi- 
mony. Frequently  the  only  ones  who  could 
give  an  account  of  the  affair  are  dead ;  often, 
though  they  may  survive,  their  testimony  is 
of  little  value,  because  of  their  effort  to  clear 
themselves  of  all  blame  for  the  result.  So 
generally  is  the  explosion  due  to  some  one's 
ignorance  or  carelessness, — at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  more  serious  outcome  is  concerned, 
— that  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  thing  to  be 
able  to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  shoul- 
ders that  should  carry  it.  The  "  innate  cuss- 
edness  "  of  inanimate  things  is  charged  with 
all  the  blame !  Accidents  are  due  to  the  com- 
bination of  two  things:  (1)  Accumulation 
of  fire-damp,  and  (2)  its  ignition.  A  thor- 
oughgoing, scientific  system  of  ventilation  is 
the  only  means  of  coping  with  the  first  of 
these  dangers ;  yet  even  this  is  at  times  ineffec- 
tive, for  the  opening  of  new  cuttings  will 
often  set  free  great  quantities  of  gas  very 
suddenly,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  danger  of  an  explosion  may  be  said  to 
be  passed. .  Old  cuttings,  long  since  aban- 
doned and  hence  neglected  in  the  general 
scheme  of  ventilation,  not  infrequently  be- 
come dangerous  through  the  slow  infiltration 
of  inflammable  gas. 

Given  the  presence  of  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  fire-damp  and  air,  its  ignition  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  use  of  naked  lights,  contrary 
to  rule.  So  long  as  the  average  workman, 
whatever  his  trade,  is  not  blessed  with  what 
we  should  be  compelled  to  consider  in  our 
day  an  extraordinary  gift  of  intelligent  un- 
selfishness, so  long  must  we  look  for  at  least 
an  occasional  disaster  in  coal-mining  regions. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
appliances  for  conducting  the  work  of  rescue 
after  a  severe  explosion  has  wrought  its 
havoc.  The  rescue  party  are  provided  with 
helmets  and  air-tanks,  enabling  them  to  work 
in  an  atmosphere  that  would  be  deadly  to 
one  not  thus  equipped.  Tanks  of  oxygen  and 
other  restoratives  for  imprisoned  miners  are 
also  carried ;  and  the  chance  of  rescue  is  now- 
adays far  greater  than  in  times  past, — pro- 
vided the  mine  inspectors  have  done  .their 
part 
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TX7ITH  the  enormous  growth  of  modern 
"  cities,-  with  the  vast  demands  made 
by  manufacturing  plants  upon  water  supply, 
with  the  increased  use  of  water  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  these  later  days,  the  problem  of 
pure  water  has  become  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous with  which  the  modern  municipality  has 
to  deal.  Of  recent. years  effective  methods 
have  been  devised  with  the  aid  of  which 
water  already  contaminated  with  drainage 
can  be  purified  rapidly  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, without  excessive  cost.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  to-called  sand-filter 
process. 

Nature's  method  of  water-purification  is  a 
combination  of  the  mechanical  with  a  chemico- 
physical  one, — the  latter  being  the  action  of  air 
(oxygen)  upon  organic  impurities  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sunlight.  The  rapid  removal  of  the 
products  of  contamination  from  the  water  of 
shallow  streams  flowing  through  open  valleys,  is 
an  instance  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method. 
Concentrated  oxygen  and  concentrated  sunlight 
mixed  would  be  the  ideal  water-purifier.  "  Con- 
centrated sunlight."  is  a  somewhat  difficult  thing 
to  collect  and  handle,  but  "  concentrated  oxygen, 
can  be  obtained  without  great  trouble, — in  the 
form  of  ozone.  And  that  Brings  us  to  our  pres- 
ent subject. 

Ozone  is  a  form  of  oxygen, — so  to  speak, 
— produced  by  the  action  of  certain  agencies 
from  the  ordinary  gas. 

If,  for  example,  air  passes  through  a  vessel  in 
which  there  is  taking  place  an  electric  discharge 
of  the  kind  called  silent,"  a  greater  or  lesser 
portion  of  its  oxygen  is  converted  into  ozone. 
The  product  is  still  gaseous,  has  a  peculiar 
odor,  and,  under  various  influences,  tends  to  re- 
turn to  its  original  condition  of  oxygen.  Thus, 
a  comparatively  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
results  in  the  complete  disintegration  of  ozone. 
During  this  return-transformation  the  gas  shows 
extraordinary  capacity  for  producing  the  com- 
bustion of  all  oxidizable  substances  with  which 
it  may  come  in  contact, — hence  it  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  "  active  oxygen." 

Ozone  was  discovered  and  investigated  by 
Schonbein  in  1840:  An  explanation  of  its 
peculiar  relations  to  oxygen  was  afterward 
furnished  by  Becquerel  and  Fremy.  In 
1 89 1,  Ohlmuller,  Siemens  and  Halske  sug- 
gested its  use  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
water  from  organic  impurities;  but  their 
method  was  one  that  could  not  be  applied  to 
very  large  amounts  of  water, — at  any  rate, 
except  at  great  cost.  The  result  was  satis- 
factory enough,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  obtained:  examination 
showed  the  complete  destruction  of  all  bac- 
teria, which  yield  to  the  action  of  steam  at 


no°  C.  (or  2300  F.).  A  series  of  articles 
in  recent  numbers  of  Cosmos  describe  an 
ozonizing  apparatus  which  seems  to  be  effi- 
cient and  fairly  inexpensive. 

Devised  by  Marmier  and  Abraham,  afterwards 
improved  by  de  Frise,  it  is  in  use  at  Saint  Maur, 
France,  where,  for  purposes  of  experiment,  part 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  being 
treated  by  the  new  method.  The  capacity  of  the 
experimental  plant  is  150  cubic  meters  of  water 
per  hour.  The  purified  water  is  more  whole- 
some and  palatable  than  any  ordinary  water,  in 
spite  of  the  large  amount  of  organic  impurity 
found  in  the  river  Marae,  from  which  the  supply 
is  drawn.  In  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
ozone  needed,  the  water  is  first  carefully  filtered, 
and  a  large  amount  of  material  thus  removed 
which  the  ozone  would  of  course  render  innocu- 
ous, but  the  destruction  of  which  would  increase 
considerably  the  cost  of  the  process  if  ozone 
alone  were  employed. 

The  ozonizer  can,  perhaps,  best  be  de- 
scribed in  its  smaller  form. 

This  consists  of  a  horizontal  brass  trough  with 
double  walls,  a  half-cylinder  in  shape,"  with  a 
flat  glass  cover.  The  trough  is  connected  with 
the  earth,  so  that  the  current  flows  off  in  that 
direction  after  it  has  performed  its  work.  Be- 
tween the  double  walls  of  the  trough  cold  water 
circulates,  in  order  that  the  temperature  may 
not  rise  too  high.  The  air  to  be  ozonized  passes 
slowly  through  the  trough  and  then  on  to  the 
purifiers  where  it  is  churned  up  with  the  water 
to  be  treated.  Within  the  trough  and  at  right 
angles  with  its  axis  are  a  series  of  semicircular 
metal  plates  whose  curved  edges  are  serrated,  so 
that  each  of  them  looks  much  like  the  half  of  a 
circular  saw.  These  are  insulated  from  the 
trough,  being  fastened  to  the  glass  cover,  and 
to  them  the  high-potential  current  (one  of  40,000 
volts)  is  led  through  a  vertical  tube  fixed  in  the 
cover  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
glycerin,  which  sesves  for  resistance.  The 
greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  in  adjusting  the 
semi-circular  plates,  that  the  points  upon  their 
edges  shall  all  be  at  the  some  distance  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  trough:  the  "silent"  dis- 
charge must  be  uniform  and  smooth  everywhere, 
as  the  formation  of  an  arc  immediately  destroys 
any  ozone  present.  As  it  is,  so  much  heat  is 
produced  that,  in  addition  to  the  cooling  jacket, 
the  pipes  conveying  the  ozonized  air  to  the  puri- 
fiers contain  spiral  tubes  through  which  cold 
water  flows.  The  glass  cover  of  the  trough 
enables  the  attendant  to  see  that  the  discharge 
within  is  of  the  kind  desired,  and,  to  assist  in 
this  oversight,  the  apparatus  is  operated  in  a 
darkened  room. 

In  the  larger  type  of  ozonizer  the  trough 
is  replaced  by  a  vertical  jacketed  cylinder, 
and  the  semi-circular  plates  for  the  discharge 
within  by  a  series  of  parallel  circular  plates 
projecting  from  an  inner  cylinder,  insulated, 
of  course,  from  the  outer  one.    The  air  thus 
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passes  from  top  to  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  in 
its  course  through  this  ozonizer,  instead  of 
horizontally,  as  in  the  type  first  described. 
The  purifier  consists  of  a  tall,  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, so  constructed  internally  that  the  water 
and  ozonized  air  are  mixed  as  thoroughly  as 
.possible  in  their  passage  through  it.  In  the 
later,  and  most  efficient,  type  there  are  a 
series  of  compartments,  one  above  another; 
the  water  enters  the  highest,  and  by  means 
of  syphons  slowly  makes  its  way  to  the 
lowest.  Meantime,  the  ozonized  air,  enter- 
ing at  the  bottom  and  passing  upward 
through  the  sieve-like  bottoms  of  the  com- 
partments, finally  passes  off  at  the  top.  By 
this  arrangement  the  water,  as  it  descends 


and  becomes  more  completely  free  from  im- 
purity, is  constantly  coming  in  contact  with 
more  highly  ozonized  air,  so  that  its  purifi- 
cation is  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
air  from  which  the  ozone  has  been  more  or 
less  removed  is  constantly,  as  it  rises,  coming 
in  contact  with  water  containing  more  im- 
purity, so  that  little  if  any  ozone  passes  out 
of  the  purifier  to  waste. 

In  a  sample  of  the  Marne  water  treated 
by  this  process  it  was  found  that  equal 
volumes  contained,  before  filtration,  2,682 
bacteria;  after  filtration,  250;  after  ozoniza- 
tion,  3.  The  cost  of  the  process  is  about  2j4 
centimes, — say,  half  a  cent, — per  cubic  meter 
of  water,  or  three  cubic  yards  for  one  cent 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 


TN  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, at  the  formal  opening  of  the  labora- 
tories of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research,  in  New  York  City,  which 
appears  in  the  October  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Review^  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in 
order  to  comprehend  fully  the  degree  and 
character  of  the  progress  of  modern  medicine 
there  is  required  a  kind  of  knowledge  and  a 
breadth  of  vision  not  possessed  by  the  average 
man,  who  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
prompt  relief  of  his  own  ailments  or  those 
of  his  family.  The  average  man,  indeed, 
knows  little  of  the  triumphs  of  preventive 
medicine.  Such  facts  as  the  decline  in  the 
death  rate  by  one  half,  and  the  increase  in 
the  expectation  of  life  by  ten  or  twelve  years, 
during  the  last  century,  are  of  little  concern 
to  him.  And  yet  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Welch 
takes  some  pains  to  point  out,  that  the  most 
brilliant  advances  made  by  medical  science 
have  been  in  the  prevention  of  disease  rather 
than  in  its  treatment. 

Before  the  present  knowledge  of  the  causa- 
tion of  infectious  diseases  had  been  secured 
the  victory  of  vaccination  against  smallpox 
was  almost  the  only  achievement  that  pre- 
ventive medicine  had  to  show.  How  rapid 
has  been  the  progress  since  that  discovery  is 
graphically  set  forth  in  Dr.  Welch's  address. 

The  establishment  upon  a  firm  foundation  of 
the  germ  doctrine  of  infectious  diseases,  the 
discovery  of  the  parasitic  organisms  of  many  of 
these  diseases,  the  determination  by  experiment 
of  the  mode  of  spread  of  certain  others,  and  the 
experimental  studies  of  infection  and  immunity, 
have  transformed  the  face  of  modern  medicine. 


The  recognition,  the  forecasting,  the  compre- 
hension of  the  symptoms  and  lesions,  the  treat- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  infectious  diseases, 
have  all  been  illuminated  and  furthered,  but  the 
boon  of  supreme  import  to  the  human  race  has 
been  the  lesson  that  these  'diseases  are  pre- 
ventable. 

Typhus  fever,  once  widespread,  and  of  all  dis- 
eases the  most  dependent  upon  filth  and  over- 
crowding, has  fled  to  obscure,  unsanitary  cor- 
ners of  the  world  before  the  face  of  modern 
sanitation. 

In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  gained  by 
Robert  Koch  and  his  co-workers,  Asiatic 
cholera,  to  the  modern  world  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  a  devastating  epidemic,  will  never 
again  pursue  its  periodical,  pandemic  journeys 
around  the  world,  even  should  it  make  a  start. 

Of  bubonic  plague,  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
pestilences,  which  disappeared  mysteriously  from 
the  civilized  world  over  two  centuries  ago,  we 
know  the  germ  and  the  manner  of  propagation, 
and,  although  it  has  ravaged  India  for  the  last 
ten  years  with  appalling  severity,  it  can  be  and 
has  been  arrested  in  its  spread  when  suitable 
measures  of  prevention  are  promptly  applied. 

Typhoid  fever,  the  most  important  index  of 
the  general  sanitary  conditions  of  towns  and 
cities,  has  been  made  practically  to  disappear 
from  a  number  of  cities  where  it  formerly  pre- 
vailed. That  this  disease  is  still  so  prevalent  in 
many  rural  and  urban  districts  of  this  country, 
is  due  to  a  disgraceful  neglect  of  well-known 
measures  of  sanitation. 

To  Major  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues  of 
the  Army  Commission,  this  country  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  South  owe  an  inestimable  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
conveyance  of  yellow  fever  by  a  species  of  mos- 
quito. On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge,  the  dis- 
sease,  which  had  been  long  such  a  menace  to 
lives  and  commercial  interests  in  our  Southern 
States,  has  been  eradicated  from  Cuba,  and  can 
be  controlled  elsewhere. 

Another  array  surgeon,  Major  Ross,  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  had 
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previously  demonstrated  a  similar  mode  of  in- 
cubation and  transportation  of  the  parasite  of 
malaria,  discovered  by  Laveran,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  attack  intelligently  and  in  many  lo- 
calities, as  has  already  been  proven,  with  good 
promise  of  success,  the  serious  problem  of  check- 
ing or  even  eradicating  a  disease  which  renders 
many  parts  of  the  world  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  Caucasian  race  and,  even  where  less  se- 
vere, hinders,  as  does  no  other  disease,  intellec- 
tual and  industrial  activities  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  gratifying  that  one  of  our  countrymen  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  In- 
stitute, Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  by  his  investiga- 
tions of  Texas  cattle  fever,  led  the  way  in  the 
discovery  of  the  propagation  of  this  class  of  dis- 
eases through  an  insect  host. 

The  deepest  impress  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  average  death  rate  of  cities  has  been 
in  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  through  a 
better  understanding  of  its  causes.  The  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  by  the  investigations  which  it 
has  supported  of  the  question  of  clean  milk  and 
of  the  causes  of  the  summer  diarrheas  of  in- 
fants, has  already  made  important  contributions 
to  this  subject,  which  have  borne  good  fruit  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere. 

No  outcome  of  the  modern  science  of  bac- 
teriology has  made  a  more  profound  impression 
upon  the  medical  profession  and  the  public,  or 
comes  into  closer  relation  to  medical  practice, 
than  Behring's  discovery  of  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria  by  antitoxic  serum,  whereby  in  the 
last  twelve  years  the  mortality  from  this  disease 
has  been  reduced  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  for- 
mer rate. 

The  most  stupendous  task  to  which  the  medi- 
cal profession  has  ever  put  its  hands  is  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis,  whose  preeminence 
as  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  all  communities 
is  already  threatened.  Sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  causation  and  mode  of  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease has  been  gained  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  to  bring  within  the  possible  bounds  of 
realization  the  hopes  of  even  the  most  enthu- 


siastic, but  it  will  require  a  long  time,  much 
patience,  and  a  combination  of  all  the  forces  of 
society,  medical,  legislative,  educational,  phi- 
lanthropic, sociological,  to  attain  this  goal. 

MANY    SCIENCES    COOPERATE    WITH     MEDI- 
CINE. 

Great  and  rapid  as  the  progress  has  been,  it 
is  small,  says  Dr.  Welch,  in  comparison  wit(i 
what  remains  to  be  done,  especially  in  the 
field  of  infections  diseases.  Even  with  pneu- 
monia and  other  acute  respiratory  affections 
and  epidemic  meningitis,  very  little  has  been 
achieved  by  way  of  prevention.  Of  the  cause 
of  cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors  noth- 
ing is  known,  although  many  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  study. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  practical  re- 
sults of  scientific  discovery  in  medicine,  Dr. 
Welch  alludes  to  the  danger  of  receiving  a 
false  impression  of  the  way  in  which  such 
progress  has  been  secured  and  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future.  The  advance,  he  says, 
has  been  by  many  and  devious  and  gradual 
steps,  leading  often,  it  might  appear,  in  quite 
different  directions.  The  army  contains  a 
multitude  of  recruits  drawn  from  its  various 
fields,  the  biologist,  the  chemist,  and  the 
physiologist  contributing  their  share  to  medi- 
cal triumphs  as  truly  as  the  pathologist,  the 
bacteriologist,  the  hygienist,  and  the  clinician. 
"  In  the  fullness  of  time  comes  the  great 
achievement;  the  leader  is  hailed,  but  he 
stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  multitude  of 
predecessors,  whose  contributions  to  the  re- 
sult axe  often  lost  from  view." 


AMID  SNOW  AND  ICE  AT  THE  EQUATOR. 


CIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON  contributes  to 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The 
ascent  of  Ruwenzori,  in  Central  Africa,  by 
the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  leads  Sir  Harry  to 
tell  what  he  has  known  of  this  mountain.  He 
believes  that  it  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
old-world  legends  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  its  snowy  peaks  seen  above  the  clouds 
from  the  torrid  plains  below  seeming  some- 
thing quite  preternatural.  The  legends  of 
the  mountain  attained  their  greatest  consist- 
ency in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  but 
were  revived  when  Arab  travelers  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  reported 
the  existence  of  these  snow  peaks  of  equatori- 
al Africa.  Then  learned  men  disproved 
their  existence. 


TUB  MONARCH  OF  AFRICAN  MOUNTAINS. 

But,  at  the  very  same  time,  two  mission- 
aries of  the  English  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Krapf  and  Rebmann,  discovered  Kili- 
manjaro and  Kenia.  The  former  was  hailed 
by  the  American  poet,  Bayard  Taylor,  as 
the  monarch  of  African  mountains.  Baker's 
"  Blue  Mountains "  were  but  the  lower 
parts  of  Ruwenzori.  Stairs  and  Stanley 
guessed  the  snow  range  would  reach  about 
17,500  feet.  Then  came  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston. The  last  altitude  he  and  his  party  were 
able  to  take  with  precision  on  the  verge  of 
the  snowfields  was  14,023  feet.  He  calcu- 
lated Ruwenzori  was  about  20,000  feet,  and 
so  superior  to  Kilimanjaro,  which  has  since 
been  fixed  at  more  than  19*700  feet 
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In  any  case  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  snow  and  ice  should  exist 
actually  under  the  equator  at  relatively  low  alti- 
tudes. Evanescent  snow  may  be  seen  on  Ru- 
wenzori  at  12,000  feet,  while  the  present  writer 
has  walked  among  blocks  of  half -frozen  snow 
at  just  over  13,000  feet. 

Ruwenzori  itself  is  rather,  he  thinks,  due 
not  to  volcanic  action  so  much  as  to  a  wrin- 
kle in  the  earth's  surface.  He  says,  more- 
over: 

It  is  one  of  the  rainiest  regions  of  the  world ; 
the  upper  slopes  must  have  a  rainfall  of  nearly 
two  hundred  inches  per  annum.  Many  of  the 
foot-hills  round  the  base  are  partially  denuded 
of  forest,  as  the  result  of  long  continued  agri- 
cultural operations.  Above  6,000  feet  the  per- 
manently inhabited  zone  almost  comes  to  an 
end,  and  one  enters  a  magnificent  tropical  forest. 


GORGEOUS    COLORING. 

Sir  Harry  describes  the  wonderful  flora 
of  the  slopes  of  this  mysterious  mountain, 
and  then  says: 

Though  the  color  of  the  Alpine  zone  from 
9,500  to  13,000  feet  is  in  general  of  a  somewhat 
somber  character,  with  a  tendency  to  gray-green, 
yellow-gray  and  deep  brown,  there  is  a  certain 
gorgeous  richness  in  some  of  its  aspects  when 
examined  at  close  quarters.  For  instance,  the 
trunks  of  many  dead  trees  are  covered  with 
enormous  mantles  of  moss,  mantles  that  may  be 
two  feet  in  thickness.  These  mosses  range  in 
tint  from  yellow-green  to  red-purple,  being  often 
chestnut-brown,  orange,  and  crimson.  The  short 
turfy  grass  in  places  is  bright  emerald-green, 
and  is  dotted  with  "  lady  s  smocks,"  with 
mauve  orchids,  large  daisies,  yellow  buttercups, 
blue  forget-me-nots,  and  other  flowers  of  more 
or  less  English  aspect. 


THE  COMMON  HOUSE  FLY  AS  THE  CARRIER  OF  DISEASE. 


T  N  a  well-written  contribution  to  the  Mari- 
time Medical  News  (Halifax,  Vol.  18, 
No.  8),  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jones,  honorary 
surgeon  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada 
and  professor  of  public  health  in  Halifax 
Medical  College,  points  out  conclusively  that 
the  study  of  insects  as  the  carriers  of  diseases 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the 
preventive  medicine  of  the  present  day,  and 
mentions  malaria  and  yellow  fever  as  the 
most  prominent  of  these  diseases. 
Regarding  the  latter  he  says: 

The  recent  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  New 
Orleans  has  demonstrated,  not  only  to  the  pro- 
fession, but  to  the  laity  that  yellow  fever  is  not 
to  be  so  dreaded,  and  that  epidemics,  so-called, 
can  be  controlled  and  stopped  with  the  death 
and  destruction  of  the  special  variety  of  mos- 
quito instrumental  in  its  spread.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  malaria,  and  also  to  another  disease, 
the  sleeping  disease  of  Uganda.  The  practical 
results  of  these  researches  have  shown  that  it 
does  not  do  to  sit  down  and  not  try  and  find  a 
cnuse  of  so-called  infectious  diseases.  The  gain 
in  the  yellow  fever  credit  account  has  been 
enormous.  Trade  and  commerce,  not  to  men- 
tion human  life,  have  been  preserved.  The  anti- 
quated ideas  as  to  quarantine  have  been,  or  will 
be,  done  away  with,  and  the  public  confidence  in 
medical  science  and  its  power  to  prevent  disease 
has  been  much  increased. 

Colonel  Jones  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  common  fly  multiplies  rapidly.  Its 
eggs,  numbering  about  120,  are  laid  in  any 
organic  material,  especially  if  it  is  putrid. 
The  larvae  are  hatched  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  fly  is  fully  matured  in  about  twelve 
days.  It  is  hatched  in  filth  and  must  re- 
turn to  filth  to  lay  its  eggs.    According  to 


the  author,  there  is  evidence  that  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  plague  and  tuberculosis  have 
been  transmitted  by  flies. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
the  Cuban  and  South  African  wars,  and  an 
allusion  to  the  Japanese,  as  overrated  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  Professor  Jones  cites 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  in  Chicago,  in 
1902,  which  was  most  severe  in  one  ward. 
Flies  caught  in  that  part  of  the  city,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  infected  houses,  were  inocu- 
lated into  eighteen  tubes,  and  from  five  of 
these  tubes  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  isolated. 
Thus  it  was  evident  that  this  epidemic  was 
brought  about  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
infectious  material  by  flies! 

With  reference  to  cholera,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  Indian  medical  officers 
regard  flies  fed  on  cholera  discharges  as  one 
of  the  most  common  agencies  by  which  the 
spread  of  this  disease  is  brought  about.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  fly  plays  a  part 
in  the  infection  of  plague  and  tuberculosis. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject the  author  says:  •* 

If,  then,  it  is  known  that  the  fly  is  a  conveyor 
of  disease  in  these  cases,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  other  conditions  it  may  also  be 
the  cause?  The  fly  may  come  into  contact  with 
the  patient  in  such  diseases  as  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  smallpox  or  diphtheria,  and  as  three 
of  these  rapidly  become  septic  diseases,  is  there 
not  an  excellent  breeding  ground  for  the  fly  in 
the  discharges  of  the  patient,  more  particularly 
from  the  mouth,  which,  if  care  be  not  taken,  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  certain  parts  of  the 
room?  Or  perhaps  the  fly  may  come  into  con- 
tact with  infected  dust  in  some  locality  other 
than  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  patient 
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and  carry  the  contagion  to  a  suitable  cultivation 
soil  in  some  individual.  I  think  this  is  reason- 
able. 

Is  there  any  practical  outcome  of  all  these 
suppositions?  I  think  there  is.  Yellow  fever 
has  been  stamped  out  by  preventing  the  access 
of  mosquitoes  to  any  patient  by  a  careful  system 
of  screening,  as  well  as  by  the  destruction  of 
the  mosquito  and  its  breeding  places.     I  think 


the  same  thing  might  be  done  in  all  infectious 
diseases  in  the  summer  time ;  the  careful  screen- 
ing of  patients  and  the  destruction  of  all  flies 
i:i  the  sick  room,  and  always  at  all  times  as  far 
as  practicable  the  destruction  of  their  breed- 
ing places.  It  enforces  the  great  fundamental 
principle  of  sanitary  science,  as  laid  down  from 
all  time,  which  is  simply  the  art  of  being 
clean. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  PREMIER. 


SPHERE  is  an  almost  unanimous  verdict 
of  approval  upon  Premier  Stolypin,  of 
Russia,  in  the  writings  of  the  European  and 
American  newspaper  correspondents  who 
have  met  him  or  studied  his  career.  We  have 
already  quoted  from  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon's  opin- 
ion. The  "  Special  Commissioner "  of  the 
National  Review,  writing  on  "  Russia  from 
Within,"  devotes  most  of  his  article  in  the 
last  issue  of  that  magazine  to  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Stolypin.  The  Russian  Premier,  de- 
clares this  writer,  enjoys  a  personal  reputa- 
tion of  which  any  public  man  in  Russia 
might  well  be  proud. 

With  him  word  and  thought  are  known  to 
stand  in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other, 
both  emanating  from  motives  which  are  regard- 
ed by  his  friends  and  acquaintances  as  above 
suspicion.  He  is  a  sincere  lover  of  fair  play, 
escrews  base  actions,  and  is  withal  tolerant 
enough  to  take  men  as  he  finds  them,  and  to 
make  the  best  of  very  bad  bargains.  In  a  word, 
he  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  gentleman  pro- 
duced by  Russian  civilization.  The  son  of  a 
chivalrous  general  and  of  a  clever  lady,  Stoly- 
pin was  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  old 
school  of  the  Russian  nobility.  His  mother  was 
a  Gorchakov,  whose  widespread  reputation  for 
esprit  was  by  no  means  usurped.  A  princess 
not  only  in  the  social  but  also  in  the  intellectual 
sphere,  her  double  title  unhappily  died  with  her- 
self. If  intellect  were  hereditary  and  will-power 
were  identical  with  honesty,  the  present  Premier 
would  indeed  be  the  man  to  lead  his  people  to 
the  promised  land.  But  inscrutable  Nature  en- 
dowed him  with  other  estimable  gifts.  At 
school  he  was  distinguished  by  modesty  and  ap- 
plication among  his  fellows,  of  whom  many 
were  clever  and  most  lazy.  Mediocre  gifts,  good 
conduct  in  its  bureaucratic  sense,  and  a  happy 
easy-going  disposition  were  calculated  to  attract 
the  benevolent  attention  of  his  superiors,  and 
P.  A.  Stolypin  has  uniformly  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive administrators  of  the  old  regime.  Thus  it 
was  by  appointment,  not  by  election,  that  he 
became  Marshal  of  the  Nobilify  in  Kovno  and 
later,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Grodno. 

To  the  Premier's  personal  friends  it  ap- 
pears a  good  omen  that  he  invariably  stood 
well  with  the  champions  of  autocracy. 

He  was  a  favorite  even  of  the  most  reaction- 


ary among  them  all.  They  promoted  him  over 
the  heads  of  his  seniors,  suspended  traditions 
and  usages  in  his  behalf,  and,  so  to  say,  pitch- 
forked him  into  high  places.  For  example, 
when  the  Province  of  Saratov  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed, disorders  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
the  redoubtable,  Plehve  cast  around  him  for  an 
energetic  man  to  administer  it  his  choice  fell 
upon  M.  Stolypin,  who,  though  lacking  the  bu- 
reaucratic qualifications  for  the  post,  was  hone 
the  less  appointed. 

WHAT     MAY     BE     EXPECTED     OF     STOLYPIN. 

As  to  the  present  policy  of  Premier  Stoly- 
pin, the  National  Review  correspondent  has 
some  doubts.    He  says : 

But  precisely  because  of  his  admirable  per- 
sonal qualities,  his  influence  upon  the  Crown 
and  the  nation  appears  to  unbiased  Russians  to 
be  fraught  with  disaster  to  both.  To  the  Crown 
because  he  may  all  the  more  easily  persuade  the 
monarch  to  fritter  away  in  petty  palliatives  the 
precious  respite  bestowed  by  fate,  which  mi^ht 
well  be  used  to  reconcile  people  and  sovereign 
and  bring  together  a  practical  Duma.  And  on 
the  nation  his  political  influence  appears  not  less 
baleful,  because  with  all  his  sterling  qualities 
M.  Stolypin  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  stern  moral 
fibre  which  distinguishes  a  genuine  people's  pa- 
triot from  an  easy-going  courtier  who  sees 
everything,  including  his  own  amiable  weakness, 
through  the  roseate  medium  of  optimism.  His 
adjoint,  M.  Kryshanoyski  recently  laid  before 
M.  Stolypin  a  plan  for  the  revival  of  the  Czar's 
popularity  by  means  of  a  great  money  sacrifice 
to  be  made  by  the  Imperial  family.  The  peas- 
ants, he  said,  want  land,  and  we  want  the  peas- 
ants' confidence,  and  cooperation.  Let  the  Czar- 
distribute  to  those  peasants  who  really  need 
more  land  certain  portions  of  the  appanages 
whence  the  Imperial  family  draws  the  funds 
requisite  for  the  support  of  its  members.  These 
appanages  bring  in  two  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Stolypin  adopted  the  proposal  as  his 
own.  The  Czar  rejected  it,  but  Mr.  Stoly- 
pin did  not  resign.  The  scheme  was  a  mad 
one : 

It  would  have  put  the  Imperial  house  in  the 
power  of  the  coming  Duma  and  aroused  the 
passions  of  the  peasantry  against  the  landown- 
ers. It  was  just  the  final  touch  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  send  the  revolutionary  scale 
downwards  and  to  break  the  monarchy. 
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PARLIAMENT  VS.   CABINET  IN  ENGLAND. 


T^HE  loss  of  influence  of  the  English  Par- 
liament since  the  last  half  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  and  the  increasing,  almost 
exclusive,  power  of  the  Cabinet,  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  the  writer  of  the 
article  reminds  us,  Lothar  Bucher  published 
a  controversial  treatise  in  which,  even  then, 
he  recognized  the  fact  that  certain  political 
changes  were  taking  place  in  England,  and 
that  constitutional  practice  and  theory  no 
longer  harmonized.  Since  his  writing  those 
tendencies  have  developed  still  further.  Says 
the  Deutsche  Revue  writer: 

The  most  striking  innovation  is  the  loss  of 
power  which,  in  the  land  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, Parliament  itself  has  suffered.  Glad- 
stone believed  in  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 
It  was,  he  often  emphatically  declared,  "  a  cardi- 
nal axiom "  of  modern  English  polity.  That 
was  the  constitutional  theory  of  the  first  half 
of  Victoria's  rule.  Liberal  politicians  wel- 
comed the  new  development,  while,  on  the  con- 
servative side,  they  spoke  of  the  weak  and 
pliant  executive  power  of  England  that  yields, 
and  must  yield,  to  the  slightest  wish  of  the 
Commons.  Compare  this  with  a  member's  ut- 
terance two  years  ago,  in  which  he  declared  that 
England  was  no  longer  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment but  one  ruled  by  the  Cabinet,  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  was  claimed  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter,—  a  government,  therefore,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  autocracies  into  which  the 
ancient  democracies  degenerated.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  a  more  critical  pronouncement  in  1894, 
remarked  that  a  mighty  change  had  within  his 
own  experience  taken  place  in  the  Commons. 
The  point  had  been  reached  when  a  debate  in 
the  lower  house  concerning  a  practical  or  use- 
ful object  was  rapidly  becoming  an  impossibil- 
ity. His  younger  son,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  went 
so  far  as  to  vent  his  satisfaction  in  Parliament, 
in  1 90 1,  at  the  altered  conditions;  he  acknowl- 
edged the  truth  of  the  accusation  that  power 
was  being  transferred  from  Parliament  to  the 
Cabinet,  but  if,  outside  of  the  Commons,  there 
were  no  complaints  of  the  curtailment  of  the 
member's  rights,  it  was  because  the  people  had 
little  objection  to  seeing  a  better  institution,  the 
Cabinet,  assume  the  rights  of  a  worse  one.  Such 
language  would  have  been  inconceivable  under 
Disraeli  or  Gladstone.  But  it  was  consonant 
with  the  facts.  Parliament  no  longer  ruled  the 
executive  branch,  but  was  ruled  by  it  NTheoret- 
ically,  the  Cabinet  is  accountable  to  Parlia- 
ment for  everything  it  does  or  leaves  undone; 
actually,  ministerial  administration  withdraws 
from  its  control.  With  their  mastery  of  detail, 
the  ministers  are  at  an  advantage  over  their 
critics  of  the  Commons.  The  Cabinet  initiates 
legislation.  This  befits  the  parliamentary  or- 
ganization; the  Prime  Minister  is  the  leader  of 
the  house  to  which  he  belongs,  while  in  the 
other  chamber  another  prominent  member  of 
the  Cabinet  assumes  the  leadership.    Any  repre- 


sentative may,  to  be  sure,  introduce  a  bill,  but 
not  since  eighty  years  has  any  law  of  impor- 
tance passed  in  that  way.  If  the  ministry  sub- 
mits a  measure,  it  becomes  at  once  a  party 
question;  since  the  opposition  attacks  it,  the 
adherents  of  the  government  are  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  party  discipline  and- loyalty,  to  sup- 
port it  The  Cabinet,  it  is  true,  often  modifies 
or  even  withdraws  a  bill  which  is  criticized, 
particularly  by  its  own  side,  but  the  press  in 
such  cases  counts  for  at  least  as  much  as  Par- 
liament 

THE     MINISTRY     SUPREME     IN     PRACTICAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Only  in  a  momentous  conflict  does  a  sec- 
tion of  the  party  rebel  against  their  official 
leader, —  identical  with  the  Cabinet, —  and 
that  because  it  may  result  in  the  downfall  not 
alone  of  the  Cabinet  but  of  their  party,"  the 
dissolution  of  the  house,  new  elections,  and 
consequently  an  expenditure  for  the  individ- 
ual member  of  thousands  of  dollars.  And 
even  this  revolt  is  consequent  only  upon  dis- 
sension in  the  Cabinet. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Parliament, —  or 
rather-  the  ministerial  majority,— exerts  no 
power  in  legislation  over  the  government  As 
for  the  opposing  minority,  means  are  found  to 
dispose  of  it  The  new  rules,  virtually  Mr. 
Balfour's,  provide  not  only  very  effective  meas- 
ures against  obstruction,  but  the  loquacity  of 
the  members  can  be  automatically  checked  by 
the  same  closure. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  control  of 
the  finances,  continues  the  article  from  which 
we  have  quoted.  In  theory,  Parliament  may 
refuse  to  grant  supplies.  But  this  never  hap- 
pens; the  estimates  are  always  accepted  as 
they  are  presented.  The  case  is  similar  in 
all  the  other. departments  of  the  government. 
In  opposing  any  particular  branch,  the  press 
is  often  more  effective  than  Parliament  As 
a  rule,  the  opposition,  being  a  minority,  is 
powerless,  and  the  government  party  votes 
for  the  ministers.  The  theory,  therefore,  of 
ministerial  responsibility  is  not  much  more 
than  a  theory.  The  only  way  to  call  the 
ministers  to  account  is  to  vote  them  down, 
but  the  opposition  cannot  and  the  party  of 
the  majority  does  not  want  to  do  this. 

PROMISES  OF  THE  LIBERALS. 

The  English  Liberals  attribute  the  noto- 
rious decline  of  Parliament  to  the  con- 
servative regime.  Now  that  the  Liberals, 
after  a  long  interval,  are  again  at  the  helm, 
much  is  heard  of  the  revival  of  Parliament. 

Beyond  doubt  the  new  house  differs  greatly 
in  personal   character  from  its  late  prededss- 
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sors,  and,  assuredly,  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions depends  very  essentially  upon  "  personal 
moments.  The  average  member  of  the  late 
conservative  majorities  was  little  interested  po- 
litically, feared  overexertion,  and  was  extreme- 
ly negligent  of  his  duties.  As  a  result  the  work 
of  *  Parliament  was  congested  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  discussion  of  important  measures 
choked  by  application  of  the  closure.  In  con- 
trast to  this,  the  new  Parliament,  with  its 
Liberal  majority,  is  a  veritable  model  of  earnest- 
ness, zeal,  and  industry.    The  new  members  are 


more  self-reliant,  intellectual,  and  less  disci- 
plined. The  majority  is  divided  into  different 
groups;  for  the  present  at  least  there  is  a 
marked  lack  of  cohesion.  The  self-confidence 
of  Parliament  has  increased;  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has,  in  several  legislative  proceedings,  subor- 
dinated the  Cabinet's  point  of  view  to  that  of  the 
Commons,  evidencing  thereby  that  he  believes, 
with  Gladstone,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  house. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  restoration 
of  parliamentary  power  is  permanently  attain- 
able in  England. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PRETORIA. 


T^HE  distance  to  South  Africa  is  grow- 
ing shorter  year  by  year.  In  the 
World's  Work  and  Play  (London)'  Mr. 
Ambrose  Talbot  describes  a  new  railway 
rib  that  is  being  fitted  into  the  back- 
bone of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  It  be- 
gins at  Lobito  Bay  in  Portuguese  South- 
west Africa,  it  runs  through  Benguella, 
and  it  will  extend  in  almost  a  direct  line 
across  Africa  to  Katanga,  a  point  south  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  where  it  joins  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railway,  950  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  first  section  of  this  Benguella  railway  is 
now  open  for  traffic.  Lobito  Bay  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  land-locked  bay,  about  three 
miles  wide  and  five  long.  The  natural  break- 
water of  sand  is  so  steep  on  the  inner  side 
as  to  admit  of  the  ocean  liners  coming  within 
a  few  feet  and  landing  passengers  direct. 

The  great  engineering  feat  has* been  the 
mounting  of  the  great  African  divide  or 
plateau  5,000  feet  above  'the  sea.  As  the 
gradient  .was  found  to  be  one  in  forty  for 
several  miles,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 


rack  railway  used  in  the  Swiss  mountains. 
Up  the  gorge  the  railway  forced  its  way,  the 
work  being  carried  on  night  and  day.  Sev- 
eral millions  of  tons  of  rock  were  blasted 
away,  and  the  railway  has  now  reached  the 
plateau.  The  route  continues  practically 
throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  at  this  ele- 
vation of  5,000  feet.  It  will  connect  Bihe, 
which  is  an  important  trading  center,  espe- 
cially in  rubber.  The  first  150  miles  were 
completed  in  two  years  instead  of  the  three 
years  allowed.  The  rest  of  the  line  will 
be  completed  in  two  or  three  years.  The  line 
will  bring  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  within  1,000  miles  of  the  sea- 
coast,  about  one-half  of  the  distance  via  Cape 
Town.  The  copper  ore  already  exposed  is 
stated  to  be  over  100  millions  sterling  in 
value.  When  connected  with  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  Railway,  Pretoria  will  be  3,000  miles 
nearer  Europe  than  at  present.  Liners  from 
Britain  to  the  Cape  will  be  able  to  call  at 
Lobito,  which  is  still  a  week's  sail  from  Cape 
Town,  and  discharge  and  embark  passengers 
and  freight. 
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THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE   FOREIGN    REVIEWS. 


Present-Day  Poland.— Mr.  B.  C.  Basker- 
ville's  view  of  the  present  state  of  Poland,  as 
expressed  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (London) 
for  October,  is  that  it  is  parlous.  He  insists 
once  more  on  the  limitations  of  that  typically 
brilliant  person  the  Pole.  Except  in  occasional 
cases  of  artistic  or  musical  geniuses,  it  seems  as 
if  of  him  it  had  been  decreed  that,  unstable  as 
water,  he  should  not  excel.  The  present  Polish 
revolution  is  not  Pole  revolting  against  Russian, 
but  caste  revolting  against  caste,  the  proletariats 
against  the  "  privileged  classes."  To  the  latter 
belong  the  civil  servants,  who  are  the  product 
of  German  methods  grafted  on  to  the  Sclavonic 
nature,  which  generally  means  stringent  laws 
laxly  administered.  There  are  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  political  parties,  but  only  five  have 
any  real  importance,  and  of  these  the  Realists 
seem  the  most  moderate  and  practical.  But 
their  very  moderation,  their  desire  to  bring 
about  desired  reforms  by  evolution  rather  than 
by  revolution,  makes  them  unpopular;  and  it  is 
the  noisier  and  hastier  patriots  and  Socialists 
who  have  the  upper  hand.  The  Polish  question 
to-day,  therefore,  is  virtually  a  struggle  between 
the  local  Russian  Government,  the  patriot,  and 
the  Socialists,  who  believe  in  terrorism,  but  are 
well  organized  and  tenacious.  The  writer  sees 
no  hopeful  solution,  especially  as  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  Poland  is  so  unfavorable. 

French  Colonial  Policy.— The  first  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris) 
opens  with  an  article  on  the  French  colonial 
conference  of  1906,  in  which  A.  de  Pouvour- 
ville  discusses  the  leading  subjects  dealt  with  by 
the  congress.  The  first  relates  to  the  liberty  of 
the  colonies  in  all  matters  connected  with  tariffs 
and  taxation,  and  the  political  and  economic 
tyranny  of  France  has  met  with  universal  con- 
demnation. Another  question  on  which  all  are 
agreed  is  that  the  method  of  human  transport 
should  be  abolished,  even  if  it  meant  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway.  This  is  one  of  the  bene- 
fits which  the  white  race  ought  to  bring  to  the 
other  races.  The  third  is  concerned  with  the 
constitution  of  national  native  reserves  for  the 
colonial  army  in  Indo-China.  Finally,  the 
writer  desires  to  honor  the  Anglo-French  en- 
tente, which  may  not  be  a  universal  panacea, 
he  says,  but  may  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  pending  between  the  two  first 
colonial  powers  of  the  universe. 

Intellectual  Property.— Alfred  Droz,  writing 
in  the  second  September  number  of  the  Revue 
de  Paris,  discourses  on  intellectual  property. 
He  says  people  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
increase  in  value  of  certain  masterpieces,  and 
they  ask  whether  the  artist  or  his  heirs  should 
not  participate  in  the  benefits  accruing  from  such 
rise  in  value.     Millet,   for  instance,  sold  his 


"  Angelus  "  for  £  small  sum,  and  yet  extraordi- 
nary prices  have  been  paid  for  this  picture. 
Would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  some  of  it  to  the 
artist  or  his  living  representatives?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  syndicate  be  formed  of  artists 
who  would  engage  to  sell  all  their  works,  and 
it  would  be  stipulated  by  each  artist  that  when- 
ever a  work  of  his  changed  hands  the  syndicate 
must  intervene  and  see  that  some  portion  of  the 
profit  j>aid  by  a  new  purchaser  be  retained  for 
the  artist's  heirs. ' 

France  and  Foreign  Markets.— In  the  first 
September  number  of  La  Revue  (Paris)  Dr. 
Lota!  has  an  article  entitled  "  France,  Russia, 
and  Switzerland/'  It  has  reference  to  France's 
trade  with  the  two  latter  countries.  Switzer- 
land, he  says,  takes  the  fifth  place  as  a  market 
for  French  goods,  coming  after  England,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  and  the  United  States,  whereas 
Russian  takes  the  fifteenth  place,  coming  after 
Turkey.  Switzerland  sells  much  less  to  France 
than  she  buys;  with  Russia  it  is  the  other  way 
round.  But  protection,  the  writer  continues, 
has  wrought  great  mischief,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  French  exports,  and  in  France  pro- 
tection reigns  supreme.  The  protectionists  in 
the  government  and  in  the  Parliament  will,  he 
says,  ruin  French  commerce  and  industry;  they 
institute  tariffs,  make  and  unmake  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  destroy  the  spirit  of  initiative. 
A  writer  in  the  first  September-  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mo  tides  (Paris)  says  that  be- 
tween 189*  and  1905  French  trade  increased,  but 
not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  trade  of  some  other 
countries.  In  the  same  period  the  exports  of 
the  United  States  have  been  doubled,  those  of 
England  have  increased  26  per  cent.*,  those  of 
Italy  go  per  cent.,  those  of  Belgium  52  per  cent., 
and  those  of  Germany  71  per  cent,  whereas  the 
exports  of  France  have  increased  only  27  per 
cent.  The  writer  suggests  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment might  busy  itself  more  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  home  industries. 

An  Italian  View  of  our  Negro  Problem.— 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  definite  effort 
to  force  Italian  immigration  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  are  already  sev- 
eral Italian  colonies  established  there,  with 
more  in  prospect,  the  feeling  of  the  Italians, 
about  the  negro  is  of  practical  interest.  The 
Italians  are  nocking  to  this  country  in  such 
hordes  that  when  they  do  go  south  they  will 
be  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  the  com- 
plicated political  problem  of  that  region,  and  it 
is  significant  to  note  what  seems  to  be  their  in- 
stinctive sympathy  for  the  most  extreme  preju- 
dices of  the  southern  white  population.  Nic- 
cold  Roncali,  wr'ting  in  the  Italia  Moderna  on 
the  race  problem  in  the  United  States,  seems 
to  sum  up  this  very  general  feeling  among  Ital- 
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ians  which  repudiates  entirely  any  idea  of  equal- 
ity between  the  races.  He  claims  that  the  situ- 
ation is  more  acute  and  distressing  now  than 
ever  before,  and  characterizes  the  forty  years 
of  equal  exercise  of  the  ballot  as  a  "  disastrous 
experiment."  Senator  Tillman's  most  exag- 
gerated utterances  against  the  negro  are  de- 
noted courageous  and  righteous,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  North  is  condemned  as  purely  senti- 
mental and  impractical,  as  well  as  hypocritical. 
"  In  the  North  no  one  is  interested  directly  and 
practically  in  the  question,  no  one  is  touched 
economically  by  it ;  and  it  is  spoken  of,  publicly 
and  privately,  as  we  speak  carelessly  of  Ar- 
menia, when  the  Turks  burn  a  whole  village 
and  massacre  a  population  of  unarmed  Chris- 
tians." The  plea  of  the  Southerners  that  they 
alone  can  know  the  situation,  that  the,  North 
can  form  no  intelligent  view  of  it  because  it 
does  not  concern  them  personally  is  wholly 
conceded  by  the  Italian  author.  President 
Roosevelt's  attitude  towards  the  negro  is  de- 
nounced as  a  pose  assumed  openly  for  political 
purposes  only.  "A  vulgar  political  maneuver 
executed  in  view  of  presidential  elections." 
Equality  of  races  before  the  law  this  Italian 
writer  concedes,  but  "no  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  state  to  the  negro." 

An  English  Mechanic  in  America.— Under 
this  title  (writing  in  the  World's  Work  and 
Play)  Mr.  James  Blount  describes  his  experi- 
ences in  English  and  American  workshops. 
American  methods  and  atmosphere  impress 
him  as  greatly  superior.  Yet  he  believes  that 
the  British  workman  as  a  mechanic  is  undoubt- 
edly a  superior  all-around  man  to  his  American 
cousin.  He  recognizes  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  America  over  all  other  nations.  He 
notes  that  "the  American  looks  ahead  all  the 
time — the  Englishman  is  perfectly  content  and 
satisfied  with  present  level."  He  laments  the 
intemperance  and  love  of  gambling  prevalent 
in  England,  more  so  than  in  America.  In 
America,  too,  every  man,  whether  son  of  a  rail- 
way director  or  son  of  a  laborer,  begins  at  the 
bottom  and  works  upward.  He  sums  Up  by 
saying  that  as  long  as  the  present  social  con- 
ditions in  England  make  it  impossible  for  the 
workingman  to  raise  himself  to  a  higher  level 
socially,  so  long  will  England  be  handicapped 
in  competition  with  America. 

Professor  Skeat  on  Spelling  Reform.— In 

the  National  Review,  this  eminent  etymologist- 
writes  on  modern  English  spelling,  and  with  a 
douche  of  fact  quenches  the  ill-formed  condem- 
nation of  projects  of  spelling  reform.  He  says: 
"  Our  spelling  was  reasonably  phonetic  (upon 
Latin  models)  from  about  700  to  1200,  and  still 
phonetic  (but  upon  French  models)  from  1200 
to  1500.  It  remained  the  same,  but  with  much 
interference  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  till  1600  and  later.  After  that,  it 
ceased  to  have  vitality  and  became  a  mere  in- 
strument for  the  use  of  printers."  Spelling  re- 
form is,  he  says,  quite  an  old  thing. 

What  Is  Wrong  with  Oxford?— Mr.  A.  E. 

Zimmerman,  a  junior  member  of  the  classical 
staff,  discusses  (in  the  Independent  Review)  the 
difficulties  of  Oxford  in  the  new  century.  He 
believes  that  Oxford  la  marked  out  to  be  the 


intellectual  capital  of  England,  to  be  the  home 
of  ideas  in  every  department  Of  spiritual  activ- 
ity. To  carry  out  this  destiny  only  those  should 
be  admitted  who  have  capacity  to  absorb  ideas. 
But,  alas !  "  Oxford  notoriously  contains  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  are  and  will  remain  totally 
devoid  of  ideas."  They  are  only  there  because 
they  can  afford  to  come.  The  expense  of  living 
at  Oxford  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem. 
If  it  were  lowered  from  a  minimum  of  £90  to 
£60,  most  of  the  present  difficulties  would  dis- 
appear. The  other  difficulties  are  the  compe- 
tition of  the  younger  universities,  the  widening 
breach  between  Oxford  and  the  professions,  the 
deadness  of  classical  study,  and  the  pressure  of 
examinations.  Of  the  latter  he  says :  "  The 
system  was  not  devised,  and  is  not  maintained 
for  genuine  students  at  all.  It  is  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  forcing  unwilling  idlers  to 
work.  It  is  a  gigantic  engine  of  compulsion  to 
drive  the  free  Barbarians  of  England  to  the 
waters  of  knowledge.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  killing  the  present  examination  system.  Fill 
Oxford  with  real  students,  and  it  will  automat- 
ically disappear." 

Why  Physical  Culture  Fails.— Dr.  Alexan- 
der Bryce,  in  an  article  in  the  Grand  Magazine, 
begins  by  assuming — a  pure  assumption — that 
physical  culture  does  fail.  Here  are  some  of 
his  "  evidences."  This  "  fad,"  he  declares,  has 
become  such  a  craze  that  over-exertion  is  now 
more  of  a  danger  than  under-exertion.  "  In 
Norway  tuberculosis  is  rife;  in  Sweden — the 
foremost  gymnastic  country  in  the  world — one- 
third  of  the  population  dies  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  of  the  males  who  are  left  one- 
quarter  are  rejected  for  military  service."  And 
Germany  and  England  show  enormous  num- 
bers of  young  men  unfit  for  military  service. 
Why,  then,  with  such  enthusiasm  for  physical 
culture,  is  there  so  much  physical  deterioration? 
First,  because  physical  exercises  often  lack  sys- 
tem, and  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  Dr.  Bryce  evidently 
favors  the  Ling  system.  Secondly,  wrong  sys- 
tems are  often  adopted;  and  there  are  many 
other  reasons,  among  which  is  too  great  an  en- 
thusiasm for  cold  baths.  It  is  not  an  imme- 
diate reaction  and  glow  that  test  the  health  ful- 
ness of  a  cold  bath,  but  the  feeling  of  glow 
all  through  the  day,  instead  of  depression  and 
cold  a  few  hours  afterward.  Dr.  Bryce  also 
comments  on  the  prevalent  tendency  to  adopt 
wrong  positions  in  standing,  sitting  and  walk- 
ing, which  helps  to  make  so  many  of  us  lop- 
sided. 

Can  China  Stop  the  Opium  Trade?— Com- 
menting on  the  recently  issued  imperial  Chi- 
nese edict  against  the  importation  of  opium, 
the  London  Spectator  remarks:  The  total  pro- 
hibition of  which  philanthropists  dream  is  sim- 
ply impossible.  The  human  race,  impatient  of 
its  sufferings,  seeks  to  alleviate  them,  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  use  of  a  stimulant,  and  in  Asia  by 
that  of  a  sedative,  both  of  them  temporarily 
diminishing,  or  in  the  second  case  extinguish- 
ing, painful  self-consciousness.  The  total  pro- 
hibition of  opium  would  therefore  be  as  dan- 
gerous in  China  as  the  total  prohibition  of  al- 
cohol would  be  in  Europe,  and  besides  dimin- 
ishing the  revenue,  would,  by  increasing  the 
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power  of  the  local  officials,  increase  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  already  the  despair  of  the  finan- 
ciers of  Peking.  We  venture  to  predict,  there- 
fore, that  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
will  in  the  end  recommend  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  of  India,  which  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  granted,  the  tax  upon  the 
opium  fields  of  China  should  be  very  largely 
increased,  and  should  be  levied  with  a  severity 
which  will  render  evasion  very  nearly  impos- 
sible. This  would  greatly  reduce  the  demand, 
as  similar  taxation  on  gin  would  reduce  the 
demand  for  that  spirit  in  Europe,  without  creat- 
ing the  profound  irritation  certain  to  follow 
compulsory  total  abstinence.  The  increased 
revenue — which  is  sure  to  be  large,  because  the 
Chinese  Government  when  it  can  plead  a  moral 
obligation  will  not  be  restrained  by  humani- 
tarian scruples  from  killing  illicit  dealers — will 
be  applied  to  maintain  the  new  army,  and  thus 
all  parties  will  alike  be  satisfied.  Those  who 
dislike  the  use  of  the  drug  will  find  that  the 
poor  are  moderating  their  doses,  which  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  benevolent  a  great 
gain,  the  real  objection  to  opium  being  the  con- 
sequences which  follow  its  use  in  excess. 

Japan   as  .  the   Schoolmaster   of  China. — 

Japanese  influence  is  no  doubt  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  progressive  movement  now  under 
way  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  most  con- 
spicuous assistance  which  Japan  has  rendered 
China  is  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  style  the  Mikado's  Empire  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Celestials,  for  she  is  edu- 
cating at  home  thousands  of  Chinese  youths, 
while  she  has  sent  out  hundreds  of  competent 
teachers  to  the  Chinese  schools.  How  far  Japan 
is  succeeding  in  an  effort  to  reform  the  educa- 
tional system  in  China  is  discussed  in  the  arti- 
cle contributed  to  the  Taiyo  (Tokyo)  by  Prof. 
S.  Takata,  Dean  of  Waseda  College,  who  re- 
cently made  an  extensive  tour  in  China  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  investigating  into  the  exist- 
ing educational  condition  in  that  country.  "  I 
was  deeply  impressed,"  says  the  professor, 
"  with  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  with 
which  China  is  now  seeking  modern  knowl- 
edge. It  is  gratifying  that  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  after  modern  principle  is  undertaken 
by  the  Japanese.  In  all  the  important  educa- 
tional centers  in  China,  there  are  a  number  of 
Japanese  teachers,  ranging  from  five  to  fifty. 
Even,  to  the  remote  districts  of  Yun-nan,  Sze- 
chuan  and  Kwei-chow,  many  a  Japanese  teacher 
has  been  invited  to  teach  at  the  provincial  in- 
stitutions. Heretofore  the  only  road  to  the  offi- 
cial positions  in  China  was  the  time-honored 
'  civil  service '  examination,  the  curriculums  of 
which  contain  nothing  of  modern  learning.  But 
now  that  this  antiquated  examination  system  is 
abolished  in  favor  of  the  graduates  from  the 
new  colleges  equipped  with  modern  knowledge, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  progressive  system  of  edu- 
cation will  be  the  more  encouraged  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  rank  and  file  in  China."  During 
his  sojourn  in  China,  Prof.  Takata  interviewed 
the  two  foremost  Viceroys,  Yuan  Shi-kai  and 
Chan  Chi-tung,  as  well  as  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation and  many  other  personages.  These  dis- 
tinguished Chinese  officials  unanimously  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension  that  the  dissemina- 
tion of  modern  knowledge  may  bring  in  its 


trail  many  dangerous  ideas,  such  as  radical  lib- 
eralism and  social  democracy.  These  person- 
ages heard  of  the  undesirable  tendency  of  the 
Chinese  students  in  Japan — how  they  threat- 
ened the  Tokio  Government  with  a  general 
"  strike,"  grossly  misunderstanding  the  spirit 
of  the  regulation  which  the  Japanese  Minister 
of  Education  promulgated  to  protect  their  very 
welfare;  how  they  became  enamoured  with  the 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty  and  freedom, 
having  gained  but  a  smattering  knowledge  of 
political  science.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
Chinese  dignitaries  are  all  more  or  less  anxious 
of  the  possible  outcome  of  such  tendencies.  As 
a  remedy  for  this  unwholesome  condition  Pro! 
Takata  suggests  that  the  Chinese  students  be 
educated  more  thoroughly.  At  present  most 
of  them  attend  the  Japanese  schools  for  but  a 
brief  period,  and  bring  back  to  their  country 
only  very  superficial  knowledge.  The  result  is 
that  they  become  easily  fascinated  with  new 
ideas  and  theories  which  they  really  do  not 
understand  at  all,  frequently  advocating  such 
antiquated  radicalisms  as  were  repudiated  long 
since  by  advanced  scholars.  But  if  they  stay 
in  school  for  longer  terms,  and  receive  thor- 
oughgoing instructions,  they  cannot  help  be- 
coming more  considerate  and  thoughtful  in 
their  utterances. 

The  World's  Production  of  Cocoa.— Ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  Journal  de  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  world's  production  of  cocoa  increased 
from  115,000  tons  in  190 1  to  147,000  tons  in 
1904.  The  states  of  South  and  Central  America 
have. profited  most  by  the  increase.  Ecuador 
is  the  most  important  producer.  Brazil's  pro- 
duction is  also  very  important  Trinidad,  Santo 
Domingo,  Venezuela  and  the  island  of  Grenada 
have  largely  increased  their  production.  The 
three  first-named  countries  together  produce 
half  of  the  world's  output  of  cocoa.  Other 
countries  produce  hardly  any,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  counted.  Among  these  last  are 
the  German  colonies  of  Cameroun,  Samoa,  and 
Togoland.  Togoland  produces  less  than  1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  growth.  In  1905  the  cocoa 
plantations  of  Cameroun  suffered  greatly  from 
extreme  humidity,  but  it  may  be  well  to  look 
upon  this  as  simply  a  passing  reverse.  It 
ought  to  be  so,  as  no  country  is  as  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  cocoa  as  Cameroun.  A  great 
deal  of  the  cocoa  of  western  Africa  and  of  the 
English  possessions  is  sent  to  Hamburg  and 
consumed  in  Germany.  Hamburg  is  one  of  the 
most  important  cocoa  markets.  It  is  rivaled 
very  successfully  by  Havre,  and  is  pretty  hard 
hit  by  New  York.  Germany  holds  the  second 
place  in  the  world's  cocoa  marketing,  consum- 
ing more  than  27,000  tons;  only  one  country 
consumes  more — the  United  States.  France, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands  come  next,  but 
their  importations  are  much  less. 

"  England  Really  Seeking  Peace."— It  is 
useless  to  deny  it!  The  English  policy  has 
changed!  Great  Britain  no  longer  boasts  of 
her  splendid  isolation.  She  is  sure,  apparently, 
that  she  will  be  able  to  face  all  eventualities, 
and  she  is  covering  her  ground  well.  Her  alli- 
ance with  Japan  and  her  friendship  with 
France  have  enabled  her  to  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  serenity.     Certainly  there  is  no 
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present  ground  for  anxiety,  nothing  to  fear 
from  coalitions,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  Rus- 
sia, enfeebled  as  she  is  from  her  present  crisis. 
Since  the  conference  at  Algeciras,  Germany  is 
looked  upon  as  isolated,  and  there  is  no  cause 
for  timidity  in  that  quarter.  These  are  the 
dicta  contained  in  an  article  oh  the  present  in- 
ternational political  situation,  in  the  Journal  de 
Bruxelles  (Brussels).  But,  while  the  interna- 
tional situation — from  the  English  point  of 
view — is  improved,  the  optimism  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  certain  British  ministers  since  last 
spring  seems  somewhat  exaggerated.  When 
nearly  all  the  influential  members  of  the  Lib- 
eral cabinet  gave  the  world  to  understand  that 
British  armament  was  to  be  limited  no  one  be- 
lieved it,  but  the  declaration  appears  to  have 
been  true.  Not  long  ago  (during  the  war)  Mr. 
Haldane,  chief  secretary  of  the  war  office,  con- 
ceived the  project  of  reducing  the  army  by 
20,000.  Sceptics  cried  out  that  such  a  move 
would  not  mean  anything,  because  Great  Britain 
has  never  depended  upon  her  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  colonies. 
They  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
attempt  had  been  planned  for  the  reduction  of 
the  navy,  which  has  always  insured  British  su- 
premacy on  the  seas.  But  again  events  have 
given  criticism  the  lie,  says  this  writer.  The 
day  after  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  made 
his  famous  inaugural  speech  before  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Peace  Congress,  the  English  pro- 
fession of  peace  was  again  entered  in  action, 
and  that  time  the  blow  fell  on  the  navy. 

A  Prussian  School  for  Policemen. — Many 
reasons  justify  a  peace  guardian  being  some- 
thing more  than  merely  strong  physically  and 
politically — he  should  also  be  a  man  capable  of 
thinking  and  with  the  materials  therefor.  In 
view  of  this  a  school  was  recently  established 
at  Cottbus,  Prussia,  which  only  admits  police- 
men, and  in  an  editorial  the  Berliner  Ta$blatt 
says :  "In  a  short  time  no  policeman  will  be 
employed  in  Cottbus  unless  he  can  show  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  policeman's  academy.  This 
academy  prepares  the  public  guardian  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  the  length  of  the 
course  is  three  months  with  a  tuition  fee  of  $19, 
and  the  school  provides  quarters  and  food  for 
the  students  at  an  average  cost  of  $12.50 
monthly.  The  total  expense  of  the  course  is 
about  $75.  The  trustee  of  the  school  is  the 
magistrate  of  Cottbus,  and  Police  Inspector 
Butner  is  the  principal,  this  latter  official  hav- 
ing power  to  proceed  with  severity  against  any 
of  the  students  for  infraction  of  the  school 
rules.  The  school  also  has  on  its  faculty  a  phy- 
sician, veterinary,  food  chemist,  teacher  of  gen- 
eral subjects  and  a  policeman."  The  daily  in- 
struction lasts  from  7  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from 
4  to  8  p.  m.,  paper  and  writing  materials  are 
furnished  free  and  books  at  cost  price.  The 
course  embraces  "(1)  discussion  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  German  constitutions;  (2)  general 
government,  but  particularly  the  jurisdiction 
enjoyed  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior;  (3)  the 
entire  question  of  police  powers ;  (4)  rights  and 
duties  of  the  policeman,  and  the  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  personal  freedom;  (5)  private  and  pub- 
lic police  service;  (6)  foreign  police  service; 
(7)  policing  of  the  poor,  beggars,  tramps,  ex- 
clusion  laws,  public  morality  and  so  forth;  (8) 


public  health  police  service,  precautions  against 
epidemics,  disinfection,  slaughter  house  and 
meat  inspection  laws,  regulation  of  use  and 
sale  of  poisons;  (9)  laws  controlling  (a)  man- 
ufacture of  and  trade  in  food  stuffs,  (b)  trade 
in  goods  packed  in  zinc  and  lead,  (c)  use  of 
coloring  matter  dangerous  to  health,  (d)  trade 
in  butter,  lard  and  substitutes  for  them;  (10) 
the  wine  laws;  (11)  ventilation,  sanitation  of 
living  quarters  and  water  supply;  (12)  veter- 
inary science,  laws  in  reference  to  animal  dis- 
eases; (13)  building  and  fire  regulations;  (14) 
lodging  house  and  excise  laws;  (15)  press 
laws;  (16)  political  laws;  (17)  regulation  of 
public  meetings;  (18)  legal  position  of  master 
and  servant;  (19)  field  and  forest  laws;  (20) 
hunting  and  fishing  laws;  (21)  public  ways; 
(22)  discussion  of  the  criminal  code;  (23) 
criminal  police  instruction,  measurements,  crim- 
inal photography,  foot-prints,  blood  stains  and 
so  forth;  (24)  policing  of  trade  in  general; 
(25)  various  sick,  accident  and  invalid  insur- 
ance laws;  (26)  first  help  in  accidents  and  so 
on. 

The  Healthiest  City  in  the  World.— Buenos 
Ayres,  says  a  writer  in  the  Illustration  (Paris), 
is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world.  In  1904  the 
mortality  was  only  14.6  per  1,000.  The  same 
year  it  was  27.9  in  Madrid,  18.2  in  Vienna,  17.8 
in  Paris,  16.5  in  London,  and  15.5  in  Berlin.  The 
percentage  of  infant  mortality  proves  the  benefit 
of  the  system  of  public  hygiene  of  the  favored 
city.  The  mortality  of  infants  (up  to  the  age 
of  one  year)  is  never  greater  than  0.3.  In  Paris 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  11.  It  is  20  in  Ber- 
lin, 18  in  Vienna,  and  40  in  St.  Petersburg.         i 

Horse-Raising  in  Russian  Asia.— The  empire 
of  Russia  is  rich  in  horses.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  there  are  on  earth  60455,000 
horses,  of  which  Russia  alone  has  33,000,000, 
averaging  twenty-five  horses  per  hundred  in- 
habitants. The  European  regions  where  they 
are  most  numerous  are  the  governments  of  Sa- 
mara, Orenburg,  and .  Astrakhan.  In  Asia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bulletin  du  Comiti  de  FAsia 
Franchise  (Paris),  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  Kirghese  steppes  and  the  Buriat  countries. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  horses  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  rural  population.  In  Asia,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  horses  are  pastured  on 
the  immense  steppes.  They  are  sturdy  and  very 
brave,  small,  with  short  but  somewhat  heavy 
feet,  broad  breasts  and  broad  shoulders.  They 
are  the  pets  of  the  horsemen  and  fondly  loved. 
The  best  horses  are  the  Kirghese  and  Bachire 
rices  crossed,  raised  near  the  Ural  Mountains. 
Among  the  Turkomans  of  Turkestan,  besides 
the  Kirghesan  horses,  the  Turkoman  and  Tekan 
races  are  common,  the  latter  being  blooded 
horses.  They  are  beautiful  and  very  graceful, 
light  and  fleet,  with  long  delicate  legs  and  deli- 
cate necks,  and  with  their  bodies  finely  formed. 
Their  movements  are  exceedingly  supple.  The 
height  and  the  blood  of  the  Turkoman  race  of 
horses  make  them  essentially  fit  for  improving  the 
Kirghesan  variety  which  is  related  to  them.  By 
crossing  the  Kirghesan  and  Turkoman  races  the 
Karabair  is  obtained,  considered,  in  Asia,  the 
war  horse  par  excellence.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, when  Tamerlane,  the  Tartar  conqueror,  re- 
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turned  from  subduing  Arabia  he  brought  from 
Arabia  five  hundred  pure-blooded  horses,  from 
which  sprang  the  Turkoman  breed.  From  the 
earliest  times  Central  Asia  has  been  renowned 
for  its  horses,  and  a  distant  relation  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Equus  Prjevski  still  inhabits  the 
Eastern  frontier.  Horse-raising  is  extensively 
practised  by  the  nomads  of  Turkestan.  .  Koumys 
(horse  milk)  is  the  natives'  favorite  drink;  horse 
skin  is  used  for  leather,  the  hair  is  used,  and 
the  meat  of  old  horses  and  of  young  fillies  is 
eaten.  In  Transbaikalia  also  there  are  a  great 
many  horses.  The  horse-raising  industry  may 
be  less  important  in  Transbaikalia  than  in  the 
vast  territories  of  Occidental  Siberia,  but  it  is 
well  developed  for  agriculture.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  there  are  nearly  700,000  horses,  at 
least  one  horse  to  every  inhabitant.  Without 
exception,  the  horses  of  Russian  Asia  are  of  re- 
markable endurance.  A  Kirghesan  horse  can 
travel  from  100  to  130  kilometers  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  without  feeding. 

The  Antiseptic  Qualities  of  Permanga- 
nates.— Permanganate  of  potash  and  the  other 
permanganates  are  superior  to  all  other  anti- 
septics and  for  different  reasons.  One  reason  is 
that  they  are  in  harmless  quantities.  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  permanganate  is  (in  proportion) 
%  to  1,000,  although  the  proportion  may  be 
greater.  Another  advantage  of  permanganate  is 
that,  it  is  practically  odorless,,  and,  says  the 
Revue  Rose  (Paris),  no  matter  how  it  is-  used, 
its  products  are  always  inoffensive.  Its  only 
drawback  is  that  when  reduced  it  brings  out  an 
oxide  of  manganese  of  a  sallow  brown,  leaving  a 
stain  very  difficult  to  remove.  Nothing  but  an 
acidulated  solution  of  salts  of  tin  will  take  out 
the  stain  of  permanganate  of  potassium.  The 
disinfectant  known  as  "  Condy  s  Liquid "  is  a 
simple  solution  of  sodium.  "  Kuhne's  Liquid  "  is 
a  mixture  of  permanganate  of  soda  and  sulphate 
with  iron.  In  1869  Preterre  discovered  that  a 
solution  of  1/100  of  permanganate  of  potash  to 
99/100  of  water  is  an  excellent  disinfectant  for 
the  breath.  Jager  is  of  the  opinion  that  1/100 
part  permanganate  to  99  of  water  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  pathogenous  germs  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  while  Miguel 
has  adopted  1/0  to  1.285  as  the  right  proportion. 
Garner  and  King,  who  are  just  now  studying 
microbes  and  disinfectants  and  the  properties  of 
permanganates  as  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
germs  (more  especially  to  the  bacillus  typhosus), 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  permanganate 
holds  a  microbicidic  action  when  used  in  even 
lesser  proportions  than  those  accepted  by  Miguel 
and  by  Jager. 

The  Hair  as  an  Indicator  of  Health.— Start- 
ing from  the  fact  that  maladies  exert  a  notable 
influence  on  the  physical  body, — especially  on 
the  growth  of  the  nails,  in  length  and  in  thick- 
ness,—a  Japanese  doctor  whose  name  is  not 
given  asks,  in  L' Illustration  (Paris),  if  it  may 
not  be  possible  that  the  hair,  also,  is  affected  by 


sickness.  The  experiments  made  by  the  doctor 
show  that  any  general  sickness  diminishes  the 
diameter  of  the  hair.  The  medullary  layer  may 
be  lacking,  even  the  hard  periphery  may  disap- 
pear. The  influence'  of  sickness  on  the  hair  is 
always  more  marked  among  races  whose  hair  is 
thick  and  coarse."  By  this  means  it  is  easy  to 
tell  whether  the  patient  has  suffered  from  a 
recent  sickness.  After  a  general  malady  the 
hair  is  thinned  in  certain  parts  of  its  length,  and 
the  extent  of  the  place  so  thinned  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  the  severity  of  the  sickness.  In  cases 
of  identification  this  fact  may  be  of  use.  From 
a  biological  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  hair  seems  to  be  affected,  and  to 
act  like  the  nails. 

Importance  of  the  Banana  as  a  Food.— 

Some  years  ago  Sir  William  Crookes  lectured 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  praise  of  the  banana,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sole  nutriment 
of  many  millions  of  men.  Certain  English  ships 
have  specially  constructed  departments  where 
the  temperature  is  kept  low  for  the  preservation 
of  bananas.  The  banana  of  the  tropics  belongs 
to  the  botanical  family,  says  an  article  in  the 
Annates  .(Paris),  of  the  largest  of  all  fruit-bear- 
ing trees.  In  size,  the  trees  resemble  palm  trees. 
They  have  high,  cylindrical,  column-like  trunks, 
crowned  with  tufts  of  long  leaves  springing 
from  a  curved  spike-like  trunk.  Properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  stalk  or  trunk.  Botanic- 
ally,  it  is  hard  to  describe  such  a  tree.  The 
"banana  of  Paradise"  (called  Adam's  fig-tree) 
and  the  wise  man's  banana  are  also  tropical 
trees.  Very  few  Adam's  figs  are  exported,  and 
they  are  not  palatable  unless  they  are  cooked. 
The  Central  Americans  cook  them  in  their  skins 
iii  hot  ashes,  or  fry  them  as  they  would  fry 
potatoes.  The  fig-banana  is  eaten  raw,  and  it  is 
of  a  fine  and  delicate  flavor.  Below  the  equator 
bananas  are  eaten  instead  of  cereals.  A  "re- 
cime"  of  bananas  contains  from  60  to  180 
bananas  and  weighs  from  60  to  80  pounds.  A 
recime  of  50  pounds,  costing  25  cents  (approxi- 
mating the  figures  to  American  money)  at 
Pourte-a-Pitre,  comes  to  (approximately)  $1.97 
when  delivered  in  the  Central  Market  of  Paris. 
Paris  gets  her  bananas  from  London,  where  they 
are  delivered  from  the  Canaries  at  about  the 
same  price  ($1.96).  The  expense  resulting  from 
this  handling  brings  the -price  of  bananas  up  to 
about  $3.02  the  recime  (in  Paris).  No  plant 
known,  occupying  so  little  space,  produces  such 
an  amount  of  nutritive  substance.  When  most 
of  the  starchy  substance  of  a  ripe  banana  has 
been  reduced  to  sugar,  the  fruit  contains  about 
5  per  cent  of  albuminous  matter,  1  per  cent, 
fat,  and  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  hydrocarbon- 
aceous  matters.  So  much  sugar  is  mingled 
with  the  pulp  that  if  sugar  cane  were  not 
grown  in  the  same  countries  where  bananas 
grew,  the  banana  fruit  would  furnish  sugar 
with  as  great  profit  as  is  gained  from  beets  in 
Europe. 
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HISTORY   AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr.    Frederick    Trevor    Hill's    "  Lincoln    the 
Lawyer "    (Century)    is  a  real  contribution   to 
history.     Before  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  spent  twenty-four  years 
of  his  adult  life  in  the  practice  of  the  law.    But 
for  that  experience  and  the  associations  that  it 
brought,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the 
Illinois    rail-splitter 
would  ever  have  be- 
come a  figure  of  na- 
tional     prominence. 
And  yet  his  profes- 
sional    career     has 
been    slighted    by 
most    of    his    biog- 
raphers    and     we 
have  been  led  to  in- 
fer   that    Lincoln 
was  not  much  more 
than    a    second-rate 
country       attorney. 
How  mistaken  was 
this    view    of    "the 

first    American"    is       Frederick  trevor  hill. 
clearly   s  h  o  w  n   in 

Mr.  Hill's  admirable  record  of  Lincoln's  train- 
ing and  achievements  in  one  of  the  most  exact- 
ing of  professions.  To  read  this  book  is  to  be 
convinced  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  he  had 
never  occupied  the  White  House,  would  have 
fully  deserved  to  rank  among  the  great  lawyers 
of  his  generation.  Mr.  Hill's  researches  have 
brought  to  light  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
data  concerning  the  bench  and  bar  of  Illinois  in 
Lincoln's  time. 

The  two-volume  biography  of  Charles  God- 
frey -Leland  ("Hans  Breitmahn"),  by  his 
niece,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  (Boston.: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  publications  of  the  pres- 
ent autumn  season.  Mr.  Leland's  youthful  ex- 
periences as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Heid- 
elberg and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, together  with  his  later  observations  in 
Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1848,  his  return 
to  America,  and  successful  journalistic"  career 
during  the  period  of  our  own  Civil  War,  com- 
pose the  substance  of  the  first  volume.  •  The 
second  volume  includes  an  account  of  his  so- 
journs in  England  and  in  Italy,  his  pursuit  of 
gypsy  lore,  and  the  many  pleasant  relationships 
that  he  enjoyed  with  literary  men  and  women 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  large  portion 
of  the  text  consists  of  letters  from  and  to  Mr. 
Leland,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion in  the  form  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of 
notes,  and  impromptu  sketches.  The  work  by 
which  this  versatile  writer  is  best  known  to 
Americans  is  his  famous  series  of  "  Breitmann 
Ballads,"  written  in  the  period  of  his  appren- 
ticeship to  journalism  during  the  war  time. 

A  volume  of  autobiography  by  the  Danish 


essayist  Georg  Brandes  has  recently  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  "  Reminiscences  of  My  Child- 
hood and  Youth"  (New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.). 
It  .is  somewhat  unusual  for  a  living,  writer  to 
give  so  full  an  account  of  his  childhood  days. 
American  readers,  we  imagine,  will  find  these 
reminiscences  all  the  more  interesting  because 
they  deal  with  an  environment  that  would  have 
been  impossible  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller  has  written  a  schol- 
arly monograph  on  "  The  Purchase  of  Florida : 
Its  History  and  Diplomacy"  (Cleveland:  The 
Burrows  Brothers  Company).  Mr.  Fuller's 
strictures  on  the  conduct  of  General  J[ackson 
are  especially  severe  and  likely  to  surprise  and 
startle  those  readers  whose  acquaiptance  with 
the  facts  has  been  acquired  only  through  sec- 
ondary sources. 

BOOKS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION. 

"A  Wanderer  in  London"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  descriptive  volume  by  E.  V.  Lucas  (Mac- 
millan).  The  title  very  aptly  describes  the  dis- 
cursive methods  of  this  book,  which  puzzle  the 
reader  by  unexpected  leaps  from  ancient  to 
modern  history,  showing  at  times  a  lofty  disre- 
gard of  chronological  detail.  For  all  that, 
many  of  the  descriptions  of  streets  and  build- 
ings abound  in  interesting  allusions,  and  the 
book  will  doubtless  have  a  wider  vogue  than 

its    more    pre- 
tentious     and 
ponderous  pred- 
ecessors  in 
the  same  field. 
The  Parisian 
side  of  London, 
if  such  a   side 
there  be,  is  de- 
scribed under 
the  title  "In 
London  Town," 
by  F.  Berkeley 
Smith,  the  au- 
thor of  "How 
Paris     Amuses 
Itself,"  "  Paris- 
ians   Out    of 
Doors,"    etc. 
(Funk  &  Wag- 
nal  Is    Com- 
pany).   At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Smith 
a  s  siduously 
sought  out  such  bits  of  color  and  incident  as 
might  naturally  attract  a  Parisian  visitor  to  the 
British  metropolis.     As  he  states  in  his  fore- 
word, he  has  been  "  careful  to  omit  all  refer- 
ence to  the  Tower  and  all  directions  how  to  see 
the  cathedrals,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Zoo,  and  the  British  Museum,  between  break- 
fast and  luncheon."     Mr.  Smith  is  at  his  best 
in  bits  of  description  of  the  gayer  phases  of 
London  life,  particularly  the  music  halls  and 
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theaters.  Some  of  the  drawings  that  illustrate 
the  text  are  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  and  others 
by  Phil  May  and  Frank  Reynolds. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson's  "  Persia  Past 
and   Present"    (Macmillan)    is  an   attempt  to 
combine  the  writer's  observations  as  a  traveler 
with  an  intelligent  account  of  the  results  of  re- 
cent research.    Dr.  Jackson  has  long  been  aMili- 
gent   student  of  Zoroastrianism^     The  present 
work  suggests  numerous  identifications  for  an- 
cient sites,  and  proposes  explanations  of  doubt- 
ful passages  in  Zoroastrian  literature.    Many  of 
the  photographs 
used  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  volume 
were  taken  by   Dr. 
Jackson  himself  or 
by  friends  in  Persia. 

In  the  flood  of 
books  about  the  Far 
East  there  have 
been,  after  all,  com- 
paratively Jew  at- 
tempts to  interpret 
for  Western  readers 
the  real  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Far 
Eastern  peoples.  A 
serious  and  note- 
worthy effort  in  this  pRQF  A  WILLIAMS 
direction  is  made  by  jackson. 

the  well-known 
Oriental  scholar,  Dr. 

George  William  Knox,  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled "The  Spirit  of  the  Orient "  (Crowell). 
Professor  Knox  writes  from  long  experience  as 
a  resident  and  student  in  Oriental  countries. 
In  writing  about  India,  China,  and  Japan  he  ap- 
proaches the  subjective  attitude  more  closely 
than  is  usual  with  Occidental  writers. 

TREATMENT  OP  DISEASE. 

Some  original  views  on  tuberculosis  are  set 
forth  in  a  little  book  by  W.  Pickett  Turner, 
M.  D.,  an  English  writer  (Macmillan).  Dr. 
Turner  holds  that  tuberculosis  is  an  animal  dis- 
ease and  is,  primarily,  in  all  cases  derived  from 
cattle,  which  obtain  it  from  the  timothy  and 
other  allied  grasses  by  natural  affinity.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  man  acquires  the  disease 
in  ingestion  or  inoculation,  never  by  inhalation. 
It  is  not  hereditary,  neither  is  there  any  pre- 
disposition to  it  in  the  individual. 

Can  present  methods  of  medical  treatment  be 
improved  upon?  In  the  form  of  a  biography, 
written  in  an  unconventional  but  attractive 
manner,  the  author  of  "Buff:  a  Tale  for  the 
Thoughtful"  (Little  Brown),  who  calls  him- 
self "  A  Physiopath,"  attempts  to  answer  this 
question  in  a  general  way.  As  a  student  of 
nature  he  sees  much  in  medical  practice  that  is 
not  consistent  with  what  he  regards  as  the  true 
ideal,  and  he  has  the  courage  to  say  so.  The 
framework  for  his  ideas  is  supplied  by  the  story 
of  Buff,  whose  teachings  he  faithfully  sets 
forth  without  evasion  or  excuse.  Buff  himself 
was  actually  a  prominent  figure  in  a  southern 


city  for  many  years,  and  the  whole  foundation 
for  the  book,  incidents  and  all,  was  obtained 
from  the  main  facts  of  his  life.  There  are  no 
imaginary  "  cases  "  in  it  In  every  instance  the 
circumstances  related  are  facts  taken  from  ac- 
tual experience. 

THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Some  months  ago  we  noticed  in  these  pages 
Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson's  "Makers  of  English  Fic- 
tion. "  This  was  one  of  a  trilogy  of  literary 
studies  by  the  same  author,  the  other  two  of 
which  have  now  appeared.  These  are  "The 
Makers  of  English  Poetry"  and  "The  Makers 
of  English  Prose."  The  three  volumes  are  is- 
sued' by  Revell.  Dr.  Dawson's  breadth  of  view 
is  remarkable  and  his  memory  extraordinarily 
retentive.  His  point  of  view  is  always  eminently 
sane,  sympathetic,  and  impartial.  His  style, 
moreover,  is  delightfully  clear,  forceful,  and 
smooth.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  continually  striven 
for  a  just  judgment,  even  when  such  a  judg- 
ment ran  counter  to  the  established  verdicts  of 
literature. 

A  revised  edition,  for  American  readers,  of 
J.  M.  D.  Meikel John's  "The  English  Language: 
Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature,"  has 
just  been  brought  out  by  Heath.  This  study  of 
English  -grammar  gives  the  proper  proportion  of 
historical  setting,  and,  moreover,  the  revision 
has  been  made  particularly  for  use  in  American 
schools. 

The  careful   and  scholarly  history  of  "The 
Growth    and    Structure    of   the    English    Lan- 
guage," written  last  year  (in  Danish),  by  Dr. 
Otto  Jespersen,   of  the   University   of   Copen- 
hagen, has  been  published  in  English  by  Treub- 
ner  and  imported  by   Stechert    Dr.  Jespersen 
endeavors   to   char- 
acterize the  English 
of  to-day  as  viewed 
by  a  foreigner,  noting 
its  chief  peculiarities 
in  the  light  of  his- 
tory and  etymology. 
Dr.    Charlton    M. 
Lewis,  of  the  Eng- 
lish    literature     de- 
partment   at    Yale, 
has    brought    out, 
through  Holt,  "  The 
Principles    of    Eng- 
lish   Verse,"    which 
is  dedicated  to  "  the 
general  reader  who 
enjoys  poetry." 

From  the  Old 
Greek  Press  we 
have  still  another 
of  Sherwin  Cody's  series,  "  The  -Art  of  Writing 
and  Speaking  the  English  Language."  The  pres- 
ent volume  appears  under  the  title :  "  Story- 
Writing  and  Journalism." 

Dr.  Georg  Brandes'  essay  "On  Reading" 
has  been  brought  out  in  book  form  by  Duffield 
&  Co. 


REV.   GEORGE  WILLIAM 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF   THE.  WORLD. 


California    The    feeling   against    the    Japa- 
andthe      nese  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the 

Japanese.      pacjfic  Q)ast  j§  nQt   new>   Dut  Jt 

is  more  intense  than  ever  before,  and  it  has 
become  a  subject  of  national  and  interna- 
tional concern.  It  is  always  a  concrete  act 
of  some  sort  that  finally  gives  practical  and 
immediate  importance  to  a  question  that 
niay,  in  its  nature,  have  been  deep-seated  and 
of  long  standing.  This  Japanese  question  is 
merely  a  part  of  the  larger  one  that  was 
fought  over  for  many  years,  until  the  policy 
of  Chinese  exclusion  was  accepted  by  the 
country  as  a  whole  at  the  demand  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  When  the  Chinese  came  in 
large  numbers  to  supply  the  demand  for 
common  labor  in  California,  there  was  no 
movement  of  Japanese  or  Koreans,  and  what 
was  in  its  nature  and  purpose  a  movement 
to  keep  Asiatic  labor  from  taking  a  large  and 
permanent  place  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  directed  spe- 
cifically against  the  only  Asiatics  in  sight, 
namely,  the  Chinese.  There  could  be  no  ex- 
pulsion of  Chinamen  already  here  under  au- 
thority of  treaties  and  laws,  but  barriers 
were  placed  against  the  admission  of  new 
contingents  of  coolies.  The  privileged  Chi- 
nese laborers  come  and  go  on  their  certifi- 
cates, some  fraud  being  practised,  and  a  good 
many  unauthorized  comers  filtering  across 
the  Canadian  boundary  line.  But  upon  the 
whole,  the  Chinese  population  upon  the  Pa- 
cific slope  is  declining.  As  they  reach,  old 
age  they  go  back  to  China  with  their  savings 
to  die  on  their  native  soil.  Meanwhile,  the 
demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  ever,  and 
since  Chinese  coolies  are  prevented  from  re- 
sponding to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  labor  market  must  look  to  other  sources. 
Along  with  the  rapid  development  of  Japan 
in  other  regards,  there  has  been  a  great 
growth  of  population,  a  wonderful  increase 


in  shipping,  and  a  wholly  new  tendency  to 
swarm  across  seas  and  find  profitable  fields 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labori 


In  the 

Labor 

Market. 


Thus  the  Japanese  have  been  go- 
ing in  immense  numbers  to 
Korea  and  Manchuria,  as  well 
as  to  various  islands  in  the  Pacific  The 
labor  problem  that  confronted  the  sugar 
planters  of  Hawaii  began  to  find  its  solution 
some  years  ago  in  the  use  of  Japanese  sub$ 
contractors,  each  of  whom  took  charge  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  specified  acreage  of  land 
and  supplied  and  controlled  his  own  Japan- 
ese coolies.  The  system  worked  so  profitably 
and  well  that  it  has  gone  into  very  extensive 
use  in  our  island  territory.  The  Japanese 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  predominant  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Hawaii.  Most  of 
those  who  have  in  late  years  landed  at  San 
Francisco  have  not  come  directly  from  Japan 
but  have  arrived  on  steamers  from  Honolulu 
and  other  Hawaiian  ports.  In  the  past  five 
years  the  increase  in  Japanese  labor  in  Cali- 
fornia has  probably  amounted  to  a  total  of 
from  1 2, OCX)  to  15,000  men,  the  correspond- 
ing'shrinkage  in  Chinese  labor  being  about 
half  that  amount.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  labor  unions  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  which  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment relaxed  their  vigilant  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition to  the  Chinese,  have  held  the  same  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  incoming  of 
Japanese  laborers. 

The  They  have  done  everything  in 
Exclusion  their  power  to  persuade  Con- 
ouement.  gress  t0  3^^  tne  Chinese  ex- 
clusion act  by  extending  its  application  to 
immigrants  from  other  Asiatic  nations,  .es- 
pecially from  Japan.  They  have  been  un- 
willing to  support  men  for  Congress  who 
would  not  agree  to  this  view,  and  they  have 
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been  able  to  write  the  immigration  planks 
of  the  State  platforms  of  both  parties.    Thus 
in  the  election  of  last  month  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  were  on  record  as  op- 
posing Japanese  immigration  and  demanding 
action  at  Washington  of  that  nature.     All 
this  is  well  enough  known  and  it  might  have 
gone  on  for  some  years  to  come  without  stir- 
ring up  internation- 
al feeling  and  creat- 
ing a  difficult  diplo- 
matic situation.  But 
although  a  sovereign 
State  under  our  sys- 
tem cannot  meet  in- 
tending  immigrants 
at  the  wharves  in  its 
own    seaports   and 
prevent   their  land- 
ing,  i  t  c  a  n   make 
them    very    unwel- 
come after  their  ad- 
mittance and  can,  if 
it  will,  do  things  to 
them  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  es- 
tablished   for   them 
by  the  treaties  and 
'aws  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 


T 

In  the  x. 

8an  Francisco  t  h 
**•*.       that 


under    authority    of 
five   years    ago    but 


h    e 

n  g 

has 
happened  in  San 
Francisco  has  been 
the  exclusion  of  Jap- 
anese children  from 
the  public  schools. 
"  This  has  been  done 
a  law  enacted  some 
not  enforced  until  very  recently  in  such 
way.  as  to  attract  much  attention.  Of 
late,  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  has  been 
growing,  and  the  labor  unions  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  brought  pressure  upon  the  school 
board,  with  the  result  that  Japanese  pupils 
have  been  turned  out  of  their  places  in 
the  schools.  While  statements  have  been 
somewhat  conflicting,  it  does  not  appear  that 
San  Francisco  has  intended  to  refuse  school 
opportunities,  but  merely  to  provide  for  the 
Japanese  in  a  separate  way.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  have  been  made  upon  a  plan 
that  would  have  defied  criticism.  It  is  said 
that  most  of  the  Japanese  who  desire  to  at- 


HON.  VICTOR  H.  METCALF,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  LABOR. 
(Who  has  made  an  inquiry  regarding  the  Japanese 
in  California,  and  who  Is  soon  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.) 


tend  schools  in  California  are  grown  men 
taking  advantage  of  the  quickest  and  best 
way  to  learn  the  English  language  for  prac- 
tical business  purposes.     The  nature  of  the 
Japanese  immigration  is  such  that  there  can- 
not be  as  yet  a  very  considerable  number  of 
young  children  seeking  places  in  the  schools 
attended  by  young  white  children  of  similar 
ages.    The  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  many 
i   the 
fire 
id  an 
aring 
neth- 


der 
u     r 
taty 
sub- 
yern- 
:reat- 
mtry 
con- 
t  is 
due  to  our  own  citi- 
zens.     Their    ex- 
clusion from  schools 
on  the  sole  ground 
of  their  race,  while 
children    o  f    other 
alien  nationalities 
were    admitted    t  o 
the    schools,    would 
be  an  offensive  dis- 
crimination      con- 
trary to  the  mean- 
ing   of    the    treaty. 
And  this  very  sort 
what    the    Japanese 
as    having    happened 


01    discrimination     is 
Government    regards 

in  California.  In  October,  a  diplomatic 
protest  was  received  at  Washington  from 
the  Japanese  Government,  and  the  am- 
bassadors of  both  countries  made  reports 
to  their  respective  foreign  offices.  There 
were  involved  some  important  questions 
of  law  and  also  questions  of  fact  and  of 
sentiment.  President  Roosevelt  instructed 
Secretary  Metcalf,  himself  a  Californian,  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  and  inquire  into  the 
actual  situation,  conferring  with  the  school 
board  and  other  authorities.  Meanwhile 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  was  also 
instructed  to  investigate,  and  opportunity 
was  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Califor- 
nia law  by  an  action  in  the  United  States 
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MARQUIS   KIN-MOCHI  SAIONJI,  PREMIER  OF  JAPAN. 
(With,  whose  government  our  own  will  endeavor  to  maintain  old-time  good  relations.) 


court.  According  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  our  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  are  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
with  which  State  laws  must  not  be  in  con- 
flict. And  under  that  clause  it  is  possible 
that  California  cannot  legally  shut  Japanese 
children'  out  of  the  schools.  But  the  legal 
question  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  one-sided 
one,  and  since  the  common  schools  belong 
purely  to  the  State,  it  would  have  to  be  a 
very  clear  case  that  would  justify  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  undertaking  to  regulate  the  ac- 
tions of  local  school  boards. 


If  in  some  reasonable  and  fair 
way  instruction  should   be  pro- 
vided for  Japanese  and  Chinese 
in  separate  schools,   there  would   seem   no 


ftmU 
lssu§. 


proper  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Japan.  If  American  children  were  present 
in  large  numbers  in  some  section  of  the  city 
of  Tokio,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  .one 
would  complain  if  the  Japanese  authorities 
should  provide  a  separate  school  for  such 
children  of  foreigners,  rather  than  to  scatter 
them  among  the  Japanese  children  in  the 
regular  schools  of  the  city.  There  ought  not 
to  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  workable  so- 
lution for  this  school  question  in  California. 
The  important  thing  is  that  which  lies  back 
of  the  incident.  With  the  immense  growth 
of  trade  during  the  last  century  across  the 
Atlantic,  there  came  many  millions  of  people 
from  Europe  who  built  up  our  Eastern 
States  and  permeated  to  the  interior  of  the 
country.    There  has  now  $et  in  a  period  of 
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great  trade  development  on  the  Pacific.  The  own  strength  to  the  marvelous  unity  of  Jap- 
western  coasts  of  that  ocean  have  scanty  anese  race  and  feeling.  The  things  that 
population  and  great  resources.  Its  eastern  Japan  may  reasonably  resent  are  those  that 
coasts  have  a  vast  population  and  the  coolie  affront  her  prestige  and  self-respect.  More 
is  their  most  valuable  article  of  export.  It  than  any  other  country,  we  have  always  rec- 
lies  in  the  very  nature  of  those  adjustments  ognized  the  Japanese  in  their  modern  de- 
that  commerce  and  industry  are  always  try-  velopment,  and  it  has  been  our  policy  to 
ing  to  bring  about,  that  labor  should  become  keep  in  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
mobile  enough  to  flow  from  the  places  where  Japanese  Government.  A  policy  of  prejudice 
it  is  superabundant  to  those  where  it  is  and  persecution  in  California  could  do  no 
scarce.  Thus  it  is  just  as  natural  that  Chi-  possible  good,  and  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
nese  and  Japanese  laborers  should  come  to  harm.  The  broader  and  more  permanent 
our  Pacific  Coast  as  that  European  laborers  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
should  have  come  to  our  Atlantic  Coast  in  Coast  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  in 
the  past  fifty  years.  There  has  been  tre-  due  time  treated  upon  its  merits.  The  Pa- 
mendous  agitation  against  these  European  cific  Coast  should  not  make  itself  ridiculous 
laborers,  but  their  assimilation  has  been  by  threatening  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
rapid,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  come  as  a  punishment  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
freely.  They  have  brought  their  families,  standing  by  the  Constitution  and  the  treaties 
renounced  their  former  allegiance  and  be-  with  foreign  nations, 
came  American  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  • 

The  courts  will  interpret  the 
ne  Conflict  ^  white  races  kindred  to  our  own  p^oeei.  Constitution  and  decide  upon  the 
of  occupied  the  eastern  shores  of  validity  of  California's  school 
fl<**'  the  Pacific,  there  would  be  no  laws.  We  wish  to  buy  many  of  Japan's  in- 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  coming  to  Cali-  teresting  products,  and  to  sell  her  some  of 
fornia  in  great  numbers.  The  whole  ques-  our  own  in  return.  We  wish  to  maintain 
tion  is  one  of  racial  integrity  and  racial  our  traditional  friendly  relations  with  the 
standards  of  living.  Capitalists  in  Cali-  Japanese  Government  and  people.  California 
fornia,  as  elsewhere,  want  a  supply  of  labor  has  more  to  gain  by  friendly  relations  with 
that  is  cheap,  abundant,  and  subservient.  Japan,  and  more  to  lose  through  unfriendly 
White  workingmen,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relations,  than  any  other  State.  As  yet  noth- 
leagued  together,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ing  alarming  has  happened  in  the  way  of 
standard  of  living,  and  they  resent  the  im-  Japanese  immigration.  The  situation  in  Ha- 
portation  of  cheap  competing  labor.  Many  waii  is  a  distinct  one,  and  is  under  careful 
thoughtful  citizens,  furthermore,  caring  investigation.  The  subject  is  one  for  study 
more  for  civilization  than  for  dollars  and  and  riot  for  agitation.  If  we  do  our  duty 
cents,  believe  it  necessary  to  use  drastic  toward  Japan,  and  maintain  our  traditions 
measures  in  order  that  the  Pacific  Coast  may  of  courtesy  and  friendship,  we  shall  be  able 
remain  a  white  man's  country.  They  be-  to  deal  with  the  coolie  question  without 
lieve  it  would  become  rapidly  Mongolian-  changing  treaties  or  enacting  restrictive  laws, 
ized  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  or  kept  The  Japanese  Government  controls  its  sub- 
open.  They  were  once  alarmed  about  the  jects  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  very  easily 
Chinese,  and  now  fear  the  Japanese.  There  regulate  their  movements.  It  can  direct 
could  be  no  assimilation,  and  the  growth  of  them  in  great  numbers  to  Korea  and  Man- 
a  large,  permanent  Asiatic  population  would  churia,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  check 
create  a  condition  not  advantageous  to  either  their  movement  to  Hawaii  and  wholly  stop 
race.    So  they  state  the  fundamental  issue.  their    direct    migration    to    San    Francisco. 

Japanese  statesmen  are  broadminded  and  in- 

The        Such  an  argument  can  be  made  telligent,  and  they  can  easily  understand  the 

Future  of  the  without  offense  or  disparagement,  difficulties  involved  in  racial  questions.  They 

It  is  not  a  question  whether  our  will  be  readily  governed  by  the  clearly  as- 

civilization  is  better  than  the  Japanese,  since  certained  wishes  6f  the  people  of  the  United 

every  one  must  admit  that  it  is  different.  States  in  the  matter  of  controlling  emigra- 

Japan  could  not  reasonably  object  to  a  gen-  tion.     In  this  respect  their  situation  is  very 

eral  policy  designed  to  prevent  the  growth  different  from  that  of  China.     There  were 

of  race  problems  in   this  country,  because  no  Chinese  authorities  that  could  check  the 

she   is   well   aware   that   Japan   owes   her  movement  of  coolie  immigration  from  Hong- 
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Peace  hath  her  trenches  no  less  than  war. — From   the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


kong,  which  is  under  British  control.  Nat- 
urally, Japan  cannot  restrict  a  movement  of 
Japanese  coolies  from  our  own  territory  of 
Hawaii  to  our  Pacific  States.  But  it  can 
easily  prevent  the  dreaded  inundation  of 
California  in  future  time  by  great  hordes. 


LeaoeK 

to  the 

President 


President  Roosevelt  and  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  under- 
stand the  question  thoroughly  in 
all  its  bearings.  The  wiser  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington  should 
counsel  their  neighbors  that  there  is  no  cause 
whatsoever  for  agitation  of  alarm,  and  that 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  would  undoubtedly  cooperate,  if  it 
should  ever  become  necessary,  to  prevent  an 
excessive  movement  of  Japanese  coolie  labor 
to  our  coast.  If  legal  restrictions  are  needed, 
it  may  not  be  difficult  in  the  near  future  to 
provide  them  amply  in  the  form  of  a  law 
applying  in  equal  terms  to  immigrants  of  all 
races  at  all  our  ports. 

Chinese      During  the  recent  campaign   in 

Workers  at    the    State   of   New  York    there 

Panama.     were   constant   attacks   by    Mr. 

Hearst's  newspapers  upon  the  employment  of 


Chinese  labor  in  digging  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  labor  vote  against 
the  Republican  party.  The  Republicans  in 
turn  undertook  to  prove  that  Chinese  labor- 
ers were  employed  upon  the  Hearst  estates  in 
California.  Most  farms  and  ranches  on  the 
s  Pacific  Coast  have  to  go  to  the  labor  market 
and  take  what  they  cari  find.  It  is  of  no 
public  consequence  whatsoever  whether  work 
is  given  Chinese  or  not  upon  Mr.  Hearst's 
California  properties.  The  Panama  question 
is  a  public  one,  and  must  be  openly  and 
frankly  discussed.  It  will  have  to  be  settled 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  country  is 
not  likely  to  be  misled  by  demagogues.  It 
is  not  likely  that  white  labor  from  the 
United  States  will  to  any  extent  go  to  the 
Isthmus  to  do  unskilled  work.  The  great 
army  of  shovders  must  be  made  up  of  West 
Indian  black  men,  or  Asiatic  so-called  coolies. 

Common  Sense  Neither  will  the  question  of  hours 
•  versus  of  labor  as  it  relates  to  the 
emagogues.  United  States  have  any  proper 
bearing  upon  the  digging  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  All  these  things  must  be  worked  out 
in  practical  experience  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
feeling  against  Chinese  labor  in  this  country 
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has  led  to  an  agitation  against  the  use  of 
Chinese  in  Panama.  The  two  cases  are 
totally  different,  and  ought  not  to  te  con- 
founded. American  workmen  desire  labor 
under  conditions  of  reasonable  permanence. 
They  could  not  go  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
with  their  families  to  remain  permanently. 
In  no  possible  way  could  they  be  made  near- 
ly as  well  off  as  they  are  at  home.  Chinese 
coolie  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  migratory, 
can  be  secured  for  fixed  periods  in  large 
quantities,  and  can  be  handled  on  the  relay 
plan.  It  would  be  a  highly  foolish  policy 
to  try  to  create  inducements  that  would  per- 
suade young  Americans  to  leave  their  fami- 
lies and  homes  and  go  to  Panama  to  perform 
common  labor  for  a  period  of  years.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  take  them  to  the  Philippines 
as  enlisted  soldiers.  It  would  be  unspeaka- 
ble folly  to  try  to  persuade  them  to  go  to 
the  Isthmus  as  laborers.  Common  sense 
must  assert  itself  against  the  demagogues  on 
a  subject  like  this. 

r*.-  o  .iw— *  President  Roosevelt's  visit  to  the 

The  President  i       i     •         i_ 

at         canal  will  have   resulted   in   the 
Panama,     g^ding  of  a  special  message  to 
Congress  covering  the  entire  subject  of  the 
canal  in  its  various  bearings.     It  has  been 
decided  to  entertain  bids  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  work  by  contract,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  leading  firms  of  American 
contractors,  whether  separately  or  in  syndi- 
cates, will  have  subr 
mitted  figures  to  the 
President  through  the 
War      Department. 
Under  the  plan  con- 
templated,   the   Gov- 
ernment's relation  to 
the  work  will  be  very 
intimate     and     con- 
stant, but  along  with 
the    most    complete 
government     super- 
vision   there   will   be 
the    efficiency    that, 
contractors   o  f   great 
resources  and  experi- 
ence could  alone  sup- 
ply.   The  contract  in 
its  terms  will  provide 
for  the  utmost  econo- 
my in  total  cost,  and 
speed  in  the  pushing 
of    the    work.      The 
details    will    b  e    set 
forth    in    due   time. 


The  President  departed  for  Panama  on 
Thursday,  November  8th,  two  days  after 
the  elections.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  sailed  on  board  one 
of  th£  newest  battleships,  the  Louisiana, 
commanded  by  Capt.  A.  R.  Couden.  He 
arrived  on  the  14th  and  was  received 
with  every  possible  honor  by  President 
Amador  and  the  Panama  authorities.  He 
proceeded  without  delay  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  canal  region,  and  the  conditions 
and  problems  presented  by  the  work  in  hand. 
His  return  voyage  began  on  the  18th,  when 
he  left  Panama  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
and  he  was  expected  in  Washington  on  the 
27th.  This  trip  is  notable  among  other 
things-  as  presenting  the  first  occasion  in  the 
history  of  the  country  when  the  President 
was  absent  from  American  soil.  Technical- 
ly, an  American  war  vessel  is  equivalent  to 
American  soil  and  the  canal  zone  itself 
might  be  regarded  as  territory  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  Panama  Republic  outside  of 
the  canal  zone  is  foreign  territory,  although 
a  protectorate  of  our  Government.  In  this 
day  of  submarine  cables  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  President  was  able  to  keep  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Washington.  The 
newspapers  gave  some  space  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  who  might  rightly  ex- 
ercise the  Presidential  power  in  the  absence 
of  the  President.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  question  had  no  practical  bearing. 
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Rae«  The  race  question  in  our 
th9jEil^tiln  Southern  States  continues  to  be 
discussed  in  that  intense  spirit  to 
which  we  called  attention  in  these  pages  last 
month.  Politicians  naturally  took  advantage 
of  the  race  feeling  to  make  capital  for 
their  parties  or  their  candidates  in  the 
fights  that  preceded  the  balloting  of  Nov- 
ember 6.  In  some  Southern  States,  as  in 
Tennessee,  race  prejudice  has  been  played  up- 
on to  a  most  unwarranted  degree.  In  the 
State  mentioned  it  was  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  full  Democratic 
vote,  and  thus  defeating  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  governorship.  The  Hon. 
Henry  Clay  Evans  made  a  good  run  under 
such  circumstances,  but  was  defeated  by  a 
plurality  of  18,000  given  to  his  able  Demo- 
cratic opponent,  the  Hon.  Malcolm  R.  Pat- 
terson. At  Memphis  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  negro  population 
is  very  large,  the  Democratic  newspapers 
were  filled  with  alarming  tales  of  negro  plots 
to  capture  the  polls,,  of  mysterious  negro 
emissaries  inflaming  the  minds  of  the  colored 
race,  of  negro  companies  drilling  by  night, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  stranger  at 
Memphis  would  have  expected  a  bloody  and 
fearsome  election  day;  but  all  was  as  quiet 
and  peaceful  as  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  rural 
New  England.  It  would  scarcely  be  inac- 
curate to  say  that  not  a  negro  vote  was  of- 
fered at  the  polls  in  any  portion  of  the 
country  where  the  feeling  against  negroes  had 
been  strongly  expressed. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  educated 
Solutions.*  negro   who   holds   property  will 

find  his  way  to  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
But  for  the  present  he  will  be  wise  to  forget 
politics  and  give  his  attention  to  those  pre- 
liminaries which  will  make  him  a  respected 
and  influential  citizen.  There  can  never  be 
any  absolute  solution  for  the  difficulties 
that  are  inherent  in  such  a  condition  as  ex- 
ists where  two  races  totally  different  live 
in  the  same  communities.  But  there  are  ap- 
proximate solutions  which  cool-headed  and 
sensible  men  can  agree  upon  and  which  the 
South  must  accept  for  its  own  salvation. 
Fortunately;  the  governors  and  leading  men 
of  the  Southern  States  are  riot  only  talking 
against  mobs  and'  lynching,  but  they  are 
doing  a  great  deal  to  give  practical  effect  to 
their  expressed  opinions.  The  South  will  pass 
out  of  its  alarmist  mood ;  it  will  accept  mod- 
ern views  about  universal  education,  and  it 


HON.       M.  .    R.      PATTERSON,      GOVERNOR-ELECT      OF 
TENNESSEE. 

will  surmount  its  worst  difficulties.  .  The 
story  of  our  recent  business  progress  in  this 
country,  the  amazing  proportions  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
by  Mr.  Edmonds,  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Record,  applies  more  especially  to  the  South 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  country.  With 
the  change  in  the  South  from  a  country  of 
poverty  to  a  land  of  prosperity,  there  will  be 
a  growth  of  civilization  all  along  the  line, 
and  this  will  help  to  lessen  the  causes  of 
friction  between  the  races. 

Race  The  tendency  to  race  clannish- 
ciannishness  ness,  by  the  way,  was.  illustrated 
rae  '  last  month  in  the  remarkable  dis- 
cipline visited  upon  three  companies  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment,  colored,  of  United 
States  Infantry.  These  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned at  Brownsville,  Texas.  There  had 
been  some  local  difficulties  involving  an  at- 
tack upon  citizens,  which  was  traced  to 
soldiers  of  this  command.  Very  few  of  the 
soldiers,  .presumably,  were  guilty,  but  a 
thorough  investigation  showed  that  whole 
companies  of  negro  troops  would  stand  to- 
gether to  protect  the  guilty  rather  than  do 
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(Mr.  Hitchcock  has  served  continuously  for  eight  years  in  his  great  office,  and  Is  to  retire  on  March  4. 

His  work  has  been  of  the  highest  public  usefulness.) 


their  duty  as  soldiers  and  citizens  in  a  -case 
where  negroes  had  assailed  white  men.  This 
clannishness  has  been  shown  innumerable 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Black  race.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  peculiar  to  that  element  of  our 
population.  Indians  would  doubtless  act  in 
the  same  way  under  like  conditions,  and  so 


would  the  Chinese.  But  we  have  not  very 
many  Indians  or  Chinese  in  this  country, 
and  we  have  ten  millions  of  people  with  Af- 
rican blood  in  their  veins.  President  Roose- 
velt has  punished  these  companies  of  troops 
by  ordering  the  dishonorable  discharge  of 
every  man  of  them  from  the  army.    Their 
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good  record  in  Cuba  has  been  urged  in  their 
behalf,  and  many  people  in  the  North  have 
been  signing  petitions  for  their  reinstatement. 
But  the  President  would  seem  to  have  acted 
in  the  only  .way  possible,  in  view  of  the 
necessities  of  military  discipline.  The  in- 
cident merely  illustrates  the  difficulties  that 
are  involved  in  the  settlement  of  matters  in 
which  the  race  question  enters  as  an  im- 
portant factor.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
believe  that  in  spite  of  difficulties  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  have  faith  in  a  better  con- 
dition, and  to  work  for  improvement  and 
progress.  Reports  from  Cuba  would  make 
it  appear  that  behind  the  scenes  the  race 
question  has  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
embroilments  which  have  led  to  our  present 
intervention  there,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  world, — South  Africa  conspicuously  just 
now, — the  difficulties  between  white  people 
and  those  of  other  color  are  affording  great 
perplexity  to  statesmen  and  to  reformers  and 
moralists. 

Indians  and  The  largest  single  question,  as 
a  Mew  respects  the  relations  between  In- 
dians and  white  men  in  this 
country  had  centered  for  many  years  in  the 
difficult  task  of  providing  for  the  future  of 
the  Indian  Territory.  Fortunately,  we  have 
come  with  considerable  credit  through  riearly 
every  phase  of  that  situation.  By  act  of 
Congress,  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory are  to  come  into  the  Union  as  one  State 
and  by  a  series  of  enactments  and  adminis- 
trative orders  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  been  dealt  with  upon  a  basis  of  careful 
consideration  for  tribal  and  individual  rights. 
A  constitutional  convention  was  elected  on 
November  6,  and  when  the  results  of  its 
work  have  been  accepted  by  the  President 
the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  will  be  formally 
proclaimed.  The  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Creek 
and  Seminole  nations  have  so  largely  inter- 
married with  white  settlers  that  the  race 
question  will  soon  disappear  through  proc- 
esses of  amalgamation.  There  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  way  to  modify 
tribal  customs  and  introduce  separate  owner- 
ship of  land,  while  protecting  the  Indians 
from  the  greed  of  white  men  who  would  be 
disposed  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  property. 
But  the  Government  has  been  doing  its  duty 
in  these  regards  under  the  direction  of  so 
stern  and  competent  a  department  chief  as 
Secretary  Hitchcock.  The  State  of  Okla- 
homa comes  into  the  Union  with  a  present 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half.    It 


is  a  region  of  wonderful  climate  and  re- 
sources. In  these  last  weeks  the  people  have 
been  harvesting  a  great  corn  crop  and  picking 
cotton  in  bountiful  quantities.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  another  part  of  the  country  so 
productive  in  its  soils,  and  there  is  great 
energy  and  high  spirit  in  the  population,  * 

statehood  ^or  *ts  admission  with  proper 
in  the  boundaries  as  one  State  instead 
ww"  of  two,  Senator  Beveridge  de- 
serves lasting  credit.  Since  the  making  of  a 
new  State  is  a  permanent  thing,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  the  substitution  of  temporary 
arguments  or  for  the  urging  of  private  in- 
terests, as  against  those  facts  that  relate  to  the 
general  welfare.  In  the  other  statehood 
case,  the  people  of  Arizona  last  month  voted 
strongly  against  the  proposition  to  unite  with 
New  Mexico  and  thus  go  into  the  Union  at 
once  as  a  single  State.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  best  for  the  Union  as  a  whole  if 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  could  be  kept  in 
the  territorial  status  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  But  there  will  be  constant  attempts 
made  to  bring  them  in  as  two  States.  It  is 
short-sighted  to  regard  this  question  as  one 
of  political  parties.  Parties  may  come  and 
go,  but  States  live  on.  The  Democrats  car- 
ried Oklahoma  last  month  and  will  write 
the  constitution  of  the  new  State.  But  that 
fact  cannot  make  broad-minded  Republicans 
any  less  ready  to  welcome  this  splendid  new 
member  of  the  federal  sisterhood.  The 
argument  for  the  uni^n  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  lies  in  the  intrinsic  reason  that 
their  population  and  resources  do  not  justify 
separate  statehood. 


Another 


It  is  not  often  that  American 
Repuoircan  elections  are  so  differently  inter- 
angress.  pretC(|  jn  their  results  as  were 
those  of  last  month.  Mr.  Bryan  declares 
that  there  was  a  strong  "  trend "  in  the 
direction  of  general  Democratic  victory,  and 
selects  comparisons  that  seem  to  bear  out  his 
hopeful  views.  The  parties,  however,  have 
no  great  significance  except  in.  national  af- 
fairs, and  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  newly 
elected  Congress  will  have  a  Republican  pre- 
ponderance of  about  fifty  members.  This 
is  quite  large  enough  for  any  party  in  power 
to  have  as  a  working  majority,  inasmuch  as 
the  minority  party  ought  always  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  felt.  The  victory  along  nation- 
al lines  was  unquestionably  one  for  President 
Roosevelt  himself.  The  fact  seems  to  'be 
that  so  clear  and  decisive  a  victory  for  an 
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administration  and.,  a  party  in  power  has 
never  been  known  in  the  mid-term  election 
since  the  times  of  Andrew  Jackson,  under, 
any  normal  or  comparable  conditions.  The 
President  has  led  his  party  by  moral  force, 
and  through  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  along  the  lines  of 
conservative  reform.  Some  disappointed  pol- 
iticians are  now  venturing  to  call  him  a 
"  boss,"  but  all  his  methods  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  those  that  have  built  up  political 
machines  and  given  us  the  now  crumbling 
methods  in  American  pplitics  known  as  the 
boss  system. 

8ome  Men  Some  prominent  Republican 
and  members  of  Congress  were  de- 
feated, but  in  almost  every  case 
they  -were  regarded  as  men  who  had  ob- 
structed rather  than  helped  the  President's 
leading  policies.  Thus  Mr.  Wadsworth  of 
New  York,  for  a  long  time  chairman  of  the 
Agricultural  committee,  had  seriously  en- 
dangered the  meat  inspection  law  by  his  at- 
titude and  efforts,  and  upon  this  issue  his 
constituents  declined  to  re-elect  him.  An- 
other veteran  who  was  left  at  home  by  his 
constituents  is  Mr.  Babcock  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  was  defeated  by  a  young 
Democrat  on  the  tariff  reform  issue.  If  Mr. 
Lacey  had  been  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Gov- 
ernor Cummins  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  defeated.  Another  prominent 
member  who  loses  his  seat  is  Mr.  McCleary, 
of  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
protective  tariff  and  the  author  of  an  inter- 
esting project  for  maximum  and  minimum 
rates.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  McCleary's 
adherence  to  the  "  stand  pat "  tariff  doctrine 
led  to  his  defeat,  but  the  case  is  not  clear.  On 
general  principles,  there  seemed  to  be  due  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  that  would  give  us  a 
Democratic  House  of  Representatives.  Two 
things  prevented  this,  first,  the  broad,  essen- 
tially non-partisan  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and,  second,  the  continued  dif- 
fusion of  a  widespread  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness prosperity  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  be  favorable  to  any  party  in 
power.  Following  the  Republican  campaign 
in  detail,  it  is  safe  to  generalize  that  the  men 
who  stood  cordially  and  firmly  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  had  opposed  the  administration 
policies.  Again,  although  the  tariff  was  not 
made  an  issue  by  the  Republicans,  it  was 
plain  that  those  leaders,  speakers,  and  can- 


didates who  frankly  declared  for  an  early 
"  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  everywhere 
found  public  sentiment  with  them.  Of  all 
the  speakers  of  national  repute  who  took  part 
in  the  campaign,  Senator  Beveridge  of  In- 
diana was  the  most  active  and  prominent, 
making  the  opening  speeches  in  a  number  of 
different  States.  Everywhere  he  opposed  the 
dictum  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  with  an 
eloquent  demand  that  "  well  enough  "  must 
be  made  as  much  better  as  possible.  And  he 
declared  for  a  Republican  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  an  early  day. 

The   Hearst  campaign   in   New 

Mr.  Hearst's  x/     I  j    •  *.     u 

Defeat.  i  ork  proved  in  every  way  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  over  Mr.  Hearst  of 
about  53,000  votes,  but  the  rest  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  by  small  and  varying  majori- 
ties, was  found  to  be  successful.  This  New 
York  fight  attracted  as  much  attention  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  as  a 
Presidential  campaign.  It  is  simple  truth  to 
say  that  William  R.  Hearst  has  come  out  of 
this  combat  a  more  widely  recognized  na- 
tional figure  in  politics  than  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  after  his  defeat  by  Douglas  in  the 
memorable  campaign  for  the  Illinois  senator- 
ship.  If  Mr.  Hearst  had  been  elected,  the 
country  would  have  expected  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1908.  Although  he 
was  defeated,  and  although  he  ran  far  be- 
hind his  ticket,  nobody  can  say  that  he 
proved  to  be  ja  weak  candidate.  Certainly 
his  opponent,*  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  a  won- 
derfully strong  candidate  himself,  would  be 
the  last  man  to  say  that  he  had  an  easy  fight 
against  a  weak  antagonist  foredoomed  to  de- 
feat. Mr.  Hearst's  associates  on  the  ticket, 
themselves  elected,  seem  entirely  sincere  in 
the  statement  that  it  was  Mr.  Hearst  who 
pulled  them  through;  and  there  are  shrewd 
politicians  of  both  parties  who  hold  to  this 
opinion.  There  was  much  cutting  of  Hearst 
by  Democratic  adherents  of  McCarren's 
Brooklyn  machine,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
opinion  whether  it  was  this  element  or  the 
independent  Democrats  who  contributed 
most  to  the  result.  It  is  also  a  question  to 
what  extent  the  intervention  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  affected  the  voting.  This  in- 
tervention took  the  form  of  a  powerful  phil- 
ippic delivered  by  Secretary  Root  at  Utica. 
His  attack  upon  Mr.  Hearst  from  every 
standpoint  was  the  boldest  and  most  de- 
liberate that  was  made  in  the  campaign,  and 
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Goprright  by  the  Judge  Co..  N.  Y. 

ODD    DEVICE    EMPLOYED    IN    THE    NEW    YORK    CAMPAIGN. 
("Sandwich  men"  marching  through  the  streets  of  New  York  bearing  political  placards.) 


almost  every  statement  was  declared  to  be 
made  by  the  President's  direction  or  with  the 
President's  approval.  The  result  is  certainly 
a  difficult  one  to  analyze.  Yet  Mr.  Hearst's 
defeat  will  probably  be  accepted  as  removing 
him  for  at  least  some  time  to  come  from  the 
list  of  eligible  candidates  for  high  office.  His 
campaign  nevertheless  has  given  him  a  strong 
position  in  public  affairs  that  he  did  not  pre- 
viously possess.  He  will  be  a  factor  with 
which  the  Democratic  party  will  have  to 
reckon.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  took  pains  to  have  it  known  that 
he  earnestly  desired  Mr.  Jlearst's  election 
as  governor.  The  result  seems  to  render  it 
fairly  probable  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  be 
accorded  the  Presidential  nomination. 

Hearsts  Under  former  conditions  in  New 
Campaign  York,  the  Republican  machine 
Outlay.  couid  always  draw  upon  the  pub- 
lic service  corporations  for  campaign  funds  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  these  same  corpora- 
tions reinsured  themselves,  so  to  speak,  by 
contributing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Demo- 
cratic funds,  usually  through  the  medium  of 
Tammany  Hall.  It  is  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  corporations  as  such  did  not  pay 
the  bills  this  year.  Individuals  gave  their 
own  money,  and  the  sum  total  of  funds  ex: 
pended  was  small  as  compared  with  some 
former  years,     Mr,  Hearst's  own  personal 


expenditures  in  the  campaign,  as  certified  by 
him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  amounted  to 
$256,370.22,  nearly  four-fifths  of  which  was 
paid  out  ior  the  carrying  on  of  his  own  po- 
litical party,  the  Independence  League,  while 
something  less  than  $60,000  was  paid  by  him 
to  the  State  Democratic  fund.  Mr.  Hughes' 
expenses  were  $618.55,  practically  all  of 
which  was  for  traveling  expenses  and  the  sal- 
aries of  a  private  secretary  and  sten- 
ographers. The  money  paid  out  by  Mr. 
Hearst  does  not,  of  course,  represent  any- 
thing like  what  his  effort  to  become  governor 
really  cost  him.  The  movement  had  been 
going  on  ever  since  his  defeat  last  year  in  the 
mayoralty  campaign,  and  the  great  prelim- 
inary expense  of  organizing  the  Independence 
League  throughout  the  State,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  canvass,  are  not  included  in  the 
items  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
use  of  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers,  moreover, 
in  lieu  of  campaign  documents, — the  whole 
State  being  flooded  with  them, —  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  reckoning.  These  newspapers  may 
indeed  earn  again  for  their  owner  all  that 
they  expended  in  promoting  his  political  am- 
bitions. However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Hearst's 
efforts  to  become  governor  have  caused  the 
expenditure  directly  or  indirectly  of  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money.  So  open  and  undis- 
guised a  use  of  money  by  a  very  rich  man  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  elective  office  at  the 
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HON.    ROLLIN    S.    WOODRUFF. 
(Governor-elect    of    Connecticut.) 


HON.    JOSEPH     H.     HIGGINS.  HON.    CHARLES    M.     FLOYD. 

(Governor-elect  of  Rhode  Island.) (Governor-elect  of  New  Hampshire.) 


hands  of  the  plain  people  is  a  new  thing  in 
our  politics.  Many  rich  men,  Mr.  Hearst's 
father  among  them,  have  obtained  seats  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  but  they  had  only 
to  deal  with  Legislatures  or  with  close  party 
machines  that  controlled  legislative  majori- 
ties.    Most  people  will  think  that  it  is  at 


least  better  for  a  man  to  spend  his  own 
money  openly  in  seeking  office,  than  to  spend 
great  sums  contributed  secretly  by  corpora- 
tions expecting  future  favors.  It  is  believed 
that  the  question  of  campaign  contributions 
will  be  taken  up  by  Congress  this  winter, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  President  will 


Copyright  by  Purdy. 
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(Governor-elect  of  Pennsylvania.)  (Re-electefl  Governor  of  Massachusetts.)  (Governor-elect  of  South  Carolina.) 
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continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  use  of  corporation  funds 
in  national  elections,  and  requiring  publicity 
in  expenditures. 


Elections  Apart  from  New  York,  the  State 
./»**«  elections  offered  few  surprises, 
and  the  results,  while  of  inter- 
est locally,  were  not  of  great  national  sig- 
nificance. Generally  speaking,  they  showed 
freedom  from  party  trammels  and  a  pene- 
trating regard  for  actual  State  questions. 
The  Republicans  were  successful  through- 
out New  England,  with  considerably  re- 
duced majorities.  An  exception,  however, 
is  the  victory  of  Mr.  Higgins,  the  Mayor  of 
Pawtucket,  who  is  elected  governor  of  Rhode 
Island  by  a  small  plurality  over  his  Repub- 
lican opponent.  Under  the  New  Hampshire 
law  the  governor  will  have  to  be  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


HON.  FREDERICK  M.    WARNER. 
(Re-elected  Governor  of  Michigan.) 

coin  Republicans  and  Democrats.  Locally 
the  fight  in  Pennsylvania  was  as  intense  as 
that  in  New  York,  but  it  attracted  very 
slight  attention  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Keystone  State.  The  organization  headed 
by  Senator  Penrose  keeps  its  grip,  but  it  had 
a  hard  fight  for  life  and  will  have  to  be  on 
better  behavior  than  ever  before.  The  Dem- 
ocrats gained  six  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
seats  by  the  aid  of  Prohibitionists  and  inde- 
pendent Republicans.  In  New  Jersey,  Re-* 
publican  success  v/as  by  a  narrow  margin, 
and  Senator  Dryden  may  lose  his  seat  at 
Washington. 


HON.  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON. 
(Re-elected  Governor  of  Minnesota.) 

Republican  candidate  had  less  than  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  votes  cast.  Governor  Guild 
was  successful  in  Massachusetts  by  a  large 
enough  vote  to  satisfy  his  followers  under  the 
existing  conditions.  The  great  contest  in 
Pennsylvania  resulted  in  a  majority  for  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  regular  Republican  candidate,  of 
about  50,000  against  the  combination  of  Lin- 


8ome 
Western 
Results. 


•  In  the  middle  part  of  the  country 
the  Republicans  held  their  own 
surprisingly  for  an  off  year. 
Missouri,  which  did  not  feel  at  home  in  the 
Republican  column,  crept  back  across  the 
line.  As  a  result  of  the  great  factional  fight 
preceding  the  nomination,  Iowa  did  not  give 
her  usual  majority,  but  Governor  Cummins 
was  elected  for  his  third  term.  Minnesota 
Republicans  again  showed  their  independence 
by  emphatically  rejecting  their  own  candidate 
for  governor,  while  electing  the  rest  of  the 
State  ticket  and  securing  the  legislature. 
Governor  Johnson,  Democrat,  is  re-elected 
by  about  60,000  plurality.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  impression  that  his  opponent  was  un- 
duly favored  by  railroads  and  corporations. 
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Warner's     ^n  contrast  with  their  own  bad 
Success  in    luck  in  the  matter  of  candidates 

Michigan.       for  ^  governorship>  the  Repub. 

licans  of  Minnesota  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider what  has  happened  in  Michigan.  Two 
years  ago  the  present  governor,  the  Hon. 
Fred  M.  Warner,  was  carried  on  to#  victory 
through  the  general  momentum  of  the  Roose- 
velt wave,  and  in  spite  of  some  fear  lest  his 
administration  should  be  dictated  by  railroad 
and  corporation  influences.  He  has  made  so 
strong  and  effective  a  governor  that  this  year 
he  has  been  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  about 
100,000  votes,  which  would  easily  have  been 
swelled  to  150,000,  if  there  had  been  any 
Republican  effort  necessary  in  certain  parts 
of  the  State.  His  triumphant  success  by  a 
greatly  increased  majority  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous personal  successes  of  this  year's  pol- 
itics. Many  of  the  newspapers  that  opposed 
him  two  years  ago  supported  him  this  year 
on  the  ground  of  his  approved  firmness  and 
efficiency  in  high  office. 


Wisconsin    After  the  September  primaries  in 
and  Mr.      Wisconsin     it    was    confidently 
asserted   by  some   of  the  news- 
papers that  the  days  of  Senator  La  Follette-'s 
ascendancy  in  State  politics  were  numbered. 
The  November  election  failed   to  confirm 
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those  predictions.  It  is  true  that  Govern- 
or Davidson,  who  had  been  opposed  by  the 
La  Follette  party  at  the  primaries,  was  elect- 
ed by  a  large  plurality.  No  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  Wisconsin  politics  had  looked 
for  any  other  outcome.  In  various  ways, 
however,  the  junior  Senator  made  his  influ- 
ence felt  at  the  polls.  It  was  that  influence, 
indeed,  which  accomplished  the  defeat  of 
Representative  Babcock  in  the  Third  Wis- 
consin District.  Mr.  Babcock  had  held  his 
seat  in  Congress  for  seven  terms  and  had 
served  for  a  long  period  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. The  La  Follette  forces  scored  a  still 
more  notable  victory  in  the  election  of  Mil- 
waukee's district  attorney.  The  Hon.  Fran- 
cis E.  McGovern,  who  had  been  elected  to 
that  office  on  the  Roosevelt-La  Follette  wave 
of  1904,  and  had  secured  the  conviction  of 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  Milwau- 
kee alderman  and  supervisors,  was  refused 
the  Republican  nomination  at  the  direct  pri- 
mary in  September,  but  was  named  as  an 
independent  candidate.  .Thus  his  campaign 
for  re-election  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Jerome 
in  New  York  City  one  year  ago.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern had  the  earnest  support  of  Senator 
La  Follette  and  his  friends  and  was  re-elect- 
ed by  a  small  plurality  over  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic candidate. 


8tiii 

Further 
West 


In  Nebraska  the  efforts  of  the 
"  Great  Commoner "  did  not 
avail  to  prevent  Republican  suc- 
cess. The  Hon.  George  L.  Sheldon  was 
elected  governor  by  a  plurality  considerably 
larger  than  that  which  the  Republican  ticket 
secured  in  the  last  preceding  off  year  election. 
There  was  also  a  pronounced  Republican 
victory  in  Colorado,  Chancellor  Buchtel,  of 
the  Denver  University,  being  elected  gover- 
nor. An  outline  of  the  complicated  situa- 
tion in  that  State  was  given  in  our  pages  last 
month.  As  one  result  of  the  election,  Sena- 
tor Patterson  will  lose  his  seat  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  Messrs. 
Guggenheim  of  the  Smelter  trust  will  very 
possibly  secure  the  senatorial  seat.  Another 
result  of  the  election  was  to  vindicate  de- 
cisively the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
whose  decisions  had  availed  so  much  to  break 
up  the  regime  of  lawlessness  a  few  years  ago 
and  to  take  Denver  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
ballot  box  thieves.  The  court  was  vindicated 
in  the  person  of  Judge  Gabbert,  who  was  re- 
elected by  a  very  large  plurality.  The  Re- 
publican  candidate,   Mr.   Gillett,   was  vic- 
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torlous  in  the  triangular  California  fight, 
and  he  will  hold  executive  office  during  a 
period  of  great  importance  for  his  State.  At 
the  very  moment  when  San  Francisco  was 
most  in  need  of  honest  and  faithful  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  the  country  is  startled 
with  reports  of  every  form  of  munHpal  cor- 
ruption. Mayor  Schmitz  returns  from  a  trip 
to  Europe  to  find  himself  under  indictment, 
and  the  district  attorney's  office  seems  in  the 
way  of  making  a  more  striking  record  than 
that  of  Mr.  Folk  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago. 
The  government  of  California  will  have  its 
hands  full  of  absorbing  questions  and  situ- 
ations during  the  coming  year.  One  of  the 
questions  that  will  come  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  is  that  of  the  school  law 
as  it  relates  to  aliens,  and  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  statute  authorizing 
discrimination  against  Asiatics.  Secretary 
Metcalf  meanwhile  will  have  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  on  that  law  and  the 
United  States  Court  will  probably  have  ruled 
upon  it. 


road  favors,  and  the  government  is  at  work 
upon  a  comprehensive  effort  to  hold  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust  answerable  for  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  In  the 
handling  of  a  great  mass  of  business  of  this 
kind,  Mr.  Moody,  the  Attorney-General,  is 
making  a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Knox.  He  is  in  the  near 
future,  however,  to  give  up  this  work  and 
to  succeed  Justice  Brown  as  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  place  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Bonaparte,  now 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  whose  experience  and 
qualities  as  a  lawyer  give  him  a  very  peculiar 


8om*  Among  impending  cabinet 
Changes  in  changes  recently  announced  is  the 
°*ce'  transfer  of  Mr.  Metcalf  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  that 
of  the  Navy.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  reason 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  the  growth  and 
administration  of  our  naval  establishment, 
and  the  department  will  be  congenial  to  Mr. 
Metcalf.  There  is  no  reasonable  possibility 
that  any  differences  with  Japan  could  ever 
lead  to  hostilities.  Nevertheless,  in  theory, 
the  Pacific  Coast  cannot  be  blamed  for  look- 
ing at  the  immense  naval  development  of 
Japan  in  some  such  way  as  the  Atlantic 
Coast  many  years  ago  was  wont  to  regard  the 
naval  supremacy  of  England.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  will  add  vastly 
to  the  defensive  strength  of  our  Pacific  sea- 
board. There  has  been  so  much  activity  all 
along  the  line  of  the  investigation  of  offenses 
against  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  law  that  a  good  many 
cases  are  now  pending  in  the  federal  courts, 
and  United  States  district  attorneys  are 
everywhere  busy,  with  active  encourage- 
ment from  the  office  of  the  Attorney-General 
at  Washington  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations.  The  New  York  Central 
Railroad  has  been  found  guilty  of  granting 
rebates,  and  various  other  railroad  corpora- 
tions are  under  like  charges.  The  sugar 
trust  is  under  prosecution  for  receiving  rail- 
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fitness  for  the  work  that  Mr.  Moody  has 
been  conducting.  Mr.  Metcalf's  place  is  to 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Hon. 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Straus 
is  a  public  man  of  wide  note  and  many  honors, 
with  certain  qualifications  that  give  him  a 
special  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  he  enters  upon  his  public 
duties  some  weeks  hence,  to  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  career  and  his  qualifi- 
cations. Another  change  in  the  Department 
of'Commerce  will  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Garfield  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 

Corporations,  who  is  to  be  promoted  to  a 
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place  in  the  cabinet  to  succeed  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield's 
rapid  advance  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  Gov- 
ernment is  purely  due  to  his  ability,  character, 
and  merits  as  a  man  and  an  official. 

Th9        After  very  active  and  energetic 

Currency     service  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
O^/on.      ury>   Ron    Lesjie   M     ghaw  wiU 

retire  in  March,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou.  Mr.  Shaw  had  made  a  reputation  as 
a  man  who  could  speak  to  popular  audiences 
on  the  money  question,  but  he  was  not  other- 
wise known  as  an  authority  upon  financial 
topics.  He  surprised  the  banking  and  com- 
mercial world  by  his  quick  and  firm  grasp 
upon  the  questions  he  had  to  deal  with  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  by  his  courage 
and  resourcefulness  in  meeting  emergencies. 
The  money  market  has  been  indebted  to  him 
many  times  for  measures  of  relief  intended 
to  help  legitimate  business  rather  than  to  en- 
courage speculation.  Just  now  he  is  giving 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  cur- 
rency reform  upon  some  plan  to  provide  for 
the  safe  issue  of  additional  notes  when  the 
demands  of  business  are  urgent.  A  commit- 
tee of  bankers  meeting  in  Washington  last 
month  agreed  upon  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
that  it  is  hoped  may  be  adopted  by  Congress. 
To  some  details  of  the  plan  Secretary  Shaw 
is  opposed,  but  upon  essentials  all  of  the  mon- 
etary authorities  seem  pretty  nearly  agreed. 
The  plan  is  one  which  would  allow  banks 
to  issue  emergency  notes  for  brief  periods, 
subject  to  a  heavy  federal  tax,  the  issues  to 
be  guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  the 
special  tax  itself  be  collected  as  a  guaranty 
fund.  The  subject  has  been  so  long  consid- 
ered and  so  carefully  thrashed  out  that  Con- 
gress ought  now  to  be  willing  to  take  the 
judgment  of  the  experts  and  pass  a  law.  It 
is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  such  a 
measure  can  be  carried  through  the  short 
session  that  opens  December  3  and  closes 
March  4.  The  President  favors  important 
future  changes  in  the  national  revenue  sys- 
tem, and  the  country  will  have  to  face  a 
thorough  discussion  of  inheritance  taxes,  in- 
come taxes,  and  tariff  reform.  But  appro- 
priation bills  will  take  up  most  of  the  time 
of  this  short  session.  It  is  on  many  accounts 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  is  to  be 
shifted  from  the  Post-office  Department.  No 
other  branch  of  the  government  service  at 
the  present  time  requires  more  careful  and 
thoroughgoing  management. 


Cuba  While  there  have  been  several 
Settling      outbreaks  of  lawlessness  on  the 

Down  part  of  armed  small  bands  of 
former  revolutionists  in  Cuba,  it  may  be 
said  that,  in  general,  the  months  of  October 
and  November  were  marked  by  steady  prog- 
ress toward  complete  pacification  and  inter- 
nal peace  in  the  island.  Evidences  of  Gov- 
ernor Magoon's  business-like  efficiency  are 
seen  in  the  report  on  the -Cuban  treasury, 
submitted  (on  October  27)  by  Major  Ladd, 
supervisor  of  the  treasury;  the  appointment 
of  Judge  J.  D.  Terrell,  of  Michigan,  to 
make  a  thorough  auditing  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment books;  and,  more  important  still, 
the  steadily  increasing  opposition  to  the 
American  provisional  governor  on  the  part 
of  all  the  disgruntled  professional  politicians 
of  all  parties.  An  interesting  development 
in  the  situation  is  the  dissolution  of  the 
Moderate  party,  and  the  birth  of  a  new 
political  organization  in  Cuba,  the  Na- 
tional Union  party,  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Ruis  Rivera.  In  a  newspaper  in- 
terview, late  in  October,  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future  of  the 
island.  One  of  the  sources  of  gravest  diffi- 
culty in  the  past,  he  declared,  has  been  the 
absence  of  efficient  municipal  governments. 
Governor  Magoon  will  doubtless  take  this 
feature  in  hand  and  reform  the  situation.  To 
quote  Secretary  Taft   further: 

Heretofore  the  old  Spanish  plan  of  municipal 
government  has  been  followed.  There  has  been 
an  Alcalde  in  every  village,  and  the  Alcalde  has 
been  supreme.  Under  the  new  plan  every  Cuban 
city  will  have  a  government  after  the  American 
form.  .  .  .  Before  any  elections  are  attempted 
the  restoration  of  order  and  peaceful  conditions 
will  have  been  made  complete.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  annexation.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment simply  intervened  so  that  conditions 
might  not  arise  that  would  endanger  the  continu- 
ance of  Cuban  independence.  Just  as  soon  as 
there  is  assurance  that  the  Cubans  are  restored 
to  that  tranquillity  that  insures  capable  self-gov- 
ernment the  United  States  will  step  aside  and 
bid  the  Cubans  godspeed. 

in  justice  to  There  has  been   so  much  con- 
Tomaa  Estrada  demnation  of   former   President 

Palma.        paJina  for  w|lat  has  \)een  tcTmeA 

his  weak  course  during  the  revolution,  that 
the  Review  of  Reviews  is  glad  to  quote 
(from  a  letter  received  from  Matanzas, 
Cuba,  early  in  November)  the  opinion  of  a 
shrewd  American  observer  who  was  in  Cuba 
during  the  Spanish  War  and  for  some  time 
afterward,  and  who,  later,  studied  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  in  the  Philippines,     This 

gentleman  believes  that  President  Palma  had 
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his  choice  of  three  policies:  (i)  to  fight  it 
out,  which  would  have  been  to  plunge  his 
country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  (2) 
to  turn  the  government  over  by  surrender- 
ing to  the  other  side,  which  would  have  been 
to  "  plead  guilty  to  all  the  allegations  made 
by  his  political  adversaries  and  to  turn  over 
the  government  to  persons  who  had  not 
even  a  shadow  of  claim  or  right  to  it  by  any 
constitutional  election ;"  or  ( 3 )  by  resigning 
his  office  to  precipitate  the  immediate  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States,  to  stop  civil 
conflict,  to  insure  the  honest  administration 
of  public  affairs  by  American  officials  until 
such  time  as  the  Cuban  people  should  have  a 
chance  to  express  their  honest  opinion.  We 
quote  from  this  letter: 

To  accomplish  all  this,  President  Palma  per- 
formed an  act  of  self-abnegation  which  has  few 
parallels  in  history  and  which  stamps  him  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  all  time,  a  man  capable 
of  rising  above  all  personal  considerations  and  of 
accepting  with  solemn  resignation  the  bitter  cup 
of  personal  humiliation  in  order  to  save  his 
country  from  the  inevitable  consequences  of  civil 
war  and  foreign  aggression.  ...  In  the 
perspective  of  history  his  action  will  stand  out  in 
silhouette  against  the  dark  skies  of  a  troubled 
time  as  one  of  supreme  moral  grandeur  and 
political  sagacity. 

Mexico      President     Roosevelt's     trip     to 

and        Panama      (discussed      elsewhere 

South  America  th{s    month)j    president    Diaz's 

formal  opening  of  the  Tehuan  tepee  Railway 
for  Mexico,  and  the  assumption  of  office  by 
Dr.  Affonso  Penna  as  President  of  Brazil  on 
November  15  (also  discussed  elsewhere  this 
month)  were  the  events  of  prime  interest  in 
Latin-America  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  Tehuantepec  Railway  scheme  was 
originally  proposed  four  centuries  ago  by  the 
discoverer-conqueror  Cortez.  The  railway 
enterprise  was  actually  begun  by  our  own 
Captain  Eads  in  his  ingenious  scheme  for  a 
ship  railway,  which,  however,  was  finally 
discarded.  Taken  in  hand  in  1898  by  an 
English  company,  the  railway,  which  is 
about  190  miles  long,  has  been  completed 
and  formally  opened.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  an  important  means  of  facilitating  inter- 
national traffic.  As  for  South  America,  out- 
side of  Brazil, — aside  from  the  uncertain 
condition  of  the  health  of  President  Castro 
of  Venezuela,  mild  financial  crises  in  Argen- 
tina and  Peru,  and  the  slow  but  sure  recov- 
ery of  Chile  from  the  earthquake  at  Valpa- 
raise  last  summer, — there  are  no  evidences  of 
anything  but  healthy,  orderly  national  prog- 
ress throughout  the  continent.    From  a  re- 


port as  to  the  condition  of  Valparaiso  imme* 
diately  after  the  earthquake  and  fire,  made 
to  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
by  its  secretary  in  Chile,  we  learn  that  the 
damage  by  the  earthquake  was  "  in  propor- 
tion to  the  character  of  the  soil  built  upon 
and  the  character  of  construction,"  the  made 
ground  suffering  most.  The  Chilean  Govern- 
ment plans  to  expropriate  the  ruined  district 
and  there  lay  out  broad  avenues  and  parks  or 
employ  part  of  it  in  building  a  sheltered  port. 

our  Relations  The  C  a  n  a  d  i  a  n  Parliament, 
with  which  began  its  sessions  on  No- 
Canada.  vember  22,  is  devoting  its  atten- 
tion principally  to  the  revision  of  the  Domin- 
ion tariff.  The  government's  bill,  which 
was  introduced  by  Minister  of  Finance  W. 
S.  Fielding  (recently  returned  to  his  seat 
after  an  exciting  political  campaign),  em- 
bodies the  result  of  the  work  of  a  govern- 
ment commission  which  spent  many  months 
in  investigations  and  hearings  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion.  Very  interesting  and 
significant  in  this  connection  was  the  recent 
speech  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  as  to  the  value  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  With  our  Canadian 
neighbors  we  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  Newfoundlanders 
and  the  New  England  fishing  interests  will 
result  in  prejudicing  these  cordial  relations. 
Early  in  October  our  ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Reid,  in  negotiation  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister,  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  a  modus  vivendi  regard- 
ing the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  The  details 
of  the  agreement  are  not  essential  here,  and, 
besides,  we  hope  to  present  an  article  fully 
explaining  the  matter  to  our  readers  at  an 
early  date.  The  agreement  has  been  com- 
mented upon  in  England  and  this  country 
as  eminently  fair  to  both  sides,  but  the 
Newfoundland  Government  regarded  it 
with  great  disapproval,  and,  early  in  No- 
vember, it  was  announced  that  Sir  Robert 
Bond,  premier  of  the  colony,  had  decided  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  make 
a  test  case  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  violating  the  Bait  act,  an  ordi- 
nance passed  some  years  ago  by  the  New- 
foundland Government.  The  colonial  gov- 
ernment claims  that  it  was  not  consulted  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  negotiations,  although 
Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies  Winston 
Churchill  has  publicly  asserted  that  the  co- 
lonial government  was  fully  aware  of  the 
negotiations.     The  Newfoundland   Legisla- 
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tare  will  meet  early  next 

month,  in  special  session, 

§s   ^|         to  consider  the  difficulty 
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<4&    eJJ  essary    here.       By    the 

d^'-d  g  .5  middle  of  November  the 

te^ii^"*  Lords  and  Bish°Ps  had 

•  e  *-  discussed  about  one-third 

•SKI'S1  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  so 

I;:£l  amended     and      altered 


5|H  "  that  it  will  be  impossible 

I      ^"§||«  for  the  ministry  to  ac- 

-      °B"£*-  cePt  tn«  Ganges.     This 

£     Sl«g;  Puts  thc  Campbell-Ban- 

I      ^S^i  nerman  government  in  a 

£        «sa  very     delicate     position, 
since,  having  made  this 

Education  bill  its  main 
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Eev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clifford.  Hon.  David  Lloyd-George,  M.P. 

THREE  EMINENT  NONCONFORMIST  ADVOCATES    OF   THE    NEW   BRITISH    EDUCATION   BILL. 

issue,  the  ministry  cannot  afford  to  drop  it,  The  Mah  All  England  is  more  wrought  up 
nor  can  it  afford  to  resign  and  come  before  and  Labor  over  this  education  measure  than 
the  country  for  the  people's  approval  on  this  *u*  on8'  it  has  been  over  any  other  gov- 
issue.  As  has  been  made  evident  by  the  re-  eminent  proposal  for  many  years.  We  are 
cent  municipal  elections  in  London,  the  Lib-  presenting  on  this  page  portraits  of  a  num- 
eral majority  would  certainly  be  cut  down  ber  of  the  churchmen  and  public  personali- 
if  an  election  were  held  to-day.  Moreover,  a  ties  who  are  leaders  in  the  agitation  for  and 
new  election  might  lose  it  the  Irish  vote.  against  the  bill.     Already  the  government 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lord  Londonderry.  The  Bishop  of  London. 

THREE  MEMBERS  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF  LORDS   WHO    LEAD  THE  OPPOSITION  [^{ggE  BIRRELL  BILL. 
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MR.  KEIR  HARDIE,  LA- 
BOR LEADER,  IN  A 
CHARACTERISTIC  AT- 
TITUDE. 


has  been  defeated  in  a  division  in  the  Lords 
on  this  Education  bill,  but  shows  no  sign  of 
yielding.  Mr.  Herbert  Asquith,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer, 
who  will  be  the  gov- 
ernment leader  in  the 
Commons  in  the  event 
of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman's  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage, 
has  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  there 
will  be  no  recession 
from  the  decision  that 
all  schools  maintained 
by  rates  and  taxes 
must  be  under  unfet- 
tered public  control. 
Other  important 
questions  which  will 
come  before  the  pres- 
ent Parliament  are 
the  Irish  problem,  the 
trades-union  problem, 
and  a  number  of  in- 
volved situations  over 
labor  disputes.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  leader  (From  the  Graphic.) 
of  the  Laborite  group 

in  alliance  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  is 
threatening  to  secede  from  the  Liberal  ranks 
unless  their  contention  for  the  legal  immuni- 
ty of  labor  union  funds  be  admitted. 

a  Mew  ^nc  new  cabinet  in  France, 
Ministry  in  headed  by  M.  Georges  Clemen- 
rance'  ceau,  follows  the  ministry  of  M. 
Sarrien,  which  closed  its  honorable  career  in 
October,  not  because  of  any  change  in  gov- 
ernment policy,  but  owing  to  the  ill  health 
of  the.  former  Premier,  all  the  ministers  re- 
signing with  him  in  order  to  give  the  new 
Premier  a  free  hand.  M.  Clemenceau  im- 
mediately reappointed  M.  Briand  (Educa- 
tion and  Public  Worship),  M.  Thompson 
(Marine),  M.  Barthou  (Public  Works), 
M.  Doumergue  (Commerce),  and  M.  Ruau 
(Agriculture).  The  following  new  person- 
alities enter  the  ministry:  M.  Stephen 
Pichon  (formerly  French  president-general 
in  Tunis,  and  a  colleague  of  his  chief  on  the 
journal  La  Justice) ,  who  takes  the  port- 
folio of  foreign  affairs ;  M.  Guyot-Dessaigne 
(Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  Bourgeois 
cabinet  of  i895-*96),  that  of  Justice;  M. 
Caillaux  ( Finance  Minister  in  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  cabinet),  that  of  Finance;  M.  Mil- 
lies-Lacroix  (a  senator) ,  that  of  the  Colonies : 


General  Picquart  (defender  of  Dreyfus), 
that  of  War;  and  M.  Rene  Viviani  (a  So- 
cialist deputy  for  Paris),  that  of  Labor.  The 
new  cabinet,  which  made  its  first  formal  ap- 
pearance before  the  country  at  the  Opening 
of  Parliament  on  November  5,  is  composed 
mainly  of  young,  active  men,  all  of  whom  are 
progressive  Liberals. 

Picquart       The       *}&  "° 

and  were,  of  c< 
Picquart  a 
choice  of  General  Pi 
War  has  made  an  exce 
fine  soldier  is  thorou 
duties,  and  by  charact 
make  an  excellent  m 
marks  the  final  triumr. 

Dreyfus   conspiracy   twelve   years   ago,    the 
chief  victim  himself  having  just  been  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  given  a  command  in  the  army.    M.  Vivi- 
ani is  to  have  a  brand  new  portfolio.     The 
creation  of  his  labor  ministry  is  characterized 
by  President  Fallicres 
as  "  absolutely  neces- 
sary   in    the    present 
state  of  the  economic 
evolution  in  France." 
This  ministry  of   la- 
bor has  practically  ex- 
isted for  several  years 
in  the  form  of  differ- 
ent  bureaus  of  state 
administration.     It  is 
the      assembling      of 
these  various  bureaus 
under  one  head  which 
constitutes   the   origi- 
nal stroke  of  the  Pre- 
mier,    who     believes 
that    the    new    office 
will  help  to  solve  the 
social     question.       It 
will  have  to  deal  with 
eve  ry  thing      concern- 
ing workingmen  un- 
der  contract :    Labor 
contracts  in  all  their 
"vive  le  repos  heb-      aspects,  whether  con- 
domadaire  ! "      cerning       factory 

da^stT")°R  SUN"      hands'     workcrs      in 
trade  and  industry,  or 

'£"  IS9^  £      agricultural    laborer* 
Monde  iiimtrc,   of   a      Labor  in   mines   and 

Parisian    workman    re-        government     forests 

lT°o<  r  new  lun:      *»  «>mes  under  its 
day   law.) 
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PIcquart    (War).  Plchon  (Foreign  Affairs).  "  M.    CISmenceau. 

THE    NEW    FRENCH    PREMIER   AND   THE   NEW    MEMBERS  OF   HIS   CABINET. 


Tfie        Premier  Clemenceau's  program, 
ciemenceau  as   announced   by   himself,   will 

Program.      jndude:     The     following-up     of 

the  church  separation  law,  the  establishment 
of  old  age  pensions  for  workingmen,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  governing  labor  unions, 
the  reform  in  the  mining  laws,  the  purchase 
of  the  Western  Railroad,  the  reduction  of  the 
term  of  service  in  the  army  to  two  years, 


the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  and  of 
courts  martial,  a  progressive  income  tax,  and 
measures  for  the  relief  of  vine  growers.  The 
change  of  ministry,  the  Premier  announced/ 
would  not  necessitate  any  change  in  foreign 
policy.    On  this  point  M.  Clemenceau  said: 

Founded  upon  peace  with  dignity,  we  can  say 
with  pride  that,  during  the  thirty-five  years  of 
the  republic,  there  has  not  been  one  minute  when 


Guyot-Dessalgne    (Justice). 


Call  la  ux  (Finance). 
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we  could  be  accused  of  threatening  the  peace 
of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  since  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  based  on  force  of  arms,  we  cannot 
disarm,  for  to  do  so  would  destroy  the  guarantee 
of  our  independence.  Until  the  arrival  of  that 
happy  but  uncertain  day  when  the  regime,  of 
force  will  be  changed,  our  first  duty  is  not  to 
weaken  our  defensive  powers,  of  which  our  in- 
ternational understandings  form  an  important 
element,  but  in  cultivating  good  relations  with 
other  Powers.  We  must  carefully  maintain  the 
alliances  contracted  in  the  interests  of  peace  as 
well  as  the  friendships  whose  value  has  already 
been  proved,  and  we  must  not  forget  at  difficult 
periods  that  moral  authority  and  upright  policy 
openly  practiced  can  become  dominating  factors 
in  European  opinion,  without  which  no  govern- 
ment in  future  can  fail  to  reckon. 

ProgreMM  of  the  Regarding  the  church  separation 
Church  8epa-  law,  Minister  of  Public  Worship 

ration  Law.     Brimd    dedared     that    fa    state 

would  not  enforce  the  law  closing  the 
churches  on  the  nth  of  the  present  month, 
as  provided  in  the  actual  wording  of  the  law, 
but  would  wait  another  year  before  doing  so. 
Catholics,  the  minister  said,  may  go  on  hold- 
ing services  in  the  churches  even  if  they  re- 
fuse to  form  "  associations  cultuelles.,, 
Whereas,  heretofore  the  churches  were  their 
own  property,  however,  and  whereas  they 
might  now  retain  them  as  their  own  by  com- 
plying with  the  law,  the  buildings  where"  the 


THE    BOGUS    CAPTAIN    OF    KOEPENICK. 
(William  Voigt,  shoemaker,  now  In  a  Berlin  jail.) 


law  is  not  complied  with  will  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  state,  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  administered  by  the 
priest  on  sufferance  of  the  state  or  communal 
authorities.  The  government,  M.  Briand 
declared  further,  hoped  that,  before  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  the  church  would  find  some  means 
of  complying  with  the  law  while  retaining 
its  authority  and  dignity.  Already  there  are 
indications  of  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Vatican  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  working 
agreement  with  the  French  state.  In  two  test 
votes  taken  early  in  November  the  govern- 
ment's attitude  on  the  church  question  was 
overwhelmingly  endorsed,  the  Socialists  vot- 
ing in  the  affirmative.  M.  Clemenceau  has  a 
great  opportunity.  The  good  will  and  confi- 
dence of  almost  all  Europe  are  with  him,  and 
the  fact  that  the  German  official  press  ex- 
presses dissatisfaction  with  his  selection  as 
Premier  can  scarcely  help  making  him  more 
popular  and  effective  at  home. 

The  Military  Tne    steady-going,    conservative 

Fetich  in     Fatherland  has  been  the  source 

ermany.     Q£  a  number  0f  sensations  during 

the  past  few  weeks,  each  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  more  mercurial  re- 
public across  the  Rhine.  First  we  had  the 
publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  "  Recollec- 
tions." Then  came  the  serio-comic  Koepen- 
ick  affair.  The  Prussian  police  have  finally 
captured  the  pseudo-Captain  Voigt,  who,  one 
fine  day  in  October,  marched  into  the  city 
hall  of  the  town  of  Koepenick  (a  municipal- 
ity of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  not  far 
from  Berlin ) ,  took  command  of  a  dozen  sol- 
diers he  found  in  the  streets,  ordered  the 
mayor  and  the  councillors  to  hand  him  the 
keys  of  the  municipal  safe,  carried  off  .twelve 
thousand  dollars  which  he  claimed  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  and  then,  sending  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  off  to  Berlin  under  an  es- 
cort, disappeared.  He  turns  out  to  be  a 
shoemaker,  anything  but  military  in  appear- 
ance, who  had  bought  at  a  second-hand  cloth- 
ing store  his  uniform, — which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  of  the  rank  he  assumed.  The  burg- 
omaster, Dr.  Langerhans,  is  now  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  Europe, — indeed,  of  the  world. 
All  the  newspapers  and  comic  actors  are 
making  fun  of  the  incident,  and  the  verb  "  to 
Koepenick  "  has  become  as  much  a  part  of 
colloquial  German  as  the  word  "  fake "  is 
of  English.  Voigt's  life  has  been  spent  chief- 
ly in  jail,  for  various  crimes,  and  he  is  alto- 
gether a  most  unprepossessing  soldier.      It 

was  the  magical  influence  of  the  kaiserock, — 
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military  uniform, — which  gave  Voigt  his  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  incident  militarism  in  Ger- 
many finds  its  reductio  ad  absurdum.  The 
affair  was,  of  course,  possible  only  in  Ger- 
many, where  ail  the  civil  authorities  are  ac- 
customed to  bend  the  knee  in  all  matters  to 
militarism  and  blindly  obey  the  commands  of 
the  "  King's  coat."  No  international  peace 
conference,  fraternal  visit  of  officials  and 
rulers  from  one  nation  to  another,  nor  all  the 
printed  propaganda  of  the  anti-militarists  for 
years  could  have  had  such  a  salutary  effect 
in  showing  the  evils  of  great  armies  as  this 
absurd  affair.  The  German  press  comments 
gloomily  on  the  occurrence  and  hopes  that 
the  incident  will  result  in  doing  away  with 
some  of  the  stiff  etiquette  and  social  tyranny 
of  the  German  military  caste.  "  Happy," 
says  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  editorially, 
"  are  lands  like  America,  where  such  things 
as  this  never  happen." 

Opening     Then  there  was  the  speech  of  Dr. 
of  the      Burgess,  at  the  University  of  Ber- 

Rekhstag.     ^     m     wh{ch     ^     «  Roosevelt 

Professor  "  to  Germany  expressed  it  as  his 
personal  opinion  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  obsolete.  This,  while  not  of  Ger- 
man origin,  has  been  somewhat  sensational 
in  the  commotion  it  has  excited  in  the  Father- 
land. The  resignation,  also,  of  Herr  von 
Podbielski,  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
who  was  implicated  some  months  ago  in  the 
colonial-supplies  scandals,  has  in  itself  caused 
a  mild  sensation  among  the  German  bureau- 
crats. The  Reichstag  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 14,  with  a  speech  by  Chancellor  von 
Biilow,  on  Germany's  foreign  relations.  The 
Chancellor,  who  appears  to  have  quite  re- 
covered from  the  illness  which  prostrated 
him  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, in  reply  to  an  interpellation  (by 
Herr  Basserman,  National  Liberal)  as  to 
the  isolation  of  Germany,  declared,  in  an 
optimistic  speech,  that  Germany's  relations 
with  the  entire  world  are  now  on  a  very 
friendly  footing.  He  denied  the  existence  of 
any  German  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the 
Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Russian  under- 
standings. The  Triple  Alliance,  he  asserted, 
would  be  maintained  intact.  After  compli- 
1  menting  the  part  played  by  the  United  States 
representatives  at  the  Algeciras  conference 
over  Morocco  last  spring,  Chancellor  von 
Biilow  said: 

Our  relations  with  the  United  States  continue 
on  a  most  friendly  basis,  resting  as  they  do  upon 
historical  and  natural  reasons.    The  frontiers  of 


the  two  countries  do  not  touch,  nor  do  our 
political  interests  collide  anywhere.  In  order  to 
smooth  our  economic  relations  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  arrange  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement 
in  an  obliging  spirit. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  President  has  appointed  a  tariff 
commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  Director  of  the  Census;  Mr.  James 
L.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  to  confer  with  the  proper 
German  officials  regarding  the  adjustment 
of  American-German  tariff  relations. 

ne  Polish  °ne  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
Languagein  lems  before  the  present  session  of 
the  Reichstag  is  presented  by  the 
failure  of  the  government's  policy  of  Ger- 
manizing the  Polish  provinces  by  buying  up 
estates  for  German  settlers  and  attempting 
to  force  the  use  of  the  German  language  in 
the  schools.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the 
government  has  ordered  that,  hereafter,  the 
Polish  children  in  the  schools  shall  receive 
their  religious  instruction  only  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  This  has  aroused  the  intense 
opposition  of  the  Polish  Catholics,  and,  be- 
ginning October  17,  a  school  strike  involving 
fifty  thousand  children  was  organized  by  the 
Polish  parents,  who  kept  their  little  ones 
away  from  the  schools  and  forbade  them 
answering  catechism  questions  in  German. 
Thousands  of  children  have  been  placed 
under  what  is  known  as  "  school  arrest "  for 
their  refusal  to  use  German  and  have  been 
detained  for  several  hours  after  session. 
Archbishop  Stablewski,  of  Posen,  head  of  the 
Polish  Catholics,  has  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  Polish,  while  Cardinal  Kopp,  the 
head  of  the  entire  German  hierarchy,  ap- 
proves the  Prussian  policy,  thereby  offending 
the  Polish  bishops,  who  have  prepared  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope  against  him.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  Prussian  Government's  action 
has  awakened  the  race  and  political  hostility, 
always  latent  in  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Prussia,  and  has  intensified  the  nationalist 
feeling  of  the  Poles.  The  government's 
firm  determination,  it  declares,  is  to  prevent 
the  creation  in  Germany  of  another  Galicia 
(Austrian  Poland),  where  Germanism  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand  (we  are  now  quoting  the  Berlin  Na- 
tion), if  a  prize  had  been  offered  for  the  ac- 
tion which  would  give  the  Polish  agitators 
the  very  best  weapon  for  their  propaganda 
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"  nothing  better  than  this  could  have  been 
devised.  Through  it  the  school,  which 
should  be  the  very  best  possible  medium  of 
friendly  Germanization,  is  now  the  place 
above  all  others  in  which  race  hatred  is 
created  and  intensified.,,  The  question  will 
be  one  of  the  thorniest  of  the  session. 

Austria's      ^n    tnC    res»gnatl0n   °f   tne    Polish 

Foreign      Count    Goluchowski    as    foreign 
Policies.      min;ster      0f      Austria-Hungary 

and  the  succession  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal, 
students  of  continental  European  politics 
saw  a  triumph  of  Magyar  influence  at 
Vienna.  Because  of  the  solidity  of  the  Hun- 
garian "  Delegation  "  and  the  heterogenous 
character  of  the  Austrian,  the  imperial  min- 
istries of  foreign  affairs  and  finance  have, 
during  the  past  few  years,  been  forced  to  rely 
mainly  on  the  Magyar  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  support  and  direction.  It  has  there- 
fore happened  that  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  more  often  in  the  hands  of 
a  Magyar  than  of  a  German-speaking  Aus- 
trian. The  defeat  of  Count  Goluchowski  is, 
perhaps,  the  outcome  of  a  Hungarian  at- 
tempt to  capture  this  ministry.  Baron  von 
Aehrenthal,  however,  is  a  Bohemian  and 
very  pro-Russian  in  his  sympathies.  He  may, 
perhaps,  not  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  Hunga- 
rians. It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  pro- 
gram   will     depart     from     the     traditional 


Chorus     of     England,     France,     and     Russia 
(clasping  hands  with  Italy)  :  "  At  last  we  have  Iso- 
lated them  !  " — Germany  and  Austria. 
From  Jug  end   (Munich). 


lines  of  Austro- Hungarian  foreign  policy. 
He  will,  no  doubt,  like  his  predecessor,  main- 
tain a  pacific  rather  than  a  negative  attitude 
toward  Western  Europe,  but  will  reassert, 
upon  every  opportunity,  the  claims  of  Aus- 
tria in  the  Balkans.  It  is  expected  that  one 
of  his  first  efforts  will  be  to  draw  back  Ital- 
ian sympathies  to  the  Triple  Alliance  (see 
our  "Leading  Article"  this  month),  from 
which  they  have  been  somewhat  weaned 
by  ententes  with  France  and  England.  The 
sympathies  of  Vienna  for  Berlin,  reciprocated 
from  the  German  capital,  continue  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  strong  and  stable  facts  of 
central  European  politics.  The  reported 
military  convention  (told  of  in  the  news  dis- 
patches late  in  October)  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy — "  to  become 
operative  whenever  the  Triple  Alliance,  or 
rather  the  three  treaties  usually  grouped 
under  that  designation,  shall  expire,  '  either 
by  expiration  of  time,  or  by  any  other 
cause '  " — has  been,  of  course,  officially  de- 
nied, but  such  a  regrouping  of  Eastern 
powers  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence of  the  next  year  or  so.  The  cartoon  of 
the  Munich  Jugend,  which  we  reproduce  on 
this  page,  "  hits  off  "  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  new  allies  who  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  their  aim  of  isolating  Austria 
and  Germany. 

Progress  of  Because  American  elections  news 
the  Russian  and  other  matters  of  national  in- 

Reuoiution.  ,     ,  1       u 

terest  to  our  own  people  have 
crowded  out  of  our  press  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  extended  refer- 
ence to  the  progress  of  the  Russian  revolution, 
it  should  not  be  concluded  that  everything  is 
quiet  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  and  that 
reaction  has  triumphed  completely  in  that 
country.  It  is  true  that  the  pendulum  has 
swung  very  far  away  from  the  violence  and 
armed  uprisings  which  characterized  the  au- 
tumn of  last  year.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
first  anniversary  (October  30)  of  the  Czar's 
manifesto  granting  constitutional  liberty  to 
the  Russian  people  passed  off  without  the 
serious  demonstrations  which  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  energies  of  the  Russian  people, 
however,  are  now  absorbed  in  preparation 
for  elections  to  the  new  Duma,  and  it  may 
be  expected  that,  when  this  second  Russian 
Parliament  actually  meets,  more  effective 
work  will  be  done  for  real  popular  govern- 
ment. The  Russian  people  have  learned 
much  and  forgotten  nothing.  Just  how  il- 
lusory have  been  the  promises  of  reform 
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many  of  whom  were  elected  from  peasant 
communes  to  the  last  Duma.  By  arrests, 
exile,  and  execution  the  administration  is 
gradually  getting  rid  of  many  of  the  most 
feared  radical  leaders  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  and  it  hopes,  by  the  time  Parliament 
meets,  that  the  empire  will  have  attained 
such  a  degree  of  apparent  order  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  replenish  its  exchequer  by 
means  of  new  German  and  French  loans. 
Finance  Minister  Kokovtsev,  it  should  be 
noted  in  passing,  has  approved  the  draft  of 
an  income-tax  law  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce,  after  the  first  year,  additional  rev- 
enue of  $20,000,000  annually. 


DR.    KARL    MUCK,    THE    NEW    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE 
BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA. 

made  by  the  Czar  and  his  government,  and 
just  how  little  has  actually  been  gained  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  of  struggle,  is  set 
forth  on  another  page  (730). 

Elections  for  ^e  preparations  for  the  elections 
the  Second  are  advancing,  and  the  Stolypin 
government  is  determined  that 
the  revolutionists,  socialists,  and  other  radi- 
cals shall  not  have  a  deciding  voice  in  the 
new  Duma,  if  intimidation,  arrest,  and  all 
the  prestige  of  the  monarch  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  can  prevent  it.  Besides  en- 
deavoring to  enlist  most  of  the  peasants  in  the 
support  of  the  administration  by  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  crown  lands,  the  ad- 
ministration has  practically  nullified  a  part 
of  the  peasant  vote  which  would  be  likely  to 
go  for  radical  candidates  by  bringing  about 
a  decision  of  the  imperial  Senate  (handed 
down  late  in  October)  interpreting  the  new 
election  law  to  the  effect  that  municipal  and 
railroad  officials  and  workmen  (who  are  al- 
most to  a  man  radical),  being  government 
employees,  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  Peasants, 
moreover,  are  prohibited  from  choosing  any 
but  permanent  residents  in  their  respective 
communes  to  represent  them.  This  will  ex- 
clude almost  all  the  revolutionary  agitators, 


An  unusual  ^n  evidence  of  a  noteworthy  de- 
Muaic  velopment  in  the  musical  taste  of 
the  American  people, —  in  so  far 
as  the  great  cities  of  our  country  represent 
the  American  people, —  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lengthening  list  of  foreign  musical  artists 
who  are  coming  to  our  opera  houses  and 
concert  chambers.  The  most  notable  per- 
sonalities of  the  present  season,  which  is  to 
be  unusually  rich  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Gilman  in 
a  special  article  this  month  (page  398). 
Saint-Saens,  Puccini,  Leoncavallo,  and  Scria- 
bine  are  undoubtedly  the  most  eminent  of 
our  visitors,  all  being  composers  of  world- 
wide fame.  Among  conductors,  Dr.  Karl 
Muck,  who  has  been  one  of  the  "  Parsifal " 
pilots  at  Beyreuth,  and  who  comes  this  year 
from  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  to  lead 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  its 
twenty-first  season,  is  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent. Vassiii  Safonov  returns  to  lead  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Among  pianists  we 
note  the  return  of  Moritz  Rosenthal  after 
an  absence  of  eight  years,  and  the  concert 
lists  of  Joseph  Lhevinne  and  Augusta 
Schnabel.  On  the  violin  we  shall  hear 
Alexander  Petschnikov,  Edwin  Grasse  and 
Gyongyoshalaszy.  Three  opera  companies 
will  give  us  grand  opera  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  our  now  cultivated  taste  and 
our  plethoric  purses:  Mr.  Conried,  at  the 
Metropolitan,  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstein,  at 
the  Manhattan,  and  Mr.  Henry  Savage, 
whose  artists  sing  in  English  at  the  Garden 
Theatre.  A  unique  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  musical  season  will  be  the  tour 
through  the  United  States  of  the  eminent 
English  composer,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, who  will  conduct  a  large  chorus  of 
negro  voices  in  concert  and  other  high  grade 

chamber  music 
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THE  "  HIGHEST  NORTHINGS  "  OF  THE  PAST  DECADE. 
(Map  showing  latitudes  reached  by  Peary,   Nansen,   and   the    Duke  of  Abruzzi.) 


Some  Mates  T.hree  evcnts  of  ^-reaching 
o/         scientific  and  economic  moment 

Pr09reg8,  occurred  during  October  and 
November,— one  of  American  interest  only, 
the  other  two  of  international  significance. 
On  November  3  the  engineers  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  closed  the  last  gap  in 
the  break  through  which  the  Colorado  River 
has  been  flowing  into  the  Imperial  Valley, 
thus  turning  back  the  river  into  its  old 
course,  and  sounding  the  doom  of  the  Salton 
Sea.  Mr.  L.  E.  Freeman,  in  an  article  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  1904, 
pointed  out  the  economic  value  of  this  great 
Imperial  Valley,  and  in  the  Review  for 
April,  1906,  Mr.  C.  H.  Blanchard,  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  discussed 
fully  the  Colorado  River  delta  and  its  prob- 
lems. The  second  event  of  moment  was  the 
accomplishment  of  Commander  Robert*  E. 
Peary  in  reaching  a  new  "  farthest  North." 
On  November  2  he  telegraphed  from  a  small 
station  in  Labrador  the  news  that,  in  his 
dash  for  the  Pole,  in  the  good  ship  Roosevelt, 
he  had  reached  87  degrees  6  minutes  North 


latitude,  this  taking  him  within  a  little  over 
two  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  The  next 
best  record  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi, 
made  in  1900,  when  86  degrees  34  minutes 
was  attained.  Commander  Peary  started  on 
July  15,  1905,  and  had  a  successful  trip, — 
about  which  we  shall  soon  hear  the  details. 
The  third  important  event  was  the  Interna- 
tional Radio-Telegraph  Treaty,  signed  in 
Berlin  on  November  3  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  wireless- telegraph  confer- 
ence. The  treaty  is  formed  on  the  principle 
of  free  intercommunication  between  all  sys- 
tems of  wireless  telegraphy.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  provision  is  the  agreement 
that  the  signatory  powers  (which  include 
all  the  European  countries  and  many  on 
other  continents)  will  make  arrangements 
for  wireless  communications  between  their 
coast  stations  and  vessels  of  all  nationalities. 
The  American  delegates  to  this  highly  im- 
portant international  meeting  were  John  I. 
Waterbury,  of  New  York,  Rear  Admiral  H. 
N.  Manney,  and  Brig.-Gen.  James  Allen, 
chief  of  the  Signal  go^se.db 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


(From  October  20  to  November  18,  1906.) 


POLITICS  AND  QOVBRNMBNT-AMBRICAN. 

October  20. — Secretary  Wilson  makes  public 
the  regulations  under  which  the  pure-food  law 
will  be  administered. 

October  22. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission begins  an  inquiry  regarding  a  grain 
trust  at  Kansas  City. 

October  23. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
that  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  York,  will  become 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor Secretaries 

Root  and  Taft  approve  the  contract  for  the 
Panama  Canal  prepared  by  the  commission. 

October  28.— Frank  H.  Waskey,  the  first  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Alaska,  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

October  30.— The  New  York  City  Board  of 
Estimate  approves  a  budget  calling  for  an  in- 
crease of  $13,000,000  in  the  city's  appropriation. 

November  1. — Secretary  Root,  speaking  on  be- 
half of  President  Roosevelt,  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
urges  the  voters  of  the  State  to  vote  for  Charles 
E.  Hughes  for  governor.  • 

November  6. — Representatives  in  Congress, 
State  officers,  and  legislatures  are  chosen  in  the 
United  States. 

Elections  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress  result  as 
follows :  Republicans,  223 ;  Democrats,  163. 


FRANK    H.    WASKEY. 

(The  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska.) 


Of  the  States  in  which  United  States  Sena- 
tors are  to  be  chosen,  the  following  elect  Re- 
publican legislatures:  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
Democratic  legislatures  are  chosen  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

The  following  State  governors  are  elected: 
Alabama,  Braxton  B.  Comer  (Dem.)  ;  Califor- 
nia, James  N.  Gillett  (Rep.) ;  Colorado,  Henry 
A.  Buchtel  (Rep.);  Connecticut,  Rollin  S. 
Woodruff  (Rep.);  Idaho,  Frank  R.  Gooding* 
(Rep.);  Iowa,  Albert  B.  Cummins*  (Rep.); 
Kansas,  Edward  W.  Hoch*  (Rep.)  ;  Massachu- 
setts, Curtis  Guild,  Jr.*  (Rep.) ;  Michigan,  Fred 
M.  Warner*  (Rep.) ;  Minnesota,  John  A.  John- 
son* (Dem.) ;  Nebraska,  George  L.  Sheldon 
*(Rep.);  Nevada,  John  Sparks*  (Dem.);  New 
York,  Charles  E.  Hughes  (Rep.);  North  Da- 
kota, John  Burke  (Dem.)  ;  Pennsylvania,  Edwin 
S.  Stuart  (Rep.) ;  Rhode  Island.  Joseph  H.  Hig- 
gins  (Dem.)  ;  South  Carolina,  Martin  F.  Ansel 
(Dem.);  South  Dakota,  Coe  I.  Crawford 
(Rep.);  Tennessee,  Malcomb  R.  Patterson 
(Dem.)  ;  Texas,  Thomas  M.  Campbell  (Dem.)  ; 
Wisconsin,  James  O.  Davidson*  (Rep.) ;  and 
Wyoming,  Bryant  B.  Brooks*  (Rep.) 

In  New  Hampshire,  no  one  of  the  candidates 
for  governor  having  a  majority  over  all  the 
others,  the  choice  is  left  to  the  legislature,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Republican. 

The  Democrats  elect  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Oklahoma  statehood  convention; 
New  Mexico  votes  for  and  Arizona  against  joint 
statehood,  thus  causing  the  defeat  of  the  meas- 
ure. 

In  Kentucky,  Governor  John  C.  Beckham 
(Dem.);  is  nominated  at  the  primaries  to  suc- 
ceed United  States  Senator  McCreary  (Dem.) 

J.  K.  Kalanianaole  (Rep.)  is  reelected  as  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Hawaii;  Unionists  carry 
the  election  in  Porto  Rico,  leaving  the  Republi- 
cans without  representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

November  7. — President  Roosevelt  announces 
the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  William 
H.  Moody  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  James  R.  Garfield,  now  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  to  succeed  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock 

as   Secretary  of  the   Interior The   President 

places  eleven  hundred  deputy  collectors  of  in- 
ternal revenue  under  civil  service  rules. 

November  14. — John  D.  Rockefeller  and  four 
other  Standard  Oil  officials  are  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Findlay,  O. 

November  15. — Attorney-General  Moody  be- 
gins suit  in  St.  Louis  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act 

rootle 
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Bryant  B.   Brooks,   Wyoming.  John  Sparks,  Nevada.  Edward  W.  Hoch,  Kansas. 

THREE  WESTERN  GOVERNORS  REELECTED  LAST  MONTH. 


The  San  Francisco  Grand  Jury  returns  five  in- 
dictments against  Mayor  Schmitz  and  Abraham 
Ruef,  charging  extortion. ..  .The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  is  found  guilty  of  giving  re- 
bates to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

November  17. — President  Roosevelt,  in  a 
speech  to  canal  employees  at  Colon,  Panama, 
congratulates  the  heads  of  departments  on  the 
work  being  done. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN. 

October   20. — President    Fallieres,    of   France, 

asks  M.  Clemenceau  to  form  a  cabinet Count 

Goluchowski  tenders  his  resignation  as  foreign 
minister  for  Austria-Hungary. 

October  22. — The  newly  elected  Norwegian 
parliament    is   opened    at    Christiania   by    King 

Haakon The  Rumanian  fiscal  reports  show  a 

surplus  of  $9,000,000. 

October  23. — The  British  Parliament  reas- 
sembles; leaders  of  the  woman's  suffrage  move- 
ment are  arrested  for  causing  disturbance  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons M.  Clemen- 
ceau forms  a  French  cabinet,  M.  Pichon  taking 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
General  Picquart  the  War  portfolio;  a  minister 
of  labor  and  hygiene  is  added  to  the  cabinet. .. . 
The  Spanish  Cortes  assembles  at  Madrid. 

October  24. — The  budget  proposals  of  the 
Spanish    Government    include    the    introduction 

of  the  gold  standard Baron  von  Aehrenthal 

succeeds  Count  Goluchowski  as  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Premier.  • 

October  25. — The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties reassembles  in  Paris.... In  the  Spanish 
Cortes  the  draft  of  the  association  bill  is  read 

The  British  House  of  Lords  begins  debate 

on  the  Education  bill  (see  page  722). 

October  26. — The  report  of  M.  Clemenceau  to 
the  President  of  the  French  republic  on  his  cre- 


ation of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  is  issued  in 
Paris. 

October  29. — The  Czar  of  Russia  signs  a 
ukase  removing  all  restrictions  on  the  Old  Be- 
lievers in  Russia,   who  number  fifteen   million 

Two  amendments  to  the  British  Education 

bill  are  carried  by  large  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Lords Governor  Magoon  accepts  the  res- 
ignation of  General  Montalvo. 

October  31. — W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance in  the  Canadian  cabinet,  who  was  un- 
seated, is  reelected  to  Parliament  from  the 
Queens  Shelburne  district  by  a  large  majority 

The  French  cabinet  decides  to  recommend 

the  purchase  of  the  Western  Railway. 

November  2.r-The  Russian  Government  ap- 
propriates   $250,000    for    election    expenses 

Municipal  elections  in  England  show  heavy 
gains  for  the  Conservatives. 

November  3. — Governor  Magoon  orders  the 
employment  of  rural  guards  in  Cuba  to  disperse 

bands  of  outlaws The   French   Government 

decides  on  the  enforcement  of  the  separation 
law  without  the  adoption  of  severe   measures 

A  convention  of  French  Socialists  declares 

that  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  program  of  the 
Clemenceau  ministry. 

November  4. — The  French  budget  estimates 
for  1907  show  a  deficit  of  175,000,000  francs,  to 
be  met  by  increased  taxation  and  short  term 
treasury  bonds. 

November  5. — The  French  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties, by  a  vote  of  396  to  96,  sustains  the  Cle- 
menceau ministry  on  its  general  policy ....  The 
British  House  of  Lords  further  amends  the  Ed- 
ucation bill. 

November  7. — By  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
election  law,  the  Russian  Senate  disfranchises 
thousands  of  city  and  railroad  employees. 
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November  14. — The  German  Reichstag  is 
opened. 

November  15. — Senhor  Affonso  Penna  is  in- 
augurated President  of  Brazil  (see  page  706). 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

October  20. — An  Anglo-French  convention  is 
signed  in  London  covering  the  future  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  Hebrides The  appoint- 
ment of  H.  G.  Squiers  as  Minister  to  Panama 
is  announced  in  Washington. 

October  21. — The  text  of  the  modus  vivendi 
between  the  United  -States  and  Great  Britain 
regarding  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  is  made 
public  at  Washington. 

October  22. — The  third  international  congress 
for  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
opens  in  Paris. 

October  23.— The  United  States  gives  assur- 
ance to  Japan  regarding  the  San  Francisco 
school  incident. 

October  25. — Japan  demands  of  the  United 
States  the  full  rights  of  the  treaty  of  1894  for 
Japanese  subjects  in  California. 

October  31. — It  is  announced  that  the  New- 
foundland Government  intends  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  the  modus  vivendi  by  prosecuting  fisher- 
men who  have  been  shipped  by  Americans  out- 
side the  three-mile  limit. 

November  2. — The  Federal  Government  aids 
the  Japanese  in  securing  a  decision  by  the  San 
Francisco  courts  in  the  matter  of  admission  of 
Japanese  children  into  the  schools. 

November  3. — The  International  Radio-Te- 
legraphy Treaty  is  signed  at  Berlin,  exceptions 
to  certain  principles  being  taken  by  six  coun- 
tries  It  is  announced  at  Vienna  that  the  new 

Austrian  Foreign  Minister  has  taken  steps  to 
remove  the  distrust  between  Austria  and  Italy. 


November  6. — The  Moroccan  Foreign  Minis- 
ter expresses  to  France  his  government's  regret 
for  the  recent  attack  on  the  French  sailors. 

November  8. — It  is  announced  that  Sir  Mor- 
timer Durand,  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

November  14. — Chancellor  von  Btilow,  of 
Germany,  in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag, 
gives  warm  praise  to  the  United  States. 

November  16. — France  and  Spain  arrange  to 
make  a  naval  demonstration  in  Morocco  should 
it  become  necessary  to  protect  foreigners. 

November  18. — Manuel  Jose  Vega  is  appointed 
Chilean  Minister  to  Bolivia. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH. 

October  20. — Selby  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, is  destroyed  by  fire The  Countess  of 

Carlisle  is  elected  president  of  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  whose 
triennial  convention  closes  at  Boston. 

October  21. — The  general  treasurer  of  federal 
telegraphs  of  Mexico  is  arrested,  charged  with 
appropriating  $30,000. 

October   22. — Fire    destroys    business    houses 

and    hotels    at    Wellington,    New    Zealand 

Heavy  snow  in  and  around  Denver,  Colo., 
causes  great  delay  to  railroad  travel. 

October  23. — General  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  of 
the  British  Army,  is  relieved  from  active  ser- 
vice. 

October  24. — Thousands  of  rifles  and  carbines 
surrendered  by  the  Cuban   insurgents,  are  sunk 

off    Morro    Castle United    States    battleship 

Minnesota  makes  19.06  knots  on  her  trial  trip 

October  25. — Great  changes  in  the  mathemati- 
cal honors  examination  are  voted  by  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Congregation. 


Henry  A.  Buchtel,  Colorado. 


Coe  I.  Crawford,  South  Dakota. 

THREE  NEWLY-ELECTED  GOVERNORS. 


Braxton  B.  Comer,  Alabama. 
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THE    ATLANTIC    CITY    RAILROAD    DISASTER. 

(Passenger  cars  hurled  from  the  rails  Into  the 

water.) 

October  26.— The  hero  of  Koepenick  raid  is 
arrested  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

October  27. — Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  enters 
upon  his  duties  as  the  first  Roosevelt  Professor 
of  American  History  and  Institutions  at  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

October  28. — The  crews  of  266  Japanese  corral 
fishing  vessels,  numbering  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred men,  are  drowned  in  a  hurricane  off  Boto 
Island. ..  .More  than  fifty  lives  are  lost  in  a 
disaster  on  the  new  electrically  equipped  system 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J More  than  eight  thousand  people  as- 
semble in  Hyde  Park.  London,  in  support  of  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement. 

November  1. — Three-cent  street  cars  are  op- 
erated for  the  first  time  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
An  international  exposition  is  opened  at  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand. 

November  2. — Commander  Robert  E.  Peary 
telegraphs  from  Hopedale,  Labrador,  that  he 
readied  a  latitude  of  87  degrees  6  minutes, 
North,  which  is  the  record  of  "  farthest  North." 

November  3. — The  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  are  turned  into  their  old  channel  and  no 
longer  flow  into  the  Salton  Basin. 

November  7. — The  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  order  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  all  permanent  em- 
ployees of  the  company  now  receiving  less  than 
$200  a  month. 

November  9. — The  United  States  battleship 
Louisiana,  with  President  Roosevelt  on  board, 
passes  out  to  sea  on  the  way  to  Panama. 

November  15. — The  Japanese  battleship  Sat- 
suma,  the  largest  ship  of  her  class  in  the  world 
and  the  first  to  be  wholly  constructed  in  Japan, 
is  launched  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor. 

November  16. — President  Roosevelt  inspects 
the  work  on  the  great  Culebra  Cut  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal Floods  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon do  great  damage  to  farming  and  lumbering 
interests. 

November  17. — Russia's  new  cruiser,  the 
Rurik,  is  launched  in  England. 

November  18. — The  steamer  Dix  is  sunk  by 


collision  with  the  steamer  Jeanie  in  Puget  Sound ; 
43  persons  are  drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

October  20. — Senor  Don  Jorge  Munoz,  Guate- 
malan Minister  to  the  United  States,  50. 

October  21. — Colonel  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward 
James  Saunderson,  a  leading  opponent  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  69. 

October  22. — William  F.  Pope,  a  Boston 
sculptor,  41. 

October  24. — Maj.-Gen.    James    W.    Forsyth, 

U.  S.  A.,  retired Alfredo  Chavero,  a  widely 

known  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  64. 

October  26. — Prof.  Henry  Clay  Cameron,  of 

Princeton  University,  79 Michael  Delehanty, 

a  leading  Democrat  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  86. 

October  27. — Emil  Sutro,  a  writer  of  meta- 
physical works,  74. 

October  29. — Bishop  Isaac  Lea  Nicholson,  of 
the  Milwaukee  Episcopal  Diocese,  63.... Dr. 
Robert  F.   Davis,  formerly  a  Representative  in 

Congress  for  the  Fall  River  district,  83 Judge 

Frederick  H.  Collier,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa..  81 

Cadwalader  Biddle,  well  known  in  Philadelphia 
social  circles,  69. 

October  30.— Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Milligan,  D.  D.,  of 

the    United    Presbyterian    Church,    78 Rev. 

Edgar  M.  Levy,  of  Philadelphia The  Earl  of 

Cranbrook,  92. 

October  31. — James  D.  Yeomans,  former  mem- 
ber  of    the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 

61 Judge  Joseph   E.   Gary,  of  the   Superior 

Court  of  Illinois,  85. 

November  1. — Representative  Rockwood  Hoar, 
of  the  Third  Massachusetts  District,  51. 

November   2. — George    Herring,   the    English 

philanthropist Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 

William  Hughes,  of  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  one 
of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  State  Su- 
preme Court,  49. 

November  3. — Col.  Le  Grand  B.  Cannon,  of 
New  York,  91. 

November  4. — Congressman  John  H.  Ketcham, 
of  the  Twenty-first  New  York  District,  73. 

November  5. — Fritz  Thaulow,  the  Norwegian 

landscape    painter,    59 Auberon    E.    W.    M. 

Herbert,  the  English  journalist,  68. 

November  7. — H.  J.  O'Neill,  who  once  con- 
trolled the  American  barley  market,  59. 

November  8. — La  Salle  A.  Maynard,  associate 

editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly,  50 Prof.  Edmund 

H.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at 
Columbia  University,  37. 

Nov.  9. — Samuel  J.  Kitson,  sculptor,  58. 

November  11. — Rev.  Henry  M.  Baird,  D.  D., 

historian  of  the  Huguenots,  74 Mrs.  Persis  C. 

Curtis,  last  surviving  member  of  the  first  class 
that  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke,  87. 

November  12. — Maj.-Gen.  William  Rufus 
Shafter.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  who  commanded  the 
American  army  which  invaded  Cuba  in  1898,  71. 

November  14. — Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome, 
founder  and  president  of  the  International  Order 
of  King's  Daughters,  79. 

November  15. — Samuel  Nicholson  Kane,  the 
New  York  yachtsman. 

November  16. — Wilhelmus  Mynderse,  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  admiralty  bar  of  New  York 
City,  57. 
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Uncle  Sam  (to  California)  :  "Get  out  o*  there,  ye  foolish  boy!" — From  the  Plain  Dealer  (Cleveland). 


MB.  HUGHES'  SAFE  ARRIVAL  AFTER  THE  GREAT  STORM    OF  ELECTION   DAT. 

From  the  Saturday  Globe  (Utica). 
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ROOSEVELT'S  for  he. 

The  "  big  stick  '*  in  the  New  York  campaign. 

From  the  Herald  (New  York). 


waterloo(?) — From  the  Press   (New  York). 

1  a  a<x  \oi\o 


"  ALL   ALONE." 

From  the  Evening  World  (New  York). 


SHALL  HISTORY  REPEAT  ITSELF? — IT'S  UP  TO  YOU, 

VOTBB. — From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 


THE   ONLY   ONE   HATCHED? 

"  DEE- LIGHTED." 

From  the  Evening  World  (New  York).  From  the  Inquirer  (Philadelphia). 
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the   candidate. — From   the   Leader    (Cleveland). 


NOW    WATCH    THE    DIRT    FLY! 

Prom  the  Globe  (New  York). 


•  It  ii  rumored  that  the  large  corporations  will  have        secretary  moody  as  the  modern  bt.  georob. 
a  guest   this  Thanksgiving."  From  the  Globe  (New  York). 

From  the  Record-Herald   (Chicago). 


••*         ft 

MISSOURI    RETURNS    TO    THE    DEMOCRATIC    LINE. 

From  the  Daily  Tribune  (Chicago).  "he's   oft."— From    the   Leader    (Cleveland). 
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THE     SOUTH    EXTENDS     A    WELCOME    TO    DESIRABLE 

immigrants. — From  the  Constitution  (Atlanta). 


THE    THAN  SCO NTINENTAL    SPITE    WALL. 

We  come  now  to  the  plain  question,  amazingly 
simple  when  severed  from  politics,  why  this  country 
[Canada]  and  our  own  should  not  be  commercially 
as  one.     .     .  Whatever  a  man  may  think  about 

the  respective  merits  of  protection  and  free-trade  in 
the  abstract,  be  should  be  frank  enough  to  admit 
the  propriety  and  the  value  of  reciprocity  as  a  mat 
ter  of  practical  experience  on  this  continent. — From 
James  J.  If  Ill's  speech  on  Canada  and  Reciprocity 
From  the  Chronicle  (Chicago). 


UNCLE    SAM    AND    HIS    LITTLE    JAPANESE    FRIEND. 

Uncle  Sam  :  ••  But,  my  dear  Miss  " 

Miss  Japan  :  "  Don't  *  my  dear '  me!     I  distrust 
a  man  who  blows  hot  and  blows  cold !  " 
From  the  News  (Baltimore). 


KEEP    OFF   THE    TRACK. 

From  the  Qlobc  (New  York). 


WALL    STREET    CALLING    THE    NATIONAL    CASH    SOT. 

From  the  Journal 
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A  Review  of  the  Recent  Marvelous  Growth  of  Our  Busi- 
ness and  Resources— A  Forecast  of  the  Future. 

BY  RICHARD  H.  EDMONDS. 

(Editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore.) 


TJNTIL  we  learn  to  think  in  billions  we 
can  not  measure  the  meaning  of  the 
material  development  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century;  much 
less  can  we  mentally  grasp  the  potentialities 
which  the  coming  years  have  in  store  for  us. 
Our  progress,  however,  has  only  been  the 
pioneering  work  of  clearing  the  wilderness, 
of  ploughing  and  planting  amid  the  stumps 
which  mark  the  new  land  of  the  settler.  Not 
yet  have  we  had  time  to  pull  the  stumps  and 
drain  the  swamps.  What  we  have  been  do- 
ing is  like  sowing  by  hand  and  gathering  our 
harvest  with  the  old  sickle  as  compared  with 
what  we  are  now  preparing  to  do.  In  our 
pioneering  work  we  have  had  to  disregard 
permanency  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  hour.  We  have  had  to  make  haste  even 
though  it  meant  some  waste,  .  However,  like 
the  pioneer  who  built  his  rude  log  hut  and 
tilled  the  stump-ridden  soil  until  increasing 
gains  made  possible  the  building  of  a  better 
home  and  the  clearing  of  his  land  in  order  to 
utilize  labor-saving  implements,  we  had  to 
pursue  similar  methods  in  our  national  de- 
velopment until  now,  when  we  have  entered 
upon  a  period  where  scientific  farming  will 
take  the  place  of  old  soil-destroying  farming 
and  where  scientific  skill  in  manufacturing 
will  mean  changes  as  radical  as  those  which 
mark  the  difference  in  farming  methods. 

All  that  we  have  done  in  this  work  of  ma- 
terial upbuilding  has  been  the  perfectly  logi- 
cal working  out  of  conditions  which  have 
surrounded  us,  conditions  which  in  no  wise 
need  give  us  any  concern  nor  foi"  a  moment 
be  considered  as  pessimistic  in  their  tendency. 
For  instance,  in  the  development  uf  our  iron 
industry,  Pennsylvania  made  pig  iron  first 
from  the  most  cheaply  mined  ores,  and  then 
gradually  advanced  from  pig  iron  to  steel 
and  to  the  fine  products  of  steel.  Alabama 
has  sometimes  been  criticised  for  selling  its 
pig  iron  to  Northern  and  Western  shops  and 
buying  it  back  in  the  shape  of  machinery  and 


locomotives.  That,  however,  is  only  the 
natural  course  in  the  evolution  of  business. 
Under  the  old  conditions  it  was  just  as  much 
the  natural  order  of  events  for  the  Western 
farmer  to  work  his  prairie  soil  and  the 
Southern  planter  his  cotton  land  in  a  way  to 
get  the  largest  immediate  results.  Nothing 
else  than  what  we  have  done  in  this  way 
could  have  been  expected  by  any  one  who 
looked  at  these  things  from  any  other  than 
a  superficial  point  of  view.  Now  a  point 
has  been  reached  where  it  can  be  seen  that 
all  that  has  gone  before  is  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  real  work  of  national  growth, — 
growth  in  agriculture,  in  manufacturing,  in 
mining,  and  in  all  the  other  varied  business 
interests  of  the  country. 

In  studying  the  material  advancement  of 
the  United  States  one  is  amazed  at  the  mar- 
velous progress  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Even  ten  years  ago  the  heart  of  man 
could  never  have  conceived  the  magnitude  of 
the  development  of  to-day.  But  looking  at 
this  in  the  light  of  the  world-wide  revolution 
in  business  now  in  progress,  considering  our 
unique  geographical  position  midway  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  and  the  vastness  of 
our  resources  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
describe,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  forces 
which  to-day  are  making  for  the  intensest 
"human  activities  ever  known,  it  will  be  real- 
ized that  the  achievements  of  the  past,  com- 
pared with  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us,  are  but  as  the  gentle  shower  of  an  April 
day  in  comparison  with  the  mighty  down- 
pour of  the  summer  rain. 

THE  FARMER  COMING  INTO  HIS  OWN. 

When  the  construction  of  railroads,  built 
largely  through  the  aid  of  land  grants, 
opened  to  settlement  the  extensive  prairies 
of  the  West,  agriculture  was  pushed  more 
rapidly  than  the  industrial  advance  of  the 
country  justified.  With  the  rush  of  thou- 
sands of  foreign  immigrants  to  that  section 
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and  the  movement  from  the  East,  there  was 
brought  about  an  increase  in  agricultural 
products,  especially  in  wheat  and  corn  and 
live  stock,  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  other 
industries.  Even  without  immigration  cot- 
ton production  was  for  a  time  in  advance  of 
the  world's  requirements.  The  inevitable 
result  was  a  serious  decline  in  the  price  of 
farm  products.  Not  until  industrial  growth 
had  made  great  advance,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  consumers  to  the  number  of  farm 
producers,  was  there  any  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  farmers  as 
a  class.  Within  the  last  ten  years  a  change 
as  wonderful  as  that  which  has  marked  the 
progress  of  manufactures  has  come  about. 
In  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  country  it  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  received.  The  value  of 
all  farm  property  and  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  agriculture  at  different  periods, 
beginning  with  1870  and  running  to  1905,  is 
as  follows: 

Value  of  All  Farm  Property  in  the  United  States. 

\  Number 

of  people 

engaged  in 

agriculture. 

5,992,000 

7,713,000 

8,565,000 

10,438,000 

•11,500,000 


000  in  the  annual  value  of  farm  output, 
while  between  1890  and  1900  the  gain  was  • 
over  four  and  a  half  times  as  great,  or 
$2,250,000,000.  The  value  of  the  farm 
products  of  1900  was  largely  more  than 
double  that  of  1880,  though  the  increase  dur- 
ing that  period  in  the  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  was  only  35  per  cent 
Remarkable  as  was  this  gain,  it  is  since  1900, 
however,  that  the  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural conditions  has  been  almost  startling  in 
its  extent.  Between  that  year  with  a  total 
value  of  $4,717,000,000  and  1905  there  was 
a  gain  of  $1,700,000,000.  So  great  was 
this  progress  that  in  five  years  the  increase 


1870  1 

1880  1 

1800  1 

1900  1 

1905  1 
1900i 


Value. 

1870 |8,900,000,000 

1880 12,180,000,000 

1890 16,082,000,000 

1900 20,439,000,000 

1905 26,570,000,000 


*  Estimated. 


1860  1 
1860  1 
1870i 
1880  1 
1890  1 
1900i 
1905  1 


VALUE  OF  ALL  FARM   PROPERTY. 

The  value  of  farm  products  in  the  census 
years  beginning  with  1870  up  to  1900,  and  in 
1905  and  1906,  was  as  follows: 

Value  of  Farm  Products 

1870 $1,958,000,000 

1880 2,212,000,000 

1890 2,466,000,000 

1900 4,717,000,000 

1905 6,415.000.000 

1906 •7,000.000,000 


VALUE  OF  FARM   PRODUCTS. 

alone  was  almost  equal  to  the  total  output 
of  the  farms  of  the  country  in  1870  and 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  even  as  late 
as  1890.  In  view  of  the  abundant  harvests 
of  1906,  the  production  or  grain  being  the 
largest  on  record  and  the  price  of  cotton  with 
a  fair  yield  assured  guaranteeing  another 
year  of  prosperity  for  the  growers,  it  is  rea- 
sonably safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  farm 
products  of  this  year  at  about  $7,000,000,- 
000,  or,  say,  $500,000,000  more  than  for  the 
preceding  year.  - 

VAST  INCREMENT  OF  FARM  WEALTH. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  farming 
life  of  America  is  illustrated  in  the  average 
value  of  agricultural  products  per  capita  of 
our  entire  population  and  per  capita  of  all 
engaged  in  agriculture: 


Value  of  Agricultural  Products. 


Per  capita 

of  entire 

population. 

1870 $50 

1880 44 

1890 39 

1900 61 

1905' 77 

1906 i 82* 


Per  capita  of 

all  engaged  In 

agriculture. 

$326 

286 

287 

451 

558» 

600t 


*  Estimated. 


•  Estimated,     t  Probably  nearly  $600. 


The  striking  fact  in  this  latter  table  is  the  Starting  in   1870  with  a  production  per 

small  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products  capita  of  the  entire  population  of  $50,  there 

between  1870  and  1890,  and  the  enormous  was  a  rapid  decrease  to  $39  as  the  average 

increase  since  1890.     In  the  former  period  for  1890,  and  from  that  a  steady  advance  to 

there  was  a  gain  of  but  little  over  $500,000,-  $61  in  1900,  to  $77  in  1905,  and  to  about 
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$82  in  1906.    The  more  interesting  part  of  companies  in  the  whole  country.    Surely  the 

this  story,  however,  is  the  per  capita  produc-  American  farmer  is  coming  into  his  own,  and 

tion  of  all  engaged  in  agriculture.     Begin-  in  doing  so  is  enriching  the  country. 

1970  ^^M^HHHHHMMHHB  THE  NEW  ERA  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FARMING. 

1880  ^■■■^■■^■"■■b  Contrast  this  striking  exhibit  of  the  pros- 

1800  ■hhhh^h  perity  which  has  come  to  the  farmers  of  the 

two  ^ wmm* huh  country  with  the  poverty  of  ten  or  fifteen 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  years  ago,  and  in  doing  so  bear  in  mind  that 

1QM  mmmmmmmKmm^mmm^m^mmmmmmmm^  this  ls  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  may 

expect  in  farm  life.    In  passing  through  the 

value  of  agricultural  products  per  capita  of  peering  period  of  skimming  the  cream  of 

ENTIRE  POPULATION.  r                    ' b  /       .,            .,                     b.     ,                 , 

our  most  fertile  sou  we  carried  our  farm 

ning  in  1870  with  $326  as  the  average  value  production  beyond  what  could  be  profitably 

per  capita,  there  was  a  decline  to  $286  per  consumed  by  this  country  or  for  which  a 

capita  in  1880,  with  $287  in  1890.     From  profitable  market  could  be  found  in  Europe, 

that  point  the  gain  was  very  marked,  rising  Now>  enormous  industrial  growth  with  its 

to  $451  in  1900,  to  $558  in  1905,  and  proba-  millions  of  consumers,  added  to  European 

bly  to  nearly  $600  in  1906,  or  more  than  requirements,    has   reversed    the   conditions, 

twice  as  much  as  the  per  capita  of  1890.  The  We  have  reached  a  time  of  improved  meth- 

effect  of  this  is  shown  in   the  increase  in  ods  in  farming  and  of  restoration  of  fertility 

every  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  value  5°  the  soil.    Much  is  heard  about  the  increase 

of  farm  lands.  m  the  fertilizer  trade  of  the  country,-5-  and 

The  per  capita  value  of  farm  property  to  the  development  of  this  industry  has  been 

the  number  of  people  engaged  in  agriculture  commensurate  with  that  of  other  large  busi- 

"has  been  as  follows :  ness  interests,  but  the  real  improvement  of 

farming   is    found    more   largely   in   better 

"""'  °f  '%!2?£££r  *  ^^  m?thods  i  handling  the  soil  than  in  the  wid- 

1870                                                            $1485  er  use         commercial  manures.     Scientists 

1880 '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    i,*579  are  teaching  farmers  here  and   there,  and 

ltm'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.y.'..'.'. .WW !.'.'.' .WW WW!!    l'JIi  from  them  others  are  learning,  how  to  re- 

1905  • *2;3io  juvenate  and  rebuild  their  land  by  the  use  of 

•  *  Estimated  alfalfa,    cowpeas,    vetch,    and    other   crops. 

*  They   are  learning  how   to  diversify  their 

Thus,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  products.  Increasing  wealth  and  the  gain  in 
engaged-in  farm  work,  the  average  value  of  population  are  creating  an  almost  unlimited 
farm  property,  which  was  $1,579  in  1880,  market  for  the  diversified  crops.  The  or- 
has  now  increased  to  about  $2,300.  In  the  chard,  the  truck-garden,  the  dairy,  are  all 
South  alone  it  is  estimated  that  farm  values  yielding  their  fair  share  of  wealth  and  help- 
have  gained  within  the  last  two  or  three  ing  materially  to  swell  these  great  totals  .of 
years  at  least  $1,500,000,000.  The  magni-  agricultural  output  and  increase  in  farm 
tude  of  the  actual  increase  of  $6,100,000,000  values. 

1870  ■mhhh^  WHAT    IRRIGATION    IS    DOING    FOR   THE 

1880  ^ hh ^m a. hi  COUNTRY. 

i»o  bbh^^i^h^  Moreover,  as  a  people  we  are  learning  the 

igooBHHBBHH^HHMHii^i^MB  value  of  irrigation.     In  the  arid  regions  of 

190B  ^ ^    ^ ^^m ^^^m  t'lc  West,   aided  by  the   national  Govern- 

.  ment,   millions  are  being  expended   in   the 

NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  AGRICULTURE.  „J     '      *•            £        'll  •              x                    /  1       JJ 

reclamation  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  des- 
tined to  furnish  homes  for  millions  of  pros- 

in  the  value  of  farm  property  between  1900  perous  farmers.    In  the  semi-arid  regions  the 

and  1905  is  made  clear  by  saying  that  it  is  same  good  work  is  going  on,  as  well  as  in 

more  than  seven  times  as  much  as  the  total  sections  where  rainfall  is  abundant  but  ir- 

national  bank  capital  of  the  United  States,  regular.      In    Louisiana    and    Texas     over 

and  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  de-  600,000  acres  are  now  annually  given  to  rice 

posits  in  all  the  national,  State,  private  and  culture   with   irrigation.      Under   irrigation 

savings  banks  and  all   {}ie  Jpan  and  trust  this  land  has  risen  in  value  from  25  cents 
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and  50  cents  an  acre  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  to  $50  and  $75  and  $100  an  acre. 
The  underground  streams  of  Texas  and 
other  States  have  been  tapped,  and  the  one 
essential  element,  water,  has  been  found  in 
abundance  to  make  fruitful  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest  wide  stretches  of  land  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
most valueless.  As  we  have  learned  to  flood 
the  dry  land  to  the  enrichment  of  the  whole 
country,  so  we  are  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  drain  the  overflowed  lands  where  nature 
has  given  a  soil  of  almost  unequaled  fertil- 
ity, but  which  has  heretofore  been  unavaila- 
ble. Many  million  acres  of  swamp  land  will 
in  the  future  be  reclaimed.  To  the  country 
this  will  yield  even  a  larger  profit  than  can 
be  produced  from  the  irrigation  work  now 
under  way  throughout  the  West,  valuable 
as  that  is. 

IMPROVING  OUR  WATERWAYS. 

Connected  with  this  drainage  work,  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  really  a  part 
of  it,  is  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  Beggarly  is  the  only  word  to  de- 
scribe the  treatment  by  the  national  Govern- 
ment of  American  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
total  amount  expended  in  this  cause  from 
1820  to  1906  was  $470,000,000,  the  aver- 
age amount  for  the  last  ten  years  being  less 
than  $20,000,000  annually.  Contrast  this 
with  what  other  countries  have  done.  Hol- 
land, with  2,000  miles  of  navigable  water- 
ways, against  over  43,000  miles  in  the 
_  __  __ 

Mileage    180,955 

Cars    1,265,108 

Locomotives    36,610 

Ton  mileage 88,567,770,801 

Passenger   mileage 12,642,202,551 

United  States,  not  including  any  streams  of 
the  seaboard,  has  expended  about  $1,500,- 
000,000  upon  this  work,  while  France,  with 
4,000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  or  about 
one-tenth  of  what  we  have,  has  expended 
over  $1,000,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that 
there  has  l)een  expended  upon  the  harbor  of 
Liverpool  alone,  $200,000,000.  France  has 
spent  upon  the  harbor  of  Havre,  $35,000,- 
000,  and  other  countries  have  kept  pace, 
realizing  the  importance  of  rivers  arid  har- 
bors not  only  in  the  development  of  business, 
but  in  the  regulation  of  freight  rates.  Even 
Mexico  and  South  America  have  in  many 
cases  far  exceeded  us  in  the  broadness  with 
which  they  have  regarded  river  and  harbor 
improvements.     We  are  only  beginning  to 


s 
grasp  what  it  will  mean  to  properly  improve 

our  rivers. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story,  one  that  stirs  the 
imagination,  as  we  study  the  figures  which 
tell  of  what  American  railroads  have  done, 
and  yet  in  this  study  we  learn  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  that  our  railroads  for 
many  years  to  come  will  be  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expansion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
had  decided  to  duplicate  its  entire  system  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  was 
regarded  by  many  conservative  people  as 
wild  and  visionary.  But  the  Pennsylvania, 
like  every  other  railroad  in  the  country,  is 
already  crowded  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 
There  is  a  demand  for  cars  and  locomotives 
and  new  track  far  beyond  what  we  have  to- 
day or  what  it  seems  possible  for  us  to  secure 
in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  expansion  of 
traffic  grows  more  rapidly  than  railroad  fa- 
cilities. Though  we  may  have  temporary 
ups  and  downs  in  business,  every  new  burst 
of  activity  will  far  exceed  the  preceding  one, 
just  as  the  expansion  of  trade  to-day  is  far 
ahead  of  that  of  1900  to  1902,  when  some 
thought  we  were  on  the  very  topmost  wave 
of  prosperity. 

The  mileage,  the  number  of  cars  and  lo- 
comotives, and  the  ton  mileage  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  for  1895,  1900,  1904 
and  1905  compare  as  follows: 

1900.  1904.  1905. 

194,321  212.348  217,350 

1,885,253  1,770.884  1,798,434 

38,065  48,658  49,61« 

141,162,109,413  178,613,762.130  187.375.621,537 

16.313,284,471  22,167,124.184  23,906,420.668 

From  1904  to  1905  there  was  a  gain  of 
nearly  14,000,000,000  mile  tons  of  freight, 
while  for  the  preceding  four  years  the  aver- 
age annual  increase  was  only  8,000,000,000 
mile  tons.  The  figures  for  1906  will  doubt- 
less show  a  still  greater  advance.  The 
growth  of  our  railroads  since  1830,  when  we 
had  but  twenty-three  miles  in  the  country,  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  table: 

Miles. 

1830 23 

1840 2,810 

1850 9,021 

1860 30.626 

1870 52,922 

1880 93,267 

1890 166,703 

1900 194,262 

1905 2t7,3o0 

1906 ,. •223,000 

•  Estimated. 
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RAILROAD  MILEAGE. 

Even  this  statistical  showing  docs  not  do 
justice  to  the  subject,  for  the  223,000  miles 
of  road  which  we  now  have,  against  the 
twenty-three  miles  of  1830,  includes  only  the 
main  tracks,  and  does  not  take  into  account 
sidings  and  double  tracking,  which  in  the 
aggregate  figure  up  about  90,000  miles. 
What  a  story  of  activity  and  the  broadening 
of  human  life  is  shown  by  these  figures  of 
railroad  development.  During  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  are  still  active  factors,  in  busi- 
ness affairs,  or  seventy-six  years  ago,  we  had 
twenty-three  miles  of  railroads,  to-day  223,- 
000  miles,  or  including  double  track  and  sid- 
ings, 313,000  miles. 

The  freight  in  mile  tons  has  grown  from 
39,000,000,000  in  1882  and  79,000,000,000 
in  1890,  to  187,000,000,000  in  1905,  the 
total  for  the  latter  year  being  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  for  1890.  The  gain  of 
46,000,000,000  tons  between  1900  and  1905 
was  very  much  larger  than  the  total  of  1882, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  total  of 
1890.  Owing  to  the  improvement  in  road- 
bed and  to  the  larger  and  much  more  power- 
ful locomotives  and  cars,  freight  traffic  has 
increased  by  a  much  greater  percentage  than 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives, and  likewise  than  the  increase  in 
mileage.  On  most  of  our  roads  we  have 
very  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  heavier  loco- 
motives and  larger  cars,  for  as  these  are  in- 
creased in  weight  heavier  rails  and  heavier 
bridges  are  made  necessary.  It  is  really  a 
case  of  reconstruction,  and  re- reconstruction 
and  rebuilding  year  after  year.  Yet  no  road 
in  a  prosperous  section  seems  to  catch  up 
with  its  business.  The  depot  and  the  rolling 
stock  and  the  roadbed  built  for  the  present 
are  behind  the  times  before  they  are  com- 
pleted. Great  as  has  been  the  growth  of 
traffic  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  far  exceeded  by  that  of  the  next 
ten,  since  population  is  increasing  and  the 


volume  of  trade  grows  more  rapidly  than 
population. 

To  extend  our  railroad  facilities  by  the 
building  of  new  mileage,  by  improvement  of 
tracks  and  terminal  facilities,  and  by  the  in- 
crease of  rolling  stock  adequate  to  meet  the 
actual  needs  of  the  country  during  the  next 
ten  years,  would  require  as  a  minimum  an 
expenditure  in  that  time  of  from  $4,000,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000,000. 

TAKING  CARE  OF  FUTURE  POPULATIONS. 

To  a  population  of  about  85,000,000  we 
shall  add  during  the  next  ten  years  20,000,- 
000  or  over,  giving  us  in  191 6  a  total  of 
about  105,000,000  and  by  1926,  or  twenty 
years  hence,  130,000,000.  In  193 1,  or  twen- 
ty-five years  from  now,  our  population  will 
be  about  145,000,000.  By  1936,  or  thirty 
years  hence,  we  will  have  in  the  United 
States,  not  counting  our  insular  possessions, 
about  155,000,000  people,  or  double  our 
total  population  of  1900.  Looking  forward 
forty-four  years  to  the  middle  of  this  century, 
and  the  boys  and  the  younger  men  of  to-day 
will  be  active  business  men  of  that  period, 
we  must  count  upon  a  population  of  200,- 
000,000.  As  business  grows  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  population,  as  the  output  of 
nearly  all  manufactured  and  agricultural 
products  increases  at  an  ever-accelerating 
rate,  and  as  modern  machinery  and  inven- 
tions make  possible  the  doubling  and  quad- 
rupling of  man's  working  capacity,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  200,000,000 
people  of  1950  should  exceed  in  potentiality 
what  400,000,000  could  accomplish  to-day. 
Have  we  room  for  such  a  population  with- 
out overcrowding?  Can  we  accommodate 
these  vast  numbers  and  still  find  ample  land 
for  the  farmer  and  natural  resources  suffi- 
cient for  the  worker  in  iron  and  steel  and 
cotton  and  other  industries?  The  briefest 
study  on  this  point  will  jturn  the  most  con- 
firmed pessimist  into  an  optimist. 

In  area  the  United  States  covers  3,000,- 
000  square  miles,  with  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty-six  persons  to  the  mile.  Settled 
a$  densely  as  France,  we  could  accommodate 
570,000,000  people;  as  densely  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  would  have  over 
1,000,000,000  people.  Or  compare  our  capa- 
bilities with  the  density  of  population  in  such 
States  as  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  or  all  New 
England.  In  Pennsylvania  the  average  num- 
ber of  people  to  the  square  mile  in  1900  was 
140.  At  this  average  for  the  whole  country 
we  should  have  a  population  of  420,000,000, 
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—  and  certainly  Pennsylvania  is  not  over- 
crowded. Ohio  has  102  people  to  the  square 
mile,  and  New  England  an  average  of  90. 
On  the  basis  of  Ohio's  average  the  United 
States  would  have  over  300,000,000,  and  on 
the  New  England  average  270,000,000  peo- 
ple. So  great  is  the  extent  of  our  agricul- 
tural land  that  with  the  continued  improve- 
ment in  farming  methods  now  going  on,  with 
the  reclamation  of  our  overflowed  lands,  and 
the  extension  of  irrigation  in  regions  former- 
ly regarded  as  forever  doomed  to  the  cactus 
and  sage  brush,  with  the  development  of 
scientific  forestry,  too  long  neglected,  but 
still  capable  of  saving  our  timber  reserves 
and  protecting  the  sources  of  our  rivers,  we 
can  so  build  up  our  farming  interests  as  to 
provide  an  ample  food  supply  for  as  great  a 
multitude  as  the  future  seems  sure  to  give  us. 
With  resources  for  the  creation  of  in- 
dustries, the  development  of  mining,  the  ex- 
tension of  railroads,  and  the  enlargement  of 
trade  and  commerce  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  are  abundantly  blessed.  Nature  has  lav- 
ished her  riches  upon  this  country  as  upon 
no  other,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  has  yet 
discovered. 

GREAT  STORES  OF  COAL  AND  IRON. 

Of  coal,  the  foundation  of  the  modern  in- 
dustrial system,  our  supplies  are  so  great 
that  we  need  give  ourselves  no  concern  as 
to  the  future.  We  have  356,000  square 
miles  of  coal  area  in  the  United  States, 
against  10,000  square  miles  in  Great  Britain, 
1800  square  miles  in  Germany,  and  51,000 
square  miles  in  all  Europe.  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  each  have  50  per  cent,  more 
coal  territory  than  Great  Britain,  and  by 
reason  of  thicker  seams  many  times  as  much 
available  coal. 

A  number  of  other  States  rank  equally  as 
high  in  coal,  while  of  iron  ore,  upon  which 
it  has  been  said  "  civilization  itself  is  staked," 
we  are  probably  as  well  supplied  as  all  Eu- 
rope. The  recent  report  to  the  Swedish 
Government  that  the  aggregate  known  ore 
resources  of  the  world  are  10,000,000,000 
tons  has  been  accepted  in  Europe  withtitit 
serious  criticism,  but  the  quantity  credited 
to  this  country  is  probably  75  per  cent, 
too  small.  In  it  we  are  counted  as  having 
but  little  over  1,000,000,000  tons,  whereas  z 
larger  amount  than  that  has  been  proved  up 
in  Alabama  alone.  The  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion is  credited  by  experts  with  2,000,000,- 
000  or  more  tons.  Other  sections  have 
large  ore  resources,  and  when  low  grade  ores 


carrying  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron,  such  as  are  now  largely  used 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  are  consid- 
ered, we  have  immense  stores  for  the  future. 
Really  the  ore  question  is  of  world-wide  im- 
portance, for  the  world  will  now  consume, 
approximately,  as  much  iron  ore  in  ten  years 
as  has  been  used  from  the  beginning  of  re- 
corded history  to  the  present  time,  but  the 
situation  of  the  United  States,  considering  its 
own  supplies  and  its  ability  to  draw  from 
others,  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try. We  are  making  nearly  half  of  all  the 
iron  produced  on  earth  and  are  certain  for 
many  years  to  dominate  the  world's  iron  and 
steel  trade. 

Blessed  with  these  advantages,  how  have 
we  utilized  our  opportunities  and  what  of 
the  future?  Statistics  tell  the  story  of  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and,  judging  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  it  is  possible  without  under- 
taking to  be  scientifically  correct  in  the 
handling  of  exact  figures  to  forecast  some- 
thing of  what  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
based  on  what  has  been  done.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  has  been  as  follows: 

Pig  Iron  Production  Per  Capita. 

Pounds. 

1880 171 

1890 329 

1900 399 

1905 619 

1906 *662 

*  Estimated. 
MAKING  HALF  THE  WORLD'S  STOCK  OF  IRON. 

In  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
have  increased  our  iron  output  from  3,835,- 
000  tons  to  25,000,000  tons,  and  the  only 
reason  why  this  year's  production  will  not 
be  largely  in  excess  of  the  latter  figure  is  the 
absolute  inability  of  our  present  furnace  ca- 
pacity to  turn  it  out  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
the  demand.  Consumption  is  now  running 
ahead  of  production,  necessitating  large  im- 
portations of  iron  from  Great  Britain  to 
meet  this  shortage.  The  furnaces  which 
are  now  under  construction  should  within 
the  next  twelve  months  enable  us  to  take 
care  of  our  own  requirements  and  continue, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  a  heavy  exportation 
of  steel  and  finished  goods.  The  growth  of 
this  industry  is  strikingly  shown  byra  com- 
parison with  i860,  in  which  year  the  United 
States  made  only  821,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 
At  the  present  time  the  South  is  making 
more  than  four  times  as  much  iron  as  the 
United  States  made  in  i860,  and  nearly  as 
much  as  the  entire  country  made  in  188a 
The  development  of  the  steel  industry  has  of 
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recent  years  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  centage  of  increase  in  production.     If  die 

iron.     In  1880  we  produced  1,247,000  tons  rate  of  growth  should  continue  to  increase 

of  steel,  in  1890,  4,277,000  tons,  in  1900,  for  ten  years  at  the  same  average  as  since 

10,188,000,  and  in  1905,  20,023,000.  1900,  we  would  in  191 6  have  a  total  output 


Pig  Iron. 


1880  1 

1890  1 

1000  1 

1906  1 
1906  1 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL. 


Connected  closely  with  the  iron  industry 
is  that  of  coal,  and  in  this  we  have  the  same 
wonderful  story  of  development  repeated. 

Production  of  Coal  Per  Capita, 

Tons. 

1880 1.41 

1890 2.52 

1900 3.49 

1905 4.71 

1906 •S.OO 


*  Estimated. 

Looking  to  the  future  and  to  what  we  may 
reasonably  expect,  with  this  accelerating  rate 
of  production  and  consumption  per  capita, 
and  considering  it  on  the  basis  of  the  great 
increase  of  population,  the  future  presents 
figures  almost  startling  in  their  magnitude. 
They  are  not,  however,  more  startling  than 
would  have  been  a  prediction  ten  years  ago 
that  our  iron  output  of  1906  would  be  25,- 
000,000  tons  or  a  prediction  at  that  time  that 
in  this  year  we  would  be  mining  425,000,000 
tons  of  coal.  Should  coal  production  per  cap- 
ita continue  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  for 
the  next  sixteen  years  as  it  has  during  the 
last  sixteen,  or  since  1890,  we  would  in  1922 
have  an  output  of  about  1,200,000,000  tons 
a  year,  or  if  die  rate  should  continue  for  ten 
years  as  for  the  last  six  we  would  have  about 
900,000,000  tons  as  our  output  for  191 6. 
Since  1890  the  production  of  iron  per  capita 
has  about  doubled,  a  close  estimate  for  1906 
making  the  per  capita  production  this  year 
662  pounds  against  329  pounds  in  1890. 
Continued  at  the  same  rate  for  the  next 
sixteen  years  this  would  give  us  a  produc- 
tion per  capita  in  1922  of  over  1,300  pounds, 
or  with  a  population  at  that  time  of  about 
118,000,000  an  output  then  of  70,000,000 
tons.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such 
enormous  figures  will  be  reached,  for  with 
increasing  magnitude  and  with  increasing 
cost  by  reason  of  the  enhancement  through- 
out the  world  in  the  value  of  iron  ores  the 
tendency  may  be  to  some  decline  in  the  per- 


of  about  58,000,000  tons,  and  in  1922  large- 
ly over  70,000,000  tons.  We  may  not  reach 
these  figures  within  these  periods,  but,  judg- 
ing by  what  we  have  been  doing  during  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  and  allowing  for  some 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  growth,  it  seems 
reasonably  safe  to  figure  on  an  output  of  at 
least  50,000,000  tons  ten  years  from  now. 
This  means  the  doubling  of  our  entire  iron 
trade,  but  as  we  have  very  nearly  doubled  it 
in  the^  last  six  years  it  is  not  unreasonable 
now  to  look  forward  to  its  being  doubled 
again  within  ten  years. 

Pig  Iron. — Tons. 

I860 821,000 

1880 3,835,000 

1890 9,207,000 

1900 13.789,000 

1905 22,992,000 

1906 •25,000,000 


*  Estimated. 


Steel. — Tons. 


1880 1,247,000 

1890 4,277,000 

1900 10,188,000 

1905 20,023,000 

Output  of  CoaL 

Short  tons. 

1880 71,000,000 

1890 158,000,000 

1900 270.000,000 

1905 392,000,000 

1906 •425,000,000 

•  Estimated. 

OTHER  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

Turning  from  coal  and  iron  and  steel, 
look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  other  things 
which  help  to  create  America's  prosperity. 
There  is  petroleum,  almost  unknown  in 
i860,  when  the  output  was  only  500,000 
barrels,  and  which  had  increased  to  about 
26,000,000  barrels  in  1880.  Even  as  late  as 
1900  our  production  was  63,600,000  barrels. 
In  1905  it  was  over  134,000,000  barrels, 
a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  five 
years,  and  this  growth  shows  no  indica- 
tion of  any  decline.  Sixteen  years  ago  our 
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Portland  cement  business  was,  indeed,  but 
an  infant  industry,  with  an  output  of  335,- 
000  barrels.  By  1900  this  had  advanced  to 
8,482,000  barrels,  and  by  1905  it  had 
jumped  to  35,200,000  barrels  and  this  year 
will  probably  be  40,000,000.     This  is  the 

1870B 

1880  HHMB 

1800  MBHHB 

MOO  ^^^H^ 

1904  ^■HMHMIHIM 

IMS  HBI^^^^H^iHHI^^ 


OUTPUT  OF  PETROLEUM. 


1880  1 
1800  1 
1900 1 
1906  1 

1800  1 
1900 
1906  , 

1906  1 


OUTPUT  OF  COPPER. 


OUTPUT  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

most  remarkable  development  of  any  large 
industry  which  we  have  ever  had.  Cement 
came  at  the  most  opportune  time  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  supplant,  iron  and  steel  and 
lumber.  Except  for  its  growth  and  the  aid 
which  it  has  given  to  construction  work,  we 
would  ere  this  have  had  famine  prices  in 
iron  and  lumber. 

But  to  catalogue  our  resources  as  the 
foundation  of  alnxtet  limitless  industrial  po- 
tentialities would  necessitate  enumerating 
copper,  in  which  we  lead  the  world,  zinc  and 
lead  and  gold  and  silver,  material  for  con- 
crete, granites  and  building  stones  without 
end,  splendid  water  powers  which  are  being 
utilized  in  every  section  for  electrical  use, 
great  rivers  and  inland  seas,--—  all  combining 
to  make  such  a  situation  as  can  not  be  dupli-. 
cated  elsewhere. 

Of  more  dramatic  interest  than  is  found 
in  the  development  of  any  other  industry, 
unless  in  iron  and  steel,  is  the  story  of  cop- 
per. In  this  metal  we  lead  the  world. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  expansion  of  the  elec- 
tric industry  in  railroads  and  in  power 
transmission  throughout  all  nations  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  supply  the 
world's  copper  requirements.    The  struggle 


of  financial  giants  to  control  important  cop- 
per mines,  the  vast  fortunes  made  in  legiti- 
mate mining  development,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  were  able  to  foresee  the  influence 
upon  stocks  of  new  demands  for  copper, 
read  more  like  fairy  tales  than  the  sober 
facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  a  single 
industry.  The  production  of  petroleum, 
copper  and  cement  has  been  as  follows: 

*  Petroleum. 

Barrels. 

1880 26.286,000 

1890 45,823.000 

1000 63,620,000 

1905 134,000,000 

Production,  of  Copper. 

Toot. 

1880 27,000 

1890 115,000 

1900 270,000 

1005 413,000 

Production  of  Portland  Cement. 

Barrels. 

1890 335,000 

1900 8.482.000 

1905 v 35,246.000 

1906 *40,000,000 

•  Estimated. 

So  varied  and  extensive  are  the  mineral 
resources  of  our  country  that  a  wonderful 
expansion  in  mining  may  be  anticipated. 
Without  any  abatement  of  the  activity  in 
the  baser  minerals  such  as  iron  ore  and  coal, 
there  is  a  far-reaching  development  under 
way  in  gold  and  silver  and  copper  mining. 
The  speculative  side  may  run  too  far  and 
bring  about  many  losses,  but  this  activity 
will  result  in  the  solid  growth  of  the  whole 
mining  industry  on  a  much  broader  scale 
than  heretofore.  Its  progress  has  been 
great,  but  will  now  be  far  greater.  The 
value  of  our  mineral  output  has  been: 

Mineral  Products. 

1880   (369,000.000 

1890 620,000,000 

1000 1,064,000.000 

1905 1.289,000.000 

1906 •1,400,000,000 

*  Estimated. 

OUR  LEADERSHIP  IN  COTTON  -GROWING. 

Equally  as  important  in  its  influence  upon 
the  industrial  and  financial  interests  of  this 
country  and  Europe  as  coal  and  iron  and 
steel  is  cotton,  of  which  we  hold  a  practi- 
cal monopoly.  About  80  per  cent,,  of  the 
world's  cotton  supply  is  produced  in  the 
South.  It  is  the  basis  of  a  manufacturing 
industry  second  only  to  iron  and  steel  in  the 
value  of  output.  Our  cotton  crop,  which 
supplies  the  spindles. of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent,  and  without  which  starva- 
tion would  face  millions  of  people  and  almost 
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bankrupt  England,  is  an  asset  of  supreme 
importance, —  one  with  which  Europe  for 
seventy-five  years  has  struggled  in  vain  to 
compete,  by  trying  to  raise  cotton  elsewhere. 
Our  cotton  crop,  which  now  annually  ex- 
ceeds in  value  the  total  annual  gold  and 
s'Ver  production  of  the  world,  is  the  basis 
of  an  industry  which  has  a  yearly  value  of 
$2,000,000,000,  of  which  about  one-fourth 
is  the  output  of  American  mills.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  our  cotton  is  still  exported  in 
its  raw  state  to  feed  the  spindles  and  looms 
of  Europe.  The  consumption  in  American 
mills  is  shown  as  follows: 

Cotton. 

Consumed  by  Northern  and  Southern  Mills. 

Northern.  Southern. 

Bales.  Bales. 

1890 1,799,258  546,897 

1900 2,068,300  1,597,112 

1906 2,349,478  2,374,225 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  OUR  MANUFACTURES. 


foreign  commerce,  handled  mainly  in  for- 
eign vessels,  has  kept  fair  pace  with  our  in- 
dustries at  home.  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports have  been: 

Foreign  Import*. 

1880 $668,000,000 

1890 789,000,000 

1900 850,000,000 

1906 1,226,000,000 

Foreign  Exports. 

1880 $836,000,000 

J890 858.000,000 

1JHM) 1,394,000,000 

1906 1,744,000,000 


1880i 
1880  i 
WOO  i 
1906  i 


1880i 
1890  .■ 


The  rapidity  of  our  industrial  growth  is  *wo  ■ 
shown  in  a  comparison  beginning  with  i860,  19061 
as  follows: 


FOREIGN   IMPORTS. 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS. 


1860 140,000 

1870 252,000 

1880 254,000 

1890 355,000 

1900 512,000 

1906 


Establishments.  Employees. 


1,311,000 
2,053,000 
2.732.000 
4,712,000 
5,705,000 


Capital. 
$1,050,000,000 
2,118,000,000 
2,790,000,000 
6,525,000,000 
9.813,000,000 
•  •14,000,000,000 


Products. 

$1,885,000,000 

4,232.000,000 

5,369,000,000 

9,372,000,000 

13,000,000,000 

•17,000.000,000 


•  Estimated. 


1880i 
1870i 
1880  1 
1800  1 
1000  1 
1905i 


VALUE   OF    MANUFACTURING    PRODUCTS. 

Since  1900  the  increase  in  capital  invest- 
ed and  in  the  value  of  products  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  totfd  gain  between 
1890  and  1900. 

With  $17,000,000,000  as  the  value  for 
1906,  of  our  manufactured  products,  $7,- 
000,000,000  as  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
output,  and  $1,400,000,000  as  the  total  for 
minerals,  we  have  $25,400,000,000  as  the 
aggregate  of  these  three,  which  totaled  $i5r 
000,000,000  in  1900  and  $12,400,000,000 
in  1890. 

A    RISING    FOREIGN    COMMERCE. 

Though  our  merchant  marine  is  the  one 
dead  limb  of  our  tree  of  business  life,  our 


The  most  noticeable  feature  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  of  late  years  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 
Busy  as  we  are  at  home,  we  are  gradually 
extending  our  trade  and  gaining  an  experi- 
ence and  a  foothold  in  foreign  markets 
which  bodes  ill  for  our  competitors  should 
the  day  ever  come  when  slack  trade  at  home 
compels  us  to  seriously  struggle  for  world 
•markets.  The  relative  value  of  the  exports 
of  agricultural  and  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts has  been: 

Value  of  Exports  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures. 
Agriculture.  Manufactures. 

1880 $686,000,000  $103,000,000 

1890 630.000.000  151,000.00) 

1900 836.000,000  434.000.000 

1906 969,000,000  603,000,000 

THE  PEOPLE'S  FINANCIAL  STRENGTH. 

Lest  the  reader  grow  weary  with  a  study 
of  these  figures,  though  only  through  statis- 
tics can  the  facts  which  illuminate  the  past 
and  the  future  of  the  material  interests  of 
this  country  be  portrayed,  this  statistical  re- 
view will  close  with  one  more  table  and 
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that  exhibiting  something  of  the  financial    and  steel  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
advancement  of  the  country,  as  follows:  war.    Africa  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean  are 


1880.  1890. 

National  banking  capital $457,553,985  $650,447,235 

Asseta  of  national  banks $2,1 05,800,000  $ 3,141,500,000 

Savings  bank  deposits $819,106,973  f  1^50,000,000 

Bank  clearings  for  country $58,845,000,000 

Total  deposits  In  all  banks— national, 

State,  private  and  savings  banks 

and  loan  and  trust  companies $2,134,000,000  $4,061,000,000 

Number    of    depositors    In    savings          n  nnK  ^^  •.  n*a  A/v/v 

banks   . r 2,335,000  4,258,000 

•1904. 


1900. 

$630,299,030 

$5,048,100,000 

$2,389,547,885 

$84,582,000,000 


$7,238,000,000 
6,107,000 


1905. 

$808,328,658 

$7,563,155,823 

•$3,093,236,119 

$142,501,000,000 


$11,350,000,000 
7.696,000 


While  the  farmers  of  the  country  have 
been  rejoicing  in  their  increasing  prosperity, 
with  the  value  of  farm  property  rising  over 
$6,500,000,000  since  1900,  the  city  dwellers, 
who  are  in  the  main  the  chief  depositors  in 
savings  banks,  have  likewise  been  sharing  in 
our  material  growth.  The  number  of  depos- 
itors in  the  savings  banks  of  the  country  ad- 
vanced from  2,335,000  in  1880,  with  total 
deposits  in  savings  banks  of  $81 9,1 06,973 x 
to  7,696,000  depositors  in  1905,  with  total 
deposits  of  $3,093,236,119.  The  assets  of 
the  national  banks  of  the  country,  the  de- 
posits in  all  banks,  and  the  bank  clearings 
of  the  country  all  tell  the  same  story. 

AN  ERA  OF  WORLD-WIDE   EXPANSION. 

In  studying  the  progress  of  the  country 
in  agriculture,  in  railroads,  and  in  manufac- 
tures, and  attempting  to  forecast  something 
of  what  is  ahead  of  us  in  the  continued,  ex- 
pansion of  these  industries,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  not  alone  the  United  States,  but 
the  world,  is  hungry  for  iron  and  steel  and 
copper  and  cotton,  and  all  the  other  great 
products  which  enter  into  modern  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  entered  a  period  of  world- 
wide expansion  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
in  the  construction  of  railroads,,  s^eam  and 
electric,  and  in  municipal  iinjflcojcements 
such  as  the  most  enthusiastic  optimist  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  of  five  or  ten  years 
ago. 

We  justly  boast  of  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  United  States,  but  in  consider- 
ing the  future  and  in  attempting  to  measure 
its  almost  limitless  potentialities  as  compared 
with  the  past  we  must  remember  that  much 
of  Europe  is  almost  as  busy  as  America,  that 
Mexico  and  South  America  and  Canada  are 
running  rivalry  with  us  in  the  expansion  of 
industry,  that  the  Orient,  with  more  than 
half  the  world's  population,  is  opening  up  to 
Western  civilization  and  to  the  uses  of  iron 


alike  sharing  in  this  advance  movement,  and 
if  une  should  give  free  rein  to  his  imagina- 
tion, it  would  paint  a  picture  of  increasing 
activity  during  the  next  ten  years  in  which 
far  greater  material  progress  would  be  indi- 
cated than  we  have  had  during  the  last  ten. 
The  world  is  no  longer  producing  more 
than  it  can  consume. 

As  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  material 
things  which  enter  into  man's  consumptive 
requirements,  so  there  is  an  increasing  scarci- 
ty in  the  supply  of  men  to  do  the  world's 
work.  The  laborer  no  longer  tramps  the 
streets  searching  for  employment  at  starva- 
tion wages,  as  a  million  or  more  did  ten 
years  ago.  The  employer  is  everywhere 
looking  for  the  laborer  with  far  more  busi- 
ness offering  to  him  than  he  can  find  the 
laborers  to  handle.  From  the  smallest  farm 
all  the  way  through  every  field  of  human 
employment  in  industrial  affairs  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  great- 
est undertaking  of  modern  times,  the  scarci- 
ty of  laborers  is  the  universal  cry.  Increas- 
ing wages,  on  a  scale  never  seen  before, 
marks  the  closing  months  of  1906. 

With  prosperity  on  the  farm,  with  pros- 
perity in  the  factory  and  in  railroad  opera- 
tions, with  prosperity  for  the  mechanic  and 
the  day  laborer,  there  is  being  developed  out 
of  the  changed  conditions  in  the  world's 
business  affairs  a  more  well-rounded  pros- 
perity than  any  of  which  history  gives*  us  a 
record.  The  progress  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  is  merely  the  beginning  of  our 
real  broad  national  advancement,  and  what 
we  have  wrought  in  that  period  will  be 
doubled,  and  in  many  things,  quadrupled, 
during  the,  next  twenty-five  years.  A  concep- 
tion offfche  possibilities  which  are  ahead  of  us 
should  quicken  the  lifeblood  and  stir  the 
pulse  of  every  man  whose  horizon  is  broad- 
ened as  he  looks  out  upon  the  world's  mighty 
activities. 
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HEN  President  Roosevelt  announced  in  the  personnel  of  that  court  since  the  opin- 
in  a  public  speech  that  it  was  im-  ion  was  rendered  and  another  income-tax 
portant  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  law  might,  and  probably  would,  meet  a  dif- 
deal  with  the  problems  of  giant  fortunes  ferent  fate.  But  the  President  would  go 
and  corporate  wealth  there  were  many  dif-  farther,  because  he  recognizes  the  difference 
ferent  opinions  expressed  by  the  commenta-  between  the  lawyer,  the  inventor,  the  protes- 
tors. The  suggestions  of  an  income  tax  and  sional  man,  and  others,  who  may  earn  by 
an  inheritance  tax,  as  well  as  government  hard  work  $20,000  a  year,  and  the  man  who 
supervision  of  all  large  corporations  engaged  receives  $20,000  as  an  income  from  money 
in  interstate  commerce,  were  startling  to  which  his  father  or  grandfather  amassed, 
some  people,  while  others  treated  the  mat-  There  could  be  no  discrimination  in  the 
ter  flippantly  and  still  others  alleged  that  the  taxing  of  incomes. *  All  would  be  treated 
President  was  stealing  more  policies  from  equally,  but  by  an  inheritance  tax  the  accu- 
his  political  opponents.  There  were  asser-  mulated  wealth  could  be  reached  and  the 
tions  that  the  President  wanted  to  create  colossal  fortunes  which  are  augmented  year 
"  talk  "  and  that  he  knew  his  ideas  would  after  year  would  be  compelled  to  contribute 
never  be  crystallized  into  law.  Doubt  was  a  fair  proportion  to  maintain  the  government 
cast  by  critics  upon  his  good  faith  because  which  protects  them.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does 
of  the  alleged  insurmountable  barriers  stand-  not  regard  this  proposition  as  a  tax  on  thrift, 
ing  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  anything  for  it  would  not  affect  the  persons  who  ac- 
upon  the  lines  which  he  suggested.  cumulated  the  wealth,  but  only  those  who 

As  to  the  good  faith  of  the  President,  that  acquired  it  from  others, 
need  not  be  considered.*  He  meant  what  he  It  is  well  understood  that  the  President 
said  then  and  so  far  as  he  is  able  he  will  en-  believes  that  fortunes  should  be  taxed  in 
deavor  to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  he  ad-  proportion  to  their  size,  because  the  larger 
vocated.  Where  and  how  he  obtained  these  they  are  the  more  protection  they  need 
ideas  is  of  little  consequence.  He  is  the  and  obtain.  The  state  must  protect  prop- 
only  man  that  could  give  them  life.  They  erty,  because  it  is  responsible  for  property 
have  been  advocated  for  years,  but  have  when  destroyed.  Confiscation  and  de- 
never  been  made  effective,  and  it  is  because  struction  of  property  is  prohibited  by  the 
they  are  now  urged  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  supreme  law,  and  behind  that  law  is  the 
the  President,  that  they  become  important,  government.  To  sustain  that  government 
No  doubt  the  President  did  desire  to  create  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  country 
"  talk."  He  wants  these  subjects  discussed,  should  be  taxed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes,  in 
debated,  and  considered.  Out  of  it  all  will  proportion  to  the  protection  it  receives, 
come  a  plan  and,  finally,  if  he  can  have  his 

way,  an  act,  which  will  be  the  law  of  the  licensing  corporations. 

land.  Methods  of  carrying  these  ideas  into  ef- 

.  feet  have  not  yet  been  formulated  by  the 

why  tax  inheritances?  President.      He   starts  with   a   broad    plan 

Objection  is  made  to  the  idea  of  a  gradu-  which  can  be  narrowed,  or  changed,  as  cir- 

ated  tax  on  incomes  and  large  fortunes  be-  cumstances  demand.     When,  as  Vice-Presi- 

cause    the   Supreme    Court   of   the    United  dent,  he  advocated  in  a  speech  at  Minneapb- 

States  has  declared  such  an  act  unconstitu-  lis  the  control   and   regulation  of   railroad 

tional.     That  decision  was  made  by  a  di-  rates  by  the  government  he  did  not  enun- 

vided    court — five    to    four — and    President  ciate   a   plan   of   procedure   by   which    this 

Roosevelt  undoubtedly  believes  it  ought  to  could  be  accomplished.     That  speech  caused 

be,    and    very    possibly    can    be,    reversed,  as  much  comment  at  the  time  as  his  speech 

There  have  been  several  important  changes  of  April  14    last,  and  few  people  thought 
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then  that  he  would  carry  those  ideas  into  now  become  subject  to  the  greater  and  only 

effect.     Some  of  those  most  vitally  inter-  power  which  can  curb  them, — the  govcnv 

ested  did  not;  expect  that  he  would  ever  be  ment  of  the  United  States. 
President,  and,  up  to  six  months  ago,  they         „,„„  „,.„„,„  Ar,  A  „^™T^„  „.,»,^„« 

j.j         „   i*  i«  JT  -.   ^u      *j  i   lu      \/f*  THE  TARIFF  AS  A  FORTUNE  BUILDER. 

did  not  believe  that  the  ideas  of  the  Min- 
neapolis speech  could  be  crystallized  into  law.        It  has  been  suggested  to  the  President  that 

Procedure  toward  the  end  is  an  unimportant  the   corporations  and   the  colossal   fortunes 

detail.    Within  the  law  and  the  Constitution  have  been  created  behind  the  walls  of  a  high 

the  President  would  have  the  great  concerns  protective  tariff.    While  he  is  in  favor  of  the 

doing  an  interstate  commerce  business  con-  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  President  does  not 

trolled  and  regulated,  and  the  great  fortunes  believe  that  all  or  indeed  most  accumulations 

which   have   been   accumulated   pay   a  just  of  wealth  can  be  attributed   to  protection, 

tax  to  the  government  which  protects  them.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  fortunes  of 

Every    time   a    fortune   was   transferred   it  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors,  the  Rockefellers, 

would  be  reduced,  and  this  would  keep  ac-  Harriman,  Hill,  Gould,  the  great  New  York 

cumulations  of  wealth  from  assuming  pro-  banker,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  a  dozen 

portions  which,  the  people  fear,  mean  dan-  others   of   the    same   kind,    were   made  by 

ger  to  the  republic.  reason  of  the  tariff,  though  Morgan,  to  some 

In  the  celebrated  speech  under  considera-  extent,   is  benefited  through  certain  invest- 

tion  the  President  made  a  suggestion  about  ments  in  protected  industries.    The  fortunes 

licensing  the  large  corporations  in  order  to  of   Carnegie,    Frick,    and    the    Havemeyers 

bring  them  under  government  control.     He  were  undoubtedly  due  to  protection,  though 

has  also  considered  the  subject  of  national  men  of  their  calibre  and  money-making  in- 

incorporation  of  such  concerns  in  order  to  stincts  would  no  doubt  have  become  wealthy, 

secure  the  same  result.     He  would  have  the  tariff  or  no  tariff.     But  the  majority  of  the 

power  of  compelling  a  license,  or  an  incor-  closely  allied  fortunes  which  the  President 

poration,    or    whatever    method    might    be  had  in  mind  when  he  delivered  his  famous 

adopted,  optional  with  the  government.    He  speech  have  been  inheritances  of  former  ac- 

would  not  compel  the  small  companies  and  cumulations,-  multiplied   by   various  devices 

corporations  to  conform  to  a  national  license  and  by  the  formation  of  corporations  of  such 

system,   or   a   national    incorporational    act,  magnitude  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  com- 

unless  it  was  deemed  necessary.     While  all  prehension  of  the  average  man.     President 

interstate  business  would  be  subject  to  con-  Roosevelt  would  so  regulate  such  corpora- 

trol  the  government  would  exercise  an  hon-  tions  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  Schwab 

est  discretion  and  would  not  interfere  ex-  and  a  hundred  other  men  to  create  for  them- 

cept  where  it  was  necessary  in  the  interest  selves  almost  unlimited  wealth  by  overcapi- 

of  the  public  weal.  talization.    He  knows  that  nothing  but  a  tax 

It    is    the    colossal    fortunes, — the    great  on  inheritances  and  a  graduated  income  tax 

wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and  those  can  reach  these  men  now,  but  he  believes 

men  united,  or  their  interests  interwoven  by  that  it  is  within  the  power,  of  the  govem- 

investments  and  ownership  in  great  public  ment  to  regulate  the  organization  of  similar 

utilities, — that  the  President  believes  to  be  a  corporations  in  the  future, 
menace  to  our  institutions.    Only  one  power       Theodore  Roosevelt  will  of  course  move 

can  be  invoked  to  control  the  situation, — the  only  along  lawful  and  orderly  lines.    He 

power  of  the  national  government.     While  knows    that    nothing   can    be    accomplished 

he  realizes  that  immense  development  and  save  by  the  law  upheld  by  the  courts.    Rash 

great  good  have  been  accomplished  by  these  and   ill-considered  measures  will  not  avail, 

corporations  and  that  many  men  have  been  Nor  will  he  refuse  to  take  a  part  of  what 

benefited   other   than   those   whose   fortunes  he  asks  if  he  cannot  get  all.    While  he  will 

have  been   created    in   their  building,   Mr.  not  be  content  with  a  partial  victory,  he  will 

Roosevelt  also  believes  that  the  power  of  be  gratified  with  a  moiety  where  die  whole 

these  colossal  fortunes,  closely  allied,  must  is  impossible. 
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AMERICAN    HISTORY    AND    MURAL  PAINTING. 

BY  EDWARD  HALE  BRUSH. 


O  NE  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  stimu- 
late patriotism  and  a  love  of  the  na- 
tional annals  is  to  appeal  to  the  eye  through 
painting  or  sculpture  having  historic  themes. 
Mural  decorations  lend  themselves  especial- 
ly well  to  such  a  purpose.  Formerly  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  was  about  the  only 
place  in  this  country  where  such  works  of  an 
historical  character  could  be  seen.  But  the 
idea  of  creating  interest  in  the  story  of  the 
nation  through  adornments  of  public  build- 
ings commemorative  of  historic  incidents  or 
characters  has  recently  won  much  popularity 
in  America,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
such  decorations  executed  in  the  past  few 
years  for  capitols,  court-houses,  libraries,  his- 
torical buildings,  hotels,  and  even  banks  and 
similar  business  structures.  And  now  the 
movement  has  reached  a  point  where  it  seems 
that  the  public  schools  of  the  higher  grades 
are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  more  than  local  interest  attaches 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Morris  High  School, 
New  York,  and  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School,  in  the  same  city,  with  historical 
mural  paintings.  Those  of  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  are  by  Charles  Y. 
Turner,  and  illustrate  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1825,  a  foremost  event  in  the 
career  of  the  statesman  for  whom  the  school 
is  named.  Students  found  the  paintings  in 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  auditorium  on  the 


opening  of  school  in  September  last.  These 
are  the  first  decorations  of  the  kind  to  be 
placed  in  a  New  York  school.  Not  long 
after  Mr.  Turner  had  begun  work  on  them, 
however,  the  New  York  Municipal  Art 
Society  determined  upon  z  competition  for 
the  ornamentation  of  another  school,  the 
Morris  High  School,  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  Then  came  the  action  of  school 
authorities  in  Chicago,  proposing  mural  dec- 
orations for  several  high  schools  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  West.  The  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  New  York  chose  the  Morris  High 
School  for  the  paintings  it  proposed  to  give 
to  the  city  of  New  York  because  this  school 
occupies  an  historic  site,  and  is  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  most  noted  characters 
in  the  annals  of  the  State  and  nation, 
Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  prizes  offered  by  the  society  consisted 
of  a  first  prize  of  $3,000,  carrying  with  it 
the  commission  for  the  execution  of  the  dec- 
orations, a  second  prize  of  $200,  a  third  of 
$100,  and  two  honorable  mentions  at  $50 
each.  About  twenty-five  artists  entered  the 
competition,  and  the  studies  for  the  decora- 
tions which  they  submitted  were  exhibited 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  in  May  last.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  by  the  jury  to  Ed- 
win Willard  Deming,  of  New  York,  on  the 
merit  of  the  sketches  he  painted  for  the  com- 
petition, and  his#work  in  the  portrayal  of 
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American  subjects  was  recognized  as  fitting 
him  especially  for  the  task  of  executing  these 
paintings. 

NEW    AMSTERDAM    AND    THE    INDIANS. 

The  subject  chosen  by  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  for  one  of  the  decorations  was  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  addressing  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  old  State 
House  in  Philadelphia,  with  Washington  in 
the  chair,  and  among  other  statesmen  por- 
trayed in  addition  to  Washington  and  Mor- 
ris are  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Franklin. 
The  other  decoration  of  the  Morris  High 
School  commemorates  a  scene  enacted  near 
its  site  in  the  year  1642.  The  director  of 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  at  that  time 
was  Willem  Kieft,  a  choleric  administrator 
who  was  not  overwise  in  his  Indian  policy. 
There  had  been  trouble  with  the  Weckquais- 
geek  Indians,  who  occupied  lands  lying  north 
of  the  present  Borough  of  Manhattan  be- 
tween two  rivulets  called  Sint  Sincks  and 
Armonck.    They  were  related  to  the  Mohi- 


cans and  also  to  the  Manhattans,  and  like 
them  came  of  Algonquin  stock.  They  paid 
tribute,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the  vicinity 
at  that  time,  to  the  Iroquois.  Kieft  sent  an 
expedition  against  the  Weckquaisgeeks,  but 
was  unable  to  find  the  warriors.  However, 
the  latter,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  the  Dutch,  began  negotia- 
tions for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Cornel  is  Van  Tienhoven  in  the  spring  of 
1642,  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  settler  named 
Johannes  Bronk.  He  resided  on  the  river  to 
which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which  long 
afterward  furnished  a  name  for  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx.  Mr.  Deming's  painting  shows 
the  interior  of  this  old  Dutch  residence,  and 
the  Indian  portrayed  as  addressing  the  as- 
semblage is  Mongockonone,  sachem  of  the 
Weckquaisgeeks. 

Wisconsin's  first  white  visitor. 

Mr.  Deming's  familiarity  with  Indian 
character  and  customs,  gained  from  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  enables  him  to  interpret 
their  postures,  habits,  and  emotions  with  ex- 


Copyrifht,  1906.  by  E.  W.  Demln*. 

GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS  ADDRESSING  THE  CONVENTION    WHICH   FRAMED  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

(Decoration  by  Edwin  Willard  Deming  for  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City.   Photograph  by  De  W. 

0.  Ward.) 
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JEAN  NICOLET  LANDING  ON  THE  SHORES  OF   GREEN   BAY. 

(Decoration  by  Edwin  Wiliard  Demlng  for  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  BuiJdicg. 

C.  Ward.) 


Photograph  by  DeW. 


ceptional  success.  One  of  his  historical  dec- 
orations was  executed  for  the  new  building 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and 
represents  the  coming  of  Jean  Nicolet,  the 
Frenchman  who  explored  what  is  now  Wis- 
consin, in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
a  trader,  living  in  Quebec,  dealt  with  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
made  his  way  as  far  west  as  the  Green  Bay 
of  Lake  Michigan.  According  to  Father 
Vimont,  who  wrote  in  1640,  the  date  of  his 
visit  was  about  1634.  Nicolet  was,  there- 
fore, the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  Wisconsin.  He  is  also  believed  by 
Bancroft  to  be  the  first  European  who  saw 
the  prairies  of  Illinois,  and  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  His  stories  on  his  return 
to  Quebec  that  he  had  been  on  a  river  which 
would  have  taken  him  to  the  sea  had  he 
kept  on  three  days  longer  led  the  Jesuits  to 
believe  themselves  on  the  eve  of  the  discovery 
of  the  long-sought  outlet  to  India.  He  car- 
ried with  him  a  gorgeous  damask  robe  in  ex- 
pectation of  landing  on  an  Oriental  coast 
and  meeting  Chinese,  and  this  he  wore  when 
he  first  set  foot  on  Wisconsin  soil. 

INCIDENTS  IN   THE  HISTORY  OF  MARYLAND. 

The  burning  of  the  ship  Peggy  Stuart,  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  October  19,  1774,  was  an 


incident  in  the  colonial  history  of  Maryland 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  famous 
Boston  Tea  Party.  It  was  taken  as  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  mural  paintings  for 
the  Court  House  at  Baltimore,  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner.  Different  scenes  in  con- 
nection with  the  burning  of  the  ship  are 
represented.  The  accompanying  engraving 
shows  the  center  panel. 

The  history  of  Maryland  and  of  the  na- 
tion is  further  illustrated  in  the  same  build- 
ing by  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield's  decora- 
tions representing  Washington  resigning  his 
commission  as  head  of  the  patriot  army,  and 
Lord  Baltimore,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
in  colonial  history  with  religious  toleration, 
commending  his  people  to  Wisdom,  Mercy 
and  Justice,  these  qualities  being  typified  in 
the  painting  by  allegorical  figures. 

DEPICTING  THE  WESTWARD  COURSE  OF  EM- 
PIRE. 

Mr.  Blashfield  has  also  done  very  notable 
work  for  two  Western  State  capitols  recent- 
ly adorned  with  mural  paintings  illustrative 
of  native  subjects.  These  are  the  capitols  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  His  decorations  for 
these  structures  typify  in  a  poetic  and  pic- 
turesque manner  die  westward  march  of  em- 
pire and  civilization.  For  the  Iowa  capital 
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Copyright  by  C.  Y.  Turner. 

"THE  BURNING  OF  THE   SHIP   '  PEGGY   STUART.'" 

(Decoration  in  Baltimore  Court  House  by  Charles  Y.  Turner.) 


Mr.  Frank  D.  Millet,  who  superintended 
the  mural  decoration  of  the  Chicago  Worlds 
Fair,  and  did  the  doors  for  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  which  were  so  much  admired, 
has  painted  a  work  commemorating  an  in- 
cident of  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Northwest,  the  "  Treaty  of  the 
Traverse  des  Sioux."  This  treaty  was 
signed  after  negotiations  extending  over 
several  weeks.  The  artist  has  pictured  the 
scene  with  the  commissioners  of  the  govern- 
ment standing  on  a  platform  and  behind  a 
table  on  which  the  treaty  was  spread.  With 
,them  on  the  platform  is  a  chief  who  is  about 
to  attach  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

A  mural  painting  may  portray  history, 
representing  actual  scenes  as  they  really  oc- 
curred, or  it  may  suggest  or  typify  historic 
facts  in  a  fanciful  manner,  thereby  combin- 
ing the  real  and  the  imaginary  or  allegorical 
in  poetic  fashion  and  for  artistic  effect.  Of 
Ac   latter   character   are   Mr.    Blashfield's 


paintings  for  the  Iowa  capitol,  symbolizing 
the  progress  of  civilization  westward  across 
the  mountains  and  prairies,  and  his  decora- 
tion for  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Minneso- 
ta capitol  entitled  "  The  Discoverers  and 
Civilizers  Led  to  the  Source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi." In  the  work  entitled  "  Westward  " 
pioneers  are  shown  traveling  toward  the 
West  with  a  caravan  drawn  by  oxen.  The 
stalwart  men  striding  beside  the  "  prairie 
schooner  "  are  types  of  the  rugged  characters 
who  built  up  the  now  prosperous  West.  The 
spirits  of  Enlightenment  lead  the  oxen,  two 
other  spirits  scatter  the  seeds  of  civilization, 
and  in  the  rear  are  spirits  symbolizing  other 
phases  of  progress.  The  painting  by  Mr. 
Blashfield  for  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the 
Minnesota  capitol  is  a  lunette,  and  in  the 
center  is  seen  seated  beneath  a  cluster  of  pine 
trees  the  Indians'  Great  Spirit,  or  Manitou. 
An  urn,  symbolic  of  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  at  his  side,  and  rising  from  the  spray 
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"LORD    BALTIMORE    COMMENDING    HIS    PEOPLE    TO    WISDOM,   JUSTICE,    AND  MERCY." 

Decoration  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  for  the  Baltimore  Court  House.    Photograph,  by  the  Ins  lee  &  Deck  Com- 
pany.) 


of  the  waters  rushing  from  it  are  an  Indian 
youth  and  maiden.  At  one  side  are  French 
and  English  discoverers  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Enterprise,  and  on  the  other  types  of  colon- 
ists, a  priest,  and  animals  native  to  the  region. 

FAMOUS    SCENES    IN    NEW    ENGLAND'S    HIS- 
TORY. 

The  recent  alteration  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  House,  at  Boston,  afforded  opportunity 
for  providing  it  with  some  historical  mural 
decorations  by  Robert  Reid,  Edward  Sim- 
mons, and  H.  O.  Walker.  Mr.  Walker 
chose  for  his  subject  "  The  Pilgrims  Sight- 
ing Land."  Mr.  Reid  illustrated  "  Paul 
Revere's  Ride  "  and  "  The  Boston  Tea  Par* 
ty  "  and  "  James  Otis  Arguing  Against  the 
Writs  of  Assistance."  Mr.  Simmons  por- 
trayed "  The  Battle  of  Concord  "  and  the 
"  Deposition  of  the  Battle  Flags  in  the  State 
House  After  the  Civil  War,"  thus  bringing 
the  record  of  leading  events  in  the  story  of 
New  England  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
date. 


COMMEMORATING  NAVAL  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

The  discovery  in  a  cemetery  in  Paris  by 
General  Horace  Porter  of  the  body  of  John 
Paul  Jones  and  its  removal  to  this  country 
on  a  warship  and  burial  with  the  honors  of 
war  at  Annapolis  have  aroused  exceptional 
interest  in  the  career  of  this  naval  hero. 
Winston  ChurchilPs  use  of  his  character  in 
"  Richard  Carvel,"  and  the  subsequent 
dramatization  of  the  story,  as  also  the  life 
of  the  hero  by  Buell,  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  this  interest.  When  the  architects 
of  the  new  armory  for  the  Second  Naval 
Battalion,  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York, 
were  set  the  task  of  providing  for  it  suitable 
mural  decoration,  they  most  appropriately 
chose  a  battle  fought  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
Navy  "  as  one  of  the  subjects.  This  was 
the  contest  between  the  Bonhomme  Richard 
and  Serapis.  The  decoration,  which  is  by 
R.  T.  Willis,  has  proved  a  most  effective  one. 
Another  mural  painting  for  the  same  armory 
by  Mr.  Willis  portrays  the  remarkable  es- 


Copyright  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 

"  WESTWARD." 

(Decoration  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield  for  the  Iowa  State  Capitol.  Photograph  by  the  Inslee  4  Deck  Company, 

New  York.) 
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"TREATY    OF    THE    TRAVERSE    DES    SIOUX. 
(Tainting  by  Frank  D.  Millet  for  the  Iowa  Capitol.) 


cape  of  the  Constitution  under  Captain  Isaac 
Hull  in  the  War  of  1812.  This  was  the 
incident  in  which  the  kedging  feat  figured, 
and  in  which  Hull's  skill  and  cleverness  as  a 
sailor  resulted  in  the  outwitting  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Interest  in  the  Constitution  has  been 
revived  by  the  Congressional  appropriation 
to  preserve  her  hulk,  the  discussion  in  the 
press  preceding  this  action,  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  new  $10,000,000  battleship  receive 
the  name  of  Hull's  famous  frigate. 

Pennsylvania's  history  perpetuated  at 
harrisburg. 

The  new  and  costly  capitol  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Harrisburg,  which  was 
dedicated  in  October,  will,  when  the  works 
now  in  the  making  are  finished,  be  perhaps 
the  most  notable  for  its  splendid  examples 
of  mural  art  of  all  the  buildings  in  this 
country  so  embellished.  It  will  abound  in 
decorations  by  mural  painters  and  workers  in 
mosaic  and  stained  glass  picturing  the  story 
of  the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  the 
commonwealth,  its  institutions,  industries, 
and  civilization.  It  may  require  some  years 
for  their  completion,  but  when  they  are  all 
in  place  the  works  of  decorative  art,  includ- 
ing the  sculpture,  much  of  which  has  also 
an  historical  motive,  will  make  a  most  im- 


pressive and  instructive  spectacle,  and  will 
be  a  great  object  lesson  in  the  value  of 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  and 
the  commonwealths  composing  it.  The  most 
important  of  the  commissions  for  mural  dec- 
orations were  awarded  to  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
John  W.  Alexander,  Violet  Oakley,  and  W. 
B.  Van  Ingen.  Abbey  is  now  engaged  on 
paintings  for  the  dome  illustrating  the  tri- 
umph in  this  historic  State  of  Religion,  Lit- 
erature, Science,  and  Art,  and  of  the  indus- 
tries of  coal  mining,  shipbuilding,  oil  produc- 
tion, and  steel  making.  He  is  also  doing 
other  work  for  this  capitol,  but  it  has  alle- 
gorical rather  than  historical  themes.  Mr. 
Alexander's  paintings  will  show  how  the 
face  of  the  country  has  changed  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  how  the  re- 
gion looked  long  ago,  and  how  it  looks  to- 
day, with  its  splendid  scenery,  and  marvelous 
industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

Among  the  decorations  by  Mr.  Van  Ingen 
are  paintings  commemorating  the  religious 
sects  which  were  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  State,  and  stained  glass  windows 
representing  various  phases  of  industrial,  ed- 
ucational, and  mbral  progress.  Miss  Oakley 
is  at  work  on  paintings  for  the  Governor's 
reception  room  typifying  "  The  Spiritual 
Foundation  of  the  State."  She  starts  her 
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(Painting  by  Edwin  H   Blashfleld  for  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol.) 

story  with  William  Tyndale  and  his  transla-  educational  possibilities. 

tion  of  the  Bible  into  English  in  1525,  and 

continues  it  through  scenes  representing  the  Designers  of  public  buildings  might,  more 
rise  of  the  Puritan  movement  and  closing  often  than  they  do,  pave  the  way  for  the 
with  events  in  the  life  of  William  Penn.  enrichment  of  such  structures  with  mural 
Miss  Oakley  is  the  first  American  woman  to  decorations  were  they  to  make  provision  for 
be  entrusted  with  work  of  so  important  a  the  ornamentation  in  their  plans,  leaving  the 
character  in  the  decoration  of  a  public  build-  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  to  th- 
ing in  the  United  States.  She  visited  various  opportunities  of  the  future.  It  is  along  this 
European  cities  in  the  effort  to  make  her  line  that  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  superintendrnt 
paintings  truthful  to  history.  of  school  buildings  of  the  New  York  educa- 

t  i  o  n  department,  and 
those  in  association  with 
him,  have  been  working 
for  some  years.  They 
have  anticipated  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  and, 
though  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School  and 
Morris  High  School  are 
the  only  ones  in  Greater 
New  York  which  at 
present  possess  mural 
paintings,  the  interiors 
of  many  of  the  new 
schools  have  been  so  de- 
signed that  their  orna- 
mentation in  this  way 
will  be  easy  whenever 
the  time  for  it  arrives. 
Whether  the  municipal- 
ity itself  will  assume  the 
expense  of  such  adorn- 
ments or  leave  it  to  pri- 
corridor  in  a  school  building  so  designed  as  to  provide  vate  enterprise  and  the 

opportunities  for  mural  decoration.  activities  of  art  or  pa- 
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"THE    CONFERENCE   AT   THE    HOUSE    OF   JOHANNES  BRONK   IN    1642." 
(Decoration  by  Edwin  Willard  Demlng  for  the  Morris  High  School,  New  York  City.  Photograph  by  De  W. 

C.  Ward.) 


triotic  societies  remains  to  be  seen.  One  idea 
that  has  been  entertained  in  this  connection 
is  to  the  effect  that  alumni  associations  and 
class  organizations  may  as  time  goes  on  see 
the  propriety  of  ornamenting  in  some  such 
manner  buildings  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  members  by  the  association  of  school  days. 
What  more  appropriate  memorials  could  they 
leave  ? 

One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
shows  a  school  interior  so  planned  as  to  af- 
ford opportunities  for  decorations  by  means 
of  lunettes,  panels,  etc.,  whenever  some  gen- 
erous class  or  rich  alumnus  or  a  Carnegie 
or  a  Rockefeller  provide  the  funds.  An- 
other illustration  shows  the  auditorium  of 
the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  with 
the  paintings  by  Mr.  Turner  on  either  side 
of  the  platform.     It  will  be  seen,  too,  that 


the  ceiling  and  walls  of  the  room  contain 
spaces  for  other  mural  decorations  should 
such  be  provided  in  the  future. 

The  facts  recited  suggest  that  the  mural 
artists  of  the  country  are  seizing  with  avidity 
the  opportunities  presented  in  the  portrayal 
of  historical  subjects.  The  number  of  the 
artists  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  mural 
work  of  this  character  is  increasing.  The 
annals  of  the  land  abound  in  themes  whose 
picturesque  and  artistic  possibilities  must  ap- 
peal strongly  to  a  worker  in  this  field.  The 
painter  who  undertakes  the  portrayal  of  such 
subjects  may  at  least  have  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  knowing  that  his  works 
are  sure  to  be  seen  by  the  people  and  may 
thus  exert  upon  generations  to  come  an  in- 
fluence for  good  citizenship  and  enlightened 
patriotism. 


l 
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EMINENT  FOREIGN   COMPOSERS  AS  GUESTS  OF 

AMERICA. 


BY  LAWRENCE  GILMAN. 


^[OW  that  the  "  prima  donna  "  conductor 
is  coming  to  occupy  a  somewhat  less 
prominent  place  than  heretofore  in  our  musi- 
cal activities,  we  must  needs  be  threatened,  it 
would  appear,  by  an  increasing  influx  of  the 
prima  donna  composer, —  the  composer,  that 
is  to  say,  exploited  in  concert  room  and  opera 
house,  in  his  material  person,  as  a  "  feature." 
In  the  older  and, —  may  one  say?  —  soberer 
days  of  music  in  this  country  it  was  consid- 
ered an  event  of  transcendent  moment  when 
our  concert  rooms  were  visited  by  such  men 


of  mark  as  Dvorak  and  Tchaikowski.  But 
we  have  of  late  grown  accustomed  to  such  oc- 
casions. Within  the  last  few  years  we  have 
entertained,  without  conspicuous  excitement, 
three  illustrious  living  representatives  of 
creative  musical  art  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  in  the  persons,  respectively,  of 
Messrs.  Richard  Strauss,  Vincent  d'Indy,  and 
Sir  Edward  Elgar;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
present  season  of  music  we  shall  be  able  to 
number  among  our  eminent  musical  guests 
during  this  still-young  century  the  follow- 
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ing  composers:    Pietro   Mascagni,    Richard 
Strauss,     S.     Coleridge -Taylor,     Engelbert 
Humperdinck,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Sir  Edward 
Elgar,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,   Giacomo   Puccini,   Alexander   Scria- 
bine,  Reynaldo  Hahn,  and  Ignace  Paderew- 
ski.     With   the  exception  of  Grieg,  Gold- 
mark,  Rimski-Korsakov,  and  Debussy,  this 
pretty  nearly  exhausts  the  list  of  living  Euro- 
pean   composers    o  f 
distinction.     It  is  an 
amusing     enterprise, 
at  its  worst,  this  (for 
us)    newly    discov- 
ered game  of  exploit- 
ing the  tangible  per- 
sonalities of  the  men 
whose  music  we  hear 
and    more   o  r   less 
glibly  discuss  year  in 
and  year  out.     It  is 
not  always  a  happy 
experience    for    the 
composer    himself, — 
as    witness    the    de- 
pressing experience  of 
M.  d'Indy  last  win- 
ter,   and    of    Signor 
Mascagni  three  years 
ago;  but  it  is  a  di- 
verting   and    educa- 
tive   sport    for    the 
public. 

During  the  pres- 
ent musical  season, — 
one  of  extraordinary 
activity  and  interest, 

—  we  have  been  and  giacomo 

shall    be    invited    to 

meet  and  observe  in  the  flesh,  three  music- 
makers  of  international  eminence,  and  a 
fourth  of  much  distinction  in  his  own 
land.  The  three  better  known  ones  are 
M.  Camille  Saint-Saens, —  who,  though  he 
is  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  an  in- 
veterate traveler,  visits  America  for  the 
first  time;  Signor  Giacomo  Puccini,  the 
composer  of  "  La  Boheme,"  "  Tosca,"  and 
"  Madame  Butterfly,"  who  also  visits  us  for 
the  first  time;  and  Puccini's  compatriot  and 
rival,  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo, —  who,  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  is  exhibiting  amongst  us 
a  translation  into  concert  form  of  that  most 
popularly  successful  of  contemporary  lyric 
tragedies,  "  I  Pagliacci."  The  fourth  visitor 
of  importance  is  the  young  Slav,  Alexander 
Scriabine,  who  is  an  ascending  star  in  the 
somewhat  murky  firmament  of  Russian 
music 


THE  DEAN  OF  THE   FRENCH   SCHOOL. 

Of  these  variously  admirable  music  makers 
M.  Saint-Saens  is  by  all  odds  the  most  illus- 
trious aad  the  richest  in  artistic  achievement. 
For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  commanding 
figure  in  French  music,  and  he  is  to-day  one 
of  the  three  most  celebrated  living  composers. 
His  is  a  brilliant,  an  engaging,  a  somewhat' 
fantastic  personality.    His  gifts  are  manifold. 
He  is  by  no  means 
the    mere    musician, 
the   tone-poet   exclu- 
sively  and   jealously 
preoccupied  with  his 
art.    He  is  a  famous 
organist;  as  a  pianist 
he  is  a  virtuoso  who 
has    caught,    in    his 
time,  the  ear  of  Eu- 
rope; he  is  an  adroit 
and  charming  writer, 
a  critic  of  taste  and 
acumen;   a  play- 
wright, something  of 
a  n     astronomer,     a 
maker   of   verse,    an 
archaeologist     and 
mathematician.     O  f 
his   personal   charac- 
teristics   one    who 
knows   and    appreci- 
ates   him    gives    this 
vivid    and    intimate 
portrait : 

Of  less  than  average 
height,  he  is  thin,  nerv- 
ous,   with    large    and 
puccini  exposed  forehead.    His 

hair  was  worn  habit- 
ually short  even  when 
it  was  thicker.  His  eyes  are  almost  level  with  his 
face.  His  eagle-beak  would  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  once 
exclaimed :  "  Give  me  a  man  with  plenty  of 
nose."  Irritable,  whimsical,  paradoxical,  in- 
dulging himself  in  sudden  changes  of  opinion, 
he  is  faithful  toward  friends,  appreciative,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  merits  of  rivals,  kindly  disposed 
toward  young  composers,  and  zealous  in  prac- 
tical assistance.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  the 
world  and  shines  in  conversation;  he  is  fond 
of  society,  but  without  any  illusions  concerning 
it;  he  is  at  ease  and  on  equal  terms  with  lead- 
ers in  art,  literature,  politics. 

All  in  all,  an  astonishing  and  effective 
personality,  a  man  whose  many  and  piquantly 
varied  gifts  supply  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  his  musical  temperament. 

Saint-Saens   has   composed   in   practically 

all   the   fields   of  musical   endeavor.     The 

world  knows  him  as  an  industrious  maker  of 
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operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  symphonic 
poems,  concertos,  and  much  chamber  music. 
In  this  country  he  is  best  known  by  his  opera 
"  Samson  et  Delila,"  —  familiar  here  only  as 
an  oratorio;  by  his  symphonic  poems  ("Rouet 
d'Omphale,"  "Phaeton,"  "  Danse  Maca- 
bre," "  La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule  ") ;  the  piano 
concertos  in  C  minor  and  G  minor,  the  B 
minor  violin  concerto,  the  'cello  concerto  in 
A  minor. 

As  to  the  essential  quality  of  his  art,  con- 
temporary critics  are  in  fairly  general  agree- 
ment. Berlioz,  forty  years  ago,  called  him 
"  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  epoch," 
—  an  estimate  with  which  modern  criticism 
is  inclined  to  disagree.  To-day  we  are  dis- 
posed rather  to  find  more  just  the  observa- 
tion of  Gounod,  meant  as  praise,  but  more 
truly  reckoned  as  rebuke:  "  Saint-Saens  will 
write  at  will  a  work  a  la  Rossini,  a  la  Verdi, 
a  la  Schumann,  a  la  Wagner,"  —  and,  he 
might  have  added,  a  la  Bach,  Mozart,  Liszt, 
or  any  other  composer,  ancient  or  modern. 
That  is  to  say,  he  has  the  fatal  gift  of  as- 
similatwn.  He  is  a  master-eclectic.  His 
musicianship,  his  fastidious  craftsmanship, 
his  wide  and  precise  learning,  are  indisputa- 
ble. But  his  art  is  essentially  empty,  and, 
for  all  its  external  polish  and  brilliancy,  bar- 
ren of  individual  substance.  It  is  a  trite  and 
sadly  abused  distinction,  but  it  is  simplest  to 
say  of  him  that  he  has  more  talent  than 


genius.  An  English  writer  of  discernment 
has  prophesied  that  "just  as  we  remember 
in  these  days  Beau  Brummell  or  George  IV., 
as  exquisites  of  their  time,  so  Saint-Saens 
may  hand  down  a  reputation  of  the  same 
kind."  But  one  must  be  somewhat  more 
than  an  exquisite  in  one's  art  to  measure  up 
to  the  level  of  great  names. 

MODERN  ITALIAN   MUSIC  REPRESENTED. 

A  personality  of  wholly  different  calibre  is 
Giacomo  Puccini,  head  of  the  modern  Italian 
school  of  opera,  composer  of  "  La  Boheme  " 
and  "  Tosca,"  and  of  "  Madame  Butterfly," 
the  music  drama  based  upon  the  Japanese 
tragedy  of  Messrs.  Belasco  and  Long,  which 
had  its  first  American  production  this  sea- 
son. The  composer,  it  is  announced,  will 
witness  the  performance  of  the  work  in  Ital- 
ian at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  by  Mr. 
Conried's  company.  Puccini  is  known  to  the 
opera-going  public  of  America  as  the  most 
musicianly  and  gifted  of  the  new-Italian 
school.  He  has  achieved  not  merely  a  popu- 
lar but  an  artistic  success  by  his  two  best- 
known  scores,  "Boheme"  and  "Tosca";  and 
he  outdistances  his  most  conspicuous  rivals, 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  not  only  in  his 
accomplishments,  but  in  the  finer  quality  of 
his  thought  and  his  sincere  attitude  toward 
the  art  of  music.  Born  at  Lucca,  in  1858,  in 
a  family  remarkable  for  its  musical  traditions 
(his  great-great  grandfather,  his  great  grand- 
father, his  grandfather,  and  his  father  were 
all  composers  of  note),  he  began  early  the 
study  of  what  he  might  have  called  his  ances- 
tral art.  A  pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy 
enabled  him  to  obtain  a  year's  study  at  the 
Milan  Conservatory.  Later,  .he  studied  with 
Ponchielli,  composer  of  "  La  Giaconda,"  and 
at  the  latter's  suggestion  composed  an  opera, 
"  La  Villi,"  which  he  entered,  unsuccessful- 
ly, for  the  famous  Sonzogno  prize.  In  1886 
this  opera  was  produced  at  Milan,  was  suc- 
cessfully received,  and  a  year  later  was  done 
at  the  Scala.  His  next  opera,  "  Edgar,"  was 
produced  in  1889  at  the  Scala,  but  failed  dis- 
couragingly.  His  "  Manon,"  given  at  Turin 
in  1893,  succeeded;  it  was  followed  in  1896 
(likewise  at  Turin)  by  "  La  Boheme,"  and 
in  1900  by  "  Tosca,"  at  the  Costanzi,  Rome. 
His  latest  opera,  "'Madame  Butterfly,"  was 
produced  at  the  Scala,  .Milan,  in  1904,  and 
in  the  following  year  in  London, —  where, 
with  the  idolized  Caruso,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Scotti  and  Miss  Destinn  in  the  cast,  it 
achieved  an  immediate  and  emphatic  success. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  produced  the  opera 
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in  English  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

Of  a  robust,  vigorous,  and  engaging  per- 
sonality, Puccini  is  well  regarded  by  his 
friends  and  colleagues;  for  in  spite  of  the 
large  measure  of  material  success  and  pros- 
perity that  has  come  to  him,  he  has  kept  his 
head.  Nor  does  he  take  himself  too  seriously. 
According  to  an  anecdote  recounted  by  Mr. 
Philip  Hale,  he  took  the  initial  failure  of 
"Madame  Butterfly"  (at  Milan)  with  ad- 


ALEXANDER  SCRIABINE. 

mi r able  composure.  "  He  was  shut  up  in  a 
small  room  behind  the  scenes  and  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  .  .  . 
His  son  and  friends  came  to  him,  and  could 
not  account  for  the  hissing,  whistling,  bel- 
lowing of  the  audience.  Giacosa,  the  libret- 
tist, appeared  all  dishevelled,  crying  out: 
'  I  have  suffered  the  passion  of  death ! ' 
Mme.  Storchio,  who  created  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  was  hysterical.  Puccini  did  not 
argue  or  scold.  He  insisted  on  an  immediate 
withdrawal  of  the  opera." 

A  composer  with  a  genuinely  dramatic 
gift,  with  a  marked  capacity  for  terse  and 
forceful  expression,  and  a  feeling  for  the 
lyric  side  of  music  that  more  than  occasion- 
ally finds  issue  in  moments  of  indubitable 
beauty,  Puccini,  as  yet  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  may  still  accomplish  work  of  increasing 
power  and  importance. 


Of  Leoncavallo,  whose  recent  debut  in 
America  as  a  conductor  of  concert  versions  of 
his  operas  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind, 
there  is  no  present  occasion  for  saying  much. 
It  has  been  said  that  Leoncavallo  may  con- 
duct a  performance  of  his  "  Pagliacci  "  at 
the  Metropolitan.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitting;  for  his  genius  is  essentially  and  pecul- 
iarly theatric,  and  "Pagliacci"  is  beyond 
question  his  most  representative  achievement. 

Unlike  Puccini,  who  has  achieved  success 
with  three  operas,  Leoncavallo  has  struck 
twelve,  so  to  speak,  but  once, —  in  "  I  Pagli- 
acci," although  he  has  written  half  a  dozen 
other  works  for  the  lyric  stage.  His  "  Rol- 
and of  Berlin,"  commissioned  by  Emperor 
William,  is  his  most  recent  work;  but  that, 
like  his  other  operas, —  with  the  exception 
of  the  perennially  beloved  "  Pagliacci," 
—  achieved  only  a  success  of  curiosity. 
Leoncavallo  was  born  at  Naples  in  1858  (the 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of  his  compatriot, 
Puccini).  He  undertook  a  piano-playing 
tour  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

A    BRILLIANT   RUSSIAN    COMPOSER. 

The  fourth  of  the  season's  guest-composers, 
Alexander  Scriabine,  comes  to  us  under  the 
flag  of  that  brilliant  school  of  music-makers 
who  have  set  Europe  and  America  wondering 
what  message  the  neo-Slav, —  specifically,  the 
Muscovite, —  was  to  bring  to  modern  music. 
Scriabine  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
contemporary  clan  of  Russian  tone-poets.  He 
was  born  at  Moscow,  in  January,  1872;  was 
a  pupil  there  of  that  domineering  man  of 
music,  Vassili  Safonov,  in  piano,  and  of 
Taneiev,  in  composition.  Upon  leaving  there 
he  toured  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, and  appeared  in  Paris,  as  a  pianoforte 
virtuoso,  bringing  forward  his  own  music, 
and  winning  plaudits  as  a  virtuoso.  He  has 
composed,  besides  numerous  piano  pieces,  two 
symphonies,  a  concerto,  and  a  "  Reverie  "  for 
orchestra.  His  piano  pieces  comprise  three 
Morceaux,  an  Allegro  Appassionato  (Op. 
4),  a  sonata  (Op.  6),  twelve  etudes  (Op. 
8),  a  Prelude  and  Nocturne  (Op.  9),  two 
Impromptus  (Op.  10),  an  Allegro  de  concert 
(Op.  18),  and  a  Sonata  Fantasie  (Op.  19). 
His  music  is  unmistakably  modern,  ingenious, 
resourceful,  and  adroitly  composed ;  he  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  the 
younger  Russians  of  to-day,  and,  with  such 
men  as  Rachmaninov  and  Glazounov,  up- 
holds bravely  the  standard  of  contemporary 
Russian  music  in  a  time  of  grievous  national 
distress. 
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BY  EDWARD  T.  HEYN. 

'"THE  Kaiser  has  always  been  a  great  work-  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  the 
er,  and  one  day,  soon  after  he  had  family  habits  of  the  Hohenzollerns  never  to 
ascended  the  throne,  his  wife  broke  out  into  put  on  a  dressing  gown,  and  even  the  Em- 
tears  saying  that  he  would  work  himself  to  press  appears  at  breakfast  in  street  dress, 
death.  Despite  the  enormous  amount  of  At  8  o'clock  the  Kaiser  is  ready  to  go  to 
work  which  the  ruler  of  Germany  accom-  breakfast,  when  he  is  received  by  the  Em- 
plishes  in  the  course  of  a  day,  his  energy  has  press,  who,  with  her  own  hands,  has  pre- 
n  o  t  decreased,  *  pared  his  coffee, 
but,  in  fact,  has  The  Kaiser  eats 
become  even  an  English  break- 
greater.  This  is  fast,  consisting  of 
due  to  his  health-  rolls  with  butter, 
ful  mode  of  liv-  and  some  cold 
ing,  and  his  sen-  meat, 
sible  division  of  After  his  first 
working  hours.  meal  His  Maj- 
H  i  s  activity  o  f  esty  goes  to  his 
mind  was  already  study,  where  he 
recognized  and  is  awaited  by  his 
appreciated  by  adjutants.  One 
Bismarck.  The  canseeata 
great  statesman  glance  that  the 
once  said  that  room  is  intended 
when  he  wished  for  business,  for 
to  interest  the  old  all  unnecessary 
Emperor  William  furnishings  in  it 
in  any  matter,  are  avoided.  The 
the  old  gentleman  chairs  are  covered 
asked  a  long  time  with  leather  and 
for  consideration,  the  few  pictures 
his  son  the  Em-  on  the  walls  are 
peror  Frederick  encased  i  n  dark 
understood  h  i  m  frames.  There 
easily  and  made  a  are  also  several 
rapid  decision,  but  typewriters,  used 
w  h  e  n  a  matter  b  y  the  Kaiser's 
was  presented  to  private  secreta- 
the  present  Kai-  ries.  Tables  in 
ser,  the  latter  had  various  parts  of 
already  thought  the  room  serve 
on  the  subject  the  germ  an  emperor  at  his  desk.  for  the  placing 
and  drawn  his  of  documents  and 
conclusions  in  his  own  characteristic  manner,  other  papers.  The  Kaiser  dearly  loves 
?  The  sensible  mode  of  living  of  Kaiser  order  and  likes  to  find  things  at  once  and 
William  II.  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  at  a  certain  place.  When  dictating  to 
his  ability  to  accomplish  so  much  work.  He  his  secretary  he  walks  through  the  room 
is  accustomed  to  go  to  bed  early  and  to  rise  rapidly,  speaking  in  short  sentences,  easily 
at  an  hour  when  most  of  polite  society  is  understood;  but  he  does  not  like  to  be 
still  in  bed.  The  Kaiser,  in  fact,  is  an  early  interrupted.  Letters  and  answers  to  other 
riser  and  frequently  gets  up  when  darkness  matters,  such  as  petitions,  etc.,  disappear 
still  hangs  over  the  Empire.     He  then  ex-  rapidly,  for  the  Kaiser  is  a  rapid  worker.    It 


ercises  with  heavy  dumbbells  for  several  min- 
utes, and  after  being  shaved,  puts  on  a  gen- 
eral's interim  uniform.    In  this  connection  it 


can,  therefore,  be  well  understood  that  His 
Majesty  dictates  as  many  as  8,000  letters  a 
year.     After  he  has  finished  his  letters  the 
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Kaiser  peruses  newspaper  clippings  which 
have  been  cut  out  for  him  from  various  Ger- 
man and  foreign  publications.  He  makes 
short  characteristic  marginal  notes,  after 
which  the  cuttings  are  returned  to  the  official 
bureaus  from  which  they  came.  In  a  similar 
manner  he  frequently  makes  notes  in  pencil 
on  state  documents. 

The  Kaiser  enjoys  talking  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  ministers  can  expect  at  all  times 
to  be  rung  up, 
even  late  a  t 
night.  When 
H  i  s  Majesty 
telephones,  the 
telephone  offi- 
cials are  not  al- 
lowed to  listen, 
but  must  re- 
main some  dis- 
t  a  n  c  e  away. 
When  the  Kai- 
ser calls  up  a 
person,  he  does 
not  make  him- 
self known,  but 
expects  to  be 
recognized  b  y 
the  tone  of  his 
voice.  The  Kai- 
ser's inclination 
to  use  the  tele- 
phone is  shown 
by  the  fact  that 
during  the  Rus- 
sian troubles  he 
has  been  in  con- 
stant telephonic 
communication 
with  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  The 
interesting  story 
is  also  told  that 
when  the  terri- 
b  1  e  Aalesund 
fire  occurred  in 
Norway,  a  t  a 
late  hour  the 
Kaiser  rang^up 

Herr  Ballin*  the  director  of  the  Hamburg 
American  steamship  company.  Ball  in  was  in 
his  bath,  and  hardly  had  time  to  put  on  a 
dressing  gown  to  answer  the  rather  hurried 
call  of  his  sovereign. 

Punctually  between  the  hours  of  9  and  10 
in  the  morning  the  Kaiser,  either  alone  or 
with  the  Empress,  is  ready  to  take  his  ride 
qt  walk  thrpugh  Berlin's  famous  park,  the 


*A   MOMENT  OF  LEISURE. 


Thiergarten.  When  walking  or  driving  the 
royal  couple  proceeds  at  a  very  rapid  gait. 
From  the  Thiergarten  the  Kaiser  goes  to  the 
palace  of  the  Chancellor  for  his  daily  con- 
ference. The  relations,  by  the  way,  between 
Prince  von  Buelow  and  his  royal  master  are 
very  intimate,  and  the  Kaiser  calls  the  chan- 
cellor "  Du  "  (thou).  Prince  von  Buelow 
really  is  the  first  Chancellor  with  whom  the 
Kaiser   has    got   along   well.      Buelow   has 

learned  the  art 
of  handling  the 
Kaiser,  namely, 
by  never  contra- 
dicting, and  by 
telling  a  good 
story  or  spring- 
ing a  happy  bon 
mot,  keeping 
him  in  good  hu- 
mor. I  n  this 
manner  great 
questions  of 
state  are  dis- 
cussed. 

From    the 
Chancellery  the 
Kaiser  is  driven 
back    to    the 
Schloss,  for  his 
daily  conference 
with   the  court 
marshal.     This 
meeting  is  held 
in  a  hall  of  the 
palace,     filled 
with   the  busts 
of   noted    men, 
including   those 
of  Bismarck  and 
Moltke.     Here 
matters  are  dis- 
cussed   relating 
to  affairs  of  the 
royal  house  and 
the  programme 
for   the  day   is 
arranged.   Next 
the  Kaiser  i  s 
ready  to  receive  the  reports  from  the  civic 
and  military  cabinets.    The  reports  received 
from     the    civil    cabinet    are     particularly 
important.      This    civil    cabinet    is    headed 
by    an     influential     personage,     Herr    von 
Lucanus,   who   has  served   as   the   Kaiser's 
right  hind  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
The  former  undersecretary  and  later  min- 
ister of   the   interior,    Herfurth,   originally 
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was  intended  for  this  position.  This  gen- 
tleman, however,  wore  a  big  beard,  and  the 
Kaiser  declined  to  accept  his  services,  because, 
as  he  himseflF  declared,  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  constantly  before 
him.  As  a  result,  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability,  a  clever  writer,  and 
has  understood  admirably  how  to  meet  the 
ideas  of  the  Kaiser.  Having  been  at  one 
time  a  minister,  Herr  von  Lucanus  knows 
how  to  give  the  pith  of  so-called  Immediat 
Berichte  (immediate  reports),  and  to  let  the 
Kaiser  know  at  once  what  the  minister  re- 
porting is  doing.  Moreover,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  Kaiser 
frequently  makes  use  of  the  kernel  of  such 
reports  in  his  public  speeches. 

Through  systematic  division  of  time  the 
Kaiser  has  made  it  possible  to  accomplish  so 
much  every  day  in  the  line  of  work.  He  is 
able  to  do  so  much  and  to  see  so  many  people 
because  he  sets  aside  everything  formerly  re- 
quired by  etiquette.  He  asks  the  ministers  to 
come  to  him,  he  meets  them  if  necessary  at 
the  railroad  station,  or  when  he  goes  on  his 
numerous  journeys  he  calls  the  people  whom 
he  desires  to  see.  Even  at  parades  he  gives 
audiences,  as  in  the  case  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  received  one  time  at  Berlin's 
great  drilling  ground,  the  Tempelhofer 
Feld.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Kaiser 
travels  so  much  merely  for  pleasure,  or  that 
he  attends  the  dedication  of  monuments  or 
the  celebrations  of  regiments  for  the  mere 
love  of  display.  The  prime  motive  is  his 
desire  to  come  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Kaiser's  fa- 
ther, owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  was 
unable  to  travel,  and  when  his  son  came 
to  the  throne,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  show 
himself  everywhere,  particularly  in  South 
Germany. 

HOW  THE  KAISER  RECEIVES  PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORTS. 

The  Kaiser  follows  the  sessions  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag  with  the  greatest  interest,  and 
wherever  he  may  be,  whether  in  Berlin, 
Potsdam,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Empire,  he 
receives  such  special  reports.  When  the 
Kaiser  is  on  the  road  he  receives  a  special  tel- 
egraphic report  on  the  sessions.  This  work 
is  entrusted  to  a  high  official  of  the  ministry 
of  the  interior.  These  reports  contain  not 
only  the  order  of  the  day,  or  the  final  results 
of  the  debates,  but  also  remarkable  incidents 
of  the  meetings.    After  the  session  the  report 


is  sent  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
sends  it  to  His  Majesty.  When  the  Kaiser 
is  in  Berlin  a  similar  report  is  worked  out, 
but  the  extract  is  condensed  in  a  parliament- 
ary dispatch,  and  forwarded  to  the  monarch 
by  special  messenger  or  by  pneumatic  tube 
service.  A  like  procedure  is  pursued  with  the 
Prussian  House  of  Commons.  When  any- 
thing happens  abroad  in  which  the  Empire 
or  Prussia  is  interested,  the  Kaiser  likewise 
receives  short  reports.  The  Kaiser  especially 
likes  to  hear  about  all  military  matters  dis- 
cussed in  the  Reichstag,  and  he  furthermore 
insists  that  these  reports  be  exhaustive.  Very 
often  His  Majesty  is  not  satisfied  with  mere 
skeleton  reports,  but  if  certain  passages  are 
obscure,  particularly  in  dispatches,  he  sends 
a  return  telegraphic  inquiry,  which  also  must 
at  once  be  answered  by  wire.  Also  when 
special  questions  are  discussed  in  Berlin  City 
Council,  he  expects  to  hear  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  does  from  the  Reichstag  and  the 
Prussian  Diet. 

HOME  LIFE  AT  THE  IMPERIAL  PALACE. 

At  the  hour  of  two  the  Kaiser  is  ready  to 
take  his  lunch.  This  never  takes  longer  than 
thirty  minutes,  and  usually  consists  of  few 
courses.  After  lunch  no  regular  programme 
is  followed,  but  is  arranged  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. At#least  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon the  Kaiser  spends  in  his  study,  although 
not  uninterruptedly.  Later  the  monarch 
takes  rides,  visits  foreign  ambassadors  or  the 
studio  of  artists.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
hour  of  five  that  the  Kaiser  becomes  a  private 
citizen.  More  time  is  taken  for  dinner  than 
for  lunch.  Usually  invited  guests  are  pres- 
ent. The  Kaiser  loves  soft  eatables,  particu- 
larly vegetables.  He  once  declared :  "  I 
have  so  many  gardens,  so  I  can  afford  to  have 
fresh  vegetables  on  my  table  daily."  One  of 
the  favorite  dishes  of  the  Kaiser  is  German 
beefsteak  with  mashed  potatoes.  The  usual 
menu  at  the  imperial  table  consists  of  soup, 
fish,  meat,  vegetables,  and  cheese.  The  wine, 
either  from  the  Rhine  or  the  Mosel,  is  always 
served  in  unlabeled  and  open  bottles. 

The  evening  the  Kaiser  and  his  family 
spend  in  various  ways.  The  Kaiser  is  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  and  while  he  does  not  per- 
form often,  although  he  has  an  excellent  bari- 
tone voice,  he  loves  to  listen  to  the  playing  of 
the  Empress,  who  is  a  fine  pianist.  It  also 
frequently  happens  that  noted  artists  are  in- 
vited to  the  palace  to  appear  before  the  royal 
family.  Like  most  Germans  the  Kaiser  is  a 
passionate  "  skat "  player,  but  it  is  said  of 
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him  that  he  does  not  like  to  lose,  nor  to  see 
other  people  make  mistakes  while  playing. 
Another  diversion  of  the  Kaiser  is  to  read 
aloud  and  then  to  discuss  with  his  company 
what  he  has  read.  Usually  the  royal  pair 
retires  between  10  and  u  o'clock,  but,  of 
(  course,  when  a  visit  is  paid  to  the  opera  or 
theatre,  or  some  special  festivities  take  place 
at  the  palace,  the  hour  of  retiring  is  later. 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  DURING  THE  KAISER'S 
JOURNEYS. 

As  has  already  been  statea,  even  when 
traveling  the  Kaiser  is  at  work,  for  being 
the  chief  of  a  great  nation,  he  must  keep  the 
government  machine  in  motion.  A  large 
staff  of  government  officials  accompanies  him. 
A  high  official  from  the  foreign  office  attends 
to  the  duties  of  foreign  politics,  makes  re 
ports  on  the  affairs  of  state,  receives  the  or- 
ders of  the  sovereign,  and  keeps  up  the  com- 
munications between  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Chancellor.  Then  there  is  a  privy  councillor 
who  takes  dictations,  deciphers  telegrams,  and 
transmits  the  same.  Besides,  two  adjutants 
accompany  the  suite.  For  the  very  lively  ex- 
change of  messages  between  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Chancellor,  special  arrangement  is  made 
by  the  imperial  postal  department.  Tele- 
graphic messages  must  be  presented  at  once 
to  the  Kaiser.  When  necessary  to  bt  de- 
ciphered, a  postal  official  is  in  the  nearest  tel- 
egraph office  to  attend  to  this  duty.  When 
the  Kaiser  is  out  hunting  a  special  messenger 
goes  after  him,  in  case  urgent  messages  must 
be  delivered.  Even  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
night  the  Kaiser  has  ordered  that  regardless 
of  his  own  convenience  he  shall  be  awakened 
if  important  communications  arrive.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  telegraphic  reports,  mail  mat- 
ter, which  arrives  daily  by  courier,  must  be 
answered ;  then  also,  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  reports  of  ministers  from  other  depart- 
ments, conferences  must  be  held  at  all^  times 
of  the  day,  and  long  dictations  given  in  the 
study  where  the  Kaiser  is  stopping,  be  it  on 
board  of  the  Hohenzollern  or  in  his  sleeper. 
Added  to  this  must  be  reckoned  the  hours 


when  he  is  working  alone,  consisting  of  the 
reading  of  newspaper  clippings,  the  active 
correspondence  with  Jiis  wife,  from  whom  he 
receives  a  daily  letter,  and  the  correspondence 
with  royalties  or  friends. 

A  YANKEE  ON  A  THRONE. 

Although  the  Kaiser  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  a  ruler, 
he  does  not  consider  himself  infallible,  even 
though  the  positiveness  with  which  he  some- 
times, utters  his  opinions  might  lead  one 
sometimes  to  suppose  so.  As  soon,  however, 
as  a  different  opinion  presented  in  attractive 
form  and  based  on  sound  reasoning  is  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  is  always  ready  to  modify 
his  own  views.  While  placing  value  on 
little  things,  the  Kaiser  has  no  inclination 
to  be  petty,  and,  as  Chancellor  von  Buelow 
once  said  of  him :  "  He  is  no  Philistine."  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
monarch,  and  a  "  hustler  "  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  He  rightfully  has  been  called 
a  Yankee  on  a  throne,  and  he  himself  has 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  energetic 
qualities  of  the  American,  by  saying:  "  I 
can  use  only  Americans  for  my  work." 
While  fully  imbued  with  the  strength  of  his 
own  powers,  the  Kaiser  at  the  same  time 
realizes  that  one  can  always  learn  new 
things.  In  military  and  naval  matters,  how- 
ever, he  likes  to  be  considered  an  authority. 
The  Kaiser  has  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
men  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  realities 
of  life,  but  combines  with  these  qualities 
feelings  of  deep  sentiment.  He  is  very  at- 
tentive to  his  friends  and  family,  and  is 
most  kind  to  those  who  are  otherwise  close 
to  him  or  in  whom  he  is  greatly  interested. 
It  will  be  remembered  how,  when  Queen 
Victoria  died,  he  rushed  to  England,  and 
there,  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  his  royal 
relatives  in  decorating  his  grandmother's 
coffin.  It  is  also  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  the  crown  prince,  there  not  being  sufficient 
room  in  the  royal  castles  for  all  the  guests, 
the  Kaiser  saw  in  person  that  all  were  well 
taken  care  of  elsewhere. 
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THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF   BRAZIL. 

[On  the  15th  of  last  month,  Dr.  Affonso  Agusto  Moreira  Penna  was  inaugurated  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  After  the  revolution  of  1889,  by  which  the 
empire  was  overthrown,  General  Deodoro  Fonseca  was  elected  first  President  of  the  republic 
He  resigned  before  his  term  was  completed  and  was  succeeded  by  Vice-President  General 
Peixoto,  who  held  office  until  the  end  of  1894.  Succeeding  him  came  Dr.  Prudente  de  Mo- 
raes.  In  March,  1898,  Dr.  Campos  Salles  was  elected  President,  serving  out  his  full  term,  un- 
til November  15,  1902,  when  Dr.  Francisco  Rodriquez  Alves  became  President.  Dr.  Alves 
yielded  up  his  official  dignities  to  Dr.  Penna  on  November  15,  which  is  the  Brazilian  "  Fourth 
of  July."  The  following  article  is  by  a  resident  of  Juiz  dc  Fora,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil. — The  Editor.] 


QN  the  15th  of  November  a  dignified, 
scholarly  little  man  of  simple  manners, 
quietly  took  the  oath  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  the 
sixth  President  of  the  United  States  of  Bra- 
zil. He  thus  succeeded  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land  after  serving  under  Dr.  Alves, 
the   former  President,   as  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Affonso  Agusto  Moreira  Penna,  who 
is  just  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  was  born  No- 
vember 30,  1847,  »n  the  small  village  of  Santa 
Barbara  de  Matto  Dentro,  near  the  old  capi- 
tal of  the  Brazilian  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

The  present  chief  magistrate  of  Brazil 
has  had  a  thorough  and  extensive  classical 
education.  In  1865  he  graduated  at  Caraqa, 
a  famous  college  directed  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  and  went  the  next  year  to  Sao  Paulo 
to  study  law.  There  he  was  associated  with 
many  young  men  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come famous  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
After  graduating  in  law,  in  1870,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  established  a 
law  office  in  the  town  of  Barbacena,  where 
he  was  married,  in  1875,  to  Donna  Maria 
Guilhermina  de  Oliveira. 

He  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly  in  1874,  and  served  for  three  terms. 
From  this  post  of  honor  he  was  sent  to  the 
National  Capital  as  general  deputy  of  the 
Empire  from  the  third  district  of  Minas. 
Here  he  remained  until  1889. 

Three  times  he  served  in  the  Emperors 
cabinet,  holding  the  portfolios  of  War,  Agri- 
culture and  State.  It  was  while  he  was 
Minister  of  State  that  the  law  was  passed 
which  gave  freedom  to  all  slaves  oyer  sixty 
years  of  age. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1889,  Dr.  Penna 
retired  to  private  life,  with  a  record  of  po- 
litical uprightness  and  honesty  behind  him 
of  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud. 
But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  remain  a 
private  citizen.     A  monarchist  from  princi- 


ple, the  overthrow  of  the  throne  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him,  and  yet,  like  Senhor  Joaquin 
Nabuco,  now  Brazil's  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  few  others,  he  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  Brazilian  or  to  love  his  coun- 
try because  the  form  of  its  government  was 
changed.  So,  when  his  mother  State  called 
him  to  her  Constitutional  Convention  he 
responded  promptly,  and  threw  himself  with- 
out reservation  into  the  arduous  task  set  be- 
fore that  body.  Such,  moreover,  was  the 
convention's  confidence  in  his  honesty  and 
competence  that  he  was  made  President  of 
the  committee  to  edit  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  That  document  will  ever  stand  a 
monument  to  his  statesmanship. 

In  1892  Dr.  Penna  was  elected,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  governor  of  the  State  of 
Minas.  During  his  term  of  office  he  moved 
the  capital  to  Bella  Horizinte, —  a  city  laid 
out  and  built  for  the  purpose, —  and  founded 
there  the  first  and  only  law  school  in  a 
State  larger  than  France,  and  with  nearly 
4,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  historian  would  probably  not  be  justi- 
fied in  characterizing  Dr.  Penna  as  a  bril- 
liant man.  But  he  is  better  than  brilliant. 
He  possesses  in  a  high  degree  those  rare 
qualities  which  inspire  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  is  honest.  He  can  be  trusted.  He  has 
always  been  a  hard  worker.  From  the  days 
of  his  college  life  he  has  set  high  ideals  for 
himself,  and  striven  ever  to  do  well  whatever 
came  to  his  hand.  Modesty  is  characteristic 
of  the  man.  The  staunch  qualities  of  his 
character  have  impressed  the  people,  and  for 
this  reason  he  has  been  called  to  the  high 
post  of  honor  he  now  holds. 

He  enters  upon  his  duties  better  known 
by  the  people  from  north  to  south  than  any 
President  who  has  preceded  him.  In  <act, 
he  is  the  only  President  of  Brazil  who  has 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  different 
States  and  speak  directly  t<T^the  people  on 
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the  issues  of  the  day.  His  visits,  since  his 
election,  have  drawn  the  people  together  in  a 
wonderful  way.  There  is  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest  and  unity  among  the  States  to- 
day that  has  probably  never  existed  before. 
With  a  man  of  Dr.  Penna's  upright  char- 
acter and  liberal  ideas  in  the  "  Palacio  do 
Cattete,"  it  is  confidently  to  be  expected  that 
the  good  feeling  manifested  at  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  in  Rio  will  be  deepened 
and  widened,  and  that  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  will  come  to  know  us  better  as  the 
peace-loving  people  of  a  great  Republic 


The  spirit  of  renascenca,  that  is  manifest- 
ing itself  just  now  in  so  many  countries  left 
behind  in  the  progress  of  the  world,  is  at 
work  in  Brazil  in  a  very  positive  way.  There 
is,  however,  this  marked  difference  to  be 
noted  here.  The  manifestation  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  has  taken  less  of  the  form  of 
hatred  toward  the  foreigner.  The  espirito 
jacobino,  as  we  call  it  in  Portuguese,  is  con- 
demned by  the  best  people  in  the  country. 
The  doors  of  Brazil  are  wide  open,  and  any 
serious-minded  foreigner  may  expect  a  cordial 
reception. — W.  B.  L. 
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BANK   OF   SAND   DEPOSITED   OVER    ALLUVIAL   BOTTOM    BY    FRESHET,  CATAWBA    RIVER,    N.    C 

(Floods  of  this  character  result  directly  from  the  deforestation  of  lands  near  the  headwaters  of  streams.) 


THE   NEW   NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVES 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains. 

BY  THOMAS  ELMER  WILL. 

(Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.) 


A  MONG  the  bills  to  be  considered  by 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  few, 
perhaps,  if  any,  are  of  more  far-reaching  im- 
portance than  that  providing  for  national 
forest  reserves  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
and  White  Mountains. 

That  the  "  Switzerland  of  America " 
should  be  preserved  should  require  no  argu- 
ment. The  Southern  Appalachian  region, 
greater  by  far  and  much  less  appreciated,  will 
receive  chief  attention  in  this  paper. 

Beginning  in  Maryland  and  extending 
southwestward  through  portions  of  Virginia, 
We*r  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  mountain  land  including 
from  four  million  to  seven  million  acres. 

Here  lofty  mountains,  forty-three  of  them 
six  thousand  feet  and  upward  in  altitude, 
gorges  with  perpendicular  sides  from  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  without  number,  and 
vast  stretches  of  noble  forest  trees  of  bewil- 


dering variety,  produce  a  scene  of  surpassing 
magnificence. 

Within  twenty-four  hours'  ride  of  sixty 
million  people  we  have  here,  in  possibility,  a 
national  park  and  recreation  ground  more 
generally  useful  than  any  other  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  material  side,  also,  this  region  is 
of  great  importance.  Of  the  four  great  tim- 
ber areas  of  the  United  States  two  alone  re- 
main; the  Northwestern  and  the  Southern 
Appalachian.  In  the  latter  is  found  our  last 
remaining  important  stand  of  hard  woods. 
The  heaviest  and  most  beautiful  of  such 
woods  on  the  continent  grow  here.  As 
stated  by  Secretary  Wilson,  "  they  contain 
many  species  of  the  first  commercial  value, 
and  furnish  important  supplies  that  cannot  be 
obtained  from  any  other  region." 

Industrial  interests  of  immense  magnitude 
radiate  from  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Mountains.  These  mountains  constitute  the 
watershed   of   Pr^al}^y@c5^I^0Uth 
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cast  of  the  Mississippi ;  for  almost  all  impor- 
tant rivers  of  that  section  rise  here. 

The  valleys  of  these  rivers  include  much 
of  the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  South. 

Again,  the  cascades  and  falls  above  re- 
ferred to  represent  not  only  beauty  but  use. 
As  a  motive  force  for  driving  machinery  they 
are  of  transcendent  value  to  the  South  and  to 
the  whole  country.  The  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  alone  employ  over  one  hundred  five 
thousand  horse  power  in  cotton  mills,  with 
capital  stock  of  over  forty  million  dollars.  A 
half  million  of  horse  power  are  already  de- 
veloped and  being  developed  in  the  entire 
region  concerned,  and  millions  more  are 
available. 

This  power  is,  in  places,  applied  directly; 
in  increasing  meas- 
ure, however,  it  is 
being  transmuted 
into  electricity.  Sub- 
ject, in  that  form, 
to  transmission  for 
great  distances,  elec- 
tricity developed  by 
water  power  and 
utilized  in  manufac- 
turing promises  to 
work  in  the  South 
an  industrial  revo- 
lution hardly  second 
to  that  effected  by 
Whitney's  cotton 
gin. 

Upon  these  for- 
ests three  foes  are 
concentrating  their 
attack.  First  is  the 
small  farmer,  who, 
crowded  from  the 
rich  valleys,  is  en- 
deavoring to  hew 
for  himself  and  his 
dependents  a  living 
out  of  the  mountain 
side.  To  do  this  he 
clears  a  space,  farms 
it  in  rude  fashion 
and,  in  from  five  to 
twenty  years,  ex- 
hausts it;  he  now 
moves  up  the  moun- 
tain side  and  repeats 
the  process.  Ero- 
sion follows  his  op- 
erations,   and    the 

land  becomes  a  series     Bjr  <*™1»,on  o!  *•  Fo"«  »«*««• 
of  worthless  gutters.      MMEMa  ■""«■" 


Next  may  be  mentioned  the  professional 
wood-cutters,  including  tan-bark  men,  pulp 
men  and  lumberers.  The  first  seek  only  the 
bark;  but,  like  the  hunter  of  flamingoes' 
tongues  or  buffalo  hides,  they  leave  behind 
them  to  rot,  after  collecting  their  tribute,  a 
huge  but  worthless  residue.  The  pulp  man 
cuts  clean,  good,  bad,  large,  small,  old  and 
young,  thus  making  natural  reproduction  of 
the  forest  impossible.  The  lumberman  takes 
what  he  wants,  much  or  little,  but  by  meth- 
ods that  destroy  almost  as  much  as  he  takes, 
and  practically  insure  fires,  which  complete 
the  work  of  denudation. 

Having  conquered  and  burnt  Carthage, 
Scipio  passed  the  plow  through  its  site.  The 
corresponding  final  touch  is  given  to  the  de- 
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eighteen  millions  have  been 
carried  away  in  a  year. 
The  continuation  of  this 
process  means,  as  in  vast 
areas  in  the  Old  World, 
the  rapid  transformation  of 
the  region  affected  into  a 
desert. 

And  the  remedy?  Ex- 
perience, European  and 
American,  teaches  but  one. 
Private  initiative,  and  the 
individual  struggle  for  life 
and  profit,  necessitate  the 
onward  march  of  the  forces 
of  destruction.  A  reversal 
of  policy  is  essential.  Lais- 
sez  faire  must  give  place 
to  national  ownership  and 
administration.  On  this, 
all  concerned  are  agreed. 
The  following  testimonials 
are  typical: 

If  no  steps  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 
are  taken  the  entire  tree 
system  of  these  States  will 
be  obliterated,  leaving  the 
peaks  and  valleys  of  six  great 
States  of  the  Union  divested 
of  timber  and  foliage. — New 
York  Tribune. 

It  is  most  sincerely  to  He 
hoped  that  this  admirable 
scheme  will  be  quickly  and 
cordially  taken  up  by  Con- 
gress and  carried  to  success. 
It  is  a  case  of  now  or  never. 
— Boston  (Mass.)  Tran- 
script. 

Here  are  rich  forests,  ca- 
forested  mountain  slopes  by  the  rains.  While  pable  under  Federal  ownership  and  management, 
the  forests  remain,  these  regulate  the  run-off,    of  producing  a  constant  and  increasing  supply  of 

valuable  and  necessary  timber,  fuel,  and  paper 
supplies,  but  which,  under  private  ownership 
and  control,  are  slowly  but  surely  being  convert- 
ed into  centers  of  widespread  disaster.— Gover- 
nor John  M'Lane,  of  New  Hampshire,  before 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  April  25,  1906. 
The  preservation  of  the  forests,  of  the 
streams,  and  of  the  agricultural  interests  here 


By  permission  of  the  Forest  Service. 

EROSION   AFTER  FIRE. 

(Burn  of  1903  in  virgin  spruce  land  at  an  elevation  of  about  2.200 
feet.  Trees  still  standing,  about  half  the  humus  covering  destroyed. 
Very  rocky,  thin  soil.    White  Mountains,  New  Hampshire.) 


holding  back  the  water,  passing  it  into 
the  underground  circulation,  and  insuring, 
throughout  the  year,  a  substantially  equal 
stream  flow,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  manufactures  and  all 
other  interests  concerned. 


But  the  forests  gone,  and  the  very  soil, —   described  can  be  successfully  accomplished  only 


a  vegetable  mold, —  eaten  away  by  the  flames, 
this  conservative  influence  no  longer  operates. 
Torrents  now  rush  down  the  mountain  sides, 
filling  streams  and  harbors,  producing  over- 
flows, denuding  farms  of  their  soils  or  bury- 
ing them  with  sand,  destroying  water  powers 
and  sweeping  away  railroads,  bridges,  fac- 
tories, houses,  even  villages.  In  this  way,  as 
by  the  Pacolet  disaster,  property  valued  at 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  a  single  day,  while  as  in  190 1 -'02 


by  the  purchase  and  creation  of  a  national  for- 
est reserve Federal  action  is  obviously 

necessary,  fully  justified  by  reasons  of  public 
necessity,  and  may  be  expected  to  •  have  most 
fortunate  results. — Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wilson,  quoted  with  approval  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

The  bill  now  before  Congress  has  the  ap- 
proval of  all  friends  of  the  forest.  It  ap- 
propriates three  million  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  from  which  are  to  be  created 
two  national  forest  reserves,  one  in  the  South- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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era  Appalachians  and  the  other  in  the  White 
Mountains.  One  million  dollars  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  New  Hampshire  and  two  million 
in  the  South.  The  authority  to  select  the 
land  and  make  the  purchases  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  sum  named 
will  not  complete  the  necessary  work,  but  it 
will  make  a  good  and  indispensable  beginning. 
This  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  without 
dissent,  and  has  been  favorably  reported  from 
committee  in  the  House.  Members  North 
and  South,  regardless  of  party  affiliations, 
are  for  the  measure;  while  for  the  West, 
with  its  vast  reserve  area,  greater  than  the 
combined  areas  of  all  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  com- 
bined, to  oppose  it,  would  seem  peculiarly 
ungracious.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
members  from  the  House  are  understood  to 
favor  the  bill.  President  Roosevelt  is  strong- 
ly for  it.  This,  in  his  address  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  he  showed  most  clearly ;  de- 
claring, "  Neither  State  nor  nation  can  af- 


ford to  turn  these  mountains  over  to  the  un- 
restrained greed  of  those  who  would  exploit 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  future." 

Whether  or  not  this  bill  shall  become  a 
law  depends  simply  upon  whether  or  not  it 
may  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  The  de- 
cision of  this  vital  question  lies  with  the 
Speaker.    Thus  far,  he  has  opposed  the  bill. 

As  the  Boston  Transcript  well  says,  for 
the  Southern  Appalachian-White  Mountain 
bill  it  is  "  a  case  of  now  or  never."  With 
the  lands  in  question  the  story  of  the  Sybil- 
line  books  is  being  repeated.  Their  values 
are  mounting  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Again, 
action  already  had  on  the  bill  is  good  until 
March  4,  next.  After  that,  with  failure  in 
this  session,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  de 
novo.  Beginning  then,  however,  will  be  like 
locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  is 
stolen,  for  the  woods  are  falling  now  like 
autumn  leaves.  The  time  for  decisive  action 
is  at  hand.  If  we  would  save  these  forests 
we  must  save  them  now. 


By  pennittlofi  of  the  Forest  Sendee. 

ALLUVIAL  BOTTOM  WHICH   HAS  BEEN  DESTROYED  BY  FLOODING. 

(Tus  small  area  In  the  center  shows  the  condition  of  the  bottom  before  the  floods  washed  the  soil, 
the  soil  is  removed  it  is  valueless.    Oconolufty  River,  Swain  < 
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THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  STEAM  RAILWAYS. 

BY  WILLIAM  MAVER,  JR. 

(Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.) 

[The  electrification  of  steam  railways  has  been  an  engrossing  subject  with  railway  mana- 
gers for  some  years.  The  recent  electrification  of  the  New  York  terminals  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  Long  Island  railroads, 
has  focussed  public  attention  upon  this  work.  Mr.  Mayer's  article  furnishes  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  situation. — The  Editor.] 


T^E  phrase,  electrification  of  steam  rail- 
ways, is  perhaps  rather  ambiguous  to 
the  layman.  It  means,  in  short,  the  displace- 
ment of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  loco- 
motives or  electric  motor  cars;  the  substitu- 
tion of  electric  traction  for  steam  propulsion 
of  trains  on  railways.  But  the  phrase  in- 
volves somewhat  more  than  that.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  means  whereby  electric  traction  is 
made  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  steam  locomotive  the 
power  required  is  generated  in  the  form  of 
steam  on  the  locomotive.  In  the  case  of  the 
electric  locomotive  or  electric  motor  car,  the 
electric  power  may  be  generated  at  a  power 
house  miles  away,  and  this  power  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  electric  locomotive  by 
means  -of  overhead  trolley  wires,  or  by  a  con- 
ductor in  the  shape  of  a  so-called  third  rail, 
in  proximity  to  the  railway  track,  which 
third  rail  is  in  every  sense  the  practical  equiv- 
aleat  of  the  overhead  trolley  wire.  It  is, 
then,  the  equipping  of  the  steam  railway  with 
all  the  apparatus,  overhead  trolley  wire  or 
(Kind  rail,  the  power  station,  etc.,  necessary 
for  its  operation  by  electricity,  that  consti- 
tutes the  electrification  of  a  steam  railway. 

The  history  of  electric  traction  is  a  brief 
one  in  point  of  years.  It  began  its  career  in 
an  humble  way  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  All  that  was  asked  for  it  by  its 
promoters  at  that  time  was  an  opportunity, 
grudgingly  afforded,  to  demonstrate  its  su- 
periority to  horse  or  cable  power,  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  street  car  service  in  cities. 
'This  it  did  so  satisfactorily  that,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  present  century,  a  horse  or  cable 
operated  street  car  in  any  of  the  cities  or 
important  towns  of  the  civilized  world  was 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  anachronism.  This 
is  said  with  the  knowledge  that  several  cross- 
town  and  river  front  street  cars  in  New 
York  City  are  still  drawn  by  horses,  at  which 
strange  sight  children  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  coming  from  country  towns  to 


the  metropolis  for  the  first  time  gaze  in 
wonder.  The  reasons  for  the  continuance 
of  this  antiquated  street-car  service  may  be 
of  an  economical  or  physical  nature,  inas- 
much as  New  York  City  does  not  permit 
overhead  wires  of  any  kind  on  its  streets,  and 
the  operation  of  an  underground  trolley  may 
not  be  considered  practicable  on  certain 
streets  liable  to  tide  overflows,  a  condition 
which  obtains  on  some  of  the  streets  on  which 
the  horse-car  lines  are  still  operated  in  that 
city. 

Not  content  with  usurping  the  entire  field 
of  street-car  service,  the  advocates  of  electric 
traction  sought  out  new  regions  for  their  op- 
erations, and  began  competition  with  steam 
railways  for  interurban  railway  service.  This 
work  also  was  carried  on  with  such  marked 
success  that  scores  of  interurban  electric 
railways,  ranging  in  length  from  five  or  ten 
to  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  are  to- 
day in  regular  operation  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe. 

ADVANTAGES   OF    ELECTRICITY   OVER    STEAM. 

The  chief  reasons  for  the  success  of  electric 
traction  in  interurban  service,  as  compared 
with  steam  railways,  are  easily  found,  name- 
ly, more  convenient  stopping  places,  cheaper 
fares,  more  frequent  and  high  speed  service, 
combined  with  the  ability  to  effect  quick 
starts  and  stops  (high  acceleration  and' 
retardation),  whereby  a  much  better  aver- 
age schedule  of  train  service  is  obtainable. 
Other  important  features  in  this  relation' 
are  that  no  time  is  lost  in  electric  traction 
interurban  service  in  taking  on  water  an#* 
fuel,  or  in  transposing  the  position  of  the 
locomotive  or  motor  car  from  the  rear  to 
the  front  of  the  train,  as  in  the  case  of  steam 
locomotive  service. 

At  first  the  managers  of  steam  railways  be-j 

littled  the  idea  of  serious  competition  from 

this  source,  but  in  numerous  instances  the 

inroads  into  their  traffic  receipts  compelled 
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attention.  The  electrification  of  steam  rail- 
ways for  interurban  service  in  connection 
with  large  railways,  however,  is  not  an  easy 
problem,  and,  while  the  necessity  for  meeting 
the  electric  interurban  service  has  been  real- 
ized, there  are  but  few  places  where  the  con- 
ditions have  been  such  as  to  warrant  this 
action.  One  such  instance  is  that  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  which 
was  admittedly  driven  to  the  electrification 
of  one  of  its  suburban  divisions,  comprising 
fifty-seven  miles  of  track,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jesmond,  Gorforth  and  Benton,  outside  of 
New  Castle,  by  the  keen  competition  of  elec- 
tric traction  service.  The  consequences  of 
this  action  have  been  eminently  satisfactory 
as  regards  increase  of  traffic  and  reduction  of 
expenses,  the  road  having  more  than  regained 
its  lost  ground.  In  other  instances,  steam 
railway  managers  have  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  purchasing  and  operating  com- 
peting electric  railways. 

RESULT    OF    HEAVY    TRAFFIC    IN    ENGLAND. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  cer- 
tain sections  of  steam  railways  have  thus  far 
been  electrified,  the  action  has  generally  been 
dictated  by  other  causes  than  the  necessity  of 
meeting  interurban  electric  competition.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  twenty-three  mile 


section  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way, between  Liverpool  and  Southport,  a 
section  largely  devoted  to  suburban  service, 
there  being  fourteen  intermediate  stations  on 
this  stretch  of  road,  the  managers,  owing  to 
largely  increased  traffic,  found  themselves 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  enlarging 
the  platforms  at  the  terminal  stations  or  of 
adopting  some  more  flexible  means  of  moving 
the  trains  in  and  out  of  these  stations  than 
that  afforded  by  steam  locomotives.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  obtain  a  much  accelerated 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Southport. 
As  the  enlargement  of  the  terminal  facilities 
at  those  points  would  have  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  expensive  land,  and  as  the  con- 
templated accelerated  train  service  would 
have  presented  many  difficulties  under  steam 
service  conditions,  the  managers  decided  upon 
the  electrification  of  the  section  in  question. 

The  work  of  electrifying  this  section  began 
on  April  I,  1903,  and  the  full  electric  service 
was  in  operation  in  October,  1904.  The 
method  of  electrification  adopted  was  that 
known  as  the  direct-current,  third-rail  sys- 
tem. Electric  motor  cars,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  used  on  the  New  York  Subway,  are 
used  for  the  operation  of  trains. 

An  idea  of  the  change  brought  about  by 
the  electrification  of  this  road  may  t>e  ob- 
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tained  from  the  following  figures:  Under 
steam  conditions  the  running  time  of  a  train 
making  all  the  stops  between  Liverpool  and 
Southport  was  fifty- four  minutes.  Express 
trains,  twenty- three  minutes.  There  were 
then  but  thirty-six  trains  in  each  direction 
per  day.  Since  the  introduction  of  electric 
traction  the  time  of  way  trains  has  been  de- 
creased to  thirty-seven  minutes,  while  the 
number  of  trains  per  day  has  been  increased 
to  seventy  in  each  direction.  The  speed  of 
express  trains  remains  the  same  as  before. 
Owing  to  the  improved  train  service,  also, 
there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  business  men 
to  the  residential  districts  north  of  Liverpool. 

The  Italian  Mediterranean  Railway  also 
found  it  advisable,  in  1901,  to  electrify  a 
forty-seven  mile  section  of  its  road,  between 
Milan  and  Bisuschio,  which  runs  through  a 
thickly  populated  country,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  traffic.  An  increase  of 
thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  total  receipts 
followed  in  the  first  nine  months  after  elec- 
trification, notwithstanding  there  was  in  this 
time  a  substantial  reduction  in  fares. 

But  to  come  nearer  home  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  one-time  steam  operated  elevated 
roads  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  should 
be  noted,  a  course  compelled  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing passenger  traffic  on  those  roads.  The 
beneficial  results  of  this  change  such  as  free- 


dom from  smoke  and  sulphur  fumes  in  the 
city  streets,  increased  average  speed  due  to 
increased  acceleration,  etc,  are  already  well 
known  to  the  traveling  public  of  those  cities. 

EARLY    EXAMPLES   IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Probably  the  most  notable  example  of  the 
electrification  of  a  steam  railway,  as  regards 
distance  covered,  is  that  of  the  West  Jersey 
&  Seashore  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  This  branch  extends  from  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  opposite  Philadelphia,  to 
Atlantic  City,  by  way  of  Newfield,  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty-five  miles,  double-track  road. 
This  is  also  an  instance  of  a  road  on  which 
the  passenger  traffic,  especially  in  the  summer 
season,  is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  where,  con- 
sequently, frequent  train  service  and  high 
speed  are  demanded.  In  addition  to  the  pas- 
senger service,  however,  a  large  coal  traffic 
is  also  handled  over  this  line  by  steam 
locomotives,  in  the  dull  hours  of  passenger 
service. 

The  power  house  that  supplies  the  current 
for  the  operation  of  this  railway  is  situated 
about  five  miles  from  Camden.  It  has  a 
capacity  equal  to  8,000  horse  power.  The 
current  is  transmitted  over  pole  lines  at  a 
potential  of  33,000  volts  alternating  current 
to  sub-stations,  situated  by  the  track  side,  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  converted  to  a  direct  current  of  650 
volts,  at  which  voltage  the  current  is  de- 
livered to  a  third  rail  and  thence  to  the  elec- 
tric motors  on  the  cars.  The  entire  work  of 
changing  this  section  of  railway  from  steam 
to  electric  traction  was  performed  in  eight 
months.  The  express  train  service  on  this 
road  will  consist  of  three  motor  cars  at  one 
hour  intervals,  the  running  time  being  set  at 
ninety  minutes  for  the  sixty-five  miles.  An- 
other notable  change  from  steam  to  electric 
traction  is  that  undertaken  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  suburban  service  out  of  New  York.  This 
work,  successfully  inaugurated  in  December 
of  last  year,  consisted  of  electrifying  five  of 
its  suburban  branches  that  radiate  from  the 
Long  Island  City  terminal,  a  total  of  about 
eighty  miles  of  road,  and  three  branches  from 
the  Flatbush  Avenue  Station,  Brooklyn, 
about  forty-five  miles  of  road.  For  this  sub- 
urban service  130  steel  motor  cgrs  are  em- 
ployed, each  car  being  equipped  with  two 
200  horse  power  motors. 

There  have  been  also  other  instances  than 
those  mentioned  in  which  electricity  has 
displaced   steam    to   very   gretff  advantage, 
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namely,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  steam 
operated  underground  railways  and  tunnels, 
to  some  of  which  reference  may  be  made. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  of  London, 
the  first  underground  or  tunnel  railway  of 
that  or  any  other  city,  was  operated  by  steam 
from  its  inception  in  1863  until  the  present 
year.  This  tunnel  railway  at  the  time  men- 
tioned was  so  great  an  improvement  over  the 
previously  existing  methods  of  street  travel 
in  London  that  its  coming  was  hailed  as  a 
great  boon,  and,  notwithstanding  its  noise, 
sulphur  fumes,  smoke,  dirt  and  darkness,  it 
at  once  became,  and  for  years  continued  to 
be,  the  popular  mode  of  traveling  from  East 
to  West  London.    The  illustration  gives  an 


PIONEER  TRAIN  THROUGH   THE  FIRST  STEAM- OPERATED  TUNNEL 
RAILWAY,  LONDON. 


excellent  idea  of  the  quaint  appearance  of 
the  pioneer  train  over  this  railway. 

Electric   traction    was,   however,   making 
rapid  advances  and  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  other  tunnels, —  those  of  the  Central 
London  and  the  City  and  South  London  tube 
railways, —  both  operated  by  electricity,  were 
opened  to  the  public.    The  opening  of  these 
roads  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  passengers  during  the  year   1901.     The 
Metropolitan  directors,  foreseeing  this  out- 
come of  electric  traction  competition  had  for 
some  time  been  making  arrangements  for  the 
electrification  of  its  system,  which  work  was 
shortly     thereafter     undertaken,     and     was. 
completed   this  year.     The 
transformation  wrought  by 
this  change  from  steam  to 
electric  traction  is  well  de- 
scribed by  the  enthusiastic 
reports  of  a  daily  paper,  in 
the     following     language : 
Under  the  old  arrangement 
"  a  cramped    railway  com- 
partment, a  smoky,  sulphur- 
laden  atmosphere,  a  flicker- 
ing,    almost     indiscernible 
light   in   the   roof;   general 
nerve-trying     rattle,     rush 
and    gloom.      By   the   new 
method,  a  long  magnificent 
car,   bright   and    cheery   in 
gold,  white,  and  art  green; 
three  dozen  shaded  electric 
lights,  pictures  of  pleasant 
places    on    the    walls  u  no 
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smoke,  no  noise,  but  a  clean,  swift,  gentle 
gliding  through  space." 

IN   USE  IN  TUNNELS. 

Another  instance  of  the  beneficent  effect  of 
the  electrification  of  a  steam  railway  is  that 
of  the  Mersey  tunnel  railway,  connecting 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  This  tunnel  was 
built  in  1886,  and  was  operated  by  steam  lo- 
comotives until  the  year  1903,  when  electric 
traction  was  substituted,  without  a  hitch  in 
the  handling  of  traffic.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tunnel  by  steam  locomotives  the 
atmosphere  of  the  tunnel  was  almost  unbear- 
able, noth withstanding  that' large  fans  at  the 
ends  of  a  ventilating  heading  or  tunnel  that 
opened  into  the  main  tunnel  at  numerous 
places  were  in  constant  operation  withdraw- 
ing foul  air.  Upon  the  advent  of  electric 
traction  the  air  of  the  tunnel  became  fresh 
and  free  from  impurities,  while  the  conven- 
ience and  frequency  of  the  trains  were  largely 
augmented.  These  changes  had  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  attracting  increased  travel. to 
this  railway,  a  statement  which  is  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  week  of  the  elec- 
trical operation  of  the  tunnel  there  was  a 
gain  of  38,000  passengers  over  the  previous 
week,  and  this  gain  steadily  increased  there- 
after. 

Yet  another  important  instance  of  the 
electrification  of  a  steam  railway  tunnel  is 
that  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at 
the  entrance  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where,  since 
1895,  the  freight  traffic  through  Baltimore 
has  been  successfully  handled  by  electric  lo- 
•  comotives  of  900  horsepower,  drawing  trains 
that  weigh  1,500  tons  at  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  per  hour  on  light  grades.    The  Sarnia 


ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILT  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK    CENTRAL  &  HUD- 
BON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 


tunnel,  connecting  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can sections  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is 
also  now  undergoing  electrification  to  elimi- 
nate the  smoke  nuisance,  with  its  attendant 
dangers. 

In  view  of  the  generally  unsatisfactory 
experience  derived  from  the  operation  of 
steam  operated  tunnels,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  construction  of  the  New 
York  underground  railways,  and  the  tun- 
nels that  are  now  undergoing  construction 
across  the  Hudson  and  the  East  Rivers,  to 
provide  an  entrance  into  New  York  City  for 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  railroads, 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  had  the 
choice  of  motive  power  been  confined  to 
steam  locomotives.  It  is  an  added  laurel  to 
the  art  of  electric  traction  that  these  and 
other  similar  important  improvements  may 
now  be  easily  and  safely  carried  out. 

THE    NEW  YORK   CENTRAL. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  was  virtually  rendered  oblig- 
atory to  abate  the  dangers  and  delays  due  to 
smoke  in  the  tunnel  at  the  New  York  City 
terminal,  that  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  electrification  on  a  large  scale  was  full}  1 
appreciated. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a 
number  of  instances  of  the  successful  elec- 
trification of  steam  operated  railways  in  tun- 
nels and  also  in  the  case  of  several  relatively 
short  sections  of  steam  railways,  where  the 
traffic  was  largely  suburban,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  trains  were  comparatively  light. 
But  in  the  New  York  proposition  the  pas- 
senger traffic,  the  number  of  suburban  and 
heavy   through   trains  are 
enormous,    and    this,    to- 
gether   with    the  #  limited 
amount  of  storage  track  at 
the    Grand    Central    Sta- 
tion,   presented    problems 
that  had  not  hitherto  been 
encountered      in      electric 
railway  practice. 

The  section  of  the  New 
York  Central  road  which 
was  first  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration, namely,  that 
between  Mott  Haven 
Junction  and  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  is  about 
five  miles  long.  Two  and 
one-half  miles  of  this  sec- 
tion are  elevated,  the  re- 
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mainder  is  tunnel,  termi- 
nating in  a  stub,  or  dead 
end,  yard,  at  the  Grand 
Central  Station  terminal, 
where  there  are  eight 
miles  of  intricate  switch- 
ing tracks.  Over  this  five- 
mile  section  there  were, 
at  the  time  electrification 
was  undertaken,  more 
than  600  train  move- 
ments a  day,  and  since 
then  this  has  been  greatly 
increased. 

To    acquire    an    intelli- 
gent    knowledge     of     the 
power  required  to  operate 
the     trains    passing    over 
the  division  in  question,  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  cost  of  operation  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question 
and  a  multiplicity  of  tests  were  made.* 

One  of  the  many  interesting  tests  made*  at 
this  time  showed  that  one  of  the  steam  loco- 
motives employed   in   the   fast   New  York- 
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switching  service,  represented  250,285,710  ton 
miles  per  annum;  a  ton  hauled  one  mile,  or 
ton  mile,  being  the  unit  adopted  to  express  the 
work  done  on  railways.  The  tests  and  cal- 
culations also  showed  that  the  electrical  en- 
ergy required  to  meet  this  condition  would  be 
63  watt  hours  per  ton  mile  (about  one- 
twelfth  of  a  horsepower 
hour). 

The  calculations,  based 
on  the  foregoing  results, 
relative  to  the  cost  of  op- 
erating this  division  by 
electric  traction,  as  com- 
pared with  steam,  showed 
that  there  would  be  a 
slight  annual  saving  in 
favor  of  electricity,  but 
not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  adoption  of  electricity 
solely  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. Other  considera- 
tions, however,  such  as 
freedom  from  smoke,  and 
the  comfort  and  safety  of 
passengers,  were  para- 
mount. The  task  of  elec- 
electric  motor  trifying  not  only  the  sec- 
tion mentioned,  but  a  con- 
siderably larger  section  of 
track,  known  as  the  "  initial  electric  zone," 
was  undertaken  in  1903,  and  already  trains 
have  been  operated  electrically  on  this  sec- 
tion, and  it  is  expected  that  its  regular  elec- 
trical operation  will  begin  during  the  present 
month. 


YORK    CENTRAL    SUBURBAN 
CAR. 


Chicago  service,  and  weighing  with  an  eight- 
car  train  494  tons,  developed  940  horsepower 
at  a  speed  of  63  miles  per  hour.  The 
Review  of  Reviews  published  an  article  on 
this  subject  at  the  time.  Other  tests  and  cal- 
culations showed  that  the  traffic  on  this  di- 
vision, including  passenger,  shop  trains,  and 

*For  a  detailed   report  of  this   investigation  ^he   work    of   electrification    now    under 
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River  division,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  and 
from  the  Grand  Central  Station  to  Wake- 
field, thirteen  miles  distant,  on  the  Harlem 
division.  Ultimately  the  work  of  electrifica- 
tion will  be  extended  to  Croton  or  Peekskill 
on  the  Hudson  River  division,  a  distance  of 
thirty-four  miles,  and  to  North  White  Plains 
on  the  Harlem  division,  twenty-four  miles. 

The  work  involved  in  this  enormous  un- 
dertaking which  has  been  fittingly  charac- 
terized as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  engineering  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  world  to-day,  has  advanced  rap- 
idly and  without  material  interference  with 
the  steam  operated  service,  and  its  progress  is 
creating  world-wide  interest.  As  Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilgus  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  has  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  article,*  the  departure  from  steam 
practice  of  seventy  years'  growth  brings  with 
it  the  necessity  for  many  other  changes  from 
existing  methods  of  handling  traffic,  such  as 
a  much  more  frequent  train  service  which 
electricity  carries  with  it ;  this,  in  turn,  neces- 
sitating the  elimination  of  all  track,  street 
and  highway  grade  crossings,  together  with 
radical  changes  in  passenger  station  facilities, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  main  tracks 
for  handling  a  larger  number  of  high  and 
low-speed  units,  as  well  as  the  substitution 
of  automatic  in  place  of  manually  operated 
signals,  and  many  other  improvements  that 
are  necessary  for  handling  an  increased  elec- 
trically propelled  traffic  with  safety,  con- 
venience and  reliability. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trains  on  the 
roads  under  present  review  are  made  up  of 
light  suburban  and  through  heavy  trains,  two 
different  modes  of  handling  the  trains  have 
been  adopted.  Thus,  the  suburban  trains 
will  be  provided  with  electric  motor  cars 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  ordi- 
nary interurban  electric  traction  service, 
which  motor  cars  will  accompany  the  trains 
from  beginning  to  end  of  their  routes.  The 
through  trains,  consisting  of  coaches  and 
Pullman  cars,  will  be  drawn  from  terminal 
to  terminal  of  the  electric  zone  by  specially 
constructed  high  power  electric  locomotives. 
Thus,  an  outgoing  through  train  will  be 
hauled  by  an  electric  locomotive  from  the 
Grand  Central  Station  to,  say,  High  Bridge, 
where  it  will  give  way  to  a  steam  locomo- 
tive which  will   be  attached   to  the  train. 

*"  The  Present  Status  of  the  Electrification  of 
the  New  York  Zone  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad." — Electrical  Review, 
September  8,  1906. 


Reversely,  the  steam  locomotives  will  be 
detached  from  incoming  trains  at  the  north- 
ern terminals  and  give  place  to  electric 
locomotives. 

The  electric  locomotives  designed  for  this 
work,  of  which  there  are  at  present  thirty- 
five,  are  equipped  with  four  pairs  of  driving 
wheels.  On  the  axle  of  each  pair  of  driving 
wheels  a  550  horse  power  electric  motor  is 
mounted,  this  giving  each  electric  locomotive 
a  total  of  2,200  horse  power,  which  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  powerful  steam 
locomotive  in  existence.  Further,  two  or 
more  electric  locomotives  may  be  connected 
in  tandem  to  a  train  and  all  may  be  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  one  motorman,  on 
what  is  known  as  the  multiple-unit  plan,  an 
arrangement  similar,  for  instance,  to  that  in 
use  on  the  electric  motor  cars  of  the  New 
York  Subways.  The  weight  of  each  locomo- 
tive is  100  tons. 

EXPRESS   AND   SUBURBAN   SERVICE. 

For  the  suburban  service  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  125  electric  motor  cars  will 
be  used,  each  with  a  normal  capacity  of  400 
horse  power.  The  weight  of  each  car,  com- 
plete, is  53  tons.  The  passenger  trains  com- 
ing over  these  tracks  will  weigh  from  250 
to  900  tons.  The  speeds  attained  with  the 
electric  locomotives  will  range  from  forty  to 
eighty  miles  per  hour,  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  trains.  The  maximum  speed 
of  the  suburban  trains  will  be  about  fifty-two 
miles  per  hour.  A  very  fair  idea  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  electric  locomotives 
and  motor  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad  may  be  obtained  from 
the  illustrations  on  the  preceding  pages.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  locomotive  may  be  en- 
tered by  a  door  in  the  center  of  a  double-ended 
cab,  and  that  it  is  equipped  at  each  end  with  a 
whistle,  bell,  headlight,  and  cow-catcher,  al- 
most similar  to  those  of  a  steam  locomotive. 
Duplicate  levers  and  operating  mechanism 
are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cab,  hence  the 
locomotives  may  be  readily  connected  to 
a  train  without  the  aid  of  turn-tables.  The 
spring-like  device  adjoining  the  air-operated 
whistle  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  contact 
with  an  overhead  rail  at  certain  points  along 
the  tracks,  where  it  may  not  be  feasible  to 
lay  the  ordinary  third  rail. 

The  arrangement  of  the  third  rail  used 
in  this  system  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
which  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
third  rail  is  supported  by  brackets  at  the 
side  of  the  main  tracks  and  it  is  well  insu- 
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VIEW  OF  THE  ELECTRIFIED  TRACKS  AND  CABLE  TOWER  ON   THE  NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    ft    HUDSON 
RAILROAD   NEAR   HIGH   BRIDGE,   NEW  YORK   CITY,  SHOWING  THE  THIRD  RAIL. 


RIVER 


lated  from  the  ground.  It  is  partly  enclosed 
by  a  wooden  hood  to  prevent  accidental  con- 
tact with  the  rail.  This  hood  is  also  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  formation  of  sleet  upon 
the  rail  in  winter.  The  shoes  on  the  side  of 
the  electric  locomotives  and  motor  cars  make 
contact  with  this  rail  under  the  wooden  hood 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  electric  current 
to  the  electric  motors  within  the  locomotives 
or  motor  cars,  practically  as  the  trolley  con- 
veys current  from  the  overhead  wire  to  the 
motors  in  the  ordinary  electric  street  car. 

The  electric  current  for  the  movement  of 
trains  over  these  sections  will  be  generated  at 
two  power  stations,  having  a  normal  capacity 
of  84,000  horse,  power.  The  current  will  be 
transmitted  at  a  pressure  of  1 1 ,000  volts  from 
the  power  house  to  sub-stations,  whence  it 
will  be  delivered  to  the  third  rails  at  a  pres- 
sure of  650  volts.  About  three  million 
pounds  of  copper  will  ultimately  be  utilized 
in  the  wires  and  cables  in  this  work.  Direct 
current  motors  are  to  be  used  throughout  in 
the'operation  of  the  electric  locomotives  and 
motor  cars  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  Railroad. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railway  also  uses  the  Grand  Central 
terminal  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 


for  its  passenger  service.  To  meet  the  new 
electrical  conditions  a  section  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  road,  name- 
ly from  Wakefield,  N.  Y.,  to  Stamford, 
Conn.,  has  undergone  electrification.  The 
trains  of  this  road  will  enter  the  electric  zone 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  at  Wake- 
field. On  this  division  alternating  current  is 
conveyed  directly  from  a  power  house  near 
Stamford  at  a  pressure  of  11,000  volts  by  a 
trolley  wire  above  the  tracks,  to  the  motors 
in  the  electric  locomotives  and  motor  cars. 
(See  illustration.)  On  these  locomotives 
and  motor  cars,  what  are  termed  single  phase 
alternating  current  motors  are  employed. 
When  the  incoming  trains  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad 
arrive  at  Wakefield  the  overhead  trolley 
connection  is  switched  off  and  direct  cur- 
rent is  then  supplied  to  the  motors  by  means 
of  shoes  in  contact  with  the  third  rail, 
the  motors  then  acting  as  direct  current 
motors.  On  passing  from  Wakefield  into 
the  Stamford  division  this  process  is  reversed. 
Four  single-phase  motors  of  250  horse  power 
normal  capacity  are  placed  on  each  electric 
locomotive  on  this  division.  These  locomo- 
tives are  designed  to  haul  200-ton  trains  at 
forty-five  miles  per  hour  maximum  speed,  on 
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suburban  service,  or  a  250-ton  train  on 
through  service.  To  obtain  greater  power, 
two  or  more  of  these  locomotives  are  placed 
in  tandem  on  the  multiple-unit  plan.  The 
movement  of  freight  trains  is  not  at  present 
contemplated  over  these  divisions. 

In  the  instances  of  electrification  of  steam 
railways  considered  in  this  article  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  work  thus  far  accomplished 
has  related  entirely  to  the  displacement  of 
steam  by  electricity  at  terminals,  and  tunnels, 
or  on  comparatively  short  sections  of  con- 
gested suburban  tracks,  in  all  of  which  cases 
the  advantages  of  electric  traction,  such  as 
freedom  from  smoke,  higher  acceleration, 
greater  facility  in  train  movements,  etc.,  are 
virtually  universally  conceded. 

THB   QUESTION    OF    EFFICIENCY  AND   ECON- 
OMY. 

The  broad  question  of  the  entire  displace- 
ment of  steam  locomotives  by  electric  trac- 
tion on  railways  for  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  is  still  open,  the  matters  of  efficiency, 
reliability  and  economy  of  operation  under  all 
conditions,  climatic  and  otherwise,  being  yet 
unsettled,  and  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto 
in  this  direction,  except  for  tunnel  and  ter- 
minal service,  may  be  regarded  as  largely  of 
an  experimental  or  tentative  nature.  Thus 
the  effects  of  sleet  and  snow  upon  the  move- 
ments of  heavy  traffic  under  electrical  opera- 
tion is  as  yet  unknown.  The  effect  of  a  con- 
gestion of  heavy  traffic  at  one  point  of  a  road 
is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture,  while  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  tie  up  of  a  division  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  power  house  must  be  reckoned 
with.  Further,  the  prominent  electric  rail- 
way engineers,  and  the  large  manufacturers 
of  electric  railway  equipments  are  not  alto- 
gether united  upon  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical methods  of  operating  long-distance 
railways.  For  example,  the  advocates  of 
what  are  known  as  the  "  direct  current "  and 
the  "  alternating  current "  methods  of  elec- 
tric traction  are  more  or  less  widely  divided 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  these  methods. 

Certain  advantages  of  electric  traction  on 
such  roads  are  readily  admitted.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
can  be  better  safeguarded  by  electric  traction 
than  by  any  other  known  means  of  railway 
locomotion.  Thus  it  would  be  quite  practica- 
ble to  so  arrange  the  blocks  of  an  electric 
railway  that  as  a  train  passed  from  one  block 
into  the  next  it  would  cut  off  the  power  in 
the  block  behind,  so  that  collisions  would  be 
next  to  impossible.     It  would  also  be  prac- 


ticable, by  suitably  arranging  the  power  cir- 
cuits of  an  electric  railway,  for  the  operator 
at  a  tower  station  to  cut  off  the  power  from 
any  block  into  which  a  heedless  motorman 
might  have  entered  in  the  face  of  warning 
signals.     , 

Also,  if  high  speed  passenger  service  only 
on  the  main  lines  of  railways  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, there  is  little  question  that  the  elec- 
tric locomotive,  with  its  revolving  motor, 
forming  practically  a  part  of  the  axle  of  the 
driving  wheels,  is  inherently  superior  to  the 
steam  locomotive, —  a  statement  which  can 
be  made  without  disparagement  of  that  mar- 
velous example  of  the  mechanical  engineers' 
skill. 

SPEED   POSSIBILITIES. 

The  experience  gained  with  electrically 
operated  trains  has  made  it  clear  that  with 
proper  attention  to  road  bed  construction  and 
car  equipment,  a  speed  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred miles  per  hour  is  feasible.  But  to  op- 
erate a  long-distance  steam  railway  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  a  few  high  speed  trains 
per  day  would  be  prohibitive  as  to  cost.  It 
can  be  done  more  economically  by  a  steam 
locomotive,  since  the  engine  carries  with  it 
its  own  motive  power,  and  requires  no  extra 
rails,  wires  or  power  houses  for  its  operation. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  trains  are  fre- 
quent, practice  has  shown  that  under  certain 
conditions,  it  will  doubtless  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  burn  the  coal  under  one  large 
boiler  in  a  power  house  and  have  this  power 
conveyed  by  wires  in  the  shape  of  electrical 
energy  to  the  electric  locomotive  or  motor 
car. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
greatly  enhanced  speeds  of  through  passenger 
trains  on  main  lines  of  railways  would  not 
be  available  unless  separate  tracks  or  mani- 
fold increased  sidings  are  provided  for  the 
different  types  of  train  service,  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  trains  could  not  otherwise  read- 
ily pass  the  slower  local  or  freight  trains.  To 
supply  such  additional  tracks  would  doubtless 
increase  the  fixed  charges  and  costs  of  main- 
tenance beyond  the  earning  capacity  of  many 
roads. 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  plausibil- 
ity, that,  even  if  the  time  is  not  yet  quite 
ripe  for  the  general  operation  of  main  line 
railways  by  electricity,  there  must  be  many 
places  in  the  mountain  regions  of  this  coun- 
try where  electricity  developed  by  the  power 
of  falling  water  could  be  advantageously  and 
economically  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
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trains  up  steep  grades.  But  there  is  also  a 
division  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the 
economic  value  of  this  proposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  since  the  road 
bed,  bridges,  etc,  of  a  railway  are  designed 
for  locomotives  and  trains  of  a  certain  weight 
and  speed,  it  is  clear  that  if  increased  traffic 
should  suggest  the  use  of  steam  locomotives 
of  greater  weight  to  obtain  greater  power  and 
speed,  the  reconstruction  of  the  road  bed  and 
bridges  would  be  obviously  necessary.  If  in 
this  contingency,  the  large  cost  of  such  re- 
construction can  be  avoided  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  electric  traction  (an  important  point 
claimed  for  this  method  of  propulsion),  this 
should  afford  a  valid  ground  for  the  electrifi- 
cation of  such  a  road, —  provided,  of  course, 
it  can  be  efficiently  operated  electrically,  at 
an  equal  or  less  cost  than  by  steam. 

The  general  effect  also  upon  the  public 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  exposed  high  po- 
tential transmission  and  other  circuits  of 
electrically  operated  railways,  running  as 
they  do  across  or  in  proximity  to  highways, 
and  to  telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  must 
doubtless  eventually  receive  careful  attention, 
and,  together  with  possible  detrimental  ef- 
fects of  electrolysis  upon  contiguous  gas  and 
water  pipes,  and  harmful  inductive  effects 
upon  adjoining  telegraph  and  telephone  sys- 
tems, may  require  certain  modifications  in  the 
present  arrangement  of  such  circuits.  As 
an  item  of  interest  in  this  relation  it  may  be 


stated  that  harmful  inductive  interference 
has  been  produced  on  telephone  circuits  one 
thousand  yards  away  from  certain  high  po- 
tential railway  transmission  lines. 

Until,  therefore,  the  questions  of  costs  and 
of  the  best  and  safest  methods  of  operation 
are  definitely  settled,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
steam  railway  managers  will  be  disposed  to 
hesitate  before  ordering  the  general  electrifi- 
cation of  their  roads. 

This,  however,  may  in  conclusion  be  said, 
electricity  is  "  in  the  air "  on  this  subject, 
and  whereas  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  one  steam  railway  engineer 
ready  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate 
more  or  less  general  electrification  of  steam 
railways,  it  would  to-day  be  almost  as  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  who  will  deny  the  strong 
probability  of  such  a  consummation  within  at 
most  two  decades.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  feature  of  operation  is  re- 
ceiving greater  attention  from  steam  railway 
managers  than  that  of  electrification,  the 
final  determining  considerations  of  which 
will  be  those  of  cost  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion. A  well-known  steam  railway  official 
recently  said  to  the  writer:  "  Improvements 
are  continually  going  on  in  electrical  engi- 
neering, and  when  the  point  is  reached 
where  greater  economy  and  better  service  can 
be  obtained  by  electricity  than  by  steam  loco- 
motives the  steam  railways  in  sheer  self-de- 
fense will  be  compelled  to  adopt  electricity." 
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HP  HE  first  thing  to  be  made  clear  to  any 
American  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  controversy  that  is  raging  in  England 
over  the  Birrell  Education  bill,  is  that  it  has 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  education. 
The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  have  been  debating  this  bill  for  a 
twelvemonth  past,  but  it  would  puzzle  any- 
one to  discover  in  any  of  the  speeches  that 
have  been  delivered  an  attempt  to  discuss 
education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  edu- 
cationist. It  is  theology  and  not  pedagogy 
around  which  the  discussion  is  waged.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  have  not  concerned  them- 
selves at  all  about  rival  theories  of  teaching. 
The  Education  bill  is  an  administrative  meas- 
ure solely  directed  toward  deciding  in  whose 
hands  shall  lie  the  control  of  the  schools,  and 
as  in  England  the  school  question  is  largely, 
almost  entirely,  a  religious  question,  it  would 
conduce  to  a  much  better  significance  of  the 
educational  controversy  if  it  were  regarded 
as  a  phase  of  the  age-long  conflict  which  has 
raged  against  the  rival  forces,  sacerdotalism 
on  the  one  side,  rationalism  on  the  other. 
In  France  the  republic  boldly  makes  war 
upon  the  church,  declaring  that  clericalism 
is  the  enemy.  It  is  the  same  mood  and  tem- 
per in  England,  but  modified  by  the  influence 
of  English  traditions  and  the  English  tem- 
perament, that  has  brought  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament  into  sharp  collision  over  the 
details  of  the  Education  bill. 

THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

The  question  at  issue  stripped  of  all  its 
details  and  regarded  in  its  naked  essence  is 
this:  When  the  state,  in  its  capacity  as 
state,  pays  the  whole  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  schools,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and 
the  provision  of  all  the  accessories  necessary 
for  education,  shall  the  control  of  these 
schools  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
or  shall  the  responsibility  be  shared  by 
churches,  which  contribute  nothing  to  the 
cost  of  the  school?  The  Liberal  party, 
which  has  an  enormous  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  English  public  elementary 
school,  which  is  maintained  entirely  out  of. 
the  rates  and  taxes,  should  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  state,  and  that,  therefore,  as  a 


consequence,  the  teachers  in  those  state  ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  entirely  freed  from 
all  religious  tests,  and  should  be  treated,  so 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  are  any  other  servants  of  the 
state.  Time  was,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
no  one  could  take  office  of  any  kind  in  Eng- 
land unless  he  was  a  communicant  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  same  rule  prevailed 
at  the  universities,  where  down  to  our  own 
times  Nonconformists  were  refused  the  en- 
joyment of  the  scholarships  for  which  they 
had  qualified  themselves,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  declare  their  adhesion  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  At  the  present  day  in 
England  there  are  nearly  10,000  public  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  which  no  headmaster  can 
be  appointed  who  is  not  certified  as  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Education 
bill  proposes  to  abolish  tests  in  the  schools  as 
they  have  been  abolished  in  the  universities, 
and  to  place  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
same  position  of  independence  as  regards  reli- 
gion as  is  enjoyed  by  every  other  branch  of  the 
civil  service.  To  Americans  this  may  seem 
a  simple  and  obvious  measure  of  justice,  but 
it  is  in  order  to  nullify  this  concession  and 
indirectly  to  continue  to  enforce  religious 
tests  upon  the  schoolmaster  that  all  the 
trouble  has  arisen  at  Westminster. 

In  order  to  understand  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  a  tremendous  to-do  should 
be  raised  over  what  appears  to  outsiders  an 
obvious  elementary  act  of  justice,  essential  to 
our  conception  of  a  modern  state,  it  is 
necessary  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
history  of  popular  education  in  England. 
Only  by  such  a  survey  is  it  possible  to  under- 
stand the  virulence  of  the  controversy  now 
raging  in  the  old  country. 

A  GLANCE  AT  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
IN    ENGLAND. 

The  men  of  the  Mayflower  were  the 
representatives  of  English  Puritanism  whose 
period  of  ascendancy  culminated  in  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  New 
England  the  Puritan  settlers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  their  political  and  edu- 
cational principles  free  from  the  trammels  of 
Bishop  and  King.  In  the  primitive  consti- 
tution of  the  New  England  commonwealth 
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we  see  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Puritan 
who  made  the  schoolhouse  the  very  pivot  and 
center  of  his  social  system.  In  England, 
Puritanism  had  never  an  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping its  educational  ideals,  for,  during 
the  brief  but  glorious  protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  Commonwealth  was  so  con- 
stantly summoned  to  fight  for  its  life  that  it 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  in- 
dicating the  lines  along  which  it  would  have 
developed,  if  the  times  had  been  more  set- 
tled. With  the  Restoration,  a  dense  cloud 
of  ignorance  and  reaction  settled  over  Eng- 
land, which  did  not  lift  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  turn  to  the  record  of  the  times  and  who 
glances  at  the  vivid  picture  of  the  English 
life  which  may  be  found  in  Wesley's 
44  Journals,  "  the  common  people  of  England 
lived  practically  without  guidance,  either 
intellectual  or  spiritual. 

It  may  be  asked  that  if  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans  still  existed,  how  was  it  they 
did  so  little  for  education  during  this  period 
of  gloom?  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the 
church  party,  whose  ascendency  dates  from 
the  restoration  of  the  dissolute  and  worthless 
Charles  II.,  were  not  contented  with  neg- 
lecting the  education  of  the  nation.  They 
passed  law  after  law  for  the  express  purpose 
of  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  Noncon- 
formist to  open  a  school  or  even  to  teach  his 
own  children! 

THB  FIRST  SCHOOLS  "  ON  THB  RATES." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  re- 
vival, which  began  with  the  preaching  of 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  there  was  a  stirring 
of  the  public  conscience.  In  1807,  Mr. 
Whitbread  succeeded  in  passing  through  the 
then  unreformed  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
time  when  England  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
deadly  conflict  with  Napoleon,  an  education 
bill  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
rate-aided  school  in  every  parish,  under  the 
qontrol  of  the  ratepayers.  It  is  significant 
that  when  this  bill,  which  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried by  the  Lords,  would  have  educated  the 
people  at  the  beginning,  instead  of  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
hereditary  legislature,  which  was  moved  to 
take  this  action  by  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  protested  against  the  pass- 
ing of  a  law  which  would  have  taken  away 
the  control  of  education  from  the  clergy,  to 


whom,  in  his  opinion,  it  really  belonged. 
More  than  sixty  years  passed  before  a 
national  system  of  education  was  established 
in  England, — so  great  are  the  obstacles,  so 
immense  the  difficulties,  which  an  established 
and  endowed  clergy  can  place  in  the  way  of 
any  proposal,  which,  having  influence, 
trenches  upon  their  prerogatives.  .  Between 
1807,  when  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  was  re- 
jected, and  1870,  when  Mr.  Foster  carried 
the  first  great  Education  act,  various  efforts 
were  made  to  provide  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion for  such  sections  of  the  English  people 
as  could  be  reached  by  voluntary  effort.  Two 
school  systems  sprang  into  existence,  one,  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which 
was  the  first  in  the  field,  was  largely  the 
creation  of  the  Nonconformists,  who  by  this 
time  had  been  relieved  from  the  more 
grievous  of  their  disabilities.  The  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  was  unattached 
to  any  church,  and  regarded  as  its  primary 
business  the  giving  of  secular  teaching,  com- 
bined with  simple  Bible  lessons.  Its  rival, 
the  National  School  Society,  was  established 
primarily  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England, 
anJ  no  child  was  allowed  to  attend  these 
schools,  who  did  not  attend  the  parish  church 
on  Sunday.  The  National  Society,  being 
supported  by  the  wealthier  and  landed  classes, 
who  had  their  religious  ministrations  pro- 
vided for  them  free  of  cost  by  the  State,  had 
many  advantages  over  its  rival,  and  when 
the  system  of  grants  arose,  by  which  a  certain 
sum  was  voted  annually  by  Parliament  as  a 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
schools,  the  National  Society  was  the  chief 
beneficiary.  The  church  came  to  regard  the 
so-called  national  schools  as  its  most  effi- 
cient recruiting  ground.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  both  the  rivals,  millions  of 
children  remained  outside  the  schools,  and 
it  was  not  until  1870,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  great  Parliament,  that  a  really  national 
system  was  founded.  This  was  based,  like 
everything  else  English,  on  a  compromise. 
School  boards  specially  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  Education  act, 
were  elected  in  every  district,  but  these 
school  boards  had  only  control  of  schools 
which  they  built  themselves,  or  those  which 
might  be  handed  over  to  them  voluntarily 
by  the  managers  of  existing  schools.  An  in- 
creased grant  was  made  to  enable  the  so- 
called  voluntary  schools,  which  included 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  few 
Wesleyan  schools,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
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their  teaching,  but  the  management  of  each 
was  entirely  independent  of  the  school 
board.  The  results  of  their  teaching  were 
examined  by  state  inspectors  sent  down  by 
the  education  department  and  grants  were 
made  according  to  the  educational  results 
reported  upon  by  these  state  officials,  but  re- 
ligious teaching  remained  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  managers.  t    . 

THE  "  COWPBR -TEMPLE  "  CLAUSE. 

When  the  Education  act  went  into  opera- 
tion most  of  the  British  and  foreign  schools 
were  handed  over  to  the  new  educational 
authority,  which  thus  foynd  itself  provided 
at  the  outset  with  a  considerable  number  of 
schools.  New  buildings  were  added  in  great 
numbers.  Education  was  made  compulsory, 
but  the  parents  of  the  child  were  free  to 
decide  which  school  it  should  attend,  whether 
a  board  or  a  denominational  school.  The 
only  limitation  which  was  placed  upon  the 
school  boards,  who  managed  their  schools 
as  they  pleased,  was,  that  they  were  forbidden 
to  employ  in  their  religious  teaching  any 
catechism  or  formulary  of  any  sect.  This 
clause  commonly  known,  from  the  name  of 
its  author  as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  es- 
tablished what  is  called  undenominationalism 
as  the  religion  taught  in  the  board  schools. 
Every  school  board  was  free  to  make  its 
curriculum  purely  secular  if  it  pleased. 
There  was  no  compulsion  placed  upon  them 
to  teach  religion  at  all,  but  if  they  taught  it, 
the  stipulation  was  precise,  that  it  must  be 
of  an  undenominational  character.  Cowper 
Temple  was  himself  a  churchman,  his  clause 
was  welcomed  at  the  time  as  a  satisfactory 
compromise  by  a  great  body  of  churchmen. 
Under  its  provision  each  school  board  drew 
up  its  syllabus  of  religious  teaching. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  school  board 
system  met  with  a  general  acquiescence, 
although  the  Nonconformists  complained 
bitterly  that  the  limitations  and  conditions 
imposed  in  1870  upon  the  denominational 
schools,  were  modified  in  favor  of  the  church 
in  three  separate  directions.  The  first 
was  when  the  payment  of  fees  for  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  the  cost 
of  their  education,  (which  was  at  first 
thrown  upon  the  rates,  and  as  often  as  not 
repudiated  by  the  ratepayers,)  was  taken 
over  by  the  state.  In  the  second  place  when 
education  was  made  free  it  was  equivalent  to 
another  grant  to  the  denominational  schools 
from  the  central  exchequer,  and  in  the  third 
place,  instead  of  the  denominational  school 


being  compelled  to  show  that  it  raised  at 
least  as  much  by  voluntary  subscriptions  as 
it  received  from  the  state,  many  denomina- 
tional schools  were  able  to  support  themselves 
almost  entirely  upon  grants  made  from  pub- 
lic funds.  On  the  other  hand  the  increasing 
pressure  of  the  education  department  to  insist 
upon  a  higher  standard  of  educational 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  staff, 
and  of  sanitary  accommodation  in  the  case 
of  the  buildings,  led  to  demands  for  addi- 
tional subscriptions  from  the  pockets  of 
churchmen,  which  they  resented.  They 
pointed  out  that  they  had  to  contribute 
equally  with  Nonconformists  to  the  cost  of 
the  board  schools  which  were  entirely  built 
and  maintained  and  staffed  from  the  rates 
and  taxes,  forgetting  that  the  board  schools 
were  supported  by  the  authorities  because 
they  were  entirely  under  public  control.  The 
church  party  insisted  that  they  were  treated 
very  unfairly  because  their  schools  had  not 
the  same  free  run  of  the  national  and  local 
exchequers  as  had  their  rival  schools. 

It  is  possible  that  these  complaints  of 
churchmen  and  Nonconformists  would  have 
mutually  neutralized  each  other,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  growth  in  the  English  church  of 
a  sacerdotal  party,  whose  doctrines  are  prac- 
tically indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  minus  the  headship  of  the 
Pope.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent 
the  anti-Protestant  movement  has  permeated 
the  English  church,  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
since  the  Education  act  came  into  operation 
the  Evangelicals  have  lost  ground  and  the 
Ritualists  everywhere  made  way. 

The  attack,  therefore,  upon  the  educa- 
tional system  established  in  1870  was  dom- 
inated by  two  forces,  one  financial,  the  other 
fanatical.  Subscribers  who  did  not  wish  to 
raise  money  to  place  their  church  school 
buildings  in  proper  repair  were  predisposed 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  those  of  their  bishops 
and  clergy  who  maintained  that  the  existing 
system  was  an  affront  to  the  Catholic  faith 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  church.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  even  the  combined  forces 
of  the  unwilling  subscribers  to  the  school 
fund  and  the  would-be  enforcers  of  subscrip- 
tions to  the  church  article  would  have  failed 
but  for  the  South  African  war.  In  the  Par- 
liament elected  in  1895,  although  the  Con- 
servatives were  in  a  large  majority,  the 
House  of  Commons,  representing  the  constit- 
uencies, was  elected  upon  broad  political 
issues.  But  when  in  1901  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain conceived  the  idea  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
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ment  in  order  to  snatch,  while  the  country 
was  still  at  the  fever  heat  of  the  Boer  war, 
a  new  House  of  Commons  returns  were  of  a 
very  different  character.  When  the  voting 
was  in  progress  Ministers  were  loud  in  their 
protestations  that  the  only  question  at  issue 
was  the  war,  and  the  Liberals  who  approved 
of  the  war,  were  adjured  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  to  give  votes  to  the 
Liberals,  which  it  was  declared  was  equiva- 
lent to  giving  their  votes  to  the  Boers.  To 
this  specious  sophistry  many  thousands  of 
Nonconformists  fell  willing  victims.  No  soon- 
er had  the  Unionist  government  snatched  a 
large  majority  at  the  general  election  of  1901 
by  the  aid  of  Nonconformists  who  approved 
of  the  war,  than  they  proceeded  to  remodel 
the  educational  system  of  the  country  in  the 
interests  of  the  church.  In  vain  did  the 
betrayed  Nonconformists  point  reproachfully 
to  the  declarations  made  during  the  election 
as  a  proof  that  the  government  had  no  man- 
date to  deal  with  any  question  but  that  of  the 
war.     They  were  laughed  out  of  court. 

THE    EDUCATION    ACT  OF    I902. 

The  Education  act  of  1902  abolished 
school  boards  and  handed  over  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Education  act  to  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  municipal  or 
county  authorities.  The  immediate  result 
of  this  was  that  whereas  on  school  boards  the 
Nonconformists  and  dissenters  were  elected 
in  numbers  proportionate  to  their  strength 
in  the  constituency,  on  the  educational  com- 
mittees the  churchmen  enormously  outnum- 
bered the  Nonconformists.  Another  result  of 
the  change  was  that  where  women  were 
freely  elected  to  school  boards,  hardly  any 
were  permitted  to  take  their  place  on  edu- 
cational committees.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  great  administrative  revolution  was 
brought  about  the  whole  of  the  voluntary 
schools  were  placed  upon  the  rates,  so  that 
although  the  control  of  the  religious  teaching 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  denomination- 
alists,  the  funds  came  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. As  there  are  about  eight  thousand  single 
districts  in  which  there  is  only  one  school, 
and  that  a  church  one,  the  immediate  result 
of  this  was  to  place  the  absolute  control  of 
the  religious  education  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, Nonconformist  as  well  as  churchmen 
in  those  districts,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.* 

*  For  the  guidance  of  American  readers  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  that  from  1870  to  1002 
the  public  elementary  school  maintained  and 
controlled  entirely  by  the  state  was  known  as 
a  board  school,  after  1902  it  was  called  a  pro- 


A  few  concessions  were  made  to  the  outcry 
of  the  aggrieved  Nonconformists;  religious 
tests  were  maintained  for  all  the  head 
teachers,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  test 
should  not  be  enforced  on  their  assistants, 
one  of  those  concessions  which  aggravates 
rather  than  heals. 

The  net  result  of  the  act  of  1902  was  to 
remodel  the  whole  educational  system  in 
favor  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Nonconformist,  saddled  the 
state  with  the  entire  cost  of  education  in 
schools  over  which  it  had  a  minimum  control, 
and  thereby  opened  the  door  to  the  present 
controversy. 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  1902  went  into 
operation,  the  Nonconformists  declared 
their  intention  to  protest  by  every  means  al- 
lowed them  by  the  Constitution,  but  their 
protests  were  unheeded,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  the  rate  collector  came  around  to  de- 
mand the  payment  of  the  education  rate.  A 
portion  of  this  education  rate  was  used  for 
the  payment  of  religious  teaching  in  the  de- 
nominational or  unprovided  schools.  Reli- 
gious teaching,  which  in  some  cases  was 
Roman  Catholic,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
was  Anglo-Catholic,  but  whether  Roman  or 
Anglo-Catholic  it  was  always  assumed  as 
a  postulate  that  the  Nonconformists  were 
schismatics.  Against  this  assumption  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  rose  in  revolt,  and 
the  Passive  Resistance  League  was  formed, 
the  members  of  which  bound  themselves  to 
refuse  to  pay  one  penny  of  a  rate  destined 
for  the  teaching  of  which  they  conscientiously 
disapproved.  This  was  a  form  of  passive  re- 
bellion, the  importance  of  which  lay  in  the 
opportunity  which  it  afforded  for  public  pro- 
test. The  goods  of  those  who  refused  to  pay 
the  education  tax  were  distrained  upon  and 
sold  by  public  auction ;  if  they  had  no  goods, 
which  happened  when  the  household  goods 
were  vested  in  the  name  of  the  wife  or  other 
relative,  the  recalcitrant,  passive  resister  was 
carried  off  to  gaol.  Several  hundreds  of  the 
best  people  of  the  community,  earnest,  God- 
fearing, conscientious,  public-spirited  citizens 
found  their  way  to  prison  with  an  ever- 
increasing  fermentation  on  the  part  of  public 
minds  against  the  measure  which  inflicted 
such  hardships  upon  the  consciences  of  citi- 
zens.   So  matters  remained  until  the  general 

election  of  this  year. 

vided  school.  From  1870  to  1002  the  church 
schools  were  variously  known  as  voluntary, 
denominational,  church,  and  national  schools; 
after  1902  they  were  known  as  unprovided 
schools. 
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Then,  after  long  and  exasperating  delays, 
the  country  was  at  last  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  the  party  which  had 
commanded  an  unbroken  majority  in  both 
houses  of  Parliament  for  ten  years.  The  re- 
sult was  a  catastrophe  to  the  Unionist  party 
without  precedent  in  our  annals.  The  Lib- 
erals came  into  office  with  a  majority  of  250. 

In  estimating  the  forces  which  combined 
to  bring  about  this  phenomenal  defeat,  the 
Nonconformist  revolt  against  the  Education 
act  of  1902,  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable.  The  Nonconformists  of 
late  years  have  ceased  to  be  the  homogeneous 
Liberal  force  which  they  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  repeal  of 
church  rates,  the  abolition  of  university 
tests  and  the  destruction  of  the  clerical 
monopoly  of  the  graveyard  removed  the 
most  burning  of  these  grievances.  The  richer 
Nonconformists  began  to  gravitate  to  the 
Conservative  party.  It  is  an  old  saying  that 
no  Nonconformist  who  keeps  a  carriage  can 
prevent  his  coachman  sooner  or  later  driving 
him  to  the  parish  church  instead  of  to  the 
chapel  in  which  his  forefathers  were  con- 
tent to  worship.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
of  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  politics.  The  con- 
tented well-to-do  middle  class  Nonconformist 
had  begun  to  gravitate  to  the  classes,  being 
alienated  more  and  more  by  the  growing 
menace  of  the  socialistic  tendency  of  the 
masses.  The  Education  act  of  1902  arrested 
this  process.  It  recalled  the  deserters  to  the 
ranks.  It  made  the  lukewarm  enthusiastic. 
Every  Nonconformist  church  and  meeting 
house  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  forces 
of  the  opposition.  Able  leaders,  like  Dr.  Clif- 
ford and  Mr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Sylvester 
Home,  traversed  the  country  from  end  to 
end,  carrying  into  the  remotest  hamlets  the 
fiery  cross  of  revolt.  Still  more  potent  was 
the  silent  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  con- 
science sake,  who  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods  and  willingly  went  to  prison 
rather  than  contribute  even  a  shilling  to  the 
new  church  rate  disguised  as  a  school  tax. 

INCEPTION   OF  THE   BIRRELL    BILL. 

Hence  when  in  the  new  Parliament  it  was 
recognized  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
fact  would  make  the  amendment  of  the 
Education  act  of  1902  the  first  business  of 
the  session,  the  task  of  pruning  the  new 
Education  bill  and  of  steering  it  through  the 
House  of  Commons  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell,  a  man  new  to  office,  who 
nevertheless  discharged  his  difficult  task  with 


extraordinary  skill  and  address.  It  could 
only  weary  the  reader  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  the  Education  bill.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  its  salient  features.  Its 
first  and  chief  enactment  was  to  place  all 
the  public  elementary  schools,  maintained  at 
the  public  cost,  under  public  control.  The 
second  was  to  declare  that  no  religious  tests 
should  be  enforced  upon  any  teacher  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  third  was  to 
provide  a  grant  of  a  million  a  year  to  pay 
rent  to  the  owners  of  the  voluntary  schools 
and  to  provide  for  the  repairs  for  which  they 
were  responsible  under  the  act  of  1902.  The 
fourth  was  to  forbid  the  teaching  during 
school  hours  by  the  national  teachers  of  any 
catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any 
religious  sect. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  the  church  and 
the  Catholics,  special  arrangements  were 
made  by  which  religious  teaching  could  be 
given  in  schools  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  children  of  one  denomination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  denomination.  This  was  safe- 
guarded in  various  ways  and  was  intended 
chiefly  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Jews.  Another  provision  in- 
tended to  meet  the  views  of  the  churchmen 
provided  that  in  single  school  districts  the 
clergy  might  under  certain  restrictions  have 
right  of  entry  two  days  a  week  to  give  the 
children  instruction  in  the  church  catechism. 

Considerable  exception  was  taken  to  these 
concessions  to  the  denominationalists  on  the 
part  of  the  Nonconformists,  but  on  the  whole 
the  bill  as  it  left  the  Commons  would  have 
been  accepted  by  them  as  a  fair  working 
compromise.  The  difficulty  of  the  Noncon- 
formists is  that  they  are  in  an  illogical  posi- 
tion. Logically  the  Nonconformists  ought 
to  protest  against  the  state  undertaking  any 
responsibility  whatever  for  religious  education. 
But  two-thirds  of  them  recoil  from  secular 
education  pure  and  simple.  When  the  secu- 
lar solution  was  pressed  to  a  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons  it  could  not  command 
the  votes  of  a  hundred  members  out  of  a 
house  of  670.  A  Cabinet  minister  assured 
me  that  if  the  few  insisted  upon  secular  edu- 
cation they  would  be  defeated  in  the  House, 
and  on  an  appeal  to  the  country  the  Con- 
servatives would  come  back  with  a  majority 
on  the  cry  of:  "  Don't  turn  the  Bible  out  of 
the  school."  Hence  they  fell  back  upon  the 
illogical  proposal  to  allow  the  local  authori- 
ties to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  give 
religious  teaching,  but  forbidding  them  if 
they  did  give  religious  instructions  to  adopt 
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the  catechism  or  formularies  of  any  sect  In 
other  words  they  gave  permission  to  the  local 
authorities  to  establish  and  endow  in  the  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  what  is  called  Cowper 
Templeism  or  undenominational  religion.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  this  illogical  compro- 
mise is  that  the  experience  of  thirty  years  has 
shown  that  it  is  regarded  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  local  educational  authorities  as  a 
practical  workable  solution  with  which  al- 
most everybody  and  especially  the  parents 
and  the  teachers  were  well  content. 

POLITICAL  DIFFICULTIES   OF   THE    LIBERALS. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  Liberal  party 
arises  from  the  presence  in  its  ranks  of  eighty 
or  ninety  Irish  Catholic  members  who  on 
this  Education  question  vote  with  the  Con- 
servatives. If  the  Liberals  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  Church  of  England,  their  path 
would  be  comparatively  smooth.  The  Church 
of  England  is  in  the  main  conservative.  Its 
Bishops  and  its  clergy  in  most  cases  are  men 
who  can  be  relied  upon  never  to  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  any  Liberal  measure  of  reform. 
The  church  which  is  now  pretending  with 
unctuous  hypocrisy  to  be  passionately  in 
earnest  in  demanding  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  parents  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated in  their  own  religion  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  absolutely  refused  down  to  the  close 
of  the  last  Parliament  to  make  any  provision 
for  the  religious  teaching  of  the  children  of 
Nonconformist  parents  in  the  eight  thousand 
single  school  districts  in  which  it  monopo- 
lized the  teaching  apparatus.  Nonconformist 
children  had  to  learn  the  church  catechism 
or  go  without  any  religious  teaching  at  all. 
The  church  school  was  used  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  the  Anglican  parson.  The 
church  had  so  abused  its  powers  that  it 
would  have  received  but  short  shift  but  for 
its  alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

•The  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  mainly 
filled  with  Irish  children.  They  have  never 
been  used  as  engines  of  proselytism.  The 
Roman  Catholic  parent  is  genuinely  anxious 
that  his  child  shall  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
education.  The  Church  of  England  parent 
in  most  cases  is  quite  content  to  accept  un- 
denominational teaching.  Millions  of  church 
children  have  been  educated  in  board  schools, 
nor  have  any  protests  been  heard  from  their 
parents  for  thirty-five  years.  Hence  it  is  tol- 
erably certain  that  if  Cowper  Templeism  was 
made  universal  not  a  hundred  church  par- 


ents would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to 
school  during  the  religious  lessons.  It  is 
very  different  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  would  not  send  their  children  to  the 
Protestant  schools.  They  would  prefer  that 
that  should  grow  up  unlettered  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  damnable 
influence  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  Further, 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  compel  them, 
they  would  willingly  go  to  jail. 

When  the  Education  bill  reached  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  at  once  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
his  Episcopal  brethren,  who,  with  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Unionist  peers,  command  a 
majority  of  250  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
They  at  once  proceeded  to  transform  a  meas- 
ure intended  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Nonconformists  into  a  bill  still  further  estab- 
lishing the  paramount  position  of  the  church 
in  the  common  school.  They  began  by  de- 
priving the  local  authorities  of  the  right  they 
have  enjoyed  since  1870  of  deciding  whether 
or  not  religious  instruction  should  form  part 
of  the  regular  school  curriculum.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, speaking  in  the  debate,  said  that 
"  some  sort  of  religion  "  must  be  taught,  he 
did  not  care  what  kind.  But  the  majority  of 
his  fellow  hereditary  legislators  are  not  so 
eclectic.  What  they  are  after  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  the  church  cate- 
chism. It  is  their  sort  of  religion  that  must 
be  imposed  upon  the  common  school.  They 
dare  not  propose  this  in  so  many  terms.  But 
there  is  no  disguising  their  aim.  In  all  the 
old  voluntary  schools,  the  teacher  must  go 
on  teaching  the  church  formularies.  In  all 
the  provided  schools,  the  clergy  must  have 
free  right  of  entry  to  supplement  the  unde- 
nominational teaching  of  the  teacher.  Of 
course,  this  program  invokes  the  continuance 
of  religious  tests  for  teachers. 

The  church  will  graciously  consent  to  re- 
ceive the  extra  grant  of  a  million  for  rent 
and  repairs,  but  she  will  continue  to  exercise 
sole  control  over  those  schools  which  al- 
though they  will  be  maintained  by  the  state, 
she  still  professes  to  regard  as  hers. 

The  conflict  thus  begun  threatens  to  pre-- 
cipitate  the  long  postponed  trial  of  strength 
between  the  two  houses.  The  Commons  will 
make  short  work  with  the  Lords'  amendments 
and  then  the  people  of  England  will  have  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  be  governed  by 
the  Lords  or  by  the  Commons.  The  final 
issue  of  that  conflict  can  hardly  be  in  doubt. 
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PROFIT-SHARING  IN  PRACTICE. 


HPHE  problem  of  common-sense  living  as 
it  presents  itself  to  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson, 
practical  philanthropist  and  founder  of  Le- 
claire,  111.,  is  stripped  of  the  usual  "  frills  " 
and  impossibilities  and  embraces  these  six 
primary  factors:  Work,  education,  recrea- 
tion, beauty,  homes,  and  freedom. 

An  article  in  the  October  Arena  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  George  W.  Eads  gives  a  lengthy 
and  interesting  sketch  of  this  new  star  in 
the  Utopian  firmament  and  his  great  work. 
He  speaks  of  Leclaire  and  the  other  creations 
of  Mr.  Nelson  as  being  "  a  marvelous  study 
in  simplicity  and  humanitarianism  and  a  very 
near  approach  to  human  perfection." 

During  a  business  career  of  forty  years,  Mr. 
Nelson  has  witnessed  the  continued  growth  of 
capital  at  such  an  accelerated  rate  that  it  has 
become  top-heavy,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
extremely  wealthy  a  tremendous  power  that  has 
greatly  complicated  our  mode  of  living.  Busi- 
ness has  been  the  chief  aim  and  object  in  life, 
instead  of  an  incident  in  the  problem  of  right 
living.  The  millionaire  surrounds  himself  with 
luxury  in  his  palace  in  an  exclusive  residence 
neighborhood, — his  employees  exist  in  the  germ- 
charged  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  slums. 
Life  for  the  one  is  a  train  of  complex  indul- 
gences,— for  the  other  a  miserable  poverty  that 
robs  him  of  opportunity  and  all  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  bare  existence.  Rational  living  is  im- 
possible for  the  one  because  he  has  too  much, — 
for  the  other  because  he  has  too  little.  There 
is  no  common  ground  upon  which  they  may 
mutual ize  their  interests.  It  is  to  get  back  to 
right  principles, — to  a  common-sense,  simple 
system  of  living  that  Mr.  Nelson  has  instituted 
and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  radical 
departure  in  social  and  business  customs. 

Born  in  Norway,  Mr.  Nelson  was  brought 
to  this  country  when  only  two  years  of  age 
by  his  father.  He  grew  into  manhood  on  a 
farm  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  secured 
a  position  in  a  St.  Louis  plumbing  supply 
house.  Inside  of  two  years  he  was  its  man- 
ager and  after  three  more  years  resigned 
and  started  the  present  N.  O.  Nelson  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  general  offices  and 
salesrooms  in  St.  Louis,  and  factories  at  Le- 
claire, 111.,  and  Bessemer,  Ala.  Mr.  Eads 
draws  a  delightful  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Nelson 
as  a  character  who  stands  nobly  and  uniquely 
alone  as  the  one  business  man  in  these  United 


States  who  absolutely  denies  himself  the  un- 
disputed right  of  claiming  in  their  entirety 
the  profits  from  his  own  legitimate  indus- 
tries. We  are  told  that  he  has  been  sharing 
these  profits  for  twenty  years  with  his  em- 
ployees, and  that  he  has  recently  even  ad- 
mitted his  customers  to  partnership,  but  the 
exact  plan  of  profit-sharing  is  not  outlined, — 
a  very  regrettable  fact  in  connection  with 
the  article. 

Besides  building  Leclaire,  a  town  now  of 
five  hundred  workingmen  and  their  families, 
he  has  established  a  consumptive  colony  in 
the  Indio  desert  of  Southern  California,  and 
is  starting  to  build  up  Bessemer,  Ala.,  on  the 
same  lines  as  Leclaire.  While  an  enthusias- 
tic philanthropist  he  does  not  conceal  his  dis- 
like for  charity  and  the  performance  of  char- 
itable acts.  Everything  is  done  with  the  one 
main  purpose  of  making  real,  honest,  strong 
men  of  those  who  are  in  his  employ  or  even 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  a  typical  idealist 
and  is  distinguished  for  being  able  to  execute 
as  well  as  to  conceive  ideas.  He  believes 
there  would  be  less  need  of  charity  if  there 
were  more  philanthropy,  and  little  reason  for 
the  existence  of  almshouses  and  jails  if  busi- 
ness served  the  purposes  of  sensible  living. 

Leclaire  is  a  wonderful  little  city.  It  has 
no  politics,  no  creed,  no  saloons,  no  crime, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  has  even  denied  himself  the 
right  of  speaking  a  "cross  word."  It  was 
his  idea  to  have  an  untramelled  people,  and 
he  believed  and  has  now  absolutely  demon- 
strated the  fact  that,  amid  such  surroundings 
as  his  chosen  people  exist  in,  laws  are  need- 
less and  conventionality,  generally,  worth- 
less. To  make  life  worth  living  was  his 
main  intention ;  to  supply  the  necessary  work 
and  pleasure  by  which  this  could  be  accom- 
plished was  a  well-defined  plan.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  conditions  under  which  men 
labor  should  be  made  as  pleasant  and  agree- 
able as  possible.  He  pays  his  employees  the 
best  wages,  reduces  their  living  expenses  to 
the  lowest  figure  possible,  and  gives  them 
stated  profits  annually.  Thus  it  is  plain  his 
interest  in  those  who  work  for  and  with  him 
does  not  end  with  the  delivery  of  the  weekly 
envelope. 
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The  apparent  unselfishness  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son's labors  is  what  most  commends  him  to 
those  who  come  in  contact  with  or  read 
of  him.  Certainly  few  men  whose  busi- 
ness sales  amount  to  $3,000,000  yearly,  and 
whose  interests  yield  them  $108,000  a  year 
are  actuated  by  a  philanthropic  spirit  like 
that  which  animates  Mr.  Nelson,  who  di- 
vides these  annual  profits  equally  among  his 
customers,  employees,  and  the  public,  gen- 
erally, for  various  benefactions.  This  good 
work  is  not  now  in  its  experimental  stage,  for 
Mr.  Nelson  has  been  conducting  his  business 
along  these  lines  for  twenty  years.  That  he 
has  immense  responsibilities  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  when  we  are  told  how  perfect 
a  specimen  of  manhood  he  is  at  sixty-two 
years  of  age,  despite  numbers  of  those  busi- 
ness troubles  which  are  usually  credited  with 
being  enervating  and  nerve-wrecking,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  thought  that  Mr. 
Nelson's  rational  living  plan  comes  as  near 
human  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
Like  the  college  professor  or  school  master 
who  is  desirous  of  holding  the  good  will  and 
esteem  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Nelson  is  foremost 
in  associating  with  his  employees  in  all  sports. 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Leclaire  has  no  mayor,  no  aldermen,  no 
municipal  government,  no  "  don'ts."  All 
municipal  improvements  are  apparently  made 
by  Mr.  Nelson  personally  and  charged  up  to 
himself,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  portion  of  the 
profits  of  his  business.  Peace  abounds;  the 
children  love  one  another  with  fraternal  af- 
fection ;  there  is  no  class  distinction ;  no  racial 
hatred,  no  barriers  to  individual  freedom. 
Leclaire  is  the  home  of  pure  happiness,  pros- 
perity, frugality,  and  contentment.  Not  one 
who  can  work  is  idle. 

The  employees  are  given  freedom  of  will 
as  to  joining  unions.  There  has  never  been 
any  serious  strike  at  Leclaire.  There  is  no 
race  suicide;  large,  healthy  families  are  nu- 
merous. There  is  a  kindergarten  for  the 
education  of  the  children.  This  institution 
has  been  equipped  and  is  maintained  by  Mr. 
Nelson  alone.  He  is  now  planning  a  strictly 
non-sectarian,  free  industrial  school.  The 
town  library  has  some  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  best  works.  Every  employee  may  own 
his  own  domicile  by  paying  small  monthly 
instalments  of  $15  or  $20  a  month.  A  com- 
fortable six- room  house  is  purchased  for 
$1,400  or  $1,500,  so  that  at  the  end  of  about 
six  years  any  man  can  call  a  house  his  own 
by  the  regular  payment  of  the  monthly  in- 


MR.    N.   0.    NELSON. 

stalment.     Mr.  Nelson  gets  no  profits  from 
the  houses  that  are  built 

LECLAIRE  IS  A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

Naturally  people  living  in  a  town  like 
Leclaire  need  little  to  stimulate  them  to 
maintain  their  surroundings  in  the  pink  of 
perfection.  There  the  capitalist  and  laborer 
live  harmoniously,  because  perhaps  the  former 
is  himself  a  laborer.  Leclaire,  while  being 
the  chief  of  Mr.  Nelson's  philanthropies,  is 
only  one  of  many  benevolent  works.  The 
organization  of  his  tuberculosis  colony  in  the 
Indio  desert,  where  were  brought  together 
hundreds  of  consumptives  who  were  stranded 
in  a  country  where  work  is  scarce,  might  be 
cited  as  an  instance  where  Mr.  Nelson  lost 
sight  of  his  dislike  for  charity,  but  when  one 
reads  that  these  sick  people  were  provided 
with  light  work  one  sees  it  was  but  philan- 
thropy in  another  form.  Mr.  Nelson  is  now 
bending  all  his  energy  toward  making  Besse- 
mer, Ala.,  the  scene  of  his  soil-pipe  factory, 
a  second  Leclaire. 

Mr.  Nelson  recently  startled  business  men 
and  financiers  by  asking  the  pertinent  question : 
"  Can  any  man  '  earn '  a  million  dollars  ?  "  He 
answered  his  own  question  in  the  negative,  ad- 
vancing the  argument  that  the  greatest  fortunes 
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are  the  result  of  trickery  or  luck.  Most  of  the 
other  great  fortunes  have  been  made,  he  con- 
tended, by  hired  ability  and  not  by  the  individ- 
ual's own  efforts. 

That  Mr.  Nelson  is  an  incessant  worker 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  labors  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  He  is  not  a  politician,  nor  a 
follower  of  any  particular  creed.  He  favors 
the  single  tax  theory,  believes  in  cooperation 
only  to  the  extent  that  he  himself  practices 
it  and  opposes  the  socialist  idea  of  common 
ownership  of  all  property.  He  is  thoroughly 
democratic  and  is  beloved  by  thousands  of 
the  poor  in  the  St  Louis  Ghetto.  He  con- 
tends  that  business  and   philanthropy  mix 


well.  Mr.  Eads  asks:  "Would  not  the 
general  standard  of  our  citizenship  be  im- 
proved if  every  business  man  practiced  the 
principles  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son? There  is  just  enough  cooperation  in  his 
plan  to  provide  plenty  for  all  and  not  enough 
to  deprive  the  individual  of  the  ambition  to 
do  great  things.  Sixteen  years,  test  has 
proven  the  Nelson  plan  to  be  sane  and  safe." 
Mr.  Eads,  concluding  his  article,  asks  the 
question:  "Would  it  not  be  interesting  if 
a  thousand  of  our  richest  citizens  turned 
their  attention,  as  Mr.  Nelson  has  done,  to 
making  men  instead  of  piling  up  money  they 
do  not  need?" 


WHAT      HAVE      THE      RUSSIANS      REALLY      GAINED      IN 
TWO  YEARS'  STRUGGLE? 


TPHE  apparent  lull  in  the  activities  of  the 
Russian  radicals  would  indicate,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  triumph  of  reaction.  Apparent- 
ly the  progress  of  the  revolution  has  been 
checked,  and  the  immediate  future  holds  no 
promise.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  modernization  of  Russia  must 
come  in  the  end.  The  impoverishment  of 
the  soil,  the  periodical  famines  in  whole  prov- 
inces, the  disorganization  of  industry,  the 
ignorance  of  the  working  class,  and  the  law- 
less course  of  the  government  are  all  leading 
toward  anarchy  and  national  bankruptcy. 
The  welfare  of  Russia  is  inevitably  based  on 
the  welfare  of  her  peasantry,  and  these  can- 
not survive  under  the  old  system.  The  auto- 
cratic and  bureaucratic  regime  must  be  abol- 
ished entirely. 

What  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  direction  of  real  re- 
form? Soon  after  the  collapse  of  the  up- 
rising in  Moscow,  some  months  ago,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  a  Russian  writer  living  in 
this  country  (Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal)  in 
the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  that 

the  Romanovs  are  well  aware  of  the  temper  of 
the  old  Muscovites.  They  seek  support  in  the 
ultra-orthodox  fanaticism  of  the  semi-Mongolian, 
semi-Byzantine  loyalists,  and  have,  heretofore, 
found  little  difficulty  when  opposed  by  the 
thoughtless,  incompetent  organization  of  labor 
leaders,  just  as  during  the  Polish  revolution  of 
1863  tne  Russian  Government  knew  how  to 
utilize  for  its  own  purposes  the  Nationalist 
hysteria. 

It  is  the  same  to-day,  continues  this  same 
writer.     "  The  incompetence  of  the  Russian 


revolutionaries  brings  victory  to  the  incom- 
petent Russian  Government." 

Criticizing  the  way  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  used  the  fruits  of  their  victory  in 
the  first  Duma,  this  writer  continues:  In- 
stead of  following  out  a  set  programme,  and 
instead  of  demanding  national  reform,  "  they 
flirted  with  the  ultra-Radicals,  and,  by  de- 
manding the  impossible,  they  compromised 
their  cause."  Their  attitude  alienated  the 
confidence  of  the  middle  class  and  encouraged 
the  reactionary  minority  to  assume  aggres- 
sive tactics.  Then  it  was,  "  by  the  aid  of 
government  bureaucracy,  that  a  counter  rev- 
olution was  galvanized  into  life  by  various 
reactionary  organizations,  such  as  '  the 
League  of  Russian  People  *  and  '  the 
League  of  Russian  Patriots/  and  many  others 
of  the  same  stamp."  It  was  really  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats  are  responsible,  which  gave 
new  life  to  the  tottering  bureaucracy,  and 
was  felt  abroad  in  the  reaction  in  favor  of 
the  existing  government.  Very  significant  is 
the  famous  Count  Tolstoi's  comment  upon 
the  Duma  situation: 

Surely  you  can't  expect  us  Russians  to  man- 
age our  revolution  to  suit  the  King  of  Prussia. 
I-ct  us  manage  our  revolution  to  suit  ourselves, 
and  let  us  leave  it  to  the  babblers  of  the  Duma 
to  discuss  so  solemnly  their  plans  for  a  con- 
stitution made  in  France,  or  England,  or  Ger- 
many. 

The  new  regime  brought  in  by  the  Stoly- 
pin  ministry,  meanwhile,  although  holding 

out  the  hope  of  future  reform, 
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THE   MISERABLE  LOT  OF  THE  RUSSIAN   PEASANT. 

(The  roofs  of  the  huts  shown  In  this  Illustration — from  a  photograph — have  been  stripped  of  the 

thatch  to  provide  food  for  the  workhorses.) 


ing  with  ruthless  savagery  every  vestige  of 
actual  or  potential  opposition."  According 
to  the  elder  Suvorin,  editor  of  the  Novoye 
Vremya,  the  "  constitution  "  was  a  gift  from 
the  Czar  to  the  Russian  people,  a  gift 
prompted  by  considerations  of  external  need. 
His  Majesty,  moreover,  "  has  not  only  the 
right  to  revoke  the  privileges  given  by  the 
manifesto  (of  October  30,  1905),  but  may 
even  find  himself  obliged  to  do  so  when  the 
welfare  of  the  country  demands  it."  This 
sort  of  argument  seems  necessary  to  justify 
the  Stolypin  ministry  in  its  efforts  to  illegally 
influence  and  control  the  coming  elections  for 
the  second  Duma.  The  administration  is 
attempting  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
prevent  the  radical  and  liberal  elements  from 
participation  in  the  elections. 

By  wholesale  arrests,  banishment  and  intim- 
idation, the  leaders  of  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  have  been  removed  from  the  field. 
The  Constitutional  party  (the  cadets)  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Liberal  party,  which  calls  itself 
the  "  Party  of  Pacific  Regeneration, "  led  by 
Prince  Trubetskoi  and  D.  U.  Shipov.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  prophesy  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
tactics  of  this  and  other  political  groups. 


Commenting  on  this  situation,  the  digni- 
fied and  influential  law  journal,  the  Pravo 
(St.  Petersburg),  says: 

To  be  sure,  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
bureaucratic  regime  has  been  re-established,  party 
resolutions  are  of  no  immediate  practical  signifi- 
cance, and  yet  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to 
assume  that  the  repression  of  free  public  utter- 
ance deprives  such  resolutions  of  any  value 
whatsoever.  The  life  of  a  state  is,  in  the  long 
run,  shaped  by  public  sentiment,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  very  long  by  even  the  most 
brutal  physical  force. 

It  is,  of  course,  unsafe  to  predict  what  the 
radical  political  groups  in  Russia  will  at- 
tempt in  the  near  future.  Their  care  in 
concealing  their  activities  makes  any  estimate 
of  their  power  uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  are  active.  With  the 
convocation  of  the  new  Duma  the  needs  of 
the  country  will  be  brought  to  the  front  once 
more,  and,  "  however  aggressive  the  govern- 
ment may  be  in  forcing  the  election  of  '  safe ' 
representatives,  public  opinion  will  find  chan- 
nels for  urging  reform,  and  will  influence 
thereby  the  work  of  the  Duma."  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal, in  a  later  article  on  the  situation  in 
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Russia,  believes  that  "  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations at  present  that  the  second  Duma  will 
yet  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  and  will  in 
its  turn  be  dissolved."  After  that,  he  be- 
lieves, most  startling  events  will  follow  quite 
rapidly.  The  struggle,  however,  may  be 
continued  for  years,  although  there  can  be 
but  one  final  outcome,  the  victory  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  last  analysis  the  political  regen- 
eration of  Russia  will  be  forced  by  the  "  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  the  economic  outlook." 
The  salvation  of  the  peasants,  he  concludes, 
lies  in  "  a  broader  intelligence  and  a  higher 
manual  skill,  and  these  can  be  supplied 
only  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  education 
thoroughly  modern." 

This  view  of  the  situation  as  held  by  a 
resident  in  the  United  States  is  confirmed  by 
the  view  of  many  thoughtful  writers  in  Rus- 
sia. A  typical  opinion  is  that  of  Petrischev, 
in  the  Russkoye  Bogatsvo,  who  says : 

The  struggle  of  the  Russian  Government 
against  the  movement  of  the  Russian  people  for 
political  emancipation  will  probably  soon  come 
to  an  end.  With  foreign  intervention  excluded, 
this  end  will  probably  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
quick  surgical  operation.  The  most  prevalent 
opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  popular  indignation, 
constantly  stimulated  by  the  insane  outbursts  of 
such  men  as  Litvinov  and  Skallon,  will  ac- 
cumulate and  finally  crush  all  opposition.  .  .  . 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 


the  creative  work  of  the  people  only  increases 
the  repressive  work  of  the  government 

But  what  of  the  news  dispatches  regarding 
imperial  edicts  and  ukases  granting  definite 
political  and  religious  reforms?  To  those 
who  know  Russia  it  is  the  same  old  game. 

While  the  government  has  actually  granted 
some  toleration  in  religious  matters  to  the  Old 
Believers  and  has  turned  over  to  the  Peasant 
Banks  large  tracts  of  land  to  be  sold  to  the 
peasants,  these  steps  were  only  taken  in  order  to 
pacify  the  latter  and  to  gain  recruits  among  the 
masses  of  the  former  for  the  patriotic  unions  of 
the  "counter  revolution."  The  censorship  has 
really  been  relaxed.  Nevertheless,  during  the 
past  two  months,  according  to  the  daily 
Tovarsch  (Companion)  twenty-six  periodicals 
have  been  suspended.  By  the  "administrative 
power"  of  the  governor-generals  under  the 
temporary  laws  any  order  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  may  be  temporarily  withdrawn  or 
abolished  by  these  powerful  bureaucrats.  It  is 
true  that  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  all  other 
nationalities  are  permitted  to  use  their  own 
languages  in  their  schools,  but,  according 
to  an  order  issued  by  the  governor-general  of 
Riga,  it  appears  that  the  local  language  may  be 
used  only  in  the  first  two  elementary  classes,  the 
language  in  the  higher  classes  being  the  Russian. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  enumerate  actual 
gains  when  the  Novoye  Vremya  only  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  Czar,  being  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias,  still  has  a  perfect  right  to  issue 
manifestos  for  granting  parliamentary  liberties 
to  the  people  and  to  abolish  them  whenever  he 
believes  it  necessary. 


THE  FRATERNIZING  OF  THE  GREAT  NATIONS 
THROUGH  SCIENCE. 


HpHE  fraternity  which  exists  among  men 
of  science  the  world  over  is  a  striking 
and  gratifying  fact.  It  is  interesting  to  ex- 
amine the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  whose 
spirit  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  extend  to 
other  spheres  of  life.  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
the  English  physiologist,  contributes  an  il- 
luminating and  suggestive  article  on  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  subject  to  the  Deutsche 
Revue. 

Scientists,  he  reminds  us,  are  perhaps  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  men.  They  have,  in 
varying  degrees,  been  so  ever  since  science 
began  to  lift  its  head,  during  the  Renaissance 
period.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for 
some  time  before  and  after,  men  of  science, 
in  spite  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
travel,  wandered  from  country  to  country, 
great  teachers  of  science  filled  foreign  pro- 
fessorships, and  students  from  all  climes 
flocked  to  hear  the  masters  of  their  particular 


branch.  At  that  period  the  present  national- 
ities of  Europe  were  in  process  of  formation ; 
in  the  succeeding  centuries,  with  a  stricter 
delimitation  of  nations,  this  active  intercourse 
of  the  disciples  of  science  diminished  in  a 
measure.  In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  revival 
of  the  scientific  esprit  de  corps,  and  one  of 
the  most  marked  traits  of  the  life  of  to-day 
is  the  hearty  appreciation  with  which  every 
nation  greets  the  scientific  achievements  of 
every  other.  No  scientific  society  or  academy 
considers  itself  complete  until  it  counts  emi- 
nent men  of  science  of  foreign  lands  among 
its  members,  and  such  institutions  are  as  a 
rule  glad  to  confer  medals  and  other  dis- 
tinctions upon  investigators  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  last  twenty  years,  1885  to 
1905,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  conferred 
the  Copley  medal, —  distributed  yearly,  and 
the  highest  honor  in  its  gift, —  twelve  times 
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out  of  the  twenty  upon  men  of  science  who  Science,    furthermore,    demands    that    every- 

m*M  ««♦  P-;i.;oK  e„K;^#-e  thing  uttered  in  her  name  shall  be     the  truth, 

were  not  British ?ubJcctt-                      t       .  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  as 

This   international    community   of    scien-  far  as  possible.    It,  also,  it  is  true,  shares  in  the 

tists,  fostered  by  academies  and  societies,  is  too  great  haste  of  the  time.    Scientific  journals 

greatly  furthered  by  the  activity  of  the  Inter-  abound  everywhere,  and  every  scientist  is  ex- 

national  Academic  Associations,  as  well  as  by  £-  &**  ^^Td^e^Kateg 

the  work  of  the  various  international  con-  the  scientinc  press  has  a  safeguard  which  the 

gresses  of  the  special  sciences.     At  present  daily  press   lacks.    If  an  editor  of  the  latter 


every  branch  o  f 
science  holds  a  tri- 
ennial conference 
which  meets  in 
many  different  coun- 
tries, and  which  af- 
fords the  members  a 
chance  of  personal 
contact.  Inter- 
national conferences 
are,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  science,  but 
it  was  science  that 
inaugurated  the  be- 
neficent meetings  of 
the  representativesof 
various  nations. 

It  may  well  be 
asked:  Why  is  sci- 
ence s  o  evidently 
cosmopolitan  ? 

If  we  observe  a 
man  of  science  we 
find  him  as  patriotic 
as  any  of  his  country- 
men. He,  too,  thinks 
his  own  land,  his  peo- 
ple, his  language,  the 
best  on  earth.  Neither 
is  he  averse  to  con- 


SIR  WILLIAM   PER  KIN. 
(The  celebrated  British  physicist,  whose  recent 
Tislt  to  the  United  States  has  been  made  the  oc- 
casion of  cordial  International  fraternizing.) 


publishes  a  sensation- 
al article  calculated  to 
arouse  ill-feeling  be- 
tween two  nations  he 
is  not  specially  blamed 
for  not  making  sure 
of  his  data.  It  is  part 
of  an  enterprising  edi- 
tor's duty  to  secure 
news  of  a  stirring  and 
exciting  nature.  It  is 
different  with  the 
scientific  press.  If  one 
is  tempted  to  make 
known  a  new  theory 
which  lacks  adequate 
foundation,  it  will 
soon  break  down;  if 
he  himself  has  not 
sufficiently  probed  it, 
others  are  ready  to  do 
so;  thus  is  does  not 
live  long  enough  to 
do  harm.  Likewise 
a  false  criticism  of 
other's  work  is  soon 
disclosed  and  refuted. 
Luckily  for  science  the 
tribunal  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment, 
before  which  every 
statement  can  be  tried, 
is  always  at  hand. 
Thus  while  the  inac- 
curate and  false  re- 
ports  of  the  daily 


test.  His  studies  are  particularly  calculated  to  press  do  so  much  toward  disturbing  the  peace 
engage  him  in  controversies,  in  which  he  shows  and  harmony  of  nations,  all  such  elements 
himself  as  ready  and  stringent  as  another.  How  of  discord  are  rendered  harmless  as  quickly  as 
comes  it  then  that  this  patriotic  and  combative  they  appear  in  the  scientific  papers,  exerting 
individual  is  so  excellent  a  member  of  the  cos-  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  fraternal  bonds  of  the 
mopolitan  union  of  science?  scientific    world.     The    understanding    between 

*  .    .   n  *    .         .1  •     men  of  science  is,  fortunately,  proof  against  any 

Several    influences   concur   to   bring    tnis   jeaiousy  or  discord  from  such  a  source  as  this, 
about.    Every  scientific  worker  is  obliged  to 

know  what  others  who  labor  in  his  field  in  But  the  most  potent  influence  that  links 
different  lands  are  accomplishing.  The  re-  men  of  science  together  is  the  consciousness 
searches  of  greatest  import  to  him  are  car-  that  they  all  serve  the  same  mistress;  loyalty 
ried  on  by  men  scattered  over  the  whole  civil-  to  her— to  scientific  truth— is  for  all  the 
ized  world.  What  these  men  do  interests  guiding  principle  of  their  intellectual  life; 
him  far  more  than  the  multiform  activity  of  and  their  common  loyalty  is  the  strongest 
his  own  countrymen,  and  there  is,  thus,  an  of  all  the  bonds  which  unite  them.  Every 
intellectual  bond  between  them.  He  gladly  scientific  worker,  be  his  work  ever  so  modest, 
seizes  an  opportunity  to  correspond  with  or  is  sustained  by  the  certainty  that  his  effort 
meet  them,  that  they  may  freely  discuss  serves  the  universal  progress  of  science.  It 
questions  which  lie  so  close  to  his  heart,  he  himself  strives  to  be  loyal,  he  appreciates 
Such  acquaintance  often  ripens  into  the  the  same  spirit  in  his  confreres;  and  the  feel- 
warmest  friendship  and  the  ties  of  a  common  ing  that  they  are  all  laboring  for  a  common 
interest  link  them  into  a  scientific  brotherhood,    end,  placing  the  demands  of  science  above 
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petty  personal  interests,  unites  them  with  a 
tie  which  makes  them  oblivious  of  differences 
of  country  and  of  speech." 

The  article  concludes  with  this  fine  senti- 


ment: 


The  brotherly  spirit  of  science  is  to-day  an 
assured  fact,  and  each  succeeding  year  serves 
only  to  fortify  and  extend  it.  May  we  not  re- 
gard this  as  a  beneficent  pledge  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive brotherhood  which  is  still  to  come? 


Is  science  the  only  field  of  human  activity  in 
which  truth  is  the  highest  tribunal  whose  judg- 
ment is  to  be  zealously  followed  and  unhesitat- 
ingly carried  out?  Is  science  the  only  sphere  in 
which  inaccuracy  and  reckless  publication  of 
statements  before  their  truth  is  proved,  are  re- 
garded as  sins  of  greater  or  lesser  baseness? 
Are  there  no  common  interests  of  mankind,  a 
common  loyalty  to  which  may  be  considered  a 
bond  of  union  between  man  and  man,  as  loyalty 
to  scientific  truth  makes  all  men  of  science 
brothers  ? 


THE    PYGMIES   OF   AFRICA. 


f\F  the  thousands  of  people  who  visited  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  the  vast  majority 
were  greatly  disappointed  when  shown  the 
group  of  African  pygmies.  They  had  been 
expecting  to  see  a  group  of  lilliputians,  almost 
infinitesimal  in  stature.     Instead  the  repre- 


Phoiutfcipli  o>-  i'.iwin  K.  Sanborn. 

OTA   BENGA. 

(The  African  Pygmy  recently  exhibited  at  the  New 
York  Zoological  Gardens.) 


sentatives  of  the  pygmy  race  proved  to  be 
almost  five  feet  in  height,  and  not  at  all  so 
extremely  petite  as  imagination  had  painted 
them. 

The  confusion  of  the  word  pygmy  with 
dwarf  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  error,  even 
among  the  more  educated  classes,  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  acute  differentiation  a  large 
number  of  people  generally  conceive  of  a  pyg- 
my as  a  species  of  Tom  Thumb.  Mr.  S.  P. 
Verner,  in  an  article  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  October,  seeks  to  dispel  this 
common  erroneous  idea,  and  gives  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  this  strange 
race  of  people. 

The  word  pygmy,  of  Greek  origin,  ex- 
presses the  unit  of  measure,  the  ell,  and  was 
used  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  Heliodotus  and 
Aristotle  with  relation  to  a  race  of  men  of 
whom  tradition  furnished  account.  Their 
habitations  were  said  to  be  confined  to  loca- 
tions towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Mr. 
Verner  says  these  pygmies  or  Batwa,  which 
is  the  term  most  generally  applied  to  them, 
were  first  found  by  Paul  du  Chaillu,  the 
explorer,  who  discovered  them  in  the  upper 
Ogowe  Basin,  west  Central  Africa,  in  July, 
1863.  Other  explorers  who  found  the  Bat- 
wa are  Schweinfurth,  1869,  on  the  upper 
Welle,  or  Ubangi;  Wissmann,  1886,  on  the 
upper  Kasai;  Stanley,  1888,  on  the  upper 
Aruwimi,  while  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  lo- 
cated some  south  of  Abyssinia.  They  are 
also  reported  in  German  Kameruns,  in 
French  West  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Ugan- 
da, and  in  the  center  of  the  Congo  Basin. 
Among  the  explorers  mentioned  as  having 
found  the  Batwa  in  the  upper  Kasai  are 
Grenfell,  the  English  missionary;  Pogge  and 
Wolffe,  the  German  explorers  (under  the 
Congo  Government),  and  Major  Von  Wiss- 
mann, who  is  classed  only  second  to  Stanley 
as  the  explorer  of  the  Congo  Basin. 
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THE  BATWA  DISLIKE  AGRICULTURE,  AND  ARE 
VERV  PRIMITIVE. 

In  speaking  of  one  of  the  Batwa  die  term 
Mutwa  is  used.  Mr.  Verner  gives  it  as  his 
idea  that  both  Batwa  and  Mutwa  are  dimin- 
utives of  Bantu  and  Muntu,  which  are  com- 
monly used  to  mean  people  and  man,  respec- 
tively, in  reference  to  a  large  number 
of  normal  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa. 
Batwa  and  Mutwa  would  consequently 
mean  little  people  and  little  man,  respec- 
tively. The  average  stature  of  the  Batwa  is 
approximately  four  feet  eight  inches.  They 
are  an  uncultured  and  uncultivated  race,  car- 
ing neither  for  agriculture  nor  for  advance- 
ment in  any  line.  Their  primitive  condition 
is  perhaps  most  evident  in  their  undying  use 
of  the  poisoned  arrow  and  their  lack  of  cen- 
tralized tribal  organization. 

The  plant  which  furnishes  the  leaf  covering 


for  the  huts  of  the  premies  is  the  same  in  the 
regions,  widely  apart  though  they  are,  explored 
alike  by  Stanley  and  Wissmann.  The  shape  of 
the  house — a  rough  hemisphere — is  also  the 
same.  In  practically  every  case  the  primitive 
culture  of  the  pygmies  is  the  same,  wherever 
found.  v 

The  group  o/  Batwa  exhibited  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  was  brought  from  the  for- 
ests near  Wissmann  Falls,  which  is  about  a 
thousand  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  district  is  well  populated  with 
them.  Mr.  Verner  claims  the  unique  dis- 
tinction, in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Sheppard,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  of  having  visited  the 
particular  settlement  from  which  this  group 
came.  What  will  surprise  most  people  is  the 
fact  that  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  where- 
abouts and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  this 
peculiar  race,  the  Batwa,  is  of  such  recent 
origin. 


THE    HOHENLOHE  "RECOLLECTIONS." 


**^TOW  I  have  seen  three  Kings  in  their 
nakedness,  and  frequently  these  ex- 
alted gentlemen  did  not  make  altogether  a 
very  good  impression."  This  famous  re- 
mark of  Prince  Bismarck  to  Busch  (March 
21,  1 891)  very  aptly  sums  up  the  impression 
made  by  the  publication  of  Prince  Hohenlo- 
he's  "  Memoirs,"  which  has  caused  such  a 
sensation  in  Germany.  In  this  two-volume 
work,  edited  by  the  historian  Professor  Cur- 
tius  and  the  late  statesman's  younger  son, 
Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe,  the  third  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Germaiv  Empire  has  displayed 
as  in  a  mirror  the  nakedness  not  only  of 
kings,  but  of  the  statesmen  who  served  them. 
It  is  not  altogether  an  edifying  spectacle, 
and  all  the  world  has  been  wondering  that 
the  publication  of  these  memoirs  should 
have  been  permitted.  It  is  true  that  the 
Kaiser  has  forced  the  resignation  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  (from  his  port  as  district  gov- 
ernor of  Alsace).  But  the  memoirs  have 
been  published  and,  while  official  Germany 
fulminates,  the  rest  of  the  world  is  highly 
entertained. 

The  author  of  the  latest  series  of  reve- 
lations of  the  interior  workings  of  that 
mighty  State  machine,  the  German  Empire, 
says  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  (in  the  English  Re- 
view of  Reviews),  in  his  comment  on  the 
publication,  was  a  man  well  qualified  by 
birth,  education,  training  and  career  to  act 


as  the  showman  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  completely 
unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  Nothing 
could  have  been  farther  from  his  wish  than 
to  hold  the  Emperors  whom  he  served  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  "  It  would  not  do," 
said  Bismarck,  "  to  say  openly  before  the 
world  that  kings  in  their  nakedness  do  not 
make  altogether  a  very  good  show.  It  would 
be  inconsistent,  opposed  to  principle."  It  is 
even  doubtful  whether  Prince  Hohenlohe 
realized  that  by  displaying  the  men  who  wore 
crowns  as  they  really  were,  with  all  their 
foibles  and  weaknesses,  he  was  doing  any- 
thing prejudicial  to  the  institutions  of  Ger- 
many. And,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  sovereigns  come  out  at  least  as  well 
as  their  statesmen,  and  in  particular  the  Em- 
peror William  II.  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage compared  with  Bismarck.  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe appears  to  have  had  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  imperial  family,  whose  Christian 
feeling,  in  times  so  eminently  characterized 
by  unbelief,  causes  them  to  appear  in  his  eyes 
like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  memoirs  not  only 
deal  in  the  form  of  private  letters  and  diaries 
with  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire,  but  also  con- 
tain more  than  two  hundred  pages  of  letters 
and  entries  dealing  with  the  time  when 
Prince  Hohenlohe  was  German  Ambassador 
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THE   LATE   PRINCE  CHLODWIG  VON    HOHENLOHE  SCHILLINGSFURST. 

(Third  Chancellor  of  the  German  Bmplre,   the  publication   of  whose   "  Recollections  * 

stirred  all  Europe.) 


has  just 


in  Paris  (1874  to  1885).  The  following 
sections  of  the  book  treat  of  the  period  from 
1885  to  1894,  when  Prince  Hohenlohe  was 
Stadthalter  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  they  also 
contain  numerous  accounts  of  visits  to  Berlin, 
conversations  with  leading  royal  and  politi- 
cal personages  there,  and  reflections  and  in- 
formation upon  the  general  state  of  Europe, 
and  in  particular  of  Russia.  The  concluding 
portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Prince  Hohenlohe  (October  28, 
1894,  to  October  16,  1900) ,  and  also,  but 
very  briefly,  with  the  closing  period  of  his 
life,  which  terminated  on  July  6,  1901. 
Dr.  Curtius  took  five  years  in  preparing 
these  memoirs  for  publication.  He  is  re- 
ported by  a  press  interviewer  as  having  said : 

Prince  Hohenlohe  himself  was  so  accustomed 
to  have  intercourse  with  sovereigns  and  states- 
men that  he  could  not  look  at  things  from  the 
same  standpoint  as  the  public.  The  Chancellor 
was  fond  of  writing,  wrote  everything,  and 
wished  to  publish  everything.  Prince  Alexander 
had  merely  respected  his  father's  wish.  If  the 
Emperor,  after  the  publication  of  the  first  frag- 


ments, had  asked  Prince  Alexander  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  rest  he  would  certainly 
have  done  so.  Prince  Alexander  had  suppressed 
everything  that  might  have  been  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Emperor. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  first  great  post  was 
that  of  German  Ambassador  to  the  French 
Republic.  He  went  to  Paris  three  years  af- 
ter the  peace,  and  he  remained  there  for  elev- 
en years.  His  instructions  on  his  appoint- 
ment in  1874  are  tnu$  reported. 

We  want  to  keep  the  peace,  but  if  the  French 
go  on  arming  so  that  they  shall  be  ready  in  five 
years,  and  if  they  are  determined  to  strike  then, 
we  will  begin  war  in  three  years. 

There  has  been  so  much  controversy  over 
the  alleged  intention  of  the  military  party  in 
Germany  to  force  war  on  France  in  1875, — 
an  attempt  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II. — that  we  turn  with  interest  to  the  pas- 
sages in  the  memoirs  which  touch  upon  this 
point.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  summoned 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  by  the  Emperor,  who 
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complained .  that  Bismarck  was  threatening 
to  resign  unless  he  was  allowed  to  menace 
France  with  war  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne.  Bismarck  disclaimed  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  but  the  Emperor  said 
he  feared  Bismarck  was  seeking  gradually  to 
drag  him  into  war  with  France,  but  he  was 
too  old  to  go  to  war  again.  "  On  this  point 
I  shall  at  some  time  come  into  contact  with 
Bismarck." 

BISMARCK  ON  TUNIS  AND  MOROCCO. 

About  the  Berlin  Congress  there  is  a  good 
deal  said,  but  not  much  that  is  new.  Bis- 
marck told  Hohenlohe  that  they  could  tell 
the  French  openly  that  they  would  be  glad 
if  France  would  follow  her  interests  else- 
where, as  in  Tunis,  West  Africa,  or  in  the 
East,  and  were  thus  restrained  from  casting 
her  eyes  at  the  Rhine.  With  regard  to  Mor- 
occo, Bismarck  said : 

We  can  only  rejoice  when  France  takes  pos- 
session of  Morocco.  She  will  then  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  we  can  concede  her  expansion  of 
territory  in  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  Alsace. 

On  October  23,  1881,  Bismarck  had 
said  to  Prince  Hohenlohe  at  Varzin  that 
Germany  must  wish  France  every  success  in 
Africa  so  that  her  attention  might  be  drawn 
away  from  the  Rhine.  "  So  long  as  France 
had  no  allies  she  could  not  become  dangerous 
for  us.  We  should  be  able  to  beat  her  even 
if  she  had  the  English  on  her  side."  Again 
at  Varzin,  on  November  7,  1882,  Bis- 
marck said  that  only  the  monarchy  was  dan- 
gerous in  France,  that  Germany  could  al- 
ways maintain  a  benevolent  attitude  towards 
the  republic,  and  that  she  could  "  quietly 
look  on  when  the*  English  and  the  French 
locomotives  anywhere  came  into  collision." 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA  TO  GERMANY. 

The  chief  interest  for  the  Germans  in  the 
later  period  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's  career 
lies  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  Germany.  The 
following  passage  will  be  read  with  mingled 
feelings  in  St.  Petersburg: 

At  Friedrichsruh  on  December  14,  1889,  Bis- 
marck said  that  war  was  improbable,  and  he 
added  the  curious  remark,  "It  there  is  war,  it 
remains  very  doubtful  whether  at  its  close  we 
shall  be  able  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  to 
insist  upon  Russia's  changing  the  principles  of 
her  internal  administration."  Bismarck  thought 
that,  if  Germany  could  only  secure  the  first  suc- 
cesses in  the  war,  she  ought  at  once  to  come  to 
terms  with  Russia.  But  he  also  talks  of  a  de- 
feat of  Russia,  which  might  be  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  All  that, 
however,  was  very  far  off. 


Afterwards  Russo-German  relations  im- 
proved. Prince  Hohenlohe  went  to  Russia 
in  1895.  He  saw  the  Czar  again  in  1896  in 
Breslau.  In  those  days  the  influence  of 
Prince  Lobanov  was  supreme,  and  the  Czar, 
then  a  very  young  man,  who  took  his  ideas 
from  his  foreign  minister,  spoke  in  much 
less  friendly  terms  about  England  than  those 
he  used  in  later  years.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
thus  reports  what  he  heard,  on  September  11, 
1895: 

The  Czar  said  that  he  had  written 'to  our 
Emperor  in  the  spring  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  have  nothing  against  our  making  some 
acquisition  in  the  Far  East,  so  that  we  might 
have  a  pied-d-terre  or  a  coaling  station.  I  re- 
plied that  the  Emperor  had  told  me  so  under 
seal  of  secrecy,  whereat  the  Czar  made  a  gesture 
of  approval.  I  then  mentioned  the  Chusan  Is- 
lands, which,  however,  the  English  claimed. 
"  Yes/'  said  the  Emperor,  "  they  always  want  to 
have  everything  for  themselves.  When  anybody 
takes  anything  the  English  at  once  want  to  take 
much  more."  and  he  made  a  gesture  with  his 
arm.  He  had  just  read  in  a  newspaper  that  an 
Englishman  maintained  that  England  ought  to 
acquire  a  point  a  thousand  miles  north  of  Hong 
Kong.  "  Mais  ce  serait  ches-nous,"  he  laughing- 
ly added.  As  I  was  leaving  he  entrusted  me 
with  his  best  greetings  to  the  Emperor,  and  add- 
ed :  "  Dites  a  I'Empereur  qu'il  continue  &  m'icrire 
personncllement  quand  il  aura  quelque  chose  a 
me  communiquer." 

THE  CZAR  ON   ENGLISH   POLICY. 

On  September  6  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  Prince  met  the  Czar  at  Breslau, 
he  thus  records  what  passed : 

According  to  the  Czar's  view,  England  is  to 
blame  for  the  whole  movement,  both  in  Armenia 
and  in  Crete.  His  Majesty  expressed  the  most 
emphatic  mistrust  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government:  " J'aime  beaucoup  VAngleterre  et 
les  Anglais,  qui  me  sont  sympathiques,  mats  ie 
me  rncHi  de  leur  politique."  He  had  been  told 
that  the  English  statesmen  wanted  to  entrap  him 
into  agreements  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit.  On 
my  replying  that  the  English  Constitution  and 
the  account  which  English  ministers  had  to  take 
of  the  changes  of  public  opinion  made  it  im- 
possible to  conclude  treaties  with  England,  he 
emphatically  agreed  with  me.  The  Czar  then 
mentioned  Lobanov's  idea  of  obtaining  security 
for  the  passage  through  the  Suez  Canal.  On 
my  mentioning  that  England  had  already  guar- 
anteed this,  he  assented  and  then  let  the  subject 
drop.  The  chief  task  he  had  before  him,  said 
the  Czar,  was  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  Japan 
was  arming  fast.  But  they  had  no  money  there, 
although  for  the  present  they  certainly  had  the 
Chinese  war  indemnity.  When  this  was  used 
up,  he  did  not  know  what  they  would  do  to 
finishing  their  warlike  preparations.  In  any  case, 
they  would  want  years  to  do  it,  and  before  that 
time  the  Siberian  Railway  would  be  ready,  and 
then  Russia  would  be  be  in  a  position  "  de  fair} 
face  &  toute  eventuality/' 
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The  End  of  the  Bismarck  Dynasty. 
In  the  Contemporary  Review  appears  an 
article  under  this  title,  as  a  "  supplement " 
to  one  which  was  published  by  the  same  re- 
view in  February,  1889,  entitled  "The  Bis- 
marck Dynasty."  The  writer  of  the  present 
memoirs  quotes  the  following  passages  in  con- 
firmation of  his  statement  made  seventeen 
years  ago.  William  II.,  he  reminds  us,  came 
to  the  throne  in  1888.  For  nearly  two  years 
he  consented  to  reign  while  Bismarck  ruled. 
But  he  very  soon  began  to  display  his  desire 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  tutelage  of 
his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  first  great 
breach  arose  over  the  resolute  refusal  of  the 
Emperor  to  tolerate  the  reactionary  anti- 
Socialist  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
writer  of  the  Contemporary  article  quotes 
here  from  the  "Recollections": 

The  estrangement  had  begun  in  December, 
1889,  when  the  Chancellor  opposed  the  Emper- 
or's desire  to  take  up  the  labor  question.  The 
Emperor  had  urged  that  unless  the  Government 
took  the  initiative  the  Reichstag, —  which  meant 
in  this  case  the  Socialists,  the  Clericals,  and  the 
Radicals, —  would  take  matters  in  hand  and  the 
Government  would  have  to  follow  their  lead. 
The  Chancellor  wanted  to  renew  the  expiring 
Socialist  law  and,  if  the  new  Reichstag  did  not 
vote  it,  to  dissolve.  If  disturbances  ensued,  Bis- 
marck meant  to  act  energetically.  The  Emperor 
opposed  this  policy,  "  because,"  he  said,  "  if  his 
grandfather    (William    I.),   after   a    long   and 


glorious  reign,  had  been  compelled  to  take  ac* 
tion  against  rioters,  no  one  would  have  taken  it 
amiss.  But  with  himself,  who  had  not  yet 
achieved  anything,  the  case  was  different  He 
would  be  taunted  with  having  begun  his  reign 
by  shooting  down  his  subjects.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  act,  but  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  a  good  conscience  after  trying  his  best  to 
remedy  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  work- 
ing classes."  Bismarck  had  worked  against  the 
labor  edicts  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Ministry,  and 
he  had  also  tried  to  influence  diplomatists  and 
foreign  powers  against  the  labor  conference. 

That  the  final  rupture  turned  partly  upon 
the  question  of  Germany's  relations  with 
Russia  is  clear  from  the  following  extract 
from  Bismarck's  letter  of  resignation  (  March 
24,   1890): 

After  your  Majesty's  recent  decisions  on  the 
direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  laid  down  in 
the  confidential  letter  with  which  your  Majesty 
yesterday  accompanied  the  report  of  the  Consul 
at  Kiev,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
take to  carry  out  the  instructions  respecting 
foreign  affairs  contained  therein.  I  should  there- 
by endanger  all  the  important  results  for  the 
German  Empire,  which  our  foreign  policy,  in 
agreement  with  the  views  of  your  Majesty^  two 
predecessors,  has  for  decades  past  under  difficult 
circumstances  secured  in  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, results  that  have  attained  a  significance  be- 
yond all  expectations  great  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future,  a  circumstance  which  was  con- 
firmed by  Count  Shuvalov  after  his  return  from 
St.  Petersburg. 


LAWYERS   AND   CORPORATIONS. 


T-JAS  the  legal  profession  in  recent  years 
suffered  a  loss  of  prestige  in  its  rela- 
tions to  public  life  ?  Such  at  least  is  a  belief 
that  has  gained  a  foothold  within  the  pro- 
fession itself,  as  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Shepard's  address  before  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Bar  Association,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  November  number  of  the  Green 
Bag  (Boston).  Mr.  Shepard,  who,  besides 
serving  as  counsel  of  several  important  cor- 
porations has  for  many  years  been  conspicu- 
ous in  New  York  politics,  is  convinced  that 
this  change  in  public  sentiment  as  regards  its 
attitude  toward  the  profession  is  injurious 
not  only  to  the  Bar  itself,  but  also  to  the 
public  welfare, —  that  politics  and  govern- 
ment suffer  because  the  part  of  lawyers  in 
them  is  less  prominent  than  formerly. 

To  better  this  condition  of  affairs  two 
remedies  are  suggested :  First,  there  is  need 
of  a  revival  of  the  principles  for  which  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln,  Webster,  Clay,  and  other 


noted  lawyers  stood:  That  the  true  politi- 
cian or  statesman  can  hold  but  one  retainer, 
and  that  from  the  Government  or  people 
whom  he  serves;  and,  also,  that  in  dealing 
with  public  questions,  a  lawyer  must  state 
his  relations  to  corporations  if  their  interests 
are  involved. 

When,  however,  it  has  happened,  as  it  some- 
times has,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  more  often 
than  we  could  wish,  that  a  lawyer  addressing 
the  public  or  public  officers,  and  assuming  the 
disguise  of  disinterested  concern  for  the  public 
welfare,  has  really  and  truly  spoken  in  behalf 
of  undisclosed  clients  whose  retainers  were  se- 
cretly in  his  pockets,  he  has  done  something 
which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  flawless 
integrity  belonging  to  the  true  lawyer,  but 
something  which  ought  to  be  abhorrent  to  every 
right  thinking  man.  Whether  it  be  in  execu- 
tive office  or  in  Congress,  or  as  a  candidate,  or 
upon  the  stump,  a  lawyer  dealing  with  a  public 
question  in  which  a  client  who  has  retained  him 
is  interested,  is  bound  by  sheer  elementary  con- 
siderations of  honor  to  frankly  state  his  profes- 
sional relations  to  his  clients 
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Further,  because  of  the  enormous  present 
and  future  importance  of  corporations  to  the 
American  people,  because  they  involve  far- 
reaching  considerations  of  monopoly,  taxa- 
tion, and  a  dangerous  share  in  the  control  of 
political  power  and  public  administration, — 
"  it  is  for  lawyers  as  it  is  for  no  other  body, 
and,  among  them,  for  those  who  earn  any 
part  of  their  living  by  serving  corporate  in- 
terests, to  be  courageously  independent  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  corporate  reform." 

ABOLISH    CAPITALIZATION    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  second  remedy,  which  is  the  real  bur- 
den of  Mr.  Shepard's  message,  is  to  abolish 
the  legal  requirement  for  a  corporation  to 
state  the  specific  capitalization  at  the  time  of 
its  incorporation.     Indeed: 

I  would  permit  the  creation  by  a  company  of 
as  many  shares  of  its  capital  stock  as  it  sees 
fit;  but  I  would  not  have  the  law  require  for 
the  shares  any  money  denomination,  that  is  to 
say,  any  par  value.  I  would  not  have  the  law 
prescribe  a  fixed  money  capital,  except,  of 
course,  as  the  law  may,  in  the  case  of  banks  or 
insurance,  or  railroad  or  other  companies,  re- 
quire that  a  specific  net  capital  be  on  hand  as 
the  condition  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Shepard  contends  that  it  serves  no 
good  purpose  to.  require  the  corporations  to 
state  the  par  value  and  number  of  shares  into 
which  the  capital  is  divided.  Demand  only 
what  is  necessary  and  required  for  taxation 
purposes;  abolish  all  nominal  or  arbitrary 
money  valuation  of  shares.  On  the  face  of 
it,  a  "  share  "  should  signify  no  more  than 
what  it  actually  signifies,  which  is  an  aliquot 
part  or  share  in  the  net  assets  or  business  of 
the  corporation.  The  legal  requirements  as 
they  now  exist,  says  Mr.  Shepard,  lead  very 
commonly  to  fictitious  capitalization  and  mis- 
leading statements  by  those  who  promote 
them.  Abolish  this  legal  requirement,  and  a 
prolific  cause  and  source  of  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation  will  disappear. 

To  the  objection  that  a  corporation  should 
be  compelled  to  state  the  amount  of  its  cap- 
italization, he  replies  that  nominal  capitaliza- 
tion is  not  a  statement  of  actual  capital,  and 
so  the  change  suggested  is  not  inconsistent 
with  corporate  obligation  from  time  to  time 
to  state  the  actual  net  capital.  And,  since 
capitalization  and  net  assets  are  often  so  ap- 
parently unrelated,  the  corporation  should  be 
"  required  from  time  to  time  to  disclose  by 
suitably  verified  and  detailed  statements,  the 
net  amount  of  its  property."  And,  to  pros- 
pective investors,  the  corporation  should  be 


compelled  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  its  shares;  indeed,  as  far  as  knowledge  is 
concerned,  they  should  be  "  put  into  the 
place  of  the  directors  themselves." 

By  this  reform,  attention  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 
"  The  mere  fact  that  the  share  is  christened 
$100  or  that  the  certificate  bears  the  legend 
•'  $100 '  is  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing." 
Except  for  two  or  three  features,  contends 
Mr.  Shepard,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  hos- 
tility to  corporations  which  really  does  not 
exist  against  partnerships."  Such  being  the 
case,_take  the  public  into  your  confidence. 
Let  the  "  burden  be  upon  the  investor  of  as- 
certaining actual  value;  and  the  reliability 
for  the  misrepresentation  of  actual  value  or 
facts  bearing  upon  actual  value  would  be 
precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  corporate 
property  as  with  respect  to  other  property." 
And  the  result  will  be  that  the  "  justifiable 
criticisms  and  much  of  the  ignorant  hostility 
and  suspicion  from  which  lawyers  suffer  will 
disappear." 

Those  who  are  competent  to  these  great  func- 
tions of  modern  industry  need  not  call  secrecy 
to  aid  them  in  their  competition  with  the  incom- 
petent. There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but 
they  are  few.  The  competent  man  need  not 
fear, —  the  true  interests  of  civilization  require, — 
truth  and  the  greatest  possible  publicity  in 
every  business,  and  especially  in  every  business 
conducted  under  franchises  given  by  public 
authority. 

Mr.  Shepard's  address  shows  rare  insight, 
and  is  a  veritable  mine  of  suggestions  along 
the  line  of  corporate  management;  yet, 
granting  the  validity  of  it  all,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  not  all  the  just  and  un- 
just criticism  of  large  industrial  corporations 
is  due  to  or  even  related  to  their  par  value 
capitalization.  Their  illegal  acceptance  of 
rebates,  their  oppressive  and  arbitrary  raising 
of  the  price  of  their  products,  and  their  un- 
lawful methods  to  suppress  competitors, — 
these  and  other  equally  serious  charges  will 
be  laid  at  the  doors  of  their  promotors  and 
representatives,  and  to  be  guilty  of  them  will 
be  just  as  blighting  on  their  character  and 
prestige  as  any  other  act  of  which  they  may 
have  been  guilty.  It  would  be  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  know  just  how  much  of 
the  criticism  and  hostility  from  which  the 
profession  suffers  is  due  to  their  corporate 
connections.  Certainly  the  criminal  lawyers 
and  judges  of  to-day  do  not  escape  criticism. 
And  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
practising  lawyers  have  corporation  retainers 
is  evident  to  all. 
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THE    GERMAN    SCHOOLS    FOR    BACKWARD    CHILDREN. 


QERMANY  seems  to  have  solved  tht 
school  problem  in  all  its  phases,  and  to 
have  found  a  way  to  educate  her  masses 
without  any  interference  from  dogma. 
One  branch  of  the  public  school  system 
has  been  organized  for  the  special  facili- 
tation of  the  mental  progress  of  children 
who  are  backward,  either  in  physical  devel- 
opment affecting  the  senses  or  in  mental  per- 
ception. An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Independence  Beige  (Brussels)  describes  the 
need  of  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  classes  as  those,  formed  some  years  ago 
in  Germany,  for  the  special  instruction  of 
children  who  are  backward  in  their  studies. 
In  all  countries,  says  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle, backward  children  suffer  untold  mental 
torture  when  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  public 
school.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  a 
school-teacher  cannot  do  away  with  the  in- 
cipient deafness,  or  the  naturally  slow  mental 
processes  of  his  pupils.  His  class  comprises 
many,  and  he  cannot  hold  back  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  one  or  two  "  backward  "  indi- 
viduals. He  cannot  hold  up  the  class  while 
he  drills  the  one,  two,  three,  or  four,  who 
cannot  hear  well  enough,  or  who  cannot  form 
a  mental  picture  quickly  enough,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  class. 

There  are  few  people  who  visit  the  homes 
of  children  who  have  not  noticed  the  plodding 
dullard,  the  dunce  of  the  family,  who  stands 
still  while  his  mentally  or  physically  more  fa- 
vored brothers,  sisters,  or  playmates  run  on 
ahead  of  him,  rising  in  the  school  by  promotion 
after  promotion,  while  he  stands  still,  a  humil- 
iated outcast  from  the  best  things  that  the  child's 
life  can  give.  Many  a  useless  man  or  woman, 
passing  snail-like  through  life  with  broken  spirit 
and  with  face  close  to  the  dust,  could  tell  the 
tale  of  a  school  life  darkened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  inferiority  that  was  no  fault  of  his 
own, — an  inferiority  that  might  have  been  very 
easy  to  counteract.  It  is  probable  that  the  say- 
ing "  God  loves  a  fool "  sprang  from  the  deep 
root  of  a  spiritual  conception  of  eternal  pity. 

The  Germans,  continues  this  writer,  must 
have  had  special  inspirational  enlightenment 
when  they  founded  their  "backward  schools." 
These  schools  are  called  "  Nebenklassen." 
They  were  established  on  the  principle  that 
when  for  any  reason,  no  matter  what,  a 
child  cannot  seize  the  meaning  of  instruction, 
that  instruction  ought  to  be  explained  to  him 
until  he  can  understand  it,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  the  mind  is  not  forced. 

^  It  is  understood  in  Germany  that  there  arc 
children  who  need  to  have  things  explained  to 


them  again  and  again.  So  it  is  with  the  child 
who  is  "  hard  of  hearing."  Try  as  he  may,  he 
cannot  hear  all  that  is  said.  If  he  is  treated 
harshly  his  timidity  is  piteous.  Gradually  he 
withdraws  into  himself  and  grows  up  notorious- 
ly inferior  to  his  own  companions.  It  may  be 
that  he  lacks  neither  application  nor  intelli- 
gence; his  only  trouble  is  that  he  cannot  hear. 
He  cannot  hear,  he  has  not  heard.  Therefore, 
as  he  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  able  to  assimi- 
late the  explanatory  elements,  he  cannot  follow 
the  masters  instruction  when  his  class  follows 
it.  So  he  is  considered  either  stupid  or  lazy.  If 
a  teacher  is  clear  sighted  and  conscious  of  the 
meaning  of  his  calling,  he  makes  attempts  to 
drill  the  mind  of  his  backward  pupil.  He  does 
his  best  to  force  the  dullard  or  the  so  called 
laggard  to  the  level  of  his  class,  but  the  result 
is  bad, — bad  for  the  teacher  and  bad  for  the 
child.  Even  the  most  conscientious  teacher 
must  weary  over  such  a  task,  and  the  childish 
mind,  but  half  awake,  or  the  dull  ear  that  can- 
not hear  all  that  is  said,  helpless,  conscious  of 
the  injustice  of  its  lot,  rests  on  its  own  wrongs. 

Germany  has  found  that  the  only  means  of 
correcting  imperfections  is  to  recognize  them. 
There  must  be  a  severe  classification,  and  a 
rigidly  exacting  separation  of  inequalities,  be- 
fore a  school  class  is  organized  upon  this 
plan. 

ATTENTION    TO    INDIVIDUAL    NEEDS. 

Eight  years  ago  a  few  thoughtful  people 
of  Berlin  began  the  reform  of  the  school  sys- 
tem by  opening  separate  classes  ("  Neben- 
klassen"). At  the  present  time  there  are 
ten  such  classes.  They  are  divided  in  three 
degrees  of  instruction,  and  the  pupil  remains 
in  each  degree  two  years.  As  the  aim  of  the 
reformers  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teach- 
er to  devote  plenty  of  time  to  individual 
needs,  the  primary  class  is  limited  to  sixteen 
pupils,  the  second  class  to  eighteen,  and  the 
highest  class  to  twenty.  The  six  years'  pro- 
gram is  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary 
schools,  but  it  is  not  followed  mechanically. 
The  branches  taught  are :  The  German  lan- 
guage, religion,  writing,  arithmetic,  short 
mental  exercises,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  a 
little  manual  work.  There  is  also  a  class  in 
pronunciation  for  the  children  who  require 
that  kind  of  drill.  In  accordance  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  the  schools  are  mixed  as  far  as  the 
mental  teaching  goes,  but  the  boys  and  girls 
are  separated  in  the  classes  in  manual  instruc- 
tion, because  the  manual  work  of  men  and 
women  is  so  different.  No  teacher  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  a  rule  stupidly,  as  rules  ar» 
often  enforced  in  ordinary  schools.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  for  the  school  drill.  When  a 
child  seems  to  be  tired  or  to  be  losing  inter- 
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est  in  his  work  (either  because  the  effort  to  to  sing  is  given,  or  the  signal  for  the  gym- 
hear  has  tired  him  or  because  his  undecided  nastic  exercises,  or  the  class  goes  out  to  walk 
mind  cannot  follow  the  teaching) ,  the  signal    in  the  fields. 


FIVE  YEARS  OF  STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS  IN  HOLLAND, 
GERMANY,  AND  FRANCE. 


'HTHE  Dutch  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  recently  published  the  result  of  its 
survey  of  the  labor  conflicts  of  the  period  be- 
tween 1 90 1  and  1905,  inclusive.  Analyzing 
these  figures,  in  an  article  in  the  Economist 
<The  Hague),  the  editor  of  that  Dutch  re-' 
view  presents  comparative  data  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  situation,  during  the  same 
period,  in  Germany  and  France,  which  are 
valuable  and  interesting. 

From  the  figures  of  the  Dutch  Bureau 
(collected  under  the  supervision  of  govenin 
ment  officials)  it  appears  that,  while  the 
number  of  strikes  occurring  in  Holland  dur- 
ing 1905  was  greater  than  that  in  1904,  the 
movement  in  itself  was  of  less  compass  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  year,  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  strikes  being  fully 
50,000  less  in  1905  than  in  1904. 

These  strikes  during  the  five  years  here 
given  involved  some  twenty  different  indus- 
tries, the  larger  numbers  occurring  in  the 
building  trades,  the  mineral  and  fuel  indus- 
tries, the  food  and  luxuries  industries,  and 
farming,  in  the  order  here  given.  Of  the 
23.8  strikes  per  year,  taking  place  in  the  food 
and  luxuries  industries,  the  tobacco  business 
alone  furnished  16.5.  In  the  matter  of  dura- 
tion, the  statistics  show  that  10.25  per  cent, 
of  the  strikes  during  the  period  named  lasted 
only  one  day;  22.95  per  cent,  terminated  in 
from  one  to  three  days;  20.70  per  cent,  oc- 
cupied from  three  to  seven  days;  20.49  per 
cent,  lasted  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and 
16.80  per  cent,  longer  than  a  month,  while 
the  duration  of  8.80  per  cent,  is  unknown. 

The  report  also  shows  that  the  cause  of 
one-third  of  all  the  strikes  during  each  year 
was  a  demand  for  increased  wages;  and  the 
proportion  of  those  in  which  increase  was 
demanded  and  those  in  which  decrease  of 
wages  was  resisted,  was  as  3  :  1  in  1902  and 
1904;  as  12  :  1  in  1903,  and  as  8  :  1  in  1905. 
In  the  period  given  54.72  per  cent,  of  all 
the  strikes  ended  in  favor  of  the  strikers, 
while  they  were  completely  defeated  in  35.82 
per  cent,  of  the  strikes.  In  1905  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Labor  was  six  times 


refused  by  one  or  both  sides;  the  Chamber 
became  involved  twelve  times  in  some  labor 
dispute,  of  which  on  six  occasions  its  interven- 
tion brought  about  the  settlement  of  a  strike. 
The  number  of  lockouts  in  1901  was  seven; 
in  1902,  fourteen ;  in  1903,  fourteen ;  in  1904,  sev- 
enteen, and  in  1905,  six.  Of  these  only  an 
average  of  1.40  occurred  in  the  building  trades, 
while  the  industries  of  food  and  luxuries  fur- 
nished 5.8.  In  1905  one  lockout  was  caused  by 
the  wage-question,  three  by  the  question  of  the 
right  of  union,  two  for  other  causes,  not  given, 
while  the  cause  of  one  was  unknown.  Of  all 
the  lockouts  in  the  past  quinquennium,  25  per 
cent,  were  caused  by  the  wage-question,  10.71 
per  cent,  by  the  question  of  the  right  of  union; 
9.52  per  cent,  involved  the  regulation  of  labor, 
while  8.33  per  cent,  were  begun  to  put  an  end 
to  a  strike.  In  1905  three  of  the  six  lockouts 
ended  in  the  giving  in  of  the  employers,  two 
terminated  in  their  favor,  and  one  was  settled 
by  arbitration.  For  the  entire  period  24.14  per 
cent,  ended  against  and  43.10  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  employers ;  27.59  per  cent,  partly  in  their 
favor,  while  of  5.16  per  cent,  the  result  was  not 
ascertained.  In  1903  and  1905  not  a  single 
Chamber  of  Labor  was  involved  in  a  lockout ;  in 
1904  this  occurred  four  times,  in  three  cases  with 
success ;  in  1902  the  Chambers  were  called  in 
nine  times,  in  three  cases  again  successfully, 
while  in  1901  such  intervention  occurred  only 
once,  and  this  with  success. 

IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 

The  facts  for  Germany,  as  given  by  the 
National  Labor  Journal,  show  that  the  strike 
movement  there,  which  in  1904  had  already 
extended  farther  than  ever,  had  still  further 
increased  in  1905.  The  figures  in  this  latter 
year,  both  as  to  the  number  of  strikes  and  of 
lockouts,  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year 
of  which  official  statistics  were  given. 

Taking  from  the  tables  given  in  the  Econ- 
omist only  the  figures  for  1901  and  1905,  we 
find  the  following: 

The  mining  industry,  during  those  years,  was 
affected  more  seriously  than  any  other,  the  cause 
of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  the  great  strike  at 
the  numerous  establishments  along  the  river 
Ruhr.  Of  the  entire  number  of  strikes  those 
of  the  miners  furnished  no  less  than  56.7  per 
cent.  Next  to  these,  the  bu'lding  trades  suffered 
the  most,  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  belonging 
to  this  industry,  while  the  metal-workers  fur- 
nished only  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Of  the 
2,403  strikes  ending  in  1905,  those  fully  success- 
ful numbered  528,  those  partially  so  917,  while 
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904  entirely  failed,  the  remaining  54  not  being 
accounted  for.  For  the  entire  period  of  the  five 
years,  1901-1905,  the  percentages  of  success  are 
as  follows :  Complete  success,  22  per  cent. ;  par- 
tial, 33.8  per  cent;  unsuccessful,  44.2  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  lockouts  since 
1904  more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  workers  locked  out  was  nearly  five 
times  as  great,  is  ascribed  to  the  growth  of 
the  employers'  organizations  during  more 
recent  years. 

The  lockouts  were  most  numerous  in  manu- 
factories of  machinery  and  implements,  the 
number  of  those  thrown  out  of  work  in  these 
reaching  45.7  per  sent,  of  the  whole.  Next  to 
these  followed  the  textile  industries,  in  which 
the  number  locked  out  reached  20.4  per  cent.,  the 
building  trades  with  15.9  per  cent.,  the  metal- 
workers with  only  6.2  per  cent.,  while  the  wood- 
workers and  tailors  locked  out  reached  only  4.6 
per  cent,  and  3.8  per  cent,  respectively.  Of  the 
254  lockouts  65  were  successful,  147  partially 
,  so,  and  42  failed  of  their  object.  The  average 
percentage  for  1901-1905  given  is:  successful 
lockouts,  36.4  per  cent.;  partially  successful,  40 
per  cent. ;  wholly  unsuccessful,  23.6  per  cent. 

The  strike  movement  in  France  in  1905, 
contrasted  with  that  of  Germany,  was  much 
less  extensive  than  in  1904. 

The  number  of  strikes  in  France  during  the 
year  1905  was  only  830,  as  against  1026  in  1904, 
and  the  number  of  days  lost  in  the  former  year 


2,746,684,  as  against  3,934,884  in  the  latter  year. 
The  Office  du  Travail  (Labor  Bureau)  gave  the 
number  of  strikers  in  1905  at  144,127  men,  22,606 
women,  and  6,933  juvenile  employees,  engaged 
in  5,302  enterprises.  In  these  strikes  the  tex- 
tile industries  were  most  strongly  affected,  and 
after  these  the  building  trades,  the  former  fur- 
nishing 130  strikes  involving  25446  strikers,  the 
latter  121  strikes  and  26,540  strikers. 

The  questions  in  dispute  which  formed 
the  causes  of  strikes  in  France  seem  to  have 
been  more  varied  than  in  the  other  countries 
named,  as  shown  by  the  further  quotation: 

Strikes  for  increased  pay  numbered  56.74  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  against  decrease  of  pay,  494 
per  cent ;  for  shorter  hours  with  continuance  or 
increase  of  wages,  16.02  per  cent.;  for  the  in- 
troduction of  piece-work,  8.07  per  cent;  for 
abolition  of  the  same,  19.35  per  cent;  for  the 
abolition  or  decrease  of  fines,  3.13  per  cent.  In 
1 7. 1 1  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  the  reinstatement  of 
workmen,  foremen  or  chefs  was  demanded,  and 
in  15.54  per  cent  the  discharge  of  certain  work- 
men was  asked.  The  question  of  the  limitations 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  involved  6.17  per 
cent,  of  the  strikers,  while  3.16  per  cent  of  the 
entire  number  struck  because  of  the  withholding 
of  insurance  premiums.  Of  the  830  disputes, 
486  lasted  at  most  one  week,  of  which  79  were 
settled  within  one  or  two  days,  and  145  in  one 
day  or  less,  while  the  duration  of  8  strikes  was 
more  than  100  days.  The  outcome  of  all  the 
strikes  in  France  during  1005- 1006  is  thus  given: 
Successful,  22.91  per  cent. ;  partially  so,  39.8  per 
cent. ;  failed,  37.28  per  cent 


WHY  ITALY  SHOULD    REMAIN  IN  THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE: 

A  GERMAN  PLEA. 


TTHE  eminent  German  philosopher  and 
publicist,  Emil  Paulsen,  writing  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  sets  forth  very  clearly 
and  significantly  the  causes  of  Italy's  vacillat- 
ing attitude  as  regards  the  Triple  Alliance. 
His  object  in  writing  is  twofold:  To  show 
the  great  difficulties  under  which  Italy  labors 
and  thus  induce  the  German  public  to  take 
a  juster  view  of  her  position,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  the  Italians  realize  the 
necessity  for  the  young  monarchy's  adherence 
to  the  Dreibundy  as  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  call  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Since  the  Morocco  Conference,  last  year, 
many  bitter  retorts  have  passed  between  the 
German  and  Italian  press.  If  the  tension 
which  threatened  the  Dreibund  has,  as  far,  at 
least,  as  the  official  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  concerned,  relaxed,  the  feeling  of  their 
press  and  people  is  that  in  reality  the  old 
relation    has    changed, —  that    a   system    of 


friendships  in  conjunction  with  one  of  al- 
liances has  been  introduced  in  Italy,  which 
may  in  certain  contingencies  prove  more  ef- 
fective than  the  old  one. 

If  Europe's  political  system  were  essential- 
ly determined  by  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  latter,  declares  the  writer  of  the 
article  quoted,  would  undoubtedly  take  its 
stand  with  Germany.  Italy  is  essentially  a 
Mediterranean  Power,  and  France  is  her 
most  dangerous,  and,  hitherto,  her  most  suc- 
cessful rival  on  the  Mediterranean  as  well 
as  in  North  Africa,  while  her  interests  do  not 
practically  clash  at  any  point  with  those  of 
Germany.  But  the  latter's  alliance  with 
Austria  renders  conditions  somewhat  more 
difficult. 

That  Austria  was  once  Italy's  oppressor  and 
the  arch-enemy  of  Italian  unity,  lives  in  the 
people's  memory.  Trent  and  Triest  have  an 
Italian  population  which  craves  union  with  Italy, 
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and  the  opposing  interests  of  the  two  Powers 
extend  throughout  the  Adriatic  and  its  shores. 
Still  Italy  could  join  Germany- Austria ;  France 
has  been  her  more  real  and  aggressive  opponent. 
The  taking  of  Tunis  and  the  Republic's  attitude 
aiming  to  debar  Italy  from  her  nearest  natural 
field  of  expansion  in  North  Africa  fixed  Italian 
opposition  to  France. 

This  condition  of  things  has  been  greatly 
changed  by  the  new  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  Hen  Paulsen  believes.  As 
long  as  the  two  Western  Powers  confronted 
each  other  as  rival  foes  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Italy  could  lean  upon  England,  with 
her  more  powerful  navy,  as  against  France. 
But  should  England  and  France,  in  case  of 
war,  combine  against  Germany-Austria,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  Italy  to  bear 
its  share  of  the  burdens  in  the  Dreibund. 

Italy  is  a  coast  land  which  is  defenseless 
against  a  superior  naval  Power.  Her  open 
towns  are  exposed  to  every  attack;  her  railways 
are  shore-railways  which  may  be  destroyed  at 
one  blow.  Alliance  with  the  Continental  mon- 
archies could  not  avert  its  fate.  Politically,  too, 
historical  memories,  race  instincts,  democratic 
sentiments,  all  make  it  more  natural  for  Italy 
in  case  of  a  great  European  conflict,  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  than  the  Austro-German  alliance. 
Such  considerations  would  yield  in  acute  politi- 
cal crises,  but  in  the  long  run  they  exert  a  strong 
influence.  The  question,  too,  arises  whether  in 
the  event  of  a  great  European  conflagration, 
Italy  has  not  more  to  hope  from  the  Western 
Powers  than  from  Germany-Austria.  What 
prize  of  victory  could  the  Dreibund  promise? 
Secure  possession  in  North  Africa?  Hardly,  as 
long  as  England  is  opposed  to  it.  Nice  and 
Savoy?  But  they  themselves  show  little  inclin- 
ation to  return.  The  other  side,  on  the  contrary, 
holds  out  a  glittering  prize  which  makes  every 
Italian's  heart  beat  higher — Trent  and  Triest; 
and  in  case  of  the  disruption  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire,  the  prospect  of  a  still  greater 
prize:  Italy,  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
in  its  position  on  the  Adriatic  and  the  Baltic 
Peninsula. 

Thus  Italy  has  become  vacillating  not 
so  much  through  faithlessness  as  through  the 
force  of  circumstances.  Alliances,  as  Bis- 
marck said,  are  not  made  for  eternity.  They 
do  not  outlive  the  situation  which  gave  them 
birth. 

Italy  has  thus  far  not  stepped  decidedly  into 
the  other  camp;  officially,  on  the  contrary,  she 
stands  firmly  by  the  Dreibund.  And  there  are, 
of  course,  serious  considerations  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  change;  above  all,  to  join  the 
Anglo-French  entente  would  at  once  create  a 
tension  with  Austria-Hungary.  The  Italia  irre- 
denta would  be  encouraged  to  take  every  means 
to  cut  loose  from  Austria,  and  the  instincts  of 
the  youth  and  the  masses,  restrained  with  diffi- 
culty now,  would  perforce  have  to  be  followed 
by  the  government.  But  a  war  with  Austria  for 
Trent  and  Triest, — the  experiences  of  1848  and 


BARON  VON  AEHRENTHAL,  THE  NEW  A USTRO- HUN- 
GARIAN  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS. 

(Who  is  regarded  as  the  man  to  win  back  Italy  for 
the  Triple  Alliance.) 

1866, — hold  out  little  encouragement  for  Italy. 
Then  Lombardy  and-Venetia  were  at  stake,  dis- 
pensable members  of  the  monarchy;  a  war  for 
the  Tyrol,  for  communication  with  the  sea, 
would  make  it  necessary  for  Austria-Hungary  to 
risk  her  last  man,  her  last  penny.  And,  besides, 
Italy  in  joining  England  and  France  would  ex- 
perience the  usual  fate  of  the  weaker  ally, — in 
defeat  to  bear  the  costs,  in  the  opposite  event,  to 
receive  but  a  sparing  award  of  victory. 

Thus,  Italy's  hesitating  policy  is  readily 
comprehensible.  No  sure  or  easy  advantages 
beckon  her  from  either  side ;  "  rather  danger, 
and,  it  may  be,  sharp  conflicts  to  which  she 
does  not  feel  equal."  Therefore  does  she 
"  seek  peace  with  a  burning  zeal, —  peace 
which  will  save  her  from  taking  a  decisive 
stand  on  either  side." 

If,  then,  peace  is  the  primary  consideration, 
—  and  how,  indeed,  could  Italy,  with  her 
present  equipment,  engage  in  a  great  war  ?  — 
the  government  must  strive  to  join  the  Pow- 
ers whose  desire  for  peace  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  conditions  in  Europe  is 
strongest.  And,  the  writer  thinks,  the  as- 
sertion rests,  upon  good  grounds  that  this  is 
the  case  with  Austria-Germany.  Austria's 
love  of  peace,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  doubted. 
She  is  the  Power,  above  all  others,  that  is 
dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  existing 
political  conditions.  "  The  alliances  of 
France,  as  long  as  she  still  rivets  her  gaze 
upon  the  cleft  in  the  Vosges,  have  necessarily 
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an  aggressive  point."  An  alliance  of  which 
Austria  is  a  member,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
necessarily  defensive.  Therefore,  the  writer 
concludes,  the  Dreibund,  with  its  undoubted 
aim  of  maintaining  peace  and  the  present 
state  of  things  is,  after  all,  Italy's  proper 
place  in  Europe's  political  scheme. 


Her  going  over  to  the  opposite  camp  must 
be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  venture.  It  would 
mean  for  France  an  encouragement  to  stretch 
out  her  hands  for  Alsace-Lorraine;  for  Italy, 
the  resolve  to  arm  for  war  for  the  Adriatic 
against  Austria- Hungary.  On  the  contrary, 
Italy  can,  if  she  adheres  wisely  and  firmly  to  the 
Dreibund,  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  keeping 
back  a  European  war. 


THE   WOMAN   SUFFRAGE    CAMPAIGN    IN    ENGLAND 

AND    FRANCE. 


TpHE  recent  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  Westminster,  of  thirty 
"  Suffragettes,"  or  lady  advocates  of  a  more 
satisfying  woman  suffrage  than  is  now  legal, 
has  brought  forth  a  series  of  vigorous  protests 
from  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  all 
classes.  Their  indignation  is  voiced  emphat- 
ically in  British  magazines  and  newspapers. 
That  these  energetic  feminine  champions  of 
greater  feminine  political  liberty,  should 
have  invaded  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Eng- 
lish houses  of  Parliament, —  and  tried  thus 
to  force  the  issue, —  their  issue, —  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  lawmakers,  has  shocked 
everybody, —  excepting,  of  course,  the  com- 
rades of  the  shining  group.  That  the  law- 
makers, through  their  local  arms  of  the  law, 
should  have  permitted  the  arrest  of  eleven 
members  of  the  group,  was  also  shocking. 
But  that  these  eleven  ladies, —  each  one  of 
excellent  repute, —  should  be  forced  to  un- 
dergo imprisonment  simply  because  they  re- 
fused to  pay  a  fine  was  simply  terrifying, 
and  a  serious  menace  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject, —  always,  since  Magna  Charta,  a 
live  stirring  theme  among  British  people. 

Editorials  and  articles  on  this  subject  of 
the  expulsion  and  imprisonment  of  lady  agi- 
tators,—  guilty,  only,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  of  "  effervescent  enthusi- 
asm,"— deal  with  several  phases  of  the  sit- 
uation. Naturally,  the  indignation  of  the 
people  because  of  the  incarceration  of  women 
for  a  political  offense  is,  first  of  all,  vigorous- 
ly varied.  More  important,  however,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  outer  world,  is  the  en- 
couraging attitude  of  not  a  few  editors, 
writers  and  public  men  toward  the  woman- 
suffrage  proposition  as  a  needed  reform.  The 
belief  is  evidently  widespread  that  victory  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  demands  now  made  is 
not  nearly  so  far  away  as  antagonists  of  the 
idea  prefer  to  imagine  and  believe. 

The  Labour  Leader,  an  English  newspa- 


per, now  exceptionally  prominent  and  influ- 
ential because  of  labor  voting  strength  in 
the  present  parliament,  said,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue, commenting  on  the  Westminster  epi- 
sode: 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  new  woman's  agita- 
tion has  deeply  impressed  the  mind  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  country.  The  changed  feeling 
toward  this  movement  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
press.  Liberal  and  Conservative  editors  alike 
admit  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is 
rapidly  coming  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics,  and  the  decision  of  the  Labor  party  in 
Parliament,  to  make  this  one  of  their  leading 
questions  for  next  session  is  a  good  omen  for 
the  woman's  cause. 

Philip  Snowden,  a  well-known,  influen- 
tial member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
marked, on  a  recent  occasion,  in  addressing 
a  delegation  of  Suffragettes: 

I  feel  confident  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  government  the  suffrage  will  be  ex- 
tended to  women,  but  how  soon  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  persistency  of  your  exertion. 

Another  member  of  the  House,  Walter 
Maclaren,  in  speaking  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Commons  toward  this  suffrage  reform 
movement,  observed: 

At  least  four  hundred  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  pledged  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 
That  does  not  mean  that  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty are  against  it.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  you 
would  ^et  fifty  members  to  go  to  the  lobby 
against  the  motion  for  woman  suffrage. 

DEMANDS  OF  THE   "  SUFFRAGETTES." 

In  the  British  magazines,  the  expubion 
incident  has  reviewed  the  timeliness  of  such 
topics  as  deal  broadly  with  the  general  sub- 
ject of  feminine  fitness  for  participation  in 
parliamentary  franchise  privileges.  Under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Ignota,"  a  lady  writing 
in  the  Westminster  Review  for  November, 
presents  in  vigorous  and  telling  language, 
"  The  Case  for  the  Immediate  Enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Women  of  the  United  King- 
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THE       SUFFRAGETTE       DIVERSION  IN  THE  LOBBY  OF  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
(The   arrest   of  woman    suffragists   for   disturbing  Parliamentary  proceedings,  as  seen  by  the  artist  of 

the  London  Graphic.) 


•dom."  After  pointing  out  that  "  some  of 
us "  have  been  "  working  hard  for  forty 
years "  to  secure  for  women  "  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  ancient  political  rights,"  the 
writer  says  that  she  "  shares  to  the  full  the 
indignation  of  those  brave  younger  spirits 
who  are  resolved  that  this  great  act  of  hu- 
man, national  and  social  justice  (enfranchise- 
ment of  women)  shall  no  longer  be  delayed 
in  the  interests  of  political  parties,  or  to  suit 
the  personal  convenience  of  party  leaders." 
Then,  continuing: 

We  demand  our  immediate  enfranchisement 
on  the  same  terms  as  men: 

(i)  Because  we  have,  by  long  and  painful 
experience,  proved  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
securing  any  further  redress  of  the  many  legal 
wrongs  from  which  we  still  suffer,  and  because 
we  fully  realize  the  great  danger  of  further 
careless,  mischievous,  and  unjust  legislation, 
gravely  imperilling  the  well-being  of  women. 

(2)  Because  the  equal  citizenship  of  women  is 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  in  men 
of  the  sense  of  social  and  political  justice. 

(3)  Because  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  hasten 


the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  will  thus  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  social  and  political  morality 
all  the  world  over. 

After  mentioning  the  victories  of  Scottish 
women  in  their  fight  for  municipal  rights, 
and  the  encouragement  thus  afforded  to  the 
women  of  England  and  Wales,  when,  in 
1869,  they  fought  for  and  won  the  resti- 
tution of  the  municipal  vote,  Ignota,  re- 
viewing the  outcome  of  various  legislative 
enactments  intended  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  women  under  the  law,  remarks,  caus- 
tically : 

The  net  result  of  all  this  tinkering  legislation 
is  that,  for  all  local  administrative  purposes, 
women  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  vote  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  men,  but  throughout  England  and 
Wales  women  do  not  possess  the  owner,  lodger, 
or  service  franchises,  whilst  married  women 
may  not  vote  for  borough  or  county  councils, 
unless  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  within 
the  county  of  London,  where  they  are  em- 
powered to  vote  for  the  county  council  and  the 
borough  councils. 

With   regard  to  the  eligibility  of  women  to 
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public  offices  and  to  membership  of  local  ad- 
ministrative bodies,  it  would  appear  to  the  plain- 
est common-sense  that  in  a  country  which  since 
the  Norman  Conquest  has  been  ruled  by  five 
Queens  Regnant,  the  exclusion  of  a  woman  from 
public  office  on  the  sole  ground  of  her  sex,  no 
matter  how  great  her  fitness  for  its  duties,  is  an 
absurd  barbarism. 

Referring  to  an  appeal  to  the  courts  by 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who,  in  1888,  was  de- 
feated at  the  polls  by  Lady  Sandhurst  for 
membership  of  the  London  County  Council, 
the  writer  points  out: 

On  this  occasion  the  late  Lord  Esher,  then 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  gave  utterance  to  the  as- 
tounding dictum,  "  I  take  it  that  neither  by  the 
common  law  nor  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  from  the  beginning  of  the  common 
law  until  now,  can  a  woman  be  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise any  public  function."  Yet  at  the  very 
time  Lord  Esher  spoke,  women  were  acting  as 
overseers,  waywardens,  churchwardens,  poor  law 
guardians,  and  members  of  school  boards,  which 
can  scarcely  be  considered  private  functions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  exercised 
his  judicial  office  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
a  female  sovereign! 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, Frederick  Thoresby,  on  "  Woman  and 
Woman  Suffrage,"  starts  out  by  remarking 
that  according  to  the  old  adage:  "If  man 
be  scratched  the  savage  will  appear,"  but  he 
adds,  "  as  compensation,  we  can  all  agree 
that  if  you  get  through  woman's  superficiali- 
ties you  will  find  the  Saint."  That  is,  man 
and  woman 

stand  for  the  two  elementary  forces  at  work  in 
the  development  and  evolution  of  our  national 
life,  and  mankind  generally.  These  forces  are 
known  by  many  names,  such  as  for  instance, 
might  and  right,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  sel- 
fish and  the  unselfish.  Man  alone  may  be  ex- 
pected to  secure  from  a  merely  physical  and 
individualistic  standpoint  the  survival  of  the 
fit,  but  if  woman  is  taken  into  partnership  in 
the  management  of  our  everyday  world,  all  that 
she  stands  for,  namely,  purity,  sweetness,  and 
gentleness,  will  ensure,  in  our  upward  struggle, 
the  survival  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Thoresby  believes  that,  for  the  rea- 
son just  given,  all  who  admit  woman's  puri- 
fying, sympathetic  and  considerate  mission, 
and,  who  have  the  best  and  permanent  inter- 
ests of  the  British  nation  at  heart  should 
strenuously  support  Female  Suffrage  now 
that  it  has  become  a  practical  question. 

At  any  rate,  as  the  matter  has  ceased  to  be 
merely  academical,  mere  man  will  have  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  will  support  or 
oppose  it,  always  provided  there  really  is  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  community  convinced 
that  the  reading  by  a  woman  of  a  pamphlet  on 
Education,  Sanitation,  or  the  Housing  Question, 
or  her  occasional  attendance  at  a  political  meet- 


ing, or  her  right  to  still  more  occasionally  cast 
a  vote,  will  either  wreck  the  home-life  of  the 
nation,  prevent  woman  from  giving  birth  to 
healthy  children,  or  cause  her  to  cease  to  be  the 
helpmate  and  the  inspiration  of  man.  If  there 
is  such  a  large  number  of  men  holding  such 
views,  is  it  too  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  very  opposite  is  more  lijkely, 
and  indeed,  has  been  the  natural  result  of  giving 
woman  a  vote? 

In  London  women  vote  in  all  elections 
except  for  representatives.  Indirectly  they 
vote  for  members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  Russia,  women,  as  householders,  vote  for 
all  elective  offices  and  on  local  matters.  In 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  women  have 
proxy  votes  on  local  and  even  general  mat- 
ters. 

The  results  of  agitation  in  England,  thus 
far,  for  greater  legal  privileges  for  women, 
have  been  modifications  of  the  property  laws, 
1882  and  1893.  Employment  of  women, 
too,  in  useful  occupations,  is  much  more 
general,  and,  usually,  is  found  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. Results  in  the  United  States  have  been 
numerous  and  important.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century,  for  example,  there  were 
only  seven  occupations  open  to  women.  To- 
day, there  are  more  than  three  hundred  hon- 
est ways  in  which  women  can  and  do  earn 
a  living.  State  laws,  in  many  States,  have 
been  liberally  modified  in  order  to  give  mar- 
ried women  greater  control  of  their  own 
property  and  other  privileges.  Petitions, 
persistently  presented  in  person  by  leading 
women  in  States  and  Territories,  have  won 
for  the  women  of  such  States  and  Territories 
the  privileges  they  now  enjoy.  The  thinking 
men  of  England, —  or  at  least  a  substantial 
percentage  of  them,  judging  from  the  maga- 
zine and  press  opinions,  do  not  seriously 
blame  the  women  who,  the  other  day,  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  Parliament.  Their  view 
is,  in  a  general  way,  that  as  the  crisis  had  to 
come, —  and  that  is  admitted, —  it  was  just 
as  well  to  emphasize  conditions  and  reveal 
the  exact  truth. 

How  They  Solve  the  Problem  In  France 

In  France,  women  teachers  vote  for 
Boards  of  Education.  Since  1898,  women  in 
commerce  vote  for  judges  of  tribunals  of 
commerce. 

"  Feminisme  in  France  "  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  survey  by  Mr.  Charles  Daw- 
barn,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.     He  says: 

The  woman's  movement  is  characteristic  of 
the  times.  Its  influence  is  felt  all  over  Europe, 
even  in  conservative  Turkey.    In  France  and  in 
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England  it  has  followed  much  the  same  course 
and  exhibited  much  the  same  phenomena.  Yet 
the  differences  in  the  two  cases  are  essential. 
The  most  striking  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
France  there  are  no  distinguished  persons  to 
head  the  movement.  It  springs  from  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  is  the  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  a  group  of  enlightened  women  who, 
having  freed  themselves  from  the  prejudices  that 
hedge  about  their  sex,  have  crowned  their  eman- 
cipation by  claiming  the  vote.  The  femme  du 
monde,  the  woman  of  fashion,  holds  resolutely 
aloof.  There  are  no  aristocratic  names  associ- 
ated, as  in  England,  with  the  claim  of  women  to 
political  and  social  rights. 

The  woman's  movement,  he  says,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  Socialism  in  France./The 
Labor  movement  is  tinctured  with  the  most 
intense  conservatism  towards  woman.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  woman's  movement  has  made 


astonishing  progress  in  practical  directions. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a  journal,  a 
review,  or  a  novel  without  finding  some 
reference  to  this  new  agitation. 

The  narrow  round  of  domestic  life,  though 
it  may  still  satisfy  the  majority,  is  insuf- 
ficient for  an  intellectual  ilite.  Women  plead 
at  the  bar,  practice  medicine,  write  and  edit 
newspapers.  The  sex  is  conquering  a  new  place 
for  itself  in  the  world  of  art ;  it  has  obtained 
amongst  others  the  privilege  of  competing  for 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  It  is  astonishing  that,  not- 
withstanding this  great  advance  in  education  and 
opportunity,  woman  in  a  political  sense  is  al- 
most where  she  was  in  Roman  times.  Roman 
law  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic 
code.  .  .  .  According  to  statistics,  half  the 
work  of  France  is  performed  by  women.  Their 
advent,  therefore,  to  the  ballot-box  would  be 
fraught,  surely,  with  surprising  changes. 


THE    READING   HABIT    IN     THE   UNITED   STATES. 


QBSERVATION  of  the  reading  habit  as 
manifested  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  furnish  some  valuable 
sidelights  upon  the  new  science  of  mental 
ethnology.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  announce 
anything  so  definite  as  a  law.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  assert  that  some  necessary  relation 
exists  between  specific  mental  "  varieties  "  of 
a  population  and  their  reading  habits.  A 
necessary  relation  also  exists  between  the  ex- 
tent of  that  habit  and  the  number  of  persons 
of  eminence.  These  are  the  dicta  of  a  patient 
investigator,  Mr.  Gustave  Michaud,  who 
contributes  to  the  new  Putnam's  Monthly, 
an  article  on  this  general  subject.  Migra- 
tion, Mr.  Michaud  holds,  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  the  production  of  new  men- 
tal varieties,  which  are  "  strongly  marked  in 
many  parts  of  our  land."  A  comparison  of 
New  England  with  the  Western  States,  into 
which  her  sons  have  gone,  is  very  significant. 
New  England  was  "  settled  mainly  by  high- 
thinking  idealists,  who  abandoned  comfort 
and  part  of  their  earthly  possessions  in  order 
to  enjoy  religious  freedom."  Later,  some  of 
these  gave  up  their  religious  and  educational 
advantages  in  order  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion through  gaining  possession  of  a  fertile 
soil. 

The  result  of  the  two  migrations,  undertaken 
for  motives  so  widely  different,  was  the  separa- 
tion of  our  people  into  two  ethnic  varieties  which 
insensibly  merge  one  into  the  other :  In  the  West, 
a  vigorous  stock,  the  essence  of  energy,  people 
whose  fathers  have  pushed  West  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  whose  sons  are  now  called  back  East 


wherever  "push"  is  the  valued  quality.  In 
New  England,  a  highly  intellectual  race,  sensi- 
tive and  tinged  with  the  neurotism  or  "  degener- 
acy "  which  the  departure  of  the  robust  always 
induces.  It  is  the  race  which  has  given  the  na- 
tion its  poets,  which  does  now  much  of  its  ab- 
stract thinking,  nearly  all  its  dreaming. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  extent 
of  the  "  reading  habit "  per  State  for  the 
year  1903.  The  figures  shown  were  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  number  of  books 
which  public,  school  and  society  libraries  is- 
sued by  the  total  population.  Although 
based  on  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  therefore,  accurate,  the  comparison  is 
only  limited  in  its  scope,  since  the  statistics 
do  not  take  into  consideration  books  consult- 
ed or  read  in  reading-rooms. 

The  reading  habit  is  more  pronounced  in  New 
England  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  coun- 
try,— such  is  the  first  fact  taught  by  the  map. 
In  New  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  100  persons 
drew  from  libraries  an  average  of  243  books  in 
1903.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  number  is 
found  in  California  (207  books).  New  York 
comes  next  with  only  155  books.  All  other 
States  fall  far  behind  these  numbers.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  New  England  in  that  matter  is 
the  logical  sequence  of  its  intellectual  hegemony. 
The  map  shows  another  fact, —  the  existence,  in 
the  Far  West,  of  three  States,  California,  Mon- 
tana, and  Colorado,  in  which  the  reading  habit 
is  by  far  more  general  than  in  the  neighboring 
States.  Close  examination  reveals  but  one  com- 
mon feature  in  their  population ;  the  three  States 
were  settled  mainly  by  people  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  farming  and  other  slow,  though  com- 
paratively safe,  ways  of  making  a  fortune, — 
people  whose  imagination  had  readily  responded 
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to  the  marvellous  stories  which  are  circulated 
whenever  extensive  gold  fields  are  discovered. 
Is  there  any  connection  between  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation and  the  reading  habit?  Whatever  be  the 
answer  which  will  one  day  be  given  to  the  query, 
we  may  well  note  that  our  experience  in  that 
matter  is  not  unique.  In  those  British  posses- 
sions, the  settlement  of  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  reading  habit  has 
grown  to  an  extent  not  only  unparalleled  in 
other  colonies,  but  even  greater  than  in  the 
metropolis.  A  region  settled  by  much  the  same 
ethnic  element  which  settled  early  in  California, 
and  which  comes  next  to  that  State  in  the  world 
gold  output, —  Victoria, —  boasted,  as  early  as 
1890,  of  having  one  public  library  to  every  4^00 
of  population,  as  against  one  in  every  277,000  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  United  States, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  the  only  States  which  can  show  now  so  fav- 
orable a  rate. 

No  constant  relation  can  be  observed  be- 
tween the  birth-rate  of  genius  and  talent,  per 
State,  and  the  number  or  equipment  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  "  The  latter  feature,  in 
the  United  States,  seems  to  depend  more  on 


the  prosperity  of  communities  than  on  the 
ethnic  character  of  their  members."  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  "  relation  between  the 
extent  of  the  reading  habit  and  the  present 
birth-rate  of  men  and  women  of  genius  of  all 
degrees."  The  writer  of  the  article  says  in 
conclusion : 

From  the  standpoint  of  mental  ethnology,  New 
England  is  as  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  as  Brittany  or  Provence  from  the 
rest  of  France,  Piedmont  from  the  rest  of  Italy, 
Bavaria  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  But  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  New  Englander  are 
not  those  of  the  Alpine  or  Mediterranean  races. 
Some  are  exaggerated  Baltic  traits.  Some  are 
peculiar  to  New  England.  Those  features  the 
existence  of  which  can  be  scientifically  proved 
and  the  extent  of  which  can  be  readily  measured 
are  a  high  birth-rate  of  genius,  a  passion  for 
reading,  a  high  divorce  rate,  a  low  natality,  a 
high  death-rate  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  correlation  between  some  of  these 
traits  is  obvious.  Between  others  it  is  obscure. 
But  we  must  remember  that  mental  ethnology  is 
a  science  born  yesterday.  To-day  it  gathers 
facts.  To-morrow  it  will  compare  these  and 
from  them  derive  laws. 


SOME  IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  ILLUMINATION. 


V4  ANY  have  been  the  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  light  pro- 
duced by  the  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury-vapor 
lamp.  Its  economy  is  remarkable.  Taking 
into  account  the  amount  of  light  produced 
through  the  employment  of  a  given  horse 
power,  there  is  "  lots  of  it,  such  as  it  is." 
Yet  the  lack  of  red  tints, —  or,  as  the  physi- 
cists say,  of  vibrations  of  greater  amplitude, 
—  has  prevented  its  more  general  adoption. 
Bright  red  objects,  such  as  sealing-wax,  ap- 
pear chocolate-brown  instead  of  vermilion; 
the  human  skin  appears  of  a  ghastly  greenish 
color,  etc.  It  is  of  course  of  no  use  to  en- 
close the  light  in  red  glass  bulbs  or  tubes, 
for  such  tinted  glass  does  not  produce  red 
rays:  It  merely  absorbs  those  that  are  not 
red.  In  this  case  it  would  only  weaken  the 
light  by  depriving  it  of  some  of  its  non-red 
constituents,  without  substituting  any  others. 
The  characteristic  tints  of  the  mercury-vapor 
light, —  the  characteristic  bright  lines  of  its 
spectrum, —  are  one  that  is  violet-blue,  one 
that  is  yellow  and  two  that  are  orange.  To 
introduce  a  red  constituent,  with  greater 
wave-length  than  any  of  these,  is  the  prob- 
lem. One  scheme  has  been  to  construct  the 
bulbs,  or  tubes,  of  fluorescent  glass,  for  the 
wave-lengths  of  light  are  somewhat  increased 


by  passage  through  this  material.  Another 
has  been  to  introduce  into  the  mercury-vapor 
lamp,  or  to  use  in  conjunction  with  it,  other 
lights  especially  rich  in  the  red  tints.  But 
these  schemes  cut  down  the  efficiency  which 
was  the  particular  virtue  of  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamp,  and  deprived  it  of  its  advan- 
tage over  other  methods  of  illumination. 

According  to  the  Electrotechnishe  Zeit- 
schrift,  the  difficulty  has  actually  been  over- 
come through  the  employment  of  the  vapor 
of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  with  certain  other 
metals,  in  place  of  the  vapor  of  mercury  it- 
self. Thus,  when  the  lamp  contains  an 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  in  the  propor- 
tion of  100  :  30,  respectively,  by  weight,  the 
presence  of  the  zinc  introduces  several  blue 
and  green  tints  and,  much  more  important 
than  these,  a  strong  red.  The  resulting 
light  approximates  daylight  in  giving  their 
proper  values  to  colored  objects  upon  which 
it  falls.  Thus,  sealing-wax  once  more  ap- 
pears red,  and  human  skin  of  a  more  attrac- 
tive color.  Finding,  however,  that  the  yel- 
low tints  were  too  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
blues,  greens,  oranges  and  red,  Gehrke  and 
von  Baeyer  add  a  trace  of  sodium  to  the 
amalgam  to  bring  the  intensity  of  the  yellow 
to  a  par  with  the  others.    Finally,  to  prevent 
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the  destruction  of  the  tubes  through  the  un- 
equal rates  of  expansion  of  the  amalgam  and 
the  glass,  a  little  metallic  bismuth  is  added 
to  the  former:  The  amalgam  becomes  then 
more  easily  fusible  and  its  rate  of  expansion 
with  heat  more  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
glass. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  produced  by 
burning  acetylene  gas  is  now  well  known. 
The  adoption  of  the  light  for  purposes  of 
general  illumination,  as  well  as  for  carriage 
and  automobile  lamps,  etc.,  has  of  course 
led  to  the  introduction  of  acetylene  genera- 
tors of  many  patterns,  and,  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  comparatively  simple  and  safe.  It  is 
therefore  only  natural  that  those  who  have 
constantly  to  make  use  of  "  calcium  lights  " 
have  sought  for  a  method  by  which  an  oxy- 
acetylene  burner  could  be  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  oxy-hydrogen  lamp.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  intense  heat  produced.  Lime  or 
magnesia  cylinders  such  as  are  in  common 
use,  melt  in  the  oxy-acetylene  flame.  To 
rotate  the  cylinder  with  speed  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  destruction,  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  uneven  light.  Resort  has  been 
had,  therefore,  to  cylinders  composed  of  the 
rare  earths  such  as  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Welsbach  mantles.  These  have 
the  necessary  resistant  quality.  With  a  lamp 
consuming  50  litres, —  about  one  and  two- 
thirds  cubic  feet, —  of  acetylene  gas  per  hour, 


THE  COOPER- HEWITT  LIGHT. 

a  light  of  about  1,500  candle  power  is  thus 
obtained.  In  the  Journal  de  Physique,  Prof. 
D'Arsonval  has  recently  described  an  ap- 
paratus capable  of  yielding  oxygen  in  any 
required  quantity,  and  as  it  may  be  needed. 
Provided  with  such  gas-generators  as  this, 
and  one  of  those  in  common  use  for  acetylene, 
the  stereopticon  manipulator  may  be  saved 
much  of  the  inconvenience  unavoidable 
where  gas-cylinders  must  be  transported  from 
place  to  place. 


SENSATIONS  THAT  ACCOMPANY  BALLOONING. 


PROBABLY  every  one  who  has  never 
been  up  in  a  balloon  has  wondered  what 
the  experience  might  be  like.  A  successful 
American  aeronaut,  Dr.  Julian  P.  Thomas, 
writes  entertainingly  in  the  Dtcember  Cos- 
mopolitan of  the  wishes  and  ambitions  that 
have  led  him  to  ascend  twelve  thousand  feet 
in  the  air,  and  of  the  sights  that  rewarded 
his  daring  achievements. 

Dr.  Thomas,  it  should  be  stated,  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  the  largest  balloon  in 
America,  Nirvana,  which  has  a  gas-bag  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  cubic  feet,  is  47  feet  in 
diameter  when  inflated,  and  stands  60  feet 
high  when  ready  for  an  ascent. 

For  the  balloonist  the  first  great  sensa- 
tion, we  are  told,  is  one  of  losing;  that  which 
is  disturbing,  as  the  world  recedes. 

The  discordant  noises,  the  shrieking  of 
whistles,  the  harsh  cheers  of  the  crowd,  all  of 


which  generally  attend  an  ascension,  die  down 
and,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter,  finally  end  in 
a  noiseless  peace  which  those  who  have  always 
stayed  on  the  earth  cannot  appreciate. 

There  is  no  fear  as  one  sees  the  earth  reced- 
ing from  under  the  balloon, —  at  least  there  was 
none  with  me.  At  the  height  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  a  sense  of  tranquility  comes  over  one,  and 
actual  happiness,  which  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  begins  to  be  felt.  The  at- 
mospheric pressure  which  the  man  on  the  earth 
is  all  the  time  enduring:  diminishes  as  the  bal- 
loon rises  in  the  air.  Physical  and  mental  ex- 
hilaration follows.  The  muscles  seem  harder, 
the  heart  beats  with  more  ease,  and  there  is 
a  sense  of  lightness  and  freedom  that  cannot  be 
easily  described.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
awakening  of  the  mentality.  The  senses  are 
keener.  Perception  is  increased;  one  thinks 
more  quickly,  and  the  thoughts  are  more  ex- 
alted. The  amount  of  nervous  energy  which  one 
expends  while  in  the  air  is  enormous.  It  is  not 
appreciated,  of  course,  until  the  earth  is  reached 
ai?ain.    But  then  the  effects  are  severe  and  often 
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LOST  IN  A  FOG. 

One  of  the  strangest  sensations  that  the 
balloonist  experiences,  says  Dr.  Thomas,  is 
that  of  being  lost  in  a  fog. 

The  absolute  separation  which  one  feels  at 
that  time  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other  hu- 
man experience.  At  such  a  time  there  is  no 
calculating  of  position.  The  statoscope  tells 
whether  the  balloon  is  rising  or  falling,  but  be- 
yond that  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  east  or 
west,  north  or  south.  When  one  can  see,  the 
drag  rope,  extending  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  car,  will  tell  by  its  swaying  which  way  the 
balloon  is  proceeding.  But  in  a  fog  this,  of 
course,  cannot  be  seen.  The  knowledge  of  the 
direction  in  which  a  balloon  is  drifting  is  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  those  who  are  in  it 

The  sea  is  the  great  danger  of  the  aeronaut. 
It  is  the  one  dread  thing  that  is  always  before 
him.  The  peril  of  being  blown  out  over  the 
ocean  or  other  large  body  of  water  is  ever  in  his 
mind,  and  he  is  constantly  calculating  his  posi- 
tion with  this  thought  in  view.  To  be  lost  in  a 
fog,  then,  exposes  him  to  his  greatest  enemy. 

Yet  even  when  the  conviction  comes  that 
below  the  fog  is  water  it  is  accepted  with 
perfect  composure.  Dr.  Thomas  describes 
the  feeling  as  something  like  that  which  a 
man  must  experience  in  eating  just  before  he 
is  hung. 

ENCOUNTERING  STORMS  ALOFT. 

But  far  more  wonderful  than  the  fog  or  the 
loveliness  of  the  cloudland  which  looks  like 
great  white  mountains  floating  around  in  space, 
and  more  impressive  even  than  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  land  on  a  clear  and  sunny  day,  is  the 
storm.  To  be  in  the  lightning,  to  have  it  above 
and  below,  to  hear  the  thunder  crash  about  me, 
to  see  the  clouds  condense  and  the  moisture 
gather  on  the  bag  of  the  balloon  and  fall  down 
the  sides  until  it  was  a  perfect  spout,  pouring 
down  on  my  head, —  this  was  an  experience  I 
once  had  that  lasted  for  fourteen  and  a  half 
hours.  The  storm  was  so  grand  that  in  its  hor- 
ror it  failed  to  terrorize.  The  lightning  was 
not  forked  nor  in  streaks ;  there  would  simply  be 
an  opening  up  of  blue  flame  which  extended 
on  all  sides  find  cannot  be  described  by  anything 
except  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  hell.  The  elec- 
tricity was  so  prevalent  that  the  ropes  snapped 
as  I  touched  them.  Yet  the  very  fact  that  I  was 
immediately  in  the  storm  with  the  lightning  com- 
pletely surrounding  me,  prevented  the  gas-bag 
from  exploding,  as  it  would  have  done  had  a 
match  been  touched  to  it. 

But  it  is  neither  in  the  storm  nor  in  the  un- 
usual manifestations  of  the  forces  of  the  air  that 
the  real  pleasure  of  a  balloon  trip  is  found  It 
is,  rather,  in  the  sailing  over  the  earth  where  the 
city  and  the  country  can  be  seen  as  a  bird  sees 
them,  watching  the  rivers  that  look  like  threads 
and  the  mountains  that  are  mere  playthings  be- 
low, and  being  in  a  way  a  master  of  space  as 
man  in  all  the  ages  has  not  been.  And  this  is 
the  exquisite  joy  of  the  balloonist,  that  he  can 
shadow  cast  by  dr.  thomas'  balloon  on  a  claim  to  have  found  a  sport  with  which  none 
wnc  island  farm.  other  can  compare. Digitized  by  Go(> 
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LYNCHING  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 


'TpHAT  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
in  many  parts  of  our  country  operates 
in  practice  to  protect  the  criminal  rather  than 
the  public  is  a  rapidly  growing  conviction. 
Statistics  show  that  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  the  number  of  annual  homicides  has 
increased  from  3,000  to  about  10,000,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  only  about  one  mur- 
derer in  seventy-four  suffers  capital  punish- 
ment. Writing  from  the  view-point  of  a 
professor  of  political  science,  James  W.  Gar- 
ner, of  the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  in 
the  November  number  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly  that  lack  of  respect  for  law  and 
authority  accounts  largely  for  the  lawless 
spirit  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the 
country. 

The  author  cites  the  recent  lynching  of  a 
white  man  in  Louisiana  by  the  friends  of  the 
victim  who  was  murdered,  "  because  after 
a  delay  of  two  years  and  three  months  the 
case  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was  to  be 
disposed  of  on  a  mere  technicality  without 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  the 
innocence  of  the  accused."  The  experience 
of  England  and  other  countries  where  the 
criminal  is  quickly  brought  to  trial  shows 
that  swiftness  of  action  as  well  as  certainty 
of  punishment  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon 
crime. 

Few  things  arc  more  calculated  to  try  the 
patience  or  vex  the  soul  of  one  who  watches 
the  procedure  of  a  criminal  trial  than  the  inter- 
minable delays  which  usually  mark  its  progress 
from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  the  act.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  usual  delay  in  bringing  the 
case  to  trial, — it  is  seldom  less  than  three 
months,  and  frequently  as  much  as  a  year.  .... 
After  the  case  is  called,  days  and  sometimes 
weeks  are  consumed  in  panelling  the  jury.  Re- 
cently in  Chicago  eight  weeks  were  consumed 
in  selecting  a  jury  to  try  a  notorious  labor 
union  "  slugger,"  the  cost  to  the  State  aggre- 
gating about  twenty   thousand  dollars 

The  selection  of  the  jury,  however,  is  usually 
fast  sailing  compared  with  the  progress  of  the 
trial  thereafter.  Every  step  is  hedged  about 
with  technicalities,  many  of  which  to  the  lay- 
man mean  nothing,  and  all  of  which  are  de- 
signed to  provide  loop-holes  of  escape  for  the 
protection  of  criminals  rather  than  to  protect 
society  against  murderers. 

Surely,  it  is  strange  that  with  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  founded  on  that  of  England, 
and  with  a  procedure  essentially  the  same, 
the  administration  of  justice  in  American 
States  should  be  attended  by  so  much  greater 
delay  and  uncertainty.  Justice  Brown,  re- 
cently retired  from  the  United  States  Su- 


preme Court,  declares  that  our  criminal 
courts  are  all  wrong,  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  generations  behind  England. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  is  reported  as 
saying: 

One  who  has  watched  day  by  day  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  justice  in  an  English 
court  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  celerity,  accu- 
racy and  disregard  of  mere  technicalities  with 
which  business  is  transacted.  One  is  irresist- 
ably  impelled  to  ask  himself  why  it  is  that  with 
the  reputation  of  Americans  for  the  doing  of 
everything,  from  the  building  of  bridges  over 
the  Nile,  or  battleships  for  Russia  and  Japan 
....  a  court  in  conservative  old  England  will 
dispose  of  a  half  dozen  jury  cases  in  the  time 
that  would  be  required  here  in  dispatching  one. 

The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  the 
close  confinement  of  counsel  to  the  question  at 
issue  and  the  prompt  interposition  of  the  court 
to  prevent  delay.  The  trial  is  conducted  by 
men  trained  for  that  special  purpose,  whose  in- 
terest is  to  expedite  it  and  not  prolong  it.  No 
time  is  wasted  in  immaterial  matters.  Objec- 
tions to  testimony  are  discouraged,  and  almost 
never  made  the  subject  of  exception.  Mere 
oratory  is  at  a  discount,  and  new  trials  are  rare- 
ly granted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  in  the  United 
States  to-day  is  the  jury  system.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  jury  has  been  exalted 
at  the  expense  of  the  judge.  Apparently,  the 
restoration  to  the  judge  of  some  of  the  power 
he  has  in  England  is  necessary  if  unanimity 
of  verdict  is  to  be  secured.  To-day,  no  Eu- 
ropean country  requires  unanimity  of  verdict. 
German  laws  require  the  concurrence  of  only 
eight  jurors  out  of  twelve.  In  France  a  bare 
majority  suffices. 

The  right  of  appeal  is  also  abused.  No 
English  or  European  court  would  think  of 
allowing  a  new  trial  to  a  man  convicted  by 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  simply  be- 
cause of  some  technicality.  When  petition 
is  made  for  a  new  trial,  the  overtowering 
question  should  be  the  justice  of  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  and  not  whether  there 
was  a  technical  error  in  the  proceedings. 
Too  often  does  the  American  judge  exalt 
matters  of  procedure  over  those  of  substance. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  institutions,  if 
we  are  to  dwell  in  peace  and  security,  justice 
must  be  administered  with  greater  swiftness 
of  action  and  certainty  of  punishment.  Evi- 
dences of  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  popu- 
lar confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice 
and  an  increase  of  the  lawless  spirit  arc  seen 
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on  every  hand.    Every  year,  more  criminals  use  all  their  influence  "  to  restore  the  sys- 

are  "  executed  "  by  mobs  than  in  accordance  tern  of  criminal  jurisprudence  to  the  plane 

with  due  process  of  law.     And  upon  the  which    it    occupies    in    other    Anglo-Saxon 

bench  and  bar  rests  no  higher  duty  than  to  countries.1' 


AMERICAN  NOVELISTS  AND  REFORM  FROM  A 
FRENCH  VIEWPOINT. 


44  A  MERICA  is,  at  the  moment,  in  the 
throes  of  an  all-around  domestic  up- 
heaval. And, —  startling  omen !  —  the  pres- 
tige of  her  millionaires,  hitherto  sacrosanct, 
has  suffered  most  in  the  general  collapse  that 
has  resulted."  Beginning  with  these  words, 
M.  Henry  Davray,  the  contributor  of  a  pa- 
per to  La  Revue  (Paris)  on  "  The  Literary 
Movement  in  America,"  proceeds  to  point  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  by  a  wholesale  refer- 
ence to  the  forces  that  have  brought  about 
what  he  terms,  in  effect,  a  recrudescence  of 
that  lofty  moral  worth  which  characterized 
the  America  of  the  Puritan  pioneers.  The 
novel,  he  asserts,  has  been  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  purifying  of  American  pub- 
lic life,  Churchill,  Sinclair  and  Owen  Wis- 
ter  being  the  high  priests  of  the  crusade  in 
,  its  literary  form,  while  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
of  Boston,  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Miss  Tar- 
bell  have  all  three  played  a  Herculean  part 
in  the  great  Augean  cleaning  movement. 
Above  all,  thinks  M.  Davray,  President 
Roosevelt  has  again  shown  his  unerring  sense 
of  the  real  inwardness  of  things,  by  applying 
to  the  situation,  the  apposite  legend  of  the 
"Muck-rake."     Says  M.  Davray: 

The  word  muck-raker  has,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Americans  use  it,  nothing  dishonorable 
in  its  application.  On  the  contrary,  one  might 
apply  it  without  irreverence  to  Roosevelt  him- 
self, since  he  is  in  truth,  the  real  originator  of 
the  movement  that  stands  for  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  in  all  walks  of  life.  Owing  to  his 
influence,  exertion  and  personal  example,  it  is 
becoming  daily  more  difficult  for  lawless  mag- 
nates to  circumvent  the  laws  or  suborn  its  ad- 
ministrators  To  the  wielders  of  the  pen 

must  go,  however,  the  merit  of  telling  the  un- 
thinking masses  the  whole  truth  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  being  governed. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  Winston 
Churchill,  who  shows  in  "  Coniston,"  by  what 
shameless  disregard  of  human  right  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  came  to  fall  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  railroad  companies.  Mr.  Churchill 
has  come  into  prominence  with  a  series  of 
novels  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  though  that  history  is,  in  its  domestic 


aspect,  made  up  of  minor  events  much  exag- 
gerated and  which,  in  the  annals  of  older  coun- 
tries, would  count  for  little,  the  young  writer's 
work  is  good  in  that  it  will  enable  future  his- 
torians to  realize  for  educative  purposes  the 
customs  of  a  comparatively  new  country.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Churchill  should  risk 
compromising  his  literary  future  by  engaging 
in  politics. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Sinclair  is  already  well 
known  to  Frenchmen  by  his  work  entitled 
"The  Poisoners  of  Chicago"  ("The 
Jungle.") 

Also  a  youth,  he  mav  be  termed  a  muck-raker 
in  spite  of  himself.  His  realism  is  of  a  much 
more  terrible  type  than  the  most  repulsive  real- 
ism of  Zola.  Its  object  is  a  purely  socialistic 
one  and  Mr.  Sinclair  proposes  to  put  his  Social- 
ism into  practice  by  founding  a  communistic 
colony  near  New  York.  Despite  the  phenom- 
enal sale  of  his  novel,  America  has,  neverthe- 
less, not  received  his  Socialistic  theories  with 
much  fervor.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Sinclair 
aimed  at  the  brain  and  heart  of  his  readers,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  his  method  was  neither 
sufficiently  facile  nor  subtle,  succeeded  only  in 
reaching  the  people's  stomach 

Miss  Van  Vorst  has  succeeded  in  portray- 
ing a  type  of  American  almost  unknown  to 
Europeans,  in  her  "  Sin  of  George  Warren- 
er,"  namely,  the  unambitious  inhabitant  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  suburbs  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

In  these  localities  dwells  the  "commuter" 
who  holds  a  clerical  position  in  a  New  York 
corporation,  or  is  otherwise  engaged  in  business 
at  a  moderate,  but  safe,  salary.  Miss  Van 
Vorst's  pictures  of  this  type  of  American  life 
are  well  conceived.  If  we  can  believe  a  certain 
variety  of  American  novel,  the  literary  value  of 
which  is,  by  the  way,  open  to  discussion,  high 
society  in  New  York  is  at  once  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  private  vice  and  of  the  most  com- 
monplace immorality.  The  multi-millionaires 
are  not  all  saints,  it  would  seem.  Indeed,  the 
poor  plutocrat  is  now  the  target  of  all  expansive 
animosities.  Mr.  Owen  Wister  in  his  "Lady 
Baltimore,"  has  well  termed  him  "  our  low  class 
millionaire."  His  shamelessness  and  rapacity 
are  being  attacked  on  all  sides  and  his  days  of 
dignity  and  ease  appear  to  be  duly  labelled  for 
excision. 
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DESCRIPTIONS    OP  PEOPLES  AND  PLACES. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Homer  B.  Hulbert,  editor  of  the  Korea  Re- 
view and  author  of  "  The  History  of  Korea," 
"  A  Search  for  the  Siberian  Klondike,"  and 
other  books,  arranged  for  the  publication  of  his 
most  ambitious  effort,  which  he  has  entitled 
44  The  Passing  of  Korea."  This  work  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  in 
a  large,  finely  printed  volume  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred pages,  illustrated  with  full-page  pictures  in 
tint,  almost  all  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
author  himself.  Mr.  Hulbert,  whose  knowledge 
of  Korea  and  the  Korean  people  is  of  the  most 
detailed,  intimate  sort,  believes  that  the  Western 
world  should  know  more  about  a  country  and  a 
people  that  have  been  "  frequently  maligned  and 
seldom  appreciated."  The  Koreans,  he  declares, 
are  "neither  good  merchants,  like  the  Chinese, 
nor  good  fighters,  like  the  Japanese,"  and  yet 
they  are  far  more  like  Anglo-Saxons  in  tem- 
perament than  either,  and  they  are  by  far  the 
pleasantest  people  in  the  Far  East  to  live 
amongst.  Their  failings  are  such  as  follow  in 
the  wake  of  ignorance  everywhere,  and  the  bet- 
tering of  their  opportunities  will  bring  swift 
betterment  of  their  conditions.  Mr.  Hulbert  be- 
lieves that  in  our  diplomatic  history  we  have  not 
been  free  from  criminal  indifference  to  wrong 
perpetrated  upon  the  Korean  people.  He  does 
not  show  very  much  friendliness  to  Japan  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Koreans,  who,  he  believes, 
only  need  education  to  be  aroused  to  the  point 
of  asserting  their  independence.  Americans 
ought  to  help  in  this  movement,  Mr.  Hulbert 
believes,  since  "  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
world  where  money  invested  in  education  will 
bring  larger,  surer,  or  more  beneficent  results." 

In  "The  Story  of  the  Nations"  series  Put- 
nams  have  just  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of 
Dr.  David  Murray's  "Japan,"  complete  and 
amended,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  close 
of  1905,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Portsmouth 
treaty  included  and  several  supplementary  chap- 
ters by  Baron  Kaneko.  Dr.  Murray,  who  was 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Japan  and  ad- 
viser to  the  Ministry  of  Education  from  1873  to 
1879,  died  last  year,  and  the  present  work  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Albert  White  Vorse. 

Anatole  Le  Braz's  "Au  Pays  des  Pardons" 
has  been  translated  as  "The  Land  of  Pardons" 
by  Frances  M.  Gostling  and  published,  with 
twelve  pictures  in  color  and  many  other  illus- 
trations, by  the  Macmillan  Company.  M.  Le 
Braz's  description  of  the  wonderful,  picturesque 
land  of  Brittany, — the  classical  Amorica, — is  one 
of  the  gems  of  French  literature.  This  trans- 
lation would  seem  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
original  exceptionally  well. 

The  "Certain  Delightful  English  Towns" 
which  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  treats  of  in 
his  recent  volume  under  that  title  are  Exeter, 
Bath,  Wells,  Bristol,  Folkestone,  Canterbury. 
Oxford,  and  Chester.    Mr.  Howells  has  his  own 


HOMER  B.    HULBERT. 

inimitable  way  of  catching  the  dominant  spirit 
of  every  locality,  and  in  his  well-known  style  in 
this  volume  he  regales  the  reader  with  his  own 
adventures  on  the  road.     (Harpers.) 

Miss  Esther  Singleton,  who  has  done  such  ex- 
cellent service  to  the  general  reader  in  bringing 
together  the  best  literature  on  various  countries 
and  cities,  has  just  collected  and  edited  a  new 
book,  entitled  "The  Historic  Buildings  of 
America"  (Dodd,  Mead),  "as  seen  and  de- 
scribed by  famous  writers." 

A  very  handsomely  illustrated  and  embellished 
volume,  entitled  "  The  Chateaux  of  Touraine" 
(Century  Company),  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  travel  and  study  by  Miss  Maria  Hornor  Lans- 
dale.  The  illustrations  are  from  photographs, 
paintings,  and  sketches,  the  latter  by  Jules 
Guerin.  This  is  a  fine,  large  volume  of  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  the  pic- 
tures illustrate  every  available  point  in  the  text. 
Miss  Lansdale's  touch  is  easy  and  interesting. 

Another  work  of  the  same  character,  in  fine 
mechanical  dress,  is  Ernest  C.  Peixotto's  "  By 
Italian  Seas"  (Scribners).  Both  text  and  il- 
lustrations are  by  the  author  and  admirably  sup- 
plement each  other.  Mr.  Peixotto's  descriptions 
of  his  wanderings  through  Italy  and  across  the 
Adriatic  have  the  fascination  of  a  novel. 
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Dr.  Edward  A.  Steiner  (Iowa  College),  whose 
articles  on  immigration  and  immigrants  have  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  mag- 
azines during  the  past  decade,  has  prepared  from 
his  own  experience,  in  a  series  of  trips  from 
eastern  Europe  to  this  country,  a  graphically 
told  story  "On  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant" 
(Revell).  Dr.  Steiner's  study  of  the  character, 
origin,  and  aims  of  the  Latin,  Slavonic,  and 
other  eastern  European  immigrants  who  are  com-' 


These  volumes  are  printed  on  thin  "  bible  "  paper 
and  bound  in  flexible  leather  with  gilt  tops. 
In  this  series  we  have  received  the  poems  of 
Burns,  Browning,  Keats,  Scott,  Tennyson,  Shel- 
ley, Whittier,  and  Longfellow  (one  volume 
each),  and  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  Dumas' 
"  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  Cervantes'  "  Don 
Quixote,"  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  and  Carlysle's 
"French  Revolution"  (two  volumes  to  each 
set).  From  the  same  house  we  have,  in  the 
"  Handy  Volume  Classics "  series,  Swinburne's 
poems,  Thoreau's  "  Excursions "  and  "  The 
Maine  Woods,"  and  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn  " ;  a  Christmas  edition  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  masterpiece,  "The  Man  Without 
a  Country  " ;  "  Longfellow's  Calendar,"  edited  by 
Anna  Harris  Smith;  "All  the  Year  in  the  Gar- 
den," a  sort  of  floral  calendar,  edited  by  Esther 
Matson;  "The  World's  Christmas  Tree,"  a  ser- 
mon, by  Charles  Edward  Jefferson;  "Great 
Riches,"  a  study,  by  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard ;  "  The  Happy  Family,"  a  homily,  by  George 
Hodges;  "American  Character,"  a  defense,  by 
Prof.  Brander  Matthews  (Columbia);  "The 
Challenge  of  the  Spirit,"  by  Ellis  A.  Ford: 
"Does  God  Comfort?"  by  "One  Who  Has 
Greatly  Needed  to  Know";  "The  Personality 
of  God,"  an  address,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  a 
reprint  of  Thoreau's  essay  on  "Friendship";  a 
translation  (by  Clara  M.  Lathrop)  of  the  little 
German  classic  "  Germelshausen,"  of  Friedrich 
Gerstacker ;  "  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,"  an  appre- 
ciation, by  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity) ;  "The  Open  Secret  of  Nazareth"  (il- 


A   CAMPIELLO   NEAR   SAN   ROCCO,  VENICE. 

Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  By  Italian  Seas.' 


ing  in  increasing  numbers  to  our  shores  has  the 
strong  interest  of  personal  experience  and  an  in- 
tensely human  touch. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, brought  out  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway  referred  to  his  religious  expe- 
riences in  Hindustan  without  relating  them.  In 
a  volume  just  published, — "My  Pilgrimage  to 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East"  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
--Mr.  Conway  tells  these  experiences  of  his  so- 
journing and  conversation  with  leading  men  of 
the  religions  of  India, — Buddhists,  Brahmins, 
Parsees,  Moslems,  and  others.  The  religious 
side  of  Mr.  Conway's  life  is  brought  out  strongly 
in  these  relations  and  experiences  with  the 
leaders  of  religious  thought  in  the  country  which 
has  really  been  the  cradle  of  almost  all  great  re- 
ligions. 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

In  the  beautiful,  artistic,  and  serviceable  form 
which  makes  noteworthy  almost  all  the  Crowell 
holiday  editions  of  the  classics  we  note  a  num- 
ber of  issues  of  the  "thin  paper"  series,  which   Part  of  coyer  design  (reduced)  of  "The  Chateaux  of 
these   publishers   call    the   book   of   the   future.  Touraine." 
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lustrated),  by  Bradley  Gilman;  "The  Hope  of 
Immortality,"  one  of  the  Ingersoll  lectures  at 
Harvard,  by  Dr.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole;  and  J. 
R.  Miller's  "The  Beauty  of  Kindness,"  "A 
Heart  Garden,"  and  "Christmas  Making." 

"  Mr.  Pickwick's  Christmas,"  with  an  intro- 
duction and  pictures  in  color  by  George  Alfred 
Williams,  has  been  brought  out  in  holiday  dress 
by  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

From  the  Century  Company  we  have  three 
more  in  the  "  Thumb  Nail "  series, — Hale's 
"  Man  Without  a  Country,"  two  Emerson  essays 
bound  together  (those  on  Friendship  and  Char- 
acter), and  "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 

A  calendar  of  appropriate  quotations  from  the 
works  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  been  chosen 
and  arranged,  under  the  title  "The  Friendly 
Year,"  by  Dr.  George  S.  Webster  and  published 
in  holiday  dress  by  the  Scribners.  From  the 
same  house  we  have  Christmas  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  fine  old  South- 
ern story,  "  On  Newfound  River,"  and  George 
W.  Cable's  "Old  Creole  Days,"  with  illustra- 
tions by  Albert  Herter. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  brought 
out  a  finely  printed  edition,  illustrated  in  color 
by  F.  H.  Townsend,  of  Kipling's  "  They." 

From  Revell  we  have  a  handsome  holiday 
book  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  entitled  "  Fairest 
Girlhood."  It  is  illustrated  in  tint  from  draw- 
ings by  Griselda  Marshall  McClure. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company  have  brought 
out  a  quaint  little  holiday  edition  of  Cowper's 
famous  poem.  "John  Gilpin's  Ride." 

From  the  Harpers  we  have,  in  book  form,  two 
sermons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  volume 
be'ng  entitled  "The  Life  of  Christ,  Without— 
Within." 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  brought  out  a  new 
holiday  edition  of  "  Memories,"  by  Max  Mill- 
ler  (translated  from  the  German  by  George  P. 
Upton). 

From  the  press  of  Jennings  &  Graham  we 
have.  "  Around  an  Old  Homestead — A  Book  of 
Memories,"  by  Paul  Griswold  Huston. 

In  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  books — descrip- 
tive, historical,  biographical,  and  polemical — 
about  Russia  and  the  Russians,  perhaps  the 
clearest  view  of  the  real  Russia  and  the  real 
Russians  that  the  American  reader  can  get  is 
that  furnished  by  the  realistic  novels  of  Turge- 
nev.  This  author  no  longer  belongs  to  Russia 
alone.  He  is  now  a  world  possession,  and  his 
creative  talent,  psychological  insight,  and  artistic 
mastery  of  literary  technique  have  come  into 
their  own.  Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  edition 
in  English  of  Turgenev's  complete  works  is  the 
translation  by  Constance  Garnett,  issued  by 
Heinemann  in  London  and  by  the  Macmillans  in 
this  country.  This  is  a  fifteen-volume  edition, 
with  these  titles :  "  Rudin."  "  A  House  of  Gentle- 
folk," "On  the  Eve,"  "Fathers  and  Children," 
"Smoke,"  "Virgin  Soil"  (two  volumes),  "A 
Sportsman's  Sketches"  (two  volumes),  "Dream 
Tales  and  Prose  Poems,"  "The  Torrents  of 
Spring,"  "The  Lear  of  the  Steppes,"  "The 
Diary  of  a  Superfluous  Man,"  "A  Desperate 
Character,"  and  "  The  Jew."  Each  of  these  vol- 
umes contains  an  introduction  especially  for  its 
own  subject  matter,  the  first  volume  presenting 
a  biographical,  analytical  study  of  the  great  nov- 
elist, by  S.  Stepniak.  Someone  has  called 
Turgenev's  novels  "The  Diagnosis  of  Anony- 


mous Russia."  Certainly  they  are  a  fascinating 
introduction  to  the  great  Slavonic  world.  Thi3 
edition  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  first  American  historians  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  newspaper  files  and  similar 
materials,  and  to  make  large  use  of  these  in  the 
writing  of  formal  history,  was  Prof.  John  B. 
McMaster,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  planned  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War"  (Appleton).  The  first  volume  of  this 
unique  work  appeared  twenty-three  years  ago 
and  was  followed  at  irregular  intervals  by  four 
others.  The  sixth  volume  has  now  appeared, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  seventh  will  com- 
plete the  series.  The  period  covered  by  the 
present  volume  is  the  decade  of  the  '3o's.  The 
most  important  topics  treated  are  the  State 
rights  in  nullification  controversies,  the  ques- 
tion of  bank  deposits  which  arose  during  Jack- 
son's administration,  the  panic  of  1837,  the  anti- 
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slavery  agitation,  the  Harrison-Tyler  campaign, 
and  the  social  conditions  of  the  period.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  of  treatment  adopted  by  most 
of  our  earlier  historians,  the  proportion  of  space 
allotted  to  these  topics  would  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  but  as  Professor  McMaster 
develops  them  a  fat  volume  of  650  pages  is  re- 
quired. The  value  of  Professor  McMaster's 
method  is  well  illustrated  in  those  chapters 
which  deal  with  social  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  If  our  earlier  historians  have  told  us 
little  about  the  American  labor  problem  in  its 
early  stages  it  is  because  they  have  ignored  the 
newspaper  files  to  which  Professor  McMaster 
has  had  constant  access  in  the  preparation  of  his 
history.  So,  too,  of  the  general  business  con- 
dition of  the  country,  its  educational  develop- 
ment, and  its  progress  along  the  various  lines 
of  national  growth.  As  to  political  movements, 
there  is  ground  for  assurance  that  no  important 
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source  of  information  has  been  neglected  in  the 
preparation  of  this  valuable  record. 

Two  volumes  of  "  The  Correspondence  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt"  have  been  edited  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  by 
Gertrude  Selwyn  Kimball  (Macmillan).  This  is 
the  correspondence  conducted  by  Pitt  as  British 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  colonial  governors 
and  military  and  naval  commissioners  in 
America  during  the  years  1756-'$.  That  was 
the  time  of  the  conflict  with  France,  when 
England  was  compelled  to  put  greater  reliance 
than  ever  before  on  her  American  colonial  gov- 
ernments, and  when  Pitt,  in  his  capacity  of 
Secretary  of  State,  acquired  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  colonies  upon  which  he  was 
able  to  draw  freely  in  later  years  when  he  be- 
came the  champion  of  colonial  rights  and  liber- 
ties. These  letters  have  heretofore  been  accessible 
only  by  resorting  to  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  of 
history  to  have  valuable  documentary  material 
of  this  character  printed  in  this  convenient  and 
accessible  form. 

The  "  Memoirs  "  of  the  late  John  H.  Reagan, 
Postmaster-General  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, United  States  Senator,  and  chairman  of 
the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  have  been 
edited  by  Walter  F.  McCaleb,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  George  P.  Garrison  (New  York 
and  Washington :  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany). The  major  part  of  this  volume  of  mem- 
oirs is  concerned  with  the  period  of  secession 
and  the  Civil  War.  Judge  Reagan's  important 
position  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Davis  gave 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  internal  prob- 
lems that  were  met  by  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment at  Richmond.  His  own  administration  of 
the  Confederate  post-office  department  was  a 
brilliant  exception  to  the  general  administrative 
failure  of  the  Richmond  government.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Judge  Reagan  passed  over  with 
hardly  more  than  a  mention  his  own  subsequent 
service  as  Representative  and  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  his  important  part  in  inter- 
state commerce  legislation,  and  his  eleven  years' 
service  on  the  Texas  railroad  commission.  In 
those  latter  years  of  his  life  Judge  Reagan  dis- 
played 'qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  organizing  abilities 
called  out  by  his  service  as  Postmaster-General 
of  the  Confederacy. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  to  the  his- 
torical student  has  just  been  brought  out  by  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.  This  is  a  two-volume  English 
translation  of  Champlain's  "Voyages  and  Ex- 
plorations" (1604-1616).  The  translation  is  by 
Annie  Nettleton  Bourne,  and  there  is  an  intro- 
duction and  historical  notes  by  Prof.  Edward  G. 
Bourne,  of  Yale  University. 

The  American  Jewish  Year-Book  (5667)  for 
the  period  from  September  20,  1906,  to  Septem- 
ber 8,  1907,  edited  by  Henrietta  Szold,  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  the  Jewish  Publication  So- 
ciety of  America.  It  is  full  of  useful  statistical 
and  descriptive  information  about  the  progress 
of  Judaism,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Jews 
in  Russia.  This  subject  is  treated  under  the 
general  title  "From  Kishinev  to  Bialystok— A 
Tale  of  Pogroms  from  1003  to  1906." 

"Geronimo's  Story  of  His  Life"  (New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.),  is  a  unique  publication.  It  was 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  old  Apache 


chief  by  S.  M.  Barrett,  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation of  Lawton,  Okla.  Officials  of  the  War 
Department  at  first  objected  to  the  publication 
of  the  story  because  it  contained  adverse  criti- 
cisms of  various  acts  of  the  Government.  These 
objections,  however,  were  finally  withdrawn  and 
the  active  interest  of  President  Roosevelt  en- 
listed in  the  publication  of  Geronimo's  story.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  old  chief  has  an 
interesting  autobiography,  and  the  work  is  fur- 
ther important  as  giving  the  Indian  side  of  a 
long  and  notable  controversy  with  our  Govern- 
ment. 


GERONIMO. 

Frontispiece   (reduced)   from  "Geronimo's  Story  of 

His  Life" 

Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  "History  of  the  In- 
quisition of  Spain"  (Macmillan),  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  was  noticed  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago,  has  now  reached,  in  publication,  the 
second  volume.  Two  more  will  be  issued  later, 
making  four  in  all.  Volume  II.  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  subject,  the  practice  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  work  appears  to  be  a  most  note- 
worthy achievement  of  American  scholarship. 

A  careful,  detailed  history  of  "  The  American 
Ten  Years'  War  (1855-1865),"  referring  to  the 
border  warfare  between  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
has  been  written  by  Mr.  Denton  J.  Snider  and 
published  by  the  Sigma  Publishing  Company,  St 
Louis. 

Dr.  William  C.  Morey,  author  of  "  Outlines  of 
Roman  History"  and  "Outlines  of  Greek  His- 
tory," has  prepared,  for  the  use  of  high  schools 
and  academies,  a  new  book  on  "  The  Outlines  of 
Ancient  History"  (American  Book  Company), 
with  illustrations  and  maps. 
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NEW    VOLUMES    OP    BIOGRAPHY,    AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, AND  REMINISCENCES. 

Admirers  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  had 
felt  that,  although  a  number  of  volumes  and  a 
great  mass  of  magazine  and  newspaper  literature 
had  appeared,  having  for  their  subject  the  life  of 
the  great  actor,  the  real,  satisfactory  biography- 
would  be  available  only  with  the  appearance  of 


of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  whose  stage  career  is  so 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  Irving,  are  in- 
cluded. An  autograph  letter  from  Walt  Whit- 
man is  one  of  the  particularly  interesting  repro- 
ductions. The  experiences  and  successes  of  Ir- 
ving's  American  tours  are  recounted  with  espe- 
cial verve. 

A  work  of  a  slightly  different  kind,  but  with 
similar  motives,  is  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "  Sir 
Henry  Irving:  A  Biography"  (George  W. 
Jacobs  &  Co.).  Mr.  Fitzgerald  (who  is  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Life  of  David  Garrick"  and  other 
works  on  the  stage  and  stage  personalities)  also 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Irving  intimately 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  which  is  really  the  third  issue  of 
the  author's  life  of  the  great  actor,  was  written 
under  Irving's  encouragement,  and  all  the  earlier 
sheets  were  revised  and  corrected  by  him.  The 
later  chapters,  however,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  deal  critically  with  his  performances, 
were  not  submitted  to  the  actor,  for  obvious 
reasons.  This  book  is  particularly  well  illus- 
trated with  full-page  portraits  in  tint,  some  from 
very  early  and  rare  photographs.  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald disclaims  any  intention  of  writing  an  elabor- 
ate account  of  Irving's  acting  or  managerial 
career.  He  prefers  to  "  let  the  agreeable  and 
original  actor  promenade  it  about  through  these 
pages  according  to  his  humor." 

General  Lew  Wallace's  autobiography  has  ap- 
peared, from  the  press  of  Harpers.  This  two- 
volume  work  is  more  than  a  life  story  of  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  soldier,  diplomat,  and  author.  It 
is  full  of  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
historical  sidelights  upon  the  period  of  the 
Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  much  of  the 


HENRY    IRVING   MAKING    UP. 

(From  the  Drawing  by  Paul  Renouard.) 

Frontispiece  (reduced)  from  Volume  II.  of  "  Personal 

Reminiscences  of  Henry  Irving." 


the  authoritative  tribute  from  Sir  Henry's  long- 
time manager  and  friend,  Bram  Stoker.  This 
work  has  now  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  and  it 
is  entitled  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Henry 
Irving"  (Macmillan).  For  nearly  thirty  years 
Mr.  Stoker  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Irving, 
the  most  intimate  and  close  daily  companion  the 
late  actor  had.  In  his  own  words :  "  I  knew  him 
as  well  as  it  is  given  to  any  man  to  know  an- 
other." This  work  is  a  combination  of  de- 
scriptive biography  and  personal  tribute  of  ad- 
miration. Irving's  life  was  so  full  of  incident, 
change,  strenuous  endeavor,  and  constant  prog- 
ress that  its  chronicle  could  not  fail  to  be  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Mr.  Stoker's  narrative  shows 
the  sure  touch  of  one  who  knew  not  only  the 
incidents  as  they  happened,  but  the  underlying 
causes  and  motives  which  made  them  happen. 
The  meetings  of  Sir  Henry  with  crowned  heads, 
presidents,  artists,  and  other  celebrities  all  over 
the  world  furnish  his  biographer  with  innumer- 
able anecdotes.  These  Mr.  Stoker  tells  with  the 
skill  of  the  raconteur  who  is  so  rich  in  fact  that 
he  need  not  embroider.  The  two  volumes  are 
copiously  illustrated  with  portraits,  views,  and 
facsimile  reproductions  of  letters,  signatures, 
and  documents.    Some  very  interesting  portraits 
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diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
Europe.  General  Wallace  has  told  the  story  of 
his  own  life  in  as  straightforward,  simple,  and 
interesting  a  manner  as  he  wrote  his  novels. 
The  reader  of  "  Ben  Hur  "  and  "  The  Fair  God  " 
perhaps  scarcely  realizes  how  much  of  a  man  of 
action  and  adventure  the  author  of  these  famous 
books  really  was.  General  Wallace's  war  ex- 
periences were  full  of  romance,  adventure,  and 
inspiration.  He  has  not  failed  to  let  his  kindly, 
mellow  sense  of  humor  play  over  his  narrative. 
The  work  is  very  satisfactory  typographically 
and  is  illustrated,  mainly  with  portraits. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  has 
made  the  first  successful  attempt  to  bring  within 
a  book  of  moderate  compass  a  complete  biog- 
raphy and  critical  study  of  that  unique  person- 
age in  American  literature,  Walt  Whitman.  We 
have  had  appreciations  and  denunciations  of 
Whitman, — many  of  them.  This  work  of  Mr. 
Perry's  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  is  a  dispassionate, 
but   sympathetic,   study  of  the   poet's   life  and 


GENERAL  LEW  WALLACE. 

Frontispiece    (reduced)    from   Volume   II.   of 
Wallace,  An  Autobiography." 
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Photograph  by  B.F.  McManus,  N.  Y. 

BLISS   FERRY. 

work,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  formative 
period  of  his  mind  and  style  and  his  relations 
with  preceding  American  and  European  litera- 
ture. The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  facsimile  reproductions  of  letters,  docu- 
ments, and  so  forth. 

A  well-balanced,  temperate  historical  character 
sketch  is  Williston  Walker's  "John  Calvin.  The 
Organizer  of  Reformed  Protestantism."  This  is 
one  of  the  series,  "  Heroes  of  the  Reformation," 
edited  for  the  Putnams  by  Prof.  Samuel  Ma- 
cauley  Jackson.  Mr.  Walker  is  himself  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Yale.  He  lays 
special  weight  on  Calvin's  training,  spiritual  de- 
velopment,  and   his   constructive   work,   rather 


than  on  the  smaller  details  of  his  relations  to 
the  Reformation.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
a  number  of  interesting  old  prints,  one  of  which 
(the  frontispiece)  we  reproduce  on  the  opposite 
page. 

A  very  useful  series  of  biographical  studies  of 
famous  Christian  reformers,  under  the  general 
title  "  Men  of  the  Kingdom,"  has  been  brought 
out  by  Jennings  &  Graham,  including  lives  of 
"Luther:  The  Leader,"  by  John  Louis  Nuelsen 
(Nast  Theological  Seminary);  "Peter  the  Her- 
mit," by  Daniel  A.  Goodsell  (bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church);  "Athanasius:  The  Hero." 
by  Lynn  Harold  Hough  (Drew  Theological 
Seminary) ;  "  Cyprian :  The  Churchman,"  by 
John  Alfred  Faulkner  (Drew);  "Augustine: 
The  Thinker,"  by  George  W.  Osman;  and 
"  Chrysostom :  The  Orator,"  by  John  Heston 
Willey  (of  the  New  York  State  Historical  As- 
sociation). Other  volumes  are  in  preparation. 
This  series  is  full  of  useful  information,  told  in 
clear,  unpretentious  style. 

Bishop  Potter  has  made  a  book,  a  very  read- 
able one,  out  of  his  personal  "  Reminiscences  of 
Bishops  and  Archbishops"  (Putnam).  This 
volume  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  experiences, 
which  reveal  the  human  and  personal  side  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  prelates  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  Portraits  of  the  bishops 
add  interest  to  the  volume. 

Dr.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  now  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Central  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  missionary 
bishop  of  that  church  for  the  diocese  of  Wyom- 
ing and  Idaho.  In  an  excellently  written  little 
volume,  under  the  title  "  My  People  of  the 
Plains"  (Harpers),  Bishop  Talbot  tells  of  the 
kindly,    though    informal,    hospitality    of    the 
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miners,  cowboys,  and  other  pioneers  of  the  far 
West  who  made  up  his  diversified  diocese. 

From  Harpers  we  have  two  more  volumes  in 
the  "  Heroes  of  American  History "  series : 
"  Balboa  "  and  "  De  Soto,"  by  Frederick  A.  Ober. 
In  simple,  easy  narrative  Mr.  Ober  tells  the 
story  of  exploration,  adventure,  romance,  cruelty, 
greed,  yet  high-minded  generosity,  which  is  so 
interwoven  in  the  lives  of  these  Spanish  ex- 
plorer-conquerors. Both  volumes  are  appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

An  elaborate  biography  of  "  Moliere "  (Duf- 
field)  is  the  latest  bit  of  historical  scholarship 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Chatfield-Tayior.  This 
is  a  conscientious,  thorough  piece  of  biography, 
which  plainly  indicates  the  love  of  the  writer  for 
his  subject.  The  text  is  strengthened  and  sup- 
plemented by  copious  quotations  from  Moliere's 
works  and  from  contemporary  and  modern  criti- 
cism, and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  some  strik- 
ing pictures  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by 
"Job."  There  is  an  introduction  by  Proi. 
Thomas  Frederick  Crane  (Cornell),  also  an  ap- 
pendix giving  the  original  French  of  the  quoted 
passages. 

A  strong,  dramatic,  yet  very  simply  told  story 
of  an  incident  connected  with  Lincoln's  life  has 
been  published  by  Scribners.  The  author,  Mary 
Raymond  Shipman  Andrews,  calls  her  story 
"  The  Perfect  Tribute."  The  incident  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  story  is  so  typical  that 
it  may  be  said  really  to  furnish  a  biography  of 
Lincoln. 


CALVIN   AT  THE  AGE  OF   53. 
(From  an  engraving  by  Rene"  Boyvin.) 
Frontispiece   (reduced)   from  "John  Calvin,  the  Or- 
ganizer of  Reformed  Protestantism." 


MOLIERE  IN  THE  ROLE  OF  BARBER. 
Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  Moliere,  A  Biography.' 


MODERN  DEMOCRACY  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS. 

Three  new  volumes  of  essays  deal  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  modern  American  democracy. 
"  Organized  Democracy/'  by  Albert  Stckney 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  a  study 
of  American  machine  politics.  Mr.  Stickney  has 
made  a  searching  and  relentless  investigation  of 
the  evils  inherent  in  our  political  system,  go;ng 
back  to  the  Civil  War  period  and  exposing  the 
corruption  that  wrought  such  havoc  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  administration  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  most  important  of  Mr.  Stickney's  conclu- 
sions is  that  the  old  idea  that  democratic  gov- 
ernment means  government  by  the  citizens  en 
masse  must  be  abandoned.  The  only  recourse, 
according  to  Mr.  Stickney,  is  to  the  representa- 
tive popular  assembly.  On  this  point,  of  course, 
the  advocates  of  the  referendum  and  initiative 
will  take  issue  with  Mr.  Stickney.  More  opti- 
mistic in  tone  is  Mr.  Charles  Fletcher  Dole's 
book  entitled  "  The  Spirit  of  Democracy " 
(Crowell).  Mr.  Dole  is  a  writer  without  a 
panacea,  who  yet  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
most  serious  of  our  administrative  problems  and 
seems  never  to  lack  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  American  people  to  work  out  its  own  politi- 
cal salvation.  He  devotes  especial  attention  to 
the  party  system,  labor  unions,  and  anarchy 
and  socialism.  The  evils  on  which  he  lays  chief 
stress  are  those  of  militarism  and  partisanship. 
Even  these,  however,  he  treats  philosophically, 
being  apparently  disposed  to  accept  them  as 
necessary  evils,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  On 
the  question  of  majority  rule  Mr.  Dole's  position 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Stickney. 
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Rather  more  general  in  character  are  the  lectures 
of  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  on  the  national  ideals 
of  America,  grouped  together  under  the  title 
"Liberty,  Union,  and  Democracy"  (Scribners). 
Although  Professor  Wendell  has  made  his  repu- 
tation as  a  literary  critic  rather  than  as  a  political 
philosopher,  his  writings  on  political  subjects  are 
suggestive  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Ameri- 
can, in  the  main,  sound  and  sane.  In  these  lec- 
tures he  has  adopted  the  historical  method  of 
treatment. 

"  The  Future  in  America ;  A  Search  After 
Realities"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  the  author  of  "  Anticipations  "  (Harpers). 
During  his  recent  visit  to  this  country  Mr.  Wells 
was  enabled  to  view  certain  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  material  phases  of  our  civilization 
and  to  analyze  our  national  tendencies.  The 
topics  that  he  treats  in  this  book  are  those  that 
would  naturally  appeal  to  the  foreigner,  and  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  writer  of  Mr. 
Wells'  type,  however  well  intentioned,  could 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  American  con- 
ditions to  deal  convincingly  with  the  topics 
brought  to  his  attention  on  a  brief  tour  of  this 
kind.  But  Mr.  Wells'  writings  are  always  in- 
teresting, and,  in  the  present  volume  at  least, 
they  serve  to  stimulate  the  reader's  interest  in 
the  things  that  lie  about  him. 

Mr.  Philip  Loring  Allen,  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  staff, 
is  the  author  of  a  readable  and  suggestive  little 
work  entitled  "America's  Awakening:  The 
Triumph  of  Righteousness  in  High  Places" 
(Revell).  Mr.  Allen  gives  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  moral  wave  in  this  country  indicated 
by  the  elections  of  the  past  two  years,  notably 
the  Jerome  campaign  in  New  York  City,  La 
Follette's  up-hill  fight  in  Wisconsin,  Governor 
Folk's  notable  victory  in  Missouri,  the  revolu- 
tion in  Philadelphia  city  politics,  Mayor  Tom 
Johnson's  success  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Colby 
movement  in  New  Jersey.  Of  all  these  stirrings 
of  the  reform  spirit  Mr.  Allen  attributes  the  in- 
spiration to  President  Roosevelt.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  read  an  account  of  these  latter-day  de- 
velopments in  our  politics,  written  in  so  hopeful 
a  tone,  so  free,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  sen- 
sationalism of  the  "muck-raking"  magazinists 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  censorious  spirit  that 
has  characterized  so  many  utterances  on  Ameri- 
can political  conditions  in  the  past.  It  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  find  the  representative  of  a 
journal  that  has  heretofore  found  little  to  praise 
and  much  to  condemn  in  our  political  life  writ- 
ing in  this  sane  and  optimistic  vein  regarding 
the  politics  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  the  political,  indus- 
trial, and  social  effects  of  different  systems  of 
railway  control  has  been  written  bv  Prof.  Frank 
Parsons  and  published  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Taylor  (1520  Chestnut  street),  under  the 
title^  "  The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the  Peo- 
ple." The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the  railways  to 
the  public,  containing  evidence  from  the  railroad 
history  of  this  country  showing  the  dangers  and 
abuses  that  have  developed,  and  the  second 
analyzing  the  railway  problems,  giving  the  his- 
tory and  results  of  various  systems  of  railway 
management  and  control  in  other  lands  and  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  evils  that  have  grown 
up  in  our  own  railroad  system.    In  the  prep- 


aration of  this  elaborate  volume  most  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  were  visited,  li- 
braries were  consulted  in  every  one  of  those 
countries,  and  railway  ministers  and  managers 
and  other  authorities  afforded  every  assistance 
in  their  power.  The  information  presented  in 
this  volume  is  well  up  to  date  and  entirely  au- 
thentic. We  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  American  railroad  problem 
of  to-day. 

Dr.  Burt  Estes  Howard  has  written  a  book 
on  "The  German  Empire"  (Macmillan),  which 
deals  with  the  administrative  features  of  the 
modern  imperial  system,  devoting  special  chap- 
ters to  such  topics  as  "  Citizenship  Under  the 
German  Constitution,"  "  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
Its  Relation  to  the  Empire,"  and  "The  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Empire."  Especially  suggestive  to 
American  readers  is  the  brief  chapter  on  "The 
Empire  and  the  Individual  States."  The  book 
affords  a  convenient  summary  of  the  significant 
points  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  most  modern 
of  the  great  European  states. 

BOOKS  OP  REFERENCE. 

Dr.  Louis  Fischer's  "  Health-Care  of  the 
Baby"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls)  is  a  handbook  for 
mothers  and  nurses,  with  all  kinds  of  useful  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  care  of  children,  in  sickness 
and  health,  evolved  from  the  writer's  extensive 
experience  in  a  number  of  New  York  hospitals. 

Two  littte  descriptive  manuals  of  European 
and  American  butterflies,  moths,  and  other  in- 
sects, with  illustrations  reproduced  in .  natural 
colors  and  giving  their  common  and  scientific 
names,  have  been  brought  out  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.  These  were  prepared  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  Beutenmuller,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. 

An  exhaustive,  scholarly  monograph -on  the 
history  and  activities  of  "  The  Consular  Service 
of  the  United  States  "  has  been  written  by  Ches- 
ter Lloyd  Jones  and  published  as  one  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  series  in  political 
economy  and  public  law.  Mr.  Jones  aims  par- 
ticularly to  point  out  the  development  of  our 
consular  service  in  its  relations  to  trade.  A 
study  of  European  systems  is  also  included  by 
way  of  comparison. 

Appleton's  series  of  "The  Short  Histories  of 
the  Literatures  of  the  World,"  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  has  been  extended  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  "A  History  of  Hungarian  Literature," 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Riedl,  professor  of  Hungarian 
literature  in  the  University  of  Budapest.  This 
volume  has  been  written  entirely  for  an  English- 
reading  public.  Hungarian  literature,  Dr.  Riedl 
avers,  indicates  more  than  the  literature  of  any 
other  country  the  close  connection  between 
patriotic  and  artistic  expression.  "  Here,  if  ever, 
the  soul  of  a  people  is  revealed  in  its  literature." 

EDUCATIONAL  DISCUSSIONS. 

"The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education" 
is  the  rather  formidable  title  of  a  volume  by 
Frof.  Herman  H.  Home,  of  Dartmouth  College 
(Macmillan).  In  attempting  to  write  a  syste- 
matic text-book  of  the  science  of  education,  this 
writer  has  treated  emotional  education  on  a 
parity  with  education  of  the  mind  and  the  will. 
He  has  attempted,  as  he  says,  to  be  "  the  middle 
man  between  the  psychologist  and  the  teacher, 
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taking  the  theoretical  descriptions  of  pure  psy- 
chology and  transforming  them  into  educational 
principles  for  the  teacher."  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  discussion  of  religious  education. 

Ten  thousand  standard  words,  properly 
spelled,  with  pronunciation  and  accent  indicated, 
are  contained  in  "  The  Washington  Word  List " 
(Macmillan),  compiled  by  William  Estabrook 
Chancellor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  remarkably  complete  and  exhaustive  report 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  Sudan 
Government  has  been  issued  from  Khartoum.  It 
is  issued  by  the  director  (Dr.  Andrew  Balfour) 
of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  at  the 
Gordon  Memorial  College.  These  laboratories, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  established  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  the  climatic  conditions  and 
agricultural,  zoologic,  and  geologic  resources  of 
the  Egyptian  Sudan.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
in  color. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  (director  of  the  Hem- 


PROF.   C.    WILLIAM  BEEBE. 


DR.   DUDLEY  A.   SARGENT. 

enway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University),  has 
brought  out,  through  Ginn  &  Co.,  a  volume  of 
his  papers  and  essays  on  "  Physical  Education." 
This  book,  besides  being  an  exposition  of  physi- 
cal-culture methods  and  the  advance  made  in 
them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is  also  a 
plea  for  a  wider,  saner  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  physical  training.  Dr.  Sargent  finds  that  a 
proper  respect  for  the  education  of  the  human 
physique  lies  close  to  the  foundation  of  all  na- 
tional greatness.  His  pages,  while  showing  an 
enthusiasm  for  high  physical  development,  are 
full  of  warnings  against  abuse  and  excess. 


NATURE  AND   OUT-OF-DOOR-  BOOKS. 

A  new  departure  in  the  literature  of  bird  study 
is  Prof.  C.  William  Beebe's  volume  in  the  Amer- 
ican Nature  Series  (Holt)  on  "The  Bird,  Its 
Form  and  Function."  Professor  Beebe  warns 
his  fellow  ornithologists,  always  intent  upon  the 
naming  and  classification  of  species,  not  to  lose 
sight  of  other  lines  of  investigation  equally  im- 
portant. In  this  eagerness  to  name  and  identify 
species  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  neglect  the 
study  of  the  bird's  actual  physical  life.  To 
bridge  this  gap  Professor  Beebe  offers  this  un- 
technical  study  of  the  bird  in  the  abstract,  il- 
lustrated by  photographs  from  nature.  There  is 
a  full  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
bird's  body,  the  physical  organisms  and  func- 
tions, with  clear  explanations  of  bird  habits  so 
far  as  they  can  be  understood  by  man.  All  this  is 
told  in  simple  language,  by  a  man  who  has  made 
bird  life  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  and  whose  posi- 
tion as  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park  has  put  him  in  close  touch  with 
bird  students  the  country  over.  This  book  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  rather  brief  list  of  popu- 
lar treatises  on  bird  life. 

An  elaborate  treatise  entitled  "Arboriculture." 
by  John  P.  Brown  (editor  of  Arboriculture) , 
has  been  published  by  the  author  at  Conners- 
ville,  Ind.  It  is  sub-headed  as  a  text-book  for 
railway  engineers,  manufacturers,  lumbermen, 
and  farmers,  and  contains  suggestions  on  "  how, 
where,  and  what  to  plant  for  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  lumber,  cross  ties,  telegraph  poles,  and 
other  timbers."  The  author  has  reproduced  a 
number  of  original  photographs  illustrating  how 
"  forests  influence  climate,  control  the  winds, 
prevent  floods,  and  sustain  national  prosperity." 
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DAN   BEARD. 


A  careful,  illustrated  manual  on  "  How  Ferns 
Grow,"  by  Margaret  Slosson,  has  been  issued 
by  Holt.  It  is  illustrated  with  forty-six  plates 
prepared  by  the  author. 

Daniel  C.  Beard's  latest  volume,  "The  Field 
and  Forest  Handy  Book"  (Scribners),  is  an 
"out-door  "  book  for  men  as  well  as  boys.  Every 
one  who  has  ever  been  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources in  "camping  out"  or  making  wilderness 
journeys  will  find  Mr.  Beard's  suggestions  in- 
tensely practical  and  his  advice  sane  and  con- 
vincing. Let  no  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Mr.  Beard  has  merely  compiled  the  directions 
and  maxims  retailed  by  earlier  writers.  All  of 
the  material  in  his  "  Handy  Book  "  is  original, — 
the  fruit  of  the  author's  own  experience.    The 


methods  he  recommends  for  overcoming  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  camp  life  are  in  many  instances 
ingenious  and  always  sensible  and  well  thought 
out.  The  nature  of  the  problems  discussed  is 
indicated  by  the  chapter-headings :  "  How  to 
Cross  a  Stream  on  a  Log,"  "  How  to  Make  a 
Bridge  for  Swift  Waters/'  "How  to  Make  a 
Real  Hunter's  Clothes  and  Moccasins,"  "  How 
to  Keep  Game  and  Fish  in  Camp,"  "  How  to 
Pack  and  Unpack  in  the  Woods,"  and  "  How  to 
Build  a  Real  Log-House."  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  topics  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  "  Handy  Book's "  contents.  The  boy  or 
man  who  has  heard  the  "  call  of  the  wild  "  will 
do  well  to  entrust  himself  to  Mr.  Beard's  guid- 
ance. 
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THE  SEASON'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


A  MERICAN  writers  for  children  are  so  prod- 
^*  igal  of  stock  phrases,  of  lines  that  fail  to 
bite,  such  as  " '  Oh*  how  lovely/  exclaimed 
Mary,"  "  Jane  burst  into  tears,"  "  '  Coward/  cried 
Harold/'  there  is  so  little  philosophy  in  their 
dialogue,  that  we  wish  each  one  might  obtain  a 
copy  of  a  volume  that  comes  to  our  reviewer's 
table, — "  Boys  and  Girls  from  George  Eliot "  (by 
Kate  Dickinson  Sweetser, — Duffield  &  Co.),  for 
its  pages  are  so  full  of  the  English  woman's 
lines  that  do  bite,  that  we  feel  sure  the  Ameri- 
can writers  next  year  would  improve  their  style 
by  careful  editing.  For  example,  Maggie  Tul- 
liver  refuses  to  do  her  patchwork, — "I  don't 
want  to  do  my  patchwork," — this  is  no  more 
picturesque  than  American  writing,  but  her 
second  protest, — " '  It's  foolish  work/  said  Mag- 
gie, with  a  toss  of  her  mane,  'tearing  things  to 
pieces  to  sew  them  together  again/  "  that  is  phil- 
osophy. Again,  "  Maggie  was  trotting  with  her 
own  fishing  rod  in  one  hand  .  .  .  stepping 
always,  by  a  peculiar  gift,  in  the  muddiest 
places  '* — And  Tom  had  not  been  at  school  "  for 
a  fortnight  before  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
life,  complicated  not  only  with  the  Latin  gram- 
mar, but  with  a  new  standard  of  English  pro- 
nunciation, was  a  very  difficult  business." 

Or  if  our  writers  would  like  a  more  recent 
book  to  pattern  from,  we  should  recommend 
Mrs.  E.  Nesbit's  latest  story,  "The  Railway 
Children"  (illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock;  The 
Macmillan  Company).  Herein  is  graphic  por- 
trayal. Mother  has  heard  dreadful  news  and 
enters.  "Her  mouth  looked  like  just  a  line  of 
pale  red, — her  lips  were  thin  and  not  their  proper 
shape  at  all."  The  family  has  moved.  Mother 
tries  to  open  a  packing  case  with  a  poker. 
"'Let  me  do  it/  said  Peter"  (not  "cried" 
Peter,  as  in  American  books)  "thinking  he 
could  do  it  better  himself.  Everyone  thinks  this 
when  he  sees  another  person  stirring  a  fire,  or 
opening  a  box,  or  untying  a  knot  in  '  a  bit  of 
string."  "They  could  smile  at  him"  (the  Rus- 
sian exile  who  could  not  speak  English)  "of 
course;  they  could  and  they  did.  But  if  you 
smile  too  constantly,  the  smile  is  apt  to  get  fixed, 
like  the  smile  of  the  hyena.    And  then  it  no 


longer  looks  friendly,  but  simply  silly."  Pretty 
good  literature  for  children,  is  it  not?  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  incidents  in 
"  The  Railway  Children "  are  quite  as  conven- 
tionally melodramatic  as  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can stories, — children  flagging  a  train  with  their 
red  flannel  petticoats,  and  dashing  through 
smoke  and  flames  to  save  sleeping  babi^:.  We 
wish  children's  books  might  be  written  vnthout 
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such  incidents,  without  youthful  heroes  jumping 
into  the  water  to  save  drowning  children,  with- 
out tramps  turning  out  to  be  long  lost  sons,  with- 
out little  girls  and  boys  with  angelic  dispositions 
reforming  austere  and  tyrannical  uncles  or 
grandpas,  as  they  have  ever  since  children's 
books  became  the  fashion.  Your  dramatic  ma- 
chinery, good  writers,  needs  oiling,  it  creaks 
w'th  old  age.  Then,  too,  the  sagacious  animals 
we  meet !  One  doesn't  object  to  the  dog  "  Roy  " 
in  "  Little  Miss  Rosamond,"  who  recognizes  his 
young  master  after  two  years'  separation,  but 
the  parrot  in  "  The  Girls  of  Pineridge," 
by  Charlotte  C.  Smith  (illustrated  by  Beatrice  • 
B.  Ruyl,  Little.  Brown  &  Co.)  that  dovetails  his 
remarks  into  the  conversation  so  that  they  arc 
perfectly  relevant,  spoils  an  otherwise  natural 
story  of  four  wholesome  little  girls  who  are 
fond  of  nature  and  appreciate  life  in  the  woods. 
And  when  it  comes  to  having  one  part  of  a 
story  deal  with  humans  and  the  other  part  giv- 
ing us  the  thoughts  and  conversations  of  cats 
and  dogs,  as  in  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft's  "  Ready 
the  Reliable"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  we  think 
a  literary  license  is  taken  that  is  not  warranted 
by  the  results  obtained. 

TWICE  TOLD  TALES. 

The  Two  Knights. — Away  in  the  forest  there 
stands  a  good  Knight  \\  Clad  all  in  a  coat  of 
mail;  \\  His  lance  is  made  of  an  icicle  bright,  \\ 
His  arrows  are  the  hail. — Lucy  Fitch  Perkins's 
"  The  Goose  Girl." 

Parents  who  agree  with  us  in  protesting 
against    some    of   these   blemishes    in    the    long 


stories  offered  this  year,  will  find  there  is  still  a 
choice  of  delightful  gift  books  for  the  young  in 
a  dozen  or  so  of  volumes  containing  collections 
of  stories,  histories,  and  biographies,  not  new 
but  worthy  of  being  re-told. 

Most  happy  in  its  title  as  in  its  contents  is 
"  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know "  (edited 
by   Hamilton   W.   Mabie,    Doubleday,    Page    & 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Orange  Fairy 
Book." 


Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  Ltacketty-Packetty 
House." 


Co.),  dealing  with  twenty  heroes  from  Perseus 
and  Hercules,  The  Cid  and  Robin  Hood,  to  Lin- 
coln and  Father  Damien. 

In  "  Legends  Every  Child  Should  Know " 
(edited  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.).  we  are  introduced  to  Hiawatha,  Beo- 
wulf, Sir  Galahad,  and  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

The  battle  of  the  "  Frogs  and  Mice,"  adapted 
from  Homer,  is  the  first  story  of  "  Long  Ago  in 
Greece,"  by  Edmund  J.  Carpenter  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.),  followed  by  tales  about  Hero  and  Lean- 
der,  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  other  classic  favor- 
ites; while  animals  from  the  dramatis  persona? 
entirely  of  "  Blackie, — a  book  of  old  Fables  in 
new  dresses,"  by  Madge  A.  Bingham  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.). 

"  The  Odyssey  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  by 
Alfred  J.  Church,  M.  A.,  is  illustrated  in  a 
manner  superior  to  most  gift  books.  The  plates 
are  in  color,  low  in  tone,  the  outlines  in  Flax- 
man's  manner,  the  tints  flat,  in  the  style  of 
Grecian  wall  decoration,  and  have  an  air  of 
dignity  that  is  most  commendable  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company). 

"  Stories  from  Famous  Ballads "  is  by  Grace 
Greenwood,  and  is  illustrated  by  Edmund  H. 
Garrett  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

"An  Island  Story,"  a  child's  history  of  Eng- 
land, told  by  E.  Marshall  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  color  by  A.  S.  Forrest  (F.  A.  Stokes), 
is  not  in  chronicle  form,  attempting  to  tell  all 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  made  up  of 
chapters  telling  the  story  of  "  Canute  and  the 
Waves,"  the  "Battle  of  Waterloo,"  the  "Story 
of  the  Mayflower,"  etc 
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Illustration    (reduced) 
from   "Billy  Bounce." 


"Songs  Every 
Child  Should  Know/' 
by  Dolores  M.  Bacon 
(Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.),  will  be,  we 
fancy,  not  so  fasci- 
nating at  first  to  a 
singer  recipient,  if 
given  at  Christmas, 
as  it  will  be  a  valu- 
able source  of  infor- 
mation, and  an  in- 
centive to  musical 
cultivation  for  the 
whole  household. 

Attractively  bound 
and      illustrated      in 


black  and  colors,  by 
H.  T.  Ford,  is  the 
latest  of  the  "  col- 
ored "  fairy  books, 
edited  by  Andrew 
Lang,  this  time  "The 
Orange  Fairy 
Book,"  with  stories 
culled  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth. 
Some  of  them  again, 
as  in  past  years,  too 
gruesome  for  child 
reading. 

MODERN  FAIRY 
STORIES. 

Valor — There  isn't 
any  Giant  \\  Within 
this  forest  grim;  \\ 
And  if  there  were,  I 
wouldn't  be  \\  A  bit 
afraid  of  him! — The 
Goose  Girl. 

From  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Burnett  come  two 
fairy  books,  "  Queen 
Silver  Bell"  and  a 
sequel,  "  Racketty- 
Packetty  House" 
(Century  Company). 
While  Mrs.  Burnett's 
style  is  so  pure  that 
it  makes  easy  read- 
ing, there  is  not  in 
her  subject  matter  in 
strikmg  motive  to  make  an 
child's  mind. 

"  Wonder  Children,"  by  Charles  J.-  Bellamy 
(Macmillan  Company),  is  a  collection  of  stories 
where  for  the  most  part  fairies  help  young  folks 
both  materially  and  morally. 

In  "  Billy  Bounce,"  by  W.  W.  Denslow  and 
Dudley  A.  Bragdon,  "pictured"  by  Denslow 
(G.  W.  Dillingham  Company),  the  astronomer 
says:  "Be  careful  of  the  near  walls;  they  are 
just  painted  canvas,  you  know,  and  are  not 
meant  to  lean  against."  And  the  wit  of  this 
book  is  vaudeville  wit,  and  not  meant  for  analy- 
sis. Of  Mr.  Denslow's  illustrations,  however,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  coloring  is  less  crude  than 
in  his  previous  books. 

PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Here's  a  baby,  here's  another,  ||  A  sister  and 
her  infant  brother,  ||  Which  is  which  'tis  hard 


Illustration 


(reduced)     from 
Rhymes." 


these   books    any    very 
impression  on  the 


to  tell,  ||  But  mother  knows  them  very  well.— 
The  Goose  Girl. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  thej 
author  of  "  Candle  Light,"  Georgia  K.  Durston 
(Saalfield    Publishing    Company),    to    imitate 
Stevenson  in  her  verses.     But  perhaps  it  is  not  ai 
fault  to  follow  so  good  a  master,  and  the  home! 
subjects  she  selects  for  her  poems  are  natural 
ones.     The     illustrator,     Katherinc     Greenland, 
evidently  lacks   art  training,   but  certainly   has 
great  talent   for  expression.      Her    figures    are 
dramatic  in  the  extreme,  showing  keen  observa- 
tion of  child  life.    We  expect  Miss  Greenland  to 
take  her  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the  il- 
lustrators   in    a    few    years.     Her   pictures    are 
printed  in  black  and  brown  and  the  publishers 
are    to    be    congratu- 
lated on  the  absence 
of  the  glaring,  crude 
coloring   that   so   of- 
ten disfigures  holiday 
books. 

The  large  folio 
printed  on  poor 
paper  with  its  un-r 
compromising  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  tints, 
which  contains  the 
reprint  of  Windsor. 
McCay'  s  series 
(which  appeared  in 
the  "  New  York  Her- 
ald") of  "Little 
Nemo  in  Slumber- 
land,"  does  not  do 
credit  to  Duffield  & 
Co.  as  an  artistic 
publishing  house.  Mr. 
McCay  is  much  more 
of  an  artist  than 
most  of  the  men  who 
design  the  comic 
pages  for  American 
papers.  Their  drafts- 
manship is  usually 
beneath  contempt, 
while  Mr.  McCay  is 
an  expert  draftsman, 
and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  de- 
signs should  not  have 
a  much  better  setting, 
gives  us  much  superior 
and  Judy  Book,"  by 


*•  Favorite    Nursery 


The  same 
printing  in  ' 


publisher 
'The  Punch 


Illustration  (reduced) 


from  "Cam 
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some  of  the  effects,  as  in  the  apple  tree  in  the 
frontispiece,  and  the  spider  web  and  the  neck- 
lace in  "  Little  Miss  Muffet,"  there  is  a  decora- 
tive effect  not  unworthy  of  William  Morris's 
products  at  their  best. 

The  Golliwogg  family, — if  our  historic  knowl- 
edge of  that  contingent  is  not  at  fault, — are  for 
the  first  time  separated,  for  they  are  shipwrecked 
and  Master  Golliwogg  is  separted  from  Sarah 
Jane  and  the  rest,  and  is  marooned  on  a  desert 
island,  where  he  lives  in  true  Robinson  Crusoe 
style  until  the  five  girls  come  to  his  rescue. 
("The  Golliwogg's  Desert-Island,"  by  Florence 
K.  Upton,  verses  by  Bertha  Upton,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.). 

"The  Goose  Girl, — A  Mother's  Lap  Book  of 


Copyright,  1906,  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

Illustration     (reduced)     from     "  Favorite     Nursery 
Rhymes." 

Helen  Hay  Whitney,  pictures  by  Charlotte  Hard- 
ing. Miss  Harding's  pictures  while  extremely 
clever  are  hardly  of  the  kind  to  interest  young 
people, — they  are  merely  suggestive,  and  not  ex- 
plicit enough  for  the  child  mind. 

One  of  the  most  serious  picture  books  of  the 
season  is  "  Favorite  Nursery  Rhymes,"  pictured 
by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts.  The  original  designs 
have  been,  very  carefully  wrought  in  color, — 
more  like  oil  paintings  than  illustrations, — and 
their  engraving  and  printing  (though  here  and 
there  a  bit  heavy  like  old-fashioned  chromo- 
lithographs)   have    been    exquisitely    done.    In 


Illustration   (reduced)   from 
Dragonfly." 


'The  Airship 


Rhymes  and  Pictures,"  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  a  folio  volume  with 
a  "stunning"  cover,  and  with  rhymes  (from 
which  we  quote)  and  pictures  above  the  average 
in  effectiveness  and  genuine  wit. 

There  are  plenty  of  pictures  in  colors  by 
Frederick  Richardson  and  many  adventures  in 
"The  Good  Fairy  and  the  Bunnies,"  by  Allen 
Ayrault  Green  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  but 
the'r  style  is  not  of  the  best. 

"  Lady  Hollyhock  and  Her  Friends,"  by  Mar- 
garet Coulson  Walker  (Baker  &  Taylor  Com- 
pany), with  drawings  by  Mary  Isabel  Hunt,  is 
an  amusing  book  of  "Nature  Dolls,"  Radish 
Babies,  and  Pansy  Ladies.  And  the  book  is  not 
a  mere  picture  book  but  gives  directions  for  mak- 
Illustration  (reduced)  from  "  The  Golliwogg's  Desert    mg  quaint  dolls  out  of  vegetables,   fruit,  and 


Island." 


the  like. 
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[  BOYS'  BOOKS. 

Thoughts  in  Church. — Oh,  to  be  a  sailor,  f| 
To  sail  to  foreign  lands,  \\  To  Greenland's  icy 
mountains,  '|  And  India's  coral  sands!  .... 
Id  love  to  see  the  heathen  \ \  Bow  down  to  wood 
and  stone,  \\  But  his  wicked  graven  image  \\ 
I'd  knock  off  of  its  throne!  ||  The  heathen-in-his- 
blindness  \\  Should  see  a  thing  or  two,  [|  He'd 
know  before  I  left  him,  \\  What  a  Christian  boy 
can  do!— Thy.  Goose  Girl. 

Among  the  boys'  books,  few  are  fuller  of  ad- 
ventures that  truly  belong  to  the  everyday  life 
of  the  small  boy  than  is  "  Further  Fortunes  of 
Plunkey  Perkins,"  by  Harold  Hammond,  U.  S. 
A.,  graphically  illustrated  by  George  Varian 
(The  Century  Company). 

"With  Mask  and  Mitt,"  by  A.  T.  Dudley 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company),  is  one  of 
the  "  Philips  Exeter  Series."  It  deals  with 
athletic  sports.  Other  books  of  outdoor  life  are, 
"  The  Tenting  of  the  Tillicums,"  by  Herbert 
Bash  ford  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.)  ;  "James 
Porter  in  the  South  Sea,"  by  Edward  Strate- 
meyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard) ;  "Jack  the 
Young  Canoeman,"  by  George  Bird  Grinnell 
(Stokes  &  Co.);  and  "The  Airship  Dragon- 
Fly,"  by  Wm.  J.  Hopkins  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.). 

"  The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail,"  by  Nor- 
man Duncan  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company),  are 
not  in  themselves  of  absorbing  interest,  and  Mr. 
Duncan's  style  is  rather  spasmodic  and  impres- 


Illustratlon 


(reduced)    from    * 
Hazeltown.' 


Old   Home   Day    at 


Among  the  American  authors  Miss  Nina 
Rhodes  again  arouses  our  interest  in  a  nine- 
year-old  orphan,  "Little  Miss  Rosamond" 
(Lothrop,  Lee,  Shepard  Company);  she  and 
her  big  brother  Phil  fight  the  battle  of  life  to- 
gether, though  not  without  the  protection  and 
sympathy  of  many  friends,  among  them  our  lit- 
tle blind  acquaintance,  Joy  St.  Clair,  who  was 
the  heroine  of  "  The  Little  Girl  Next  Door." 

Miss  Katherine  Pyle  has  written  and  illus- 
trated "  Nancy  Rutledge  "  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.). 
Nancy  seems  about  the  same  age  as  Rosamond 
but  her  adventures  are  not  quite  so  pathetic. 
Miss  A.  G.  Plympton  introduces  characters  simi- 
lar to  Rosamond  and  Nancy  in  her  story  of  Roxy 
and  her  grandmother  and  their  doings  in  "  Old 
Home  Day  at  Hazeltown"  (Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),  with  very  con- 


Illustration    (reduced)   from   "  Lady  Hollyhock  and 
Her  Friends." 

sionistic,  but  they  have  the  virtue  of  being  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  not  of  the  cooked-up  narra- 
tion type  that  fills  the  pages  of  the  usual  "  Story 
for  Boys." 

STORIES  FOR  GIRLS. 

"Trade-Last/'— "My  frock  is  green/' 
''My  frock  is  blue."  \\  "You  look  pretty/ 
" So  do  you"  1 |— The  Goose  Girl. 

A  story  that  comes  from  abroad  is  "The 
Young  Violinist,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  Emma  Von  Rhoden  by  Mary  E.  Ireland  (The 
Saalfield  Company).  In  it  sentimentality  oozes 
from  every  page  in  true  Teutonic  fashion,  but 
there  is  genuine  pathos  that  appeals  to  one  quite 
as  much  as  does  the  pathos  of  Hans  Andersen.    Cover  design  (reduced) 


A  MAID  OF 
SALEM  TDWNE 

LUCY  P  STER  MADISON 


scientious  and  real- 
istic pictures  by  Clara 
E.  Atwood. 

The  books  for  older 
girls  are  for  the  most 
part  boarding  school 
stories,  though  a  few 
are  stories  of  the 
olden  times,  as.  "A 
Maid  of  Salem 
Towne,"  by  Lu  c  y 
Foster  Madison,  illus- 
trated by  Frank  T. 
Merrill  (Penn  Pub- 
lishing Company). 
"Betty  Baird,"  by 
Anna  Hamlin  Weike! 
(Little,  Brown  & 
Co.),    is    a   vivacious 
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The  Critic. — //  only  more  people  would  zvrite 
fewer  books  ||  How  well  pleased  I  should  be! 
1 1  //  all  the  authors  would  change  into  Cooks, 
T  would  suit  me  perfectly. — The  Goose   Girl. 

For  patriotic  readers  we  have  the  "American 
Hero  Stories,"  by  Eva  March  Tappan.  Some 
of  the  illustrations,  as  for  example  the  Hessian 
Grenadier,  on  page  161.  do  not  do  credit  to 
the  publishing  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Harper  &  Bros,  issue  "  Poems  for  Young 
Americans,"  by  Will  Carleton.  Books  of  a  semi- 
historical  character  are  "  Trail  and  Trading 
Post,"  by  Edward  Stratemeyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company),  and  "Jack  Shelby,*'  by 
George  Cary  Eggleston  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard). Mr.  Eggleston  pictures  with  much  care 
the  conditions  in  Indiana,  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
1836, — about  the  period  when  Lincoln's  family 
moved  from  Indiana.  The  conditions  that  con- 
fronted Abe  in  Illinois  must  have  been  much  the 
same  as  those  that  confronted  the  Shelby  family 
in  Indiana. 

"  The  Wild  Flower  Book  for  Young  People," 
by  Alice  Lounsberry  (Frederick  A.  Stokes), 
is  poorly  written.     If  a  book  of  this  kind  were 


Illustration    (reduced)    from    ••  Five    Little   Peppers 
and  How  They  Grew." 


given  to  speaking  in  quotations.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  at  times  clever, — "at  the 
table  you  turned  all  the  colprs  of  the  spectrum, 
though  your  countenance  was  not  a  rainbow  of 
promise/'  "  Betty  spoke  in  I  italic  "  But  Alice 
Ward  Bailey  tells  the  story  df  "Roberta  and  Her 
Brothers"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  with"  a  still 
more  fluent  pen, — the  characters  are  nicely  dif- 
ferentiated, the  expression  fresh.  Dempsey 
says :  "  I  never  did  like  the  things  you  know  for 
sure  half  as  well  as  those  you  guess  at." 

"  The  Beautiful  Story  of  Doris  and  Julie,"  by 
Gertrude  Smith  (illustrated  by  W.  E.  Mears, 
Harper  &  Bros.),  is  written  in  the  author's  best 
style,  a  style  that  is  the  perfection  of  story  tell- 
ing for  little  folks  of  from  five  to  ten. 

"  Five  Little  Peppers,"  by  Margaret  Sidney, 
comes  out  in  a  new  edition  with  striking  colored 
illustrations  by  Herman  Heyer ;  "  Ester  Reid's 
Namesake."  by  Pansy,  illustrated  by  Ernest  Fos- 
bery ;  "  Two  Little  Friends  in  Norway,"  by 
Margaret  Sidney,  illustrated  by  Herman  Heyer ; 
and  "  Dainty  Dorothy  in  the  City,"  by  Amy 
Brooks,  illustrated  by  the  author,  are  by  writers 
that  every  child  reader  knows,  and  come  from 
the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 


Illustration   (reduced)   from  "Nancy  Rutledge." 

written  as  clearly  as  Gertrude  Smith  writes  her 
child  fiction  it  would  have  we  believe,  increased 
value,  for  the  pages  contain  many  items  of  in- 
formation profitable  to  childhood. 
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